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WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE    AND    HIS     PLAYS; 
AN  INQUIBT  CONCEBKINa  THEM.* 


HOW  cam  we  undertake  to  aooonnt 
for  the  literary  miraolefl  of  anti- 
quity,  tdiUe  this  great  myth  of  the 
mo&m  ages  still  lies  at  our  own  door, 
imqaestioned  ? 

This  Tast,  magical,  nne^lained  i^e- 
nomenon  which  our  own  times  haye  pro- 
duced under  our  own  ejes,  appears  to 
be,  indeed,  the  only  thing  which  our 
modem  ratuMialism  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  meddle  with.  For,  here  the 
critios  themselves  stall  TeU  their  faces, 
fillmff  the  air  with  mystic  utterances 
which  s^em  to  say,  that  to  this  shrine  at 
least,  for  the  footstep  of  the  common  rea- 
son and  the  common  sense,  there  is  yet  no 
admittance.  Bat  how  can  they  instruct 
us  to  take  off  here  the  sandlfds  which 
th^  themselves  have  taught  us  to  wear 
into  the  inmost  tekos  of  the  most  ancient 
sanctities? 

The  Shakbspbabe  Dbama — its  im- 
port, its  limitations,  its  object  and 
sources,  its  beginning  and  end-— for  the 
modem  critic,  timt  is  surely  now  the 
question. 

What,  indeed,  should  we  know  of  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poems?  Twenty- 
fire  hundred  years  ago,  when  those  mys- 


tic charactors,  which  the  learned  Pheni- 
clan  and  Egyptian  had  brought  in  vain 
to  the  singm^  Greek  of  the  Heroic 
Ages,  began,  m  the  new  modifications 
of  national  life  which  the  later  admix- 
tures of  foreign  elements  crt^ated,  at 
length  to  be  put  to  tiieir  true  uses,  that 
song  of  the  nation^  even  in  its  latest 
form,  was  already  old  on  the  lips  of  the 
learned,  and  its  origin  a  tradition.  All 
the  history  of  that  wonderful  individu- 
ality, wherein  the  inspirations  of  so  many 
ages  were  at  last  united — ^die  circum- 
stance, the  vicissitude,  the  poetic  life 
that  had  framed  that  dazzling  mirror  of 
old  time,  and  wrought  in  it  those  depths 
of  clearnes8~«ll  had  ^ne  before  the  art 
of  writing  and  memories  had  found  ite 
way  into  Greece,  or  even  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  actual  had  begun  to  bo 
developed  there. 

And  yet  are  the  scholars  of  our  timo 
content  to  leave  this  matter  here,  where 
they  find  it!  With  these  poetic  re-, 
mams  in  their  hands,  the  monuments  of 
a  genius  whose  date  is  ante-historical, 
are  they  content  to  know  of  their  c«igin 
only  what  Alexander  and  Plato  could 
know,  what  Solon  and  Pisistratus  were 


*  In  GommenoiDg  the  publication  of  these  bold,  original,  and  most  ingonioue  and  interceting 
tpeenlationB  npon  the  real  anthorship  of  Shakespeare's  plajrs,  it  is  proper  for  the  Editor  ot 
Putnam* t  M&tUkly^  in  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  their  startling  view  of  the  qnestion,  to 
saj  that  they  are  the  resnlt  of  long  and  consdentions  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
and  eloqitent  scholar,  their  author;  and  that  the  Editor  has  reason  to  hopo  that  they  wiU  bo 
eontinued  through  some  future  numbers  of  the  Magazine. 
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fain  to  content  themselves  with,  what 
the  Homerids  themselves  received  of 
him  as  their  ancestral  patron !  ^ 

No :  with  these  works  in  their  hands 
to-daj,  reasoning  from  them  alone, 
with  no  collateral  aids,  with  scarce  an 
extant  monument  of  the  age  from  which 
thej  come  to  ns,  thej  are  not  afraid  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  all  antiqaity  with  their 
conclusions. 

Have  they  not  settled  among  them, 
already,  the  old  dispute  of  the  contend- 
ing cities,  the  old  dispute  of  the  con- 
tending ages,  too,  for  the  honor  of  this 
poet's  birth  ?  Do  they  not  take  him  to 
pieces  before  our  eyes,  this  venerable 
Homer ;  and  tell  us  how  many  old  for- 
gotten poets'  ashes  went  to  ms  forma- 
tion, and  trace  in  him  the  mosaic  seams 
which  eluded  the  scrutiny  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  ?  Even  Mr.  Grote  will  tell 
us  now,  just  where  the  Iliad  **cuts 
me"  the  fiery  Achilles  "  cranking  in ;" 
and  what  could  hinder  the  learned 
Scbleeel,  years  ago,  from  setting  his 
chair  m  the  midst  of  the  Delian  choirs, 
confronting  the  confounded  children  of 
Ion  with  his  definitions  of  the  term 
Homeros,  and  demor|strating,  from  the 
Leipsic  Iliad  in  his  hand  that  the  poet's 
£oraries  had,  in  fact,  named  him 
Homeric  seer,  not  Homer  the  Blind 
One? 

The  criticism  of  our  age  found  tills 
whole  question  where  the  art  of  writing 
found  it,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago ;  but,  because  the  Ionian  cities, 
and  Solon,  and  Pisistratus,  might  be  pre- 
sumed, beforehand,  to  know  at  least  as 
much  about  it  as  they,  or  because  the 
opinions  of  twenty-five  centuries,  in  such 
a  case,  might  seem  to  he  entitled  to 
some  reverence,  did  the  critics  leave  it 
there? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  offo, 
our  poet— our  Homer — ^was  alive  in  me 
world.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
when  the  art  of  letters  was  already  mil- 
lenniums old  in  Europe,  when  the  art 
•of  printing  had  already  been  in  use  a 
century  and  a  half,  in  the  midst  of 
a  cotemporary  historical  illumination 
which  has  its  equal  nowhere  in  his- 
tory, those  works  were  issued  that  have 
S'ven  our  English  life  and  langua^ 
eir  imperishable  claim  in  the  eartii, 
that  have  made  the  name  in  which  they 
come  to  us  a  word  by  itself,  in  the  hu- 
man speech ;  and,  to  this  hour,  we  know 
of  their  origin  hardhr  so  much  as  we 
knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  ep- 


ics, when  the  present  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  them  commenced,  net  so  muclh 
— not  a  hundredth  part  so  much,  as  we 
now  know  of  Pharaoh's,  who  reigned  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  ages  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 

But  with  these  products  of  the  na- 
tional life  in  our  hands,  with  aU  the  co- 
temporary  light  on  their  implied  condi- 
tions which  such  an  age  as  that  of 
Elizabeth  can  furnish,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  sit  still  much  longer,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  historical  inquiry  and  criticism 
like  this,  under  the  gross  impossibilities 
which  the  still  accepted  theory  on  tiiis 
su^ect  involves  ? 

The  age  which  has  put  back  old 
Homer's  eyes,  safe,  in  his  head  again, 
after  he  had  gone  without  them  well 
nigh  three  thousand  years;  the  ago 
wmch  has  found,  and  labeled,  and  sent 
to  the  museum,  the  skull  in  which  the 
pyramid  of  Cheops  was  designed,  and 
the  lions  which  *^the  miehty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord"  ordered  for  his  new 
palace  on  the  Ti^s  some  millenniums 
earlier;  the  age  m  which  we  have  ab- 
jured our  faith  in  Romulus  and  Eemus, 
IS  surely  one  in  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  this  question. 

Shall  this  crowning  literary  product 
of  that  great  epoch,  wherein  these  new 
ages  have  their  beginning,  vividly  ar- 
rayed in  its  choicest  refinements,  flash- 
ing everywhere  on  the  surface  witii  its 
costliest  wit,  crowded  everywhere  with 
its  subtiest  scholasticisms,  betraying,  on 
every  page,  its  broadest,  freshest  range 
of  experience,  its  most  varied  culture, 
its  profoundest  insight,  its  bold^  grasp 
of  comprehension — shall  this  crowning 
result  of  BO  many  preceding  ages  of 
growth  and  culture,  with  its  essential, 
and  now  palpable  connection  with  the 
new  scientific  movement  of  the  time 
from  which  it  issues,  be  able  to  con- 
ceal from  us,  much  longer,  its  his- 
tory?— Shall  we  be  able  to  accept  in 
explanation  of  it,  much  longer,  the  story 
of  the  Stratford  poacher? 

The  popular  and  traditional  theory 
of  the  origin  of  these  works  was  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  after  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  led  to  its 
first  imposition  had  ceased  to  exist,  be- 
cause, m  fact,  no  one  had  any  motive 
for  taking  the  trouble  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  common  disposition  to  receive, 
in  good  fedth,  a  statement  of  this  kind, 
however  extraordinary — ^the  natural  in- 
tellectual preference  of  the  affirmative 
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proposition  b.  ^aiicl,  as  the  explanation 
of  a  given  phenomenon,  when  the  nega- 
tive or  the  doubt  compels  one  to  launch 
out  for  himself,  in  search  of  new  posi- 
tions— this,  alone,  might  serve  to  ao- 
count  for  this  result,  at  a  time  when 
criticism,  as  yet,  was  not;  when  the 
predominant  mental  habit,  on  all  ordi- 
nary questions,  was  still  that  of  passive 
acceptance,  and  the  most  extraordinary, 
excitements,  on  questions  of  the  most 
momentous  interest,  could  only  rouse 
the  public  mind  to  assume,  temporarily, 
any  other  attitude. 

And  the  impression  which  these  works 
produced,  even  in  their  first  imperfect 
mode  of  exhibition,  was  already  so  pro- 
found and  extraordinarv,  as  to  ^ve  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  attributed 
origin  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  tending  to 
enhance  this  positive  force  in  the  tra- 
dition. Propounded  as  a  fact,  not  as  a 
theoiy,  its  very  boldness — ^its  startling 
improbability — ^was  made  at  once  to 
contribute  to  its  strength;  covering, 
beforehand,  the  whole  ground  of  attack. 
The  wonderful  origin  of  these  works 
was,  from  the  first,  the  predominant 
point  in  the  impression  they  made — tiie 
prominent  marvel  in  those  marvels, 
around  which  all  the  new  wonders,  that 
the  later  criticism  evolved,  still  con- 
tinued to  arrange  themselves. 

For  the  discoveries  of  this  criticism 
had  yet  no  tendency  to  suggest  any 
new  belief  on  this  point,  fithe  face 
of  all  that  new  appreciation  of  the  works 
themselves,  which  was  involved  in  them, 
the  storjr  of  that  wondrous  origin  could 
still  mamtain  its  footing; — through  all 
the  ramifications  of  this  criticism,  it  still 
grew  and  inwound  itself,  not  without 
vital  limitation,  however,  to  the  criticism 
thus  entangled.  But  these  new  dis- 
coveries involved,  for  a  time,  conclusions 
altogether  in  keeping  with  tiie  tradition. 

This  new  force  in  literature,  for  which 
books  contained  no  precedent— this  now 
manifestation  of  creative  energy,  with 
its  self-sustained  vitalities ;  with  its  inex- 
haustible prodigality,  mocking  nature 
herself ;  with  its  new  grasp  of  the  whole 
circuit  of  human  aims  and  activities ; — 
this  force,  so  unlike  anything  that  scho- 
lasticism or  art  had  ever  before  produced, 
though  it  came,  in  fsu^t,  with.the  sweep 
of  all  thea^s — moved  with  all  theur  slow 
accumulation— could  not  account  for 
itself  to  those  critics,  as  anything  but 
a  new  and  mystic  manifestation  of  nature 
— a  new  upwelling  of  the  occult  vital 


forces,  underiying  our  phenomenal  ex- 
istence—invading the  historic  order 
with  one  capricious  leap,  laughing  at 
history,  telling  the  laboring  ages  that 
their  sweat  and  blood  had  been  in  vain. 

And  the  tradition  at  hand  was  entirely 
in  harmony  with  this  conception.  For, 
to  this  superhuman  eenius,  brinjring 
with  it  its  own  laws  and  intuitions  trom 
some  outlyinfif  region  of  life,  not  subject 
to  our  natunu  conditions,  and  not  to  be 
included  in  our  **  philosophy,"  the  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  man,  natural 
or  acquired,  would,  of  course,  seem  trivial 
What  could  any  culture,  or  any  merely 
natural  endowment  accomplish,  that 
would  furnish  the  required  explanation 
of  this  result  ?  And,  by  way  of  defining 
itself  as  an  agency  wholly  supernal,  was 
it  not,  in  fact,  necessary  that  it  should 
select,  as  its  organ,  one  in  whom  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual manifestations  were  obviously, 
oven  ^ssly,  wanting? 

Witn  this  theory  of  it,  no  one  need 
find  it  strange  that  it  should  pass  in  its 
selection  those  grand  old  cities,  where 
learning  sat  enthroned  with  all  her  time- 
honored  array  of  means  and  appliances 
for  the  development  of  mental  resource 
— ^where  the  genius  of  England  had 
hitherto  been  accomplished  for  all  its 
triumphs— and  that  it  should  pass  the 
lofty  centres  of  church  and  state,  and 
the  crowded  haunts  of  professional  life« 
where  the  mental  activities  of  the  time 
were  gathered  to  its  conflicts ;  where, 
in  hourly  collision,  each  strong  individu- 
ality was  printing  itself  upon  a  thousand 
others,  and  taking  in  turn  from  all  their 
impress;  where,  in  the  thick  coming 
change  of  that  **  time-bettering  ago,'*  in 
its  crowding  multiplicities,  and  varieties, 
and  oppositions,  life  grew  warm,  and 
in  the  old  the  new  was  stirring,  and  in 
the  many,  the  one ;  where  wit,  and  phi^ 
losophy,  and  fancy,  and  humor,  in  the 
thicKOst  onsets  of  the  hour,  were  learn- 
ing to  veil,  in  courtiy  phrase,  in  double 
and  triple  meanings,  in  crowding  com- 
plexities of  conceits  and  unimagined 
subtieties  of  form,  the  freedoms  that  the 
time  had  nurtured ;  where  genius  flashed 
up  from  all  her  hidden  sources,  and  the 
soul  of  the  age — **tiie  mind  reflecting 
ages  past*' — ^was  collecting  itself,  and 
ready,  even  then,  to  leap  forth,  "not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.*' 

And,  indeed,  was  it  no^fitting  that  this 
new  inspiration,  which  wa&  to  reveal  the 
latent  forces  of  nature,  and  her  scorn  of 
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conditions — ^fastenin^  her  contempt  for 
all  time  upon  the  pride  of  hnman  cultnre 
at  its  height — was  it  not  fitting,  that 
it  should  select  this  moment  of  all 
others,  and  this  locality,  that  it  mi^ht 
pass  by  that  very  centre  of  lustorical 
inflaencee,  which  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
then  made, — that  it  might  involve  in  its 
perpetual  eclipse  that  immortal  group 
of  heroes,  and  statesmen,  and  scholars, 
and  wits,  and  poets,  with  its  enthroned 
kin^  of  thought,  taking^  all  the  past  for 
his  mheritance,  and  claiming  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  futurity,  as  the  scene  and 
limit  of  his  dominion  ?  Tes,  even  he — 
he, whose  thought  would  grasp  the  whole, 
and  keep  his  grasp  on  it  perpetual — 
speaks  to  us  stUl  out  of  that  cloud  of 
mockery  that  fell  upon  him,  when 
•*  Great  Nature"  passed  him  by — even 
him — ^with  his  immortal  longings,  with 
his  world-wide  aims,  with  his  new  mas- 
tery of  her  secrets,  too,  and  his  new 
sovereignty  over  her,  to  drop  her  crown 
of  immortality — ^lit  with  the  finest  es- 
sence of  that  which  makes  his  own  page 
immortal — on  the  brow  of  the  pet  horse- 
boy at  Blackfriars^-the  wit  and  good 
fellow  of  the  London  link-holders,  the 
menial  attache  and  elevi  of  the  play- 
house— ^the  future  actor,  and  joint  pro- 
Srietor,  of  the  New  Theatre  on  the 
(ankside. 

Who  quarrels  with  this  movement  ? 
Who  does  not  find  it  fitting  and  pleasant 
enough  ?  Let  the  *'  thrice  three  muses" 
go  into  mourning  as  deep  as  they  will  for 
uiis  desertion — as  desertion  it  was — for 
we  all  know  that  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  this  fellow  cared  never  a  farthing 
for  them,  but  only  for  his  gains  at  their 
hands ; — ^let  learning  hide  as  she  best 
may,  her  baffled  het^  in  this  disgrace — 
who  cares  ? — who  does  not  rather  laugh 
with  great  creating  nature  in  her  tri- 
umph? 

At  least,  who  would  be  willing  to  ad- 
mit, for  a  moment,  that  there  was  one  in 
all  that  cotemporary  circle  of  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  men  of  vast  and 
varied  genius,  capable  of  writing  these 
plays ;  and  who  feels  the  least  difficulty 
m  supposing  that  **  this  player  here," 
as  Hamlet  terms  him — the  whole  force 
of  that  outburst  of  scorn  inefiEiable  bear- 
ing on  the  word,  and  on  that  which  it 
represented  to  him — who  doubts  that 
this  player  is  most  abundantly  and 
Bunerabundantly  competent  to  it  ? 

Now  that  the  deer-stealing  fire  has 
gone  out  of  him,  now  that  this  youthful 
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impulse  has  beentaughtW conventional 
social  limits,  sobered  into  the  mild,  sa- 
piens, wit^  "  Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the 
Globe,"  distmguished  for  the  success- 
ful management  of  his  own  fortimes,  for 
his  upright  dealings  with  his  neighbors, 
too,  and  **  his  facetious  grace  in  writ- 
ing," patronized  by  men  of  rank,  who 
include  his  theatre  among  their  instru- 
mentalities for  afiEecting  the  popular 
mind,  and  whose  relations  to  him  are,  in 
fact,  indentical  with  those  which  Hamlet 
sustains  to  the  players  of  his  piece, 
what  is  to  hinder  this  Mr.  Shakespeare 
— the  man  who  keeps  the  theatre  on  the 
Bankside— from  working  himself  into  a 
frenzy  when  he  likes,  and  scribbling  out 
unconsciously  Lears,  and  Macbeths,  and 
Hamlets,  merely  as  the  necessary  dia- 
lo^e  to  the  spectacles  he  professionally 
euibits ;  ay,  and  what  is  to  hinder  his 
boilinff  his  kettle  with  tiie  manuscripts, 
too,  if^en  he  has  done  with  them,  if  he 
chooses  ? 

What  it  would  be  madness  to  suppose 
the  most  magnificently  endowed  men  of 
that  wondrous  age  could  accomplish-- 
its  real  men,  those  who  have  left  their 
lives  in  it,  woven  in  its  web  through- 
out— what  it  would  be  madness  to  sup- 
pose these  men,  who  are  but  men,  and 
known  as  such,  could  accomplish,  thij^ 
Mr.  Shakespeare,  actor  and  manager,  of 
whom  no  one  knows  anything  else, 
shall  be  able  to  do  for  you  in  **the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  without  so  much 
as  knowing  it,  and  there  shall  be  no 
words  about  it. 

And  are  not  the  obscurities  that  in- 
volve his  life,  so  impenetrably  in  fact, 
the  true  Shakespearean  element?  In 
the  boundless  sea  of  negations  which 
surrounds  that  play-house  centre,  sure- 
ly he  can  unroll  himself  to  any  length, 
or  gather  himself  into  any  shape  or 
attitude,  which  the  criticism  in  hand 
may  call  for.  There  is  nothing*  to  bring 
up  against  him,  with  one's  theories.  For, 
here  in  this  dayhght  of  our  modem  criti- 
cism, in  its  noontide  glare,  has  he  not 
contrived  to  hide  himself  in  the  pro- 
foundesl  depths  of  that  stuff  that  myths 
are  made  of?  Who  shall  come  in  com- 
petition with  him  here  ?  Who  shall  dive 
mto  the  bottom  of  that  sea  to  pluck  his 
drowned  honors  from  him  ? 

Take,  one  by  one,  the  splendid  men 
of  this  Elizabethan  age.  and  set  thorn 
down  with  a  Hamlet  to  write,  and  you 
will  say  beforehand,  such  ftn  one  can 
not  do  it,  nor  such  an  one, — nor  he, 
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with*  that  profoundest  insight  and  deter- 
mination of  his  which  taught  him  to  put 
physical  nature  to  the  question  that  he 
might  wring  from  her  her  secrets;  hut 
humanity,  human  nature,  of  course,  had 
none  worth  notmg  for  him; — oh  no; 
he,  with  his  infinite  wit  and  invention, 
with  his  worlds  of  covert  humor,  with 
his  driest  prose,  pressed,  bursting  with 
Shakspearean  beauty,  he  could  not  do 
it;  nor  he,  with  his  Shakspearean  ac- 
quaintance with  life,  with  his  Shake- 
spearean knowledge  of  men  under  all 
the  diffsring  social  conditions,  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
his  world-wide  experiences  of  nature 
and  fortune,  with  the  rush  and  outbreak 
of  his  fienr  mind  kindling  and  darting 
throu^  all  his  time ;  he,  with  his  Shake- 
spearean grace  and  freedom,  with  his 
versatile  and  profound  acquirements, 
with  his  large,  genial,  generous,  pro- 
digal, Shakespearean  soul  that  would 
comprehend  aU,  and  ally  itself  with  aU, 
he  could  not  do  it;  neither  of  these 
men,  nor  both  of  them  together,  nor  all 
the  wits  of  the  age  together : — but  this 
Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  this 
mild,  respectable,  obliging  man,  this 
**  Johannes  Factotum"  (as  a  cotem- 
porary  calls  him,  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  his  undertaking  **  a  blank  verse,")  is 
there  any  difficulty  here  ?  Oh  no !  None 
in  the  world :  for,  in  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  that  illimitable  green-room' 
of  his,  *' by  the  mass,  he  is  anything,  and 
he  can  do  anything  and  that  roundly  too," 
Is  it  wonderful  ?  And  is  not  that  what 
we  like  in  it  ?  Would  you  make  a  man 
of  him?  With  this  miraculous  inspi- 
ration of  his,  would  you  ask  anything 
else  of  him  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  you 
touch  ^e  Shakespearean  essence,  with 
a  question  as  to  motives,  and  possibi- 
lities ?  Would  he  be  Shakespeare  still, 
if  ho  should permityou to  hamper  him 
with  oonditions  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  then  ?  And  will  you  not 
leave  him  to  us?  Shall  we  have  no 
Shakespeare?  Have  not  we  scholars 
enough,  and  wits  enough,  and  men,  of 
every  other  kind  of  genius,  enough, 
— but  have  we  manjr  Shakespeares  ? — 
that  you  should  wish  to  run  this  one 
through  with  your  questions,  this  one, 
great,  glorious,  inmiite  impossibility, 
that  has  had  us  in  its  arms,  all  our 
lives  from  the  beginning.  If  you  dis- 
solve him  do  you  not  dissolve  us  with 
him  ?  If  you  take  him  to  pieces,  do 
you  not  undo  us,  also  ? 


Ah,  surely  we  did  not  need  this  master 
spirit  of  our  race  to  tell  us  that  there  is 
that  in  the  foundation  of  this  human 
soul,  **that  loves  to  apprehend  more 
than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends," 
nay,  that  there  is  an  infinity  in  it,  that 
finds  her  ordinances  too  stoiight,  that 
will  leap  from  them  when  it  can,  and 
shake  the  head  at  her.  And  have  we 
not  all  lived  once  in  regions  full  of  peo- 
ple that  were  never  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves  m  any  of  these 
matters  ?  And  when,  precisely,  did  we 
pass  that  charmed  line,  beyond  which 
these  phantoms  cannot  come  ?  When 
was  the  word  definitively  spoken  which 
told  us  that  the  childhood  of  the  race 
was  done,  or  that  its  grown-up  children 
were  to  nave  henceforth  no  conjurors  ? 
Who  yet  has  heard  the  crowing  of  that 
cock,  »♦  at  whose  warning,  whether  in 
earth  or  air,  the  extravagant  and  erring 
spirit  hies  to  his  confine  7"  The  nuts, 
indeed,  are  all  cracked  long  ago,  whence 
of  old  the  faiiy  princess,  in  her  coach 
and  six,  drove  out  so  freely  with  aU  her 
regal  retinue,  to  crown  the  hero's  for- 
tunes; and  the  rusty  lamp,  that  once 
filled  the  dim  hut  of  poverty  with  east- 
em  splendors,  has  lost  its  capabilities. 
But,  when  our  youth  robbed  us  of  those, 
had  it  not  marvels  and  impossibilities  of 
its  own  to  replace  them  with,  yet  more 
magical ;  and  surely,  manhood  itself,  the 
soberest  maturity,  can  not  vet  be  with- 
out these  substitutes ;  and  it  is  nature's 
own  voice  and  outcry  that  we  hear 
whenever  one  of  them  is  taken  from  us. 

Let  him  alone !  We  have  lecturers 
enough  and  professors  enough  abready. 
Let  him  alone  I  We  will  keep  this  one 
mighty  conjuror,  still,  even  in  the  place 
where  men  most  do  congregate,  and 
nobody  shall  stir  a  hair  on  his  impossi- 
ble old  head,  or  trouble  him  with  a  ques- 
tion. He  shall  stand  there  still,  pulling 
interminable  splendors  out  of  places 
they  never  could  have  been  in ;  that 
is  the  charm  of  it ;  he  shall  stand  there 
rubbing  those  few  sickly  play-house 
manuscripts  of  his,  or  a  few  old,  musty 
play-house  novels,  and  wringing  from 
them  the  very  wine  of  aU  our  fife,  show- 
ering from  their  greasy  folds  the  gems 
and  gold  of  all  the  ages !  He  shall  stand 
there  spreading,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  for  a  single  night  in  a  dirty  theatre, 
**  to  complete  a  purchase  that  he  has  a 
mind  to,"  the  leasts  of  the  immortal 
gods ;  and  before  our  lips  can,  by  any 
chance,  have  reached  even  the  edge  of 
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those  caps,  that  open  down  into  infini- 
ty,  when  the  show  has  seryed  his  por- 
pose,  he  shall  whisk  it  all  awaj  again, 
and  leaye  no  wreck  behind,  except  by 
accident ;  and  none  shall  remonstrate, 
or  say  to  him,  **  wherefore  ?'*  He  shall 
stand  there,  still,  for  ns  all — ^the  magici- 
an; nature's  one,  complete,  incontesti- 
ble,  gorgeous  triumph  over  the  impos- 
sibilities of  reason. 

For  the  primary  Shakspearean  con- 
dition inyolves  at  present,  not  merely 
the  accidental  absence  of  those  external 
means  of  intellectual  enlargement  and 
perfection,  whereby  the  long  arts  of  the 
a^es  are  niade  to  bring  to  the  individual 
mind  their  last  results,  multiplying  its 
single  forces  with  the  life  of  ail  ;---but 
it  requires  also,  the  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal intellectual  tastes,  aims,  and  pur- 
suits; it  requires  that  this  man  shall 
be  below  all  other  men,  in  his  sordid  in- 
capacity for  appreciating  intellectual 
values;  it  requires  that  he  shall  be 
able,  not  merely  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  these  plays,  not  merely  to 
hear  them  and  read  them  for  himself, 
but  to  conipose  them  ;  it  requires  him 
to  be  able  to  compose  the  Tempest,  and 
Othello,  and  Macbeth,  without  suspect- 
ing that  there  is  anything  of  permanent 
interest  in  them — any thu^  that  will  out- 
last the  spectacle  of  the  hour. 

The  ait  of  writing  had  been  already 
in  use,  twenty-five  centuries  in  Europe, 
and  a  Shakespeare,  one  would  think, 
might  have  been  able  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  its  value  and  applications; 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  in  use  on  the 
continent  a  century  and  a  half,  and  it 
was  already  darting  through  every  civil- 
ized comer  of  it,  and  through  England, 
too,  no  uncertain  intimations  of  its  his- 
toric purport — ^intimations  significant 
enough  *'  to  make  bold  power  look  pale*' 
alreeSy — and  one  would  think  a  Shake- 
speare might  have  understood  its  mes- 
sage. But  no !  This  very  spokesman 
of  the  new  era  it  ushers  in,  trusted  with 
this  legacy  of  .'the  new-bom  times ;  this 
man,  whom  we  aU  so  look  up  to,  and 
reverence,  with  that  inalienable  treasure 
of  ours  in  his  hands,  which  even  Ben 
Jonson  knew  was  not  for  him,  '*nor 
for  an  age — but  for  all  time,"  why  this 
Jack  Cade  that  he  is  must  needs  take 


us  back  three  thousand  years  with  it, 
and  land  us  at  the  gates  of  Ilium  ! 
The  arts  of  humanity  and  history,  as 
they  stood  when  Troy  was  bumed, 
must  save  this  treasure  for  us,  and  be 
our  means  of  access  to  it!  He  will 
leave  this  work  of  his,  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  world  have  come  to  be  in- 
wrought for  all  the  future,  he  will  leave 
it  where  Homer  left  his,  on  the  lips  of 
the  mouthing  **  rhapsodists !" 

Apparenmr,  indeed,  he  will  be  care- 
ful to  teach  these  **  robustious,  periwig- 
pated  fellows"  their  proper  relations  to 
him.  He  will  industriously  instract 
them  how  to  pronounce  his  dialogue,  so 
as  to  give  the  unmediate  efiect  intended ; 
controlling  even  the  gesticulations,  in- 
sisting on  the  stops,  ruling  out  utterly 
the  town-crier's  emphasis ;  and,  abovo 
all,  protesting,  with  a  tme  author's  jeal- 
ousy, against  interpolation  or  any 
meddling  with  his  text.  Indeed,  the 
directions  to  the  players,  which  he  puts  . 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet — involving,  as 
they  do,  not  merely  the  nice  sensibility 
of  the  artist,  and  his  nervous,  instinctive, 
esthetic,  acquaintance  with  his  art,  but 
a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  its 
principles — these  directions  would  have 
led  us  to  infer  that  he  would,  at  least, 
know  enough  of  the  value  of  his  own 
works  to  avail  himself  of  the  printing 
press,  for  their  preservation,  and  not 
'only  that,  they  would  have  led  us  to 
expect  from  him  a  most  exouisitely 
careful  revision  of  his  proofs.  But  how 
is  it  ?  He  destroys,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  the  manuscripts  of  his  un- 
published plays,  and  we  owe  to  acci- 
aent,  and  to  no  core  of  his  whatever, 
his  woriLs  as  they  have  come  to  us. 
Did  ever  the  human  mind  debase  itself 
to  the  possibility  of  receiving  such  non- 
sense as  this,  on  any  subject,  before  1* 
He  had  those  manuscripts!  He 
had  those  originals  which  publishers 
and  scholars  would  give  millions  now 
to  purchase  a  glimpse  of;  he  had 
the  original  Hiunlet,  with  its  last 
finish ;  he  had  the  original  Lear,  with 
his  own  final  readings;  he  had  them 
all — all,  pointed,  emphasized,  directed, 
as  they  came  from  the  gods;  he  had 
them  all,  all  finished  as  the  critic  of 
*^ Hamlet"    and  **  Midsummer  Night's 


**  Thottfffa  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  profen  to  have  aoooss  to  these  very  papers,  and  boast  of 
being  able  to  bring  oat  an  absolutely  faultless  edition,  to  take' the  place  of  those  stolen  and 
surreptitious  copies  then  in  circulation,  the  edition  which  is  actually  produced,  in  connection 
with  this  announcement,  is  itself  found  to  be  full  of  verbal  errors,  and  is  supposed,  by  later 
oditurs,  to  have  been  derived  firom  no  better  source  than  its  predecessors. 
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Dream"  mnst  have  finished  them ;  and 
he  left  us  to  wear  out  oar  youth,  and 
squander  our  lifetime,  in  poring  over  and 
setting  right  the  old,  garbled  copies  of 
the  pkj-house !  He  had  those  manu- 
scripts, and  the  printinff-press  had  been 
at  its  woriL  a  hundred  years  when  he 
was  bom,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
leave  the  best  wits  and  scholars  of  all 
succeeding  ages,  with  Pope  and  John- 
son at  theur  head,  to  exhaust  their  inge- 
nuity, and  sour  their  dispositions,  and 
to  waste  their  golden  hours,  year  after 
year,  in  groping  after  and  guessing  out 
his  hidden  meanings ! 

He  had  those  manuscripts !  In  the 
name  of  that  sovereign  reason,  whose 
name  he  dares  to  take  upon  his  lips  so 
often,  what  did  he  do  with  them  ?  Did 
he  wantonly  destroy  them  ?  No !  Ah, 
no !  he  did  not  care  enough  for  them  to 
take  that  trouble.  No,  he  did  not  do 
that!  That  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  this  most 
respectable  impersonation  of  the  Genius 
of  the  British  Isle,  as  it  stands  set  up 
for  us  at  present  to  worship.  Some 
worthy,  domestic,  private,  economic  use, 
doubtless,  they  were  put  to.  For,  is  not 
he  a  private,  economical,  practical  man 
— this  Shakespeare  of  ours — with  no 
stuff  and  nonsense  about  him — a  plain, 
true-blooded  Englishman,  who  minds 
his  own  business,  and  leaves  other  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  theirs  ?  Is  not  this 
our  Shakespeare  ?  Is  it  not  the  boast 
of  England,  that  he  is  just  that,  and 
nothing  else  ?  »*  What  aid  he  do  with 
them  ?"  He  gave  them  to  his  cook,  or 
Dr.  Hale  put  up  potions  for  his  patients 
in  them,  or  Judith,  poor  Judith — who 
signified  her  relationship  to  the  author 
of  "Lear,"  and  the  "Tempest,"  and 
her  right  to  the  glory  of  the  name  he  left 
her,  by  the  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
"  man"  which  she  affixes  to  legal  in- 
struments— poor  Judith  may  have 
curled  her  hair  to  the  day  of  her  death 
with  them,  without  dreaming  of  any 
harm.  *•  What  did  he  do  with  them  T" 
And  whose  business  is  it?  Weren't 
they  his  own?  If  he  chose  to  bum 
them  up,  or  put  them  to  some  pri- 
vate use,  had  not  he  a  perfect  right  to 
doit? 

No  !  Traitor  and  miscreant !  No  ! 
What  did  ^ou  do  with  them  ?  You  have 
skulked  this  question  lon^  enough.  You 
will  have  to  account  for  uiem.  x  ou  will 
have  to  tell  us  what  you  did  with  them. 
The  awakening  ages  will  put  you  on 


the  stand,  and  you  wUl  not  leave  it 
until  you  answer  the  question,  "  What 
did  you  do  with  them  ?" 

^d  yet,  do  not  the  critics  dare  to 
boast  to  us,  that  he  did  compose  these 
works  for  his  own  private,  particular 
ends  only  ?  Do  they  not  tell  us,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  and  "a 
thing  to  thank  God  on,"  with  uplifted 
eves,  and  speechless  admiration  points, 
that  he  did  "  die,  and  leave  the  world 
no  copy  ?"  But  who  is  it  that  insists 
so  much,  so  strangely,  so  repetitioualy, 
upon  the  wrong  to  humanity,  the  fraud 
done  to  nature,  when  the  individual 
fells  to  render  in  his  accoimt  to  time  of 
all  that  nature  gives  him  ?  Who  is  it 
that  writes,  obscurely,  indeed,  so  many 
sonnets,  only  to  ring  the  chants  on 
this  very  subject,  sinking  out,  point  b^ 
pomt,  not  the  Pl^tomc  theory,  but  his 
own  ^sh  and  beautiful  study  of  great 
nature's  law,  and  his  own  new  and  scU 
entific  doctrine  of  conservation  enA 
advancement?  And  who  is  it  tiiat 
writes,  unconsciously,  no  doubt».  and 
without  its  ever  occurring  to  him  tbat 
it  was  going  to  be  printed,  or  ta  be.  read 
by  any  one  ? 

"  Thjfselftind  thy  hchngingt 
Are  not  thine  own  bo  proper,  a«  to  waste 
Tkytelfupon  thy  virt%te»y  thfim.  on  thee.' 

For  here  is  the  preacher  of  another 
doctrine,  which  j>uts  tiie  good  that  is 
private  and  particular  where  the  sover^ 
eignty  that  is  in  nature  puts  it : 

"  Heaven  doth  with,  as,  m  tee  vUh,  torckm  do  i 
Not  light  them  for  theoaieelvee.    £or  if  our 

Tirtnes 
I>id  not  fi^iQ  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  aKke 
As  if  we  had  them  net     Spirits  are  not 

finely  touched 
Bat  to  fine  issaes,  and  nature  never  lends 
The  smaUeet  soruplo  of  her  excdlence, 
Bat,  like  a  thrifiy  s^dessj  she  doterminea 
Herself  the  glorv  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  9sxq.  nse." 

Truly  tbo  man  who  writes  in  this 
style,  with  such  poetic  iteration,  mi^t 
put  in  Hamlet*8  plea,  when  his  critics 
accuse  hkn  of  tmoonsciousness : 

**  Bring  me  to  the  test 
And  I  the  matter  wul  reword ;  which  madnesa- 
Would  gambol  from.*' 

What  infirmity  of  blindness  is  it,  then, 
that  we  charge  upon  this  "  god  of  our 
idolatry !"  And  what  new  race  of  Cali- 
bans are  we,  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  worship  this  monstrous  incon- 
gruity— ^this  Trinculo — ^this  imperson- 
ated moral  worthlessness  ?     On,  stu- 
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minded 


^7,  past  finding  out !  "  The  nyriad- 
minded  one,"  the  light  of  rar-off 
futurities  was  in  him,  and  he  knew  it 
not!  While  the  word  was  on  his  lips, 
nnd  he  reasoned  of  it,  he  heeded  it  not ! 
He,  at  whose  feet  all  men  else  are  proud 
to  sit,  came  to  him,  and  found  no  rever- 
ence. The  treasure  for  us  all  was  put 
into  his  hands,  and — he  did  not  waste 
it — ^he  did  not  keep  it  laid  up  in  a  nap- 
kin, he  did  not  dig  in  the  earth,  and 
hide  his  lord's  money ;  no,  he  used  it ! 
he  used  it  for  his  own  despicable  and 
sordid  ends,  "to  complete  purchases 
that  he  had  a  mind  to,"  and  ne  left  us 
to  gather  up  **  the  arts  and  fragments  " 
as  best  we  may.  And  they  dare  to  tell 
us  this  of  him,  and  men  belieye  it,  and 
to  this  hour  his  bones  are  canonized, 
to  this  hour  his  tomb  is  a  shrine,  where 
the  genius  of  the  cool,  sagacious,  clear- 
thoughted  Northern  Isle  is  worshiped, 
under  the  form  of  a  mad,  unconscious, 
intellectual  possession — a  dotard  in- 
spiration, incapable  of  its  own  designs, 
wanting  in  the  essential  attribute  of  all 
mental  power — self-coffnition. 

And  yet,  who  womd  be  willing  to 
spare,  now,  one  point  in  that  time-, 
honored,  incongruous  whole?  Who 
would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
least  of  those  contradictions,  which 
have  become,  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  our  appreciation  of  these 
works,  so  inextricably  knit  toge^er, 
and  thereby  inwrou^h^  as  it  were,  into 
our  inmost  life?  Who  can,  in  fact, 
fairly  convince  himself,  now,  that  deer- 
stealing  and  link-holding,  and  the  name 
of  an  obscure  family  in  Stratford — 
common  enough  there,  thouffh  it  means 
what  it  does  to  us — and  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent performances,  at  a  Surrey  thea- 
tre, are  not  really,  after  all,  essential 
preliminaries  and  concomitants  to  the 
composition  of  a  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or 
a  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,  or  a 
Twelfth  Night?  And  what  Shake- 
speare critic,  at  least,  could  persuade 
himself,  now,  that  any  other  motive 
than  the  purchase  of  the  Globe  theatre, 
and  thnt  capital  messuage  or  tenement 
in  Stratford,  called  the  New  Place,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  the 
lands  adjoiniDg,  and  the  house  in  Hen- 
ley street,  could  by  any  possibility 
have  originated  such  works  as  these  ? 


And  what  fool  would  undertake  to 
prove,  now,  that  the  fsbct  of  the  deer- 
stealing,  or  any  other  point  in  the 
traditionary  statement,  may  admit  of 
question  ?  Certainly,  If  we  are  to  have 
an  historical  or  traditionary  Shake- 
speare of  any  kin^C  out  of  our  present 
materials,  it  be<lomes  us  to  protest,  with 
the  utmost  severity,  against  the  least 
meddling  therewith.  If  they  are  not 
sufficiently  meaj^  already-^u  the  two 
or  three  historical  points  we  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  and  ^  miserable  scraps 
and  fragments  p£  gossip,  which  the 
painful  explorations  of  two  centuries 
have,  at  l^gth,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  tbe^'obuvion  to  which  this  man's 
time  consigned  him* — if  these  points 
are  to  be  encroached  i^n,  and  impair- 
ed by  criticism,  we  may  as  well  throw 
up  the  question  altogether.  In  tiie 
name  of  all  that  is  tangible,  leave  us 
what  there  is  of  affixation  here. 
Surely  we  have  negations  enough  al- 
ready. If  he  did  not  steal  the  deer, 
will  you  tell  us  what  one  mortal  thing 
he  did  do  ?  He  wrote  the  plays.  Bu^ 
did  the  man  who  wrote  the  plays  do 
nothing  else?  Are  there  not  some 
foregone  conclusions  in  them? — some 
intimations,  and  round  ones,  too,  that 
he  who  wrote  them,  be  he  who  he  n^ay* 
has  had  experiences  of  some  sort  ?  Do 
such  things  as  these,  that  the  plays  are 
full  of,  begin  in  the  fingers'  ends  ?  Can 
you  find  them  in  an  ink-horn?  Can 
you  sharpen  them  out  of  a  goose-quill? 
Has  your  Shakespeare  wit  and  inven- 
tion enough  for  that  ? 

But  the  man  was  a  player,  and  the 
manager  of  a  play-house,  and  these 
are  plays  that  he  writes.  And  what 
kind  of  play  is  it  that  you  find  in  them 
— and  what  is  the  tli^atre — and  who 
are  the  actors?  Has  this  man's  life 
been  all  play?  Has  there  been  no 
earnest  in  it? — no  acting  in  his  own 
name  ?  Had  he  no  part  of  his  own  in 
time,  then?  Has  he  dealt  evermore 
with  second-hand  reports,  imreal  sha- 
dows, and  mockeries  of  things?  Has 
there  been  no  personal  grapple  with 
realities,  here  ?  Ah,  let  mm  have  that 
one  living  opposite.  Leave  him  that 
single  shot  "heard  round  the  world.'* 
Did  not  Eschylus  fight  at  Salamis? 
Did  not  Scipio  teach  Terence  how  to 


*  Constitating,  when  well  pat  toffother,  precisely  that  hlstorio  triul  which  an  old,  defunct^ 
indififerent.  fourth-rate  play-actor  nanirally  leaves  behind  him,  for  the  benefit  of  any  antiquary 
who  may  nnd  occasion  to  conduct  an  exploration  for  it 
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marshal  his  men  and  wiog  his  words  ? 
(A  ootemporary  and  confidant  of  Shake- 
speare's thinks,  from  internal  eyidenoe, 
tnat  tiie  patron  wrote  the  plays,  in  this 
case,  altogether.)  And  was  not  So- 
crates as  braye  at  Potidea  and  Delium 
as  he  was  in  the  market-place;  and  did 
not  Casar,  the  author,  kill  his  millions  ? 
But,  this  giant  wrestler  and  warrior  of 
ours,  with  the  essence  of  all  the  battles 
of  all  ages  in  his  nerves — ^with  the 
blood  of  a  new  Adam  bubbling  in  hb 
yeins-— he  cannot  be  permitted  to  leap 
out  of  those  everlasting  buskins  of  his, 
long  enough  to  have  a  brush  with  this 
one  live  deer,  but  the  critics  must  have 
out  their  spectacles,  and  be  down  upon 
him  with  their  objections. 

And  what  honest  man  would  want  a 
Shakespeare  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
that  was  not  written  by  that  same  irre- 
gular, lawless,  wild,  reckless,  facetious, 
mw-despising,  art-despising  genius  of  a 
*«Will"  that  did  steal  the  deer?  Is 
not  this  the  Shakespeare  we  have  had 
on  our  shelves  with  our  bibles  and 
prayer-books,  since  our  great  grand- 
sires'  times  ?  The  next  step  will  be  to 
call  in  question  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
and  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

And  what  is  to  become,  too,  under 
this  supposition,  of  that  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  player's  merciless  wit,  and 
*^  facetious  grace  in  writing,"  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  and  left  such  keen  impressions 
on  tiie  minds  of  his  fellow-townsmen  ? 
What  is  to  become,  in  this  case,  of  the 
famous  lampoon  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
nailed  up  on  the  park  gate,  rivaling  m 
Shakespearean  grace  and  sharpness  an- 
other Attic  morceau  from  the  same 
source — ^the  impromptu  on  **  John-a- 
Combe  ]"  These  remains  of  the  poet, 
which  we  find  accredited  to  him  in 
his  native  village,  ^*with  likelihood 
of  truth  enough,"  among  those  who 
best  knew  him,  have  certainly  cost 
the  commentators  too  much  trouble  to 
be  lighliy  relinquished ;  and,  unques- 
tionably, they  do  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  most  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
the  player's  wit  and  the  Stratford  orig^. 

^Io !  no  !  We  cannot  spare  the  deer- 
stealing.  As  the  case  now  stands,  this 
one,  rich,  sparkling  point  in  the  tradi- 
tion, can  by  no  means  be  dispensed 
with.  Take  this  away,  and  what  be- 
comes of  oar  traditional  Shakespeare  ? 
He  ^s!  The  whole  fabric  tumbles 
to   pieces,  or  settles  at  onco  into  a 


hopeless  stolidity.  But  for  the  mercu- 
rial lightning,  which  this  youthful  re- 
miniscence imparts  to  him — ^this  single 
indication  of  a  suppressed  tendency  to 
an  heroic  life— how  could  that  heavy, 
retired  country  gentleman,  late  mana- 
ger of  the  Glol^  and  the  Black&iars 
theatres,  be  made  to  float  at  any  con- 
venient distance  above  the  earth,  in 
the  laboring  conceptions  of  the  artists 
whose  busmess  it  is  to  present  his 
apotheosis  to  us  ?  Enlarge  the  vacant 
platitudes  of  that  forehe^  as  you  will 
— pile  up  the  artificial  brains  in  the 
frontispiece  to  any  height  which  the 
creduhty  of  an  awe-struck  public  will 
hesitate  to  pronounce  idiotic — ^huddle 
the  allegorical  shapes  about  him  as 
thickly  as  yon  will,  and  yet,  but  for 
the  twinkle  which  this  smgle  reminis- 
cence leaves,  this  one  solitary  *'  proof 
of  liberty,"  •*  the  flash  and  outbreak  of 
a  fiery  mind  of  general  assault,"  how 
could  the  old  player  and  showman  be 
made  to  sit  the  bird  of  Jove  so  com- 
fortably as  he  does,  on  his  way  to  the 
waiting  Olympus? 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  this  old  actor 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  who  exhibited  these 
plays  at  his  theatre  in  the  way  of  his 
trade,  and  cared  for  them  precisely  as 
a  tradesman  would — cared  for  them  as 
he  would  have  cared  for  tin  kettles,  or 
earthen  pans  and  pots,  if  they  had  been 
in  his  hue,  instead;  it  is  not  this  old 
tradesman ;  it  is  not  this  old  showman 
and  hawker  of  plays ;  it  is  not  this  old 
lackey,  whose  hand  is  on  all  our  heart- 
strings, whose  name  is,  of  mortal  names, 
the  most  awe-inspiring. 

The  Shakespeare  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  who  exhibited  at  his  theatre  as 
plays,  among  many  others  surpassing 
them  in  immediate  theatrical  success, 
the  wonderful  works  which  bore  his 
name — works  which  were  only  half 
printed,  and  that  surreptitiously,  and  in 
detached  portions  dnrme  his  ufe-time, 
which,  seven  years  after  his  death,  were 
first  collected  and  published  by  authori- 
ty in  his  name,  accompanied,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  with  eulogis- 
tic verses  from  surviving  brother  poets 
— this  yet  living  theatrical  Shakespeare, 
is  a  very  different  one  from  the  Shakes- 
peare of  our  modem  criticism; — ^the 
Shakespeare,  brought  out,  at  length,  by 
more  than  two  centuries  of  readings 
and  the  best  scholarly  investigation  of 
modem  times,  from  between  the  two  lids 
of  that  wondrous  folio. 
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The  faindy- .  limned  outlines  of  the 
nucleus  which  that  name  once  included, 
are  all  gone  long  ago,  dissolyed  in 
the  splendors,  diUted  into  the  infini- 
ties which  this  modem  Shakespeare 
dwells  in.  It  is  Shakespeare  the  au- 
thor, that  we  now  know  only,  the 
author  of  these  worlds  of  profound- 
est  art — these  thought-crowded  worlds, 
which  modem  reading  discovers  in 
these  printed  plays  of  his.  It  is  the 
posthumous  Snakespeare  of  the  pos- 
thumous volume,  that  we  now  know 
only.  No,  not  even  that;  it  is  only 
the  work  itself  that  we  now  know  by 
that  name — ^the  phenomenon  and  not 
its  be^nning.  For,  with  each  new  study 
of  the  printed  page,  further  and  further 
behind  it,  deeper  and  deeper  into  re- 
gions where  no  man  so  much  as  under- 
takes to  follow  it,  retreats  the  power, 
which  is  for  us  all  already,  as  truly  as 
if  we  had  confessed  it  to  ourselves,  the 
unknown,  the  unnamed. 

What  does  this  old  player's  name,  in 
fact,  stand  for  with  us  now  ?  Inwrourfit 
not  into  all  our  literature  merely,  but 
into  all  the  life  of  our  modem  time,  his 
unlearned  utterances  our  deepest  lore, 
which  **  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to 
find,"  his  mystic  page,  the  page  where 
each  one  sees  his  own  life  inscribed, 
point  by  point,  deepening  and  deepeu- 
mg  with  each  new  experience  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave;  what  is  he  to 
us  now  ?  Is  he  the  teacher  of  our  play- 
ers only  ?  What  theatres  hold  now  his 
school?  What  actors'  names  stand 
now  enrolled  in  its  illustrious  lists  ?  Do 
not  all  our  modem  works  incorporate 
his  lore  into  their  essence,  are  they  not 
glittering  on  their  surface  everywhere, 
with  ever  new,  unmissed  jewels  from  his 
mines  ?  Which  of  our  statesmen,  our 
heroes,  our  divines,  our  poets,  our  phi- 
losophers, has  not  learned  of  him ;  and 
in  which  of  all  their  divergent  and  mul- 
tiplying pursuits  and  ezneriences  do 
they  fail  to  find  him  still  with  them, 
still  before  them  ? 

The  name  which  has  stood  to  us 
from  the  beginning, -for  all  this — ^which 
has  been  inwrought  into  it,  which  con- 
centrates it  in  its  unity — cannot  now  be 
touched.  It  has  lost  its  original  sig- 
nificance. It  means  this,  and  this  onty 
to  us.  It  has  drunk  in  the  essence  of 
all  this  power,  and  light,  and  beauty,  and 
identified  itself  wi£  it.  Never,  per- 
haps, can  it  well  mean  anything  else 
to  us. 


You  cannot  christen  a  world  anew, 
though  the  name  that  was  given  to  it  at 
the  rout  prove  an  usurper's.  With  all 
that  we  now  know  of  that  heroic  scholar, 
from  whose  scientific  dream  the  New 
World  was  made  to  emerge  at  last,  in 
the  face  of  the  mockeries  of  his  time, 
with  all  that  appreciation  of  his  work 
which  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
alike  bestow  upon  it,  we  cannot  yet 
separate  the  name  of  his  rival  from 
his  hard-earned  triumph.  What  name 
is  it  that  has  drunk  mto  its  melody, 
forever,  all  the  music  of  that  hope  and 
promise,  which  the  young  continent 
of  Columbus  still  whbpers — in  spite 
of  old  European  e>'ils  planted^  tiiere 
— still  whispers  in  the  troubled  earth  T 
Whose  name  is  it  that  stretches  its 
golden  letters,  now,  from  ocean  to 
ocean^  from  Arctic  to  Antarctic,  whose 
name  now  enrings  the  millions  that  are 
bom,  and  live,  and  die,  knowing  no 
world  but  the  world  of  that  patient 
scholar's  dream — no  reality,  but  the  re- 
ality of  his  chimera  ? 

What  matters  it  ?  Who  cares  ? 
"  What's  in  a  name  ?"  Is  there  any 
voice  from  that  hero's  own  tomb,  to 
rebuke  this  wrong  ?  No.  He  did  not 
toil,  and  straggle,  and  suffer,  and  keep 
his  manly  heart  from  breaking,  to  the 
end,  that  those  millions  might  be  called 
by  his  name.  Ah,  little  know  they, 
who  thus  judge  of  works  like  his,  what 
roots  such  growths  mast  spread,  what 
broad,  sweet  currents  they  must  reach 
and  drink  from.  If  the  millions  are 
blessed  there,  if,  through  the  heat  and 
burden  of  his  weary  day,  man  shall  at 
length  attain,  though  only  after  many 
an  erring  experience  and  fierce  rebuke, 
in  that  new  world,  to  some  height  of 
learning,  to  some    scientific  place  of 

Eeace  and  rest,  where  worlds  are  in 
armony,  and  men  are  as  one,  he 
will  say,  in  God's  name.  Amen !  For, 
on  the  heights  of  endurance  and  self 
renunciation,  where  the  divine  is  possi- 
ble with  men,  we  have  one  name. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  this  poor  pea- 
sant's name,  then,  so  hallowed  m  all  our 
hearts,  now,  with  household  memories, 
that  we  should  seek  to  tear  it  from  the 
countless  fastenings  which  time  has 
given  it  ?  This  name,  chosen  at  least  of 
fortune,  if  not  of  nature,  for  tiie  place 
it  occupies,  dignified  with  all  that  she 
can  lend  it — illustrious  with  her  most 
lavish  favoritism — ^has  she  not  chosen 
to  encircle  it  with  honors  which  make 
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poor  those  that  she  saves  for  her  kings 
and  heroes  ?  Let  it  stand,  then,  and  not 
by  grace  of  fortune  only,  but  hy  consent 
of  one  who  could  afford  to  leave  it  such 
a  legacy.  For  he  was  one  whom  giv- 
ing did  not  impoverish— he  had  wealth 
enough  of  his  own  and  to  spare,  and 
honors  that  he  could  not  part  with. 

**  Once,"  but  in  no  poef  s  garb,  once, 
through  the  thickest  of  this  **  working- 
day  world,"  "  he  trod"  for  hhnself,  with 
bleeding  feet,  **  the  ways  of  glory  here," 
*^  and  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals 
of  honor,"  and,  from  the  wrecks  of  lost 
•<  ambition,"  found  to  the  last  ^*  the  way 
to  rise  in." — 

'*  By  thst  tin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man, 
then,  • 

The  imago  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  hj'il 

Love  thyself  last:  dieriah  the  hearts  that 
hate  thee; 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peacOi 

To  silenoe  envions  tongues.  Be  jost,  and 
fear  not: 

Let  all  the  ends  thoa  um'st  at,  be  thy  coon- 
try's, 

Thy  Qod's,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thoa  faU'st, 
thoa  fall'st 

A  noble  nuurtyr !" 

Let  the  name  stand,  then,  where  the 
poet' has  himself  left  it  If  he — if  he 
himself  did  not  scruple  to  forego  his 
fedrest  honors,  and  leave  his  immortality 
in  a  peasant's  weed ;  if  he  himself  could 
consent  to  bind  his  own  princely  brows 
in  it,  though  it  might  bo  for  ages,  why 
e-en  let  hun  wear  it»  tiien,  as  his  own 
proudest  honor.  To  all  time  let  the 
philosophy  be  preached  in  it,  which 
found  *^in  a  name"  the  heroic  height 
whence  fts  one  great  tenet  could  be  ut- 
tered with  such  an  emphasis,  philoso- 
phy— *^  not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull 
fools  suppose,  but  musical  as  is  Apollo's 
lute,"  roaming  here  at  last  in  wonds  of 
her  own  shaping ;  more  rich  and  varied, 
and  more  intense  tiian  nature's  own; 
where  all  things  **echo  the  name  of 
Prospero ;"  where,  ••  beside  the  groves, 
the  fountains,  every  reffion  near  seems 
all  one  mutual  cry ;"  where  even  young 
love's  own  youngest  melodies,  from 
moon-lit  balconies,  warble  its  argument. 
Let  it  stand,  then.  Leave  to  it  its 
strange  honors — its  unbought  immor- 
tality. Let  it  stand,  at  least,  till  all 
those  who  have  eaten  in  their  youth  of 
the  magic  tables  spread  in  it,  shall  have 
died  in  the  wilderness.  Let  it  stand 
while  it  will,  only  let  its  true  signifi- 
cance be  recognized. 

For,  the  falsity  involved  in  it,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  become  too  gross  to  bo  en- 


dured any  farther.  The  common  sense 
cannot  any  longer  receive  it,  without 
self-abnegation;  and  the  relations  of 
this  question,  on  all  sides,  are  now  too 
mve  and  momentous  to  admit  of  any 
further  postponement  of  it. 

Li  judging  of  this  question,  we  must 
take  into  account  tne  fact  that,  at 
the  time  when  these  works  were  is- 
sued, all  those  characteristio  organiza- 
tions of  the  modem  sees,  for  the 
diffusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  influ- 
ences, which  now  everywhere  cross  and 
recross,  with  electric  fibre^  the  hither- 
to impassable  social  bamers,  were  as 
^et  unimagined.  The  inventions  and 
mstitutions,  in  which  these  had  their 
origin,  were  then  but  beginning  their 
work.  To-day,  there  is  no  scholastic 
seclusion  so  profound  that  the  allied 
voice  and  action  of  this  mighty  living 
^e  may  not  perpetually  penetrate  it. 
To-day,  the  work-shop  nas  become 
clairvoyant.  The  plow  and  the  loom 
are  in  magnetic  communication  with  the 
loftiest  social  centres.  The  last  results 
of  the  most  exqoisite  culture  of  the 
world,  in  aU  its  departments,  are  within 
reach  of  the  lowest  haunt,  where  latent 
genius  and  refinement  await  their  sum- 
mons ;  and  there  is  no  **  smallest  scruple 
of  nature's  excellence"  that  may  not  be 
searched  out  and  kindled.  The  Eng- 
lishman who  but  reads  2%e  Timcst  to- 
day, puts  himself  into  a  connection  with 
his  age,  and  attains  thereby  a  means  of 
enlargement  of  character  and  elevation 
of  thou^t  and  aims,  which,  in  the  age 
of  Eliz^eth,  was  only  possible  to  men 
occupying  tiie  highest  official  and  social 
position. 

It  is  necessary,  too,  to  remember  that 
the  question  here  is  not  a  ^uesHon  of 
lyric  mspiration,  merely ;  neither  is  it  a 
question  of  dramatic  genius,  merely. 
Why,  even  the  poor  player,  that  Hamlet 
quotes  so  admiringly,  **  but  in  a  dream 
of  passion,"  his  soul  rapt  and  subdued 
with  images  of  tenderness  and  beauty, 
**  tears  m  his  eyes,  the  color  in  his 
cheeks,"  even  he,  with  his  fine  sensibili- 
ties, his  rhythmical  ear,  with  his  living 
conceits,  li  nature  has  but  done  her 
part  towards  it,  may  compose  yx)u 
a  lyric  that  you  womd  bmd  up  with 
"Highland  Hary,"  or  "Sir  Patrick 
Spens,"  for  immortality.  And  even 
this  poor  tinker,  profane  and  wicked  as 
he  is,  and  coarse  and  unfurnished  for 
the  poet's  mission  as  he  seems,  when 
once  the  infinities  of  religion,  witib  their 
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diyino  ideals,  shall  penetrate  to  the  deep, 
sweet  sources  of  his  yet  undreamed  of 
genius,  and  arouse  the  latent  soul  in 
him,  with  their  terrific  struggles  and  di- 
vine triumphs,  even  he,  from  the  coarse, 
meagre  materials  which  his  external 
experience  fiimbhes  to  him,  shall  be 
able  to  compose  a  drama,  full  of  immor- 
tal visor  and  freshness,  where  all  men 
shall  near  the  rushing  of  win^s—the 
tread  frt>m  other  spheres — ^in  their  life's 
battle ;  where  all  men  shall  be  able  to 
catch  voices  and  harping  not  of  this 
shore.  But  the  question  is  not  here  of 
a  Bunyan  or  a  Bums.  And  it  is  not 
a  Bloomfield  that  we  have  in  hand  here. 
The  question  is  not  whether  nature  shall 
be  able  to  compose  these,  without  putting 
into  requisition  the  selectest  instrumen- 
talities of  the  ages.  It  is  a  question 
different  in  kind ;  how  difiFerent,  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  works  involved  in  it,  cannot  be  made 
manifest 

It  is  unpossible,  indeed,  to  present  any 
parallel  to  the  case  in  question.  For  if 
we  suppose  a  poor  actor,  or  the  manager 
of  a  theatre,  or  a  printer,  unlearned,  ex- 
cept by  the  acdaent  of  his  trade,  to 
begin  now  to  issue  out  of  his  brain,  in 
the  way  of  his  trade,  wholly  bent  on 
that,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  any  other 
result,  and  unconscious  of  any  other,  a 
body  of  literature,  so  high  above  any- 
thing that  we  now  possess,  in  any  or 
in  cdl  departments ;  so  far  exhausting 
the  excellency  of  all,  as  to  constitute,  bpr 
universal  consent,  the  literature  of  this 
time ;  comprehending  its  entire  scope ; 
based  on  its  subtlest  analysis;  pronounc- 
ing everywhere  its  final  word,  even  such 
a  supposition  would  not  begin  to  meet 
the  absurdity  of  the  case  in  (question. 

If  the  prince  of  showmen  m  our  dav, 
in  that  stately  oriental  retreat  of  his,  m 
Connecticut,  rivaling  even  the  New 
Place  at  Stratford  in  literary  conveni- 
ences, should  begin  now  to  conceive  of 
something  of  Uiis  sort,  as  his  crowning 
speculation,  and  should  determine  to 
undertake  its  execution  in  person,  who 
would  dare  to  question  his  ability?* 
Certainly  no  one  would  have  any  nght 
to  criticise,  now,  the  motive  conceded,  or 
to  put  in  suspicion  its  efficiency  for  the 
proposed  result.  Why,  this  man  could 
not  conduct  his  business  a  day,  he  could 
not  even  htmt  through  the  journals  for 


his  own  puffs  and  advertisements,  with- 
out coming  by  accident  in  contact  with 
means  of  moral  and  intellectual  enlarge- 
ment and  stimulus,  which  could  never 
have  found  tiieir  way,  in  anj  form,  to 
ElLsabeth's  player.  The  railway,  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  the  steam-ship,  the 
steam-press,  with  its  journals,  its  maga- 
zines, its  reviews,  and  its  cheap  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds,  the  public  library,  the 
book-club,  the  popular  lecture,  the  ly- 
ceum,  the  volun^aiy  association  of  every 
kind — ^these  are  all  but  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  apparatus  and  means  of 
culture  which  society  is  now  putting  in 
requisition  in  that  great  school  of  hers, 
wherein  the  universal  man,  rescued 
from  infinite  self-degradations,  is  now 
at  last  beginning  his  culture.  And  yet 
all  these  social  instrumentalities  com- 
bined cannot,  even  now,  so  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  case  supposed  as  to 
make  the  supposition  any  other  than  a 
violent  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  material  which  nature  must  have 
contributed  to  the  Shakespearean  re- 
sult, could,  indeed,  hurdly  have  remained 
inert,  under  any  superincumbent  weight 
of  social  disadvanta^s.  But  the  very 
first  indication  of  its  presence,  under 
such  conditions,  would  have  been  a 
struggle  with  those  disadvantages. 
First  of  all,  it  would  force  its  way  up- 
ward, through  them,  to  its  natural  ele- 
ment ;  first  of  all,  it  would  make  its  way 
into  the  light,  and  possess  itself  of  all 
its  weapons — ^not  spend  itself  in  mad 
movements  in  the  dark,  without  them. 
Look  over  the  history  of  all  the  known 
English  poets  and  authors  of  every 
kind,  back  even  to  the  days  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Adhelra,  and  Cedmon,  and, 
no  matter  how  humble  the  position  in 
which  they  are  bom,  how  many  will 
you  find  among  them  that  have  failed 
to  possess  themselves  ultimately  of  the 
highest  literary  culture  of  the  age  they 
lived  in  ?  how  many,  until  you  come  to 
this  same  Shakespeare  ? 

Well,  then,  if  the  Genius  of  the 
British  Isle  turns  us  out  such  men  as 
those  from  her  universities ;  but,  when 
she  would  make  her  Shakespeare  re- 
treat into  a  green-room,  and  send  him 
forth  from  that,  furnished  as  we  find 
him,  pull  down,  we  say,  pull  down 
those  gray  old  towers,  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  Great  Alfred  has  been  laughed 


*  It  Bhonld  be  stated,  porhape,  that  the  above  was  written  two  or  three  years  since,  and  that 
no  reference  to  Mr.  Bornam'a  recent  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  ago  was  intended. 
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to  BCom;  undo  his  illustrious  monn- 
ment  to  its  last  Anglo-Saxon  stone,  and, 
••by  our  lady,  build — ^theatres!*'  If 
not  Juliet  only,  but  her  author,  and 
Hamlet*s  author,  too,  and  Lear's,  and 
Maobeth*s  can  be  made  inthont  *'  phi- 
losophy," we  are  for  Romeo's  rerdiot, 
*»  Hang  up  philosophy."  If  such  works 
as  these,  and  Julius  Cassar,  and  Coriola- 
nus,  and  Antony,  and  Henry  V.^  and 
Henry  VHI. — ^if  the  MidsummerNight's 
Dream,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  tiie  Twelfth  Ni^ht,'  if  Beatrice,  and 
Benedict,  and  Rosahnd,  and  Jaques,  and 
lago,  and  Othello,  and  all  their  immor- 
tal company — ^if  these  works,  and  all 
that  we  find  in  them,  can  be  got  out  of 
Plutarch's  Liyes,  and  Holinshed,  and  a 
few  old  ballads  and  novels — in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  honest,  give  us  these,  and 
let  us  go  about  our  business;  and 
henceforth  let  him  that  can  be  con- 
Ticted  **  of  traitorously  corrrupting  the 
youth  of  this  realm,  by  erecting  a 
grammar-school,"  be  consigned  to  his 
victims  for  mercy.  »*  Long  live  Lord 
Mortimer!"  Down  with  me  •'papers 
mills !"  "  Throw  learning  to  the  dogs ! 
we'U  none  of  it !" 

But  we  are  not,  as  yet,  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  mver  bearings  of  this 
question.  For  fto  reverence  which  the 
common  theory  has  hitiierto  claimed 
from  us,  as  a  well-authenticated  histori- 
cal fact,  depending  apparently,  indeed, 
on  the  most  unimpeachable  external 
evidence  for  its  support,  has  operated, 
as  it  was  intended  to  operate  in  the 
first  instance,  to  prevent  all  that  kind 
of  reading  and  study  of  the  plays  which 
would  have  made  its  gross  absurdity  ap- 
parent. In  accordance  with  this  origi- 
nal intention,  to  this  hour  it  has  con- 
fiftituted  a  barrier  to  the  tmderstanding 
of  their  true  meaning,  which  no  industry 
or  perseverance  could  surmount;  to 
this  hour  it  has  served  to  prevent, 
apparently,  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of 
their  true  source,  and  ultimate  inten- 
tion. 

But  let  this  theory,  and  the  pre-judg- 
ment it  involves,  be  set  aside,  even  by 
an  h^rpotiiesis,  only  Ions  enough  to 
permit  us  once  to  see,  tor  ourselves, 
what  these  works  do  in  fact  contain, 
and  no  amount  of  historical  evidence 
which  can  be  produced,  no  art,  no  argu- 
ment, will  suffice  to  restore  it  to  its 
present  position.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
hypothesis,  it  is  not  as  a  theory,  that 
tne  truth  here  indicated  will  be  devel- 


oped hereafter.  It  will  come  on  other 
grounds.    It  will  ask  no  favors. 

Condemned  to  refer  the  origin  of 
these  works  to  the  vulgar,  illiterate  man 
who  kept  the  theatre  where  they  were 
first  exhibited,  a  person  of  the  most  or- 
dinary character  and  aims,  compelled 
to  regard  them  as  the  result  merely  of 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  pecuniary 
speculation  in  this  man,  how  oould  we, 
how  oould  any  one  dare  to  see  what  is 
really  in  them  ?  With  this  theory  over- 
hangingthem,  th6ugh  we  threw  our  most 
artistic  lights  upon  it,  and  kept  it  out 
of  sight  when  we  could,  what  painful 
contradictory  mental  states,  what  unac- 
knowledged internal  misgivings  were 
yet  involved  in  our  best  judgments  of 
them.  How  many  passa^s  were  we 
compelled  to  read  "trippmgly,"  with 
the  **  mind's  eye,"  as  the  players  were 
first  taught  to  pronounce  them  on  the 
tongue;  and  if,  in  spite  of  idl  our 
slurring,  the  inner  depths  would  open 
to  us,  if  anything,  which  this  tiieory 
oould  not  account  for,  would,  notwith- 
standing, obtrude  iteelf  upon  us,  we 
endeavored  to  believe  that  it  must  be 
the  reflection  of  our  own  better  learn- 
ing, and  so,  half  lying  to  ourselves, 
making  a  wretehed  compromise  with 
our  own  mental  integrity,  we  still  hur- 
ried on. 

Condemned  to  look  for  the  author  of 
Hamlet  himself— the  subtle  Hamlet  of 
the  university,  the  courtly  Hamlet, 
**  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form" — ^in  that  dirty,  doggbh  group  of 
players,  who  come  mto  uie  scene  sum- 
moned like  a  pack  of  hounds  to  his 
service,  the  very  tone  of  his  courtesjr  to 
them,  with  ito  princely  condescension, 
with  its  arduous  familiarity,  only  serving 
to  make  the  great,  impassable  sociu 
gulf  between  them  the  more  evident — 
compelled  to  look  in  that  ignominious 
group,  witii  ite  faithful  portraiture  of 
tile  mayors  of  that  time  (taken  from  the 
life  oy  one  who  had  had  dealings  with 
them),  for  the  princely  scholar  himself 
in  his  author,  how  could  we  understand 
him — ^tiie  enigmatical  Hamlet,  with  the 
thought  of  ages  in  his  foregone  conclu- 
sions ? 

Witii  such  an  origin,  how  could  we 
see  the  subtiest  skill  of  the  univer^ty, 
not  in  Hamlet  and  Horatio  only,  but  m 
the  work  itself,  incorporated  in  ite  es- 
sence, pervading  ite  execution?  With 
such  an  origin  as  this,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  note,  not  in  this  play  only,  but 
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in  all  the  Shakespoare  drama,  what, 
otherwise,  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
observe,  tlie  tone  of  the  highest  Eliza- 
bethan breeding,  the  yery  loftiest  tone  of 
that  peculiar  courtly  culture,  which  was 
then,  and  but  just  then,  attaining  its 
height,  in  the  competitions  among  men 
of  the  highest  social  rank,  and  among 
the  most  brilliant  wits  and  men  of  ge- 
nius of  the  age,  for  the  favor  of  the 
learned,  accomplished,  sagacious,  wit- 
loving  maiden  queen ; — a  culture  which 
rec[uired  not  the  best  acquisitions  of  the 
umversitj  merely,  but  acquaintance 
with  life,  practical  knowledge  of  affidrs, 
foreign  travel  and  accomplishments,  and, 
above  all,  the  last  refinements  of  the 
highest  Parisian  breeding.  For  **  your 
courtier"  must  be,  in  fact,  "your  picked 
man  of  countries."  He  must,  indeed, 
"get  his  behavior  everywhere."  He 
must  be,  in  fact  and  literally,  the  man  of 
"the  world." 

But  for  this  p^possession,  in  that 
daring  treatment  of  court-life  which  this 
single  play  of  Hamlet  involves,  in  the 
entire  freedom  with  which  its  conven- 
tionalities are  handled,  how  could  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  touch  of 
one  habitually  practiced  in  its  refine- 
ments? how  could  we  have  failed  to 
recognize,  not  in  this  play  only,  but  in 
all  £e66  plays,  the  poet  whose  habits 
and  perceptions  have  been  moulded  in 
the  atmosphere  of  these  subtle  social 
influences.  He  cannot  shake  off  this 
influence  when  he  will.  He  carries  the 
court  perfume  .with  him,  unconsciously, 
wherever  he  goes,  among  mobs  of  arti- 
sans that  wm  not"  keep  their  teeth 
dean ;"  into  the  ranks  of  "  greasy  citi- 
zens" and  "rude  mechanic^;"  into 
country  feasts  and  merry-makings; 
among  "  pretty  low-bom  lasses,"  "  the 
queens  of  curas  and  cheese,"  and  into 
tne  heart  of  that  forest,  "where  there 
is  no  clock."  He  looks  into  Arden  and 
into  Eastcheap  from  the  court  stand- 
point, not  &om  these  into  the  court, 
and  he  is  as  much  a  prince  with  Poins 
and  Bardolph  as  he  is  when  he  enters 
and  tiirows  open  to  us,  without  awe, 
without  consciousness,  the  most  deli- 
cate mysteries  of  the  royal  presence. 

Compelled  to  refer  the  oriein  of  these 
works  to  the  sordid  play-house,  who 
could  teach  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  ranting,  unnatural  stuff  and  bombast 
which  its  genuine  competitions  elicited, 
in  their  mercenary  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  their  audience,  ministering  to 


the  most  vicious  tastes,  depraving  the 
public  conscience,  and  lowering  the 
common  standard  of  decency,  getting 
up  "  scenes  to  tear  a  cat  in," — "  out- 
Herodinff  Herod,"  and  going  regularly 
into  proi^ssional  fits  about  Hecuba  and 
Priam  and  other  Trojans. — who  could 
teach  us  to  distinguish  between  the  tone 
of  this  original,  genuine,  play-house 
fustian,  and  that  of  the  "dozen  or  six- 
teen lines"  which  Hamlet  will  at  first, 
for  some  earnest  purpose  of  his  own, 
with  the  consent  and  privity  of  one 
of  the  players,  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
it  ?  Nay,  tnus  blinded,  we  shall  not,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  disting^uish  from  this 
foundation  that  magnificent  whole,  with 
which,  from  such  beginnings,  this  author 
will,  perhaps,  ultimately  replace  his 
worthless  originals,  altogether;  that 
whole  in  whicn  we  shall  see,  one  day, 
not  the  burning  Hium,  not  the  old 
Danish  court  of  the  tenth  century,  but 
the  yet  living,  illustrious  Elizabethan 
age,  with  all  its  momentous  interests  still 
at  stake,  with  its  yet  palpitating  hopes 
and  fears,  with  its  new-born  energies, 
bound  but  unconquerable,  already  heav- 
ing, and  muttermg  through  aU  their 
undertone;  that  maguificent  whole, 
where  we  shall  see,  one  day,  "  the  very 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  tho 
time,"  the  "  very  body  of  the  age,  its 
form  and  pressure,"  under  any  costume 
of  time  and  country,  or  under  the  dra- 
pery of  any  fiction,  however  absurd  or 
monstrous,  which  this  author  shall  find 
already  popularized  to  his  hands,  and 
available  for  his  purposes.  Hard,  indeed, 
was  the  time,  ill  bestead  was  the  spirit 
of  the  immemorial  English  freedom, 
when  the  genius  of  works  such  as  these, 
was  compelled  to  stoop  to  such  a  scene, 
to  find  its  instruments. 

How  could  we  understand  from  such 
a  source,  while  that  wretched  player 
was  still  crying  it  for  his  own  worthless 
ends,  this  majestic  exhibition  of  our 
common  human  life  from  the  highest 
intellectual  and  social  stand-point  of 
that  wondrous  age,  letting  in,  on  all  the 
fripperies  and  affectations,  the  arro- 
gance and  pretension  of  that  illustrious 
centre  of  social  life,  the  new  philosophic 
beam,  and  sealing  up  in  it,  for  all  time, 
"  all  the  uses  and  customs"  of  the  world 
that  then  was?  Arrested  with  that  trans- 
parent petrefaction,  in  all  the  rushing  life 
of  the  moment,  and  set,  henceforth,  on 
the  table  of  philosophic  halls  for  scien- 
tific illustration;  its  gaudy  butterflies 
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impaled  upon  the  win£[,  in  their  perpetual 
^Id ;  its  microscopic  insects,  ^*  spacious 
in*  the  possession  of  land  and  dirt," 
transfixed  in  all  the  swell  and  flutter  of 
the  moment ;  its  fantastic  apes,  unrobed 
for  inextinguishable  mortal  laughter  and 
celestial  te^rs,  still  playing,  all  uncon- 
sciously, their  solemn  pageants  through ; 
how  coidd  the  showman  explain  all  this 
to  us — ^how  could  the  player  teU  us  what 
it  meant  ? 

How  could  the  player's  mercenary 
motire  and  the  player's -range  of  learn- 
ing and  experiment  give  us  Uie  key  to 
this  new  application  of  the  human  rea- 
son io  the  human  life,  from  the  new 
vantage  ground  of  thought,  but  just  then 
rescued  from  the  past,  and  built  up 
painfully  from  all  its  wreck?  How 
could  we  understand,  from  such  a  source, 
this  new,  and  strange,  and  perseyering 
application  of  thought  to  life,  not  merely 
to  society  and  to  her  laws,  but  to  nature, 
too ;  pursuing  her  to  her  last  retreats, 
and  holding  everywhere  its  mirror  up 
to  her,  reSecimg  the  whole  boundary 
of  her  limitations ;  laying  bare,  in  its 
cold,  clear,  pure  dej^ths,  in  all  their  un- 
polite,  undraped  scientifio  realitjr,  the 
actnsdities  which  society,  as  it  is,  can 
only  veil,  and  the  evils  which  society, 
as  it  is,  can  only  hide  and  palliate  ? 

In  vain  the  shrieking  queen  remon- 
strates, for,  it  is  the  impersonated  rea- 
son whose  clutch  is  on  her,  and  it  says, 
you  go  not  hence  till  you  have  seen 
the  inmost  part  of  you.  But  .does  all 
this  tell  on  the  thousand  pounds  ?  Is 
the  ghost's  word  good  for  that? 

No  wonder  that  Hamlet  refused  to 
speak,  or  to  be  commanded  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony,  let  the  critics 
listen,  and  entreat  as  they  would,  while 
tills  illiterate  performer,  who  knew  no 
touch  of  all  that  divine  music  of  Us, 
from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  his 
key,  was  still  sounding  him  and  fretting 
him.  We  shall  take  another  key  and 
another  interpreter  with  us  when  we 
begin  to  understand*  a  work  which  com- 
prehends, in  its  desi^,  all  our  hu- 
man aims  and  activities,  and  tracks 
them  to  their  beginnings  and  ends; 
wMch  demands  the  ultimate,  scientifio 
perpetual  reason  in  all  our  life — a  work 
which  dares  to  defer  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  that  society  visits  with  her 
most  dreaded  penalties,  till  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  activity  have  heen 
cdUeoted ;  till  all  the  human  conditions 
bare  been  explored ;  till  the  only  uni- 


versal rational  human  principle  is  found 
—a  work  which  dares  to  defer  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  that  society  con  - 
demns,  till  its  principle  has  been  tracked 
through  the  crime  which  she  tolerates ; 
through  the  crime  which  she  sanctions ; 
through  the  crime  which  she  crowns 
with  2l  her  honors. 

We  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  difference  between  tiiis 
Shakespeare  drama,  and  that  on  which 
it  is  based,  and  that  which  surrounds 
it  We  do,  indeed,  already  pronounce 
that  difiference,  and  not  fiuntiy,  in  our 
word  Shakespeare ;  for  that  is  what  the 
word  now  means  with  us,  though  we 
received  it  with  no  such  significance. 
Its  historical  development  is  but  tile 
next  step  in  our  progress. 

Yes,  there  were  men  in  England 
then,  who  had  heard  somewhat  of  those 
masters  of  the  olden  time,  hight  £s- 
chylus  and  Sophocles — men  who  had 
heard  of  Euripides,  too,  and  next,  Aris- 
tophanes— ^men  who  bad  heard  of  Ter- 
ence, and  not  of  Terence  only,  but  of 
his  patrons — ^men  who  had  heard  of 
Plato,  too,  and  of  his  master.  There 
were  men  in  England,  in  those  days, 
who  knew  well  enough  what  kind  of  an 
instrumentality  the  ctama  had  been  in 
its  original  institution,  and  with  what 
voices  it  had  then  spoken ;  who  knew, 
alsorits  permanent  relations  to  the  popu- 
lar mino,  and  its  capability  for  adapta- 
tion to  new  social  exigencies ;  men, 
quick  enough  to  perceive,  and  ready 
enou^  to  appreciate  to  the  utmost,  the 
facilities  which  this  great  organ  of  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity  offered  for  effect- 
ual communication  hetween  the  loftiest 
mind,  at  the  height  of  its  culture,  and 
that  mind  of  the  world  in  which  this, 
impelled  by  no  law  of  its  own  ordaining, 
se^LS  ever  its  own  self-completion  and 
perpetuity. 

And  where  had  this  mighty  instrument 
of  popular  sway,  this  mechanism  for 
moving  and  moulding  the  multitude,  its 
first  oriffin,  but  among  men  initiated  in 
the  proroundest  religious  and  philosoph- 
ic mysteries  of  their  time,  among  men 
exerdsed  in  the  control  and  administrar 
tion  of  public  affairs ;  men  clothed  even 
with  imperial  sway,  the  joint  adminis- 
trators of  the  government  of  Athens, 
when  Athens  sat  on  the  summit  of  her 
power,  the  crowned  mistress  of  the  seas, 
the  imperial  ruler  of  **a  thousand 
cities." 

Yes,  Theseus,  and  Solon,  and  Cleis- 
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thenes  and  PTtha^ras,  must  be  its 
antecedents  there  ;  it  conld  not  be  pro- 
duced there,  till  all  Athena  had  been  for 
ages  in  Athens,  till  Athena  had  been 
for  ages  in  all;  till  three  centuries  of 
Olympiads  had  poured  the  Qreciun  life- 
blood  through  it,  from  Byzantium  to 
Sicily ;  it  could  not  be  produced  there, 
till  me  life  of  the  state  was  in  each  true 
Athenian  nerve,  till  each  true  Athe- 
nian's nerve  was  in  the  growing  state ; 
•  it  could  not  begin  to  be  produced  there, 
till  new  religious  inspirations  horn  the 
east  had  reached,  with  their  foreign 
stimulus,  the  deeper  sources  of  me 
national  life,  till  the  secret  philosophic 
tenet  of  the  inner  temple,  had  over- 
flowed, with  hew  gold,  the  ancient  myth, 
and  kindled,  with  new  fires,  the  hearts 
of  the  nation's  leaders.  The  gay  sum- 
mits of  Homer's  **  ever-young  "  Olym- 
pus, must  be  reached  and  overlaid  anew 
DTom  the  eartii's  central  mysteries ;  the 
Dyonisian  procession  must  enter  the 
temple ;  the  road  to  it  must  cross  iBga- 
leos ;  the  Pnyz  must  empty  its  benches 
into  it ;  Piraeus  must  crowd  its  stran- 
ger's seat  with  her  many  costumes,  be- 
fore Eschylus  or  Sophocles  could  find 
an  audience  to  command  all  their  genius. 
Na^,  Zeno  and  Anaza^ras  must  send 
their  pupils  thither,  and  Socrates  must 
come  in,  and  the  most  illustrious  schol- 
ars of  the  Olympian  cities,  from  Abdera 
to  Leontium,  must  be  found  there,  be- 
fore all  the  latent  resources  of  the  Gre- 
cian drama  could  be  unfolded. 

And  there  were  men  in  England,  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  mastered 
the  Grreek  and  Boman  history,  and  not 
oxd^  that,  but  the  history  of  their  own 
institutions— men  who  knew  precisely 
what  kind  of  crisis  in  human  his- 
tory that  was  which  they  were  bom  to 
occupy.  And  they  had  seen  the  in^- 
genous  English  drama  strugding  up^ 
through  the  earnest,  but  omidish,  ex- 
hibitions of  the  cathedral— 'through 
"Miracles,"  and  "Mysteries,"  and 
"Moralities,"  to  be  arrested,  in  its 
yet  undeve  oped  vigor,  with  the  unfit 
and  unyielding  forms  of  the  finbhed 
Grecian  art;  and  when,  too,  by  the 
combined  effect  of  institutions  other- 
wise at  variance,  all  that  had,  till  then, 
made  its  life,  was  suddenly  abstracted 
from  it  The  royal  ordinances  which 
excluded  it,  henceforth,  from  all  that 
vital  range  of  topics  which  the  censor- 
ship of  a  capricious  and  timorous  des- 
potism might  include  among  the  inter- 


dicted questions  of  church  and  state, 
found  it  alreadjr  expelled  ftom  the 
religious  sanctuaries — in  which  not  the 
drama  only,  but  all  that  which  we  call 
art,  par  excellence^  has  its  birth  and 
nurture.  And  that  was  the  crisis  in 
which  the  pulpit  be^^  to  open  its  new 
drain  upon  it,  having  only  a  vicious 
play-house,  where  once  the  indefinite 
priestiy  authority  had  summoned  all 
the  soul  to  its  spectacles,  and  the  long- 
drawn  aisle,  ana  £retted  vault,  had  lent 
to  them  their  sheltering  sanctities ; 
where  once,  as  of  old,  the  Athenian  tem- 
ple had  pressed  its  scene  into  the  heart 
of  the  Athenian  hill — ^the  holy  hill — and 
opened  its  subterranean  communication 
with  Eleusis,  while  its  centre  was  the 
altar  on  which  the  gods  themselves 
threw  incense. 

And  yet,  there  was  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  national  genius,  when, 
roused  to  its  utmost — stimulated  to  its 
best  capability  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion— ^it  found  itself  constrained  to  stoop 
at  its  height,  even  to  the  threshold  of  this 
same  degraded  play-house.  There  were 
men  in  England,  who  knew  what  latent 
edacities  that  debased  instrument  of 
genius  yet  contained  within  it — who 
knew  that  in  the  master's  hand  it  might 
yet  be  made  to  yield,  even  then,  and 
under  those  conditions,  better  music 
than  any  which  those  old  Greek  sons 
of  song  had  known  how  to  wake  in  it. 

These  men  knew  well  enough  the 
proper  relation  between  the  essence  of 
the  drama  and  its  form.  "  Considering 
poetry  in  respect  to  the  verse,  and  not 
to  the  argument,"  says  one,  "though 
men  in  learned  languages  may  tie  them- 
selves to  ancient  measures ;  yet,  in  mo- 
dem languages,  it  seems  to  me  as  free 
to  make  new  measures  as  to  make  new 
dances ;  and,  in  these  things,  the  sense 
is  a  better  jud^e  than  the  art."  Sure- 
ly, a  Schlegel  himself  could  not  give  us 
a  truer  She^espearean  rule  than  that. 
Indeed,  if  we  can  but  catch  them  when 
the  wind  is  south-south-west — ^these 
grave  and  oracular  Elizi^than  wits — 
we  shall  find  them  putting  two  and  two 
together,  now  and  then,  and  drawing, 
inferences,  and  making  distinctions 
which  would  have  much  surprised  their 
"uncle-fathers"  and  "aunt-mothers" 
at  the  time,  if  they  had  but  noted  them. 
But,  as  tiiey  themselves  tell  us,  "in 
regard  to  the  rawness  and  unskillf ulness 
of  the  hands  through  which  they  pass, 
the  greatest  matters  are  sometimes  oar- 
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lied  in  the  weakest  oiphera.*'  Eren 
orer  their  own  names,  and  in  those 
kttmed  tongoes  of  theirs,  if  we  can  bat 
once  find  nieir  stops,  and  the  skill  to 
command  them  to  any  utterance  of 
harmoDy,  the  j  will  discourse  to  as,  in 
spite  of  the  disjointed  times,  the  most 
eloqaent  mnsic. 

For,  althoogh  they  had,  indeed,  the 
happiness  to  parsae  their  stadies  under 
the  direct  personal  superyision  of  Ihose 
two  matchless  scholars,  **  Eliza  and  one 
James,*'  whose  influence  in  the  worid 
of  letters  was  then  so  signally  felt, 
they,  neyertheless,  eridently  rentured 
to  dip  into  antiquity  a  little  on  their 
own  account,  and  that,  apparently,  wilii- 
out  feeling  called  upon  to  render  in  a 
perfectly  unamlngaous  report  in  full  of 
an  that  they  found  there,  tat  the  benefit 
of  their  iJrastrious  jpatrons,  to  whom, 
of  coarse,  their  hterary  labors  are 
dedicated.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  no  occasion  for  unpegging  the  bas- 
ket cm  the  house's  top,  and  trying 
conclusions  in  any  so  smnmary  man- 
ner. 

These  men  distinctly  postpone,  not 
their  personal  reputation  only,  but  Ae 
interpretation  of  tiieir  arowed  woi^s, 
to  mer  ages.  There  were  sparrows 
abroad  tiien.  The  tempest  was  already 
•«  anging  in  the  wind,"  for  an  ear  fine 
enough  to  catch  it ;  but  only  inyisible 
Ariels  could  dare  **to  play"  then  *'on 
pipe  and  tabor,*'  [stage  direction]. 
•'Thought  is  free,"  but  cmhr  base  Trin- 
culos  and  low-bom  Stephanos  could 
daie  to  whisper  to  it  **That  is  the 
tone  of  our  catch,  played  by  tiie  picture 
of— Nobody." 

Tee,  there  was  one  moment  in  that 
nation's  lustory,  wherein  the  costume, 
the  fable,  the  soenic  effdct,  and  all  ^e 
attra<^ye  and  diyerting  appliances  and 
concomitants  of  Ihe  staffe,  eyen  the 
degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  its 
known  snbseryiency  to  the  passions  of 
the  audience,  its  habit  of  creating  a 
spectacle  merely,  all  combined  to  fhmish 
to  men,  in  whom  the  ^nius  of  the  na- 
tion had  attained  its  highest  form,  fireer 
instrumentalities  than  the  book,  the 
pamphlet,  the  publie  document,  the 
parliament,  or  the  pulpit,  when  all 
alike  were  subject  to  an  oppreBdiye.and 
despotic  censorship,  Tdien  all  alike  were 
formdden  to  meddle  with  their  own 
proper  questions,  when  cruel  maimings 
ana  tortares  old  and  new,  life-long  im- 
prisonment, and  death  itself,  awaited, 

VOL.  vn.— 2 


not  a  yiolotion  of  these  restrictione 
merely,  but  a  suspicion  of  an  intenAioa» 
or  eyen  wish,  to  yiolate  them — ^penaltiai 
Tdiioh  England's  noblest  men  saflfored, 
on  suspicion  only. 

There  was  one  moment  in  that 
history,  in  which  the  ancient  drama 
had,  m  new  forms,  its  old  power; 
when,  stamped  and  blazoned  on  its 
surface  eyerywhere,  with  the  badges 
of  servitude  it  had  yet  leaping  within 
the  indomitable  heart  of  its  ancient 
freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  immemorial 
European  liberties,  which  Magna  Char- 
ta  haa  only  recognized,  and  more  than 
that,  the  freedom  of  the  new  ages  that 
were  then  beginning,  *'  the  freedom  of 
the  chainless  mind."  There  was  one 
moment  in  which  all  ^e  elements  of 
the  national  genius,  that  are  now  sepa- 
rated and  incorporated  in  institutions 
as  wide  apart,  at  least,  as  earth  and 
heayen,  were  held  together,  and  that  in 
their  &st  yigor,  pressed  from  without 
into  their  old  Greek  conjunction.  That 
moment  there  was;  it  is  chronicled; 
we  haye  one  word  for  it ;  we  call  it — 
Shakespeare ! 

Has  the  time  come  at  last,  or  has  it 
not  yet  come,  in  which  this  message  of 
the  new  time  can  be  laid  open  to  us  ? 
This  message  from  the  hps  of  one 
endowed  so  wondrously,  with  skill  to 
utter  it;  endowed,  not  with  the  speak- 
er's melodious  tones  and  subduing  har- 
monies only,  but  with  the  teacher's 
divinely  glowing  heart,  with  the  ambi- 
tion that  seeks  its  own  in  all,  with  tiie 
love  that  is  sweeter  than  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels.  Are  we,  or  are  we 
not,  his  legatees?  Surely  this  new 
summing  up  of  ail  the  real  questiona 
of  our  common  life,  from  such  an  ele- 
yation  in  it,  this  new  philosophy  of  aQ 
men's  business  and  desires,  cannot  be 
without  its  ^rpetual  vital  uses.  For, 
in  all  the  points  on  which  the  demon- 
stration rests,  these  diagrams  from  the 
dissolving  views  of  the  past  are  still 
included  m  the  problems  of  the  present 

And  if,  in  this  new  and  more  earnest 
research  into  the  true  ends  and  mean- 
ings of  this  greatest  of  our  teachers,  the 
poor  player  who  was  willing  enough  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  these  wcnka 
while  they  were  still  plays— -theatrical 
ezhilutions  only,  and  qmte  in  his  line 
for  the  time;  who  might,  indeed,  be 
glad  enough  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
princely  patronase  that  henceforth  en- 
compassed his  fortunes,  even  to  the 
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grantiiig  of  a  thousand  poonds  at  a 
time,  if  that  were  needed  to  complete 
his  pnrohase^ — ^if  this  good  man,  suffi- 
oiently  perplexed  alreiMly  with  the  de- 
velopments whioh  the  modem  criticism 
has  by  degrees  already  laid  at  his  door, 
does  liere  positiyely  refuse  to  go  any 
further  with  us  on  this  road,  why  e*en 
let  us  shake  hands  with  him  and  part, 
he  as  his  business  and  desire  shall  point 
him,  **for  every  man  hath  busmess 
and  desire,  such  as  it  is,"  and  not  with- 
out a  grateful  recollection  of  the  good 
service  he  has  rendered  us. 

The  publisher  of  these  plays  let 
his  name  go  down  still  and  to  all 
posterity  on  the  cover  of  it.  They 
v?ere  his  plays.  He  brought  them  out, 
— ^he  and  his  firm.  They  took  the 
scholar's  text,  that  dull  black  and  white, 
that  mere  ink  and  paper,  and  made  of  it 
a  living,  speaking,  many-colored,  glit- 
tering reahty,  which  even  the  ground- 
lings of  that  time  could  appreciate,  in 
some  sort.  What  was  Hamlet  to  them, 
without  his  *'  inky  cloak"  and  his  **  forest 
of  feathers"  and  his  **  razed  shoes"  and 
**  the  roses"  on  them  ?  And  they  came  out 
of  this  man's  bag — ^he  was  the  owner  of 
the  *'  wardrobe"  and  of  the  other  **  stage 
properties."  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
manuscripts ;  and  if  he  came  honestiy 
by  them,  whose  business  was  it  to  in- 
quire any  further,  then  ?  If  there  was 
no  one  who  chose,  just  then,  to  claim  the 
authorship  of  them,  whose  else  should 
they  be  ?  Was  not  the  actor  himself  a 
poet,  and  a  very  facetious  one,  too  ? 
Witness  the  remains  of  him,  the  incon- 
testible  poetical  remains  of  him,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  What  if  his  ill- 
natured  cotemporaries,  whose  poetic 
glories  he  was  eclipsing  forever  with 
tiiose  new  plays  of  his,  did  assail  him 
on  his  weak  points,  and  call  him,  in  the 
face  of  his  time,  **&  Johannes  Facto- 
him,"  and  held  up  to  public  ridicule 
his  particular  style  of  acting,  plainly- 
intimating  that  it  was  chargeable  with 
that  very  fault  which  the  prince  of 
Denmark  directs  his  tragedians  to  omit 
^-did  not  the  blundering  editor  of  that 
piece  of  offensive  criticism  get  a  de- 
cisive hint  &om  some  quarter,  that  he 
might  better  have  withheld  it ;  and  was 
it  not  humbly  retracted  and  hushed  up 
directly  ?  Some  of  the  earlier  anony- 
mous ^lays,  which  were  included  in  the 
collection  published,  after  this  player's 
decease,  as  the  plays  of  William  Shake- 
speare, are.  indeed,  known  to  have  been 


produced  anonymously  at  other  thea- 
tres, and  by  companies  with  which  thu 
actor  had  never  any  connection ;  but  the 
poet's  company  and  the  player's  wore, 
as  it  seems,  two  different  thinp^;  and 
that  is  a  fietct  which  the  criticism  and 
history  of  these  plays,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  already  exhibits.  Several  of 
the  plays  which  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  Shakespeare  drama  had  already 
been  brought  out,  before  the  Stratibid 
actor  was  yet  in  a  position  to  assume 
that  relation  to  it  which  proved  so  ad- 
vantageous to  his  fortunes.  Such  a 
nucleus  of  the  Shakespeare  drama  there 
was  already,  when  the  name  whidi  this 
actor  bore,  with  such  orthographical 
variations  as  the  purpose  required,  be- 
gan to  be  assumed  as  the  name  and 
device  of  that  new  sovereignty  of 
genius  which  was  then  first  rising  and 
kindling  behind  its  cloud,  and  dim- 
ming and  overflowing  with  its  greater 
glory  all  the  less,  and  gilding  all  it 
shone  on.  The  machinery  of  these  the- 
atrical establishments  offered,  indeed, 
the  most  natural  and  effective,  as  well 
as,  at  that  time,  on  other  accounts,  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  exhibition  for 
that  particular  class  of  subjects  which 
the  genius  of  this  particular  poet  natu- 
rally inclined  him  to  meddle  with.  He 
had  the  most  profoundly  philosophical 
reasons  for  preferring  tliat  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting his  poems,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

And,  when  we  have  once  learned  to 
recognize  the  actor's  true  relations  to 
the  works  which  have  given  to  his  name 
its  anomalous  significance,  we  shall  be 
prepared,  perhaps,  to  accept,  at  last,  this 
great  offer  of  aid  in  our  readings  of 
these  works,  which  has  been  lying  here 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  un- 
noticed; then,  and  not  t&i  then,  wo 
shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves,  at  last, 
of  the  aid  of  those  "friends  of  his,"  to 
whom,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  "knowine  that  his  wit  could  no 
more  lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost,"  the 
editors  of  the  first  printed  collection 
of  these  works  venture  to  refer  ns ; 
"  those  other  friends  of  his,  whom,  if 
WE  NEED,  can  be  our  gtaci^s ;  and,  if 
WE  NEED  THEM  NOT,  WO  aie  able  to 
lead  ourselves  and  others,  and  such 
readers  they  wish  him." 

If  we  had  accepted  either  of  theso 
two  conditions — it  we  had  found  our- 
selves with  those  who  need  this  offered 
guidance,  or  with  those  who  need  it  not 
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— if  we  had  bat  gone  far  enongli  in  our 
readings  of  these  works  to  feel  the  want 
of  that  aid,  from  exterior  sonrces,  which 
is  here  proffered  ns — ^there  woold  not 
haye  been  presented  to  the  world,  at  this 
hour,  the  spectacle— the  stupendous 
spectacle— of  a  nation  referring  the 
origin  of  its  drama — a  drama  more 
noble,  and  learned,  and  subtle  than  the 
Greek— to  the  inyention— the  accidental, 
unconscious  invention— -of  a  stupid,  ig- 
norant, illiterate,  third-rate  play-actor^ 

If  we  had,  indeed,  but  applied  to  these 
works  the  conmionest  rules  of  historical 
inyestigation  and  criticism,  we  might, 
ere  this,  have  been  led  to  inquire,  on  our 
own  account,  whether  **  thb  player 
here,**  who  brought  them  out,  might  not 
posnbly,  in  an  age  like  that,  like  the 
player  in  Hamlet,  have  had  some  friend, 
or  **  fiiends,"  who,  could,  **  an*  if  they 
would,'*  or  "  an'  if  they  might,"  explain 
his  mirades  to  us,  and  the  secret  ox  his 
•*  poor  celL" 

If  we  had  accepted  this  suggestion, 
the  true  Shakespeare  would  not  haye 
been  now  to  seek.  In  the  circle  of  that 
patronage  with  which  this  player's  for- 
tunes brought  him  in  contact,  in  that 
illustrious  company  of  wits  and  poets, 
we  need  not  haye  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
the  philosopher  who  writes,  in  his  prose 
EB  well,  and  oyer  his  own  name  also, 

"In Nature's  inpikite  book  of  secrest, 
A  little  I  can  read;" 


we  should  haye  found  one,  at  least,  fur- 
nished for  that  last  and  ripest  proof  of 
learning  which  the  drama,  in  the  un- 
miraculous  order  of  the  human  develop- 
ment, must  constitute ;  that  proof  of  it 
in  which  philosophy  returns  from  his- 
tory, from  its  noblest  fields,  and  from 
her  last  analysis,  with  the  secret  and 
material  of  the  creative  synthesis — ^with 
the  secret  and  material  of  art  With 
this  direction,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  identify,  ere  iMs,  the  Philosopher 
who  is  only  the  Poet  in  disguise — the 
Philosopher  who  calls  himseu  the  New 
Magician — the  Poet  who  was  toiling 
and  plotting  to  fill  the  globe  with  his 
Arts,  and  to  make  our  common,  every- 
day human  life  poetical — who  would 
have  alt  our  life,  and  not  a  part 
of  it,  learned,  artistic,  beautiful,  religi- 
ous. 

We  should  have  found,  ere  this,  onb, 
with  learning  broad  enough,  and  deep 
enough,  and  subtle  enougn,  and  com- 
prehensive enough,  one  with  nobility 
of  aim  and  philosophic  and  poetic  re- 
nins enough,  to  be  able  to  claim  his 
own,  his  own  immortal  progeny — un- 
dwarfed,  unblinded,  undeprived  of  one 
ray  or  dimple  of  that  all-pervading 
reason  that  informs  them;  one  wl^ 
is  able  to  re-claim  them,  even  now, 
*'  cured  and  perfect  in  their  limbs,  and 
absoluto  in  &eir  numbers,  as  he  con- 
ceived them." 


THE    BAIN. 

I  HAD  a  friend  in  youth 
My  purse  and  my  heart  to  share. 
And  no  brother  could  be  more  true  than  he- 

Por  my  fortune  then  was  fair ! 
But  when  it  grew  clouded  he  left  me — 

Fled  like  a  bird  i'  th'  air; 
And  the  world  was  dark,  so  dark, 
For  the  rain  rained  everywhere ! 

I  had  a  true  love,  too, 

A  maiden  with  soft,  brown  hair ; 
The  clasp  of  her  hand  was  warm  in  mine — 
And  her  eyes  had  a  loving  shine— 

For  my  fortunes  then  were  fair  I 
But  now  she,  too,  has  left  me 

To  battle  alone  with  care ; 
And  the  world  is  dai^,  dark,  dark, 

And  the  rain  rains  everywhere  I 
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A    0HBI6TMA8    BTOBY. 


AT  HiA  West  End  of  Boston,  is  a 
quarter  of  some  fifty  streets,  more 
or  less,  oommonly  known  as  Beaoon 
Hill. 

It  is  a  rich  and  respectable  qnarter, 
and  eyerybody  knows  it.  The  very 
booses  have  beoome  sentient  of  its  pre- 
vailing cbaracter  of  riches  and  respecta- 
bUitr ;  and,  when  the  twilight  deepens 
on  the  place,  or  at  high  noon,  if  yoor 
vision  is  gifted  you  may  see  them  as 
long  rows  of  our  first  giants,  with  very 
corpulent  or  very  br^kd  ironU — with 
solid-set  feet  of  sidewalk,   ending  in 

Suaze-toed  curb-stone— with  an  air 
out  them  as  if  they  had  thrust  their 
hard  hands  into  their  wealthy  pockets 
forever — with  a  character  of  arctic  re- 
serve, and  portly  dignity,  and  a  well- 
dressed,  full-fed,  self-satiffied,  opulent, 
stony,  repellant  aspect  to  each,  which 
says  plainly :  **  I  belong  to  a  rich  fami- 
ly, of  the  very  highest  respectability.*' 

History,  having  much  to  say  of  Bea- 
con Hill  generally,  has,  oa  ih&  present 
occasion,  sometiung  to  say  particularly, 
oi  a  certain  street  which  bends  over  the 
eminence,  sloping  steeply  down  to  its 
base.  It  is  an  old  street — quaint,  quiet, 
and  somewhat  picturesque.  It  was- 
young  once,  though— havmg  been  bom 
before  the  Bevolutioni  and  was  then 
given  to  the  city  by  its  father,  Mr.  Mid- 
cUecott,  who  died  without  heirs,  and  did 
this  much  for  posterity.  Posterity  has 
not  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Middlecott 
The  street  bore  his  name  till  he  was 
dust,  and  then  got  the  more  aristocratic 
epithet  of  Bowdoin.  Posterity  has  paid 
bun  br  effacing  what  would  have  been 
his  noblest  epitaph.  We  may  expect, 
after  this,  to  see  Faneuil  Hall  robbed 
of  its  name,  and  called  Smith  Hall! 
Republics  are  proverbially  ungratefui 
What  safer  claim  to  public  remembrance 
has  the  old  Huguenot,  Peter  Faneuil, 
thim  the  old  Englishman,  Mr.  Middle- 
cott? Ghosts,  it  is  said,  have  risen 
from  the  grave  to  reveal  wrongs  done 
them  by  the  living ;  but  it  needs  no 
ghost  from  the  grave  to  prove  the 
proverb  about  repuolics. 

Bowdoin  street  only  differs  from  its 
kindred,  in  a  certain  shady,  grave,  old- 
fogy,  fossil  aspect,  just  touched  with  a 
pensive    solemnity,  as    if  it   thought 


to  itself  '*  I'm  getting  old,  but  I'm 
highly  respectable ;  that's  a  comfort." 
It  has,  moreover,  a  dejected,  injured 
air,  as  if  it  brooded  solemnly  on  Ihe 
wron^  done  to  it  by  taking  away 
its  original  name,  and  calling  it  Bow- 
doin: but  as  if,  being  a  very  conser- 
vative street,  it  was  resolved  to  keep 
a  cautious  silence  on  the  subject,  lest 
the  Union  should  go  to  pieces.  Some- 
times it  wears  a  profound  and  mysteri- 
ous look,  as  if  it  could  tell  something  if 
it  had  a  mind  to,  but  thought  it  best 
not  Something  of  the  ghost  of  its 
father — it  was  the  only  child  he  ever 
had! — walking  there  all  the  night, 
pausing  at  the  comers  to  look  up  at 
the  signs,  which  bear  a  strange  name, 
and  wringing  his  ghostly  hands  in 
lamentation  at  the  wrong  done  his 
memory  i  Rumor  told  it  in  a  whisper, 
many  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
Ueved  by  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  city ;  but  the  highly  respectaUe 
quarter  never  heard  of  it;  and,  if  it  had, 
would  not  have  been  bribed  to  believe  it, 
by  any  sum.  Some  one  had  said  that 
some  very  old  person  had  seen  a  phan- 
tom there.  Nobody  knew  who  some  one 
was.  Nobody  knew  who  the  very  old 
person  was.  Nobody  knew  who  had 
seen  it ;  nor  when ;  nor  how.  The  very 
rumor  was  spectral 

All  this  was  many  years  ago.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  reported  that  a  ghost 
was  seen  there  one  bitter  Christmas 
eve,  two  or  three  years  badt.  The 
twilight  was  already  in  the  street ;  but 
the  evening  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted 
in  the  windows — and  the  roofs  and 
chimney-tops  were  still  distinct  in  the 
last  dear  light  of  the  dropping  day. 
It  was  light  enough,  however,  for  one 
to  read,  easily,  from  the  opposite  side- 
walk, "Dr.  C.Benton,"  m  black  let- 
ters, on  the  silver  plate  of  a  door,  not 
hx  from  the  ffothic  portal  of  the  Swe- 
denborgian  church.  Near  this  door, 
stood  a  misty  figure,  whose  sad,  spec- 
tral eyes  floated  on  vacancy,  and  whose 
long,  shadowy  white  hair,  lifted  like  aa 
airy  weft  in  me  streaming  wind.  That 
was  the  ^host !  It  stood  near  the  door 
a  long  tune,  without  any  other  than  a 
shuddering  motion,  as  though  it  felt 
the  searching  blast,  which  swept  furl- 
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oaaLy  from  the  north  up  the  deoHyitj 
ef  the  street,  rattling  the  shutters  in 
its  headlong  passage.  Once  or  twice, 
when  a  passer-by,  muffled  warmlj  from 
tiie  bitter  air,  hurried  past,  the  phan- 
tom shrank  closer  to  the  wall,  till  he 
was  gone.  Its  yague,  mournful  face 
seemed  to  watch  for  some  one.  The 
twilight  darkened,  gradually;  but  it  did 
not  lit  away.  Patientlj  it  kept  its 
piteous  look  fixed  in  one  dbection — 
watching — ^watching;  and,,  while  the 
howling  wind  swept  frantically  through 
^  dim  air,  it  stul  seemed  to  shudder 
in  the  piercing  cold. 

A  light  suddenly  kindled  in  an  oppo- 
site window.  As  if  touched  by  a  gleam 
£rom  the  lamp,  or,  as  if  by  some  subtle 
interior  illumination,  the  spectre  be- 
came faintly  luminous,  and  a  thin  smile 
seemed  to  quirer  orer  its  features.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  strong,  energetic 
figure — Dr.  Ronton,  himseff — came  in 
8^^  striding  down  the  sbpe  of  the 
parement  to  his  own  door,  his  overcoat 
thrown  back,  as  if  the  iopr  air  was  a 
tropical  warmth  to  him — his  hat  set  on 
the  back  of  his  head — and  the  loose 
ends  of  a  'kerchief  about  his  throat, 
streaming  in  the  nor'-wester.  The 
wind  set  up  a  howl,  the  moment  he 
eame  in  mght,  and  swept  upon  him; 
and  a  curious  agitation  began  on  the 
part  of  the  phantom.  It  glided  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  and  whirled  in  circles,  and 
Ihen,  with  the  same  swift,  silent  motion, 
sailed  towards  him,  as  if  blown  thither 
by  the  gale.  Its  long,  thin  arms,  with 
something  like  a  pale  flame  spiring 
from  the  tips  of  the  slender  fingers, 
were  stretched  out,  as  in  greeting, 
while  the  wan  smile  played  over  its 
face ;  and  when  he  rushed  by,  unheed- 
in^,  it  made  a  futile  eSoirt  to  grasp 
the  swinging  arms  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  bulfet  back  the  buffeting  eale. 
Then  it  glided  on  by  his  side,  looking 
earnestly  into  his  countenance,  ana 
moving  its  ptdlid  Hps  with  agonized 
rapidity,  as  if  it  said :  **  Look  at  me — 
roeak  to  me— speak  to  me — see  me !'' 
But  he  kept  his  course  with  unconscious 
eyes,  and  a  yezed  frown  on  his  bold, 
white  forehead,  betokening  an  irritated 
mind.'  The  light  tiiat  had  shone  in  the 
^^ure  of  the  phantom,  darkened  slowly, 
tm  the  form  was  only  a  pale  shadow. 
The  wind  had  suddenly  lulled,  and  no 
longer  lifted  its  white  hair.  It  still 
^ded  on  with  him,  its  head  drooping 
OB.  its  breast,  and  its  long  arms  hanging 


by  its  side ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
door,  it  suddenly  sprang  before  him, 
gazing  fixedly  into  his  eyes,  i^ile  a 
couTulsiye  motion  flashed  over  its  grief- 
worn  features,  as  if  it  had  shrieked  out 
a  word.  He  had  his  foot  on  the  step 
at  the  moment.  With  a  start,  he  pot 
his  gloved  hand  to  his  forehead,  whik 
the  vexed  look  went  out  quickly  on  his 
fru^e.  The  ghost  watched  him  breath- 
lessly. But  the  irritated  expression 
came  back  to  his  countenance  more 
resolutely  than  before,  and  he  began 
to  fumble  in  his  pocket  for  a  latch-key, 
muttering  petulantly,  **  what  the  devil 
is  the  matter  with  me  now ! "  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  voice  had  cried,  clearly, 
yet  as  from  a£ar,  **  Charles  Benton !" — 
his  own  name.  He  had  heard  it  in  his 
startled  mind;  but,  then,  he  knew  he 
was  in  a  highly  wrou^t  state  of  nerv- 
ous excitement,  and  his  medical  sci- 
ence, with  that  knowledge  for  a  basis, 
could  have  reared  a  formidable  fortress 
of  explanation  against  any  phenomenon, 
were  it  even  more  wonderful  than  this. 

He  entered  the  house;  kicked  the 
door  to ;  gulled  off  his  overcoat ;  wrench- 
ed off  his  outer  'kerchief;  slammed 
them  on  a  branch  of  the  clothes-tree ; 
banned  his  hat  on  top  of  them ;  wheel- 
ed t3>out ;  pushed  in  the  door  of  his 
library ;  strode  in,  and,  leaving  the  door 
i^ar,  ttirew  himself  into  an  easy  chair, 
and  sat  there  in  the  fire-reddened  dusk, 
with  his  white  brows  knit,  and  his  arms 
tightly  locked  on  his  breast  The 
ghost  had  followed  him,  sadly,  and  now 
stood,  motionless,  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  its  spectral  hands  crossed  on  its 
bosom,  and  its  white  looks  drooping 
down. 

It  was  very  evident  Dr.  Benton  was 
in  a  bad  humor.  The  very  library 
caught  contagion  from  him,  and  became 
gnmty  and  sombre.  The  furniture  was 
grim,  and  sullen,  and  sulky;  it  made 
ugly  shadows  on  the  carpet  and  on  tho 
wall,  in  allopathic  quanmy ;  it  took  the 
red  gleams  from  the  fire  on  its  polished 
surfaces,  in  homoeopathic jriobules,  and 
got  no  good  from  them.  The  fire  itself 
peered  out  sulkily  from  the  black  bars 
of  die  grate,  and  seemed  resolved  not 
to  bum  the  fresh  deposit  of  black  coals 
at  ihe  top,  but  to  take  this  as  a  good 
time  to  remember  that  those  coals  had 
been  bought  in  ihe  summer  at  f^ve  dol- 
lars a  ton — ^under  price,  mind  you — 
when  poor  people,  who  cannot  buy  at 
advantage,  but  must  get  ^eir  firing  in 
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the  winter,  would  have  given  nine  or 
ten  dollars  for  them  then.  And  so 
(flowered  the  fire,)  I  am  determined  to 
think  of  that  outrage,  and  not  to  li£;ht 
them,  hut  to  go  out  mjself,  directly ! 
And  the  fire  got  into  such  a  spasm  of 
glowing'  indignation  over  the  injury, 
that  it  lit  a  whole  tier  of  hlack  coals 
with  a  series  of  little  explosions,  he- 
fore  it  could  cool  down,  and  sent  a 
crimson  gleam  over  the  moody  figure 
of  its  owner  in  the  easy  chair,  and  oyer 
the  solemn  furniture,  and  into  the  sha- 
dowy comer  filled  hy  the  ghost. 

It  did  not  moye  when  Dr.  Benton 
arose  and  lit  the  chandelier.  It  stood 
there,  stUl  and  gray,  in  the  flood  of 
meUow  light.  The  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  the  twilight  without  had  deepened 
into  darimess.  The  fiie  was  now  hum- 
ing  in  despite  of  itself,  fanned  hy  the 
wintry  gusts,  which  found  their  way 
down  the  chimney.  Dr.  Benton  stood 
with  his  hack  to  it — ^his  hands  behind 
him ;  his  bold,  white  forehead,  shaded 
by  a  careless  lock  of  black  hair,  and 
kiiit  sternly ;  and  the  same  frown  in  his 
handsome,  open,  searching  dark  eyes. 
Tall  and  strong — ^with  an  erect  port, 
and  broad,  firm  shoulders — high,  reso- 
lute features — a  commanding  figure, 
garbed  in  aristocratic  black,  and  not 
yet  yeiging  into  the  proportions  of  obe- 
sity— tdLC  him  for  all  in  all,  a  very  fine 
and  fayorable  specimen  of  the  solid  men 
of  Boston.  And  seen  in  contrast  (0, 
could  he  but  have  known  it !)  with  the 
attenuated  figure  of  the  poor,  dim  ghost ! 

Hark !  a  very  light  foot  on  the  stairs 
— a  rich  rustle  of  silks.  Everything 
still  again — Dr.  Benton  looking  fixedly, 
with  great  sternness,  at  the  half-open 
door,  from  whence  a  faint,  delicious  per- 
fume floats  into  the  library.  Somebody 
there,  for  certain.  Somebody  peeping 
in  with  very  bright,  arch  eyes.  Dr. 
Benton  knew  it,  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  ill  humor  against  the  invader. 
His  face  became  triply  armed  with  severi- 
ty for  the  encounter.  That's  Netty,  I 
Imow,  he  thought.  His  daughter.  So  li 
was.  Insheboimded.  Bright  little  Netty! 
Ghay  little  Netty!  A  dear  and  sweet  little 
creature,  to  be  sure,  with  a  delicate  and 
pleasant  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  it 
needed  no  costly  silks  to  grace  or 
heighten.  There  she  stood.  Not  a 
word  from  her  merry  lips,  but  a  smile 
which  stole  over  all  the  solitary  grim- 
nesB  of  the  library,  and  made  everything 
better,  and  brighter,  and  fairer,  in  a 


minute.  It  floated  down  into  ihe  cavern- 
ous humor  of  Dr.  Benton,  and  the  gloom 
began  to  lighten  directly — though  he 
would  not  own  it,  nor  relax  a  single 
feature.  But  the  wan  ghost  in  uie 
comer  lifted  its  head  to  look  at  her,  and 
slowly  brightened  as  to  something  wor- 
thjr  a  spirit's  love^  and  a  dim  phantom's 
smiles.  Now  then,  Dr.  Benton!  the 
lines  are  drawn,  and  the  foe  is  comine. 
Be  martial,  sir,  as  when  you  stand  in 
the  ranks  of  the  cadets  on  trainii^- 
days!  Steady,  and  stand  the  charge.  So 
he  did.  He  kept  an  inflexible  fi^nt  as 
she  glided  towards  him,  softly,  slowly 
— ^with  her  bright  eyes  smiling  into  his, 
and  doing  dreadful  execution.  Then 
she  put  her  white  arms  around  his  neck, 
laid  her  dear,  fair  head  on  his  breast, 
and  peered  up  archly  into  his  stem 
visage.  Spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
keep  the  fixed  lines  on  his  face  from 
breaking  confusedly  into  a  faint  smile. 
Somehow  or  other,  his  hands  came  firom 
behind  him,  and  rested  on  her  head. 
There!  That's  all.  Dr.  Benton  sur- 
rendered at  discretion !  One  of  the  solid 
men  of  Boston  was  taken  after  a  des- 
perate straggle — internal,  of  course — 
tor  he  kissed  her,  and  said,  '*Dear 
little  Netty !"    And  so  she  was. 

The  phantom  watched  her  with  a 
smile,  and  wavered  and  brightened  as 
if  about  to  glide  to  her ;  but  it  grew 
still,  and  remained. 

**  Pa  in  the  sulks  to  night  ?"  she  ask- 
ed, in  the  most  winning,  playful,  silvery 
voice. 

♦*Pa's  a  fool,"  he  answered  in  his 
deep  chest-tones,  with  a  vexed  good 
humor;  **  and  you  know  it." 

"What's  the  matter  with  pa?  What 
makes  him  be  a  great  bear  ?  Papa-sy, 
dear,"  she  continued,  stroking  his  face 
with  her  little  hands,  and  patting  him, 
very  much  as  Beauty  might  have  patted 
the  Beast  after  she  fell  in  love  with  him 
— or,  as  if  he  were  a  great  baby.  In 
fact,  he  began  to  look  then,  as  if  he 
were. 

**  Matter  ?  0,  everything's  the  mat- 
ter, little  Netty.  The  world  goes  round 
too  fast.  My  boots  pinch.  Somebody 
stole  my  umbrella  last  year.  And  I've 
got  a  headache."  Ho  concluded  this 
general  abstract  of  his  grievances  by 
putting  his  arms  around  her,  and  kissing 
her  again.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the 
easy  chair,  and  took  her  fondly  on  his 
knee. 

**Pa's  got  a  headache!    It  is  t-o-o 
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bad,  80  it  is,"  she  continaed  in  the  same 
goothinff,  winning  way,  caressing  his 
bold,  white  brow  with  her  tiny  hands. 
**  It's  a  horrid  shame,  so  it  is !  Po-o-r 
pa.  Where  does  it  ache,  papa-sy  dear  ? 
In  the  forehead?  Cerebrum  or  oere- 
bellom,  pa-sy?  Occiput  or  sinciput, 
deary?" 

**Bah!  you  little  quiz,"  he  replied, 
laughing  and  pinching  ner  cheek,  **none 
of  your  nonsense !  ^nd  what  are  you 
dressed  up  in  this  way  for,  to-night? 
Silks,  and  laces,  and  essences,  and  what 
not !     Where  are  you  goicg*  fairy  ?" 

**  Going  out  with  momer  for  the  even- 
ing, Pr.  Benton,"  she  replied  brisk- 
ly ;  "  Mrs.  Larrabee's  party,  papa-sy. 
Christmas  eve,  you  know.  And  what 
are  you  going  to  give  me  for  a  present, 
to-morrow,  pa-sy  i" 

"  To-morrow  will  teU,  little  Netty." 

"  Good !  And  what  are  you  going  to 
give  me,  so  that  I  can  make  my  pre- 
sents, Beary  ?" 

**  Ugh !"  but  he  growled  it  in  fun, 
and  had  a  pocket-book  out  from  his 
breast-pocket,  directly  after.  Fives — 
tens — twenties — ^fifties — all  crisp,  and 
nice,  and  new  bank-notes. 

*•  Will  that  be  enough,  Netty  ? "  He 
held  up  a  twenty.  The  smiling  face 
nodded  assent,  and  the  bright  eyes 
twinkled. 

"No,  it  won't  But  Ihat  wiU,"  he 
continued,  giving  her  a  fifty. 

»' Fifty  dollars,  Kilby  Bank,  Bos- 
ton 1"  exclaimed  Netty,  making  great 
eyes  at  him.  "  But  we  must  take  all 
we  can  get,  pa-sy;  mustn't  we?  It's 
too  much,  tnough.  Thank  you  all 
the  same,  pa-sy,  nevertheless."  And 
she  kissed  him,  and  put  the  bill  in  a 
litde  bit  of  a  porte-monnaie,  with  a  gay 
laugh. 

"Well  done,  I  declare!"  he  said, 
smilingly.  "But  you're  going  to  the 
party?" 

"Pretty  soon,  pa." 

He  made  no  answer ;  but  sat  smiling 
at  her.  The  phantom  watched  them, 
silently.  ' 

"  What  made  pa  so  cross  and  grim, 
to-night?  Tell  Netty— do,"  she  plead- 
ed. 

**  0  —  because  ;  —  everything  went 
wrong  with  me,  to-day.  There."  And 
he  looked  as  sulky,  at  that  moment,  as 
he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

"No,  no,  pa-sy;  that  won't  do.  I 
want  &e  particulars,"  continued  Netty, 
shaking  her  head,  smihngly. 


"  Particulars !  Well,  then.  Miss  Na- 
thalie Benton,"  he  began,  widi  mock 
g-avity,  "your  professional  father  is 
sing  some  of  his  oldest  patients. 
Everybody  is  in  ruinous  good  health; 
and  the  grass  is  growing  in  the  grave- 
yards." 

"In  the  winter-time,  papa? — smart 
grass !" 

"  Not  that  I  want  practice,"  he  went 
on,  getting  into  soliloqu;^ ;  "  or  patients, 
either.  But  to  have  an  interloping  she- 
doctor  take  a  family  I've  attend^  ten 
years,  out  of  my  hands,  and  to  hear 
the  hodee-podge  gabble  about  physio- 
logical laws,  and  woman*s  rights,  and 
no  taxation  without  representation,  they 
learn  from  her — well,  it's  too  bad !" 

"  Is  that  all,  pa-sy  ?  Seems  to  me, 
Td  like  to  vote,  too,"  was  Netty's 
piquant  rejoinder. 

"Hob!  I'll  warrant,"  growled  her 
father.  "  Hope  you'll  vote  the  Whig 
ticket,  Netty,  when  you  get  your 
rights." 

"  Will  the  Union  be  dissolved,  then, 
pa-sy — ^when  the  Whigs  are  beaten  ?" 

"  Bah !  you  little  plague,"  he  growl- 
ed, with  a  laugh.  "But,  then,  you 
women  don't  know  anything  about 
politics.  So,  there.  As  I  was  saying, 
everything  went  wronff  with  me  to-day. 
I've  been  speculating  m  rail-road  stock, 
and  singed  my  fingers.  Then,  old  Tom 
Hollis  outbid  me,  to-day,  at  Leonard's, 
on  a  rare  medical  work,  I  had  set  my 
eyes  upon  having.  Confound  him! 
Ihen,  again,  two  of  my  houses  are 
tenantless,  and  there  are  folks  in  two 
others  that  won't  pay  their  rent,  and  I 
can't  get  them  out.  Out  they'll  go, 
though,  or  I'll  know  why.  And,  to 
crown  all — um-m.  And  I  wish  the 
devil  had  him !  as  he  will." 

"  Had  who,  Beaiy-papa  ?" 

"Him.  I'll  tell  you.  The  street 
floor  of  one  of  my  houses  in  Hanover- 
street  lets  for  an  oyster-room.  They 
keep  a  bar  there,  and  sell  liquor.  Last 
night  they  had  a  grand  row — a  drunken 
fi^t,  and  one  man  was  stabbed,  it's 
thouffht,  fatally." 

"Oh,  father!'  Netty's  bright  eyes 
dilated  with  horror. 

"  Yes.  I  hope  he  won't  die.  At  any 
rate,  there's  likely  to  be  a  stir  about 
the  matter,  and  my  name  will  be  called 
into  question,  then,  as  I'm  the  landlord. 
And  folks  will  make  a  handle  of  it, 
and  there'll  be  the  very  deuce  to  pay, 
generally." 
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He  got  book  the  stem,  vexed  frown, 
to  bis  face,  witb  the  antkupation,  and 
beat  the  carpet  with  his  toot.  The 
ghost  still  wished  from  the  angle  of 
the  room,  and  seemed  to  dari^en,  while 
its  features  looked  troubled. 

«*Bat,  father/*  said  Netty,  a  little 
tremulouslj,  **  I  wouldn't  let  my  houses 
to  such  people.  It's  not  right;  is  it? 
Why,  it's  horrid  to  think  of  men  get- 
ting drunk,  and  kilting  each  other!" 

Dr.  Benton  rubbed  his  bur  into  dis- 
order, with  Texation,  and  tiien  subsided 
into  solemnity. 

**  I  know  it's  not  exactly  right,  Netty; 
Imt  I  cant  help  it  As  I  said  before, 
I  wish  the  denl  had  that  bar-keeper. 
I  ought  to  have  ordered  him  out  long 
ago,  and  then  this  wouldn't  have  hap- 

Eened.  I've  increased  his  rent  twice, 
oping  to  get  rid  of  him  so;  but  he 
riys  without  a  murmur ;  and  what  am 
to  do  f  You  see,  he  was  an  occupant 
when  tiie  building  came  into  my  hands, 
and  I  let  him  stay.  He  pays  me  a 
good,  round  rent;  and,  apart  from  his 
cursed  traffic,  he's  a  good  tenant. 
What  can  I  do?  It's  a  good  thing  for 
hhn,  and  it's  a  eood  thing  for  me, 
pecuniarily.  Con&und  him.  Here's  a 
nice  rumpus  brewing!" 

"  Dear  pa,  I'm  amid  it's  not  a  good 
tiling  for  you,"  said  Netty,  caressing 
him,  and  smoothing  his  tumbled  hair. 
*•  Nor  for  him  either.  I  wouldn't  mind  the 
rent  he  pays  you.  I'd  order  him  out. 
It's  bad  money.    There's  blood  on  it" 

8he  had  gfowa.  pale,  and  her  voice 
quivered.  The  phantom  dided  over 
to  them,  and  laid  its  spectral  hand  upon 
her  forehead.  The  shadowy  eyes  look- 
ed from  under  the  misty  hair  into  the 
doctor's  face,  and  the  pale  tips  moved 
as  if  speaking  the  woras  heard  only  in 
the  silence  of  his  heart — "hear  her, 
hear  her!" 

**  I  must  think  of  it,'*  resumed  Dr. 
Benton^  coldly.  "  I'm  resolved,  at  all 
events,  to  warn  him  that  if  anything 
of  this  kind  occurs  again,  he  must  quit 
at  once.  I  dislike  to  lose  a  profitable 
tenant;  for  no  other  business  would 
bring  me  the  sum  his  does.  Hang  it 
everybody  does  the  best  he  can  with  his 
property — ^why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

The  ghost  standing  near  them, 
drooped  its  head  again  on  its  breast, 
and  crossed  its  arms.  Netty  was  si- 
lei^t.    Dr.  Benton  continued,  petulant- 

"  A  precious  set  of  people  I  manage 


to  get  into  my  premises.  There's  a 
woman  hires  a  couple  of  rooms  for  a 
dwelling,  overhead,  m  that  same  build- 
ing, and  for  liiree  months  I  havont  got 
a  cent  from  her.  I  know  these  people's 
tricks.  Her  month's  notice  expires  to- 
morrow, and  out  she  ^oes." 

**  Poor  creature,"  sighed  Netty. 

He  knit  his  brow,  and  beat  the  carpet 
with  his  foot  in  vexation. 

"Perhaps  she  can't  pay  you,  pa," 
trembled  the  sweet  silvery  voice. 
"You  wouldn't  turn  her  out  in  this 
cold  winter,  when  she  can't  pay  you — 
would  you,  pa  ?" 

"  Why  don't  she  get  anotiier  housOt 
and  swindle  some  one  else?"  he  re- 
plied, testily;  "there's  plenty  of  rooms 
to  let" 

"Periiaps  she  can't  find  one,  pa," 
answered  Netty. 

"Humbug ."^retorted  her  father;  "I 
know  better." 

"  Pa,  dear,  Lf  I  were  you,  Pd  turn  o«t 
that  rum-seller,  and  let  liie  poor  wo-  , 
man  stay  a  little  longer;  just  a  tittle, 
pa." 

"  Shan't  do  it  Hah !  that  would  be 
scattering  money  out  of  both  pockets. 
Shan*t  do  it.  Out  she  shall  go ;  and, 
as  for  him — ^well,  he'd  better  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  There  let  us  leave  the 
subject  darting.  It  vexes  me.  How 
did  we  contrive  to  get  into  thb  train. 
Bah !" 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and 
kissed  her  forehefid.  She  sat  quietly, 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  thinking 
very  gravely. 

"  I  feel  queeriy,  to-day,  tittle  Netty," 
he  began,  after  a  short  pause.  "My 
nerves  are  all  high-sprung  with  the  turn 
matters  have  taken." 

* » How  is  it  papa  ?  The  headache  ?  " 
she  answered. 

"  Ye-s — ^n-o — ^not  exactly  ;  I  don't 
know,"  he  said  dubiously ;  then,  in  an 
absent  way,  "it  was  that  letter  set  me 
to  think  of  him  all  day,  I  suppose." 

"Why,  pa,  I  declare,"  cried  Netty, 
starting  up,  "  if  I  didn't  forget  all  about 
it  and  I  came  down  expressly  to  give 
it  to  you !  Where  is  it  ?  O,  here  it 
is." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  an  old 
letter,  faded  to  a  pale  yeUow,  and  gave 
it  to  him.  The  ^ost  started  sudden- 
ly. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul !  it's  the  very 
letter!  Where  did  you  get  that  Natha- 
lie ?"  asked  Dr.  Bentcm. 
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**  I  toxoid,  it  on  the  stain  after  dinner, 
pa. 

**Te8,  I  do  remember  taking  it  up 
with  me ;  I  must  have  dropped  it,'*  he 
answered,  mnsingly,  gazing  at  the  super- 
soription.  The  ghost  was  gazmg  at  it, 
too,  with  startled  interest. 

*'  What  beaatifiil  writing  it  is,  pa," 
nrarmnred  the  young  giri,  "Who 
wrote  it  to  you?  It  looks  yellow 
enough  to  haye  been  written  a  long 
time  sinoe." 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  Netty.  When 
you  were  a  baby.  And  tiie  hand  tiiat 
wrote  it  has  been  cold  for  all  tiiat 
time." 

He  spoke  with  a  solemn  sadness,  as 
if  memory  lingered  with  the  heart  of 
fifteen  years  affo,  on  an  old  graye. 
The  dim  figure  by  his  side  had  bowed 
its  head,  and  all  was  still. 

"  It  is  strange,'*  he  resumed,  speak- 
ing raoantly  and  slowly,  "  I  haye  not 
thought  of  him  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
to-day — especially  this  eyening — I  haye 
felt  as  if  he  were  constantly  near  me. 
It  is  a  singular  feeling." 

He  put  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  mused — his  right  clasped  his  daugh- 
ter's shoulder.  The  pmmtom  slowly 
raised  its  head,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness. 

"Who  was  he,  father?"  she  asked, 
with  a  hushed  yoioe. 

"  A  young  man — an  aulhor— «  poet. 
He  h&d  been  my  friend,  when  we  were 
boys ;  and,  though  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  years — he  lea  an  erratic  life— we 
were  friends  when  he  ^ed.  Poor, 
poor  fellow !     Well,  he  is  at  peace." 

The  stem  yoice  had  saddened,  and 
was  almost  tremulous.  The  spectral 
form  was  still. 

"How  cfid  he  die,  father?" 

**  A  k>ng  story,  darling,"  he  replied 
gvayely,  "and  a  sad  one.  He  was 
Tenr  poor  and  proud.  He  was  a  genius 
— that  is,  a  person  witiiout  an  atom 
of  practical  talent.  His  parents  died, 
the  last,  his  mother,  when  he  was 
near  manhood.  I  was  in  college  then. 
Thrown  upon  the  world,  he  picked  up  a 
scanty  subsistence  with  his  pen,  for  a 
time*  I  could  Haye  got  him  a  place  in 
the  covmting-house,  but  he  would  not 
take  it;  in  fact,  he  wasn't  fit  for  it. 
You  can't  harness  Pegasus  to  the  cart, 
yoQ  know.  Besides,  he  despised  mer- 
cantile life  ^without  reason,  of  course ; 
but  he  was  always  notional.  His  loye 
of  literature  was  one  of  the  rocks  he 


foundered  on.  He  wasn't  successful; 
his  best  compositions  were  too  delicate 
— ^fanciful — ^to  please  the  popular  taste ; 
and  then  he  was  full  of  the  radical  and 
fmatical  notions  which  infected  so 
many  people  at  that  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  infect  them  now,  for  that 
matter;  and  his  subfimated,  impractica- 
ble ideas  and  principles,  which  he  kept 
till  his  dying  day,  always  stayed  off  his 
chances  of  success.  Consequently,  he 
neyer  rose  aboye  &e  drudgery  of  some 
employment  on  newspapers.  Then,  he 
was  terribly  passionate,  not  without 
cause,  I  confess;  but  it  woftu't  wise. 
What  I  mean  is  this :  if  he  saw,  or  if 
he  fancied  he  saw,  any  wrong  or  injury 
done  to  any  one,  it  was  enouni  to  throw 
him  into  a  frenzy ;  he  would  get  black 
in  the  face,  and  absolutely  shriek  out  his 
denunciations  of  the  wrong-doer.  I  do 
belieye  he  would  have  yisited  his  own 
brother  with  the  most  unsparing  inyec- 
tiye,  if  that  brother  had  laid  a  harming 
finger  on  a  street-beggar,  or  a  colored 
man,  or  a  poor  person  of  any  kind.  I 
don't  blame  the  feeling ;  though,  with  a 
man  like  him,  it  was  yery  apt  to  be  a 
false  or  a  mistaken  one ;  but,  fit  any  rate, 
its  exhibition  wasn't  sensible.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  he  buffeted  about  in  this 
world  a  long  time,  poorly  paid,  fed,  and 
clad ;  taking  more  care  of  other  people 
than  he  did  of  himself.  Then  mental 
suffering,  physical  exposure,  and  want 
killed  him." 

The  stem  yoice  had  grown  softer  than 
a  child's.  The  same  look  of  unutterable 
tenderness  brooded  on  the  mournful  face 
of  the  phantom  by  his  side ;  but  its  thin, 
shining  hand  was  laid  upon  his  head, 
and  its  countenance  had  undergone  a 
change.  The  form  was  still  undefined; 
but  uie  features  had  become  distinct. 
They  were  those  of  a  young  man,  beauti- 
ful and  wan,  and  marked  with  great 
Buffering. 

A  ^anse  had  fallen  on  the  conyersa- 
tion,  m  which  the  father  and  daughter 
heturd  the  solemn  sighing  of  the  wmtry 
wind  around  the  dwelling.  The  ralenoe 
seemed  scarcely  broken  by  the  yoice  of 
tiie  young  girl. 

"Dear  father,  this  was  yery  sad.  Did 
you  say  he  died  of  want  ?" 

"  Of  want,  my  child,  of  hunger  and 
cold.  I  don*t  doubt  it.  He  had  wan- 
dered about,  as  I  gather,  houseless  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  nights.  It  was  in 
December,  too.*  Some  one  found  him, 
on  a  rainy  night,  lying  in  the  street, 
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drenobed,  and  burning  witii  fever,  and 
bad  him  taken  to  the  hospital.  In  bis 
wild  ravings  he  mentioned  raj  name, 
and  thejr  sent  for  me.  That  was  oar 
first  meeting  after  two  years.  I  found 
him  in  the  hospital — dying.  He  was 
delirious,  and  never  recognized  me. 
And,  Nathalie,  bis  hair — it  had  been 
coal-black,  and  be  wore  it  very  long, 
he  wouldnH  let  them  cut  it  either ;  and, 
as  they  knew  no  skill  could  save  him, 
they  let  him  have  bis  way — ^bis  hair  was 
then  as  white  as  snow!  God  alone 
knows  what  that  brain  must  have  suf- 
fered to  blanch  hair  which  bad  been  as 
black  as  the  wine  of  a  raven  !** 

He  covered  bis  eyes  with  his  band, 
and  sat  silently.  The  fingers  of  the 
phantom  still  shone  dimly  on  bis  bead, 
and  its  white  locks  drooped  above  him, 
like  a  weft  of  light. 

**  What  was  lus  name,  father  !'*  asked 
the  pitying  girL 

"George  Feval.  The  very  name 
sounds  like  fever.  He  died  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  fifteen  years  ago  this  ni^t. 
It  was  on  bis  death-bed,  while  bis  mind 
was  tossing  on  a  sea  of  delirious  fancies, 
that  be  wrote  me  this  long  letter — for, 
to  the  las't,  I  was  uppermost  in  bis 
thoughts.  It  is  a  wild,  mcoberent  thing, 
of  course — a  strange  mixture  of  senso 
and  madness.  But  I  have  kept  it  as  a 
memorial  of  him.  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  for  years ;  but  this  morning  I  found  it 
amon^  my  papers,  and,  somehow,  it  has 
been  m  my  mmd  all  day.'* 

He  slowly  unfolded  the  faded  sheets, 
and  sadly  gazed  at  the  writing.  His 
daughter  had  risen  from  her  recumbent 
posture,  and  now  bent  her  graceful  bead 
over  the  leaves.  The  phantom  covered 
its  face  with  its  hands. 

•*  What  a  beautiful  manuscript  it  is, 
father!"  she  exclaimed.  *'Tbe  writ- 
ing is  faultless." 

♦*  It  is,  indeed,"  be  replied.  *♦  Would 
be  bad  written  his  life  as  fairly !" 

**Read  it,  father,"  said  Nathalie. 

"No— but  1*11  read  you  a  detached 
passage  here  and  there,"  he  answered, 
after  a  pause.  "The  rest  you  may 
read  yourself  some  time,  if  you  wish.  It 
is  painful  to  me.  Here's  the  begin- 
ning: 

"  *  Afy  Dear  CharUs  Renton : — Adieu, 
and  adieu.  It  is  Ckrisltnas  eve^  and  I 
am  going  home,  I  am  soon  to  exhale 
from  my  flesh,  like  the  spirit  of  a  broken 
flower,    Exultemus  forever  !  * 

•  «  •  •  « 


"  It  is  very  wild.  His  mind  was  in  a 
fever-craze.  Here  is  a  passage  that 
seems  to  refer  to  bis  own  expenence  of 
life. 

•  *  *  Your  friendship  was  dear  to  me,  I 
give  you  true  love.  Stocks  and  returns. 
You  are  rich,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
your  bountyU  pauper.  Could  I  beg  1 
I  had  my  toork  to  do  for  the  world,  but 
oh!  the  world  has  no  place  for  souls  Hiat 
can  only  love  and  *j^^^'  How  many 
miles  to  Babylon  ?  Three  score  and  ten. 
Not  so  far — not  near  so  far!  Ask 
starvelings — they  know, 

•        «•••• 

/  wanted  to  do  the  world  good,  and  the 
world  has  killed  me,  Charles.^  " 

"  It  frightens  me,"  said  Nathalie,  as 
be  paused. 

"  We  will  read  no  more,*'  be  replied 
sombrely.  "  It  belongs  to  the  psycholo- 
gy of  madness.  To  me,  who  knew 
mm,  there  are  gleams  of  sense  in  it,  and 
passages  where  the  delirium  of  the  lan- 
guage is  only  a  transparent  veil  on  the 
meaning.  All  the  remainder  is  devoted 
to  what  be  thoaght  important  advice  to 
me.  But  it's  all  wild  and  vague.  Poor 
— poor  George !" 

The  phantom  still  bid  its  face  in  its 
hands,  as  the  doctor  slowly  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  letter.  Nathalie,  bend- 
ing over  the  leaves,  laid  her  finger 
on  the  last,  and  asked — "What  are 
those  closing  sentences,  fiitber  ?  Eead 
them." 

"0,  that  is  what  he  called  bis  Mast 
counsel'  to  me.  If  s  as  wild  as  the  rest 
— ^tinctured  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
bis  career.  First  he  says,  *  FareweU-^ 
farewell;^  then  be  bios  me  take  bis 
*  counsel  into  memory  on  Christmas  day ;' 
then,  after  enumerating  all  the  wretched 
classes  be  can  think  of  in  the  country, 
be  savs,  *  These  are  your  sisters  and 
your  brothers — love  them  aW  Here  be 
says,  *  O  friend,  strong  in  wealth  for  so 
much  good,  take  my  last  counseL  In  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  I  charge  you,  be 
true  and  tender  to  all  men,^  He  goes 
on  to  bid  me  •  live  and  labor  for  the  fall" 
en,  the  neglected^  the  suffering,  ana  the 
poor ;'  and  finally  ends,  oy  advising  me 
to  help  upset  any,  or  all,  institutionsv 
laws,  and  so  forth,  that  bear  hardly  on 
the  fc^-ends  of  society;  and  teUs  mo 
that  what  be  calls  *  a  service  to  humani- 
ty' is  worth  more  to  the  doer  than  a 
service  to  anything  else,  or  than  any- 
thing we  can  gain  mm  the  world.  Aii, 
well  I  poor  Greorge." 
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"Bat  isn*t  all  tiiat  troe  &ther?"^ 
said  Netty,  ''  it  seems  so." 

"H'm,"  he  murmured  through  his 
closed  lips.  Then,  with  a  vague  smile, 
folding  up  the  letter  meanwhile,  he 
said,  **  Wild  words,  Netty,  wild  words. 
I've  no  ohjeotion  to  charity,  judiciously 
gtyen ;  but  poor  George's  notions  are 
not  mine.  Every  man  for  himself,  is  a 
good  general  rule.  Every  man  for  hu- 
manity, as  George  has  it,  and  in  his  ac- 
oeptation  of  the  principle,  would  send 
us  all  to  the  alms-house  pretty  soon. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber— that's  my  rule  of  action.  There 
are  pfenlr  of  good  institutions  for  the 
distressed,  and  I'm  willing  to  help  sup- 
port 'em,  and  do.  But  as  for  mining  a 
martyr  of  one's  self,  or  tilting  against 
the  necessary  evils  of  isociety,  or  turn- 
ing philanthropist  at  large,  or  any  Quix- 
otism of  that  sort,  I  don't  befieve  in 
it  We  didn't  make  the  world,  and  we 
can't  mend  it.  Poor  George.  Well — 
he's  at  rest  The  world  wasn't  the 
place  for  him." 

They  grew  silent.  The  spectre 
^ded  slowly  to  the  wall,  and  stood  as 
if  it  were  thinking  what,  with  Dr.  Ren- 
ton's  role  of  action,  was  to  become  of 
the  greatest  good  of  the  smallest  number. 
Nathalie  sat  on  her  father's  knee,  think- 
ing only  of  George  Feval,  and  of  his 
having  being  starved  and  grieved  to 
death. 

"Father,"  said  Nathalie,  softly,  "I 
felt  while  yon  were  reading  the  letter, 
as  if  he  were  near  us.  Didn't  you  ? 
The  room  was  so  light  and  still,  and  the 
wind  sighed  so." 

"Netty,  dear,  I've  felt  that  all  day,  I 
believe,"  he  replied — "hark!  there  is 
the  door-belL  Off  goes  the  spirit- world, 
and  here  comes  the  actual.  Confound 
it  I  Some  one  to  see  me,  I'll  warrant 
and  I'm  not  in  ^e  mood." 

He  got  into  a  fret  at  once,  Netty  was 
not  the  Netty  of  an  hour  ago,  or  she 
would  have  coaxed  him  out  of  it  But 
she  did  not  notice  it  now,  in  her  abstrac- 
tion, she  had  risen  at  the  tinkle  of  the 
bell,  and  seated  herself  in  a  chair. 
Ftesently,  a  nose,  with  a  great  pimple 
on  the  end  of  it  appeared  at  the  edge 
of  the  door,  and  a  weak,  piping  voice 
said,"  there  was  a  woman  wanted  to  see 
you,  sir." 

"Who  is  it,  James? — ^no  matter, 
show  her  in." 

He  got  up  with  the  vexed  scowl  on  his 
face,  and  walked  the  room.    In  a  minute 


the  library  door  opened  again,  and  a 
pale,  thin,  rigid,  frozen-looking,  little 
woman,  scantily  clad,  the  weather 
being  considered,  entered,  and  dropped 
a  curt,  awkward  bow  to  Dr.  Renton." 

"0-— Mrs.  Miller.  Gk)od  evening, 
ma'am.  Sit  down,"  he  said,  with  a 
cold,  constrained  civility. 

The  little  woman  faintly  said,  "  Gh>od 
evening,  Dr.  Ronton,"  and  sat  down 
stiffly,  with  her  hands  crossed  before 
her,  in  the  chair  nearest  the  walL  This 
was  the  obdurate  tenant,  who  had  paid 
no  rent  for  three  months,  and  h^  a 
notice  to  quit,  expiring  to-morrow. 

"Cold  evening,  ma'am,"  remaiked 
Dr.  Renton,  in  his  hard  way. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  was  the  cowed,  awk- 
ward answer. 

"  Won't  you  sit  near  the  fire,  ma'am," 
said  Netty,  gently,  "  you  look  cold." 

"No,  miss,  thank  you.  I'm  not 
cold,"  was  the  faint  reply.  She  was 
cold,  though,  as  well  she  might  be  with 
her  poor,  thin  shawl,  and  open  bonnet, 
in  such  a  bitter  night  as  it  was  outside. 
And  there  was  a  rigid,  sharp,  suffering 
look  in  her  pinched  features  that  be- 
tokened she  might  have  been  hungry, 
too. 

"  Poor  people  don't  mind  the  cold 
weather,  miss,"  she  said*  with  a  weak 
smile,  her  voice  getting  a  little  stronger. 
"  They  have  to  bear  it  and  they  get 
used  to  it" 

She  had  not  evidently  borne  it  long 
enough  to  effect  the  point  of  indifference. 
Netty  looked  at  her  with  a  tender  pity. 
Dr.  Renton  thought  to  himself — Hon ! 
— blazonins  her  poverty — ^manufactur- 
ing sympathy  already — the  old  trick — 
and  steeled  himself  against  any  attacks 
of  that  kind,  looking  jealously,  mean- 
while, at  Netty. 

"Well,  Mrs. Miller,"  he  said,  "what 
is  it  this  evening?  I  suppose  you've 
brought  me  my  rent" 

The  little  woman  srew  paler,  and  her 
voice  seemed  to  ffdl  on  ner  quivering 
lips.  Netty  oast  a  quick,  beseeching 
look  at  her  fiEUiier. 

"  Nathalie,  please  to  leave  the  room." 
We'll  have  no  nonsense  carried  on  here, 
he  thought  triumphantly,  as  Netty 
rose,  and  obeyed  the  stem,  decisive 
order,  leaving  the  door  ajar  behind  her. 

He  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
resolutely  put  his  right  leg  up  to  rest 
on  his  left  knee.  He  did  not  look  at 
his  tenant's  face,  determined  that  her 
piteous  expressions  (got  up  for  the  oo- 
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easion,  of  course,)  ahoald  be  wasted  on 
hisa. 

«'  Well,  Mrs.  IfiUer,"  he  said  again. 

^J>t.  Benton,"  she  began,  faintlj 
gathering  her  voice,  as  she  proceeded, 
^I  haTe  come  to  see  yon  about  the 
rent  I  am  rery  sorrj,  sir,  to  have 
mode  you  wait,  but  we  have  been  un- 
fortunate.'* 

**  Socry,  ma'am,"  he  repHed,  knowing 
what  was  coming;  '*  but  your  misfor- 
tunes are  not  my  affidr.  We  all  have 
misfortunes,  ma*am.  Bat  we  must  pay 
our  debts,  you  know." 

**  I  expected  to  have  j^t  money  from 
my  husband,  before  this,  sir,'*  she  re- 
sumed, *'  and  I  wrote  to  him.  I  got  a 
letter  from  him  to-day,  sir,  and  it  said 
that  he  sent  me  fifty  dollars  a  month 
ago,  in  a  letter ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
post-office  is  to  blame,  or  somebody, 
for  I  never  got  it  It  was  nearly  three 
months'  wages,  sir,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  lose  it  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
your  rent  would  have  been  paid  long 
ago,  sir." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  (hat  stCMT"," 
thought  Dr.  Benton,  sententiously. 

«« I  thought,  sir;"  she  continued,  em- 
boldened by  his  silence,  **that  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
we  would  manage  to  pay  you  soon,  and 
not  let  it  occur  agam.  It  has  been  a 
hard  winter  with  us,  sir ;  firing  is  high, 
and  provisions,  and  everything;  and 
we're  only  poor  people,  you  know,  and 
if  s  difficult  to  get  along." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply. 

**  My  husband  was  unfortunato,  sir, 
in  not  being  al^e  to  get  employment 
here,"  she  resumed;  '^nis  being  out  of 
work  in  the  autunm,  threw  us  all  back, 
and  we've  got  nothing  to  depend  on  but 
his  earnings.  The  family  tiiat  he's  in 
now,  sir,  don't  give  him  very  good  pay 
—only  twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  his 
board — ^but  it  was  the  best  chance  he 
could  get,  and  it  was  either  go  to  Balti- 
more with  them,  or  stay  at  home  and 
starve,  and  bo  he  went,  sir.  It's  been 
a  hard  time  with  us,  and  one  of  the 
children  is  sick  now,  witii  a  fever,  and 
we  don't  hardly  know  how  to  make  out 
a  living.  And  so,  sir,  I  have  come  here 
Ihis  evening,  leaving  the  children  alone, 
to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  be  kind 
enough  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  we'll 
hope  to  make  it  right  witn  you  in  the 
end." 

"  Mrs.  Miller,"  said  Dr.  Benton,  with 
stem  composure,  **  I  have  no  wish  to 


question  tibe  truth  of  any  statement  you 
may  make ;  but  I  must  tell  you  pUdnly, 
that  I  can't  afford  to  let  my  houses  ror 
nothing.  I  told  you  a  month  ago,  that 
if  you  couldn't  pay  me  my  rent,  you 
must  vacate  the  premises.  You  know 
very  well  that  there  are  plenty  of  ten- 
ante  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay, 
when  the  money  comes  due.  Xoniniw 
that" 

He  paused  as  he  said  this,  and, 
glancing  at  her,  saw  her  pale  lips  falter. 
It  shook  the  cruelty  of  his  purpose  a 
little,  and  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that 
he  was  doiuff  wrong.  Not  without  a 
proud  strug^e,  during  which  no  word 
was  spoken,  could  he  beat  it  down. 
Meanwhile,  the  phantom  had  advanced 
a  pace  toward  the  centre  of  the  room. 

'*  That  is  the  state  of  the  matter, 
ma'am,"  he  resumed  coldly.  ••  People 
who  will  not  pay  me  my  rent  must  not 
live  in  my  tenements.  You  must  move 
out    I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"  Dr.  Benton,"  she  said  fwutiy,  "I 
have  a  sick  cMld — ^how  can  I  move 
now  !  0,  sir,  it's  Chiistmas  eve— don't 
be  hard  with  us !" 

Instead  of  touching  him,  this  speech 
irritated  him  beyond  measure.  Passing 
all  considerations  of  her  difficult  posi- 
tion involved  in  her  piteous  stetement, 
his  anger  flashed  at  once  on  her  impli* 
cation  that  he  was  unjust  and  unkmd. 
So  violent  was  his  excitement  that  it 
whirled  away  the  words  that  rushed  to 
his  Hps,  and  only  fanned  the  foxj  that 
sparkled  from  the  whiteness  of  his  fiice 
in  his  eyes. 

**'Be  patient  with  us,  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  we  are  poor,  but  we  mean  to 
pa^  you ;  and  we  can't  move  now  in 
this  cold  weather ;  please,  don't  be  hard 
with  us,  sir." 

The  fury  now  burst  out  on  his  face 
in  a  red  and  angry  glow,  and  the  words 
came. 

^ "  Now,  attend  to  me  !"  He  rose  to 
his  feet  **I  will  not  hear  any  more 
firom  you.  I  know  nothing  of  your 
poverty,  nor  of  the  condition  of  jowr 
family.  All  I  know  is  that  you  owe 
me  uree  months'  rent,  and  that  you 
can't  or  won't  pay  me.  I  say,  there- 
fore, leave  the  premises  to  people  who 
can  and  will.  You  have  had  your  legal 
notice  ;  quit  my  house  to-morrow ;  if 
vou  don't  your  furniture  shall  be  put 
m  the  street    Mark  me — ^to-morrow !" 

The  phantom  had  rushed  into  the 
centre  of  ti^e  room.    Standing,  face  to 
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fiboe  with  him — dilatln|^ — blaokening — 
kg  whole  form  shuddermg  with  a  fuiy 
to  which  his  own  was  tame ;  the  sem- 
bianoe  of  a  shriek  upon  its  flashing 
Mps,  and  on  its  writhing  features ;  and 
an  unearthly  anger  streaming  from  its 
bright  and  terrible  eyes ;  it  seemed  to 
throw  down,  with  its  tossing  arms, 
mountains  of  hate  and  malediction  on 
the  head  of  him  whose  words  had  smitten 
poverty  and  suffering,  and  whose  heayy 
hand  was  breaking  up  the  barriers  of  a 
home. 

Dr.  Renton  sank  again  into  his  chair. 
His  tenant — not  a  woman .' — not  a  sister, 
but  only  his  tenant;  she  Bat  crushed 
and  frightened  by  the  wall.  He  knew 
it  yagueiy.  Conscience  was  battling  in 
his  heart  with  the  stubborn  devils  that 
had  entered  there.  The  phantom  stood 
before  him,  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
image  of  a  man.  But  its  darkness  was 
lightening  slowly,  and  its  ghostly  anger 
had  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Miller,  paler  than  before,  had 
sat  mute  and  trembling  among  the 
hopes  he  had  ruined.  Yet  her  despera- 
tion forbade  her  to  abandon  the  chances 
of  his  mercy,  and  she  now  said : 

"  Dr.  Benton,  you  surely  don't  mean 
what  you  have  told  me.  Won't  you 
bear  with  us  a  little  lons^er,  and  we  will 
yet  make  it  all  right  wiSi  you  ?" 

"I  have  given  you  my  answer,"  he 
returned  coldly ;  *'  I  have  no  more  to 
add.  I  never  take  back  anything  I  say 
— never ! " 

It  was  true.  He  never  did — never ! 
She  half  rose  from  her  seat  as  if  to  go ; 
but  weak  and  sickened  with  the  bitter 
relsoltof  her  visit,  she  sank  down  again. 
There  was  a  pause.  Then,  solemnly 
gliding  across  the  lighted  room,  tibe 
phantom  stole  to  her  side  with  glory 
of  compassion  on  its  features.  Ten- 
derly, as  a  son  to  a  mother,  it  bent  over 
her;  its  spectral  hands  of  light  were 
stretched  above  her;  its  shadowy  fall 
of  hair,  once  blanched  by  the  fever  and 
the  anguish,  floated  on  her  throbbing 
blow. 

The  stem  and  sullen  mood  £rom 
which  had  dropped  but  one  fierce  flash 
of  anger,  still  hung  above  the  heat  of 
the  doctor's  mind,  like  a  dark  rack  of 
thunder-cloud.  It  would  have  burst 
anew  into  a  fu<y  of  rebuke,  had  he  but 
known  his  daughter  was  listening  at  the 
door,  while  the  colloquy  went  on.  It 
might  have  flamed  violently,  had  his 
tenant  made  any  farther  attempt  to 


change  his  purpose.  She  had  not. 
She  had  left  the  room  meekly,  with  the 
same  curt,  awkward  bow  that  marked 
her  entrance.  He  recalled  her  manner 
very  indistinctly;  for  a  feeling,  like  a 
mist,  began  to  gather  in  his  mmd,  and 
make  the  occurrences  of  moments  be- 
fore uncertain. 

Alone,  now,  he  was  yet  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  that  something  was  near 
him.  Was  it  a  spiritual  instinct?  for 
the  phantom  stood  by  his  side.  It  stood 
silently,  with  one  hand  raised  above  his 
head,  from  which  a  pale  flame  seemed 
to  flow  downward  to  his  brain ;  its  other 
hand  pointed  movelessly  to  the  open 
letter  on  the  table,  by  his  side. 

Dr.  Renton  took  the  sheets  from  the 
table,  thinking,  at  the  moment,  only  of 
George  Fevid;  but  the  first  line  on 
which  his  eje  rested  was,  **  In  the  name 
of  the  Saviour,  I  charge  you  be  true 
and  tender  to  all  men !"  and  the  words 
touched  him  like  a  low  voice  from  the 
grave.  Their  penetrant  reproach 
pierced  the  hardness  of  his  heart  He 
tossed  the  letter  back  on  the  table.  The 
very  manner  of  the  act  accused  him  of 
an  msult  to  the  dead.  In  a  moment  he 
took  up  the  faded  sheets  more  reverent- 
ly, but  only  to  lay  them  down  again. 

He  had  thrown  himself  on  a  sofei, 
striving  to  be  rid  of  his  remorseful 
thoughts,  when  the  library  door  opened, 
and  ue  inside  man  appeared,  with  his 
hand  held  bashfully  over  his  nose.  It 
flashed  on  him  at  once,  that  his  tenant's 
husband  was  the  servant  of  a  family 
like  this  fellow ;  and,  irritated  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  thus  broadly 
forced  upon  him  again,  he  harshly 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  The  man 
only  came  in  to  say  that  Mrs.  Benton 
and  tibe  young  lady  had  gone  out  for 
the  evening,  but  that  tea  was  laid  for 
him  in  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Benton 
did  not  want  any  tea,  and  if  anybody 
ccdled,  he  was  not  at  home.  WiUi  this 
oharffe,  ihe  man  left  the  room,  dosing 
the  door  behind  him. 

Bisine  from  the  8ofiE^  the  doct<»: 
turned  down  the  lights  of  the  chande- 
lier, and  screened  the  fire.  The  zoom 
was  still.  The  ghost  stood,  faintly 
radiant,  in  a  remote  comer.  Dr.  Ben- 
ton lay  down  again,  but  he  could  not 
sleep.  Things  he  had  forgotten  of  his 
dead  friend,  now  started  up  asain  in 
remembrance,  fr^sh  from  the  sfeep  of 
many  years ;  and  not  one  of  them  but 
linked  itself  with  some  mysterious  bond 
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to  something  connected  with  his  tenant, 
and  became  an  accusation. 

He  had  lain  thus  for  more  than  an 
hour,  his  mental  excitement  fast  be- 
coming intolerable,  when  he  heard  a 
low  strain  of  music,  from  the  Sweden- 
borgian  chapel,  hard  bj.  Its  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  solemnity  and  rest, 
and  its  first  sense,  in  his  mind,  was  of 
relief.  Perhaps  it  was  the  music  of  an 
evening  meeting;  or  it  might  be  that 
the  organist  and  choir  had  met  for 
practice.  Whatever  its  purpose,  it 
breathed  through  his  heated  fancy  like 
a  cool  and  fragrant  wind.  Low  and  sad 
at  first,  he  heard  it  swell  and  rise  to  a 
mournful  dirge,  but  so  subdued,  that  it 
touched  him  with  awe.  Gradually  the 
fires  in  Ms  brain  sank  down,  and  all 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  coolness  and  re- 
pose. 

Gradually  sinking,  also,  the  music 
failed.  A  pause,  and  then  it  rose 
again,  blended  with  the  solemn  voices 
of  the  choir.  It  rose  from  pathos  into 
wild  despair ;  and,  swelling  upward  in 
an  a^ny  of  supplication,  sank,  and 
died  m  a  low  and  wailing  sigh. 

Yielding  now  with  a  sense  in  his 
spirit  Uke  despair,  the  tears  streamed 
suentiy  down  the  listener's  face;  and 
the  low  chant  sighed  above  him,  and 
died  away.  Dr.  Benton  slept.  The 
room  was  dim  and  silent,  and  tiie  furni- 
ture took  uncouth  shapes  around  him. 
The  red  glow  upon  the  ceiling,  &om 
the  screened  fire,  showed  the  misty 
figure  of  the  phantom  kneeling  by  his 
side.  All  light  had  gone  m>m  the 
spectral  form.  It  knelt  beside  him, 
mutely,  as  in  prayer.  Once  it  gazed 
at  his  quiet  face  with  a  mournful  ten- 
derness, and  its  shadowy  hands  caress- 
ed his  forehead.  Then  it  resumed  its 
former  attitude,  and  the  slow  hours 
crept  by. 

At  last  it  rose,  and  glided  to  the 
table,  on  which  lay  the  open  letter.  It 
seemed  to  try  to  lift  the  sheets  with 
its  misty  hands — but  vainly.  Next  it 
essayed  the  lifting  of  a  pen  which  lay 
there— but  failed.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight,  to  see  its  idle  efforts  on  these 
shapes  of  grosser  matter,  which,  to  its 
strengthless  essence,  had  now  but  the 
existence  of  illusions.  Wandering 
about  the  shadowy  room,  it  wrung  its 
phantom  hands  as  in  despair. 

Presentiy  it  ^ew  stall  Then  it  pass- 
ed quickly  to  his  side,  and  stood  before 
him.    He  slept  calmly.    It  placed  one 
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ghostiy  hand  above  his  forehead,  and, 
with  the  other,  pointed  to  the  open 
letter.  In  this  attitude,  its  shape  grew 
momentarily  more  distinct.  It  began  to 
kindle  into  brightness.  The  pale  flame 
again  flowed  nrom  its  hand,  streamine 
downward  to  the  brain.  A  look  ot 
trouble  darkened  the  sleeping  face. 
Stronger — stronger,  brighter — brighter: 
until,  at  last,  it  stood  before  him,  a 
*  glorious  shape  of  light,  with  an  awful 
look  of  commanding  love  in  its  shin- 
ing features — and,  the  doctor  suddenly 
awoke. 

The  phantom  had  vanished.  He  saw 
nothing.  His  first  impression  was,  not 
that  he  had  dreamed,  but  that,  awaking 
in  the  familiar  room,  he  had  seen  the 
spirit  of  his  dead  Mend,  bright  and 
awful,  by  his  side,  and  that  it  had 
gone!  In  the  flash  of  that  quick 
change,  from  sleeping  to  waking,  he 
had  detected,  he  thou^t,  the  une^thly 
being  that,  he  now  felt,  watched  him 
from  behind  the  air,  and  it  had  van- 
ished! The  library  was  the  same  as 
in  the  moment  of  that  supernatural  re- 
vealing; the  open  letter  lay  upon  the 
table  still;  only  that  was  gone  which 
had  made  these  common  aspects  terrible. 
Then,  all  the  hard,  strong  skepticism 
of  his  nature,  which  had  been  driven 
backward  by  the  shock  of  his  first 
conviction,  recoiled,  and  rushed  within 
him,  violenUy  struggling  for  its  former 
vantage  ground ;  till,  at  length,  it 
achieved  the  foothold  for  a  doubt. 
Could  he  have  dreamed  ?  The  ghost, 
invisible,  still  watched  him.  Yes — a 
dream— only  a  dream ;  but,  how  vivid 
— ^how  strange!  With  a  slow  thrill 
creeping  through  his  veins — ^the  blood 
curdling  at  his  heart — a  cold  sweat 
starting  on  his  forehead,  he  stared 
through  the  dinmess  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment,  remembering  the  letter 
to  which  the  phantom  of  his  dream  had 
pointed,  he  rose  and  took  it  from  the 
table.  The  last  page  lay  upward,  and 
every  word  of  the  solemn  counsel  at 
the  end  seemed  to  dilate  on  the  paper* 
and  all  its  mighty  meaning  rushed  upon 
his  soul.  Trembling  in  his  own  despite, 
he  laid  it  down,  and  turned  away.  A 
physician — ^he  remembered  that  he  was 
m  a  violent  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
and  thought  that  when  he  grew  calmer 
its  efijicts  would  pass  away.  But  tiie 
hand  that  had  touched  him,  had  gone 
down  deeper  than  the  physician,  and 
reached  what  God  had  made. 
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He  strore  in  vain.  The  very  room 
in  its  light  and  silence,  and  the  larking 
sense  ot  something  watching  him,  be- 
came terrible.  He  could  not  endure  it. 
The  devils  in  his  heart,  grown  pusillani- 
mous, cowered  beneath  the  flashing 
strokes  of  his  aroused  and  terrible  con- 
science. He  could  not  endure  it.  He 
must  go  out.  He  will  walk  the  streets. 
It  is  not  late — it  is  but  ten  o'clock.  He 
will  go. 

The  air  of  his  dream  still  hung  heavily 
about  him.  He  was  in  the  street — he 
hardly  remembered  how  he  had  got 
there,  or  when;  but  there  he  was, 
wrapped  up  from  the  searching  cold, 
thinkmg,  with  a  quiet  horror  in  his 
mind,  of  the  darkened  room  he  had  left 
behind,  and  haimted  by  the  sense  that 
something  was  groping  about  there  in 
tiie  darkness,  searching  for  him.  The 
night  was  still  and  cold.  The  full  moon 
was  in  the  zenith.  Its  icy  splendor  lay 
on  the  bare  streets,  and  on  the  walls 
of  the  dwellings.  The  lighted  oblong 
squares  of  curtained  windows,  here  ana 
there,  seemed  dim  and  waxen  in  the 
frigid  glory.  The  familiar  aspect  of 
die  quarter  had  passed  away,  leaving 
behind  only  a  corpse-like  neighborhood, 
whose  huge,  dead  features,  staring  rigid- 
ly throu^  the  thin,  white  shroud  of 
moonlight  that  covered  all,  left  no  breath 
upon  the  stainless  skies.  Through  the 
vast  silence  of  the  night  he  passed 
along ;  the  very  sound  of  his  footfalls 
was  remote  to  his  muffled  sense. 

Gradually,  as  he  reached  the  first 
comer,  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  a 
tiling — a  formless,  unimaginable  thing- 
was  dogging  him.  He  had  thought  of 
going  down  to  his  club-room;  but  he 
now  shrank  from  entering,  with  this 
thing  near  him,  the  U^ted  rooms  where 
bis  set  were  busy  with  cards  and  bil- 
liards, over  their  uquors  and  cigars,  and 
where  the  heated  air  was  full  of  their 
idle  faces  and  careless  chatter,  lest 
some  one  should  bawl  out  that  he  was 
pale,  and  ask  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  should  answer,  tremblingly,  that 
something  was  following  him,  and  was 
near  him  then !  He  must  get  rid  of  it 
first;  he  must  walk  quickly,  and  baffle 
its  pursuit  by  turning  sharp  comers, 
and  plunging  into  devious  streets  and 
crooked  lanes,  and  so  lose  it ! 

It  was  difficult  to  reach  tiirough 
memory  to  the  crazy  chaos  of  his  mind 
on  that  night,  and  recall  Hie  route  he 
took  while  haunted  by  this  feeling ;  but 


he  afterwards  remembered  that,  witii- 
out  any  other  purpose  than  to  baffle  his 
ima^nary  pursuer,  he  traversed  at  a 
rapid  pace  a  large  portion  of  the  moon- 
lit city;  always  (he  knew  not  why) 
avoiding  the  more  populous  thorough- 
fares, and  choosing  unfrequented  and 
tortuous  by-ways,  but  never  ridding 
himself  of  that  horrible  confusion 
of  mind,  in  which  the  faces  of  his 
dead  friend  and  the  pale  woman  were 
strangely  blended,  nor  of  the  fancy  that 
he  was  followed.  Once,  as  he  passed 
the  hospital  where  Feval  died,  a  fdint 
hint  seemed  to  flash  and  vanish  from 
the  clouds  of  his  lunacy,  and  almost 
identify  the  dogging  goblin  with  the 
figure  of  his  dream ;  but  the  conception 
instantly  mixed  with  a  disconnected  re- 
membrance that  this  was  Christmas 
eve,  and  then  slipped  from  him,  and 
was  lost.  He  did  not  pause  there,  but 
strode  on.  At  last  ne  was  haunted 
with  a  gatiiering  sense  that  his  joumey 
was  coming  to  an  end.  And  suddenly, 
thank  God !  the  goblin  was  gone.  Ho 
was  fr*ee.  He  stood  panting,  like  ono 
just  roused  from  some  terrific  dream, 
wiping  the  reeking  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  He  felt  he  had  wandered 
a  long  distance  from  his  house,  but  had 
no  distinct  perception  of  his  .where- 
abouts. He  only  knew  he  was  in  some 
thinly-peopled  street,  whose  familiar 
aspect  seemed  lost  to  him  in  tiie  magic- 
al disguise  the  superb  moonlight  had 
thrown  over  all.  Suddenly  a  film 
seemed  to  drop  from  his  eyes,  as  they 
became  riveted  on  a  lighted  window,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  He 
started,  and  a  secret  terror  crept  over 
him,  vaguely  mixed  witii  the  memory 
of  the  shock  he  had  felt  as  he  turned 
the  last  comer,  and  his  distinct,  awful 
feeling  that  something  invisible  had 
passed  him.  At  the  same  instant  he 
felt,  and  thrilled  to  feel,  a  touch,  as  of 
a  light  finger,  on  his  cheek.  He  was 
in  Hanover  street.  Before  him  was 
the  house — the  oyster-room  staring  at 
him  through  the  lighted  transparencies 
of  its  two  windows,  like  two  square  eyes, 
below ;  and  his  tenant's  light  m  a  cham- 
ber above  !  The  added  shock  which 
this  discovery  gave  to  the  heaving  of 
his  heart,  made  him  gasp  for  breatii. 
Could  it  be?  Did  he  still  dream? 
While  he  stood  panting,  and  staring  at 
the  building,  the  city  clocks  began  to 
strike.  Eleven  o'ck>ck;  it  was  ten 
when  he  oame  away;    how  he  most 
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hare  driven !  His  thoughts  oao^t  rx^ 
the  word.  Driren — by  what!  Driven 
from  his  house  in  horror,  through  street 
and  lane,  over  half  the  oitj — 4riven» 
hunted  in  termor,  and  smitten  by  a  shook 
here!  Driven— driven!  He  could  not 
rid  his  mind  of  the  word,  nor  of  its 
meaning.  The  pavements  about  him 
began  to  ring  and  echo  with  the  tramp 
of  many  feet,  and  the  cold,  brittle  air 
was  shivered  with  the  noisy  voices  that 
had  roared  and  bawled  i^plause  and 
laughter  at  the  National  Theatre,  all 
the  evening,  and  were  now  singing  and 
howling  hmneward.  Groups  of  rude 
men,  and  ruder  boys,  their  breaths 
steaminff  in  the  icy  air,  began  to  tramp 
by,  josthn^  him  as  they  passed,  till  he 
was  forced  to  draw  back  to  the  wall, 
and  give  them  the  sidewalk.  Dazzled 
and  giddy,  in  cold  fear,  and  with  die  re- 
turning sense  of  something  near  him, 
he  stood  and  watched  the  groups  that 
pushed  and  tumbled  in  through  the  en- 
tranoe  of  the  oyster  room,  whistling  and 
chattering  as  they  went^  and  banging 
the  door  behind  them.  He  noticed  that 
some  came  out  presently,  banking  the 
dooD  harder,  and  went,  smokmg  and 
shouting,  down  the  street.  Still  they 
poured  in  and  out,  while  the  street  was 
startled  with  their  riot,  and  the  bar- 
room within  echoed  their  trampling 
feet  and  hoarse  voices.  Then,  as  h& 
glance  wandered  upward,  to  his  t^iant's 
window,  he  thought  of  the  sick  child, 
miicing  this  hidcous  discord  in  the 
dreams  of  fever.  The  word  brought  up 
the  name  and  the  thought  of  his  dead 
friend.  **  In  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
I  charge  you,  be  true  and  tender  to  all 
men!"  The  memory  of  these  words 
seemed  to  ring  clearly,  as  if  a  voice 
had  spoken  them,  above  the  roar  that 
suddenly  rose  in  his  mind.  In  that 
moment  he  felt  himself  a  wretched  and 
most  guilty  man.  He  felt  that  his  cruel 
words  had  entered  that  humble  home,  to 
make  desperate  poverty  more  desper- 
ate, to  sicken  sickness,  and  to  sadden 
sorrow.  Before  him  was  the  dram- 
shop, let  and  licensed  to  nourish  the 
worst  and  most  brutal  appetites  and  in- 
stincts of  human  natures,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  their  highest  and  holiest  ten- 
dencies. The  throng  of  tipplers  and 
drunkards  was  swarming  throush  its 
hopeless  door,  to  gulo  t^B  fiery  liquor 
whose  frunes  give  all  shames,  vices, 
miseries,  and  crimes,  a  lawless  strength 
and  life,  and  change  the  man  into  the 


pig  or  tiger.  Murder  was  done,  or 
neariy  done,  within  those  walls  last 
night.  Within  ^se  walls  no  good  was 
ever  done ;  but,  daily,  unmitigated  evil, 
whose  results  were  reaching  on  to  tor- 
ture unborn  generations.  He  had  con- 
sented to  it  all !  He  could  not  falter, 
or  equivocate,  or  evade,  or  excuse. 
His  dead  friend's  words  rang  in  his  con- 
science like  the  trump  of  the  judgment 
angel. 

With  this  he  was  conquered,  and 
then  the  world,  sadder  than  before,  but 
sweeter,  seemed  to  come  back  to  him. 
A  great  feeling  of  relief  flowed  upon  his 
mind.  Pale  and  trembling  still,  he 
crossed  the  street  with  a  quick,  unsteady 
step,  entered  a  yard  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and,  brushing  by  a  host  of  white,  . 
rattling  spectres  of  frozen  clothes,  which 
dangled  from  lines  in  the  indosure, 
mounted  some  wooden  steps,  and  rang 
the  bell.  In  a  minute  he  heard  footsteps 
within,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  a  lamp. 
His  heart  palpitated  violenUy  as  he 
heard  the  lock  turning,  lest  the  answerer 
of  his  summons  might  be  his  tenant* 
The  door  opened,  and,  to  his  relief^  he 
stood  before  a  rather  decent-looking 
Irishman,  bending  forward  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  with  one  boot  and  a  lamp  in  his 
himd.  The  man  stared  at  him  from  a 
wild  head  of  tumbled  red  hair,  with  a 
half  smile  round  his  loose  open  mouth, 
and  said  **Begorra  !*'  This  was  a  se- 
cond floor  tenant. 

Dr.  Benton  was  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  him;  but  he  rather  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt at  his  rent-day  suavity  of  man- 
ner, when  he  said — 

**  Grood  evening,  Mr.  Flanagan.  Do 
you  think  I  can  see  Mrs.  MiUer  to- 
night?" 

"She's  up  Oiere^  docther,  anyway." 
Mr.  Flanagan  made  a  sudden  start  for 
the  stfdrs,  with  the  boot  and  lamp  at 
arm's  leng&  before  him*  and  stopped 
as  suddenly.  **Yull  go  up? — or  wud 
she  come  down  to  ye  ?"  There  was  as 
much  anxious  indecision  in  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's ffeneral  aspect,  pending  the  reply, 
as  if  he  had  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

**  111  go  up,  Mr.  Flanagan,"  returned 
Dr.  Benton,  stepping  in,  after  a  pause, 
and  shutting  the  door.  *  *  But  I'm  afraid 
she's  in  bed."  "  Naw — she's  not,  sur." 
Mr.  Flanagan  made  another  feint  with 
the  boot  and  lamp  at  the  stairs,  bat 
stopped  again  in  curious  bewildermeiit, 
and  rubbed  his  head.   Then,  with  aa. 
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other  inspiration,  and  speaking  with 
such  velocity  that  his  words  ran  into  each 
other,  pell-mell,  he  continued :  "  Th' 
small  girl's  sick,  sur.  Begorra,  I  wor 
just  pullin'  on  th'  boots  tuh  gaw  for  the 
docther,  in  th'  nixt  streth,  an'  summons 
him  to  hur  relehf,  fur  it's  bad  she  is. 
A'id  betther  be  goan."  Another  start, 
and  a  morement  to  put  on  the  boot 
instantly,  baffled  by  his  getting  the 
lamp  into  the  leg  of  it,  and  involving 
himself  in  difficumes  in  trying  to  get  it 
out  again  without  dropping  either,  and 
stopped  finally  by  Dr.  Kenton. 

•*  You  needn't  go,  Mr.  Flanagan.  I'll 
see  to  the  child.    Don't  go." 

He  stepped  slowly  up  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bewildered  Flanagan.  All 
this  time  Dr.  Benton  was  listening  to 
the  racket  from  the  bar-room.  Clinking 
of  glasses,  rattling  of  dishes^  trampling 
of  feet,  oa^s  and  laughter,  and  a  con- 
fused din  of  coarse  voices,  mingling  with 
boisterous  calls  for  oysters  and  orink, 
came,  hardly  deadened  by  the  partition 
walls,  from  iho  haunt  below,  and  echoed 
through  the  corridors.  Loud  enough 
within — ^louder  in  the  street  without, 
where  the  oysters  and  drink  were  reeling 
and  roaring  off  tq  brutal  dreams.  Peo- 
ple trying  to  sleep  here ;  a  sick  child  up 
stairs.  Listen!  *^  Tiro  stew  I  On«  roast! 
Four  ale  I  Hurry  *em  up  !  Three  stow  1 
In  number  six !  One  fancy — two  roast ! 
On«  sling!  Three  brandy — hot!  Two 
stew !  One  whisk'  skin  !  Hurry  'em 
up!  What  yeh  'bout!  Three  brand' 
punch — hot!  Four  stew  \  fFhat-ye-e-h 
•bout  !  Two  gm-cock-t'il !  One  stew ! 
Hu-r-r-y  'em  up !"  Clashing,  rattling, 
cursing,  swearing,  laughing,  shouting, 
tramplmg,  stumbUng,  £iving,  slamming 
of  doors.     **  Hu-r-ry  'em  up." 

^  **  Flanagan,"  said  Dr.  Benton,  stop- 
ping at  the  first  landine,  **  do  you  have 
this  noise  eveiy  night  i" 

•*  Naise  ?  Hoo !  Divil  a  night,  doc- 
ther, but  I'm  wehked  out  ov  me  bed 
wid  'em,  Sundays  an'  all.  Sure  didn't 
they  murdher  wan  of  'em,  out  an'  out, 
last  night!" 

"Is  the  man  dead?" 

"  Dead  ?     Troth  he  is.    An'  cowld." 

"H'm" — through  his  compressed 
lips.  "Flanagan,  you  needn't  come 
up.  I  know  the  door.  Just  hold  the 
Ufrht  for  me  here.  There,  that'll  do. 
Thank  you."  He  whispered  the  last 
from  the  top  of  the  second  flight. 

•  *  Are  ye  there,  docther  1  * '  Flanagan 
anxious  to  the  last,  and  trying  to  peer 
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up  at  him  with  the  lamp-light  in  his 
eyes. 

»«Yes.  That'll  do.  Thank  you;"  in 
the  same  whisper.  Before  he  could  tap 
at  the  door,  then  darkening  in  the  re- 
ceding light,  it  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
big  Irish  woman  oounced  out,  and  then 
whisked  in  again,  calling  to  some  one  ip 
an  inner  room:  "Here  he  is,  Mrs. 
Mill'r,"  and  then  bounced  out  a£;ain, 
with  a  "  Walk  roy t  in,  if  you  pmze ; 
here's  the  choild" — and  whisked  in 
again,  with  a  "Sure  an'  Jehms  was 
quick ;"  never  once  looking  at  him,  and 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
her  landlord.  He  had  hardly  stepped 
into  the  room  and  taken  off  his  hat,  wnen 
Mrs.  Miller  came  from  the  inner  chamber 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  How  she 
started!  With  her  pale  face  grown 
suddenly  paler,  and  her  hand  on  her 
bosom,  she  could  only  exclaim :  **  Why, 
it's  Dr.  Benton !"  and  stand,  still  and 
dumb,  gazing  with  a  frightened  look  at 
his  face,  whiter  than  her  own.  Where- 
upon Mrs.  Flanagan  came  bolting  out 
again,  with  wild  eyes  and  a  sort  of 
stupefied  horror  in  her  good,  coarse, 
Irish  features ;  and,  then  with  some  un- 
couth ejaculation,  ran  back,  and  was 
heard  to  tumble  over  something  within, 
and  tumble  something  else  over  in  her 
fall,  and  rather  herself  up  with  a  sub- 
dued howl,  and  subside. 

**  Mrs.  Miller,"  began  Dr.  Benton,  in 
a  low,  husky  voice,  glancing  at  her 
frightened  face,  *•  I  hope  you'll  be  coin- 
posed.  I  spoke  to  you  very  harshly 
and  rudely  to-night ;  but  I  really  was 
not  myself— I  was  in  anger — and  I  ask 
your  pardon.  Please  to  overlook  it  all, 
and— out  I  will  speak  of  this  presently ; 
now— I  am  a  physician ;  will  you  let  me 
look  now  at  your  sick  child?" 

He  spoke  hurriedly,  but  with  evident 
sincerity.  For  a  moment  her  lips  fpJ- 
tered ;  then  a  slow  flush  came  up,  with 
a  quick  change  of  expression  on  her 
thin,  worn  face,  and,  reddening  to  pain- 
ful scarlet,  died  away  in  a  deeper  pallor. 

**Dr.  Benton,"  she  said  hastily,  "I 
have  no  ill-feeling  for  you,  sir,  and  I 
know  you  were  hurt  and  vexed — and  1 
know  you  have  tried  to  make  it  up  to 
me  again,  sir — secretly.  I  know  who 
it  was,  now;  but  I  can't  take  it,  sir. 
You  must  take  it  back.  You  know  it 
was  you  sent  it,  sir." 

"Mrs.  Miller,"  he  replied,  puzzled 
beyond  measure,  "  I  don't  understand 
you.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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**  Don't  deny  it,  «ir.  Please  not  to,*' 
«he  said  imploringly,  the  tears  starting 
to  her  eyei.  "I  am  very  grateful — in- 
deed I  am.  But  I  can't  accept  it.  Do 
take  it  again." 

*'  Mrs.  Miller,"  he  replied,  in  a  hasty 
voice,  "what  do  you  mean?  I  haro 
sent  you  nothing — nothing  at  alL  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  to  receive 
again." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly,  evidently 
impressed  by  the  fervor  of  his  denial. 

"  You  sent  me  nothing  to-night,  sir  ?" 
•he  asked,  doubtfully. 

**NothinK«  at  any  time — nothing," 
he  answerea,  firmly. 

It  would  have  been  foUy  to  have  dis- 
believed the  truthful  look  of  his  won- 
dering face,  and  she  tamed  away  in 
amazement  and  confusion.  There  was 
a  long  pause. 

"I  hope,  Mrs.  Miller,  you  will  not 
refuse  any  assistance  I  can  render  to 
your  child,"  he  said,  at  length. 

She  started,  and  replied,  tremblingly 
and  confusedly,  "No,  sir;  we  shall  be 
grateful  to  you,  if  you  can  save  her" — 
and  went  quickly,  with  a  strange  ab- 
straction on  her  white  face,  into  the 
inner  room.  He  followed  her  at  once, 
and,  hardly  glancing  at  Mrs.  Flanagan, 
who  sat  there  in  stupefaction,  with  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  face,  he  laid  his 
hat  on  a  table,  went  to  the  bedside  of  the 
little  girl,  and  felt  her  head  and  pulse. 
He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  little 
sufferer  was  in  no  danger,  under  proper 
remedies,  and  now  dashed  down  a  pre- 
scription on  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book. 
Mrs.  Flanagan,  who  had  come  out  from 
the  retirement  of  her  aprun,  to  stare 
stupidly  at  him  during  the  examination, 
suddenly  bobbed  up  on  her  legs,  with 
enlightened  alacrity,  when  he  asked  if 
there  was  any  one  that  could  go  out  to 
the  apothecary's,  and  said,  "sure  I 
wall !"  He  had  a  little  trouble  to  make 
her  understand  that  the  prescription, 
which  she  took  by  ^e  comer,  holding  it 
away  from  her,  as  if  it  was  going  to 
explode  presenUy,  and  staring  at  it  up- 
side down — was  to  be  left — "  UJlf  mind 
you,  Mrs.  Flanagan — with  the  apothe- 
cary— Mr.  Flint — at  the  nearest  comer 
— and  he  will  give  you  some  things, 
which  you  are  to  bring  here."  But  ^e 
had  shuffled  off  at  last  with  a  confident, 
"  yis,  sur — aw,  I  knoo,"  her  head  nod- 
ding satisfied  assent,  and  her  big  thumb 
covering  the  line  on  the  margin,  "charge 
to    Dr.   C.  Benton,   Bowdoin-street," 


(which,  /  know,  could  not  keep  it  from 
the  eyes  of  the  angels ! )  and  he  sat  down 
to  await  her  return. 

"  Mrs.  Miller,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  don't 
be  alarmed  about  your  child.  She  is 
doing  well ;  and,  after  you  have  given 
her  the  medicine  Mrs.  Flanagan  will 
bring,  you'll  find  her  much  better,  to- 
morrow. She  must  be  kept  cool  and 
quiet,  you  know,  and  she'll  be  all  right 
soon." 

"0,  Dr.  Renton,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful," was  the  tremulous  reply;  "and 
we  will  follow  all  directions,  sir.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  her  quiet,  sir ;  we  keep  as 
still  as  we  can,  and  the  other  children 
are  very  still;  but  the  street  is  very 
noisy  all  the  day  time  and  evening,  sir, 
and— '» 

"  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Miller.  And  I'm 
afraid  those  people  down  stairs  disturb 
you  somewhat." 

"  They  make  some  stir  in  the  even- 
ing,  sir;  and  it's  rather  loud  in  the 
street  sometimes,  at  night.  The  folks 
on  the  lower  fioors  are  troubled  a  good 
deal,  they  say." 

Well  they  may  be.  Listen  to  the 
bawling  outside,  now,  cold  as  it  is. 
Hark !  A  hoarse  CTOup  on  the  oppo- 
site sidewalk  beginmn^  a  song.  "  Ro-o-1 
on,  sil-ver  mo-o-n,"  — .  The  silver 
moon  ceases  to  roll  in  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  yells  and  laughter,  sendine 
up  broken  fragmente  of  curses,  ribald 
jeers,  whooping,  and  cat-calls,  hieh 
into  the  night-air.  "Gal-a-ng!  Hi-hi! 
Whatye-e-h'6otti.'" 

"Tms  is  outrageous,  Mrs.  Miller. 
Where's  the  watohman  ?" 

She  smiled  faintly.  "He  takes  one 
of  ^em  off  occasionally,  sir ;  but  he's 
afraid ;  they  beat  him  sometimes."  A 
long  pause. 

"  Isn't  your  room  rather  cold,  Mrs. 
Miller?"  He  glanced  at  the  black 
stove,  dimly  seen  in  the  outer  room. 
"It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  rooms 
cool,  just  now,  but  this  air  seems  to  me 
cold." 

Heceiving  no  answer,  he  looked  at 
her,  and  saw  the  sad  truth  in  her  averted 
face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quick- 
ly, flushing  to  the  roote  of  his  hair.  "  I 
might  have  knowii,  after  what  you  said 
to  me  this  evening." 

"We  had  a  little  fire  here,  to-day, 
sir,"  she  said,  straggling  with  the  pride 
and  shame  of  poverty ;  "  but  we  nave 
been  out  of  firing  for  two  or  three  days. 
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and  we  owe  the  wfaarfman  something 
now.  The  two  bojs  picked  ap  a  few 
diips ;  but  the  poor  children  find  it  hard 
to  get  them,  air.  Times  are  very  hard 
wim  OS,  sir;  indeed,  they  are.  We*d 
have  got  along  better,  if  my  hnsband's 
money  had  come,  and  jonr  rent  would 
hare  been  paid." 

•*  Never  mind  the  rent ! — don't  speak 
of  that!"  he  broke  in,  with  his  face  all 
a^ow.  ^Mrs.  Miller,  I  hayen*t  done 
right  by  yon — I  know  it  Be  frank 
with  me.  Are  yon  in  want  of — ^have 
yoo — need  of— food?" 

No  need  of  answer  to  that  faintly 
stammered  question.  The  thin,  rigid 
fEioe  was  ooyered  from  his  sight  by  tne 
worn,  wan  hands,  and  all  the  pride  and 
shame  of  poverty,  and  all  the  frigid 
truth  of  cold,  hunger,  anxiety,  and  sick- 
ened sorrow,  they  had  concealed,  had 
S'ven  way  at  last  in  a  rush  of  tears, 
e  could  not  speak.  With  a  smitten 
heart,  he  knew  it  all,  now.  Ah !  Dr. 
Benton,  you  know  these  people's  tricks  ? 
yon  know  their  lying  blazon  of  poverty, 
to  gather  sympathy  T 

**  Mrs.  Miller*' — she  had  ceased  weep- 
ing, and,  as  he  spoke,  she  looked  at 
him,  witii  the  tecur-stains  still  <m  her 
agitated  face,  half  ashamed  that  he  had 
seen  her — "Mrs.  Miller,  I 'am  sorry. 
This  shall  all  be  remedied.  Don't  tell 
me  it  shan't !  Don't !  I  say  it  shall ! 
Mrs.  Miller,  I'm — I'm  ashamed  of  my- 
self.    I  am,  indeed." 

'*  I  am  veiT  grateful,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  she;  **but  we  don't  like  to  take 
charity,  though  we  need  help ;  but  we 
can  get  along  now,  sir — for,  I  suppose 
I  must  keep  it,  as  you  say  you  didn't 
send  it,  and  use  it,  for  the  children's 
sake  and  thank  God  for  his  good 
mercy — sboe  I  don't  know,  and  never 
shall,  where  it  came  from,  now." 

**Mr8.  Miller,"  he  said  quickly,  "you 
spoke  in  this  way  before  ;  and  I  don't 
know  what  you  refer  to.  What  do  you 
mean  by — U? 

"  0,  I  forgot,  sir ;  it  pussies  me  so. 
Ton  see,  sir,  I  was  sitting  here  after  I 
got  home  from  your  house,  thinking 
what  I  should  do,  when  Mrs.  Flanagan 
came  up  stairs  with  a  letter  for  me, 
that  she  said  a  strange  man  left  at  the 
door  for  Mrs.  Miller ;  and  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan couldn't  describe  him  well,  or  un- 
derstandably ;  and  it  had  no  direction 
at  all,  only  the  man  inquired  who  was 
the  landlord,  and  if  Mrs.  Miller  had  a 
sick  child,  and  then  said  the  letter  was 
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for  me ;  and  there  was  no  writing  in- 
side the  letter,  but  there  was  fifty  dol- 
lars. That's -all,  sir.  It  gave  me  a 
great  shock,  sir ;  and  I  couldn't  think 
who  sent  it,  only  when  you  came  to- 
night, I  thought  it  was  you;  but  yoa 
said  it  wasnt,  and  I  never  shall  know 
who  it  was,  now.  It  seems  as  if  the 
•  hand  of  God  was  in  it,  sir,  for  it  came 
when  everything  was  darkest,  and  I 
was  in  despair." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Miller,"  he  slowly 
answered,  "this  is  very  mysterious. 
The  man  inquired  if  I  was  the  owner  cMf 
the  house — oh,  no — ^he  only  inquired 
who  was — but  then  he  knew  I  was  the 
— 0  bother!  I'm  getting  nowhere. 
LfCt's  see.  Why  it  must  be  some  one 
you  know,  or  that  knows  your  circum- 
stances." 

"  But  tiiere's  no  one  knows  tiiem  but 
yourself,  and  I  told  you,"  she  replied ; 
"  no  one  else  but  the  people  in  the  house. 
It  must  have  been  some  rich  person, 
for  the  letter  was  a  gilt-edge  sheet,  and 
there  was  perfume  in  it,  sir." 

"  Strange,"  he  murmured.  "  Well, 
I  give  it  up.  All  is,  I  advise  you  to 
keep  it,  and  I'm  very  glad  some  one 
did  his  duty  by  yon  in  your  hour  of 
need,  though  I'm  sorry  it  was  not  my- 
self.   Here's  Mrs.  Flanagan." 

There  was  a  good  deiu  done,  and  a 
great  burden  lifted  off  an  humble  heart 
— nay,  two  !  before  Dr.  Benton  thought 
of  going  home.  There  was  a  patient 
gained,  likely  to  do  Dr.  Benton  more 
good  than  any  patient  he  had  lost. 
There  was  a  kettie  singing  on  the  stove, 
and  blowing  off  » happier  steam  than 
any  engine  ever  blew  on  that  rail-mad 
whose  unmarketable  stock  had  singed 
Dr.  Benton's  fingers.  There  was  a 
yellow  gleam  flickering  firom  the  blazinff 
fire  on  the  sober  binding  of  a  good  old 
Book  upon  a  shelf  witii  others,  a  rarer 
medical  work  than  ever  slipped  ai 
auction  horn  Dr.  Benton's  hands,  since 
it  kept  the  sacred  lore  of  Him  y^o 
healed  the  sick,  and  fed  the  hungry, 
and  comforted  the  poor,  and  who  was 
also  the  Physician  of  souls. 

And  there  were  other  offices  per- 
formed, of  lesser  ranre  than  these, 
before  he  rose  to  go.  There  were  cod- 
ing mixtures  blended  for  the  sick  child ; 
medicines  arranged ;  directions  given ; 
and  all  the  items  of  her  tendance  orderly 
foreseen,  and  put  in  pi^^n  holes  <» 
When  and  How,  for  serviee. 

At  last  he  rose  to  go.    "And  now, 
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Mrs.  Miller,"  he  said,  "  111  come  here 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  see  to  our 
patient.  She*ll  be  nicely  bj  that  time. 
And — (listen  to  those  brutes  in  the 
street! — twelve  o'clock,  too — ah!  there's 
the  bell), — as  I  was  saying,  mj  offense 
to  you  being  occasioned  by  your  debt 
to  me,  I  feel  my  receipt  for  your  debt 
should  commence  my  reparation  to  you ;  ■ 
and  I'll  bring  it  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler— you  don't  quite  come  at  me — what 
I  mean  is — you  owe  me,  under  a  notice 
to  quit,  three  months'  rent. '  Consider 
that  paid,  in  full.  I  never  will  take  a 
cent  of  it  from  you — not  a  copper. 
And  I  take  back  the  notice.  Stay  in 
my  house  as  long  as  you  like;  the 
longer  the  better.  But,  up  to  this  date^ 
your  rent's  paid.  There.  I  hope  you'll 
have  as  happy  a  Christmas  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  and  I  mean  you 
shall." 

A  flush  of  astonishment — of  indefin- 
abe  emotion,  overspread  her  face. 

"Dr.  Renton,  stop,  sir!"  He  was 
moving  to  the  door.  **  Please,  sir,  do 
hear  me !  You  are  very  good — but  I 
can't  allow  you  to — Dr.  Renton,  we  are 
able  to  pay  you  the  rent,  and  we  will 
and  we  must — ^here — now.  0,  sir,  my 
gratefulness  will  never  fail  to  you — ^but, 
here — here — be  fair  with  me,  sir,  and 
intake  it!" 

She  had  hurried  to  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  came  back  with  the  letter  which 
she  had  rustled  apart  with  eager,  tremb- 
ling hands,  and  now,  unfolding  the 
single  bank-note  it  had  contained,  she 
thrust  it  into  his  fingers  as  they  closed. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Miller" — she  had  drawn 
back  with  her  arms  locked  on  her  bosom, 
and  he  stepped  forward — "no,  no. 
This  shan't  he.  Come,  come,  you 
must  take  it  back.  Good  heavens!" 
he  spoke  low,  but  his  eyes  blazed  in  the 
red  glow  which  broke  out  on  his  face, 
and  the  crisp  note  in  liis  extended  hand 
shook  violently  at  her — **  Sooner  than 
take  this  money  from  you,  I  would 
perish  in  the  street !  What !  Do  you 
think  I  will  rob  you  of  the  gift  sent  you 
by  some  one  who  had  a  human  heart 
for  the  distresses  I  was  aggravating  ? 
sooner  than — ^here  take  it  I  OTmy  Grod ! 
what's  this !" 

The  red  glow  on  his  face  went  out, 
with  this  exclamation,  in  a  pallor  like 
marble,  and  he  jerked  back  the  note  to 
his  starting  eyes;  Kilby  Bank — Bos- 
ton— Fifty  Dollars.  For  "a  minute  he 
gaised  at  me  motionless  bill  in  his  hand. 


Then,  with  his  hueless  lips  compressed, 
he  seized  the  blank  letter  from  his  as- 
tonished tenant,  and  looked  at  it,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over.  Grained  letter- 
paper-^gUt  edeed — with  a  favorite  per- 
fume in  it.  Whereas  Mrs.  Flanagan  ? 
Outside  the  door,  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  with  her  apron  over  her  head, 
crying.  Mrs.  Flanagan !  Here !  In 
she  tumbled,  her  big  feet  kicking  her 
skirts  before  her,  and  her  eyes  and  face 
as  red  as  a  beet. 

**  Mrs.  Flanagan,  what  kind  of  a  look- 
ing man  gave  you  this  letter  at  the  door 
to-night?" 

"A-w,  Docther  Rinton,  dawn*t  ax  me ! 
Bother,  an'  all,  an'  sure  an*  I  cudnt 
see  him  wud  his  fur-r  hat,  an'  he  a-ll 
boondled  oop  wud  his  co-at  oop  on  his 
e-ars,  an'  his  big  han'kershuf  smotherin' 
thuh  mouth  uv  him,  an'  sorra  a  bit  uv 
him  tuh  be  looked  at,  sehvin'  thuh 
poomple  on  thuh  ind  uv  his  naws )" 

"  The  what  on  the  end  of  his  nose  ?" 

"  Thuh  poomple,  sur." 

"  What  does  she  mean,  Mrs. Miller?" 
said  the  puzzled  questioner,  turning  to 
his  tenant. 

**  I  don't  know,  sir,  indeed,"  was  the 
reply;  "she  said  that  to  me,  and  I 
couldn't  understand  her." 

"  It's  thuh  poomple,  docther.  Dawn't 
ye  knoo  ?  Thuh  big,  flehmin  poomple 
oop  there."  She  indicated  the  locality, 
by  flattening  the  rude  tip  of  her  own 
nose  with  her  broad  forefinger. 

"  0-h,  the  pimple !  I  have  it"  So 
he  had.    Netty,  Nettrjr ! 

He  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  in  a 
chair,  with  his  bold,  white  brow  knitted, 
and  the  warm  tears  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"You  know  who  sent  it,  sir,  don't 
you?"  asked  his  wondering  tenaxit, 
catching  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

"  Mrs.  Miller,  I  do.  But  I  cannot 
ten  you.  Take  it  nol^,  and  use  it. 
It  is  doubly  yours.  There.  Thank 
you." 

She  had  taken  it,  with  an  emotion  in 
her  face  that  gave  a  quicker  motion  to 
his  throbbing  heart.  He  rose  to  his 
feet,  hat  in  hand,  and  turned  away. 
The  noise  of  a  passing  group  of  roy- 
sterers  in  the  street  without,  came 
strangely  loud  into  the  silence  of  that 
room. 

"Good  night,  Mrs.  Miller.  I'll  be 
here  in  the  morning.     Good  night." 

"Good  night,  sir.  God  bless  you, 
sir!" 

He  turned    around    quickly.      The 
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wann  tears  in  his  dark  eyes  had  flowed 
on  his  face,  which  was  pale;  and  his 
firm  lip  quirered. 

"I  hope  He  will,  Mrs.  Miller— I 
hope  He  will.  It  should  have  heen  said 
ofitener." 

"He  was  on  the  outer  threshold. 
Mrs.  Flanagan  had,  somehow,  got  there 
before  him,  with  a  lamp,  and  he  follow- 
ed her  down  through  the«  dancing  sha- 
dows, with  blurred  eyes.  On  the  lower 
landing,  he  stopped  to  hear  the  jar  of 
some  noisy  wrangle,  thick  with  oaths, 
from  the  bar-room.  He  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  the  staring 
stupor  of  Mrs.  Flanagan's  rugged  vis- 
age. 

"Sure,  their  at  nt,  docther,  wud  a 
wull;"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  you'll  stay  up 
with  Mrs.  Miller  to-night,  won't  you  ?" 

"Dade  an'  I  wull,  sur." 

"  That's  right  Do.  And  make  her 
try  and  sleep,  for  she  must  be  tired. 
Keep  up  a  fire — not  too  warm,  you 
understuid.  There'll  be  wood  and  coal 
coming  to-morrow,  and  she'll  pay  you 
back/ 

"  A-w,  docther,  dawn't,  noo !" 

"  Well,  welL  And — look  here ;  have 
you  got  anything  to  eat  in  the  house  1 
Yes;  well;  take  it  up  stairs.  Wake 
up  those  two  boys,  and  give  them 
something  to  eat.  Don't  let  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler stop  you.  Make  her  eat  something. 
Tell  her  I  said  she  must.  And,  first 
of  all,  get  your  bonnet,  and  go  to  that 
apothecary's — Flint's — for  a  bottle  of 
port  wine,  for  Mrs.  Miller.  Hold  on. 
There's  the  order."  (He  had  a  leaf 
out  of  his  pocket-book  in  a  minute,  and 
wrote  it  down.)  "Go  with  this,  the 
first  thing.  Bing  Flint's  bell,  and  he'll 
wake  up.  And  here's  something  for 
your  own  Christmas  dinner,  to-mor- 
row." Out  of  the  roll  of  bills,  he  drew 
one  of  the  tens — Kilby  Bank — ^Boston 
— and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Flanagan. 

"  A-w,  dawn't  noo,  docther." 

"Bother!  Its  for  yourself,  mind. 
Take  it.  There.  And  now  unlock 
Ae  door.  That's  it.  Good  night,  Mrs. 
Flanagan." 

"  £i^  meh  thuh  Hawly  Vur^  hape 
blessin's  on  ye,  Docther  Binton,  wud 
o-ll  thuh  compliments  uv  thuh  sehzin, 
foryur  thuh — " 

He  lost  the  end  of  Mrs.  Flanagan's 
parting  benedictions,  in  the  moonlit 
street.  He  did  not  pause  till  he  was 
at  the  door  of  the  oyster-room.     He 


paused  then,  to  -  make  way  for  a  tipsy 
company  of  four,  who  reeled  out — the 
gas-light  from  the  bar-room  on  the 
edges  of  their  sodden,  distorted  faces 
— giving  three  shouts  and  a  yell,  as  • 
they  slammed  the  door  behind  them. 

He  pushed  after  a  party  that  was  just 
entering.  They  went  at  once  for  drink 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  a 
rowdy  crew,  with  cisars  in  their  mouths, 
and  liquor  in  their  hands,  stood  before 
the  bar,  in  a  knotty  wrangle  concerning 
some  one  who  was  killed.  Where  is 
the  keeper?  0,  there  he  is,  mixing 
hot  brandy  punch  for  two.  Here,  you, 
sir,  go  up  quietly,  and  tell  Mr.  Bollins 
Dr.  Benton  wants  to  see  him.  The 
waiter  came  back  presently  to  say  Mr. 
Bollins  would  be  right  along.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  past  twelve.  Oyster  trade 
nearly  over.  Gaudy  curtained  booths 
on  the  left  all  empty,  but  two.  Oyster 
openers  and  waiters — three  of  them  in 
all — nearly  done  for  the  night,  and  two 
of  them  sparring  and  scu£9mg  behind  a 
pile  of  oysters  on  the  trough,  with  the 
colored  print  of  the  great  prize  fiffht 
between  Tom  Hyer  and  Yankee  Siuli- 
van,  in  a  veneered  ^-ame  above  ihem 
on  the  wall.  Blower  up  from  the  fire 
opposite  the  bar,  and  stewpans  and 
Rnddles  empty  and  idle  on  the  bench 
beside  it,  among  the  unwashed  bowls 
and  dishes.  Oyster  trade  nearly  over. 
Bar  still  busy. 

Here  comes  Bollins  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  an  apn>n  on.  Thick-set, 
muscular  man — frizzled  head,  low  fore- 
head, sharp,  black  eyes,  flabby  face, 
with  a  false,  greasy  smile  on  it  now, 
piling  over  a  curious,  stealthy  expres- 
sion of  mingled  suiprise  and  inquiry,  as 
he  sees  his  landlord  here  at  this  unusual 
hour. 

"  Come  in  here,  Mr.  Bollins ;  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir.  Jim,"  (to  the  waiter)  "go 
and  tend  bar."  They  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  booths,  and  lowered  the  curtain. 
Dr.  Benton,  at  one  side  of  the  table 
within,  looking  at  Bollins,  sitting  lean- 
ing on  his  folded  arms,  at  the  other 
side. 

"  Mr.  Bollins,  I  am  told  the  man  who 
was  stabbed  here  last  night  is  dead.  Is 
th^tso?" 

"  Well,  he  is.  Dr.  Benton.  Died  this 
afternoon." 

"  Mr.  Bollins,  this  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter; what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 
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"Can't  help  it,  sir.  Who's  a-goin' 
to  touch  mef  Called  in  awatolmian. 
Whole  mess  of  'em  had  cut.  Who 
knows  'em  ?  Nobody  knows  'em.  Man 
that  was  struck,  never  see  the  fellers  as 
struck  him  in  all  his  life  till  then. 
Didn't  know  wich  one  of  'em  did  it. 
Didn't  know  nothing.  Don't  now,  an' 
never  will,  'nless  he  meets  'em  in  hell. 
That's  alL  Feller's  dead,  an'  who's 
a-goin'  to  touch  me?  Can't  do  it 
Ca-n-t  do  it." 

"Mr.  Rollins,"  sjud  Dr.  Renton, 
thorou^hl^  (Usgusted  with  this  man's 
brutal  mdifFerencOj  "your  lease  expires 
in  three  days." 

"Well,  it  does.  Hope  to  make  a 
renewal  with  you.  Dr.  Renton.  Trade's 
good  here.  Shouldn't  mind  more  rent 
on,  if  you  insist — hope  you  won't — if 
it's  anythin&f  in  reason.  Promise  sol- 
ium, I  shan't  have  no  more  fighting*  in 
here.  Couldn't  help  this.  Accidents 
will  happen,  yo'  know.'* 

"  Mr.  Rollins,  the  case  is  this,  if  you 
didn't  sell  liquor  here,  you'd  have  no 
murder  done  m  your  place — murder,  sir. 
That  man  was  murdered.  It's  your 
fJEiult,  and  it's  mine,  too.  I  ought  not 
to  have  let  you  Ihe  place  for  your 
business.  It  u  a  cursed  traffic,  and 
YOU  and  I  ought  to  have  found  it  out 
long  ago.  /  have.  I  hope  you  will. 
Now,  I  advise  you,  as  a  friend!,  to  give 
up  selling  rum  for  the  future :  you  see 
what  it  comes  to— don't  you  ?  At  any 
rate,  I  will  not  be"  responsible  for  the 
outra^s  that  are  pen>etrated  in  my 
building,  any  more— I  will  not  have 
liquor  sold  here.  I  refuse  to  renew 
your  lease.  In  three  days  you  must 
move." 

"  Dr.  Renton,  you  hurt  my  feelin's. 
Now,  how  would  you — " 

"  Mr.  Rollins,  I  have  spoken  to  you 
as  a  friend,  and  you  have  no  cause  for 
pain.  You  must  quit  these  premises 
when  your  lease  expires.  I'm  sorry  I 
can't  make  you  go  before  that.  Make 
no  appeals  to  me,  if  you  please.  I  am 
fixed.    Now,  sir,  good  night" 

The  curtain  was  pulled  up  and  Rol- 
lins rolled  over  to  his  beloved  bar, 
soothing  his  lacerated  feeling  by  swear- 
ing like  a  pirate,  while  Dr.  Renton 
strode  to  the  door,  and  went  into  the 
street,  homeward. 

He  walked  fast  through  the  magical 
moonlight,  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
sternness,  and  tenderness,  and  weari- 
ness, in  his  mind.    In  this  mood,  the 


sensation  of  spiritual  and  physical  fa- 
tigue eainine  on  him,  but  a  quiet  moon- 
light in  all  his  reveries,  he  reached  his 
house.  He  was  just  putting  his  latch- 
key in  the  door,  when  it  was  opened  br 
James,  who  stared  at  him  for  a  second, 
and  then  dropped  hb  eyes,  and  put  his 
hand  before  his  nose.  Dr.  Renton 
compressed  his  lips  on  an  involuntary 
smile. 

"Ah!  James,  you're  up  late.  Ifs 
near  one." 

"  I  sat  up  for  Mrs.  Renton  and  the 
young  lady,  sir.  They're  just  come, 
and  fi;one  up  stairs." 

"All  right,  James.  Take  your  lamp 
and  come  in  here.  I've  got  sometbmg 
to  say  to  you."  The  man  followed  him 
into  the  library  at  once,  with  some  tron- 
der  on  his  sleepy  face. 

"First,  put  some  coal  on  that  fire, 
and  light  tne  chandelier.  I  shall  not 
go  up  stairs  to-night"  The  man  obey- 
ed. "Now,  James,  sit  down  in  that 
chair."  He  did  so,  beginning  to  look 
frightened  at  Dr.  Renton's  grave  man- 
ner. 

"James" — a  long  pause — "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Where  did 
you  go  to-night  ?  Come,  I  have  found 
you  out    Speak." 

The  man  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  looked  wretched  with  the  whites  of 
his  bulging  eyes,  and  the  great  pimple 
on  his  nose  awfully  distinct  in  the  livid 
hue  of  his  features.  He  was  a  rather 
slavish  fellow,  and  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  lose  his  situation.  Please  not 
to  blame  him,  for  he,  too,  was  one  of 
the  poor. 

"0,  Dr.  Renton,  excuse  me,  sir;  I 
didn't  mean  doiuff  any  harm." 

"  James,  my  daughter  j^ve  you  an 
undirected  letter  this  evening;  you  car- 
ried it  to  one  of  my  houses  in  Hanover- 
street    Is  that  true?" 

"  Ye-yes,  sir.  I  couldn't  help  it  I 
only  did  what  she  told  me,  sir." 

"  James,  if  my  daughter  told  yoa  to 
set  fire  to  this  house,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it  sir,"  he  stammered, 
after  some  hesitation. 

"You  wouldn't?  James,  if  my 
daughter  ever  tells  you  to  set  fire  to 
this  house,  do  it,  sir!  Do  it!  At 
once.  Do  whatever  she  tells  yotu 
Promptly.    And  I'll  back  you." 

The  man  stared  wildly  at  him,  as  he 
received  tho  astonishing  conmiand.  Dr. 
Renton  was  perfectly  grave,  and  had, 
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spoken  slowlj  and  seriously  The  man 
was  at  his  wits'  end. 

"  You^  do  it  Jame&— will  you?" 

"  Ye-yes,  sir,  certainly." 

**  That's  right  James,  you're  a  good 
fellow.  James,  you're  got  a  family — a 
wife  and  children — ^har'n't  you?" 

**Yes,  sir,  I  have;  living  in  the 
oountry,  sir.  In  Chelsea,  over  the 
ferry.     For  cheapness,  sir." 

*'For  cheapness,  eh?  Hard  times, 
James?     How  is  it?" 

"Pretty  hard,  sir.  Close,  buttoler- 
'ble  comfortable.    Bub  and  go,  sir." 

**  Rub  and  go.  Ve-r-y  well.  Bub 
and  go.  James,  I'm  going  to  raise  your 
wages — to-morrow.  Generally,  because 
you're  a  good  servant.  PrincipaUy, 
because  you  carried  that  letter  to-night, 
when  my  daughter  asked  you.  I  shan't 
forget  it.  To-morrow,  mind.  And  if 
I  can  do  anything  for  you,  James,  at 
any  time,  just  tell  me.  That's  all. 
Now,  you'd  better  go  to  bed.  And  a 
happy  Christmas  to  you  !" 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Same  to 
you  and  many  of  'em.  Good  night, 
sir."  And  with  Dr.  Benton's  **good 
night"  he  stole  up  to  bed  thoroughly 
happy,  and  determined  to  obey  Miss 
Baton's  future  instructions  to  the  let- 
ter. The  shower  of  golden  light  which 
had  been  raining  for  we  last  two  hours, 
had  fallen,  even  on  him.  It  would  fall 
all  day  to-morrow  in  many  places,  and 
the  day  after,  and  for  long  years  to  come. 
Would  that  it  could  broaden  and  in- 
crease to  a  general  deluge,  and  submerge 
this  world ! 

Now,  the  whole  house  was  sliU,  and 
its  master  was  weary.  He  sat  there, 
quietly  musing,  feeling  the  sweet  and 
tranquil  presence  near  him.  Now,  the 
fire  was  screened,  the  lights  were  out, 
save  one  dim  glimmer,  and  he  had  laid 
down  on  the  couch  widi  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of  a 
child. 

He  slept  xmtil  the  gray  dawn  of 
Christmas  day  stole  into  the  room,  and 
showed  him  the  fiffure  of  his  friend,  a 
shape  of  glorious  h^ht,  standing  by  his 
side,  and  gazingat him  with  large  and 
tender  eyes !  He  had  no  fear.  '  All 
vras  deep,  serene,  and  happ^  with  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Looking  up  into 
^at  beautiful,  wan  face — so  tranquil — 
so  radiant ;  watching  with  a  child-like 
awe  the  star-fire  in  those  shadowy  eyes ; 
smiling  faintly,  with  a  creat,  unuttera- 
ble   love  thrilling  slowly  through  his 
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frame,  in  answer  to  the  smile  of  light 
that  shone  upon  the  phantom  counte- 
nance ;  so  he  passed  a  space  of  time 
which  seemed  a  calm  eternity,  till,  at 
last,  the  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit 
— of  ancient  love  with  love  immortal — 
was  perfected,  and  the  shining  hands 
were  laid  on  his  forehead,  as  with  a 
touch  of  air.  Then  the  phantom  smiled, 
and,  as  its  shining  hands  were  with- 
drawn, the  thought  of  his  daughter 
mingled  in  the  vision.  She  was  land- 
ing over  him !  The  dawn — the  room, 
were  the  same.  But  the  ghost  of  Fe- 
val  had  gone  out  from  earth,  away  to  its 
own  land! 

"Father,  dear  father!  Your  eye* 
were  open,  and  they  did  not  look  at  me. 
There  is  a  light  on  your  face,  and  your 
features  are  changed!  What  is  it — 
what  have  you  seen?" 

**  Hush,  darling :  here — kneel  by  me, 
for  a  little  while,  and  be  still.  1  have 
seen  the  dead." 

She  knelt  by  him,  burying  her  awe- 
struck face  in  his  bosom,  and  clung  to 
him  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  soul.  He 
clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  for  mi- 
nutes all  was  still. 

**  My  dear — ^my  good,  dear  child  !" 

The  voice  was  tremulous  and  low.* 
She  lifted  her  fair,  bright  countenance, 
now  convulsed  with  a  secret  trouble, 
and  dimmed  with  streaming  tears,  to  his, 
and  gazed  on  him.  His  eyes  were 
shining ;  but  his  pallid  cheeks,  like  hers, 
were  wet  with  tears.  How  still  the 
room  was !  How  like  a  thought  of 
solemn  tenderness,  the  pale  gray  dawn ! 
The  world  was  far  away,  and  his  soul 
still  wandered  in  the  peaceful  awe  of 
his  dream.  The  world  was  coming 
back  to  him — but  oh !  how  changed ! — 
in  the  trouble  of  his  daughter's  face. 

**  Darling,  what  is  it  ?  Why  are  you 
here  ?  Why  are  you  weeping  ?  Dear 
child,  the  fnend  of  my  better  days— -of 
the  bovhood  when  I  had  noble  aims, 
and  lira  was  beautiful  before  me — ^he 
has  been  here !  I  have  seen  him.  He 
has  been  with  me— oh !  for  a  good  I 
cannot  tell !" 

**  Father,  dear  father  I" — ^he  had  risen, 
and  sat  upon  the  couch,  but  she  still 
knelt  before  him,  weeping,  and  clasped 
his  hands  in  hers — **  I  thought  of  you 
and  of  this  letter,  all  the  time.  All 
last  night  till  I  slept,  and  then  I  dream- 
ed you  were  teanng  it  to  pieces,  and 
trampling  on  it.  I  woke,  and  lay  think- 
ing of  you,  and  of .    And  I  thought 
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I  heard  you  oome  down  stairs,  and  I 
came  here  to  find  you.  But  yon  were 
lying  here  so  quietly  with  your  eyes 
open,  and  so  strange  a  light  on  your 
face.  And  I  knew — I  knew  you  were 
dreaming  of  him,  and  that  you  saw  him, 
for  the  letter  lay  beside  you.  0,  father ! 
forgive  me,  but  do  hear  me !  In  the 
name  of  this  day — it's  Christmas  day, 
father — ^in  the  name  of  the  tim^  when 
we  must  both  die— in  the  name  of  that 
time,  father,  hear  me !  That  poor  wo- 
man last  night — 0,  father,  forgive  me, 
but  don't  tear  that  letter  into  pieces  and 
trample  it  under  foot !  You  know  what 
I  mean — ^you  know — ^you  know.  Don't 
tear  it,  and  tread  it  under  foot !" 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  violently, 
her  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"•  Hush,  hush  !  It's  all  well— it's  all 
well.  Here,  sit  by  me.  So.  I  have" — 
His  voice  fiodled  him,  and  he  paused. 
Sitting  by  him— clinging  to  him — ^her 
face  hidden  in  his  TOsom — she  heard 
the  strong  beating  of  his  disenchanted 
heart! 

**  My  child,  I  know  your  meaning.  I 
will  not  tear  the  letter  to  pieces  and 
trample  it  under  foot.  Grod  forgive  me 
my  life's  slight  to  these  words.  But  I 
learned  their  value  last  night,  in  the 
house  where  your  blank  letter  had  en- 
tered before  me." 

She  started,  and  looked  into  his  face 
steadfasthr,  while  a  bright  scarlet  shot 
into  her  face,  and  overspread  her  neck 
and  bosom. 

**  I  know  all,  Netty — all.  Your  se- 
cret was  well  kept,  but  it  is  yours  and 
mine,  now.  It  was  well  done,  darling, 
— ^well  done.  0, 1  have  been  throng 
strange  mysteries  of  thought  and  Me 
since  that  starving  woman  sat  here ! 
Well— thank  Grod!" 

••  Father,  what  have  you  done  ?"  The 
flush  had  failed,  but  a  gladder  color  still 
brightened  her  face,  while  the  tears 
stood  trembling  in  her  eves. 

**  Netty,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  done 
what  you  wished  me  to  do  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Miller  is  to  stav — ^forever,  if  ^e 
likes.  The  Uquor-seller  is  to  go,  and 
he  will  have  no  successor." 


"0,  father!"— She  stopped.  The 
bright  scarlet  shot  again  over  her  face, 
and  neck,  and  bosom,  but  with  an  April 
shower  of  tears,  and  the  rainbow  of  a 
smile. 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Netty,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  and  only  you,  what  I  have  done." 
Then,  while  she  mutely  listened,  sitting 
by  his  side,  and  the  dawn  of  Christmas 
broadened  into  Christmas-day,  he  told 
her  all. 

And,  when  he  had  told  all,  he  read  to 
his  daughter  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  of 
his  life,  the  words  of  George  Feval's 
letter :  -^  •*  Farewell^farcwell !  But, 
Of  take  my  counsel  into  memory  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  forever.  Once 
again,  the  ancient  prophecy  of  peace  and 
good'Unll  shines  on  a  world  of  wars 
and  wrongs  and  woes.  Its  soft  ray 
shines  into  the  darkness  of  a  land 
wherein  swarm  slaves,  poor  laborers, 
social  pariahsj  weeping  women,  home^ 
less  exiles,  hunted  fugitives,  despised 
aliens,  drunkards,  convicts,  wicked  chilU 
dren,  and  Magdalens  unredeemed. 
These  are  but  the  ghastliest  figures  in 
that  army  of  humanity  which  advances, 
by  a  dreadful  road,  to  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  poets*  dream.  These  are  your 
sisters  and  your  brothers.  Love  them  all. 
Beware  of  wron^ng  one  of  them  by  word 
or  deed,  O  fnena!  strong  in  wealth 
for  so  much  good — take  my  tost  counseL 
In  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  I  charge  yout 
be  true  and  tender  to  all  men  /  Come  out 
from  Babylon  into  manhood,  and  live 
and  labor  for  the  fallen,  ^the  neglected^ 
the  suffering,  and  the  poor.  I^er  of 
arts,  cusUmu,  laws,  institutions,  and 
forms  of  society,  love  these  things  only 
as  they  Help  mankind  /  ffith  stem  love, 
overturn  them,  or  help  to  overturn  them^ 
when  they  become  cruel  to  a  single — the 
humblest — human  being.  In  the  worldrs 
scale,  social  position,  influence,  public 
power,  the  applause  of  majorities,  heaps 
of  funded  gold,  services  rendered  to 
creeds,  codes,  sects,  parties,  or  federa- 
tions— they  weigh  weight ;  but  in  God^s 
scale — remember  ! — on  the  day  of  hope, 
remember! — your  least  service  to  J^u- 
manity,  outweighs  them  all  /" 
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A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

**  Some  nj^  that  ever  'nlnst  that  aeason  comet 
Wbertin  oar  Sarioor^  birth  la  celebrated, 
Thta  bird  of  dawolng  tingeth  all  nigbt  long ; 
And  then,  they  lay,  no  •{urit  darea  rar  abroad. 
The  nigbta  are  wboletome  then— no  planeta  atrlke— 
Vo  dairy  takes— nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm- 
So  graaoaa and  ao  hallowed  la  the  tUne." 

AH  bird  of  dawning !  all  the  night 
^  Sing,  for  the  season  is  at  hand 
When  hearts  are  glad  and  faces  bright, 
When  happiness  is  heaven's  command. 
Shout,  chanticleer !  that  all  may  hear 
Whom  cares  have  chastened  through  the  year; 
Christmas  is  come  to  cheer  the  land. 

And  now  no  spirit  walks,  but  one 

Of  love,  nor  shall  that  spirit  cease. 
No  planet  rules,  except  the  Sun 
Of  righteousness — ^the  Prince  of  peace ! 
That  star,  whose  ray  first  led  the  way 
To  where  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem  lay— 
The  star  that  ne'er  shall  know  decrease. 

This  is  God's  house,  this  world  of  ours ; 

We  are  his  children,  and  the  mom 
Should  come  in  sunshine,  crown'd  with  flowerst 
On  which  Immanuel  was  bom. 
Make  merry,  then,  ye  toil-worn  men ! 
And  thou,  shrill  chanter,  sound  again 
The  glad  note  of  thy  bugle-horn  ! 

A  canticle,  my  chanticleer ! 

A  song  of  joy  for  every  shore : 
Shout,  Christmas !  to  the  new-bom  year, 
Qood  will,  on  earth,  toward  men  once  more ! 
Dread  Janus !  close  in  long  repose 
Thy  hateful  gates ;  make  friends  of  foes. 
And  peace  .to  all  the  world  restore ! 
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THE    VIRGINIA    SPRINGS. 
[Condoded.] 


I 


THB  HEIOHT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

N  the  height  of  the  season  there 
are  a  hundred  arrivals  a  clay  at  the 
White  Sulphur.  Then,  when  nobody 
cange^i  accommodations,  ever/body  will 
insist  on  being  there ;  for,  in  the  month 
of  August,  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of 
Virginia  and  the  South  hold  their  court 
of  love  at  this  fountain ;  and,  their  fame 
going  abroad  throughout  the  mountains, 
Sie  guests  of  the  other  springs  hasten 
to  this  centre  of  attraction.  All  the 
generals  and  judges  of  the  Southern 
coimtry,  too,  then  come  to  drink  at 
these  white  waters.  Nobody  is  of  a 
lower  grade  than  a  colonel ;  and,  to  be 
called  esquire,  would  argue  a  man  of 
doubtful  consideration. 

To  ^e  northerner,  this  soimds  a  little 
singular;  and,  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
peaceful  scholar,  for  example,  who  has 
scarcely  pulled  a  trigger  in  his  life,  and 
knows  omy  so  much  of  arms  as  is  con- 
tained in  the 

**  Arm«.  yimmqne ** 

of  the  poet,  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  surprise,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  tiiat  he  hears  himself  re- 
spectfully dubbed  a  colonel. 

But  not  even  the  beins  addressed  by 
the  very  highest  titles,  will,  at  this  part 
of  the  season,  save  a  single  man  the 
necessity  of  sleeping — two  in  a  cham- 
ber. There  are  no  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  all  these  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. At  night,  the  floors  of  drawing- 
rooms  and  parlors  are  strewn  with  mat- 
tresses, and  lucky  is  the  guest  who  can 
secure  one.  Trunks  are  piled  up,  ceil- 
ing high,  in  the  halls  and  passages ;  so 
that,  excepting  the  fortunate  inmates 
of  the  pretty  private  cottages,  the 
thousand  and  one  visitors  at  the  White 
Sulphur  are,  of  all  men — ^by  no  means 
the  most  miserable— but  probably  the 
most  uncomfortable. 

One  August  morning,  as  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door- way  of  the  office,  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  drove  up  in  a  buggy, 
and,  getting  out,  asked  for  a  room. 

"  We  cannot  accommodate  you,  sir," 
said  the  derk,  looking  at  the  stranger 


with    an   air  of   disinterested  onoon- 
oem. 

'*  But  you  can  give  me  a  mattress,  or 
a  sofa?'*  was  the  confident  rejoinder. 

** Impossible !  not  one  left;  and  tiie 
last  three  chairs  in  the  house  taken 
half  an  hour  ago  !" 

'*  Boy,"  said  the  rejected,  but  not 
disconcerted  new-comer,  turning  his 
quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  turned  on  his  heel 
towards  a  servant,  **  unstrap  m;^  trunk." 

*♦  It  really  is  of  no  use,  sir,",  con- 
tinued die  clerk,  calmly,  **we  cannot 
accommodate  you." 

"Carry  my  trunk  under  that  oak 
tree,  yonder,"  no  less  quietljr  added 
the  stranger,  and  still  aadressing  the 
black  boy. 

•*  Now,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  the 
trunk,  which  had  been  deposited  under 
the  protection  of  the  branches,  **  fetch 

my  buffalo  robe  ;  atid  FU  be  d d  if 

I  canH  sleep  here  !  " 

This  proof  *of  pluck  was  an  indirect 
appeal  to  the  generous  and  hospitable 
sentiments  which  no  true  Virginian 
could  witiistand.  There  was  a  general 
clapping  of  hands  on  the  utterance  of 
this  Diogenio  resolution  to  take  things 
as  they  came,  and  the  luck  of  the  pot 
with  them ;  and  one  of  the  by-standers, 
immediately  stepping  forward,  politely 
offered  to  share  his  quarters  with  the 
tenant  of  the  buffieJo  robe,  who,  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  living  under  an  oak, 
like  a  Druid,  now  found  himself  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  an  apartment  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  cotti^s  on  the 
grounds. 

In  the  very  height  of  the  season,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  dining  satisfactorily 
at  some  of  the  springs,  however  well  a 
person  may  fare  tnere  at  all  other  times. 
Then,  you  fee  the  waiters,  and  still 
they  bnng  you  nothing.  Poor  fellows, 
they  have  nothing  to  bring ;  for  the 
flour  has  given  out;  the  cows  have  been 
milked  dry ;  the  mutton  has  run  off  into 
the  mountains,  and  the  chief  cook  has 
gone  distracted !  If  you  can  manage  to 
seize  upon  a  bit  of  beef  and  a  slice  of 
bread,  'tis  your  main  chance,  and  hold 
on  to  it.  Do  not  run  any  risks  in  looking 
about  for  vegetables,  much  less  for  side 
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dishes,  or  pepper  or  salt  For,  while 
yon  are  Tamly  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish impossibilitiest  some  hght-fingered 
waiter,  under  pretense  of  chancing  jour 
plate,  will  nm  off  with  jour  onij  chance 
pf  a  dinner. 

The  scene  presents  a  most  ludicrous 
struggle  for  bones  and  cold  potatoes. 
Or,  r^er,  it  is  fearful  to  witness  such 
a  desperate  handling  of  the  knife ;  to 
see  so  manj  faces  red  with  rage  at  get- 
ting nothing ;  and  ladies'  cheeks  pale 
with  waiting ;  and  starving  gourmands 
looking  stupefied  into  the  vacuum  of  the 
platters  before  them ;  and  disappointed 
djspeptics  leaving  Utie  table  with  an 
expression  on  their  faces  of  "1*11  go 
hang  mjself.**  Add,  besides,  to  what 
one  sees  that  which  he  hears — the  male- 
dictions heaped  liberall  j  upon  the  heads 
of  copk  and  provider;  the  clatter  of 
what  knives  and  forks  succeed  in  getting 
brought  into  action;  the  whistling  and 
roaring  of  Sambo,  and  the  rattling  of 
his  heels ;  with,  finally,  an  awful  crash 
of  chinaware,  now  and  then  a  slide  of 
plates,  an  avalanche  of  whips  and  cus- 
tards; for,  where  there  are  several 
dozens  of  waiters  running  up  and  down 
the  hall,  like  race-horses,  there  must  be 
occasional  collisions ;  and  these,  again, 
lead  to  fights,  at  least,  once  or  more  in 
the  season,  when  a  couple  of  strapping 
black  bojs  knock  eacn  other's  noses 
flatter,  and  make  their  mutual  wool  fl  j. 

Trulj,  the  Frenchman  who  dines  on 
the  hair  of  his  moustache,  and  the  end 
of  his  tooth-pick,  in  i^nt  of  the  CaJ^ 
de  Paris,  is  a  luckj  fellow,  and  has 
something  under  his  jacket,  compared 
with  these  boarders  at  two  dollars  per 
diem. 

But  it  is  still  worse  dining,  when  it 
rains.  The  ancient  roofs  oi  some  of 
these  halls  and  piazzas  are  not  made 
of  caoutchouc ;  and  jou  cannot  then 
nt  at  meat  without  two  black  bojs  at 
your  back— one  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
and  the  other  to  hold  over  jour  head 
an  umbrella.  There  is  a  good  excuse 
for  the  soup  being  thin  on  such  dajs. 
*Tis,  in  fact,  mere  rain-water,  with, 
possibly,  a  fly  or  two  in  it. 

All  the  doctors  lay  down  the  rule, 
&at  the  patient  must  drink  mineral 
waters  on  an  empty  stomach ;  and,  by 
my  troth,  it  is  easy  following  it,  during 
the  height  of  the  season,  at  some  of 
these  springs.  That  organ  is  rarely  so 
much  occupied  in  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  to  TO  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive 


a  glass  from  the  fountain.  It  is  said 
that  Chinamen,  when  hard  pushed  for 
other  articles  of  food,  can  subsist  tole- 
rably well  on  water  diet;  and,  in  spend- 
ing the  month  of  August  here,  one 
comes  gradually  to  comprehend  how 
the  thing  can  be  done. 

"Eat  a  little  milk,  a  littie  mush,  or 
a  very  thin  soup,"  said  the  mineral- 
water  doctor,  at  one  of  the  springs, 
after  he  had  looked  at  my  tongue,  and 
was  still  gravely  holding  me  by  the 
pulse,  "and  drink  the  water  ad  libi- 
tum.'' 

"It  is  well  to  diet  a  Kttie,  while 
drinking  the  spring  water,"  said  the 
landlord  to  me,  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  some  conversation  witii  him. 

"They  both  agree  in  their  views," 
said  I  to  myself;  "  and  what  is  sworn 
to  by  two  disinterested  witnesses,  ought 
certainly  to  be  true.  I'll  live  on  bread 
and  milk  for  the  next  fortnight." 

Luckily  for  myself,  I  did  not  die  in 
the  attempt — though  the  price  of  three 
or  four  private  dmners,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  my  bill,  indicated 
that  I  must  have  felt  very  "  far  gone" 
when  I  ordered  them.  Indeed,  such 
rules  are  preposterous,  and  can  only 
be  observed  with  such  a  long  list  of 
exceptions  as  (sompletely  disproves 
them.  If  I  were  a  doctor — peace! 
ghost  of  Abemethy — I  would  say  to 
my  patient : 

"brink  thy  sulphur- water  before 
breakfast,  0,  man!  if  thou  wilt:  but 
if  thou  expect  ever  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  it,  have  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
or  good  fat  steaks,  and  sherris-sack, 
for  dinner !" 

Still,  one  likes  to  be  at  the  fashion- 
able springs,  when  the  crowd  is  greatest. 
At  the  others,  it  is  not  so.  There,  he 
wishes  to  be  well-accommodated — ^to 
have  a  large  airy  apartment — ^to  be 
well  served  at  the  table — and  to  enjoy 
his  quiet,  and  the  society  of  a  small 
circle  of  friends ;  but  here,  he  desires 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  grand  move- 
ment. The  more  colonels,  the  better. 
The  more  pretty  ladies,  the  gayer.  He 
wants  to  talk  upon  politics  with  all  the 
judges;  attack  or  defend  Sebastopol 
with  all  the  generals;  dance  attend- 
ance on  all  the  well-bred  dames,  and 
waltz  with  all  their  daughters.  Half 
the  pleasure  is  in  the  excitement  which 
proceeds  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  collected  together.  Let  the 
fashionable  crowd  dwindle  down  to  a 
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few  dozens,  and  you  leave  also.  Then 
jou  can  have  an  entire  suite  of  rooms, 
and  excellent  dinners,  with  a  waiter  at 
each  elbow.  But,  no.  When  you  see 
the  trunks  brought  down,  and  hear  the 
farewells  said,  you  are  as  homesick  as 
anybody,  and  crowd  into  the  ninth 
place  in  the  coach,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  mountdns.  So  unreasonable  are 
we  all. 

XI. 

THB  BELLE  OP  THE  WHITE  SULPHUR. 

**Miss,"  said  the  maid  of  the  Belle 
of  the  White  Sulphur — it  was  not  her 
own,  as  it  happened — **  dey  say  you  be 
de  most  handsome  young  lady  in  de 
Springs  !'* 

**Who  says  that,  Molly?"  inquired 
the  beauty,  as  she  stood  surveying  the 
slope  of  her  shoulders  in  the  nurror, 

Sreviously  to  their  being  veiled  in  mus- 
n. 

"  Dat  say  de  tall  gentle'um  from  de 
Kentnck  State — him  wid  de  black 
mustachy.*' 

"  You're  mistaken,  Molly." 

** Can't  be,  miss;  dat  be  true  as 
Baptist  preachin'  in  de  Caroline.  I 
stfmd  in  de  winder,  and  see  miss  and 
dat  gentle'um  eatin'  chicken  salad  to- 
gether; and  what  de  gentle*um  say, 
amost  make  miss  choke  herself— he, 
he,  he !" 

"Nonsense!  And  what,  Molly,  do 
you  think  of  the  thin  gentleman  from 
the  north,  with  the  smaU,  blue  eyes?" 

**I  see  him,  tu,  at  de  Spring,  afore 
breakfast ;  and  he  so  stare  at  miss,  over 
de  top  of  he's  tumbler,  and  sigh  so  in 
he'^  sulph'  water,  that  I  know'd  de  case 
be  done  gone  with  him." 

*'  And  the  short  young  man,  with  red- 
dish whiskers?" 

"0,  miss!  him's  nice;  him's  sweet 
as  'taters.  When  he  make  love,  never 
look  back." 

"  MoDy,  you  are  very  foolish.  There 
is  nobody  in  love  with  me." 

**  Can't  be  so,  miss ;  for,  Jim  tell  me, 
dat  Tom  tell  him,  dat  when  miss  tuk 
her  steps  in  de  ball-room,  last  night, 
all  de  younff  genfiie'um — and  some  of 
de  ole  genUe'um,  tu — look  gone  dis- 
tract', and  a-sinkin'  through  de  floor." 

And  well  they  mi^ht ;  for  this  young 
lady  was  of  good  height,  symmetrically 
formed,  with  small  h^ds  and  feet;  and 
while  most  persons  would  say  she  was 
slender,  others,  again,  pronounced  her 
plump.     There  was  the  faintest  pos- 
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Bible  blush  of  red  in  her  cheeks, 
just  enough  to  relieve  the  ezceedin^y 
delicate,  yet  rich,   brown  tint,  whicSh 
southern  suns  had  lent  to  her  com- 
plexion.    The  auburn  ringlets  fell  in 
graceful  profusion,  till  they  swept  her 
shoulders.     Her  large  hazel  eye  was  as 
soft  as  that  of  a  fawn  in  these  moun- 
tains.   In  the  prevailing  expression  of 
her  face,  delicacy  and  sweetness,  in- 
telligence and  affection,  were  equally 
blended.    Her  manners,  ordinarily,  were 
so  gentle,  that  they  might  almost  be 
characterized  as  languid;   and  yet,  at 
times,  there  was  a  degree  of  vivacity  in 
look  and  motion — a  sprightly  play  of 
emotions  about  the  flexible  mouth,  and 
even  a  dance,  a  very  masquerade  and 
merry-makine  of  wits  and   fancies  in 
her   eyes,  which  gave  to  her   whole 
person  such  an  airy,  buoyant  expres- 
sion, that  the  next  moment  you  half 
expected  to  see  her  soar  upwards,  as 
easily  as  a  hawk  to  the  clouds. 
^    Surely,  the   "old  families"  of  Vlr- 
^nia  and  South  Carolina  are  no  fable. 
One  sees  in  their  daughters  that  high- 
born air,  that  easy  grace,  that  feminme 
delicacy,  which   shows  their  blood  is 
gentle ;  and,  like  oft-decanted  wine,  has 
been  refined  by  being  poured  through 
the  veins  of  at  least  three  well-bom 
generations.    A  native  modesty,  self- 
possessed,   and    startled  only  by  the 
advances  of  rudeness  or  indehcacy,  in- 
dicates an  education  obtained  more  in 
the  sweet  privacy  of  a  rural  home,  than 
in  the  public  academies  of  cities — more 
in  the  society  of  relatives  and  familiar 
friends,  than  in  the  company  to  be  met 
with  at  fashionable   hotels,    and   the 
world's  rendezvous.     I  have  nowhere 
seen  young  ladies  whose  presence  was 
more  hed^d  about  with  privacy.    And 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  ncd;ural  freedom, 
and  the  play  of  native  instinct  in  their 
manners.    The  laugh  is  gay ;  the  word 
leaps  from  the  heart;  me  confidence 
is   given  without  a  suspicion  of   the 
possibility  of  betrayal.    It  is  an  art- 
lessness  guarded  by  no  premeditation. 
But  there  b,  at  the  same  time,  a  quick, 
nice  sense  of  maidenly  proj;>riety,  which, 
though  never  intrusive,  still  is  always 
putting  a  gentle  restraint  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  impulses,  always  keeping  a 
rein,  fine  as  ^ssamer,  upon  the  swift 
running  of   ue    tongue,    and   always 
guidinff  the  burning  chariot-wheels  of 
nature's  passions  around  all  the  goals 
of  early  life,  with  grace  and  safety. 
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The  accomplished  helle  of  the  White 
Sulphur  had,  to  mj  eyes,  the  look  of  a 
lady  who  was  never  expecting  admira- 
tion, but  had  been  ever  receiving  it. 
From  her  childhood  up,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  she  had  been  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  domestic  love, 
and  chivalrous  couj^sy.  This  long 
continued  reflection  in  her  face,  as  in 
the  mirror  of  the  photographist,  of  the 
tenderest  and  noblest  qualities  of  the 
heart,  had  finally  left  there  the  likeness 
of  their  own  beautiful  form  and  coloring. 
She  was,  herself,  the  very  glass  of  love 
and  courtesy.  Whatever  was  gentie  and 
amiable  in  her  natural  disposition,  had 
been  drawn  out  and  fostered  by  this 
atmosphere  of  affectionate  respect,  in 
which  she  had  lived — as  the  rose  unfolds 
more  perfectiy  its  beauty  in  the  well- 
tempered  air  of  the  conservatory,  than 
when  exposed  to  the  blight  and  the 
worm,  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  the 
neglected  garden.  And,  indeed,  as 
there  is  no  grace  which  more  becomes 
a  woman,  than  that  expression  of  face 
and  manner  she  derives  from  the  inter- 
change of  domestic  affection,  and  from 
the  adoration  of  men  of  honor  and  gene- 
rous sentiments;  so  there  is  nothing 
which  so  effectually  withers  and  stains 
the  heavenly  bloom  of  beauty  as  daily 
contact  with  only  the  vicious  and  the 
vulgar. 

XII. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

As  for  amusements  here,  do  they  not 
consist  in  drinking  the  waters,  bathing, 
and,  three  times  a  day,  supplying  the 
wants  of  nature  by  vigorous  efforts  with 
the  trencher?  A  few  persons  bring 
their  books  with  them,  as  an  addition- 
al source  of  entertainment;  but  most 
are  satisfied  with  occasionally  looking 
through  a  newspaper,  a  magazine,  or 
some  Teamed  treatise,  that  may  be  lying 
about,  on  the  use  of  mineral  waters. 
The  gentiemen  sit  half  the  morning 
through,  in  easy,  wicker-bottom  chairs, 
under  the  trees,  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics,  estimating  the  amount 
of  the  cotton  and  rice  crops,  smoking 
cigars,  drinking  juleps,  commenting  on 
a  passing  lady,va  horse,  a  stage-coach, 
or,  indeed,  m  roly  counting,  as  th^y  (jo 
bjr,  the  *•  niggers."  Rarely  does  a  Vir- 
ginian propose  a  walk.  He  prefers  to 
sit,  two  hours  together,  beneath  the 
shade.  An  active,  inquisitive  Yankee 
will  go  out  and  explore  a  mountain,  or 
look  at  a  neighboring  farm,  and,  return- 


ing, find  the  Southerner  in  the  scat 
where  he  left  him.  An  alligator,  in  the 
state  from  which  he  comes,  would  not 
lie  on  a  log  longer.  The  northern-bom 
man,  rising,  perhaps,  not  much  later 
than  the  sun,  racing  up  hill  and  down,  to 
^t  what  he  calls  a  litUe  exercise,  dimb- 
mg  the  pathless  mountains  for  views  of 
the  sceneiy,  and  scouring  the  valleys 
without  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  it 
be  the  gettmg  rid  of  half  a  day  he 
knows  not  what  to  do  with,  b  thought 
by  him  of  the  terra  caliente  a  sort  of 
madcap,  flibberti^bbet,  a  personification 
of  unreason.  The  latter  will  make  as*^ 
much  effort  as  may  be  necessary  to 
back  a  horse  ;  if  there  is  game,  he  will 
occ^ionally  go  out  with  dog  and  gun ; 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  seen  him 
wet  a  line  for  trout,  or  it  might  have  been 
cat-fish.  At  ten-pins  and  at  billiards, 
also  he  wiU  play.  But  on  the  whole,  it 
is  an  axiom  with  him,  that  too  much  ex- 
ercise, as  well  as  too  much  learning,  will 
make  a  man  mad.  He,  therefore,  de- 
tests both* 

For  any  man  living  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Union,  to  do  nothing  seems 
to  be  no  labor;  and  he  kills  his  time 
apparentiy  without  the  pains  of  giving 
it  a  thought.  After  a  while,  indeed,  aS 
the  visitors  at  these  springs  learn  more 
or  less  of  the  art  of  getting  through  the 
summer  day  easily.  One  begins  with 
taking  no  note  of  the  hour  of  the  day, 
then  lets  his  watch  run  down,  and  final- 
ly forgets  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
month — all  being  alike,  save  Sunday. 
The  morning  papers,  he  has  ordered 
from  town,  come  to  hand  several  days 
old,  and  with  such  irregularity  that, 
generally,  the  contradiction  of  the  news 
arrives  before  tjie  news  itself;  so  that,  at 
last,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  watering  season  nothing 
of  importance  will  have  happened,  and 
he  sets  his  mind  at  rest. 

As  for  the  ladies,  without  knowing  all 
the  littie  ways  they  have  of  amusing 
themselves,  one  sees  in  their  sweet  faces 
that  they  are  happy.  They  are  also 
the  cause  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  happiness  there  is*  in  these  watering 
places.  If,  by  any  stranse  fatality,  the 
air  of  the  Alleghanies  snould  become 
fatal  to  ringlets,  and  the  mineral  waters 
wash  the  red  out  of  the  peach  in  the 
cheek,  how  soon  would  all  these  fair 
scenes  revert  to  the  original  savages ! 
But,  fortunately,  while  woman  lends  a 
portion  of  her  grace  to  the  moimtains. 
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the  gratefiil  roolu  repay  the  gift,  bj 
endowing  her  with  powers  of  enchant- 
ment superior  even  to  those  of  old  con- 
ferred on  the  Medea  of  the  Cancasos. 
In  the  eyes  of  some  man  or  other,  every 
lady,  her^,  is  an  enchantress.  Scarcely 
was  there  a  young  man  in  the  mount- 
ains, during  the  two  seasons  I  spent 
there,  who  did  not  seem,  at  times,  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  illusions,  more  or 
less,  soft  and  roseate.  Even  my  boy, 
Custopol,  was  obliged  to  confess  to  me, 
one  day,  that  when,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  night,  Mary  Jane  came  out  in 
her  yellow  skirt,  and  green  bodice, 
with  a  basque  to  it,  a  purple 'kerchief 
twisted  round  her  braided  hair,  on  her 
feet  red  morocco  slippers,  and  gold 
drops  pendant  from  her  ears ;  and  when 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
they  went  down  the  boards  together, 
while  Pompey,  in  the  comer,  "picked" 
his  banjo,  and  all  the  darkies  in  the 
place  stood  up  and  down  the  kitchen ; 
and  when  Mary  Jane,  turning  softly  up 
her  eyes,  let  him  look  by  the  half-min- 
ute together  into  the  whites  of  them,  or 
dancing  round,  poked  her  elbow  in  his 
ribs,  and,  grinning,  pulled  his  whisker — 
even  Custy  was  obliged  to  confess,  that 
he  felt  the  tender  passion. 

The  imagination,  in  fact,  is  as  much 
exalted,  here,  above  its  ordinary  level, 
as  the  mountains  are  hieher  than  tide- 
water. Hence  it  will  happen  that  a 
man,  who,  on  coming  to  these  springs, 
had  no  more  thought  in  his  head  of  en- 
tering on  the  state  of  matrimony  than 
he  had  of  making  a  fortune,  finds  before 
he  has  drunk  and  bathed  a  week,  that 
he  is  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
making  proposals.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  sucn  thing  ever  dreamed  of  as  match- 
making at  the  White  Sulphur.  For 
that  presupposes  coldness  of  blood, 
and  a  lively  activity  of  the  calculating 
faculties ;  whereas  life  in  the  mountains 
stimulates  only  the  fantastic  fancy,  and 
the  more  romantic  sentiments.  Ko — 
neither  party  is  entrapped.  On  the  con- 
trary, wnat  in  the  world  is  more  natural 
when  youth  and  maid  drink  together, 
every  day,  out  of  the  same  Sulphur 
Spring,  than  that  they  should  have  cor- 
responding sensations  in  the  region  of 
the  heart?  They  both  look  into  the 
same  pool ;  there  cannot  be  two  opini- 
ons between  them,  respecting  the  taste 
of  the  water;  they  make  precisely  the 
same  exclamations  in  their  attenipts  at 
swallowing  it ;  they  behold  the  self-same 


expression  of  face,  reflected  in  each 
other's  eyes  as  they  set  down  the  cup ; 
and  so,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  be- 
fore the  lovers,  feeling  decidedly  mann- 
ish, if  not  desperately  sick  at  heart,  get 
so  far  back  on  their  walk  as  the  clerk's 
office,  or  the  building  containing  the 
ball-room,  or,  at  the  very  furthest,  the 
first  row  of  cottages,  the  momentous 
question  is  popped  and  answered. 

LfOve-making,  therefore,  may  fairly 
be  set  down  as  One  of  the  amusements 
of  the  Virginia  Springs;  whether  it 
turn  out  to  be  really  diverting  to  the 
parties  concerned — cela  depend.  But, 
m  any  event,  there  will  always  be  some- 
body, who,  quietly  looking  on  from  a 
distance,  will  extract  more  or  less  en- 
tertainment from  the  general  aspects 
of  the  case,  and  who,  especially  if  it  is 
seen  to  go  hard  with  the  swain,  as  it 
often  may,  will  really  enjoy  the  agony, 
as  one  does  a  farce  when  they  play 
tragedy  at  Burton's. 

Frobably  there  is  no  better  place  in 
the  States,  for  the  study  of  character 
and  manners,  than  these  springs — and, 
this  too,  is  an  amusement.  Sometimes 
half  a  dozen  words,  let  fall  in  casual 
conversation,  will  throw  as  much  light 
on  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  tho 
working  of  their  institutions,  as  a  novel 
in  two  duodecimos — ^the  reading  of  which 
will  require  half  a  day. 

"  Jim,"  said  a  gentleman  from  Louisr 
iana,  traveling  by  the  stage-coach  to 
the  Bath  Alum;  **Jim,  come  inside 
here,  and  let  me  have  your  place  up 
there." 

**Massa,"  replied  the  negro,  almost 
as  confidently  as  if  he  had  been  his  sod, 
**  dere's  room  enough  here  for  two." 

"Jim,"  again  said  the  gentleman, 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat  by  the  sido 
of  the  black  boy,  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  "  To-night  you  will  see  Sally ; 
for  we  shall  meet  Master  William  ai 
the  Alum." 

"  I'se  riffljt  glad  of  dat,''  was  the 
reply — Sally  bemg  the  maid  of  Master 
WilUam's  wife,  and  probably  a  good 
friend  of  Jim's. 

**  Jim,"  said  the  master,  once  more, 
addressing  the  boy  after  half  an  hoar*8 
conversation  with  myself,  "did  you 
ever  see  mountains  before?" 

'*  0,  yes,  massa,  de  river  mount'ns 
on  de  Mis'sippi." 

**  You  mean  when  you  were  in  Ten- 
nessee?" 

•'  'Xactly—dat  waa  in  Ten'see.'^ 
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This  same  Jini,  shortly  afterwards 
tamiDg  round  towards  another  negro, 
like  himself,  about  sizteeu  years  of  age, 
and  sitting  on  the  luggage,  said, 
«**  Caesar,  look  at  dat  line  of  mount'ns 
yonder;  up  and  down— jist  a^  reg'lar 
as  you  could  draw  *em  with  a  piece  of 
chaik!" 

**Even  the  dusky  soul  of  the  poor 
African,  then,  in  its  better  moods," 
said  I  to  myself,  *'  is  capable  of  bein^ 
touched  by  the  grace  of  nature;  and 
feels,  in  the  presence  of  these  mountain 
tops,  its  dull  faculties  aroused,  and 
strangely  fascinated  by  the  imwritten 
Word  of  God!" 

Another  source  of  pleasure  upon 
which  none  of  the  guests  can  refrain 
from  relying,  more  or  less,  is  the  arrival 
of  the  sti^e-coach.  Let  it  happen 
however  often  in  the  day,  it  is  still  an 
important  event.  One  expects  his 
friends ;  or  if  not,  somebody  may  come 
he  has  met  before;  at  any  rate,  he 
must  see  who  is  there. 

Down  gets  the  first  gentleman  from 
the  coach.  He  is  tall,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bone  in  him,  and  only  a  moder- 
ate supply  of  muscle.  His  rather 'long 
brown  hair  is  brushed,  like  a  Method- 
ist minister's,  off  his  forehead,  which 
is  a  high  one,  but  not  broad.  The  well 
tanned  face  indicates  vigorous  health, 
though  a  little  sulphur  water  will  be  no 
disadvantage  to  the  owner's  liver.  The 
air  of  calm  self-pos&ession,  marks  the 
man  accustomed  to  command;  while 
^6  slow  gait,  and  quiet  motions,  sug- 
gest the  habit  of  overseeing  work,  in- 
stead of  performing  it.  The  blue  dress 
ooat,  with  brass  buttons,  which  is  neither 
old  nor  new,  together  with  light-colored 
pantaloons,  black  satin  vest,  dark  silk 
cravat,  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
belong  evidently  to  a  gentleman  some- 
what careless  of  personal  appearance, 
but  of  independent  circumstances;  in 
short,  it  requires  no  epaulettes  to  con- 
vince you  at  a  glance,  that  the  stranger 
18  a  colonel  from  one  of  the  eastern 
oountieB  of  Virginia. 

When  his  luggage  is  taken  down, 
you  vnll  find  that  it  consists  of  a  leather 
trunk,  covered  with  small  brass  knobs, 
and  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in 
full,  together  with  those  of  his  coimty, 
and  State  ;  on  the  top  of  it  is  strapped 
a  heavy  over-coat,  while  at  one  end 
dangle  an  .extra  pair  of  boots.  The 
oolonel  travels  without  a  hat-box,  but 
basy  instead,  a  well- worn  pair  of  saddle- 


bag, which  are  filled  witb  the  smaller 
articles  of  his  wardrobe,  and  such 
**  traps "  as  he  may  very  likely  want 
on  the  journey. 

On  acquaintance,  he  proves  to  be  a 
man  of  good  plain  sense,  who  belongs 
to  what  he  denominates  the  Jeffersonian 
party  in  politics,  tills  the  paternal  ac^res 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  his 
father  before  him,  has  generally  a  suit 
or  two  pending  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
is  as  good-natured  as  he  is  high-minded, 
and  really  hates  nobody  except  the 
abolitionists.  Once  sure  that  you  aro 
not  of  that  fraternity,  he  will  ask  you 
to  take  a  julep  with  him. 

The  general  poves  in  more  state ;  he 
arrives  in  his  own  coach  and  two,  or 
even  four — for  this  old  fashioned  turn- 
out has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  rail. 
He  may  also  have  two  or  three  out- 
riders, in  the  shape  of  sons,  on  ponies, 
and  black  boys  riding  mares.  Sons, 
servants,  mares  and  horses,  they  aro 
all  of  his  own  raising;  but  the  carriage, 
possibly,  may  have  belonged  to  his 
father,  or  some  of  his  ancestors ;  for,  it 
is  after  the  ancient  English  model, 
round-topped,  heavily  timbered,  and 
possessing  the  prbperty,  like  Homer's 
heroes,  of  never  growing  old.  The 
trunks  being  piled  up  behind,  and  to 
them  attached  a  water-pail,  the  foot- 
man is  obliged  to  squeeze  himself  into 
what  of  the  narrow  seat  in  front  is  left 
by  the  tolerably  broad-bottomed  driver. 

The  latter  is  an  old  whip,  whatever 
his  age  may  be.  Though  without 
gloves,  he  handles  the  ribbons  with  a 
careful  precision,  as  if  the  leaders  were 
every  moment  about  to  spring  into  a 
run ;  though  in  shoes,  his  immense  feet 
hold  well  by  the  foot-board ;  and  in  a 
mere  jacket,  instead  of  the  official  capes, 
he  produces,  by  means  of  his  spread 
elbows,  and  blowu-up  air,  scarcely  less 
of  a  sensation  than  the  coachman  of 
my  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

When  this  whole  affair  sweeps  up  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  the  excited  land- 
lord, especially  if  it  be  a  four-in-hand, 
rings  his  bell  with  a  fury  which  indi- 
cates that  something  extraordinary  has 
happened ;  and  the  servants  come  run- 
ning, as  if  they  expected  to  witness  &e 
arrival  of  a  dozen  stage-coaches  at  once. 
But  'tis  even  more  than  that;  'tis  a 
Virginia  general,  with  horses  and  mares, 
blade  boys,  and  maids,  wife  and  chil- 
dren.   The  hair  of  every  waiter  in  the 
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house  would  stand  straight  on  end,  but 
for  the  curl  in  it ! 

The  landlord  opens  the  carriage  door 
himself,  hat  in  hand ;  and  the  general 
gets  out.  He  is  a  shorter  man  than 
the  colonel,  by  a  half-inch,  or  more. 
He  has  a  broader  and  still  more  open 
face,  a  wider  back,  and  carries  a  re- 
spectable cori>oration  before  him.  His 
clothes  are  thin,  the  colors  light,  and 
his  face  is  red ;  while  down  out  of  his 
fob  hangs  a  heavy  gold  chain,  with 
two  ponderous,  ancestral  seals,  and  a 
key  between.  The  general  takes  off 
his  white  beaver  courteously  to  the 
colonel,  who  instantly  steps  forward  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand. 

While  these  congratulations  are  be- 
ing exchanged,  down  the  carriage  steps 
carefully  comes  Dinah.  She  is  dressed 
mostly  m  white,  and  hais  a  cotton  'ker- 
chief of  this  color,  striped  with  blue, 
tied  so  completely  over  her  hair,  that 
only  enough  of  it  remains  in  sight  to 
show  that  it  is  becoming  silvered  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  a^ ;  while,  over 
the  'kerchief,  and  dirocSy  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  is  set  a  bonnet  of  open 
straw  and  muslin,  originally  made  for 
the  general's  pretty  daughter,  when 
^he  entered  her  teens,  and  so  small, 
withal,  that  it  serves  merely  to  cover 
the  good  dame's  cerebellum. 

The  baby  is  then  handed  out  to 
Dinah ;  the  rest  follow ;  and  when  the 
trunks  have  been  taken  down,  and  the 
carriage  pockets  emptied,  Cuffy,  the 
coachman,  effects  his  exit,  with  a  crack 
of  the  whip,  such  as  makes  not  only 
his  own  horses,  but  all  those  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  jump— each  one  as 
though  it  were  about  his  own  ears  the 
lash  was  playing. 

And  when  now,  any  time  within  the 
next  half-hour,  the  respectable  Vir- 
ginia farmer  or  esquire,  well  to  do  at 
home,  rides  up  to  the  hotel  door  on  his 
nag,  a  great-coat  rolled  up,  and  tied, 
together  with  an  umbrella,  behind  the 
sandle,  and  a  pair  of  leathern  bags, 
containing  a  scanty  change  of  apparel, 
projecting  beneath  his  thighs,  the  care- 
less landlord  scarcely  deigns  to  touch 
the  bell  once.  A  sleepy- looking  negro 
holds  the  new-comer's  bridle  while  he 
dismoimts;  another,  lazily  taking  the 
saddle-bags  on  his  shoulders  and  the 
roll  under  his  arm,  conducts  him  to  his 
chamber;  and  there  is  no  more  noise 
made  over  the  arrival,  compared  with 
the  previous  excitement,  than  might  be 


likened  to  the  blowing  of  a  horn  re- 
versed. 

xni. 

FINALE.  ^ 

For  the  rest — and  my  **  forty  days" 
in  the  Virginia  hotels  are  now  finished 
— there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
springs.  They  all  lie  in  the  pretty 
Alleghanian  valleys,  within  an  easy 
day's,  or  half  day's  drive  from  each 
other — the  White  Sulphur  being  in  the 
centre.  The  roads  are  generally  good, 
with  enough  which  are  oad  to  accom- 
modate those  who  require  a  little  jolt- 
ing. The  stage-coaches  are  well-built; 
the  drivers  are  skillful ;  and  a  dash,  on 
the  outside  of  the  carriage,  through 
these  hiUs,  refreshes  and  invigorates 
instead  of  fatiguing  the  traveler.  In 
fact,  the  now  almost  obsolete  pleasure 
of  journeying  by  wheel,  may  here  be 
enjoyed  m  its  perfection,  with  social 
chat,  preceded  by  no  formal  introduc- 
tions, with  acquaintances,  and  perhaps 
friends  made,  whom  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  remember,  and  witii  such 
good,  plain  fare,  at  road-side  inns,  as 
the  sharpened  appetite  will  pronoimco 
better  than  the  very  ckef-tTauvres  of 
cooks  in  town. 

The  Springs  are  of  all  waters,  having 
for  their  principal  ingredients  sulphur, 
alum,  iron,  magnesia,  or  salt.  They 
are  also  tri-colored,  with  deposits,  white, 
red,  and  blue.  Some  are  used  fer  drink- 
ing, and  some  for  bathing.  The  invalid 
may  have  his  choice ;  and  whatever  his 
complaint,  say  the  doctors,  it  makes 
no  difference,  he  is  sure  to  be  cured. 
The  cripple  is  set  up  at  the  Hot  Springs, 
and  the  malade  imaginairc  is  made 
whole  at  the  Warm.  The  dyspeptic  is 
put  on  alum  water,  and  the  Southwest- 
erner,  with  bile  in  his  blood  and  jaundice 
in  his  eyes,  is  ordered  to  drink  of  the 
White  Sulphur  or  the  Salt  The  Heal- 
ing Spring  is  good  for  the  gout ;  ladies, 
weary  after  the  winter's  dancing,  are 
strengthened  by  bathing  in  the  two 
Sweet  Waters ;  the  Blue  Sulphur,  taken 
before  eating  venison  steaks,  is  said  to 
be  excellent  against  all  devils  of  the 
same  color ;  and,  ever  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  learned  Dr.  Burke's  Tbc  % 
it  is  every  man's  own  fault,  if  he  don't 
know  that  the  Red  Sulphur  is  a  certain 
cure  for  consumption. 

The  summer  climate  of  these  moan- 
tains  is  truly  deHghtf  uL  The  boundless 
forests,   on  their  tops,   are,  indeed,   a 
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magnet  for  liie  clouds;  so  that  rain 
often  occurs  in  the  day's  chapter  of 
accidents.  But  it  is  merely  a  passing 
shower — a  dash  of  hig,  fast-falling 
drops — soon  gone  over  tiie  hills  and 
far  away.  The  water  runs  immedi- 
ately off  the  dedivities,  the  drops  hans 
only  a  few  moments  from  leaf  and 
flower,  and  the  brilliant  sun,  dissipating 
the  vapors,  dries  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  takes  away  all  damp- 
ness. 

It  is  hot  in  the  sunlight;^  but  you 
Eye  perpetually  embowered  in  shade. 
In  that,  ue  mercury  daily  stands  square 
against  the  point  of  summer  heat,  or 
occasionally  a  little  above  it,  so  that 
one  revels  in  fine  linen ;  and,  if  he  makes 
any  use  of  the  mint  which  grows  invit- 
indy  by  every  path-side,  it  is  more  as 
a  luxury  than  a  necessity.  Sitting  un- 
der the  oaks,  or  promenading  on  the 
piazza,  the  summer  idler  finds  that  he 
can  keep  cool  from  one  end  of  the  dog- 
days  to  the  other,  without  so  much  as 
touching  a  straw.  This,  to  some  per- 
sons, may  be  rather  provoking  than 
otherwise.  But,  with  such  pure  air 
to  breathe,  fanned  by  the  softest  breezes 
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instead  of  bemg  whipped  by  the  winds 
of  the  sea-shore  bathing  place,  and 
nightly  refreshed  by  sleep  beneath  a 
blanket,  if  you  will,  but  with  vrindows 
wide  open,  and  disturbed  by  no  worse 
serenading  than  that  of  the  banj[o,  a 
man  is  sufficiently  happy  without  stimu- 
lus or  excitements  of  any  kind.  To 
look  out  upon  the  green  pastures  and 
the  luxuriant  woods — ^to  wmd  gently  up 
the  hill-tops,  or  stroll  by  the  side  of 
brooks — to  watch  the  never-ceasing 
play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  valleys,  and  to  gaze  at 
the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  summer 
clouds,  now  drifting  in  fleeces  through 
the  sky,  now  towering  in  gorgeous 
peaks  and  ranges  above  the  horizon, 
and,  at  evening,  lu^low  with  all  the 
prismatic  flames  which  burst  from  the 
apparent  disruption  of  the  setting  sun : 
in  the  enjoyment  of  these  tranquil, 
rural  pleasures,  the  soul  quite  forgets 
the  more  highly  scented  cups  of  civic 
dissipation,  as  well  as  the  rile  in  the 
mug  of  the  world's  ordinary  toil,  and 
lives  in  the  midst  of  such  innocent 
delights  as,  by  the  poets,  are  fabled 
to  he  around  its  infancy. 


THB  FALCON. 

OUT  in  tlie  sunshine,  out  in  the  air. 
My  soul  is  a  ftdcon  strong ; 
I  mount  aloft  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
And  strike  at  the  quarry  of  wrong. 

The  brave  br^ht  sun,  so  merry  and  old, 
He  lends  his  strength  to  my  wings. 

And  I  soar  till  I  see  the  golden  gate, 
Where  the  lark  at  morning  sings. 

But  let  ny  lady  summon  me  back 
And  I  come,  as  a  falcon  should. 

Out  of  the  simshine,  out  of  the  air. 
To  yield  my  eyes  to  the  hood. 


TQL,  Tn.- 
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THE  siiteenth  century  is,  to  the  ca- 
tions of  the  modem  world,  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  the  age  of  Cfesar 
was  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Tisibie  development  of  modem 
society  dates  from  that  epoch ;  modem 
politics,  modem  literature,  modem  phi- 
losophy, modem  industry,  all  shot  up 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  light. 
The  century  was  bom  to  greatness ;  it 
inherited  from  its  immediate  predecessor 
such  a  legacy  in  the  invention  ofprinting 
and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  as 
had  been  the  portion  of  no  previous  era 
since  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

Thus  magnificently  endowed,  it  en- 
riched history  with  wonders  and  with 
heroes,  with  triumphs  of  character  and 
with  miracles  of  genius,  which  tinge  all 
the  annals  of  the  time  with  hues  of 
romance.  The  whole  aspect  of  Europe, 
in  that  century,  is  incomparably  pic- 
turesque. The  grand  masses  and  heavy 
shadows  of  feudalism  are  everywhere 
touched  and  kindled  by  flashing  lights 
of  individual  power,  and  endeavor,  and 
achievement 

Everywhere,  the  crystallization  of 
nationalities  was  going  on — the  concen- 
tration of  authority,  the  expansion  of 
enterprise. 

life  in  the  middle  ages  had  been 
comparatively  simple ;  its  lines  stronglv 
marked;  the  wanto  of  men  few;  their 
passions  exclusive  and  intense.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  life  became  suddenly 
richer,  more  varied:  a  thousand  new 
desires,  curiosities,  aspirations,  awoke 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  limits  of  the 
physical  world  opened  and  receded  be- 
fore the  followers  of  a  Columbus  and  a 
Vasco  de  Gama:  the  horizon  of  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  world  widened 
on  the  daring  eyes  of  a  Luther,  an 
Erasmus,  and  a  Bruno.  All  that  makes 
our  modem  life  peculiar,  first  begins  to 
appear  distinctly,  on  the  jface  of  Europe, 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  thin^  both  great  and  small,  this 
is  wondemdly  tme.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  Europe  began  to  colonize  the 
East  and  the  West;  commerce  and 
civilization  followed  the  flags  of  Portn- 
^,  and  Spain,  and  France,  and  England 
mto  the  farthest  Indies,  as  of  old  it  had 
sailed  with  the  galleys  of  Greece  around 
the  coasts  of  the  Miediterranean. 

Luxuries,  now  become  the  necessaries 


of  modem  life,  then  first  lent  a  new 
grace  and  a  new  comfort  to  existence. 
All  the  arts,  from  agriculture  to  engrav- 
ing, flourished  with  the  vigor  of  spring. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  an  English 
statesman  first  shook  his  wise  head  over 
the  columns  of  a  morning  paper ;  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  English  yeoman 
brewed  the  first  mug  of  English  beer 
from  English  hops;  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Anglican  Church  listened 
to  its  first  sermons,  and  the  English 
dining-table  saw  its  first  salads ;  men, 
the  first  coach- wheels  rumbled  through 
London  streets,  and  the  first  spinning- 
wheel  sang  by  the  peasant's  door. 
Protestantism  and  philology,  potatoes 
and  tobacco,  turnips  and  race-horses, 
Lyons  silks  and  English  stockings, 
dictionaries  and  tax-bms,  street-lamps 
and  telescopes,  Genevan  theology  and 
the  Italian  opera— all  these  indispensable 
elements  of  modem  civULzation  we  owe 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  We  might  run 
on  in  our  list  till  the  brain  of  the  reader 
should  tum,  but  we  will  forbear. 

In  that  busy,  passionate,  ambitious 
age,  every  year  ••  shone  in  the  sudden 
making  of  splendid  names.**  And  what 
names!  In  the  plastic  arts,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Da 
Vinci,  Correggio,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein; 
Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  Palladio,  in 
architecture ;  Palestrina,  Carissimi, 
Allegri,  in  music;  in  the  sciencest 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
Tycho  Brahe ;  in  learning,  Erasmus, 
Reuchlin,  Thomas  More,  Scaliger,  the 
Stephens ;  in  philosophy,  Bruno,  Cam- 
panella,  Peter  Ramus,  Patrizzi;  in 
theology,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
Zuingle,  Knox,  Loyola;  in  adventure 
such  a  multitude,  Ojeda,  Cortez,  Pizar- 
ro,  the  Cabots,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Haw- 
kins, the  magnificent  Raleigh ;  in  poetry 
and  letters,  Qie  simset  of  Italy,  the  sun- 
rise of  England,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Guarini, 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  Beaumont, 
tiie  Fletdiers,  Ben  Jonson,  Shake- 
speare; the  flower,  too,  of  the  Gallic 
genius,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Charron, 
Marot;  splendid  and  mighty  sovereigns, 
Charles  v.,  Francis  the  First,  Maxi- 
milian, the  Popes  Leo  and  Julius,  Phi- 
lip of  Spain,  Henry  of  England,  the 
heroic  Elizabeth,  the  bad  beautiful 
Mary  of  Scotland ;  in  war,  the  great 
generals  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Trivulzio, 
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Gk>n8alvo,  Pesoara,  Spinola,  Pannat 
Egmont,  Prince  Maunoe,  the  valiant 
English  admiralst  the  lion  of  Sweden, 
the  Austrians  Wallenstein  and  Tillj, 
the  Ottoman  lords  of  the  Levant ! 

But  amid  the  bewildering  and  fasd- 
nating  splendors  of  this  marvelous  oen- 
taxy  we  are  able  to  discern  one  vast 
interest  predominant  over  all  the  others, 
and  the  student  of  history  sees  the 
**very  pulse  of  the  machine"  in  the 
passion  of  free  thought  which  then 
agitated  mankind. 

The  battle  of  inquiry  with  authority 
is  the  great  battle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  great  champion  of  autho- 
rity in  tiiat  Jarful  coidBict  was  the 
dark,  saturnine,  mysterious  sovereign 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies — the  heir  of 
Charles  V. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1555,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  TojtH  palace  at  Brussel^  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germanv,  having 
resolved  to  surrender  all  earthly  pomps 
and  dignities,  and  to  seek,  in  uie  qmet 
of  the  cbister,  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
and  Burgundy  in  favor  of  his  son  and 
heir,  PhiEp,  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1556,  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Ara^n,  with  their  de- 
pendencies, passed  m  like  manner  from 
the  father  to  the  son. 

Already  wedded  to  the  Queen  Mary 
of  England,  Philip  tiien  found  himseh^ 
in  the  flower  of  his  years,  master  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchy  upon  earth. 
To  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  he 
wielded  the  tremendous  power  lodged 
in  his  hands,  to  paint  his  character  and 
his  career,  is  a  task  worthy  the  best 
powers  of  the  greatest  of  historians. 
A  work  which  should  completely  de- 
soribe  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  in 
all  its  great  relations  to  ^e  political, 
social,  and  spiritual  history  of  mankind, 
would  be  itself  the  monument  of  an  age. 
Such  a  work  the  historian  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  has  not  attempted  to  con- 
stmot.  Master  of  an  easy  and  flowing 
fityle,  and  enabled,  by  fortunate  leisure, 
and  careful  cultivation,  to  collect  his 
materials  in  abundance,  and  to  weigh 
them  with  discretion,  Mr.  Prescott  lums 
rather  at  pictorial  than  at  philosophical 
eminence.  He  excels  especially  m  the 
narration  of  stirring  events,  and  he  has 
the  eye  of  a  chronider  for  those  striking 
and  brilliant  features  which  individualize 
a  scene  or  a  personage. 


Within  a  few  years,  the  secret  ar- 
chives to  which  Philip  had  committed 
his  most  private  correspondence  with  hui 
ministers  and  his  sateUites  (it  is  the  best 
indication,  perhaps,  of  the  fidncerity  of 
this  champion  of  bigotry,  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  records 
even  of  his  most  atrocious  transactions) 
have  been  made  accessible  to  the  schol- 
ar. Of  these,  Mr.  Prescott  has  availed 
himself,  and  of  other  resources  so  nu- 
merous and  so  new  as  to  justify  his 
belief,  that  his  new  work  will  '*  present 
the  reader  with  such  authentic  state- 
ments of  facts  as  may  afford  him  a 
better  point  of  view  than  he  has  hitherto 
possessed,  for  surveying  the  history  of 
Philip  the  Second." 

Two  volumes  of  Mr.  Presoott's  book 
are  now  before  us. 

The  historian  commences  his  task 
with  a  sketch,  lightly  but  firmly  drawn, 
of  the  condition  of  the  empire  which 
owned  the  sway  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  of  the  influences  which  moved  that 
monarch  to  exchange  the  crowns  of  such 
a  dominion  as  Europe  had  not  seen  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  simple 
cowl  of  a  monk  and  the  solitudes  of 
Yuste.  Mr.  Prescott  does  more  than 
justioe,  we  think,  to  the  diaracter  of 
Charles,  at  the  expense  of  a  much 
greater  man,  the  Emperor  Dioolesian; 
and  we  must  confess  our  surprise  at 
finding  no  reference,  in  this  part  of  the 
sketch,  to  the  careful  and  thorough 
researches  of  Mr.  Stirling — an  omission 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  Mr* 
Prescott  is  by  no  means  sparing  in  his 
use  of  complimentary  notes. 

The  scene  of  Charles's  abdication  at 
Brussels  is  vividly  and  effectively 
painted^  and  awakens  the  reader's  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
Philip,  so  strangely  and  singularly  in- 
vested with  the  grandeurs  of  royalty. 

This  interest  is  sustained  by  a  brief  ao* 
count  of  Philip's  earlier  years,  in  which 
we  catch  indications  of  his  coming  char- 
acter. The  Prince  of  the  Astunas  was 
sli^t  and  small  in  figure,  but  well  built 
and  symmetrical,  ffis  yellowish  hair, 
his  keen  blue  eyes,  cencentratinff  their 
glances  beneath  brows  so  closely  knit 
as  to  be  remarkable,  his  heavy,^ughfy 
Austrian  under  lip,  and  large  protruding 
under  jaw,  bore  witness  to  ms  descent 
from  the  wily  princes  of  Burgundy  and 
the  despotic  house  of  HapsDurg.  In 
manners  and  demeanor  he  Vas,  how- 
ever, a  complete  Castilian^i-iestfTedt 
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tiiongfatful,  even  saturnine,  somewhat 
given  to  gaQantiy,  but  more  to  seclusion 
and  reflection ;  careful  in  bis  attention 
to  appearances,  always  ricb  and  elegant, 
but  never  gaudy  or  affected  in  cos- 
tume. Left  early  an  orphan,  by  his 
mother's  death,  and  deprived,  by  his 
father's  freouent  and  prolonged  ab- 
sences from  Spain,  of  any  really  parental 
watchfulness,  Philip  was,  nevertheless, 
carefully  trained  by  preceptors  whom 
Charles  selected  with  discrimination, 
and  whose  efforts  he  seconded,  himself, 
br  letters,  in  which  he  sought  to  form 
his  son  to  kingcraft. 

The  occasion  of  Philip's  first  mar- 
tfoee  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  f ur- 
nisnes  Mr.  Prescottwith  an  opportunity 
for  describing  the  splendors  and  sin- 
gularities of  the  Spanish  costume  and 
manners  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  birth  of  his  first  son,  the  too- 
famous  Don  Carlos,  soon  deprived 
Philip  of  his  young  bride,  and  left  him 
a  widower  at  uie  age  of  eighteen. 

In  1548,  he  was  summoned  by  his 
f&iher  to  ^e  government  of  Flanders; 
and,  making  an  almost  royal  progress 
tiirough  Aragon,  embarked  at  Barce- 
lona, under  the  convoy  of  a  Genoese 
fleet,  commanded  by  that  hero  of  a ' 
himdred  battles,  Andrew  Doria.  All 
the  magnificence  of  magnificent  Italy 
was  lavished  upon  the  reception  of  the 
heir  of  Charles.  Mr.  Prescott  paints, 
with  glowing  colors,  the  journey  of  the 
Prince,  pursued  by  embassies  and  depu- 
tations, past  the  field  of  Pavia — so 
clbrious  to  the  Spanish  arms — on  to 
Milan — the  proudest  jewel  in  tiie  Italian 
Crown  of  the  emperor.  Thence,  by  the 
Tyrol,  through  Munich,  we  follow  the 
grand  parade  to  Flanders.  We  have 
ffraceful  jousts  in  Lombardy  and  splen- 
did tournaments  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  among  the 
roses  and  diamonds  of  these  festivities, 
with  the  persodi^s  who  are  to  play 
the  ffreatest  and  most  tragic  parts  in  the 
sombre  drama,  yet  to  come,  of  Philip's 
reign,  l^smont.  Van  Hoome,  Savoy, 
Alva.  'Through  all  this  pageant  of 
Tiolet-oolored  velvet  and  cloth  of  ^old, 
and  oriinson  canopies  fluttering  sS)ove 
tiers  of  \>vely  ladies,  the  small,  silent, 
austere  Philip  moves  like  the  shape  of 
fate,  presaging  the  scaffold,  Uie  rack, 
the  black  cSaperies  of  the  Inquisition. 

Philip,  as  Mr.  Prescott  observes, 
diBoovered,  in  this  visit  to  Flanders 
and  Germany,    how  truly  he  was  a 


Spaniard,  and  how  little  sjnnpathy  he 
had  or  could  have  with  his  northern 
subjects.  They,  themselves,  made  the 
same  discovery;  and,  though  Philip 
drank  more  than  was  good  for  lum,  and 
put  himself  to  the  pains  of  touching  his 
hat,  in  order  to  acquire  a  Flemish 
popularity,  he  left  a  very  disaCToeable 
reputation  behind  him,  when  he  went 
back  to  Spain;  and  Charles  found  it 
impossible  to  persuade  the  imperial 
electors  that  Philip  ought  to  be  king 
of  the  Romans. 

The  years  which  immediately  follow- 
ed Phihp's  visit  to  Flanders,  were  years 
of  humiliation  for  Charles,  who  was 
foiled  by  the  French,  and  beaten  by 
the  German  Protestants;  but  these 
mis^rtunes  did  not  much  affect  Spain. 
The  intense  Spanish  nationality  was 
too  much  delighted  with  the  possession 
of  a  true  Spanish  heir-apparent,  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Charles,  losing  all  hope  of  perpetu- 
ating his  own  unperial  dignity  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  was  anxious  to  achieve 
for  that  son  some  extraordinary  acces- 
sion of  power,  which  might  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  holy  Roman  crown. 
He  accordingly  plannecf,  and,  with  great 
tact  and  abmty,  carried  through  the 
project  of  a  marriage  between  Philip 
and  his  cousin  Mary,  now  sovereign  of 
England.  The  son  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  had  lust  won  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  Charles  could  not  allow  such 
a  move  on  the  political  chess-board  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  first  year  of  his  new  wedlock  had 
not  expired,  when  Philip  was  summoned, 
by  his  father,  from  the  arms  of  a  bride 
whose  lavish  tenderness  he  had  begun 
to  find  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  re- 
ceive the  sceptre  of  his  hereditary  do* 
minions. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  made  Philip 
the  foremost  figure  in  the  political  world. 
Master  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  of 
Naples,  Milan,  Franche  Comt6,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
powerfiil  aimy  and  the  most  formidable 
navy  of  the  world,  he  ruled  his  vast 
dominions  **  with  an  authority  more  ab- 
solute than  had  been  possessed  by  any 
European  prince  since  the  days  of  the 
CsBsars." 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  Provi- 
dence had  devolved  upon  him  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  endangered  unity  of 
the  church,  Philip  entered  upon  a  course 
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of  policy  wHoh  was  a  perpetual  menace 
to  tbe  liberties  of  ererj  state  in  Europe. 
Arrested  for  a  moment^  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  by  an  unwelcome  conflict 
with  the  H0I7  See,  which  was  forced 
upon  him  by  Uie  Italian  patriotism  and 
tlie  personal  pride  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
Philip  ayailed  himself  of  the  easy  tri- 
umph won  by  the  veterans  of  his  Neapo- 
litan army,  to  manifest  in  the  clearest 
way  the  settled  purposes  of  his  heart. 

It  was  a  portentous  sight  for  Protest- 
ant Europe,  that  spectacle  of  the  vic- 
torious Alva  humiliatiD^  himself  before 
the  pontiff  whom  he  had  vanquished ! 

Tne  meaning  of  the  portent  soon  be- 
came dismally  plain. 

Victorious  in  France  as  in  Italy, 
Philip  made  no  apologies  to  Henry  II. 
for  beating  his  chivaky  at  St  Quentin 
and  Graveliues.  At  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  Spain  received  a 
province  in  exchange  for  every  town 
which  she  surrendered.  When  the 
death  of  Mary  deprived  him  of  the 
titular  crown  of  England,  Philip  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  in  terms 
which  made  it  clear  that  he  must  be 
received  as  a  master,  if  at  all,  and  that 
wherever  he  was  master,  the  church 
of  Rome  must  be  supreme.  Rejected 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  in  this  first  step  of 
her  royal  career,  committed  herself  to 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  national 
independence,  PhUip  lost  no  lime  in 
ailyinff  himself  witn  a  daughter  of 
Cathouo  France.  As  soon  as  he  had 
concluded  the  preliminaries  of  his  third 
nuptials,  he  departed  to  put  his  house 
in  order.  He  traveled  through  the 
Netherlands,  confirming  everywhere 
the  bad  impression  which  he  had  for- 
merly made,  and  satisfying  himself 
most  thoroughly  that  his  Flemish  pro- 
vinces were  mfected  with  the  disorders 
of  freedom,  and  needed  hb  healing 
hand. 

Philip^s  theory  of  spiritual  medicine 
was  tho  same  with  that  of  Loyola ;  he 
thought  it  best  to  extenuate  the  bodvt 
in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  he  signal- 
ized his  return  to  Spain  by  such  an 
^plication  of  this  system  as  astounded 
Europe,  and  revolted  even  his  own  son, 
D(m  Carlos.  **  Better  not  reign  at  all, 
than  reign  over  heretics,"  he  nad  said 
to  one  of  his  councillors,  in  Flanders ; 
and  bis  first  appearance  at  Valladolid 
was  celebrated  oy  a  grand  Auto  da  Fe, 
in  which  those  heroic  martyrs  of  Spanish 
Protestantism,  De  Seso  and  De  Rozas, 


expiated  their  sincerity  at  the  stake. 
The  pages  which  Mr.  Presoott  conse- 
crates to  the  account  of  the  Spanish 
persecution,  are  most  moving  and 
manly.  He  has  written  nothing  more 
worthy  of  his  fame.  So  stealthy  had 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  been  in  his  pre- 
parations, and  so  inexorable  was  Philip 
in  his  bigotry,  that  Protestantism  in 
Spain  was  stifled  suddenly  and  at  once. 

The  next  step  of  the  sovereign  who 
had  thus  deliberately  constituted  him- 
self the  crowned  personification  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  to  subject  Flan- 
ders to  the  same  course  of  purification 
which  had  delivered  Spain  from  the 
demon  of  progress. 

The  Netherlandbh  states  of  Philip 
were,  at  this  time,  the  glory  of  his 
dominions.  The  golden  Indies  did  not 
yield  to  the  treasury  of  Spain  so  large 
a  revenue  as  was  collected  from  the 
intelligent  industrjr  of  Flanders.  "Ant- 
werp was  the  bankmg-house  of  Europe," 
and  its  merchants  "  rivaled  the  nobles 
of  other  lands  in  the  splendor  of  their 
dress  and  domestic  establishments."  It 
was  rare  to  find  one  of  the  humbler 
classes  "unacquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  peasant  who  could  not  read 
and  wnte."  In  fact,  the  germs  of  that 
school  system  which  is  now  the  pride 
of  New  Eng^d,  had  already  oeen 
planted  by  the  burghers  of  the  Flemish 
cities. 

•*  It  was  not  possible,"  as  Mr.  Pres- 
oott observes,  "that  such  a  people 
should  lonff  remain  insensible  to  the 
great  religious  reform  which,  having 
risen  on  their  borders,  was  now  spread- 
ing over  Christendom." 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  perceived  the 
growth  of  heresy  in  Flanders,  and  had 
Eliminated  against  it  the  most  dreadfid 
edicts.  But  these  edicts  had  been  im- 
perfectly executed,  and  the  Regent 
Margaret  of  Parma,  though  instructed 
by  Philip  to  use  greater  severity,  had 
preferred  the  prosperity  of  Flanders  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  ftdth. 
Phihp  resolved  that  the  work  should  be 
done.  His  resolution,  and  the  means 
he  used  to  execute  it,  gave  rise  to  the 
world-famous  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
— a  revolt  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  which  ended  in 
the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  Protestant  republic  of  Hol- 
land. The  earlier  stages  of  this  tre- 
mendous conflict,  down  to  the  execution 
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of  Egmont  and  Van  Hoorne — ^thoae 
Notherlandbh  heroes,  whose  story  be- 
longs as  much  to  the  reahn  of  poetry  as 
to  that  of  history — are  described  by  Mr. 
Prescott  in  the  Yolmnes  of  his  work  now 
before  us.  Of  no  passage  in  history  is 
the  interest  more  profound  and  dra- 
matic. The  intense  will  of  Philip, 
opposed  by  the  will,  fully  as  intense 
and  more  nobly  directed,  of  William  the 
Taciturn;  the  pitiless  soldier  Alva 
matched  against  mdomitable  preachers 
like  Mainiz ;  the  insanities  of  tne  Icono- 
clasts replying  to  the  atrocities  of  the 
Inquisition;  Spain  standing,  between 
death  and  famine,  to  offer  ue  crucifix 
of  Bome;  Flanders  answering  with 
Leyden,  *' better  be  Turks  thaji  Pa- 

Cls !" — with  such  materials,  it  would 
dly  be  possible  for  the  most  ordinary 
writer  to  construct  a  history  whidb 
should  be  wholly  unattractiye  to  Ameri- 
can readers.  How  much  Mr.  Prescott 
has  made  of  the  episode,  may  be  easily 
guessed.  His  sketch,  not  yet  completed, 
will  be  the  best  introduction  to  the 
specific  history  of  those  troubles ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  his  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  work  upon  the  Netiier- 
lands,  which  we  are  shortiy  to  receiye 
from  Mr.  Lathro^  Motie^. 

Two  other  episodes  m  the  Hfe  of 
Philip  haye  been  treated  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott m  his  second  yolume,  and  conclude 
this  portion  of  his  work — the  siege  of 
Malta  and  the  story  of  Don  Carlos. 
To  the  first  of  these,  the  historian, 
tempted  by  the  subject,  has  given,  we 
must  think,  too  great  a  prominence; 
but  readers  in  general,  perhaps,  will  not 
quarrel  with  the  number  of  the  brilliant 
pages  thus  added  to  the  book.  Mr. 
Prescott  has  a  gentieman's  sympathy 
with  chivabric  warriors,  and  writes  o^ 
their  deeds  with  a  kind  of  gentiemanly 
enthusiasm.  Upon  the  tragedy  of  Car- 
los littie  light  can  be  thrown,  till  a  cer- 
tain "green  box,"  not  yet  produced, 
shall  see  the  day*  But  Mr.  Prescott 
has  made  it  plain  enough,  we  think, 
that  Philip  acted  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
part  by  his  son,  from  his  childhood,  and 
that  the  Prince,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  not  a  responsible  agent.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  escape  from  a 
conviction,  that  the  death  of  the  prince, 
who  was  convicted  of  insubordination 


and  suspected  of  heresy,  must  bo 
charged  directiy  upon  his  daik,  unscru- 
pulous, and  bigoted  father. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  sub- 
jects which  engage  Mr.  Prescott*8  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  volumes  of  his  history, 
our  readers  will  see  how  interesting 
they  must  be.  They  will  see,  too,  how 
improper  it  would  be  for  us  to  enter 
now  upon  any  extended  critical  notico 
of  the  work — so  much  of  Philip's  his- 
tory yet  remains  to  be  treated,  and  so 
many  of  its  most  important  rela- 
tions. 

We  have  yet  to  witness,  in  the  tre- 
mendous colusion  between  England  and 
Spain,  the  first  of  those  gigantic  Eu- 
ropean conflicts,  of  which  our  own 
times,  let  us  hope,  are  beholding  the 
last — the  final  emancipation  of  the 
Northern  Netherlands ;  the  final  subju- 
gation of  the  Southern  Provinces ;  the 
triumph  of  commerce  over  military 
blindness;  and  the  triumph  of  brute 
force  over  unenlightened  industry.  The 
interference  of  Spain  in  tiie  great 
French  struggles  of  the  League,  and  in 
the  thirty  years'  war  of  Q^rmany ;  the 
conquest  of  Portugal ;  the  seeming  cul- 
nunation,  and  the  true  decay,  of  Iho 
Spanish  might— these  are  yet  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  volumes  olready  published  will 
not  merely  sustain,  they  will  enhance, 
Mr.  Presoott's  reputation.  His  s^le, 
though  still  defident  in  finish,  has  visibly 
gained  in  elegance  and  in  force.  His 
narrative  is  as  masterly  as  ever;  his 
ffeneralizations  are  more  full,  broad,  and 
luminous. 

We  have  already  stated  our  impres 
sion,  that  the  episode  of  the  siege  of 
Malta  is  described  at  too  great  len^ ; 
and  we  should  make  the  same  objection, 
in  a  more  decided  manner,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  cloister  life  of  Charles  Y ., 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  narratives  of 
Stirling  and  Mignet,  and  is  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  it  qaite  out  of 
any  vital  connection  with  the  history  of 
Philip. 

Yet  we  are  sure  that  few  readers  will 
lay  these  volumes  down  without  echoing 
our  hope,  that  we  may  soon  possess  the 
sequel  of  a  work  which  reflects  such 
honor,  aUke  upon  its  author  and  upon 
his  country. 
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HOW  rich  and  varied  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  tiie  traveler  in  moon- 
tainons  regions !  In  constant  changes, 
he  sees  hiU  and  dale,  lofty  forests,  and 
gray,  granite  rocks — ^now  a  sweet-smil- 
ing meadow,  and  now  a  beetUn^,  awe- 
inspiring  precipice ;  below  him,  oloom- 
ing  orcheurds  and  rich  pastures,  with« 
peaceful  cattle ;  above  him,  the  silent' 
solitude  of  ice-covered  crags  and  domes. 
New  objects  incessantly  strike  his  eye ; 
new  sensatipns  fill  hun  with  delight 
And  when,  at  last,  the  prospect  opens, 
and  from  the  lofty  height  he  looks 
down,  as  from  a  monarch's  throne, 
upon  a  wide,  luxuriant  plain,  he  is 
pleased  with  the  chanee,  and  interested 
m  the  monuments  of  human  industry 
which  suddenly  greet  him.  But  as  he 
wanders  through  the  plain,  he  is  soon 
wearied  by  its  endless  monotony;  he 
feels  like  the  strong,  active  man,  when 
suddenly  condemned  to  unbroken  idle- 
ness, or  the  soldier  who  must  exchange 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  war  for  the 
kmely  prison.  Still,  the  plams  are 
not  alike,  all  over  the  earth.  On  the 
vast  table-land  of  Northern  China,  men 
are  crowded  upon  men  so  thickly  that 
laws  are  required  to  govern  the  simplest 
of  daily  labors,  lest  they  interfere  with 
each  other.  In  the  Great  Sahara,  the 
traveler  sees  day  after  day  pass  in  un- 
broken silence,  and  blesses  the  first 
human  face  he  meets  in  the  oasis.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardjr  are  literally 
coverea  with  cities  and  villages,  whilst 
tiie  equally  productive  llanos  of  South 
America  feed  millions  of  wild,  roving 
horses,  and  vast  distances  separate 
dwelling  from  dwelling.  Nor  are  the 
children  of  the  steppes  less  different  in 
their  characteristics;  for  climate,  and 
soil,  and  a  thousand  unobserved  influ- 
ences, change  them  from  zone  to  Eone. 
Even  nations  that  live  close  to  each 
otiier,  are  found  thus  to  differ.  The 
Mongol  isproudt  open-hearted,  andbold ; 
careless  of  old  usage,  and  brooking  no 
control  His  immediate  neighbor,  the 
Chinese,  is  as  cowardly  as  he  is  humble ; 
vadf  consequently,  false  and  treache- 
rous. He  worships  whatever  is  hal- 
lowed by  time ;  void  of  faith,  he  ob- 
serves the  canons  of  his  creed  and  the 
laws  of  his  m^iistrates  with  unwearied 
obedience.  Thus,  the  two  nations, 
qpmng  from  the  same  race,  living  in 


the  same  zone,  and  mingling  in  daily 
intercourse,  are  found  as  far  apart  as 
the  races  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  the 
plains  of  the  Mongols  are  high  above 
the  sea,  and  their  soil  is  covered  with 
sterile  sand  and  with  shingle,  while  the 
land  of  the  Flowery  Empire  is  fertile  to 
a  degree  known  to  but  few  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  also  but  little  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Steppes,  covered  with  heath,  with 
grass,  or  other  low  plants,  are  found  of 
unmeasured  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  they  are  commonly  looked 
upon  as  specially  belonging  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  because  they  are  here  most 
nrequent,  and  much  surpass  the  sandy 
barrens  in  the  vastness  of  their  extent. 
The  prairies,  covered  with  sweet,  even 
verdure,  awaken,  most  of  all  steppes, 
the  image  of  the  great  sea,  by  the  simi- 
lar color,  the  wavmg  motion  of  the  sur- 
face, and  even,  now  and  then,  bv  a  Fata 
Morgana.  But  the  impression  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind  of  the  traveler  is  fer 
different  Even  in  extent,  they  have, 
thanks  to  their  constant  undulations,  but 
little  of  the  vast,  grand  character  of  the 
old  **  Okeanos,  that  holds  the  world,  his 
spouse,  in  sweet  embrace."  Nor  do 
they  lead  us,  as  the  sea  does,  to  distant 
lands,  and  enchanted  isles.  The  fevr 
plants  that  surround  us,  without  break 
or  change,  day  after  day,  lack  the  ani- 
mating, cheenng  power  that  dwells  in 
water,  and  do  not  present  like  the  lat- 
ter, the  ever-changing,  graceful  forms 
of  restless  waves. 

At  first  it  is  true,  the  sight  of  a 
steppe  causes  surprise,  by  its  unlimited 
extent  of  space ;  and  when,  in  tiie  north- 
west we  step  forth  from  dark,  dense 
forests,  and  suddenly  see  before  us  a 
smiling,  open  plain,  basking  in  bright 
simshme,  and  glowibg  and  glittering 
with  a  tiiousand  colors,  tiie  impression 
is  both  pleasing  and  striking.  Soon, 
however,  its  imbroken  uniformity  wea- 
ries the  wanderer;  indistinct  half-un- 
conscious longings  fill  his  heart;  the 
desire  of  more  varied  impressions  seizes 
him,  and  his  joy  changes  into  melan- 
choly. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
tree  nor  grass,  nor  even  traces  of  men 
appear,  and  scanty,  frugal  herbs  alone 
cover  the  sterile  soil,  there  the  steppe 
becomes  more  and  more  like  the  desert 
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and  eyer  sadder  and  more  desolate,  in 
proportion  as  animal  life,  also,  is  want- 
ing. Thos  each  steppe  has  its  own 
marked  oharaotenstics,  little  as  ther 
have  yet  been  observed.  What  a  dif- 
ference, for  instance,  between  the 
broad  plains  of  Hungary  and  the  salt 
table-lands  of  Upper  Asia;  the  grass 
forests  of  the  llanos  and  the  carroos 
of  Soathem  Africa!  All  have  one 
feature  in  common :  the  expression  of 
wide  extent — of  being  grand,  almost  in- 
finite in  space.  But  whilst  the  desert 
is  full  of  terrors,  the  steppe  is  more 
cheerful;  here  the  wanderer  is  at  least 
not  pursued  at  every  step  by  signs 
and  symptoms  of  death ;  he  may  funt 
from^  fati^e,  and  his  mind  may  be 
wearied  with  painful  monotoinr,  but  he 
still  meets  with  rare  signs  of  life,  and 
does  not  feel,  as  in  £e  Sahara,  the 
breath  of  the  destroyer  in  every  current 
of  air.  , 

His  sufferings  are,  therefore,  of  the 
mind,  rather  than  of  the  body.  The 
constant  uniformity  begins  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  his  unoccupied  thoughts, 
and  the  unusual,  complete  independence 
of  external  influences  causes  him  dis- 
comfort; his  loneliness  becomes  a  bur- 
den, and  his  freedom  loathsome.  His 
fancy  wanders  far  and  near,  to  enliv^i 
his  weary  mind  by  pictures  of  the  past, 
or  by  fictions  in  unknown  realms,  in 
order  thus  to  afPord,  from  within,  the 
accostomed  variety  of  ideas  which  the 
outer  world  no  longer  suggests.  Thus 
it  is  that,  the  imagination  of  the  dweller 
in  the  steppe  becomes  as  roving  and 
restiess,  as  subject  to  vague,  indistinct 
lon^g,  as  his  actual  life ;  but  it  is  not, 
as  in  the  dread  Sahara,  filled  with  grim, 
gaunt  images  of  all  that  is  terrible, 
with  tales  of  bitter  deception,  and  of 
sudden  death  that  lies  ever  in  waiting. 
Around  him  nature  lacks  variety,  as 
well  as  individuality;  she  presents 
no  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  in  Af- 
rican regions,  or  on  the  high  sea, 
where  the  heart  grows  strong,  and  tiie 
knee  humble  before  Gk>d,  in  unceasing 
struggle ;  she  refuses  him  a  country  that 
belongs  to  his  nation  only,  and,  above 
all,  the  greatest  of  boons,  a  home  of  his 
own.  Hence  arises  that  want  of  pow- 
erful motives  for  exertion,  and  even 
amusement,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
more  varied  soil  of  happier  countries. 
The  steppe  has  not,  we  must  confess, 
that  stimulating,  developing,  refining 
influence  on  the  mind  and  the  hea^ 


which  is  felt  in  the  shadow  of  lofty 
mountains,  or  in  sight  of  the  blue 
ocean.  It  retards  the  progress  of  races, 
and  hence  is  the  proper  and  peculiar 
home  of  nomadic  tribes.  There  man 
rarely  says:  **It  isffood  for  us  to  bo 
here ;  let  us  build  taWnooles ;"  and  he 
thus  remains  a  shepherd,  age  after  age ; 
never  passing  onward  to  become  a  tifier 
of  the  soil ;  to  form  a  commonwealth, 
with  all  ite  blessings ;  and  to  the  worship 
of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces.  The 
children  of  the  unbounded  plains  of 
Middle  Asia,  where  we  meet  with  the 
most  perfect  steppes,  have,  through 
all  ages,  remained  wandering  tribes 
of  shepherds,  while,  hard  by,  the 
more  favored  plains  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope have,  from  olden  times,  had 
settied  homes,  and  well-secured  boun- 
daries. So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  ' 
influence  of  the  steppe  on  the  life  of 
man,  that  even  in  welUcultivated  Hun- 
gary, the  character  of  the  Magyars  still 
retains  some  nomadic  features ;  and  in 
other  races,  as  in  the  Arabs,  the  truly 
great  and  glorious  epochs,  and  noble, 
enthusiastic  e£Ebrto  of  a  whole  nation, 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  sons 
of  the  steppe  from  their  original  con- 
dition. 

So,  too,  we  find  that  the  true  steppes 
of  our  continent,  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  also  have  their  own  striking 
features,  and  their  strongly  marked 
children.  Here,  nature  clone  reigns 
supreme:  no  oasis  reminds  you  of 
former  dwellers  on  the  soil;  no  hewn 
stone  speaks  of  labor,  and  ite  blessings ; 
no  neglected  fruit  tree  recalls  the  in- 
dustry and  the  enjoymente  of  past  gene- 
rations. The  changeless  plain  stretohes 
far  and  wide  to  the  changeless  hem- 
son;  a  wide,  wild  theatre,  on  which 
phmte  and  A^nimft^  alone  lead  their 
mysterious,  unknown  life.  Even  the 
most  impressive  sight  of  the  jpampas, 
surpassing,  in  grandeur  and  majesty,  all 
other  wonders  of  our  globe,  has  this 
lonely,  saddening  character.  It  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  boundless  plains, 
where  the  gigantic  La  Plate  is  seen  to 
roll  ite  vast  unmeasured  masses  through 
the  peaceful  steppe,  amidst  solemn 
silence,  and  in  suolime  solitude.  Few 
are  tiie  traces  of  life ;  fewer  still,  the 
rare  objects  that  attract  our  atten- 
tion. In  hidden  crevices,  a  cactus 
hides  ite  round  balls,  homd  with  threat- 
ening thorns;  and  now  and  then,  at 
vast  distances,  a  solitary  umber,  the  only 
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tree  of  ihe  oonntry,  rbes  like  a  great 
landmarki  in  unspeakable  loneliness  and 
sadness*  Occasionally,  there  appears 
on  the  Tast  plain,  where  it  rests  in  deep- 
est solitade,  the  huge  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  that  lived  at  times  when  the 
Andes  were  still  sleeping  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  great  ocean,  and  dreamt 
not  of  oyer  raising  their  snow-covered 
heads  to  heaven.  The  whole  expanse 
of  the  pampas  is  said  to  be  one  great 
sepulohre  of  these  extinct  gigantic 
bipeds;  andt  like  ehosts  of  a  race  far 
older  than  man,  l£ey  rise  from  their 
grave*  to  bear  witness  of  Him  who 
made  both  them  and  us.  Of  late  years, 
hnge  mounds  also  may  be  seen  to  rise 
0n  the  plain,  covering  the  bones  of 
whole  generations,  that  now  slumber  in 
sublime  isolation  in  this  vast  solitude. 
Formerly,  all  the  Indian  tribes  carried 
their  dead  to  the  coast,  and  there  buried 
them  bpr  the  side  of  their  fathers ;  now, 
they-  mid  a  resting-place  only  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild,  inhospitable  desert ! 
High  above  it,*  a  black  point  is  seen  in 
the  air:  it  is  a  condor,  slowly  tracing 
his  wide  gyrations  in  tl^e  blue  ether ;  or 
far  awinr,  on  the  faint  horizon,  the  quaint 
form  of  an  ostrich  pa^es  and  vanishes, 
like  a  dream  of  our  fancy.  '  Still,  there 
is  an  indescribable  charm  in  this  very 
solitude;  its  wild,  unfettered  freedom 
gives,  even  the  traveler  firom  the  far 
north,  an  idea  of  the  fervor  with  which 
tiie  Indians  love  it  here,  hoping  to  see 
BtiU  vaster  pamp  as  in  the  world  to  come. 
These  immense  plains,  as  yet  but 
little  known,  stretch  firom  the  straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  Colorado  river,  cover- 
ing an  area  four  times  the  size  of  the 
empire  of  France,  and  extending  in 
lei^th  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
miks.  At  ihe  south,  snow  and  ice 
cover  the  ground  for  months;  at  the 
north,  palm-trees  are  seen  to  lift  their 
graceful  plumes  on  high,  and  the  breezes 
are  loaded  ,with  richest  firagrance.  They 
are,  strictly  speaking,  plains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone ;  but,  in  fact,  they  extend 
through  all  geo^phical  and  climatic 
zones,  and  exhibit  the  richest  varieties 
of  natural  Ufe,  perhaps,  known  in  our 
elobe.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  and  the  mar- 
velous goodness  of  our  Lord,  manifested 
in  ^e  most  striking  and  m^estio  forms. 
They  present  to  us,  in  their  vast  extent, 
a  greater  variety  of  surface,  of  climate, 
aiuL  of  products,  than  the  wild  forests 
of  the  Amazon,  or  the  sandy  Sahara. 


Far  down,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  continent,  there  opens  a  plaiut 
barren  in  the  extreme,  and  covered  with ' 
countless  pebbles  of  porplmy ;  for  shin- 
^  is  the  charactenstio  ^ture  of  the 
Patagonian  Pampas.  In  the  south,  we 
meet  with  thick  layers  of  lava,  the  result 
of  former  eruptions  of  volcanoes  in  the 
Andes,  which  still  rear  their  formidable 
craters  in  a  mi^estio  line  against  the 
horizon,  and  threaten,  ever  and  anon, 
to  speak,  after  a  rilence  of  ages, 
once  more,  in  voices  of  thunder,  to 
mankind.  These  parts  are  utteriy 
sterile,  and  apparently  forsaken  by  Goa 
and  man.  But,  firom  thence,  the  plains 
begin  gradually  to  rise,  itom  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  toward  the  foot  of  the 
Andes ;  now  gently  ascending,  and  now 
mounting  upwards  in  magnificent,  gi- 
gantic terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
until  they,  at  last,  reach  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Towards  the  northern  part,  the  pebbles 
become  smaller,  rich  tracts  of  land 
break  in  upon  the  barren  shin^,  and, 
finally,  make  way  for  luxurious  pas- 
turage, where  are  found  large  and 
numerous  herds  of  Patagonian  cattle. 
These  would  be  fertile  regions,  in- 
deed, and  happy,  were  it  not  for 
a  want  of  water,  of  which,  in  our 
more  favored  regions,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate conception.  The  quantity  of  rain 
that  ordinarily  falls  is  always  small,  but 
there  are  long,  dreary  seasons  of  abso- 
lute drought.  That  charming  traveler 
Darwin,  tells  us  that,  firom  1827  to 
1830,  not  a  drop  fell,  and  all  vegetation, 
even  the  hardy  thistle,  failed  utterly. 
All  brooks  dned  up  in  this  ffreat 
drought — as  it  is  still  called — and  the 
whole  country  appeared  like  a  huge, 
dusty  hi^h-road.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  birds,  wild  animals,  cattle  and 
horses,  died  firom  want  of  food  and 
water.  Deer  came,  fearlessly,  into 
court-yards,  to  wells  dug  by  the 
Spaniards;  partridges  could  not  fly, 
when  pursued;  and,  of  cattle,  a  nuUion 
heads  perished,  alone,  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Nay,  the  ground  be- 
ing so  long  perfectly  cfry,  and  enormous 
quantities  being  daily  blown  about  for 
years,  the  lan&iarks  became  oblitera- 
ted, and  men  could  not  tell,  any  longer, 
the  limits  of  their  estates!  In  sum- 
mer, the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  soil 
fflows,  as  if  blighted  by  furnace-heat; 
m  winter,  vident  winds  sweep  unim- 
peded over  the  plain,  and,  at  night» 
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bitter  frosts  fbnn  ice  on  the  snr- 
fJEkoe. 

Here  lire  the  Patagoniana,  the  fabled 
giants  of  old ;  bat  much  as  their  size 
has  been  exaggerated,  it  surpasses,  ac- 
cording to  thelatest  explorers,  in  height 
and  robost  strength,  uiat  of  all  other 
nations.  Among  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  Capt.  Fitzroy  found  only  half  a 
dozen,  who  measured  under  six  feet,  and 
even  the  women  were  tall  in  proportion. 
Huge  cloaks,  made  of  skins,  and  hanging 
'  not  ungracefully,  in  ample  folds,  m>m 
the  shoulders  down  to  the  ground,  still 
add  to  the  gigantic,  massive  impression 
of  their  whole  appearance.  Their  rough, 
but  straight  hair,  is  oddly  gathered  in 
nets,  made  of  the  sinews  ot  slain  ani- 
mals, and  yet  seems  in  keeping  with  the 
fantastic  painting  in  red,  bkck,  and 
white,  that  adorns  their  faces,  marking 
broad  bars  across  the  brow,  and  large 
white  circles  around  the  eyes.  This 
contrasts  strangely  enough  with  the  pe- 
culiar color  of  tiieir  skin — a  hue  between 
pure  copper  -and  old  mahogany,  but 
easily  mstinguished  from  miat  of  all 
other  natives  of  this  continent. 

Their  huts  resemble  much  the  dwell- 
ings of  gipsies :  for  posts,  the  stalks  of 
gigantic  thistles  are  rammed  into  the 
groimd ;  other  stalks  of  the  same  size 
and  lightness  are  fastened  on  above, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  undressed 
skins,  indosin^  it  above  and  on  three 
sides,  but  leavmg  one  towards  the  east, 
wide  open.  Witmn,  nothin§[  is  seen  but 
the  skins  on  which  these  children  of  the 
wilderness  sleep,  and  their  weapons. 
Amon^  the  latter,  the  bolas  are  botn  the 
most  formidable,  and  the  most  familiar 
to  general  readers.  They  consist  of 
two  or  three  round  pebbles,  hard  clay 
balls  or  actual  lead  and  iron,  sewed  up 
in  skins  and  fastened  to  stout  leather 
thongs  of  ^nal  length,  which  are  tied 
togeSier.  The  Indian  takes  one  ball  in 
his  hand,  swings  the  other  several 
times  aroxmd  his  head,  and  then  lets  the 
whole  fly  at  the  object  he  wishes  to  seize. 
His  intention  is  not,  as  with  the  lasso,  to 
throw  down  his  prey  or  his  adversary,  but 
with  almost  incredible  skill  he  manages 
it  so  that  one  ball  strikes  a  hard  promi- 
nent part  and  rebounds;  the  other 
balls  begin  at  once  to  swing  round  in 
all  directions,  and  the  thongs  become 
so  interlaced  that  everr  effort  to  unravel 
them  and  to  free  himself  makes  the  poor 
prisoner  only  more  and  more  helpless. 
Another  powerful  weapon,  of  like  cha- 


racter, is  a  single  ball  fastened  to  a  thin 
thong,  of  the  length  of  the  arm;  the 
ball,  weighing  about  a  pound,  is  rapidly 
whirled  around  the  head,  and  then,  with 
terribly  increased  veloci^,  it  strikes  the 
enemy  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that 
of  a  xifle-ball ;  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
the  Indian  uses  it  as  the  old  Swiss  did 
their  famous  **  Morning-star." 

The  food  of  these  Indians  is  in 
keeping  with  their  habits  otherwise; 
they  •  eat,  generally,  whatever  they 
can  reach,  without  regard  to  Savaiin 
or  Kitchener;  but  their  main  staple 
consists  of  fillies  and  young  mares, 
which  they  stew  and  roast  in  Tarioas 
ways,  of  which  even  the  good  biir;riiers 
of  Copenhagen,  who  seU  horse-flesh, 
regularly,  in  their  market,  are  probably 
stQl  unaware.  Common  deer  and  g^oa- 
nacos  are  not  despised;  hom-encosed 
armadilloes  and  all-digesting  ostriches, 
appear  only  on  ^reat  occasions.  Th^ 
taste,  however,  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
animal  food ;  for,  of  vegetables  they  only 
know  two  humble  roots,  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  epicurean's  ^at  delight, 
the  delicate  bud  of  the  artichoke. 

The  Patagonians  present  to  us,  per- 
haps, the  most  striking  instance  of  a 
barbarous  nation  combining  the  chase, 
as  a  national  pursuit,  with  the  raising 
of  cattle.  No  tribe  has,  therefore, 
an  exclusive  right  to  any  part  of  the 
immense  territory ;  and  all  roam,  &ee 
and  unimpeded,  over  their  vast  plains. 
Thanks  to  their  active  life,  and  the 
good  speed  of  ^eir  horses,  they  travel 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Tribes  that 
were  seen  in  September,  near  the  stnuts 
of  Ma^Uan,  were,  in  February,  next 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  uie  Bio 
Negro— a  distance  of  at  least  2,200 
miles !  They  have  poor  and  rich  men 
among  them;  the  latter  own  forty  or 
fifty  horses,  and  several  dozens  of  dogs ; 
the  former,  at  least  one  dog  and  a  couple 
of  horses. 

But  the  incredible  number  of  the  lat- 
ter, literally  counting  millions,  and  the 
profusion  of  food,  ever  ready  foi;  con- 
sumption, are  naturally  destructive  of 
all  industiy.  The  people  know  no  toil, 
nor  its  sweet  fruits  and  rich  blessings. 
Socialists  in  a  novel  manner,  the  himgry 
wait  until  their  rich  neighbors  have 
finished  their  meal ;  and  &en,  without 
asking  leave,  glide  up  to  their  stores 
and  help  themselves  at  discreticm. 
Like  our  fellow-citizens  in  Utah,  they 
love  expansively,  and  know  the  great 
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curt  of  enjoying,  both  the  company  of  •• 
many  wives,  and  the  blessings  of  do-  i 
mestic  peace.  Their  faith  Imrdly  de- 
serres  that  name,  though  it  is  superior.  • 
to  that  of  other  savages.  They  have 
good  gods,  and  bad  gods;  tibe  former 
nre  in  caves  beneath  the  gronnd,  to  . 
which  the  souls  of  the  departed  return 
after  death,  to  dwell  in  happy  com- 
munion. The  bad  deities  are  wor- 
shipped only  to  appease  their  anger. 
The  dwellers  upon  earth  were  made  in 
the  subterranean  oaves,  and  their  man- 
ner of  accounting  for  the  difference  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  su^rior  Spa- 
niard is  not  without  originahty,  because 
almost  the  only  instance  of  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  such  superiority. 
They  admit  that  the  gods  made  the  Pa- 
tagonians,  and  endowed  them  with 
spears,  arrows,  and  bolas;  but  then 
sent  them  up  to  the  surface  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  Spaniards,  on  the 
contrary^  were^  gifted  with  guns  and 
swords  m  addition.  In  like  manner 
they  account  for  the  feict,  that  they  had 
no  cattle  before  the  arrival  of  these  for- 
midable strangers.  Animal  after  ani- 
mal, they  say,  came  forth  from  the  low- 
er regions;  the  smallest  and  prettiest, 
first;  the  later,  less  diminutive  and  less 
handsome.  They  began  to  fear  for 
their  safety,  and  when  the  first  homed 
head  appeared,  they  were  seized  with 
fright,  and  rolled  huge  stones  before  tiie 
opening  of  the  caves,  so  as  to  prevent 
still  Iflurger  and  more  dreadfrd  beasts 
from  appearing.  The  Spaniards,  they 
add,  were  bolder,  and  allowed  cattle  and 
horses  to  issue  forth  from  their  strange 
birtii-place. 

The  peculiar  climate  of  these  plains 
has  its  influence  upon  vegetation,  as 
weU  as  upon  man.  Oppressively  hot  in 
summer,  few  winter  mghts  pass  with- 
out hoar-frost,  and  the  transition  is 
commonly  as  sudden  as  it  is  striking. 
Hence,  a  coarse,  tufted,  brown  grass,  is 
the  almost  universal  vesture  of  a  plain, 
as  leyel  as  the  sea,  and  without  a  stone, 
stretching  far  and  wide  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Andes.  Along  the  coast, 
mighty  masses  of  porphyry  are  strewn 
over  the  solitude ;  further  inland,  a  few 
low  beeches,  armed  with  spines,  break 
the  weary  monotony,  and  here  and  there 
shelter  a  sensitive  cactus,  whose  stamens 
contract  at  the  gentlest  touch.  Still  high- 
er up,  turf-moors  and  bogs  at  times 
show  tiieir  dismal,  dark  outlines  on  the 
sterile  soil,  or  mimic  the  tropical  forest 


with  their  gigantic  reeds  and  rushes. 
But  on  the  plains  themselves,  tree- 
less, pathless,  waterless,  the  strangest 
change  takes  place^  during  the  four  sea- 
sons, of  which  we  have  any  record. 
In  winter,  the  interminable  solitude  is 
covered  with  the  large,  creeping  leaves 
of  thistles,  and  with  clover  in  ridiest 
abundance.  In  spring,  the  latter  disap- 
pears, leaving  no  trace  behind  it,  and  m 
less  than  a  month,  a  dense,  blooming 
forest  of  ^gantio  thistles  rises  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Their 
stems  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
eye  cannot  penetrate  the  mass,  and  the 
plants  are  so  thickly  covered  with 
spines,  that  the  miniature  forest  be- 
comes impenetrable.  A  few  paths 
only  are  made,  as  impenetrable  as  the 
labyrinth  of  t^e  anaents,  and  known 
only  to  robbers  and  out-throats ;  so  that 
Darwin  was  assured  of  his  safety  in 
traversing  these  strange  re^ons  in  early 
spring  by  the  remark :  ^*  There  are  no 
robbers  yet,  the  thistles  are  not  up  !*' 
Ere  summer  has  fairly  passed  away, 
these  luxuriant  weeds  have  lost  their 
sap,  and  with  it  their  fresh,  luxuriant 
green ;  the  bulky  heads  hang  heavily 
down ;  the  loaves  are  shrunk  and  shriv- 
eled ;  the  dry,  dark  stems  rattle  in  the 
slightest  breeze,  like  the  dry  bones  in 
the  valley,  and  the  first  fierce  wind  of 
autumn  snaps  them,  and  scatters  them 
over  the  plain.  In  a  few  weeks,  they, 
also,  have  vanished,  and  are  seen  no 
more;  the  humble  clover  reappears, 
and,  master  of  the  soil  for  a  season, 
spreads,  once  more,  the  richest  verdure 
as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

True  to  that  beautiful  sympathy, 
which  finds  even  the  great  kingdoms 
of  nature  in  sweet  dependence,  one  on 
another,  we  find  here,  also,  that  a 
scatity  flora  supports  but  a  scanty 
fauna.  Most  of  the  native  animals, 
moreover,  are  cannibals,  and  live  not 
on  herbs,  but  upon  each  other.  The 
tiger  and  the  jaguar  are  the  tyrants 
of  these  plains ;  and  the  fierce,  blood- 
thirsty puma  preys  upon  all,  ever  fol- 
lowed by  the  yulture  on  high,  falling 
with  Hghtning  speed  upon  the  rem- 
nant left  by  his  nobler  companion. 
Peculiar  to  these  steppes  is  also  the 
guanaco,  a  reddish-brown  stag, with  hairy 
ears,  and  soft,  smooth  fur,  that  feeds  on 
the  coarse,  wiry  grass  of  ttie  most  sterile 
regions.  Fleet  as  the  gazelle,  and  as  timid 
and  wfld,  they  are  seen  in  large  herds 
chasing  the  clouds  on  the  steppe,  or 
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nishing,  with  tiie  swiftness  of  the  wind, 
down  from  the  mountoin-bei^ts  to  their 
favorite  salt  moors.  The  swiftest  and 
keenest  of  scent  are  foremost;  they 
examine  all  around,  and  with  a  peculiar, 
penetrating  sound — a  shrill,  piercing 
neighing — they  warn  the  herd,  if  threat- 
ened by  any  danger.  But  thus  they  only 
betray  themselves  the  more  readily  to 
the  wary  hunter;  and  yet,  more  fatal 
still,  to  them,  is  their  invincible  cuii- 
osity.  The  Indians  lie  down,  and  then^ 
with  arms  and  legs  in  the  air,  attract 
the  attention  of  their  game.  The  poor 
guanacos  stand  still  and  stare,  then 
prance  and  leap  about  in  a  most  ridicu- 
lous manner,  and  again  stand  and  stare. 
Some  gaze  at  the  hunter's  antics,  others 
marvel  at  the  red  rag  he  has  fastened 
to  his  lance,  and  waves  high  overhead. 
They  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  fol- 
lowed by  their  unwary  companions, 
until,  all  of  a  sadden,  the  terrible  bolas 
ore  heard  ominously  to  whizz  through 
the  air,  and  the  dogs  open  with  eager 
barking.  Nor  is  this  the  only  curious  ha- 
bit that  marks  them  among  the  strange 
dwellers  in  the  desert.  Day  by  day, 
they  are  seen  to  return,  with  unfailing 
precision,  to  the  same  spot,  until  the 
enormous  heaps  of  accumulated  deposits 
furnish  the  Indian  with  ample  stores  of 
fuel — invaluable  in  a  land  where  bushes 
even  are  rare,  and  trees  almost  unknown. 
And  when,  at  last,  they  end  their  short, 
precarious  life,  they  crawl,  with  the  last 
of  their  strength,  to  the  kindly  shelter 
of  bush  or  rock,  near  the  river,  and 
there  expire,  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  bones,  and,  here  and  there,  actu- 
ally raising  lar;^  cities  of  the  dead. 

Further  to  £e  north,  the  pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres  stretch  in  more  varied 
forms,  from  the  great  Atlantic  up  to 
the  snow-covered  Andes.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  vast  extent  is  covered  with 
swamp  and  morass,  broken,  at  times, 
by  massive  tufts  of  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  again  by  still,  silent  pools.  All 
the  low  lands  are  filled,  for  a  time,  by 
the  abundant  showers  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  soon,  however,  dry  weather  comes 
again,  and  when  the  water  is  evaporated, 
luxuriant  grosses  furnish  excellent  pas- 
ture, whilst  the  upper  regions  are  burnt 
and  withered.  Here,  also,  the  colos- 
sal thistles  of  the  pampas  raise  their 
gorgeous  flowers  at  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  becbme  useful  even,  in 
the  absence  of  other  fuel.  A  few  peach- 
trees,  even,  are  scattered  here  and  there 


by  chance,  or  planted  near  the  rare 
homesteads.  But  when  most  luxuriant, 
these  steppes  suffer  under  the  disadvan- 
tage, that  all  the  water  b  brackish  and 
salt,  especially  in  summer;  and  then, 
moreover,  it  is  very  scanty.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  b  no 
salt  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  or  in  weUs  dug  for  the  purpose, 
sweet  water  may  be  found  in  abund- 
knce.  North  of  the  river  Salado,  and 
nearer  to  the  Andes,  a  region  is  met 
with,  like  no  other  land  on  earth,  the 
very  image  of  the  terrible  curse,  •*  the 
■  breeding  of  nettles,  of  salt-pits,  and  a 
per^etiml  desolation.'*  It  is  an  almost 
perfect  plain,  where— 

**  Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would  blest, 
Nor  any  cloud  would  croes  the  vault, 
But  day  increaBod  from  heat  to  heat, 
Ofi  etouy  drought  and  gteamiug  salt." 

There  the  amazed  wanderer  meets 
enormous  salt-swamps,  and  sees,  with 
increased  marvel,  the  salt  itself  bloom 
out  "in  oddest  crystab."  Not  a 
spring  refreshes  the  sultry  air,  pro- 
dncing  the  cheerful  green  of  healthy 
plants ;  even  the  boldest  of  rivers,  swol- 
len in  time  of  violent  rains,  and  rushing 
in  headlong  fury  from  the  Andes  upon 
the  desolate  plain,  meet  with  an  ignomi- 
nous  end,  and  ore  slowly  swedlowed 
up  by  the  thirsty  sands!  Not  a  tree 
rises  to  break  the  intolerable  level,  and 
to  relieve  the  weary  eye ;  at  best,  where 
the  salt  disf^pears,  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed with  pale,  ^yish  globes  of  spring 
cactus,  and  their  long,  low  rows,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  serious  and  solemn 
old  man's  plant,  covered  with  long  gray 
hair,  tlmt  gives  it  an  indescribably  sad 
and  mournful  expression.  But  these 
opuntdas  are  the  very  blessings  of  the 
pampas ;  they  are  not  in  vain  called  the 
**  Springs  of  the  Desert."  Growing  in 
the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils,  ever 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  rays  of  a  burn- 
ing sun,  they  still  hide,  under  a 
thorny  outside,  rich  stores  of  refresh- 
ing, well-flavored  juice.  And  here 
again,  as  in  the  Sahara,  we  learn  how 
the  kindness  of  our  great  mother,  na- 
ture, instilb  like  kindness  even  into  the 
hearts  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert ; 
for  charity  makes  it  a  rule  in  the  pam- 
pas that  each  traveler,  as  he  passes 
a  cactus,  shall  draw  hb  knife  and  cut 
from  it  the  thorns  and  branches,  to  allow 
the  perishing  beasts  of  the  wilderness 
free  access  to  the  well-guarded  store- 
house. 
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Many  are  the  strange  sights,  and 
wondroos  are  the  changes  that  strike 
the  traveler  on  these  steppes,  finom  the 
boundless  fields  of  snow-white  salt  to 
^e  **  phantom  of  the  wilderness*' — the 
Tisionaiy  rainbow  that  flees  before  his 
hope-sidL  eyes  aoross  the  interminable 
solitude,  ^ut  of  all,  the  most  dreadful 
is  the  pampero,  a  hurricatie  of  the 
pampas,  Uke  the  simoom  of  the  Sahara. 
There  are  seasons  in  sonmier,  when 

"  There  is  no  motion  In  the  damb,  dead  air. 
Nor  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill ; 
Gross  dai^ness  of  tbe  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still." 

Of  a  sadden,  fleecy  white  clouds  are 
seen  rising  in  the  south-west,  changing 
now  into  quaint,  queer  shapes,  and 
now  into  oismal  hangings  of  deepest 
black.  Dust  rises  and  gathers  nom 
south  and  north,  into  huge,  atrial  dra- 
peries, hatiging  in  mighty  volumes  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth;  the  cloudy 
pall  sinks  slowly  lower  and  lowor, 
ntful  eddies  Hft,  at  times,  the  pen- 
dulous skirts  of  these  most  mournful 
curtains,  and  rend  them  into  strange 
arches,  portals,  and  windows,  through 
which  lurid  lights  glow  and  glimmer 
in  ever-changing,  fe^rfiil  flaflhes.  Hot, 
biasing  puffs  of  wind  are  felt,  and  then, 
in  a  moment,  the  storm  comes  raging 
down  from  the  snowy  caps  of  the  Andes, 
sweeps  with  indescribable  fury  across 
the  pampas,  and  swells  into  a  resistless, 
fatal  hurricane.  Huge,  dense  clouds 
of  dust  and  sand  hide  vie  sun,  and,  even 
at  noon,  deep  darkness  covers  the  earth ; 
lightning  and  thunder,  loud  and  fearful, 
such  as  are  known  only  tothe  tropics,  add 
to  tiie  terror,  and  whatever  has  life  and 
breath  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gtod  that 
^is  in  thewhhrlwind  and  the  storm." 
The  cattle  flee  in  despair,  and  thousands 
perish  on  the  open  steppe;  others 
crowd  into  river  and  swamp,  and  are 
drowned,  unable  to  find,  in  the  pro- 
found darkness,  the  way  back  to  the 
(diore;  while  men  He  prostrate  on  their 
&ces,  and  wait  for  the  passing  of  the 
tempest. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  saw  these 
wide  plains,  they  were  covered  with 
oountless  herds  of  guanacos  and  lamas ; 
now,  as  the  ori^al  plants  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  invaders,  the  thistle 
and  hioem,  so  the  first  lords  <^  the  soQ 
in  the  animal  kingdom  have  also  had  to 

fWe  way  to  the  horses  and  cattle  of 
orope.    The  emu  alone,  the  Soutii 
American  ostrich,  retains  a  part  of  his 


ancient  dominions,  and  still  is  hunted  by 
the  Gaucho  for  the  sake  of  hia  ma^in- 
cent  feathers.  Half-hid  in  the  ground,  the 
rabbit-like  bizoacho  also  survives  the 
general  destruction,  and  undermining 
uie  pampas  all  over  with  endless  pas- 
sages and  holes,  he  avenges  himself  on 
the  proud  invaders  by  many  a  danger- 
ous foil.  Even  the  true  masters  of  the 
land,  the  Indians,  could  not  resist  the 
merciless  tide  that  swept  them  west- 
ward ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  obtained 
full  possession  of  the  noble  lands  along 
the  La  Plata,  the  poor  native  tribes, 
who  had  no  settlea  homes,  and  were 
restless  wanderers  on  the  steppes,  van* 
ished,  like  the  ghosts  of  olaen  times, 
into  the  nig^t  of  adjoining  forests, 
beyond  the  gray,  grim  rocks  that  are 
scattered  in  wild  confusion  at  the  foot 
of  the  colossal  mountains.  Spaniards 
spread  over  the  plain,  and  the  old 
Arab  blood  seems  to  have  coursed  once 
more  through  their  veins,  and  to  have 
risen  and  rejoiced  when  they  roved 
over  the  wide  prairies  in  unfettered 
freedom,  like  their  brethren,  the  Be- 
douins of  the  Great  Desert  These  are 
the  Gauchos  of  our  days — a  race  more 
nearly  resembling  the  Centaurs  of  old 
tiian  any  other  people  on  earth.  Sons 
of  the  bold  conquerors  of  these  happy 
lands,  and  mmdf  ul  of  the  noble  services 
rendered  their  fathers  by  their  ffdthful 
horses,  they  carry  the  new-bom  child  on 
horse-back  to  the  distant  priest  who  is 
to  baptize  it;  and,  when  his  race  is  run, 
lus  corpse  is  again,  in  the  same  way, 
borne  to  his  last  restiuff-place !  ^  The 
Gaucho  stirs  not  from  nome  without 
mounting  his  horse,  which  b  ever  ready 
saddled  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  carry 
him  to  feast  or  foray.  Covered  with  his 

ncho,  that  leaves  his  arms  perfectly 
,  and  yet  protects  him  Sffainst  wind 
and  weather,  and  armed  with  bolas  or 
lasso,  and  an  enormous  knife  b^  his  side, 
he  looks  from  his  proud,  prancmg  horse, 
with  keen  eye,  far  over  the  plain; 
and  as  far  as  sight  can  carry  his  thought, 
he  is  master  of  all  he  surveys.  He  is 
iK>t  bound  to  the  soil ;  he  does  not  obey 
a  superior,  and  is  contented  because  ho 
has  but  few  wants,  and  these  most  easily 
satisfied.  With  head  erect,  and  a  car- 
riage full  of  consdous  strength  and 
natmral  grace,  gwdiiig  his  well-trained 
horse  with  surprismg  ease  and  skill,  l\e 
looks  a  true  independent  man,  and  re- 
minds the  traveler  more  of  the  bold 
Tuaric  of  the  Sahara  than  of  his  father. 
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the  Spamard  of  Castile.  ThiiB  we  see 
how  even  man's  €rod-like  natoie  b,  in 
nations,  as  in  individuals,  affected  and 
changed  by  soil  and  climate. 

His  hut  is  small  and  square ;  a  few 
upright  posts,  with  wickerwork  be- 
tween them,  and  claj  cast  upon  it,  oc- 
casionally covered  with  skins,  while  the 
roof,  made  mostly  of  reeds  or  of  straw, 
leaves  in  the  centre  free  egress  to 
smoke.  A  few  stones  or  skulls  of  horses 
are  his  seats ;  a  small  table  serves,  not 
for  his  meals,  but  for  his  gambling ;  and 
a  crucifix  and  a  saint*s  image  complete 
his  whole,  simple  furniture.  He  counts 
it  a  luxury  if  he  has  a  few  sheep-skins 
for  wife  and  children,  and  even  a  fire  is 
not  one  of  his  daily  wants.  Meat  is  his 
only  food;  it  is  roasted,  in  gigantic 
pieces,  on  a  huge  spit,  and  each  guest 
cuts  his  piece  as  ne  likes;  peaches 
and  pumpkins  are  the  only  vegetables 
he  knows,  and  bread  many  never  see 
during  a  whole,  long  life.  At  home  they 
spend  their  time  in  sleeping  and  gamb- 
hng ;  but,  as  in  all  southern  races,  here, 
also,  long  periods  of  utter  indolence  give 
wa^  to  sudden  and  furious  out-bursts 
of  mtense  activity.  Close  by  his  hut  is 
his  corral,  an  indosure  of  sfarong  posts,, 
on  whioh  vultures  and  hawks  sit  grave- 
ly, waiting  in  patience  for  the  never- 
mHing  feast,  of  which  the  immense  heaps 
of  horns  and  bones,  that  are  scattered 
around,  give  abundant  evidence.  Abroad, 
the  Gaucho  is  ever  chasing  and  coursing 
through  the  unbounded  steppe;  and  a 
most  noble  si^t  it  is  to  watch  those 
thousands  of  graceful,  active  horses,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  freedom,  sport  merrily 
over  the  plain.  It  is  a  mournful  sight, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  others  on  earth 
are  so  sad,  to  see  them  race  up  and  down 
the  vast,  parched  prairie,  maddened  by 
fierce,  implacable  thirst,  and  treading 
under  foot,  in  their  wild,  uncontrollable 
fury,  their  own  companions  and  off- 
spring. And  when,  at  last,  they  have 
scented  a  pool,  with  what  terrible  eager- 
ness they  fly  to  the  coveted  waters,  un- 
til, in  their  maniac  haste,  the  foremost 
are  borne  down  and  crushed  by  those 
that  follow— -corpses  are  heaped  upon 
corpses,  and  a  huge,  hieh  pile  of  dead 
bodies  alone  marks  the  place  where  they 
sought  in  vain  to  recover  sweet  life ! 
Some  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the 
pampas  are  literally  paved  with  the 
bones  of  these  noble  creatures,  which 
have  there  found  a  miserable  death  in 
times  of  such  terrible  suffering. 


The  smallest,  but,  probably,  the  most 
remarkable,  of  these  pampas,  are  the 
northernmost  plains,  reachmg  up  to  the  , 
very  foot  of  the  Andes.  Here  the  soil 
is  loose  and  sandy,  covered  with  salt, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  the  growth  of  any 
plant,  however  frugal  and  humble ;  nay, 
m  some  parts,  it  presents  a  picture  of 
utter  desolation,  tne  effect  ot  which  is 
heightened  b^its  contrast  with  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  that  surroxmds  it  on  all 
sides.  The  eastern  portion  has,  fortu- 
nately, large  rivers,  and  can  be  made 
very  fertile  by  irrigation.  These  rivers 
are,  however,  themselves  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiodties  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  for  they  form  a  system  of  their 
own,  not  connected  with  either  ocean — 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — and  not  even 
with  a  large  stream  fallinginto  the  ocean ! 
Such  a  secluded  and  separate  system 
occurs  only  once  beside,  on  a  large  scale, 
on  the  whole  globe,  in  the  centre  of  Asia. 
The  rivers  of  the  pampas,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  flow  eastward,  and  unite  their 
waters,  after  having  passed  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  steppe,  in  three  great 
groups  of  lakes,  which  lie  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  the  rivers  fall  from  the 
highest  lakes  into  the  lower,  and  thence 
into  the  lowest.  All  these  lakes  ore, 
moreover,  of  salt-water;  and,  in  winter 
and  spring,  their  shores  are  covered  with 
crusts  of  white,  shining  salt !  A  few 
pools  of  brackish,  sometimes  even  of 
sweet  water  are,  however,  found  at  no 
great  distance,  and  to  them  the  adjoining 
regions  owe  their  fertility  and  abundant 
crops.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a  small 
group  of  low  mountains,  that  swell 
gently  upward  in  the  southern  part  of 
tiiese  pampas ;  they  are,  for  some  two 
months  in  the  year,  covered  with  snow, 
which  feeds,  in  melting,  the  streams  at 
their  base,  and  thus  produces  a  vegeta- 
tion, without  which  neither  man  nor 
cattle  could  live  in  those  inhospitable 
regions. 

Still  farther  north,  we  are  told  by  the 
only  traveler  who  ever  ventured  so  high 
up,  lie  the  salinas,  the  saddest  si^ht  of 
the  globe.  The  air  is  dark  and  dismal ; 
dense  fogs  rest,  layer  above  layer, 
on  the  sterile  soil;  no  air  breauies 
here;  no  wind  ever  dispels  the  sad, 
solemn  silence.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  salt,  as  with  newly-fallen  snow; 
here  and  there  crouching,  crippled  salt- 
plants,  without  leaves  or  flowers,  mark 
their  stunted  growth,  by  their  blacken- 
ed branches,  on  the  glaring  white  salt. 
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Not  a  tree,  not  a  bosh  can  be  seen ;  not 
a  spire  of  grass  grows  on  this  vast  field 
of  desolation.  Often  there  falls  no  rain 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  the  few  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  mountains  above, 
upon  the  accursed  land,  are  lost  in 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
Salinas.  When,  at  last,  rain  falls 
again,  the  salt  that  bloomed  out  in 
bright  crystals  all  over  the  unbounded 
steppe  is  dissolved,  and  then  the  plain 
chuiges  into  a  broad  expanse  of  black, 
brackish  mud,  covered  with  scattered 
tufts  of  succulent  plants.  But  soon 
the  sun  returns;  perhaps  he  succeeds, 
for  a  few  days,  in  dispelling  the  thjck 
mists,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
water  evaporates,  and  the  whole  coim- 
try,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  pre- 
aents  an  even  mirror  as  of  ice,  on  which 
the  rays  of  light  break  with  such  force 
as  to  blind  the  traveler  and  his  faithful 
horse.  Here  and  there  the  salt-snow 
is  heaped  up  by  the  wind  into  little 
drifts  of  fanciful  shape. 

The  innd  from  these  salinas,  blowing 
most  fiercely  in  December,  is  the  fatal 
foe  of  all  that  lives  and  breathes.  Men, 
even  in  their  houses,  cover  face  and 
hands  with  wet  cloths ;  any  unprotect- 
ed part,  touched  by  the  terrible  blast, 
rises  instantly  in  painful  blisters.  The 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  as  if  singed 
and  scorched,  and  the  bark  cracks  and 
peels,  as  if  burnt  by  the  intolerable 
heat  At  night,  even  the  locks,  latches, 
and  keys,  inside  of  the  houses,  are  so 
hot  that  they  cannot  be  touched  with 
tiie  naked  hand;  men  feel  as  if  they 
were  su£5:)cating,  and  words  cannot 
describe  the  intense,  intolerable  su£Eer- 
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Tot  less  terrible,  though  better 
known,  b  the  renowned  Despoblado, 
the  ** uninhabited  lands'* — a  plain  on  a 
high  table-land  of  the  Andes,  perhaps 
13,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  It  stUl  bebngs  to  the  system  of 
steppes  or  pampas,  that  mark  so  strik- 
insy  the  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
dSiough  it  lies  hign  above  the  line  that 
defines  the  last  growth  of  shrubs  and 
more  perfect  pkmts.  For  eight  hun- 
dred long  miles,  this  strange  and  mys- 
teriouB  plain  stretches  along  between 
two  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  some 
of  wnose  snowy  peaks  rise,  in  unsur- 
passed grandeur,  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand feet  above  this  elevated  table- 
land! But  what  has  attracted  most 
curiosity,  and  b  still  the  marvel  of  all 


travelers,  b  the  fact  that  thb  immense 

Slateau  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
eep  valley,  through  which  runs  the 
only  road  between  Bolivia  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  b  more  than  thirty  miles 
long,  and  often  not  a  hundred  yards 
wide;  steep,  towering  rocks  bound  it 
on  both  sides.  Nearly  half  way,  lies 
the  town  of  Ingui,  and  to  the  north  of 
it  the  land  rises  to  its  full  height,  tmtil 
colossal  mountains  approach  on  both 
sides,  and  closing  the  unique  valley, 
unite  once  more  above  into  a  level 
pampa.  Here,  abo,  we  find  winter 
yisitmg  a  land  in  the  tropics  with  aU 
the  severity  of  Arctic  regions;  hail- 
storms and  snow-storms,  of  unheard  of 
fury  and  fierceness,  rage  all  through 
the  month  of  July.  In  the  midst  of 
this  melancholy  region  the  amazed  trav- 
eler meets  some  miserable  huts,  in 
which  dwell  the  unhappy  children  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  The^  know  neither 
agriculture  nor  the  raismg  of  cattle; 
proud  only  of  the  memory  of  their 
fathers,  and  boasting  of  many  a  price- 
less secret  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  they  prefer  misery  in  their  mourn- 
ful home  to  abundance  under  foreign 
masters.  Their  whole  wealth  consists 
in  a  few  lamas,  their  main  occupation 
is  the  chase  of  alpacas,  guanaoos,  and 
chinchillas,  of  which  uncounted  num- 
bers are  annually  sent  to  the  great 
marts  of  Europe.  A  few  wash  gold, 
after  heavy  rains;  others  gather  snow, 
and  carry  it  down  to  the  lower  country. 
Here,  also,  extensive  plains  of  salt  oc- 
cur, which  the  inhabitants  break  into 
large  pieces,  and  loading  their  patient 
lamas  widi  the  pure,  sparkling  burden, 
sell  it  in  the  nearest  cities.  Travelers 
are  apt  to  become  «*  salt-blind,"  from  the 
insufferable  glare  of  the  sun  on  these 
mirror-like  plams,  as  those  on  the  high 
glaciers  and  ice-fields  of  the  Alps  be- 
come "snow-blind." 

Such  are  the  pampas  of  our  continent, 
where,  in  the  day,  the  sun  moves  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  at  noon  stands 
in  the  north;  where,  at  night,  the  glo- 
rious sign  of  the  southern  heaven — the 
great  southern  cross — shines  with  un- 
wonted brilliancy — ^the  comfort  of  the 
blind  heathen,  the  sweet  symbol  of  the 
Christian ;  where,  by  night  and  by  day, 
in  all  seasons  and  all  ages,  we  may 
hear  the  words :  "Arise,  go  forth  iuto 
the  plain,  and  I  will  there  talk  with 
thee !"  and  behold,  as  the  prophet  did, 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  standing  there." 
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OBUT  slie  had  not  her  peer 
9  In  the  kin^om,  far  or  near; 
For  GU>d'B  hand  had  never  made 

Such  rojralty  before. 
An  proud  passions  seemed  to  dwell. 
Like  the  voices  in  a  shell, 
In  the  snowy  bosOm's  swell 

Of  Qaeen  Maud  of  Elsinore. 

As  the  folds  of  midnight  clond, 
With  their  stany  splendors,  shroud 
Pale  Diana,  as  she  movd^ 

Across  the  western  skies ; 
So  her  midnight  doads  of  hair 
Trailed  upon  ner  shoulders  bare, 
Shrouded  all  her  forehead  fair, 

And  made  shadows  in  her  ejes. 

From  the  dizzy  castle  tips. 

She  would  watch  the  silent  ships, 

Like  sheeted  phantoms,  coming 

And  goin^  evermore ; 
While  the  twili^t  settled  down 
Onjthe  sleepy  bttle  town. 
On  the  flables,  quaint  and  brown, 

That  had  sheltered  kings  of  yore. 

Her  blue  eyes  drank  in  the  sight, 
With  a  full  and  still  delight ; 
For  it  was  as  fair  a  scene 

As  aught  in  Arcane : 
Through  the  yellow-beaded  gram — 
Through  the  hamlet-studded  plain — 
like  a  trembling  azure  rein. 

Pulsed  the  river  to  the  sea. 

Spotted  belts  of  oedar-wood 
Partly  clasped  the  widening  flood; 
Like  a  knot  of  daisies  lav 

The  hamlets  on  the  hill; 
In  the  ancient  town  below. 
Sparks  of  light  would  come  and  go, 
ijid  faint  voices,  strangely  low, 

From  the  garmfeus  old  milL 

Here  the  land,  in  grassy  swells, 
Gkntly  rose ;  there,  sunk  in  dells 
With  wide  mouths  of  crimson  moss, 

And  teeth  of  rook  and  peat ; 
And.  in  statue-like  repose, 
An  old  wrinkled  mountain  rose, 
With  its  hoary  head  in  snows, 

And  musk-roses  at  its  feet. 
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While  the  silver-Boanding  bells, 

That  oame  trembUng  through  the  dells. 

Like  rich  swells  of  music  broke 

On  the  enchanted  ear : 
There  was  something  in  their  chimes 
That  called  up  the  minstrel  times, 
Olden  poets,  and  their  rhymes, 

like  tonoht  cymbals  fine  and  clear. 


And  so  ofl;  she  sat  alone, 
In  the  turret  of  gray  stone, 
Looking  o'er  red  nules  of  heath, 

I>ew- dabbled,  to  the  sea, 
That  there  grew  a  village  cry. 
How  Maud's  cheeks  did  lose  their  dye. 
As  a  ship,  once,  sailing  by, 

Melted  past  the  sapphire  lea. 


*Lady  Maud,"  they  said,  "is  vain; 
Wiih  a  cold  and  fine  disdain 
She  walks  o'er  mead  and  moor, 

She  walketh  by  the  sea — 
Sitteth  in  her  tower  alone. 
Like  (Enone  carved  in  stone — 
Like  the  queen  of  half  a  zone — 
Ah,  BO  icy-proud  is  she !" 


When  Maud  walked  abroad,  her  feet 
Seemed  far  sweeter  than  the  sweet 
Wild-flowers  that  would  follow  her 

With  iridescent  eves : 
And  the  spangled  edantme, 
And  the  honeysuckle  vine, 
Bunning  round  and  round  the  pine, 

Grew  tremulous  with  surprise. 

But  she  passed  by  with  a  stare, 
With  a  half  unconscious  air, 
Making  waves  of  golden  froth 

U  pon  a  sea  of  maize ; 
With  her  large  and  clouded  eyes 
Looking  through  and  through  the  skies, 
As  if  God's  rich  paradise 

Were  growing  upon  her  gaze. 


Her  lone  walks  led  all  one  way, 
And  all  ended  at  the  gray. 
And  the  ragged,  jagged  rocks. 

That  tooth  the  dreadful  beach : 
There  Queen  Maud  would  stand,  the  sweet ! 
With  the  white  surf  at  her  feet, 
While  above  her  wheeled  the  fleet 

Sparrow-hawk  with  startling  screech. 
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When  the  stars  had  blossomed  bright. 
And  the  gardens  of  the  nisht 
Seemed  idl  fall  of  marigolds 

And  yiolets  astir; 
Maiden  Hand  would  sit  alone, 
And  the  sea  with  inner  tone, 
Half  of  melody  and  moan, 

Would  rise  up  and  speak  with  her. 

And  she  ever  loved  the  sea — 
God's  half  uttered  mystery — 
With  its  million  lips  of  shells. 

Its  never-ceasing  roar ; 
And  'twas  well  that,  when  she  died, 
They  made  Maud  a  grave  beside 
The  blue  pulses  of  the  tide, 

'Mong  the  crags  of  Elsinore. 

One  red-leaf  falling  mom, 
Many  russet  Autumns  gone, 
A  lone  ship  with  folded  wings 

LfSY  dozing  off  the  lea ; 
It  came  silently  at  night, 
With  its  wings  of  murky  white 
Folded,  after  weary  flight — 

The  worn  nursling  of  the  sea! 

Crowds  of  peasants  flocked  the  sands ; 
There  were  tears  and  clasping  hands ; 
And  a  sailor  from  the  ship 

Passed  through  the  grave-yard  gate. 
Only  "  Maud,"  the  head-stone  read ; 
Only  Maud  ?    Was 't  all  it  said  ? 
Why  did  he  bow  his  head. 

Weeping,  *'  Late,  alas !  too  late  ?" 

And  they  called  her  cold.    Ood  knows .... 
Underneath  the  winter  snows. 
The  invisible  hearts  of  flowers 

Grow  ripe  for  blossoming ; 
And  the  lives  tnat  look  so  cold. 
If  their  stories  could  be  told. 
Would  seem  cast  in  gentler  mould, 

Would  seem  full  of  love  and  spring. 
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PART  I. — ^THB  COCKPIT. 

"  The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared ; 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill| 
Bolow  the  lignt-hoose  top." 


I  WAS  sitting  one  dull,  dreary  morn- 
ing witb  my  heels  staring — ^with 
great  outward  satisfaction-^at  Uie  fire, 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  postman 
brought  me  a  letter.  It  was  a  porten- 
tous looking  document,  wrapped  in  a 
huge  yellow  envelope,  sealed  with  a 
great  splatch  of  red  wax,  and  franked 
over  tne  address,  with  the  ominous 
words,  "Nayy  Department.  Official 
business." 

I  bare  not  the  least  doubt  that  many 
a  poor  trembling  mariner  has  endured  the 
same  heart-sick  feelings,  as  came  over 
my  spirits,  on  beholding  a  similar  terri- 
ble engine — so  calculated  to  scatter  dis- 
may in  peaceful  families — when  about 
to  be  pryed  out  of  a  happy  berth  on 
shore,  and  sent  away  out  upon  the  salt 
seas,  to  the  Lord  oidy  knows  where. 

The  long,  slim  icicles,  which  hung 
stiff  and  sharp  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  windows,  rattling  in 
the  rough  blasts  of  a  bleak  March  wmd, 
were  not  colder  or  more  dismal  than  I 
was,  as  I  slowly  tore  off  the  cover  of 
the  document.  I  knew,  by  instinct, 
what  would  be  the  contents,  and  I  was 
not  a  whit  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was 
very  brief — these  epistles  usually  are— 
and  it  was  couched  in  the  ordinary  cast 
— a  peremptory,  and  by  no  means  affec- 
tionate, style. 

This  was  its  purport:  "Sir, — ^youaro 
hereby  appointed  fla^  lieutenant  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  will  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  report  for  duty  on 
board  tiie  frigate  Cumberland.*'  While 
perusing  this  explicit  and  expressive 
missive,  I  recollect  there  was  a  spark 
flew  in  both  my  eyes  horn  the  fire ;  and 
when  the  baby  was  broug^ht  to  me,  as 
was  customary  in  the  mormng,  to  fondle 
and  tumble  about  the  carpet,  I  could 
hardly  see  the  little  witch,  though  her 
downy  cheeks  were  buried  in  my  whisk- 
ers, and  the  soft,  fat  arms  were  twined 
around  my  throat. 

^*  Another  cruise,  my  dear,"  scud  I  to 
my  wife,  pointing  to  tiie  paper,  which 
had  £&llen  open  upon  the  noor.  **  But 
yon  won't  go,  will  you  ?"  exclaimed  my 


help-mate  with  a  shudder,  as  we  nearly 
let  the  baby  drop,  between  us.  "Why, 
you  know  I  must;"  I  replied,  me- 
chanically, **  unless  I  toss  up  my  com- 
mission and  resign,  and  one  don't  care 
to  take  a  step  of  that  nature,  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  for  it's  so  apt 
to  derange  the  purser's  accounts,  and — 
so  I  fear  there's  no  help  for  me." 

The  servant  announced  breakfast. 
"What  will  you  have?"  inquired  my 
help-mate,  as  she  took  a  place  at  the 
table.  "Tea,  of  the  blackest  and 
strongest  decoction,"  I  said  sadly,  for 
the  document  had  taken  the  edge  off 
my  appetite  for  solids ;  and  be  assured, 
brother  sailor,  that  tea  is  your  friend  on 
these  occasions,  for  it  gives  you  a  stout 
and  indifferent  heart. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  how,  for  a 
time,  there  were  individuals  about  the 
premises,  busily  employed  maJcing  up 
all  sorts  of  linen,  and  other  invisible 
gear ;  while  the  tailors  fitted  me  out  in 
blue  broadcloth  and  bullion;  until  finally 
my  kit  was  pronounced  perfect,  and 
away  I  went. 

Very  sad  it  made  me  to  go,  and  I 
was  not  chary  of  epithets  upon  the 
world  at-large,  and  the  Navy  Department 
in  particular ;  but  one  may  as  well  rail 
at  the  northwest  wind,  while  the  break- 
ers are  dashing  on  a  lee  shore,  as  to 
look  for  sympatny  in  that  quarter ;  and 
so  I  might  have  saved  my  breath. 

I  joined  the  frigate,  I  remember,  in 
a  blinding  snow-storm.  She  lay  chain- 
ed to  the  piers  of  the  dock-yard,  with 
her  lofty  masts,  black  yards,  spar  deck, 
end  battery,  sheeted  in  snow,  while  the 
boats  commg  from  the  receiving  hulk, 
in  the  stream,  were  crowded  with  a  liv- 
ing freight,  which  were  to  compose  the 
crew.  There  were  about  ^ve  nundred 
of  these  last,  consisting  of  the  usual 
reckless,  careless  spirits,  who  roam  over 
the  ocean,  from  all  climes,  and  of  all  na- 
tions, including  a  goodly  portion  of 
newly  imported  wild  Irishmen,  and  a 
few  hardy  Yankee  salts. 

The  ship  was  commissioned,  and  for 
about  a  fortnight  after,  in  addition  to 
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the  never-oeasing  confusion  which  reigns 
on  board  a  yessel  newlj  put  in  ser- 
vice, there  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  dock-yard  artisans — carpen- 
ters— ^riggers — ^tinkers,  and  the  like— 
who  nmied  distractedly  about,  tearing 
everything  to  pieces  that  had  been  ef- 
fected before,  and  never  seeming  to 
please  anybody. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  there  is  always  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  dock-yard 
people  and  the  mariners,  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  utility  of  the  various 
improvements  or  fittings  of  a  sea-going 
ship,  and,  in  the  end,  both  parties  are 
not  disinclined  to  part  with  each  other 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
.  Our  trials,  in  this  respect,  were  not  of 
long  duration,  and  one  bright,  pleascmt 
morning,  early  in  the  month  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  1852,  the  sailing  orders 
came. 

When  the  tide  made  in  the  afternoon, 
the  pilot  gave  the  word,  the  iron  fasts 
were  let  run  from  the  ports,  the  sta- 
gings hauled  on  shore,  and  slowly  the 
vessers  head  swung  off  from  the  pier- 
head towards  the  stream.  There  was  a 
low,  squat  steam-tug  in  readiness  for  us, 
painted  very  red,  and  looking  extremely 
infernal  and  wicked,  as  she  lay  at 
a  wharf  some  distance  astern,  and  only 
evinced  her  spleen  at  intervals,  by  short 
splenetic  coughs  from  her  escape  pipes, 
as  if  she  was  viciously  inclined  upon 
bursting  her  boilers,  out  of  the  purest 
spite  and  rage,  right  under  the  frigate's 
counters. 

♦*  Are  the  hawsers  ready  1"  cried  the 
first  lieutenant.  A  toss  of  the  hand 
was  the  affirmative  reply  from  the  man 
on  board  the  tug,  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  or  timidity,  the  red 
beast  screwed  noiselessly  alongside  the 
ship,  and  seizing  her  with  a  mp  like  to 
a  forceps,  the  broad  propeller  vibrated 
backwards  and  forwards  tor  a  moment ; 
and  then,  as  if  tired  of  such  nonsense, 
with  a  whirling  spin,  that  made  the  wa- 
ter foam,  she  breasted  her  enormous 
burden  slowly,  but  surely,  down  the 
harbor  of  Boston. 

A  little  before  sunset,  we  reached  the 
outer  anchorage  of  Nantasket  Beads, 
where,  the  wind  being  unfavorable,  we 
let  go  an  anchor.  The  steam  tug,  hav- 
ing apparently  done  her  worst  in  drag- 
ging us  away  from  our  homes,  rested 
placidly  beside  us  for  a  time,  in  the  en- 
joyment of   our  grief;   when,  having 


taken  on  board  some  pleasant  friends, 
who  had  come  to  see  tne  last  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  globe,  they  departed, 
leaving  us  poor,  sad,  woe-begone  mor- 
tals, to  brood  over  our  sorrows  alone. 

At  early  dawn,  the  following  day,  the 
wind  came  furtively  fair.  I  am  inclined 
to  this  opinion,  thou^  I  did  not  feel  it, 
nor  ask  a  soul  about  it ;  for,  I  was  much 
too  miserable  to  care  for  anything  of 
the  sort  Yet,  I  felt  assured  my  sur- 
mise was  correct,  because  I  heard  the 
sharp  ring  of  the  boatswains'  whistles, 
with  the  cr^  of :  *  *  All  hands  up  anchor." 
Then  afain  there  was  a  short  race 
around  the  capstans,  but  presently  the 
tramp  of  the  busy  feet  ceased;  the 
word  was  passed  along  the  eun  deck  to 
**  secure  the  cable ;"  and  then,  I  knew 
again  that  we  were  not  off  yet 

I  made   a   determined   effort   some 
hours  later,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  upper  air.  The  weather  had  dianged, 
as  the  barometer  had  predicted;  the 
horizon,  where  the  sun  rose,  looked 
hard  and  gloomy;  and  the  wind,  too,  was 
creeping  stealthily,  but  steadily,  from 
the  same  direction.    Before  noon,  rain 
came,  and  then  the  pilot  muttered  that 
he  felt  **  dubersome"  about  ihe  appear- 
ances.     One    of   the    ocean-steamers 
was  anchored  near  us;  but  presently 
she  struck  her  paddles  deep  into  liie 
water,  and,  turning  her  nose  up  at  sails 
and  head  winds,  dashed  away  towards 
Halifax.    It  was  a  matter  of  discusdon 
with  us  at  dinner,  that  day,  if  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Cunarder  had  not  supplied 
her  with  a  superabundance  of  provisions, 
since  long  before  night,  with  a  rising 
head  sea  and  strong  ^e,  she  must  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  her  revolutions, 
while,  perhaps,  her  passengers  increas- 
ed theirs,     in  fact,  wiUi  our  bi^  hull, 
and  the  very  slight  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible oscillations  caused  by  the  ocean 
swell,  the  young   marine  officer  mm 
heard  pathetically  to  request  the  caterer 
not  to  cook  any  delicacies  for  him,  of 
any  kind  or  description.    From  that, 
those  of  the  strong  stomachs  divined 
that  the  soldier  preferred  the  land  for  ft 
lengthened  residence.     The  warning, 
however,  to  the  caterer,  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  supererogation,  for  no  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  during  our  stay 
at  the  Beads  for  procuring  delicacies 
of  the  most  frugal  sort ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  merchant  in  a  boat,  from  me 
famous  town  of  Hull,  hard  by  the  anchor- 
age.   He  came  close  under  the  frigate's 
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stern,  and,  holding  up  a  conple  of  effgs, 
asked  if  **8ome  won  of  70a  fellers 
keer'd  to  buy  'em."  Ho  also  Tolun- 
teered  to  '*  go  and  kitch  some  totn  cod," 
but,  gaining  no  heed  to  Ids  solicitations, 
he  sailed  away  disgusted. 

For  six  tedious  days,  the  easterly 
sale  howled  dismaUy,  while  the  rain 
fell  chillingly,  in  concert  There  we 
lay,  ready  for  sea,  the  guns  secured,  the 
messenger  passed,  the  capstan  bars  laid 
beside  the  capstans,  and  all  dancing 
attendance  upon  the  perverse  -  wind, 
while 

" AH    the    noiBy    wayes   went   freshly 

leaping, 
Uke  gamesome  boys  over  the  ohiirch-yard 
deSi" 

The  onl^  object  which  seemed  to  revel 
with  deh^ht  in  this  dreary  scene  was 
our  firiend  the  red  steam-tug.  She  was 
evidently  out  on  a  frolic.  During  the 
heaviest  and  wildest  weather,  the  mon- 
ster, as  if  conscious  of  her  iron  muscle 
and  power,  would  go  plunffiqg  out  to 
sea,  m  and  out  and  around  the  angry 
ledges  and  breakers,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  huge  lobster,  with  her  re- 
volving claws  ready,  at  a  moment*s 
notice,  to  snap  up  any  misguided  bark 
that  had  unfortunately  been  driven,  in 
distress,  upon  the  pitiless  rocks  by  the 
gale. 

How  we  all  doled  through  the  time, 
during  this  tedious  weather,  I  leave  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  sea  to  imamne. 
For  my  own  part,  I  mustered  up  a  Uttle 
energy  one  morning,  and  arranged  my 
traps  in  some  show  of  order.  I  lived 
down  in  a  dark,  gloomy  aperture  of  the 
shi^,  in  a  place  called,  for  what  reason 
bram  of  man  cannot  divine,  the  cockpit. 
It  is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with 
the  "  spot  where  Nelson  died*' — which, 
by  the  war,  aside  from  the  cowardly 
musket-ball  of  the  Frenchman,  would 
not  have  been  a  subject  of  wonderment, 
if  he  had  been  obl^d  to  lodge  in  any 
similar  hole  to  mine. 

Owing  to  the  detestable  internal  econ- 
omy of  space  within  our  old-fashioned- 
built  vessels  of  war,  neither  officers  nor 
men  enjoy  the  wholesome  or  well-ar- 
ranced  quarters  they  reasonably  shodd. 
In  tne  present  day,  the  ward-rooms  are 
the  most  crowded  apartments  in  the 
ship ;  and  it  frequency  happens,  as  in 
my  case,  that,  without  swinging  in  a  cot, 
alfrescOi  as  it  were,  in  the  open  *'ooun- 
try,**  with  the  privilege  of  a  wash-stand 
in  the  street,  I  should  have  been  obliged 


to  perambulate  the  firigate  of  nights,  on 
my  individual  feet,  or  to  roost  in  the 
boats,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  codfish-boxes 
under  the  maintop,  since  the  regular 
state  rooms  were  legitimately  occupied 
by  those  entitled  to  them. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  cockpit  was 
vacant,  and  there  a  cabin  was  placed  at 
my  disposal ;  for,  as  I  was  in  **  every- 
body's mess  and  nobody's  watch,"  I  had 
no  claims  to  more  agreeable  accommo- 
dations. 

There  were  three  others  who  shared 
with  me  this  retreat :  the  secretary  and 
a  brace  of  surgeons. 

It  was  a  perfect  laddenmihio  get  down 
to  this  pit ;  but,  when  once  down,  it  had 
virtues  of  its  own.  Sunlight  was  never 
seen  there  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  him- 
self. Air  had  been  there  occasionally,  but 
in  very  small  quantities — I  mean  breath- 
ing air.  My  private  belief  is,  that  the 
cockpit  was  solely  invented  for  purposes 
of  suffocation.  The  great  bread-rooms 
opened  into  the  pit,  from  whose  capa- 
cious tinned  receptacles  the  biscuit  was 
daily  taken  to  feed  the  mouths  above. 
The  purser's  store-house,  too,  sent  forth 
its  tnbute  of  slops,  consisting  of  every 
imaginable  material  from  red  jackets  to 
pepper — brogans  and  beeswax,  thread, 
trowsers,  thimbles,  pins,  pans,  silks,  and 
candles.  Then,  again,  the  hospital 
drugs,  and  the  officers'  private  stores, 
were  all  drawn  in  bulk  from  these 
realms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loaded 
shell  magazines,  with  their  villainous 
sulphur  and  saltpetre,  being  entombed 
directly  beneath  the  dock. 

The  awful  smell,  in  warm  weather,  of 
tar,  ropes,  damp  clothing,  drugs,  provi- 
sions, powder,  and  the  compound  fluid- 
extract  of  pure  bilge  water,  and  the  like 
refreshing  elements,  reeked  here  in 
stifling  profusion ;  but  one  good  mouth- 
ful of  pure  oxygen,  I  say  again,  was 
never  inhaled  in  £e  pit  Ethereal  spirits 
of  that  volatile  nature  resort  nearer  to 
the  heavens. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  things  at 
the  outset  of  the  cruise ;  and,  moreover, 
there  was  an  obstructed  passage-way 
leading  forward  from  this  den  to  the 
spirit-room  hatch,  and  designed  for 
filling  shells,  thus  corking  us  up  like  a 
bottle.  At  a  later  period,  however,  on 
getting  quit  of  the  dock-yard  men,  our 
own  carpenters,  with  a  few  vigorous 
blows  of  sledge-hammers  and  crowbars, 
knocked  the  entire  fabric  away,  leaving 
a  wi^e  space,  where  a  large  lantern  shed 
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its  gleams  perpetually  beside  a  sexitinel 
placed  there  to  keep  guard  oyer  the 
residents  and  property;  and  where,  too, 
a  plethoric  wind-sail  poured  a  Current 
of  firesh  air  from  the  breezy  regions 
above ;  thus  making,  on  the  whole,  our 
life  more  luxurious,  wholesome,  and 
comfortable  than  before. 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
the  nnayoidable  ills  of  a  sea  life,  not 
sufficiently  alleviated  by  a  liberal  aUow- 
once  of  candles,  and  the  certainty  of 
being  the  first  blown  up  in  case  of  fire, 
we  still  existed  as  pleasantly  and  hap- 
pily as  human  beings  could  expect  to, 
six  feet  under  water,  within  the  walls 
of  a  ship. 

To  descend,  however,  to  details :  my 
own  cabin  was  precisely  six  feet  square 
and  nearly  £ye  feet  high — not  quite, 
but  an  inch  or  two  below  a  certain 
elevation  is  not  important.  Except  in 
the  struggle  to  put  on  my  trowsers  in  a 
hurry,  which,  perhaps,  could  have  been 
mofe  easily  performed  by  standing  on 
my  head,  I  experienced  no  difficulty  or 
inconvenience  whatever  on  that  score. 

Of  the  six  feet  square,  my  bunk  and 
bed  occupied  about  one-fourUi — ^narrow, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  most  sanguine  view 
of  the  case.  Had  it  been  occupied  by 
my  uncle  Toby,  before  his  anticipated 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Wadman,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Shandy  would  not 
have  cast  reproach  upon  the  widow  for 
being  about  to  prevent  her  lover  from 
**  sleeping  diagonally  in  his  bed ;"  for, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  it 
would  have  puzzled  a  monkey  to  have 
laid  crosswise  in  mine. 

I  often  pondered,  while  lying  awake 
in  my  narrow  crib,  how  a  gentleman  in 
easy  circumstances  on  shore  would  ac- 
cept of  a  night's  lodging  like  unto  my 
retreat ;  to  be  asked  to  sleep  in  a  hole 
six  feet  under  ground— except  it  were 
considered  a  grave — with  a  smoked 
pork-shop  next  door,  a  bakery  and 
druggery  on  the  other,  an  old  clothes 
emporium  over  the  way,  and  a  powder 
ma£;azine  beneath;  then  to  breathe  a 
foul  atbiosphere  of  tar,  cheese,  and 
roaches;  without  a  ray  of  light,  save 
that  dimly  emitted  by  smoky  oil ;  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  delights  closed 
by  reposing  on  rockers,  to  roll  and  to 
pitch,  or  swing  to  and  fro  as  in  a  bird- 
cage. I  wonder,  I  say,  whether,  after 
a  first  trial,  the  visitor  would  care  to 
enjoy  the  like  hospitality  again ! 

A  bureau,  with  a  writing  aflTair  at- 


tachment, stood  in  one  comer ;  a  small 
wash-stand  in  the  other;  a  couple  of 
shelves  held  my  books  above,  and 
around  were  racks  of  wooden  pecs  to 
hold  my  watch-clothes  and  ordmary 
raiment  Outside  the  cabin,  behind  a 
canvas  screen,  was  a  bath-tub,  where  I 
could  disport  myself  to  an  unlimited 
extent  in  salt  water.  All  this  consti- 
tuted my  palace  afloat;  and,  thou^ 
neither  ^ded  nor  frescoed,  it  still  be- 
came a  snug  little  home  for  the  cruise, 
where  I  could  be  sad  or  merry,  studious 
or  dreamy,  as  the  spirit  moved  me. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  daylight, 
that  we  were  all  astir.  The  wind  had 
veered  fair,  and,  indeed,  it  was  high 
time,  for  the  pilot  was  out  of  shirts,  and 
threatened  to  leave  us  to  our  fate.  The 
anchors  were  soon  wrung  from  their 
resting  places,  the  head  sails  hoisted, 
and,  in  company  wiUi  a  ^eat  crowd  of 
outward  bounders,  we  aU  steered  sea- 
ward together. 

On  gaining  an  offing,  we  hove  to  for 
a  moment,  to  give  the  pQot  a  chance  to 
step  into  his  cockle-shell  of  a  boat. 
"Good-by,  captin,"  said  he,  as  he 
strapped  up  the  certificate  of  his  pilot- 
a^  m  one  of  the  fat  pocket-books  with 
which  people  of  his  profession  invariably 
supply  themselves.  ♦*  Good-by,  pilot," 
said  we  all;  "keep  a  look-out  for  us 
three  years  from  to-day."  "Aye,  aye 
— I  guess  I  won't,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
gave  his  beaver  a  pull,  and,  seizing  one 
of  the  oars,  sculled  on  board  his  vessel. 

An  hour  later,  we  ran  past  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi,  gave  a  mutual  salute 
of  hearty  cheers,  and  then,  making  all 
sail,  before  the  night  closed  around  us, 
the  rocks,  villages,  light-houses,  and 
sand-hills  of  Cape  Cod  had  faded  away 
in  the  distance,  and  the  frigate  held  her 
prow  resolutely  towards  the  broad  At- 
lantic. 

For  some  days  we  went  bowling  along 
at  great  speed,  with  a  single  reef  in  the 
topsails,  past  George's  shoals  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  with  the  fogs  and  drizzle 
which  hang  round  those  warm  water 
regions  obscuring  the  horizon,  and 
holding  the  canvas  of  the  frigate  out 
full  ana  rigid.  The  effect,  too,  produced 
by  the  sudden  change  of  medium  of  air 
and  sea,  caused  the  inside  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  vessel  to  condense  in 
moisture,  and  every  plank,  timber,  and 
bolt  pour  out  oozy  drops  of  perspiration 
upon  our  devoted  heads.  At  last,  came 
olear,  drying  weather,  when,  with  winds 
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at  times  light,  then  fresh,  first  from  one 
quarter,  and  then  another,  bat  always 
tail,  we  made  rapid  progress  towards 
the  Old  World. 

The  internal  or^ana  of  the  ship  also 
progressed  favorably;  a  great  portion 
of  the  crew  were  at  first  greener  than 
the  sea,  in  the  ways  of  a  man-of-war ; 
bat  constant  drilling  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  duty  soon  put  everything  in 
tolerable  working  order.  At  the  out- 
set, after  recovenng  from  the  soul-har* 
rowbg  effects  of  sea-sickness,  their 
physical  energies  were  devoted  to  re- 
cruiting their  stomachs,  and  the  effect 
was  visibly  manifest  at  every  succeed- 
ing general  muster,  when  they  all 
marched  around  the  captain  for  inspec- 
tion. 

I  should  say,  on  an  avoirdupois  guess, 
that  in  aggregate  bulk,  the  crew  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  about  four  tons 
per  month.  The  marines,  perhaps,  fell 
a  trifle  below  this  estimate ;  for  being 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  immoderately 
addicted  to  "duff,"  which  invariably 
produced  the  colic,  they  were  in  a  mass 
neutralized  in  fatness.  Our  friends, 
however,  the  Milesians,  were  the  most 
difficult  persons  to  bring  into  the  traces. 
Paddy  is  tractable  and  witty,  but  stupid 
and  blundering.  They  would  persist 
in  stowing  their  hammocks  on  one  side 
of  the  deck  in  the  morning,  and  looking 
for  them  on  the  other  at  night ;  being 
deluded  into  this  dilemma,  by  remark- 
ing only  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  giv- 
ing no  need  to  the  stem  or  stem  of  the 
ship,  they  forgot  that  the  sun  had  got 
round  to  ano3ier  part  of  the  heavens. 
Going  up  the  rigging,  however,  was 
their  severest  trial.  They  were  always 
*'  light  in  the  bed,  and  wake  in  the  ligs, 
not  bein'  accustomed  to  the  say," 
though  an  old  quarter-master  of  my 
acquaintance  was  eager  to  bet  a  month's 
pay  that,  with  a  hod  of  mortar  over 
their  shoulders,  they  could  beat  a  cat 
to  the  main-royal  truck. 

It  was  not,  however,  trifles  of  this 
nature  that  the  officers  had  seriously  to 
contend  with.  It  was  with  that  class 
of  persons  whose  characters  or  habits 
had  become  distasteful  to  their  fellow- 
raen  on  shore ;  to  whom  a  man-of-war 
is  an  Alsatia  of  refuge ;  with  whom  clear 
good-natured  persuasion  or  reason  has 
bat  little  weight;  and  who  require  the 
strong  hand,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
cold  steel  at  Iheir  throats,  to  reduce  them 
to  wholesome  discipline  and  obedience. 


The  government  had  abolished  flog- 
ging in  the  navy.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  law,  this  was  the  first  cruise 
wherein  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  effect  of  that  measure 
in  a  ship  of  war.  It  was,  at  the  time, 
with  me,  a  matter  of  exceeding  doubt — 
while  the  grog  part  of  the  ration  was 
left  to  work  its  pernicious  influence — 
whether  a  man-of-war  could  be  proper- 
ly disciplined,  without  the  lash,  or  tiie 
substitute  of  cruel  and  unusual  means 
of  punishment,  to  curb  the  naturally 
mutinous  and  vicious. 

Contrary,  however,  to  all  my  precon- 
ceived convictions,  trained,  as  I  had 
been,  for  many  years,  imder  the  old  sys- 
tem, where  the  cats  were  swung  habitu- 
ally upon  the  backs  of  the  seamen,  I 
must  candidly  admit,  that  my  views 
have  undergone  an  entire  change. 

There  is  not  an  officer,  with  the  true 
feelings  of  manhood,  whose  soul  has  not 
revolted  at  the  disgusting  practice  of 
punishment  under  tne  old  regulations ; 
and  neither,  do  I  believe,  are  there 
many  who  would  not  willingly  have  seen 
the  lash  abolished,  had  wise  and  effec- 
tive substitutes  been  devised  to  supply 
its  place.  This,  however,  in  a  moment 
of  hasty  legislation,  was  overlooked; 
and  the  only  means  left  with  the  officers 
to  control  the  men,  were  those  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  or  in  nautical  parlhnce, 
**  according  to  the  usages  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice." 

The  experiment,  I  feel  persuaded, 
was  fairly  tried  on  board  the  Cumber- 
land, and  I  am  equally  certain  with 
decided  success.  There  was  introduced 
on  board  the  frigate  a  thorough  and 
impartial  administration  of  rewards,  as 
well  as  punishments,  which  held  out 
encouragement  to  the  good,  and  meted 
out  strict  justice  to  the  bad.  A  prison 
was  constructed  on  the  lower  deck, 
where  the  prisoners  could  not  communi- 
cate with  their  shipmates.  It  had 
transverse  rods  of  iron  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, to  which  the  culprits  were  shackled, 
and  they  were  made  to  keep  the  same 
watch  below  that  their  shipmates  did 
on  the  upper  deck,  instead  of  dozing 
away  their  time  in  comparative  com- 
fort. 

For  light  offenses  the  men  were  given 
extra  work,  and  deprived  of  liberty  on 
shore ;  but  for  offenses  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, confinement  for  certain  periods 
in  double  irons,  and  by  sentence  of 
court  martial,  disratings,  deprivation  of 
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pay,  or  disgraceful  discharge  from  the 
service. 

It  was,  however,  the  minor  delinquen- 
cies that  required  the  most  attention, 
and  the  burden  of  the  duty  fell  entire- 
ly upon  the  executive  officers,  of  whom 
incessant  vigilance  was  at  all  times  de- 
manded. At  the  saiitie  time,  the  rights 
of  the  crew  and  their  comforts  were 
respected.  They  were  treated  with 
moaeration  and  firmness.  I  never  heard 
of  an  oath  being  spoken  through  the 
trumpet  during  the  period  I  was  in  the 
Hhip ;  and  eventually  the  frigate  became 
the  most  creditable  vessel,  in  many 
points  of  view,  that  it  had  been  my  lot 
to  sail  in. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  crew 
did  not,  on  all  occasions,  work  with  the 
same  quickness  and  alacrity,  as  I  had 
known  in  other  ships;  but  this  was 
more  attributable  to  the  feebler  stamina 
of  the  men  themselves,  than  to  any  de- 
fect of  the  system. 

Of  recent  years,  a  great  depreciation 
has  been  observed  in  the  professional 
capacities  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
navy,  and  California  and  Australia  may 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  the  allure- 
ments which  have  drawn  them  away, 
though  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  race 
has  not  become  entirely  extinct.  There 
is  another  reason,  however,  in  the  be- 
lief the  sailors  cherish,  that,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  cats,  the  brunt  of  the 
woriL  on  Uncle  Sam's  decks  will  fall 
upon  tho  good  men ;  and  that  the  lazy, 
skulkers  and  worthless  will  have  all  the 
play  and  none  of  the  labor.  Even  now, 
I  venture  to  assert  that,  were  the  vote 
taken  among  the  men  themselves,  on 
board  every  ship  of  war  in  commission, 
a  large  minority  would  be  cast  for  the 
cats. 

The  chronometric  point  from  which 
everything  dates,  on  slup-board,  is  seven 
bells.  A  man-of-war  wakes  fairly  with 
bustling  life  at  that  hour  in  the  morning. 
The  boatswains*  whistles  ring  through 
the  ship ;  the  men  tumble  out  of  their 
hammocks  on  the  gun  and  berth  decks, 
and  preparations  are  made  for  break- 
fast. As  sounds  fly  upward,  and  as  a 
salute  of  d2-pounaer8  might  be  fired 
without  particularly  disturbing  the 
dttiizens  of  the  cockpit,  we  were  gene- 
rally informed  of  the  hour  by  a  servitor 
who  attended  upon  us — a  recent  impor- 
tation from  Cork.  Unlike  his  country- 
men, he  was  a  dandy,  and  had  been 
known  to  reverse  the  oil  cruets  of  the 


casters  upon  his  hirsute  locks,  to  give 
them  a  glossy  hue.  **  Av  ye  plaae.  snr, 
to  turn  out,"  was  his  accustomed  salu- 
tation, while  lighting  a  candle  on  the 
bureau.  Without  a  moments  reflec- 
tion, I  would  throw  my  heeb  out  of  the 
bunk,  and  slide  as  gracefully  as  my 
attire  would  admit  (taking  care  the 
while  not  to  jolt  my  brains  against  the 
hard  pine  beams  above)  on  to  a  camp- 
stool.  Here,  a  few  moments'  rasping 
with  the  hair  brushes  served  to  restore 
my  wits  for  the  day,  when  ducking 
through  the  state-room  door,  into  what 
we  csdled  the  rural  districts,  I  under- 
went a  splash  of  sea-water,  and  then 
returned  calmly  to  my  vestments. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  dip  of  cold 
water,  at  any  time,  but  especially  when 
the  blood  wants  quickening  in  the  sleepy 
mominff. 

By  rae  time  the  boatswdns  again 
begin  their  shrill  music,  in  piping  to 
breakfast,  the  bell  strikes  eigh^  and 
then  I  knew  by  instinct  that  the  gun- 
room meal  was  ready  also,  and  accord- 
ingly I  ascend  to  the  upper  regions.  The 
officers'  breakfast  is  quite  **  k  la  trait- 
eur,"  that  is  to  say,  each  servant  haa 
something  hot  on  the  coals,  at  the  cook- 
shop  of  me  galley,  for  hb  officer.  My 
individual  prejudices  were  usually  in 
favor  of  a  grilled  sea  robin — the  marine 
jargon  for  red  herring^ — stale  bread 
with  red  wine  and  water.  Eggs  I  never 
touch  on  the  ocean — an  absurd  fancy 
which  I  could  never  overcome. 

The  breakfast  equipage  remains  on 
the  mess  table  about  an  hour ;  and  any 
indifferent  person,  whether  he  be  of  the 
civil  or  military  establishment  of  the 
ship,  may  sit  and  chat,  or  eat  away  the 
time,  as  it  best  pleases  him.  But,  as  the 
bell  strikes  nine  o'clock,  the  drum  takes 
up  the  sound,  with  a  sharp,  quick  beat 
to  q^oarters,  while  all  hurry  off  to  their 
stations.  In  a  few  minutes,  tiio  morn- 
ing inspection  of  the  crew  and  vessel  is 
over — Uie  batteries  and  gear  examined 
— the  retreat  sounds,  and  all  are  thrown 
upon  their  resources  of  duty  or  plea- 
sure, as  the  case  may  be.  The  captain 
and  executive  officer  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  vessel,  to  see  if  all  is  in  a 
state  of  order  and  cleanliness ;  the  lieu- 
tenants exercise  the  divisions  at  tho 
great  guns  and  small  arms;  the  sur- 
geons make  their  professional  calls  apKon 
the  sick,  and,  if  need  be,  the  mechanics 
fall  to  work  upon  the  canvas,  wood,  and 
iron.    Every  one  has  something  to  do» 
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and  the  time  slips  on  to  noon,  when  the 
sailing-master  ^ets  up  the  reokoniug, 
marks  off  the  ship's  run  upon  the  charts, 
and  the  crew  go  to  dinner.  The  hours 
a^ain  creep  on,  until  a  little  before  three, 
when  the  beholder  may  remark,  through 
the  lattices  of  the  wardroom  cabins,  the 
inhabitants  thereof  putting  on  coats, 
and  making  other  preparations  of  the 
toilet,  to  be  in  readiness  for  dinner,  as 
the  bell  strikes  six.  It  was,  with  us, 
and  is  commonly  on  board  a  well-regu- 
lated and  harmonious  ship,  the  most 
cheerful  hour  of  the  day.  When  the 
clatter  of  remoying  first  courses  parti- 
ally subsides,  conversation  becomes 
general;  and,  since  there  is  rarely  a 
man  to  be  found,  amon^  our  seafaring 
tribe,  who  has  not  visited  some  out- 
landish spot  on  the  globe,  or  beheld 
some  strange  sight,  or  is  cognizant  of 
some  remarkable  incident,  that  his 
brethren  have  not  seen,  heard,  or 
dreamed  of,  it  follows  that  ail,  in  turn, 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  giving  out  their 
experiences,  and  one  may  readily  ima- 
gine ^at,  with  narrators  like  sailor  cos- 


mopolites, there  is  often  a  world  of 
amusement  or  adventure  to  be  beguiled 
with. 

And  oh,  my  messmates!  when  we 
glance  back  upon  the  many  merry, 
jovial  hours  we  have  passed  together — 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  fitiFul  changes 
of  this  fleeting  life,  and  of  the  black 
lines  drawn,  by  those  below  us,  day  by 
day,  through  our  names  on  the  navy  list, 
have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful,  that 
it  pleased  heaven  to  set  a  merciful 
watch  over  us,  as  individuals,  and  that 
we  did  not  "  sleep  full  many  a  fathom 
deep,"  but  held  our  wind,  without  bein^ 
crippled  in  spars  or  rigging,  under  fufi 
sails  and  happy  auspices,  free  from  jar 
or  discord?  Well,  then,  my  friends, 
I'm  with  you  all,  in  spirit,  once  more, 
cmd  wherever  this  may  find  you  wander- 
inff — ^in  green  or  blue  water,  in  storm  or 
caun,  imder  torrid  or  temperate  suns — 
I  toss  off  a  glass  of  our  old  **  Batt*s 
Pale"  to  your  health,  happiness,  and 
speedy  promotion.  Bismulah!  may 
the  same  blessings  be  showered  upon 
the  head  of  &e  dnnker! 


THE    PROGRESS    OP    RELIGIOUS    IDEAS.* 


IT  is  a  long  time  since  the  fien  of 
Mrs.  Child  has  remained  in  compara- 
tive abeyance.  But  during  that  period 
she  has  certmnly  not  been  an  idle 
looker-on  in  the  field  of  letters.  With 
her  activity  of  intellect,  and  her  passion 
for  research,  she  could  not  permit  so 
many  years  to  pass,  without  some  im- 
portant literary  enterprise  in  view.  She 
well  accounts  for  her  silence,  by  the 
production  of  these  elaborate  volumes. 

They  form  a  comprehensive  histori- 
cal work,  to  which  the  distinguished 
writer  has  devoted  the  researches  and 
reflections  of  a  long  series  of  years.  It 
is  evidently  the  result  of  a  peculiar  per- 
sonal experience,  written  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  ardor  of  earnest  conviction, 
and  clothed  with  an  extraordinary  sub- 
jective importance,  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  phases  of  mental  de- 
velopment, in  the  progress  of  the  author. 
Per  this  reason,  it  will  present  great 


attractions  to  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
who  will  find  in  it  the  reproduction  of 
their  own  thoughts — ^the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  been  beset,  and  possi- 
bly the  solutions  which  they  have  at- 
tamed— ^while,  to  persons  of  a  move 
positive,  dogmatic  turn  of  mind,  its 
broad,  cathouo  statements  will  appear 
like  perfidy  to  the  prevailing  faith  of 
Christ^:idom,  and  its  resolute  aim  at 
impartiality  like  an  excess  of  philoao- 
phic  indifference.  It  is,  however,  but 
common  justice  to  the  author,  to  esti- 
mate the  work  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  one  which  has  been 
seldom  taken  by  writers  on  religious 
subjects. 

Her  motive,  in  the  composition  of 
these  volumes,  was,  to  present  a  rao- 
cinct  and  candid  analysb  of  the  essential 
ideas  embodied  in  the  leading  religions 
systems  of  the  world,  firom  the  most 
ancient  Hindoo  records  to  the  complete 
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establishment  of  the  Catholic  church, 
intent  only  on  accnracy  of  narratiye, 
Tfithout  reference  to  ^e  decision  of 
theological  questions.  Equally  averse 
to  the  scoffixig  tone  of  skeptical  writers, 
who  regard  all  religions  as  impositions 
on  human  creduli^,  and  to  the  fore- 
gone conclusions  of  ecclesiastical  parti- 
sans, who  betray  a  greater  zeal  for  the 
support  of  their  case  than  an  even- 
handed  attachment  to  universal  truth, 
she  has  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all 
manifestations  of  religious  faith — ^treat- 
ing each  of  them  with  fairness  and 
reverence,  but  showing  no  more  favor 
to  one  than  to  another. 

With  this  aim,  she  has  exhibited 
each  religion  in  the  light  of  its  own 
sacred  books;  in  all  cases  presenting 
impartially  the  beauties  and  the  blem- 
ishes; and  ever  solicitoas  neither  to 
exaggerate  merits  nor  to  conceal  de- 
fects. With  regard  to  the  positive 
truth  or  error  of  any  system,  she 
has  preserved  an  absolute  silence; 
not  through  timidity,  or  the  want  of 
decided  opinions  on  her  part,  but  from 
respect  to  the  unity  of  her  plan.  But 
she  has  not  failed  to  place  each  form 
of  worship  in  the  light  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  the  sincere  believers  in  its 
divine  origin. 

The  course  of  inquiry  in  which  Mrs. 
Child  has  engaged,  embraces  the  mani- 
festations of  religion  in  the  prevailing 
beliefs  of  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Chinese,  Persians,  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  in 
Che  historical  developments  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Following  the  great 
stream  of  eastern  tradition,  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  religious  ideas,  she  finds 
the  same  psychologic  facts  reappearing 
under  different  forms,  in  every  climate 
and  age.  **  The  same  gamut,  with  infi- 
nite modifications  of  mode  and  time.'* 
The  history  of  opinions  is  but  the  record 
of  the  successive  steps  in  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  been  manifested  among  the 
errors,  the  frailties,  the  passions,  and 
the  intense  spiritual  longmgs  of  finite 
souls.  The  religious  faiw  of  the  world 
has  been  of  gradual  growth.  Our  pre- 
sent modes  of  thought  combine  the 
mystic  contemplations  that  were  exer- 
cised in  the  ancient  forests  of  Hindos- 
tan — ^the  sublime  aspirations  of  the 
Egyptians,  bom  of  vast  deserts  and 
the  solemn  gloom  of  subterranean  tem- 
ples— the  faith  in  angelic  hierarchies. 


which  illuminated  the  soul  of  the  Persian 
— ^the  Hebrew  reliance  on  supernatural 
power,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Moses — the  moonlight  visions  of  the 
Infinite,  which  passed  before  the  long- 
ing eye  of  Plato— and  the  ^spel  of 
forgiveness  and  love  proclaimed  by 
"  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth." 

But  Christianity,  doubtless,  contains 
a  vital  element  of  progress,  superior  to 
any  other  spiritual  influence  wnich  has 
been  revealed  to  the  world;  It  is  the 
only  form  of  religion  which  has  warmed 
up  whole  nations  to  sacrifice  time, 
tident,  and  wealth,  for  the  benefit  of 
remote  and  degraded  classes  of  people, 
from  whom  no  advantage  could  be  ex- 
pected in  return.  Thouch,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  it  may  change  its  external  and 
adventitious  conditions,  all  that  really 
makes  it  a  religion  will  remain  forever. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  inquiry  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  religious 
writers,  to  trace  the  analogy  between 
the  manifestations  of  religion  indifferent 
ages  of  the  world,  thus  showing  the 
essential  identity  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment and  its  deep  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  man.  Mrs.  Child  has  brought 
a  rich  abundance  of  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  this  process.  Every- 
where she  finds  the  elements  of  religious 
belief.  Everywhere  she  finds  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
Universe;  of  a  spiritual  principle  in 
man ;  *of  a  golden  age  of  innocence  in 
the  past,  and  a  golden  age  of  holiness 
in  the  future.  Without  deciding  the 
question  of  comparative  antiquity  be- 
tween the  Hindoos,  Chaldeans,  and 
Egyptians,  she  maintains  that  the  primi- 
tive ideas  of  religion  sprung  up  among 
those  old  Oriental  nations,  whence  they 
have  descended  on  the  stream  of  history, 
leaving  their  manifest  impress  on  the 
character  and  development  of  subse- 
quent ages.  **From  some  spring  in 
distant  mountdns,  they  have  flocked 
down  to  us  on  the  tide  of  time,  like  the 
little  boats  laden  with  flowers,  and  illu- 
minated by  a  lamp,  whioh  South  Sea 
Islanders  set  adriu  on  the  waters,  to 
be  wafted  to  spirits  in  other  regions. 
These  flowers  from  the  past  have  scat- 
tered seed  in  our  wardens,  and  scintil- 
lations from  the  little  floating  lamp 
have  lifted  the  wax  tapers  on  our 
altars,  the  chandeliers  in  our  churches." 

No  sacred  writings  of  Chaldea  and 
Egypt  are  known  to  have  been  preserved. 
The  Hindoos  and  the  Hebrews  are  tjho 
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only  people  of  antiquity,  of  whose  sa- 
cred literature  we  have  any  full  and 
authentic  remains.  In  comparing  the 
religious  ideas  of  these  two  nations,  we 
discover  a  general  resemblance  amid 
characteristic  differences.  Both  were 
remarkable  for  the  fastidious  care  with 
which  they  preserved  their  sacred  books. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  dates  and  authors  of  differ- 
ent portions.  In  both  countries,  the 
remaining'  fragments  were  collected  by 
a  compiler,  beueved  to  be  inspired  for 
the  purpose — Vyasa  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  Ezra  among  the  Hebrews.  In  both 
countries,  the  sacred  books  were  the 
standard  of  the  civil  law,  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  ceremonies;  in  both,  a 
new  si^ificance  was  given  to  the  old 
record  m  the  progress  of  social  develop- 
ment and  mental  culture ;  in  both,  tne 
ancient  writings  practically  gave  place 
to  new  compositions  of  an  inferior 
order,  the  Pouranes  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  Talmud  among  the  Jews.  Both 
nations  claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  de- 
positories of  divine  truth,  and  hence 
redded  contact  with  foreigners  as  pol- 
lutiotf,  and  in  both  a  great  religious 
teacher  arose  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  pro- 
testing against  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  appealing  to  the  universal 
sympathies  of  humanity,  and  encourag- 
ing the  common  people  to  listen  to 
teachers  of  their  own  aegree. 

The  religion  of  Christ  was  the  living 
expression  of  the  celestial  wisdom  of 
its  founder.  Its  superior  excellence  at 
once  attracted  the  most  truly  noble 
minds  of  the  age.  Their  convictions 
were  echoed  by  the  testimony  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Diluted  as  Christianity 
became  by  its  admixture  with  worldly 
ideas,  it  contained  within  itself  vital  and 
indestructible  principles.  **  Through 
all  the  din  and  dissonance  of  polemics, 
the  gentle,  sympathizing  words  of  Jesus, 
sounded  forever,  like  a  silver  boll  above 
the  bowlings  of  the  storm.  Earnest 
souls  listened  reverently  to  the  all-per- 
vading tones,  and  received  therefrom  a 
more  child-like  trust  in  the  Heavenly 
Father,  more  humanity  toward  sufferitig 
brethren,  and  more  assured  hopes  of  life 
beyond  the  grave."  The  adaptation 
of  Christianity  to  the  universal  wants 
of  the  soul,  caused  it  to  spread  rapidly 
among  the  masses  of  mankind.  The 
priests  of  Hindostan  and  Egypt,  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
concealed  the  bright  truths  from  the 


common  mind,  through  fear  of  dese- 
cration by  familiar  contact.  Moses 
took  a  great  step  in  advance,  when  he 
attempted  to  make  a  nation  of  priests 
of  the  sons  of  Israel.  And  Ezra  wisely 
promoted  his  liberal  purposes  by  erect- 
ing synagogues  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Socrates,  too,  addressed  his  words  of 
wisdom  to  the  mind  of  mechanics  in 
the  market-place  of  Athens — but  this 
was  merelv  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. The  soul  of  Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  dwelt  in  the  sphere  of  holiness, 
above  the  effervescence  of  passion  and 
the  limitations  of  intellect,  and  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  divine  sym- 
pathy for  the  erring,  the  poor,  and  the 
wretched.  He  alone  could  say  &at  he 
came  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  and  to 
declare  to  the  penitent  woman :  **  Her 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ;  for 
she  loved  much."  "  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  away,*^'  says 
our  author,  **  since  those  words  of  love 
and  pity  were  uttered ;  yet,  when  I  read 
them^  my  eyes  often  fill  with  tears.  I 
thank  thee,  0  Heavenly  Father,  for  all 
the  messengers  thou  hast  sent  to  me  ; 
but  above  all,  I  thank  thee  for  this, 
thy  beloved  son !  Pure  lily  blossom  of 
the  centuries  taking  root  deep  in  the 
muddy  depths,  and  receiving  the  light 
and  warmth  of  heaven  into  its  golden 
heart !  All  that  the  pious  have  felt,  all 
that  poets  have  said,  all  that  artists 
have  done,  with  their  manifold  forms  of 
beauty,  to  represent  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  are  but  feeble  expressions  of  the 
great  debt  we  owe  Him." 

Such  is  the  general  conclusion  at 
which  the  author  arrives,  as  the  sum 
of  her  laborious  researches — a  conclu- 
sion, however,  to  which  the  merit  of 
novelty  can  scarcely  be  accorded,though, 
perhaps,  it  has  never  been  stated  with 
such  distinctness  of  expression,  and 
such  variety  of  illustration,  as  in  the 
present  volumes.  The  cardinal  idea- 
of  the  identity  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  has  been  a  favonte  theme  with* 
speculative  philosophers  in  all  ages ;  it 
was  warmly  cherished  by  the  most 
celebrated  fathers  of  the  Christian, 
church ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  was 
proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  a  wide-spread, 
religious  system  by  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn^ 
and  their  most  consistent  rollowers 
amonff  the  Friends  of  England  and 
America.    Indeed,  Mrs.  Child  appears 
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to  be  thoroaglily  imbued  with  die  spirit  tions  to  the  support  of  this  principle, 

of  origincd  Qaakerism.     That  moye-  Not,  howeyer,  in  a  sectarian  or  dogma- 

ment,  in  its  inception,  was  a  protest  tic  spirit ;  for  her  record  of  opinion  is 

against  the  materialism  of  the  age  and  singolarlj  free  irom  any  private  influ- 

the  formality  of  the  church,  and  an  ences.     Her   readers  would  scaicelj 

appeal  in  behalf  of  the  presence  and  anticipate  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 

nmyersalitj  of  a  spiritual  light  in  the  which  she  conducts  with  such  a  serene, 

soul  of  man.     Mrs.  Child  has  brought  intellectual  equipoise,  without  prejadioe 

the  aid  of  copious  historical  investiga-  and  without  partiality. 


TO  A  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

WHY  whip  poor  Will?  what  sin  of  mine 
Deserves  so  harsh  a  word  ? 
How  impudent !    I  half  incline 
To  quarrel  with  the  bird. 

Close  to  my  chamber  window,  love. 

That  creature,  every  night, 
Comes  perching  on  the  boughs  above — 

An  ill-commissioned  sprite. 

And  in  that  cool,  sarcastic  style 

To  pity  me  pretends : 
Calls  me  •♦  poor  William,"  yet  the  while 

A  whipping  recommends. 

Poor  Will !  Poor  Will !  ^et  "whip  poor  Will  i 

Thou  contradictory  thmff ; 
What's  my  offense,  and  wherefore  still 

So  cross  a  carol  sing  ? 

Thus  at  my  chamber  window,  love, 

Hid  in  tnat  elm-tree  shade. 
From  heaven's  reproachful  eyes  above, 

He  screams  my  serenade. 

Till,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 

Beneath  those  solemn  stars. 
His  chant  with  a  mysterious  pow'r 

My  midnight  slumber  mars. 

My  little  monitor!  I  own 

That  in  the  hush  of  night 
Thy  cry  comes  o'er  me  like  the  tone 

Of  conscience— thou  art  right 

Since,  though  for  knowledge  incomplete 

Some  pity  I  deserve, 
Full  oft  with  weak  and  willing  feet 

From  duty's  path  I  swerve. 

And  pity  must  be  mingled  still 

With  chastisement — I  know  it — 
Or  else  my  native  bent  for  ill 

Might  spoil  both  man  and  poet. 
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IN  THKEE  PABTS — ^PABT  I. 
**  The  Tirtao  most  in  reqaest  U  oonfonnitj."— SmssoH. 


THEN  I  thought  this  meant  conformi- 
tj  with  the  established  customs  of 
socie^ ;  and,  though  some  of  these  did 
not  always  find  m^  young  reason  docile, 
the  sanction  of  tune  inspired  my  inex- 
perience with  a  certain  respect — my 
wisdom  of  a  little  while  bowed  down 
beYore  the  old,  general  wisdom.  In 
order  to  form  an  entirely  independent 
opinion,  possessing  true  value  to  my 
own  eyes,  I  waited  until  years  should 
give  me  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
Uiings.  Tears  have  not  been  tardy. 
They  have  shown  me  that  the  most 
savage  demand,  the  most  tyrannical  ex- 
action, is  conformity  to  private  opini- 
on. Those  individualities,  which  are 
called  throughout  the  world  reformers, 
and  so  forth,  seem  to  me  so  bleak,  so 
hard,  so  exclusive,  that  I  wait  another 
lapse  of  years  to  see  clearer  the  re- 
lations between  progress,  in  which  I 
believe  with  the  fervor  of  faith,  and 
its  agents,  who  walk  side  by  side  with 
wrath — ^now  the  executioners,  anon  the 
victims. 

I. 
Ellen  Grey  belonged  to  a  conforminff 
family;  that  is,  they  were  well  off,  lived 
in  a  handsome  house,  spent  fully  tiieir 
income,  dressed  elegantljr,  received  hos- 
pitably all  who  came,  without  the  cate- 
chism of  reH^on,  politics,  or  opinion, 
and  fulfilled  cheerfiuly  the  common  ex- 
actions of  society.  If  a  solicitor  came 
into  Ifo.  Grey's  oflEice,  he  gave  heartDy 
to  church,  orphan  asylum,  relief  union, 
homes  for  friendless,  without  thinking 
of  his  dreadful  responsibility,  or  of  the 
wicked  encouragement  he  wa§  lending 
to  popular  evils.  His  poor,  ignorant 
heart  was  touched  with  the  tiiought 
that,  perhaps,  one  suffering  being  might 
be  benefited  by  the  money  he  had  com- 
fortably earned.  If  a  beggar  came  to 
Mrs.  Grey's  door,  he  went  away  with  a 
stomach  or  bxmdle  fuller,  and  even  money 
gleamed  in  his  fingers — ^without  good 
Mttle  Mrs.  Grey  having  thought  to  call 
him  a  liar,  to  insist  on  smelling  his 
breath,  examine  his  bandages,  and  ex- 
pose him  in  the  afliemoon  by  hunting 
up  invented  quarters.  She  did  visit 
much  among  vae  poor,  but,  as  she  said. 


she  could  not  look  into  the  condition  of 
them  all  in  the  great  city;  and  she 
would  rather  see,  with  her  own  eyes,  the 
bit  she  gave  spent  in  grog  at  the  comer, 
than  to  let  one  good  soul  go  away  un- 
aided. She  may  have  been  wrong ;  but 
I  am  no  more  intellectual  than  Mrs. 
Grey,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

One  of  her  sons-in-layr  was  a  Know- 
Nothing,  and  wanted  to  trample  into 
the  dust  all  foreigners ;  but  Mrs.  Grey 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  it. 
Once,  after  having  just  heard  the  most 
convincing  arguments  on  the  subject, 
she  chanced  to  find'two  way-worn  Irish- 
men in  the  kitchen,  who  had  walked 
from  New  York,  and  had  not  had  a 
mouthful,  they  said,  that  day.  The 
Dutch  girl  had  gone  to  holiday  church. 
Mrs.  Grey  cooked  with  her  own  hands 
four  slices  of  ham,  fried  some  potatoes, 
dressed  tomatoes,  cut  up  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be,  amazed  when 
every  trace  of  it,  grease  and  all,  had 
vanished  £rom  the  table. 

The  fierce  son-in-law  grew  Wue  in 
the  face,  because  she  asked  who  had 
invited  foreigners  to  this  country ;  who 
had  opened  offices  to  them  and  put  them 
in ;  and  whether  it  was  wicked  to  take 
advantage  of  benefits,  and  raise  your 
condition  ?  He  said  she  was  a  simple- 
ton ;  and,  as  he  was  a  man,  and  voted, 
and  read  papers,  she  supposed  she  was, 
and  kept  silent 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  with  little  schooling,  much 
hard  work,  frugal  diet,  simple  tastes, 
and  early  bed-hours.  They  had  iron 
constitutions,  so  that  they  passed  un- 
scathed through  the  ordeal  of  city-life; 
and,  with  the  carelessness  of  perfect 
health,  paid  no  attention  to  the  diet  or 
habits  of  their  children.  They  were 
ambitious  to  give  them  the  advantages 
they  had  been  deprived  of ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  their  own  disapppointment 
and  ripened  thirst  for  knowledge,  ex- 
pected to  see  them  ding  to  learning 
with  a  zeal  that  would  make  them  pro- 
digies. Ellen  was  sent  to  school  when 
four  years  old,  and,  until  sixte^,  she 
bent  over  the  low  desk,  that  consump- 
tive instrument  of  torture,  which  presses 
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against  the  vital  organs  of  the  joxm^, 
hollowing  their  chests,  carving  their 
backs,  making  leather-visaged,  wizen- 
ed-np  mummies  of  them.  Daj  after 
daj  she  came  home  with  bursting  head- 
aches and  blood- shot  eyes.  Her  seat 
had  been  close  by  the  stove ;  and,  to 
keep  the  little  purple  girl  in  the  farthest 
corner  from  freezing,  stove  and  pipe 
duly  flowed  red  hot  Mrs.  Grey  dosed 
her  with  blue  mass  and  vermifuge,  saved 
the  richest,  daintiest  morsels  for  her, 
let  her  take  long  pickles  to  school,  and 
made  a  highly-seasoned  catchup  for  her 
especial  benefit. 

Thanks  to  early  privation,  Mrs.  Grey 
could  have  swallowed  pebbles  and  nails 
wi&out  discomfort.  It  is  but  justice  to 
say  she  did  not  know  of  her  child's 
stove  Bufferings.  Ellen  was  a  timid, 
submissive  creature  in  her  own  defense. 
She  said  to  herself:  **The  school-room 
is  small;  somebody  must  sit  there,  and 
I  am  so  used  to  it,  I  suspect  I  can  bear 
the  heat  and  head-ache  better  than  the 
other  girls."  Several  of  her  school- 
mates ishe  loved  dearly ;  it  might  fall  to 
their  lot  to  sit  there,  she  would  sacrifice 
anything  for  their  sake.  She  grew  up 
a  delicate,  sensitive  girl,  so  dependent 
upon  love  and  sympathy  that  all  isolated 
occupations  were  irksome  to  her.  She 
could  not  enjoy  reading  unless  she  met 
a  responsive  look ;  and  grew  restless, 
when  writinff  or  sewing,  if  the  room 
chanced  to  be  empty.  As  one  of  her 
poetic  admirers  said,  **she  seemed  bom 
to  be  the  shadow  of  another  soul,  an 
earthly  symbol  to  it  that  the  sun  shone." 
All  loved  her,  and,  i^  the  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  her  home,  she  bened  the  say- 
ing, that  the  doom  of  highly-strung 
natures  is  sorrow. 

They  were  a  jolly  family,  and  every 
day  brought  some  pleasure,  concocted 
together  round  the  fire-side,  or  arranged 
in  secret  to  surprise  some  loved  one. 
Mr.  Grey's  father  was  a  Gorman,  and 
had  handed  down  to  him  many  old  cus- 
toms, rendered  still  more  sacred  by 
the  recollections  of  a  tender  parent  and 
happy  childhood.  It  was  delightful  to 
him,  as  the  anniversdry  of  his  marriage 
approached,  to  see  the  scheming  of  his 
children,  their  frightened  looks  lest  he 
should  pop  in  upon  their  hidden  prepa- 
rations, the  mysterious  bundles  huddled 
out  of  sight,  and  finally  their  heart-felt, 
innocent  poy  when  he  sat  on  the  throne, 
beside  his  wife,  looking  out  from  his 
bower  of  cedar  and  roses  to  receive  the 


speeches,  poems,  and  presents  they  had 
prepared  with    their  own  brains  and 


Lands.  The  neighbors  said  there  was 
always  a  festival  going  on  at  the  Gre^s*; 
and  the  young  folks  who  did  not  visit 
them  were  really  to  be  pitied.  Marri- 
ages, births,  anniversaries,  Christmases, 
New  Years,  Thanksgivings,  tableaux, 
and  the  like,  kept  them  busy.  Mrs. 
Grey  would  not  let  them  stagnate,  for 
if  nothing  better  was  proposed,  she 
would  sit  down  at  the  piano,  and  play, 
with  her  stiff,  stumpy  fingers,  qua- 
drilles, waltzes  and  polkas  that  she  had 
had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to 
learn  late  in  life  ;  or,  if  somebody  else 
was  there  to  play,  she  would  lead  off 
the  dance,  and  show  the  spectators  that 
both  her  soul  and  body  had  part  in  it. 
She  said  dancins  was  healthful  and  im- 
proving ;  for  it  kept  her  boys  at  home 
and  made  the  girls  less  lazy. 

n. 

There  must  be  immense  preparations 
at  the  Greys'  now;  for  Ellen  is  to  be 
married.  Many  party  dresses  were  made 
in  anticipation  of  the  event ;  many  spe- 
culations indulged  in  as  to  the  chances 
of  an  invitation,  and  all  agreed  it  would 
certainly  be  the  most  brilliant  soir6e  of 
the  season.  But  to  the  wonder  of  every- 
body she  disappeared  one  morning  tor 
the  East ;  and  rumor  said  there  had  been 
a  family-wedding  without  any  cake  or 
wine — and  that  the  bride  wore  a  gray 
dress  and  bonnet.  Some  suggested 
that  Mr.  Grey  had  failed,  or  was  going 
to ;  but  Mrs.  Tylor  knew  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  bridegroom ;  and  said  **  she  was 
sure  it  was  his  request  that  the  wedding 
should  be  private." 

'*  Why,  was  he  a  sensible  young  man 
who  hated  parade  and  show?" 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Tylor  supposed,  •♦he 
was ;"  but  thought  *'  he  did  it  more  from 
principle." 

•'Wh&t  principle?" 

♦*  Why,  opposition  to  forms,  my 
dear,  to  be  sure ;  he  woudn't  have  had 
any  marriage-ceremony,  if  the  Greys 
hadn't  felt  so  dreadfully  about  it.  He 
says  it's  all  stuff,  and  he  had  rather 
swear  to  a  tree  than  to  the  minister." 
m. 

Ellen  has  returned  and  is  shedding 
bitter  tears  at  the  parting  with  parents, 
friends,  and  relations.  Above  all  other 
^ef— though  she  is  ashamed  to  confess 
it  to  her  own  heart — is  the  parting  with 
Eose  Lea — the  affection  that  has  no  tie 
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of  blood  or  daty;  that  has  sprung  from 
free  election,  and  been  cemented  hj  a 
goodness  and  worth  rarely  equaJed. 
Kose  differed  firom  Ellen  in  force  of 
character:  she  felt  the  necessity  of 
exercising  her  own  will,  she  revolted  at 
injostice.  The  cheek  that  bloshed  in 
profiEerinff  a  present,  or  conferring  a  fa- 
vor, coold  bom  with  indignation ;  and 
the  voice  that  tenderly  consoled  coold 
speak  out  boldly  against  wrongs  to  her- 
self or  others.  She  was  gentle  and  timid 
as  a  fawn ;  yet  full  of  active  goodness. 
Though  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  she  dressed  as  simply  as  a  qua- 
keress,  and  left  the  mark  of  her  hand 
all  over  the  house.  She  did  not  confine 
her  charities  to  money  or  influence;  but 
served  to  dothe  the  naked;  ran  about 
to  look  for  board  or  lodgings  for  friend- 
less strau^rs ;  took  the  modest  penni- 
less into  her  home ;  helped  to  arrange 
the  humble  dwelling  of  some  poor  but 
cherished  friend — and  all  with  a  pretty, 
awkward  diffidence  that  spoke  more  of 
the  obliged  than  of  the  obliger.  She 
loved  EUen  with  an  admiring,  I>itying 
love — admiration  for  her  a&ctionate, 
disinterested  nature,  and  pity  for  the 
want  of  self-resource  that  rendered  her 
so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sympa- 
thy of  others.  She  knew  it  came  partly 
from  her  feeble  health  and  physical 
weakness,  and  lavished  on  her  the  same 
tender  care  she  would  on  a  delicate 
plant  that  langmshed  whenever  the  sun 
stole  away  from  the  window. 

They  wept  long  in  each  other's  arms ; 
and  Ellen  drove  off,  beside  her  husband, 
to  her  country  home. 

IV. 

It  lay  in  a  deep  valley ;  and  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach  tne  Brookses  were  mon- 
archs  of  all  they  surveyed.  Golden  rye- 
fields,  waving  wheat  and  oats,  stately 
corn-stalks  and  verdant  pastures  in- 
dicate a  well-stocked,  well-kept  him. 
Mountain  peaks,  in  gray  and  purplo  dis- 
tance, set  off  the  prospect  like  a  dark 
frame  around  a  gay  summer  landscape. 

Ellen  was  delisted,  and  kept  her 
husband  laughing  at  her  enthusiastic 
exclamations  and  orders  to  get  out  and 
gather  her  some  of  the  bearded  heads 
of  grain,  that  she  might  see  the  differ- 
ence, or  a  pretty  weed  that  she  threw 
quickly  away  on  smelling  it  Her 
Knowledge  of  the  country  was  confined 
to  rides  m  the  environs  of  the  city  and 
occasional  visits  to  country  town-resi- 


dences of  her  friends.  The  novelty  of 
a  real  farm  was  intoxicating.  She  threw 
her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck, 
said  she  was  so  happy,  she  hoped  to 
become  a  strone  oountry  woman,  and 
to  learn  to  milk  cows.  There  were 
plenty  of  them  to  milk,  to  judge  from 
the  dotted  pastures ;  and  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  double,  ample,  white  house, 
they  were  greeted  by  such  loud,  cracked, 
discordant  crows  from  long-legged-tail- 
less Shanghais,  that  Ellen  held  her 
ears,  and  asked  if  tiiose  were  really 
chickens. 

Mr.  Brooks,  her  husband's  father, 
stood  on  the  steps  to  receive  thenv*  He 
was  a  stately,  dignified  gentleman,  plea- 
sant in  countenance,  and  courteous  in 
manner.  Ellen  had  seen  him  at  the 
wedding,  and  was  sure  she  should  love 
him ;  first,  because  he  was  Phil's  father ; 
and  next,  because  he  was  polite  and 
kind  to  her.  He  did  seem  a  little  cold, 
but  that  was  the  sign  of  a  warm  heart; 
and  when  he  knew  her  better,  he  would 
be  less  reserved.  The  house  was  neat, 
and  comfortably  furnished.  Phil's  two 
brothers,  one  younger,  one  older  than 
himself,  were  kissed  and  shaken  hands 
with ;  and  aunt  Tabby — Mr.  Brooks's 
maiden  sister — hurried  Ellen  to  her 
room,  that  she  might  dust  herself  before 
supper. 

V. 

Mr.  Brooks,  senior,  is  a  wealthy  phi- 
lanthropbt,  who,  having  been  made 
wretched  by  the  vices  and  wrong  doings 
of  society,  has  retired  to  a  farm,  to  bring 
up  his  hoys  under  the  sweet  influence 
of  nature,  and  himself.  Mr.  Brooks  is 
a  utilitarian,  and  has  a  keen  eye  to  the 
uses  of  life ;  he  is  a  reformer,  abolition- 
ist, socialist,  and  gives  money  and  aid 
in  every  way  to  advance  progress.  But, 
above  all,  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  man  of  prin- 
ciples. They  are  an  immense  pair  of 
spectacles  astride  of  his  nose,  through 
which  he  inspects  all  the  actions  and 
aspects  of  life.  Mr.  Brooks's  mother 
respected  him  when  he  was  a  lad ;  his 
brothers  and  sisters  have  respected  him 
amazingly,  and  his  children  respect  him 
awfully. 

Ellen  soon  found  this  out,  and  her 
timid  soul  sank  down  in  a  quagmire  of 
respect.  There  was  an  irresistible  at- 
mosphere about  him,  that  even  the 
stronff  and  burdened  felt.  How  could 
poor  human  nature  look  boldly  into  the 
face  of  a  man  who  had  no  vices — ^whose 
voice  never  grew  a  whit  louder  in  dis- 
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cassion — ^who  glared  sternlj-  at  tempta- 
tion, never  yielded  to  weakness,  and 
preserved  bis  courtesy  as  intact  at  the 
domestic  fireside  as  on  state  occasions  ? 

VI. 

Phil  was  oocnpied  all  day.  He  was 
the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  of  the 
boys— as  Mr.  Brooks  always  called  his 
sons — and  the  chief  management  of  the 
farm  devolved  upon  him.  If  he  had  a 
spare  moment,  he  was  ashamed  to  spend 
it  in  genUe  dalliance  with  his  bride ;  for 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  ridicule,  and 
knew  his  father  looked  upon  such  follies 
wi&  contempt.  Phil  had  a  frank,  natu- 
rally genial  nature;  but  the  paternal 
hammer  had  beaten  so  unceasingly  upon 
him  since  his  birth,  that  it  was  only  oc- 
casionally the  original  spirit  gleamed 
forth.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
four  years  old ;  and  if  he  had  ever  been 
caressed  or  kissed  by  his  father,  it  was 
so  long  ago  that  he  had  forgotten  it 
Mr.  Brooks  met  the  boys,  after  long  ab- 
sences, with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  po- 
lite inqttiries  as  to  the  state  of  their 
health.  Phil,  therefore,  regarded  a  kiss  as 
an  effeminate  Melinda  Malvina  romance, 
and  any  display  of  affection  before 
the  most  intimate  third,  as  a  weakness 
that  would  render  him  superlatively  ri- 
diculous. In  company  he  treated  Ellen 
with  a  cold  neglect,  uiat  stung  to  the 
quick  her  affectionate,  demonstrative 
disposition.  "Ah!"  she  thought,  **if 
he  loved  me  as  I  do  him,  he  would  not 
be  occupied  with  what  other  people  may 
observe  ;  he  would  not  sacrifice  me  to 
the  fear  of  ridicule."  And  she  began 
to  doubt  the  depth  of  his  love — the  ca- 
pacity of  his  fmection. 

VII. 

"  Phil,  dear,"  said  she,  just  after  tea, 
one  cool,  autumn  evening,  **do  let  us 
have  a  fire  in  our  room,  and  sit  there 
this  night ;  I've  so  much  to  say  to  you ;" 
looking  into  his  face,  snpplicatingly. 

"Certainly;  ^kwould  be  delightful," 
answered  he,  brightening  up ;  *'  but — " 
glooming  down — "father  might  think 
we  were  exclusive,  and  feel  hurt.*' 

"  Ton  are  always  so  tired  at  bed-time, 
tiiat  you  fall  asleep  the  moment  your 
head  touches  the  pillow,"  suggested 
Ellen,  timidly. 

Phil  sighed. 

'I  If  we  do  it  once,  we  shall  want  to 
do  it  always ;  and  father  will  think  we 
hare  taken  tiie  stand  to  isolate  our  even> 


ings,  and  break  up  the  family  circle; 
'twont  do,  indeed,  Ellen." 

She  said  no  more,  but  went  down 
with  Phil  to  the  sitting-room,  to  endure 
another  Brooks  evening.  No  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  no  books  on  the  table ;  no 
musical  instrument  but  the  dinner-hom, 
on  the  wide  domiun.  Mr.  Brooks  ar- 
gued tilat  natural  landscapes  were  better 
than  artificial ;  and  you  nad  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  out  at  the  window,  to  get 
your  fill.  As  for  statues,  he  had  rather 
see  a  plump  Dutch  woman,  any  day. 
Literature  was  wish-washy  trash  ;  it  did 
not  advocate  any  great  principle,  but 
rather  pegged  people  down  tifi^hter  to 
old  sins  and  forms.  The  taUes  were 
laden  with  reform  and  progressive  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  and  the  family 
were  always  m  distress  for  a  bit  of  waste 
paper,  as  all  were  religiously  preserved 
on  a  shelf,  in  Mr.  Brooks's  own  room, 
never  to  be  referred  to  in  his  life.  Mu- 
sic, he  said,  tickled  the  ear.  He  liked 
to  hear  a  ballad,  or  a  mother  sin^g  to 
her  baby ;  but  cultivated  music  did  more 
harm  than  good ;  a  high  state  of  art  al- 
ways accompanied  a  high  state  of  cor- 
ruption: witness  Bome,  Greece,  and 
modem  Europe. 

Ellen  was  a  cultivated  singer ;  she  had 
a  fine  voice,  and  great  musical  sentiment. 
How  could  she  ever  sing  before  him  ?  He 
would  certainly  call  it  squalling ;  so  she 
told  Phil  she  did  not  care  to  have  a 
piano.  Phil  had  never  heard  a  musical 
note  in  his  home ;  he  could  not  whistle 
"Yankee  Doodle"  straight  through, 
and,  therefore,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
quite  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  piauo. 
He  did  no^  perceive  how  easily  Ellen 
was  discouraged  by  the  want  of  sympa- 
thy in  others,  nor  how  fast  she  was  fall- 
ing into  the  same  slavery  of  deference 
that  enthralled  him. 

Mr.  Brooks  reads  the  paper,  and  nods ; 
Jim  lies  fast  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  Phil 
casts  up  accounts,  and  nods ;  Sam  ties 
up  seeds,  and  nods ;  aunt  Tabby  knits, 
and  nods;  and  Ellen  sews,  fearfully 
wide-awake,  in  the  midst  of  the  oppres- 
sive silence.  The  Brookses  are  noted 
as  a  sleepy  family ;  and  there  is  even  an 
anecdote  of  their  having  instituted  even- 
ing readings,  and  been  found  by  a  Mend, 
just  i^er  tea,  all  asleep,  reader  included, 
at  the  first  page.  Sometimes,  in  the 
shock  of  bobbing  backwards  or  forwards, 
Mr.  Brooks's  eye  lights  on  an  article 
that  pleases  him,  or — his  moral  respon- 
sibility being  always  present — that  may 
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be  of  service  to  the  boys.  He  asks  Sam 
to  read  it  aloud.  Sam  is  a  dismal  reader, 
never  enmiciates,  or  changes  the  tone, 
or  stops,  or  looks  up ;  even  a  lamb-like, 
droning  article  would  feel  tiiat  it  was 
overdone  in  monotony ;  and  the  fiery, 
denunciatory  words,  that  expected  to 
burst  forth  in  thunder-claps,  fall  faint 
and  mangled  victims  on  the  listener's 
ear.  Ellen  gathers  the  sense  of  it,  and 
tries  to  like  it ;  but  it  is  too  savage  to 
suit  her  mild  spirit.  She  only  knows  it 
is  invectives,  vituperation,  and  calling 
of  names  of  some  party,  sect,  or  indi- 
-ndual.  A  little  discussion,  perhaps, 
fpUows  the  article;  but  as  the  bo^s 
have  been  modeled  on  the  father,  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  slight,  they  soon  meet  on 
common  ground. 

vni. 
Mr.  Brooks  sees  Ellen  is  not  happy, 
but  not  an  inch  will  he  bend  to  her.  lus 
views  of  life  are  the  right  and  Christian 
ones.  She  must  bend  to  him.  He  con- 
tinues to  inyeigh  against  the  town,  its 
foHies,  luxuries,  superfluities,  frivolities, 
forms,  filth,  vices,  and  winds  up  by  pro- 
noxmcing  it  a  beastly  place.  Ellen  loves 
tiie  very  smoke  that  CTims  it ;  the  thea- 
tre, where  she  has  often  shed  tears  at 
thrilling  scenes ;  the  concert-halls,  filled 
with  recollections  of  floating  melody  and 
happy  faces;  the  lecture-rooms,  that 
opened  to  her  noble  thoughts  and 
HteraiT  tastes;  the  long,  gay  streets, 
varnished  with  pictures,  vases,  all  that 
human  ingenuity  can  invent;  the  dear, 
old  church,  hallowed  by  saintly  preach- 
ing and  the  kind  face  of  the  a^ed  minis- 
ter who  had  christened  her,jom6d  in  her 
childish  sports,  sat  by  her  bed  of  sick- 
ness, Bootning  it  with  sacred  truths,  and 
married  her  to  dear  Phil;  the  house 
where  she  was  bom,  with  the  seeds  she 
planted,  now  grown  into  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  around  it ;  the  warm  hearts 
that  cherished  her  with  tender  love,  and 
the  merry  spirits  ever  gushing  over  in 
vivacious  streams  around  her  father's 
fireside.  And  was  that  a  false,  frivolous 
existence — and  her  yearnings  after  it 

Somptings  of  the  devil  ?  It  must  be  so. 
r.  Brooks  was  wise  and  exemplary, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
She  would  try  to  change ;  to  like  the 
country  and  solitude ;  to  get  up  some 
interest  in  milk  and  chickens ;  in  fine, 
to  imitate  Aunt  Tabby — unruffled  Aunt 
ToJ>by,  who  worked  at  everything, 
everywhere,  darned  and  patched  gar- 
ments of  such  hopeless  condition  that 
TOL  vn.— 6 


one  would  have  supposed  the  Brookses 
the  poorest  of  creation,  and  who  never 
seemed  to  have  a  desire  beyond  the 
routine  of  her  daily  life.  So  she  fol- 
lowed Aunt  Tabby  to  the  dairy,  the 
kitchen,  tiie  cellar,  the  smoke-house,  the 
wash-room,  the  chicken-coops,  the  bam 
and  the  stable.  Aunt  Tabby,  kind  soul, 
was  delighted;  she  had  thought  Ellen 
•'  a  pretty,  loving  creetur,  but  of  no  bom 
use;"  and  she  gave  her  the  lightest 
labors  to  perform. 

Ellen  went  egg-hunting,  first  in  the 
stable,  where  she  stood  looking  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  the  horses'  heels,  and 
then  rushed  past  them  with  a  beating, 
sinking  heart.  The  bam  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  off.  There  was  the  bull, 
that  snorted  at  her,  and  looked  so  red- 
eyed  and  fierce  that  she  quivered  in 
every  limb.  Then  she  had  such  a  time 
getting  the  hens  off  their  nests !  Mrs. 
Pekin,  Mrs.  Nankin,  and  many  otiiers 
of  similar  kin,  were  determined  to  set. 
They  had  been  cheated  into  laying  over 
a  hundred  eggs,  to  be  set  on  by  com- 
mon hens,  and  they  would  not  stand  it 
any  longer.  They  could  see  their 
downy  ofi&pring  now,  being  brooded 
and  fed  by  false  mothers,  while  they 
sat  in  wronged  maternity  over  two  eggs, 
and  one  of  them  porcelain  at  that.  As 
Ellen  poked  at  them  with  a  long  stick, 
their  sullen  eyes  and  swelled  oreasts 
said,  as  plainW-  as  could  be,  that  those 
two  eggs  should  come  into  chickens,  if 
they  died  for  it.  So  they  pecked  the 
stick  furiously,  and  when  they  got  a 
hard  rap  on  the  head,  sat  stiller  and 
squeaked,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings. 
Ellen  tried  to  pry  them  up,  but  their 
bodies  were  so  heavy  and  shppery,  and 
they  scrabbled  so  hard  to  get  on  the 
eggs  again,  that  she  did  not  often  suc- 
ceed. She  was  afraid  to  walk  up  boldly, 
throw  her  apron  over  them,  capture 
them,  and  lift  them  out  as  Aunt  Tabby 
did.  They  looked  so  big  and  formida- 
ble, and  she  had  va^e  story  reminis- 
cences of  hens  peckmg  people's  eyes 
out.  Aftief  much  open  and  concealed 
warfare  and  stratagem,  scraping  her 
legs  in  falling  through  the  loft  beams, 
choking  over  hay-dust,  and  getting  her 
feet  saturated  in  the  stable-yard,  Ellen 
reached  home — ^hot,  nervous,  and  ex- 
hausted, with  a  low  back-ache  that  kept 
visions  of  beds,  couches,  sofas,  any- 
thing horizontal  with  a  pillow  on  it, 
floatmg  in  her  brain. 

She  did  some  hou9e«-work,  and  was 
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finally  obHged  to  Btretoh  herself  on  the 
parlor  sofa. 

The  horn  blew  for  dinner. 

••  Why,  Nelly,"  said  Phil,  entering, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  you  7" 

'*  I  am  tired,  and  my  ba!ck  aches,  dear 
PhU." 

^*  Come  and  eat  some  dinner ;  may  be 
you'll  feel  better." 

IX. 

At  the  dinner  table  Mr.  Brooks  said : 
•*Phil,  I've  had  a  letter  from  your 
cousin  John.  He  says  hb  wife's  sick 
again.  I  don't  wonder;  she'll  always 
be  sick,  as  long  as  she  Uves  in  town 
and  doesn't  work.  I  guess  it  wooldn't 
be  much  of  a  loss  if  she  should  die ;  she's 
a  useless,  ailing  creature,  and  doesn't 
earn  the  salt  that's  in  her  bread." 

**  She  can't  work  much  when  she  is 
sick,"  suggested  Phil. 

**But  she  wouldn't  be  sick  if  she 
worked,"  retorted  the  father.  **  I  guess 
her  kitchen  girl  isn't  sick.  She  fancies 
she  has  got  an  ache,  and  lies  right 
down.  Now,  if  her  girl  has  an  ache, 
she's  got  to  work ;  and  the  conse<^uence 
is,  the  &;irl  gets  well,  and  the  mistress 
is  bed-ndden,  with  a  doctor  pottering 
over  her.  There's  nothbg  like  work 
to  strengthen  and  cure  people.  John's 
wife  has  been  brought  up  in  an  idle^ 
artificial  way,  and  she  won't  bo  worth  a 
^  till  she  changes." 

"  It's  rather  late  for  her  to  alter  her 
constitution  now,"  said  Phil. 

•*  Nonsense,  she's  only  thirty ;  and 
there  are  cases  of  people  having  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty.  If  you  treat 
yourself  right,  there's  no  necessity  of 
being  sick,  till  the  final  death  illness. 
God  knows  what's  best  for  us,  tmd  he 
made  work  a  sacred  duty  to  every 
Christian  souL  There  should  be  no 
drones  in  the  human  hive — no  shirking 
off  of  a  mite  of  our  work,  upon  our 
brother.  Labor  should  be  equally 
divided;  and  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  stand  in  the  traces,  we  should  per- 
form our  share." 

Ellen  ventured  to  say,  that  if  we 
were  brought  up  so  from  infancy,  per- 
haps we  might  DC  able  to  do  it  But 
Mr.  Brooks  contended  that  Grod  was 
merciful,  and  we  could  resenerato  our 
bodies  as  we  could  our  soms :  in  proof 
of  which  he  pointed  to  Aunt  Tabby, 
whom  he  said  he  recollected  as  a  very 
delicate,  oomplaininff  girl,  and  who  had 
become  the  tough,  iron  spike  she  was, 
by  dint  of  work. 


Ellen  understood  the  lesson ;  she  bad 
received  many  such  over  the  shoulders 
of  a  third.  She  knew,  by  secret  divi- 
nation, as  well  as  if  he  had  said  it.  that 
he  thought  her  a  gilded  toy — a  delicate 
lady,  of  no  fixed  pnndples — a  misguided 
creature  from  the  charnel-house  of 
the  past,  transplanted  into  the  hot-bed 
of  the  present.  It  was  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune  that  Phil  had  not  selected  a 
strong  country  girl ;  but  ho  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  educate  her  in  their 
views,  and  try  to  inspiro  her  with  zeal 
in  the  immense  questions  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Brooks,  therefore,  talked  unoeoA- 
ingly  upon  these  subjects.  He  served 
them  up  at  breakfast,  dinner,  su]^per, 
and  through  the  long  winter  evening 
Ellen  could  not  help  admiring  the  in- 
genuity with  which  he  would  turn  the 
most  common-place  remark  into  that 
great  channeL  He  evidently  conwder- 
ed  himself  a  progressive  delegate  from 
God,  accountable  for  every  moment 
that  was  not  spent  in  the  cause.  Blind 
Mr.  Brooks !  He  did  not  see  the  satiety 
that  filled  the  silent  faces  around  him. 
Deaf  Mr.  Brooks !  He  did  not  hear  the 
boys  confess  to  each  other  that  they 
wished  progress  wero  in  the  bottomless 
pit  ^  And  narrow-minded  Mr.  Brooks ! 
he  did  not  perceive  that,  to  advance, 
one  must  be  as  universal  as  the  God  it 
was  his  secret  boast  to  imitate. 

Old  Willet  said  of  Bamaby,  that 
'*the  lad  needed  imagination."  If  he 
had  applied  it  to  Mr.  Brooks,  he  would 
have  nit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
There  was  not  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his 
virtuous  breast — ^not  a  gleam  of  senti- 
ment in  his  Christian  brain.  If  he  had 
had  any  when  young,  it  had  vanished 
in  his  grim  battles  with  sinful  humanity. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, and  his  tongue,  a  fiaming  sword, 
hacked  mercilessly  at  the  enemy.  Not 
that  he  believed  in  war.  Far  from  it — 
he  was  a  peace  advocate,  and  tender  of 
the  bodies  of  his  brethren;  but  war 
upon  souls — souls  that  did  not  look 
from  the  same  point  of  view  with  his 
elevated  humanity — was  another  thing ! 

X. 

Ellen  is  in  a  flutter  of  happiness ;  she 
is  making  secret  preparations  to  receivo 
Rose  Lea  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Everything  has  been  scrubbed 
and  bleachea — pies  made,  turkeys  and 
chickens  coopea  and  crammed — and  all 
inside  the  house,  as  Aunt  Tabby  re- 
marked, is  in  apple-pie  order.    Ellen 
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si^s  as  she  thinks  of  the  tasteful  no- 
thinffs  of  Ktde  expense,  that  poetize  the 
direUing  of  Rose.  She  dares  not  pro- 
pose the  purchase  of  such  effeminating 
laxnries,  so  she  pli^s  her  needle  husily 
to  mfdLe,  from  old  duds,  drapery,  toflet 
and  table-covers,  mats,  pincnshions,  and 
various  gewgaws  (puzzlers  to  the  most 
practical  utilitarian),  to  decorate  Rose's 
room.  She  has  embroidered  for  her,  as 
a  Christmas  gift,  an  exquisite  scent- 
bag,  which  is  to  pop  out  from  a  powder- 
box,  on  coiled  wire,  and  amaze  Rose 
exceedingly.  The  boys  have  admired 
it  one  by  one.  Mr.  Brooks,  too,  says 
it  is  pretty,  while  holding  it  awkwardly 
as  he  would  a  yoong  miby,  but  adds 
that  perfumes  are  ^fling  things,  being 
generally  used  to  hide  nastiness,  beside 
having  tor  their  base  detestable  alcohol^ 
that  scourge  of  mankind. 

Ellen  loved  perfumes  with  her  whole 
soul;  her  books  were  full  of  dried,  odor- 
ous flowers ;  her  drawers,  of  lavender, 
rose  leaves,  and  lemon  verbena;  her 
toilette-boxes,  of  bottles  of  perfume. 
The  latter  were  artificial  compounds,  to 
be  sure,  ^diich  Mr.  Brooks,  doubtless, 
thought  a  departure  from  nature — that 
boundary  line  which  every  body  quar- 
rels about,  imagining,  aa  the  whole 
upper  world  might  at  noon-day,  that 
the  sun  was  directhr  over  its  head,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  directJy  over 
tibe  head  of  anotiier.  Somebody  says 
savages  are  the  primitive  origind  race,  a 
speaking  manifestation  from  G^d  what 
life  men  were  intended  to  lead ;  some- 
body else  says  savages  are  the  fag  end 
of  an  ancient  race  dwindled  down  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.*  However 
it  might  be,  artificial  compounds  were 
dear  to  Ellen.  Her  memory  was  like  a 
garden  where  each  odor  was  a  recollec- 
tion of  some  n>iritual  flower  that  had 
Uoomed  in  her  being.  Heliotrope — she 
stood  in  tho  crowd  a  blushing  May- 
qipeen,  and  the  scent  from  the  handker- 
chief her  mother  had  perfumed  for  her 
stole  out  and  min^d  vaguely  with  the 
scene,  making  it  richer  in  love  and 
beauty.  Viokfc— she  felt  Phil's  first 
kiss,  and  again  the  odor  slid  down 
through  his  curls,  and  she  gazed  up  the 
winding  celestial  ladder,  Slinking  she 
saw  ascending  humble,  blue-eyed  angels 
— spirits  of  the  departed  flowers.  These 
porfumed  dates  of  a  delicious  and  poetic 
past  wero  as  precioas  to  Ellen  as  the 


history  of  g^ory  and  happiness  can  be 
to  a  nation. 

As  Ellen  sadly  carried  the  scent-bag 
— the  halo  of  its  beauty  now  slK>m  off— 
to  its  place  of  destination,  she  wished 
she  knew  what  naturo  was ;  she  had  a 
secret  terror  of  it  as  something  cold, 
hard  and  baro,  but  very  salutary ;  and 
as  she  pined  to  be  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally better,  she  determined  to  examine 
into  the  warp  of  her  being  and-  pick  out 
the  artificial  {hroads  a  wrong  education 
had  woven  there.  She  would  be  brave, 
if  it  did  hurt  and  bleed. 

XL 

That  evenmg  they  sat  round  the 
blazing  &[e  tiiat  crackled  and  sent  forth 
sheets  of  flame  and  sparks  from  the 
great  chimney  place.  Jim,  who  was 
of  rather  a  studious  turn,  was  poring 
over  an  elementary  German  book ;  Sam, 
poor  child !  whose  slow  oomprehen8|on 
and  thick  blood  had  been  made  slower 
tuid  thicker  by  the  absence  of  all  lively 
amusements,  snored  lustily  on  the  sofa. 
Mr.  Brooks's  feet  looked  as  if  they  were 
glued  to  the  mantol-piece,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  scorohed  woolen  hinted  that  he 
was  enjoying  a  roast  and  nap  at  tiie 
same  tune.  His  faithful  companion, 
tiie  newspaper,  that  had  been  placed 
over  his  nead  to  shield  it,  had  supped 
down,  and  left  his  ample  baldness  in 
full  glow. 

Aunt  Tabby  was  economically  twin- 
ing into  padding  and  blue-bags  frag- 
ments of  prodigal  shirts,  that  in  the  late, 
wash  had  absolutely  ejected  whole  the 
last  patch.  Aunt  Tabby  does  not  ask 
ask  whether  the  stitohes  will  hold  this 
time,  or  not.  She  is  doing  her  duty, 
and  would  not  sleep  qoietiy  in  her  bed 
or  grave,  if  the  pieces  were  not  turned 
into  something.  Ellen  worked  on  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  Mr.  Brooks,  and  had 
mgeniously  ^irranged  books  and  work- 
baskete  to  overshadow  them  from  the 
observing  eye  of  that  gentleman.  She 
looked  Imppy ;  for  her  thoughts  were 
full  of  the  pleasant  surprises  she  was  to 
^ve,  and  of  the  commg  of  the  dear 
triend  for  whom  her  soul  thirsted. 

**Phil,"  she  said,  as  he  at  last  laid 
down  his  pen  and  closed  the  ponderous 
book  of  Ids  farm  journal,  **we  must 
write  to  Rose  to-morrow,  and  repeat  the 
invitation  formally — not  that  she  is 
formal,  you  know;   but  I   think  she 
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would  feel  pleasanter  to  see  that  you 
join  heartily  in  the  desire  to  welcome 
her." 

'*  Reach  me  the  portfolio.  I  gaess 
I»U  do  it  now,"  said  Phil. 

The  paper  rattled  and  tumbled  from 
Mr.  Brooks's  lap.  He  rubbed  his  half- 
blistered  parts  as  if  the  stinging  felt 
good,  yawned,  stretched,  got  up,  and 
said  to  Phil,  **  Did  I  not  hear  something 
about  an  invitation  ?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  Phil,  *•  I  am  going 
to  write  to  Rose  Lea  to  pass  the  holi- 
days with  us." 

**  Hum !  I  think  you  might  hare  made 
a  better  choice,"  said  Mr.  Brooks  con- 
temptuously. "Mr.  Lea  is  a  wine- 
bibber  and  a  time-server  and  worshipper 
of  Mammon ;  his  wife  is  a  pert  minx  and 
a  pleasure-seeker.  I  prefer  you  would 
not  invito  them,  as  I  do  not  wish  the 
boys  to  be  influenced  by  such  trash. 
Besides,  I  have  received  a  letter  telling 
me  that  Adams  and  Brown,  two  staunch 
reformers,  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and  as  I  desire  much  that  you  should 
become  acquainted  with  them,  I  have 
invited  them  to  visit  us.** 

Phil  said  nothing.  Ellen  sat  stunned 
and  rigid  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  The 
force  of  the  decree  dawned  on  her  slowly, 
and  she  felt,  if  she  staid  there,  she 
should  shriek  or  rave.  She  left  the 
room  hurriedly  and  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  to  writhe  and  moan  as  she  plucked 
away  at  the  artificial  thread  of  an  un- 
worthy friendship  ;  but  like  the  main 
thread  of  a  ribbon,  the  more  she  pulled, 
the  more  it  shortened  and  curled  up  her 
past  being — bringing  memories  of  child- 
hood, school-days,  girlhood,  and  woman- 
hood shared  with  Rose,  so  near  and 
startling  that  she  quivered  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  and  stuffed  the  pUlow  in  her  mouth 
to  choke  back  the  convulsive  sobs. 

Phil  staid  some  lime  down  stairs, 
though  he  was  dying  to  go  up ;  but  it 
might  seem  silly  to  be  sympathetio  or 
sohcitous ;  so  he  trampled  on  his  epicu- 
rean desires  and  read  like  a  stoic  three 
long  columns  of  "  a  most  able  speech." 
When  he  went  up,  he  found  Ellen  pale, 
cold,  and  silent  He  had  left  her  alone 
in  her  grief.  If  she  could  have  wept  at 
first  on  his  bosom,  the  pang  would  have 
been  softened,  and  the  encircling  arms 
of  love  might  have  given  her  peace  and 
hope.  Phil  felt  it  now,  and  was  so 
sorry  and  penitent,  that  Ellen  recog- 
nized that  ne  really  loved  her  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  passed  the  night  wish- 


ing they  lived  on  a  desert  island,  that 
Phil  might  be  always  alone  with  her ; 
only  Rose  should  come  often,  and  with 
her  warm  sympathy  and  genuine  nature 
teach  Phil  that  pressing  manifestations 
of  love  are  nobler  thim  neglect,  even 
when  the  eye  of  the  whole  world  is  on 
us. 

xn. 

The  next  morning  Ellen  was  ill ;  and 
the  Brookses,  who  abused  the  whole 
race  of  physicians  when  well,  but 
always  sent  for  them  when  sick,  had 
the  doctor  soon  at  Ellen's  bedside.  He 
pronounced  her  complaint  a  nervous 
fever,  ordered  tonics,  quiet,  ridinff,  and 
change  of  scene.  EUen  recovered  rap- 
idly on  receiving  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  saving  she  should  leave  the 
girls  to  take  charge  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  and  start  directly  for  Owloopse— 
the  name  of  ihe  Brooks  estate ;  whether 
suggested  by  the  nightly  screeching  of 
that  sage  bird,  or  the  fact  of  the  Brookses 
sitting  widely  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
during  societv's  fancied  daylight,  and 
seeing  perfectly  clear  when  that  deluded 
body  groped  in  darkness,  is  not  known 
to  this  day. 

Mrs.  Grey  came ;  and,  energetic  crea- 
ture that  she  was,  proposed  taking 
Ellen  out  to  drive  the  first  day.  Now 
the  Brookses  were  always  very  busy ; 
they  would  necessarily  be  exceedingly 
busy  for  years  to  come,  as  the  farm 
when  they  took  it  was  an  old  one,  in 
the  most  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion .  The  neighborhood  was  not  thickly 
settled ;  and  though  they  had  nine  or 
ten  men  always  employed,  they  were 
generally  short  of  hands.  The  boys 
worked  like  day-laborers.  They  were 
up  early  in  the  morning,  swallowed 
their  meals  hastily,  and  often  protracted 
their  out-door  stay  late  into  the  evening. 
Phil,particularly,loved  dearly  a  farmer's 
life ;  it  suited  his  active,  somewhat  domi- 
neering temperament;  and  his  taste 
and  ambition  to  excel,  which,  if  left  un- 
biassed, wodd  have  shown  itself  in 
handsome  horses,  equipages,  and  pic- 
tures, now  found  a  vent  in  planning  and 
executing  a  m6del  farm.  Mr.  Brooks 
alone  led  an  easy  existence,  pottering 
about  just  enough  in  the  morning  to 
carry  out  his  dietetic  principles,  and 
sitting  all  the  rest  of  the  day  (it  was  a 
mystery  how  much  heat  his  thin  legs 
could  heox)  plump  up  against  the  chim- 
ney, reading  and  dozing.  There  was 
an  especial  stuffed  rocking-chair  which 
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was  respected  as  his.  Lest  the  reader 
should  wonder  how  he  reconciled  this 
comfortable  do-nothingness  with  his 
principles  of  equal  labor,  we  most  in- 
form mm  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  an  intense 
resp  ect  for  old  age ;  and  though  he  wa 
green  and  well  preserved,  he  had 
reached  the  period  when  he  considered 
himself  exempt.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
never  worked  but  in  the  quiet,  gentle- 
manly way  of  **  boss"  in  a  flourishing 
commercial  establishment ;  but  we  give 
Mr.  Brooks's  own  excuse  when  referring 
to  any  inconsistency  of  his  past  life — 
•*want  of  light." 

Mrs.  Grey  inspected  the  whole  farm 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  reconnoitering  sol- 
dier ;  and,  on  finding  six  horses  in  the 
stable,  and  a  carriage  and  buggy  under 
the  shed,  went  to  hunt  up  P&U.  She 
found  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves  though 
the  day  was  frosty,  with  a  long  nul  on 
his  shoulder,  aiding  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  a  new  fence. 

**  Phil,  isn't  tiiere  anybody  who  can 
drive  Nelly  and  me  this  afternoon  ?  It's 
a  clear,  bright  day,  and  I  thmk  the  air 
will  do  the  poor  child  good." 

"  The  horses  will  all  be  busy,  I 
guess,"  answered  Phil ;  "  we've  got  to 
send  four  of  them  now  in  the  wagon  for 
a  load  of  rails,  and  the  other  two  in  the 
cart  to  the  milL  We've  a  great  deal  to 
do  Uns  week  and  can't  spare  the  horses 
very  well." 

Mrs.  Grey  had  learned  by  question- 
ing Ellen  mat  she  had  never  been  to 
drive  except  on  Sunday,  when  the 
Brookses,  for  their  own  pleasure,  passed 
the  whole  live-long  day  at  a  neighbor- 
ing relative's.  To  eo  for  the  delight  of 
driving,  for  the  voluptuous  luxury  of 
quiet  and  motion  combined,  for  the  ex- 
hilaration caught  from  the  breezy  air, 
for  the  spiritual  happiness  floating  in 
the  shiftinff  landscape,  were  sentiments 
with  which  the  usefid,  well  principled 
Brookses  could  not  ^rmpathize. 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  disappointed.  Phil 
saw  it,  and  remembering  the  doctor's 
injunction  said:  **We  might  put  only 
two  horses  in  the  wagon,  and  leave  the 
other  two  for  the  carriage,  if  you  could 
get  any  one  to  drive  you.  I  can't  leave 
the  men." 

Mrs.  Grey  said  she  was  not  afndd  to 
drive,  she  had  done  it  often ;  but  Phil 
observed  that  the  carriage  horses  were 
skittish,  and  he  hadn't  any  confidence 
in  a  woman's  driving  anyhow,  they  al- 
ways went  like  &e  devil  and  ruined 


the  best  broken  horses.     '*  Ask  father, 
perhaps  he  will  take  you,"  added  Phil. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  reading.  Mrs.  Grey 
did  not  like  to  interrupt  him ;  so  sho 
sat  down  to  wait  till  he  had  finished ; 
but  meantime  he  wont  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  leffc  the  little  woman 
^lancbg  at  him  uneasily  and  revolving 
m  her  mind  how  she  should  frame  her 
request.  It  would  not  do  to  ask  right 
out  such  an  awe-inspiring,  respectable 
person ;  she  would  hint  at  it  and  give 
him  the  chance  of  offering.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  almost  always  reading  or  sleeping 
in  the  parlor,  the  only  room  where 
there  was  a  constant  mre,  besides  the 
kitchen,  so  that  the  other  occupants  of 
the  parlor,  out  of  good  breeding,  po- 
liteness, or  respect,  were  either  silent 
or  carried  on  a  subdued,  ghastly  conver- 
sation as  if  a  corpse  were  in  the  room. 

£Uen  and  Mrs.  Grey  were  now  en- 
caged in  one  of  those  pantomimic  col- 
bquies ;  but  the  latter,  being  naturally 
strong- voiced  and  lively,  grew  so  red 
in  the  face  and  whispered  so  hoarsely, 
that  Mr.  Brooks  wriggled  for  some 
time  as  if  he  were  being  grated,  and 
finally  awoke  to  ask  what  tune  of  day 
it  was. 

Mrs.  Chey: — Two  o'clock.  Sir;  it's 
a  most  charming  day  overhead;  cool, 
but  bracing  and  clear  as  a  bell.  Nelly, 
dear,  you  ought  really  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  wnat  the  doctor  says,  and 
keep  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Brooks  ? 

Mr,  ^roo^«  .•—Certainly,  ma'am. 
There's  nothing  like  in-door  work  and 
out-door  exercise  to  keep  the  body 
healthy.  I  suspect  you've  realized 
that,  ma'am. 

— ^This  was  said  with  a  glance  at  Mrs. 
Grey's  buxom  figure. 

Mrs,  Grey: — Oh!  yes;  yet  I  was 
never  weakly  as  NeUy  is,  but  one 
month  in  my  life ;  and  that,  when  I  was 
thrown  from  a  horse,  and  hurt  my  spine. 
I  remember  it  took  all  the  spirit  out  of 
me;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  riding 
in  the  fresh  air  every  dav,  I  believe 
nothing  on  earth  would  have  pulled 
me  off  my  back.  By  the^  by,  Mr. 
Brooks,  don't  you  think  riding  would 
benefit  Nelly?  The  doctor  recom- 
mends it. 

Mr,  Brooks  .---Biding  is  good,  but 
walking  is  better.  Legs  were  given  to 
ns  before  horses ;  and  I  presume  the 
Creator  intended  thereby  that  we  should 
use  our  own  legs,  whenever  we  could, 
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and  not  enslave  poor  dumb  bnttes  to 
carry  our  lazy  weight 

Mr$,  Grey,  going  to  the  window : — 
The  Bun  has  uawed  the  frost,  and  the 
paths  look  Teiy  moddj.  Phil  says  the 
carriage  and  horses  are  at  our  disposal, 
if  we  can  find  any  one  to  drive  ns. 

Mr.  Brooks: — Mud  is  a  very  inno- 
cent, inofiensive  dirt.  It  was  intended 
we  should  walk  in  it,  I  suppose,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  put  tnere.  The 
multitude  can't  ride.  The  masses  are 
obliged  to  walk.  Without  doubt  there 
are  now  thousands  of  human  beings 
delving  in  the  mud.  We  should  en- 
courage no  pleasure  that  they  cannot 
share,  particularly  useless  aristocratic 
ones. 

— Hereupon  Mr.  Brooks  again  glued 
his  feet  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  outwit- 
ted the  slippery  newspaper  by  pinning 
it  together  on  both  sides  ef  his  head. 

Ziu. 

Mrs.  Grey  and  Ellen  equipped  them- 
selves for  a  walk.  The  road  through 
the  farm  was  a  new  dirt  one ;  the  pa£s 
around  the  house  had  had  a  sprinkling 
of  gravel,  which  had  been  washed  away 
by  the  late  heavy  rains.  Ellon  was  de- 
pressed, from  the  recent  conversation, 
from  ^e  fresh  conviction  that  she  was 
expected  to  combat  savagely  against 
dear  old  ties,  8u£ferin^,  and  ill-health. 
The  soaked  stubble-fields  looked  to  her 
like  her  own  soul,  shorn  of  their  sum- 
mer gk>ries ;  the  still,  dark,  naked  trees, 
like  the  grim,  wintry  spirits  that  bound 
up  her  Hfe-sap.  She  was  soon  recalled 
to  realities  by  the  weight  of  her  shoes, 
which  she  found,  on  looking  down,  were 
surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  clayey 
mud,  that  seemed  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness at  each  step.  Mrs.  Grey  had  got 
a  stick,  and  was  punching  at  biers  vigor- 
ously, declaring  if  another  layer  stuck 
on,  she  shouldn't  be  able  to  lift  one  foot 
before  the  other. 

Pretty  soon  they  came  to  a  boggy 
place,  cut  up  by  horses'  hoofs;  and 
Ellen's  buskm  was  clenched  by  the 
heel,  and  torn  quickly  off  her  foot.  She 
stood  on  one  leg  while  her  mother  fished 
it  out  and  cleaned  it ;  and,  in  hopping  to 
a  bg  to  put  it  on,  left  her  other  shoe  also 
in  the  mire.  Her  feet  had  grown  thin 
with  her  body,  and  her  shoes  were  a 
little  too  large. 

Mrs.  Grey,  what  with  fatness,  carry- 
ing several  pounds  of  mud,  holding  up 
her  clothes,  and  jumping  to  reach  lumpy 


places,  was  so  distressed  and  out  of 
breath  that  they  turned  back. 

**  Mother  dear,  you  can  imagine  my 
winter  walks  here,"  said  Ellen ;  **  except 
that  I  havn't  you  with  me  to  make  them 
somewhat  bes^able.  I  took  just  such  a 
one,  alone,  six  weeks  afo,  and  since 
then  I  have  not  had  the  desire  or  cour- 
age to  repeat  it  Mud  may  be  innocent 
but  I  dislike  it  yery  much;  and  it's  so 
heavy  to  carry  that  walking  becomes  a 
fatigue  instead  of  a  recreation.  I  often 
think  of  the  long  streets  so  quickly  dried, 
the  crowds  of  people,  the  many  human 
things  to  interest  one,  and  the  loved 
£Eice8  of  friends  beaming  on  me  every 
few  steps.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  bve  Hm 
country.  I've  been  disappointed  in 
myself;  for  surel^r  it  would  be  pleasant  if 
I  had  enough  rustic  appreciation  in  me." 

Mrs.  Grey  suggested  that  nature  was 
gloomy  and  bare  now ;  perhaps  in  the 
summer  she  would  find  plenty  to  in- 
terest her. 

Ellen  smiled  sadly,  and  said  she 
trusted  to  find  more  to  reconcile  her  in 
the  little  child  that  would  soon  be  given  to 
her.  She  should  be  so  glad  to  be  in  the 
country  on  its  account  that,  perhaps, 
she  should  learn  to  love  it  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  it  would  giye  her  child. 
^  I  should  like  to  haye  it  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  never— oh!  never — ^go 
into  a  close,  hot  school-room."  Ellen 
spoke  with  so  much  fervor,  that  she 
changed  the  subject  quickly,  fearful  of 
having  brought  an  impUed  reproach 
upon  her  mo&er. 

Mrs.  Grey  was  so  occupied  with  the 
question  that  had  tormented  her  since 
she  first  came — whether  Ellen  was  hap- 
py— Uiat  she  did  not  notice 'it  but  said, 
abruptiy : 

'*  Nelly,  child,  it  seems  to  me  you're 
changed.  You  nev^r  were  gay  and 
noisy,  like  the  otiier  children ;  but  at 
.least,  you  were  always  ready  to  play 
and  laugh  in  your  own  quiet  way.  Now 
there's  a  strange  expression  about  you; 
you  smile  with  a  kmd  of  sadness,  as  if 
you  thought  you  ought  to.  Tell  your 
mother,  Nell,  pet  "  you're  happy?" 
And  the  poor  woman  threw  herself  on 
Ellen's  neck,  and  sobbed. 

Ellen  cried,  too,  but  asserted  that  she 
was  happy.  Every  one  had  some  cross 
to  bear,  and  she  supposed  hers  was  light 
in  comparison  to  many. 

'*  But  what  is  the  cross,  Nelly,  dear  ? 
aren't  they  kind  to  you  ?"  persisted  Mrs. 
Grey. 
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"  Oh,  yes .'"  replied  Ellen,  quickly ; 
'•they're  always  polite  and  oourteons. 
The  boys  are  amiable,  and  would  do  any- 
thing I  asked  them ;  but  I — ^I — the  fact 
is,  I  would  like  to  lire  alone  with  PhiL" 

"And  so  you  should,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
energetically.  **I  woold  not  ask  you 
to  live  with  me  even,  for  I  know  young 
folks  are  happiest  alone.  Have  you 
talked  to  Phil  about  it?" 

''No,  no,"  said  Ellen,  shaking  her 
head  alarmingly.  "  Phil  has  not  a  cent 
of  his  own,  has  been  brought  up  to  no 
trade  but  farming,  and  has  heard  such 
anathemas  against  the  town,  that  he 
fancies  he'd  £e  there  of  some  dreadful 
disease  after  a  monlii  or  so.  Besides, 
his  father  wouldn't  like  it." 

"And  what  if  he  wouldn't?"  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  bluntly. 

Ellen  looked  so  astonished  at  the  idea 
of  revolt  against  Mr.  Brooks,  that  Mrs. 
Grey  laughed,  and  said,  in  her  stout 
little  way,  she  would  talk  to  him  if  he 
were  as  dignified  and  lofty  as  the  great 
Mogul.  "  Why,  Nelly,"  pursued  she, 
"  all  he  wants  is  to  be  talked  to  plainly. 
I'm  so  vexed  to  think  I  hadn't  more 
oomrage  than  just  to  hmt!  If  I  had 
said  squarely:  Mr.  Brooks,  will  you 
take  Nelly  and  me  to  ride? — " 

"Well,  he  might  have  answered 
squarely:  No;  and  how  mortified  we 
should  have  felt !"  suggested  Ellen. 

"More  fools  we,  then,  Nelly.  He 
would  have  been  the  one  to  be  mortified, 
upon  reflection,  instead  of  dozing  snugly 
now  behind  the  principles  he  set  up  as 
precautionary  barriers.  I  tell  you,"  said 
the  shrewd  little  woman,  whose  plain 
good  sense  and  lively  independence 
made  her  less  afraid  of  Mr.  Brooks  than 
others  were,  "  if  people  are  selfish  and 
disobliging,  they  ought  to  have  the 
mask  puSed  off  their  faces,  and  not 
impose  upon  us,  poor  sinners !  with  the 
superior  airs  of  principles,  duty,  Chris- 
tiimity,  and  so  on.  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
turkey,  to  be  driven  about  by  any  red 
rag,  diaken  before  my  eyes  like  a  holy 
tanner!  But,  heavens!  Nelly,  how  pale 
and  fagged  you  look !  I'm  glad  we're 
near  the  house.  It  has  been  an  awful 
walk.  I'll  leave  my  shoes  outside," 
said  Mrs.  Grey,  lookmg  at  them  in  dis- 
may, "  and  go  right  up  stairs  and  change 
my  dress.  I  thought  I  had  held  it  up ; 
but  I  must  always  get  to  gesticulating," 
continued  the  good  lady,  indignanUy, 
"and  down  it  goes.  Nelly,  you  had 
better  rest  a  whue  in  the  parlor." 


"  Not  in  the  parlor ;  Fll  go  up  to  my 
room." 

"Irs  too  cold  there,  child;  you'U 
freeze." 

"  It  is  colder  down  there,"  siud  Nelly, 
shudderingly.  "The  walk  has  been 
short,  and  it  will  seem  strange  in  me  to 
be  so  tired." 

Mrs.  Grey,  being  rather  puzzled  by 
this  answer,  said  nothing,  went  to  change 
her  dress,  and  then  to  find  Phil,  to  whom 
she  intended  to  disburden  a  part  of  her 
anxieties,  and  advise  him,  bX  whatever 
sacrifice,  to  have  a  home  of  his  own. 

xrv. 

The  result  of  the  interview  she  com- 
municated to  no  one ;  but  as  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  talking  aloud  to  herself, 
we  suppose  it  would  be  no  betrayal  of 
confidence  to  insert  the  following  firag- 
ments : — 

"  Now,  it's  strange  he  seems  to  love 
NeUy,  and  to  be  really  distressed  at 
what  I  said  about  her,  and  yet  he  talk- 
ed all  the  time  about  his  own  healtii, 
dread  of  town  life,  attachment  to  farm- 
ing, and  having^  no  other  resources. 
He's  an  energetic,  likely  fellow,  and  Mr. 
Grey  could  easUy  find  him  something  to 
do ;  but  I  do  believe  he  had  rather  hang 
on  in  expectation  of  his  father's  wealth. 
I'm  afraid  he'll  be  gray  first ;  for  I've 
always  noticed  that  your  thin,  cautious 
people,  who  hoard  up  health,  take  life 
easy,  have  money,  and  are  considered 
incumbrances,  outlive  the  gloomiest  cal- 
culation. Phil  half  confessed  he  thought 
the  old  gentleman  a  bore,  and  said,  with 
unction,  he  wished  Jim  would  get  mar- 
ried. He  thinks  Ellen  will  become  used 
to  the  country,  and,  when  she  has  a  baby, 
won't  be  lonely.  I  trust  so.  I. must 
make  it  a  blanket" 

And  Mrs.  Grey  lost  herself  in  reflec- 
tions, whether  it  should  be  scalloped  or 
firinged,  worked  in  crewel  or  floss. 

Meantime,  Ellen  was  congratulating 
herself  that  she  had  had  the  courage 
not  to  tell  her  mother  all,  "Dear 
mother,"  she  thought,  "she  can  do 
nothing  for  me,  and  it  would  have  made 
her  so  unhappy  I  I  should  be  too  mor- 
tifijsd  to  have  her  know  what  was  said 
of  Rose  and  kind  Mr.  Lea."  And 
again  a  flush  of  indignation,  a  thousand 
times  daily  repeated,  reddened  her  pale 
cheek,  and  made  her  heart  thump  like  a 
hammer.  "  I  know  he  drinks  wine  for 
dinner,  but  he  never  abused  it  in  his  life ; 
as  for  his  being  a  worshiper  of  Mam* 
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mon,  Mr.  Brooks  then  must  have  been 
one,  to  get  the  wealth  he  has ;  a  jackass 
means  anything  and  nothing,  he's  alwajrs 
calling  people  asses.  How  strange  it  is 
that  an  austere  and  ceremonious  ^ntle- 
man  like  Mr.  Brooks  can  occasionally 
0^  people  such  hard  names!  But  a 
time  server."  Ellen  pondered  long 
on  that  sneering  epithet,  but  could 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  what  time 
it  was,  nor  how  it  could  be  wrong  to 
serr^  time,  as  it  served  us  constantly. 
She  wound  up  her  rovery  with  a  flood  of 
tears  that  assured  her  she  nev^  could 

five  up  the  Leas,  nor  get  them  out  of 
er  heart 

XV. 

Mr.  Brooks  bad  been  long  twinged  in 
his  conscience  concerning  the  Christi- 
anity of  eating  animal  food;  and  the 
next  day  at  dinner  declined  taking  any, 
preparatorr  to  his  expounding  his  views 
to  the  family.  He  had  recul  Si  that  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  the  learned 
journals  that  crammed  his  shelves,  and 
felt  ready  to  •  explode  with  authority, 
conviction,  and  zeal. 

"  Now  it  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  **  that 
eating  meat  is  a  low,  brutish  taste. 
Dogs  and  lions  eat  meat;  horses  and 
cows  don't,  and  they  are  much  kinder 
and  nobler  in  their  dispositions.  Some 
assert,  from  our  teeth  and  stomach,  that 
we  were  made  to  eat  it ;  but  they  argue, 
I  guess,  from  the  cravings  of  their  gross 
appetites.  Nations  that  live  principally 
on  rice  and  vegetable  diet  have  pro- 
duced the  most  instances  of  longevity." 

**Grood  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grey,  in  consternation,  **  you  wouldn't 
advise  people  to  give  up  meat  entirely  ? 
Why  we  oat  it  Qiree  times  a  day.  I 
always  slice  the  rarest  beef  and  mutton 
for  supper." 

**  And  bring  up  such  children  as  that^" 
said  Mr.  Brooks,  pointing  significantly 
at  Ellen.  **  It*s  terrible  to  &ink  how, 
through  ignonmce  and  lack  of  investi- 
gation, we  blight  the  lives  of  our  off- 
spring." 

'*  But  why  ain't  I  blighted  ?"  said  the 
good  lady,  glancing  down  at  her  portly 
person,  and  holding  out  an  arm  that 
mi^ht  bolster  a  giant;  **I've  eaten  it 
twice  as  long  as  she  has,  and  have  never 
been  sick  in  my  life,  but  once— and  that 
from  an  accident — you  know," 

»*  Well ;  but  how  long  will  your  life 
last?"  suggested  Mr.  Brooks,  "that's 
the  question.  We  were,  doubtless, 
intended  to  live  much  longer  than  we 


'  do.  Why  isn't  the  short-coming  owing 
to  meat?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  find  out 
the  way  to  Uve  the  longest,  without  two 
lives ;  a  meat  one,  and  a  vegetable  one,'- 
answered  she.  "  It  isn't  safe  to  experi- 
ment on  one's  self  otherwise." 

"  The  feelings  soon  tell  what  agrees 
with  the  body;  but  we  will  waive  that 
side  of  the  subject  and  turn  to  another. 
Will  yoji  go  out  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Grey, 
and  slay  me  and  dress  me  an  ox,  that  I 
may  feast  thereon  ?" 

*•  Not  I,  indeed." 

"  Well,  somebody  must  do  it  Now 
am  I  to  say  to  Sambo : — *  Sambo,  you're 
my  brother  before  God ;  but  I  cboose  to 
think  you  more  vulgar  and  beastly  than 
I  am.  Blood  won't  make  you  faint  nor 
anguish  sicken  you.  Lead  that  ox  far 
out  of  my  sight  knock  him  down,  rip 
him  open,  cut  him  up,  and  don't  even 
let  me  see  a  raw  piece  of  him,  if  you 
-love  me  and  value  my  nerves.  The 
cook  will  do  the  handling;  and  all  I 
desire  is  to  partake  of  it  when  in  a 
decent  state  to  suit  my  delicate  sensibili- 
ties.' People  may  pow-wow  as  much 
as  they  please,  but  that's  the  Christian 
view  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  Brooks  made  an  oratorical  poke 
— he  was  opposed  to  flourishes — and 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  see  any- 
body get  upon  a  higher  platform  than 
that! 

Mrs.  Grey  was  floored ;  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  triumphant  im- 
pressive silence,  soon  broken  through 
by  her  saying,  faintly,  *»She  didn't 
know  that  butchers  telt  abused — she 
never  heard  them  complain." 

*'  That's  the  worst  feature  of  it  my 
dear  madam ;  we  not  only  force  them  to 
a  brutal  employment  but  we  accustom 
them  to  it  so  that  they  become  brutes 
themselves,  and  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  number  of  slain,  and  the 
most  scientific  manner  of  slaying." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  she,  "I  didn't 
know  they  were  any  more  wicked  than 
other  men.  I've  been  to  market  these 
thirty  odd  years,  and  have  a  great  many 
butcher  acquaintances.  They  are  rather 
fat  red-faced,  and  big-voiced,  to  be 
sure,  but  they'd  say  as  cheerily: — 
*Good  morning,  Mrs.  Grey.  What 
now  ?  There's  a  splendid  steak  I  have 
saved  for  you,  just  suit  Mr.  Grey  to  a  T. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  Afrs. 
Grey;'  and  the  big  voice  would  sink 
into  a  whisper  as  fine  as  any  gentleman's. 
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•My  old  woman's  out  of  sorts,  and  I'd 
like  to  know  how  to  moke  tapjfvoker, 
I've  been  np  with  her  o'  nights  lately, 
and  last  night  she  took  a  craving  for 
some,  such  as  you  made  her  once,  she 
said.  I'll  just  take  it  down,  if  you've 
time.'  And  if  I  hadn't  insisted  on 
making  it  myself,  he  would  have  really 
written  it  with  a  bloody  pencil  and 
bloody  hands,  on  a  bloody  piece  of 

gaper.  I  thought  my  basket  was  rather 
eavy,  and  when  I  got  home,  I  found 
in  it  a  quantity  of  mutton-chops,  a 
soup-bone,  and  a  lump  of  liver  I  hadn't 
paid  for.  There  was  one  butcher  used 
always  to  bring  his  baby  in  a  basket 
when  the  weather  was  mild,  to  give  his 
wife  a  lift  in  the  work,  he  said,  but  I 
believe,  too,  because  he  couldn't  bear  to 
leave  it  behind.  I  never  could  go  by, 
without  stopping;  he  was  so  proud  and 
tender  of  it !  It  was  always  smeared 
with  candy.  One  day  it  had  the  colic, 
from  being  stuffed  with  the  best  things 
in  the  market,  and  he  asked  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  what  he  should  do. 
I  took  it  home,  gave  it  catnip  and 
lobelia,  and  it  soon  got  well.  Do  yon 
believe  that  butcher  never  had  change 
afterwards  when  I  went  to  buy  ?  It  ran 
up  into  a  bill,  and  he  wouldn't  present  it. 
Mr.  Grey  sent  him  what  he  considered 
the  amount ;  and  the  next  Christmas,  I 
had  a  present  of  a  handsome  silk  dress, 
that  the  girls  have  called  the  butcher- 
dress  ever  since." 

Mr.  Brooks  seemed  alarmed  lest  the 
private  histonr  of  all  the  butchers  was 
coming,  and  hastened  to  say  that  con- 
jugal and  paternal  love  were  strong 
animal  characteristics,  and  argued  no- 
thing for  human  progress. 

It  was  admitted  that  butchers  were  a 
degraded  class,  and  of  course  it  was 
their  occupation  which  made  them  so. 

Mrs.  Grey  contended  that  they  were 
no  more  degraded  than  any  class  absorb- 
ed in  material  wants,  and  the  struggle 
for  bread.  She  had  nursed  them  in 
sickness,  and  seen  them  under  the 
weie^tof  affliction;  she  knew  they  had 
nobiB  hearts  and  generous  impulses  like 
other  mortals.  **  They  were  fond  of 
me,"  added  the  good  lady,  blushing ; 
**and  Tm  sure  I  was  neither  conjugal, 
nor  paternal.  As  for  honesty,  I  have 
been  as  often  cheated  at  the  wagon  of  a 
fanner  as  at  the  sttdl  of  a  butcher.  I've 
killed    many  a   chicken    myself,  and 


believe  I  am  less  hard-hearted  than 
some  who  would  scorn  to  do  it." 

**  But  what  right  had  you  to  kill  a 
chicken?"  demanded  Mr.  Brooks,  seri- 
ously ;  *•  the  Bible  says :  thou  shalt  not 

murder .    You  laugh,  Mrs.  Grey; 

but  it  isn't  any  the  less  murder  because 
you  are  of  a  different  race,  or  stronger 
and  more  cunning  than  a  poor  dumb 
beast.  This  chicken,"  seizing  a  drum- 
stick, and  pointing  it  with  a  solemn 
ghostly  wave  at  Jane,  the  black  cook, 
who  entered  to  change  the  plates,  '*  this 
chicken,  four  hours  ago,  was  running 
about,  enjoying  itself,  and  would  be 
enioyin^  itself  now,  if  presuming  mor- 
tals had  not  taken  away  from  it  the 
measure  of  life  God  gave." 

The  murdered  leg  seemed  to  make  no 
great  impression  on  Jane,  who  had  a 
slight  greasy  rim  round  her  mouth,  as 
if  she  had  been  surprised  regaling  on 
the  choice  tid-bits  m  the  frying-pan. 
She  removed  the  platter  with  the  lazy 
indifference  of  one  whose  soul  is  full  to 
satiety  of  what  it  surveyeth,  and  report- 
ed in  the  kitchen  that  the  ^*old  gem'- 
mun  was  gwine  it  awrful  witii  a  leg  in 
his  hand." 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  rest  of 
the  discussion ;  for  Mr.  Brooks,  if  op- 
posed, hung  on  to  an  argument  like 
grim  death,  and  when  he  had  presented 
all  the  phases  of  it,  turned  them,  twist- 
ed them,  and  repeated  them,  dressed  up 
in  a  few  new  words  and  similes,  as  if 
they  were  original  and  striking  thoughts. 
He  never  took  a  speaking  part  in  the 
reform  meetings  be  attended,  never 
eased  himself  by  writing  articles,  though 
possessed  of  fine  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  certain  power  of  style.  His 
family  became  the  repository  of  all  his 
out-door  and  in-door  enlightenment.  He 
sat  in  ready,  sleepy  indolence  when  tri- 
fling, worldly  matters  were  broached, 
but  showed  he  listened  attentively  by  in- 
geniously screwing  some  remark  into 
the  basis  of  a  mighty  progressive  edifice. 
He  talked  to  Mrs.  Grey  lone  after 
dinner,  when  she  whispered  to  Ellen  she 
felt  so  buz-fuz  and  cottony  in  her  head, 
that  she  was  afraid  she  should  drop 
to  sleep  unless  something  was  done  to 
breeze  up.  But  such  men  as  Mr. 
Brooks  do  not  talk  in  vain;  and  the 
oonsequeuce  of  his  persuasive  talents 
was,  the  disappearance  of  meat  from  the 
table. 
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THE  dose  of  this  fine  collection  of 
the  late  Mr,  Calhoun's  writings  and 
speeches,  jodioioasly  edited  by  Mr. 
<>dl6,  afibrds  a  fitting  opportonity  for 
some  remarks  npoa  tne  political  theo- 
ries of  that  distingoished  man. 

Apart  from  the  ffeperal  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  leading  subjects  of  them, 
there  is  a  special  interest  arising  from 
the  peculiar  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  author.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
number  of  our  foremost  statesmen. 
He  was  connected,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  the  administration  of  the 
federal  government,  from  before  the  war 
of  1812,  or  from  the  close  of  the  era 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  em  of  the 
revolutionary  fi&thers  and  founders  of 
the  SepubHc,  till  his  death.  No  import- 
ant political  question  has  divided  the 
common  mind,  on  which  he  was  not 
called  to  speak  or  to  act;  and  it  is 
universally  conceded  that,  on  all  occa- 
sions, he  spoke  with  ability,  and  acted 
with  finnness,  if  not  discretion.  His 
fame,  as  a  legislator,  is  second  to  tiiat 
of  none  of  ms  colleagues.  Much  as 
we  Americans,  in  the  immaturity  of 
our  inteUectoal  development,  are  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  mere  poli- 
tical men,  we  have  scarcely  exsj^gerated 
those  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  S3iy  de- 
served the  wreaths  of  laurel  which  he 
won  in  the  Olympic  contests  of  tiie 
senate,  and  among  the  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished, but  a  peculiar  position. 
Scarcely  identified  with  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  of  the  nation,  he 
alternately  co-operated  with  and  op- 
posed  each;  and  always  on  grounds  of 
his  own,  and  with  an  mdependent  body 
of  followers  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely.  Mr.  Webster  was  never  such  a 
representative  of  the  East,  nor  Mr. 
Clay  of  the  West,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
of  the  South.  They  had  earnest  ad- 
mirers and  supporters,  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  and  many  who  adopted 
opinions  entirely  from  their  words;  but 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  lieges,  who,  besides 
admiring  him  and  supporting  him,  were 
willing  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and 


fic^ht  to  the  death  in  his  cause.  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  were  leaders, 
chosen  by  tiieir  friends ;  but  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  a  captain,  who  commanded 
his  troops.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of 
political  ffdth,  combined  with  this  grasp 
of  personal  influence,  idiich  at  one  time 
in  tiis  career  brou^t  him  into  open 
conflict  with  the  central  government, 
and  came  nearer  than  any  other  event 
in  our  history  to  the  overthrow  of  our 
federal  system.  He  was  called,  in  the 
bitter  partisan  animosities  of  the  day, 
John  Catiline  Calhoun;  but  notiiing 
could  have  been  more  unjust  to  his  po- 
sition, his  character,  and  his  alnfities, 
than  the  comparison  suggested  by  such 
a  parallel  There  was  nothing  of  oon- 
spuracy,  while  there  was  much  of  ^^allant 
ciaring  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
revolt  which  he  undertook  to  conduct. 

Besides  his  general  experience  of  po- 
litical life  and  his  origmal  habits  of 
thought,  Mr.  Cdhoun  was  one  of  the 
few  of  our  statesmen  who  have  possess- 
ed philosophical  genius,  and  whose 
tastes  led  them,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
of  practical  administration,  to  the  study 
of  abstract  principles.  His  enemiea 
used  to  deride  this  latter  quality,  as  hi* 
metaphysical  tendency,  implyii^  that 
it  was  somewhat  of  a  disqualification 
rather  than  a  merit ;  but  we  suspect  it 
was  true  in  his  case,  as  it  has  been  in 
so  many  other  cases,  that  his  metaphy- 
sics was  simply  their  ignorance,  and 
that  the  subtief^  and  depth  of  thought* 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  they 
were-  amply  able  to  ridicme.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  only  metaphysical  to  the  extent 
in  which  every  man,  who  seeks  to  pene- 
trate the  rational  grounds  and  first  prin- 
ciples of  science,  must  be  metaphysioaL 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  stereo- 
typed and  superficial  tiieories  of  poUtioal 
action,  which  are  commonly  accepted ; 
and  he  endeavored  to  find  deeper  and 
more  primary  truths.  Whether  h^  sue* 
ceeded,  we  shall  see;  but  the  attempt, 
in  that  direction,  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  with  fSetvor ;  and,  out 
of  the  range  of  party  meanness,  would 
have  been  regarded  with  fiivoor,  and 
not  reproach. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr. 


♦  The  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun,    Edited  by  Bichard  B.  Cballi. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1855. 
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Calhoon  was  pre&mnently  qualified  by 

Sraotioal  ezpenence,  and  special  en- 
owment,  for  the  ta^  of  speculating 
on  saints  of  goyeniment  We  do 
not,  however,  share  in  ike  sentiment  I 
which  confounds  practical  and  specu- 
latire  ability.  Some  knowledge  of 
actual  life  is  necessary  to  the  philoso- 
pher, and  some  knowledge  of  abstract 
principles  to  the  practician ;  but  great 
skill  m  practice  does  not  necessarily 
imply  great  acuteness  in  speculation, 
nor  does  great  sagacity  in  speculation 
imply  great  and  effectiye  power  in 
management  Comte,  indeed,  con- 
tends that  speculatire  men  are  qmt& 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  administration; 
because  intellectually  they  are  unpre- 
pared for  special  and  pressing  calls  on 
their  activity;  and,  morally,  they  are 
nnwillinff  to  take  a  sufficient  interest 
in  tiie  obtrusive  and  detailed  realities, 
witii  which  it  is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  deaL  But  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
practical  men  are  unfitted  for  the  duties 
of  investigation ;  for  while  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  mere  functions  of  adminis- 
tration, devoted  to  the  special  and 
temporary  aspects  of  questi(ms,  they 
are  not  apt  to  rise  to  those  contempla- 
tions of  the  whole — to  the  more  patient 
and  comprehensive  generalisations — 
whii^  are  the  province  of  philosophy* 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes  we  have 
a  posthumous  disquisition  on  Qovem- 
ment,  which  contams  a  summary  view 
of  Mr.  Calhoufi's  theory  of  the  origin, 
xuitnre,  and  ends  of  the  state,  in  the 
m^bt  constitution  of  political  society. 
With  the  larger  number  of  our  modem 
thinkers,  he  begins  by  discarding  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  **  natural  state,"  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  society, 
which  is  so  eratuitons  and  absurd  an 
assumption,  toat  one  wonders  how  it 
ever  crept  into  thought  Man's  only 
nataral  state  is  the  social  state,  without 
whidi  he  could  not  either  exist  physio- 
ally,  or  be  a  man  at  alL  When  tiie 
Bon  casts  hei  whelp  into  the  desert,  it 
will  grow  up,  through  its  own  unaided 
instincts,  into  a  pmect  Uon;  but  the 
human  infant,  cast  into  the  desert,  will 
perish  on  the  spot,  or  degenerate  into 
something  infinitely  less  l£an  man.  A 
communion  with  our  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  development  of  those 
intellectnal  and  moral  faculties  which 
constitute  us  men.  For  this  reason  the 
Creator  has  endowed  us  with  spontane- 


ous, sodal  impulses,  which,  without  any 
experience  of  the  pleasures  of  society, 
or  any  reasoning  as  to  its  probable  ad- 
vantages, lead  us  universally  into  asso- 
ciation. They  are  impulses  as  natural 
as  the  impulse  to  eat ;  and  the  human 
being  could  just  as  easily  thrive,  without 
that  food  which  is  the  nutriment  of  his 
body,  as  he  could  witiiout  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  reciprocation  which  is 
the  nutriment  of  his  mind  and  heart 

Society,  then,  being  one  of  the  most 
original,  positive,  and  indispensable  of 
the  needs  of  man,  must  be  also  one  of 
his  clearest  and  most  essential  rights. 
If  he  can  only  exbt  and  grow  by  moans 
of  fellowship  with  others — if  that  fellow- 
ship is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  his 
bodily  continuance  and  of  his  spiritual 
evolution — then  by  the  very  ordinance 
of  the  Creator,  in  placing  him  here,  he 
is  entitied  to  all  the  necessary  ministra- 
tions of  society.  He  is,  moreover, 
eoually  entitied  to  them,  to  the  extent 
01  his  capacity  to  receive  them,  with 
every  other  man,  whatever  conventional 
arrangements  his  predecessors  may 
have  made  to  the  contrary,  or  the  laws 
of  previous  society  have  determined. 
As  the  creature  of  ue  Heavenly  Father, 
he  ha^  a  right  to  every  bounty  which 
that  Father  has  made  auxHiarv  to  his 
creatureship.  This,  we  sav,  is  the  obvi- 
ous inference  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  primi- 
tive principal ;  and  yet  he  argues,  in 
several  places,  to  a  very  opposite  re- 
sult In  the  disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  he  denies  that  all 
men  are  **  created  free  and  equal,"  al- 
leging that  they  are  created  subject  to 
conditions,  and  with  the  most  flamnt 
di^>ariti6s  of  power  and  skUl.  Men, 
he  says,  are  bom  subject  to  parental 
authority,  and  to  the  laws  and  mstitu- 
tions  of  the  country  by  whose  protec- 
tion alone  they  draw  their  first  breath ; 
which  is  tme,  but  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  maxim  it  is  meant  to  controvert 
When  it  it  is  said  that  men  are  created 
free,  the  meaning  is,  not  that  they  are 
physically  or  morally  exempted  from 
the  laws  of  the  mediums  in  which  they 
live  (which  would  be  an  intrinsic  ao- 
surdity),  but  that  freedom  is  the  dis- 
tinctive and  constituent  element  of  their 
manhood — the  reason  whjjr  they  are  men, 
and  not  vegetables  or  ammals.  In  the 
same  way,  when  it  is  said  that  men  are 
created  equal,  it  is  not  asserted  that 
they  are,  or  ever  will  be,  equal  in  phy- 
ticaX  or  moral  capacity;  but  that,  as 
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oliildren  of  the  same  Father,  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  all  the  boanties  es- 
sential to  their  existence,  which  he  has 
bequeathed  as  a  free  gift  to  their  race. 
Again,  Air.  Calhoun  has  departed  from 
his  fundamental  truth,  when,  as  in  the 
letter  on  the  Rhode  Island  controversy, 
he  contends  that  the  sufi&age  is  not  a 
natural  but  a  conventional  right,  resting 
upon  the  concession  of  others,  or  upon 
the  political  constitution  of  the  state. 
But  if  socie^  be  the  natural  state  of 
every  man,  his  right  to  a  membership 
in  that  society,  and,  consequently,  to  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  those  acts  by 
which  he  is  affected,  is  also  naturaL 
Nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  that  right  on 
any  other  grounds  than  its  positive 
necessity,  as  a  means  of  self-defense  to 
the  other  members.  But  this  b  antici- 
pating. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  our  estimation, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Calhoun's,  society  is  the 
universal  because  inevitable  condition  of 
man.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  see 
another  no  less  universal  and  inevitable 
fact,  that  wherever  there  is  society  there 
is  government  As  man  is  not  possible 
wiUiout  society,  so  society  is  not  pos- 
sible without  ^vemment,  or  an  agency 
for  the  execution  of  its  ends.  Thj9  ques- 
tion, therefore,  arises,  what  is  the  origin 
of  this  coincidence?  Why  has  there 
never  been  a  society  without  a  govern- 
ment ?  Mr.  Calhoun's  solution  is,  that 
the  direct  or  individual  affections  of  man 
are  stronger  than  his  sympathies  or  so- 
cial feelings,  and  that  this  fact  occa- 
sions the  necessity  for  some  controlling 
power,  which  shall  be  vested  with  au- 
thority to  bring  his  repellant  into  sub- 
ordination to  his  attractive  feelings. 
By  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  ne 
angles,  we  feel  more  intensely  what 
affects  us  directly  than  what  affects  us 
indirectly  through  others.  Each  one  has 
a  greater  regard  for  his  own  safety  and 
happiness  than  for  the  safety  and  hap- 
piness of  others,  and,  where  they  come 
m  conflict,  will  prosecute  his 'own  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  others ;  and  hence  "  tiie 
tendency  to  a  imiversal  state  of  antagon- 
ism between  individual  and  individual, 
accompanied  by  the  passions  of  iealousy, 
anger,  and  revenge,  followed  by  inso- 
lence, fraud  and  cruelty,  and  ending  in 
general  discord  and  confusion,  if  not 
prevented  by  some  controlling  power," 
which  is  government  Jones,  it  is  ob- 
vious, gathers  a  mushroom  supper  for 
himself  with  far  livelier  satisfaction  than 


he  sees  Smith  or  Brown  eat  it ;  and  as 
Smith  and  Brown  each  entertain  the 
same  sentiments  about  that,  each  is 
more  likely  to  pursue  his  own  sapper 
than  furnish  suppers  to  others.  He  will 
even  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
suppers  of  others  if  they  happen  to  be 
scarce  and  he  very  hungry.  Grovem- 
ment,  therefore,  is  a  provision,  which 
Smith  and  Brown  adopt  as  a  shield 
against  Jones's  trespassing  voracity — 
it  is  a  social  reaction  from  individual 
selfishness. 

This  view  is  virtually  the  same  with 
the  celebrated  theory  of  Hobbes,  who, 
im  the  De  Cive  and  the  De  Cuvere  Poli- 
iico,  maintains  that  man,  in  the  state  of 
natural  liberty,  is  in  a  state  of  warfare, 
in  which  each  one  is  struggling  to  ad- 
vance his  own  interests ;  but  he  adds, 
that,  inasmuch  as  experience  shows  that 
universal  warfare  is  universal  suffering, 
reason  dictates  that  he  should  organize 
institutions  for  security  and  peace. 

In  either  form  we  do  not  think  the 
theory  an  entirely  accurate  statement  of 
the  case.  The  external  necessity  for 
government  takes  its  rise  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  human  constitution,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral ;  for  as  all  men  have 
not  the  same  capacity,  nor  the  same 
goodness,  they  must  differ  in  judgment 
and  purpose  in  regard  to  nearly  every 
question,  not  mathematically  demonstra- 
ble, which  is  presented  to  their  de- 
cision. Each  one,  without  supposing 
him  more  wicked  than  the  rest,  or  more 
stupid  than  the  rest,  would  be  inclined 
to  his  own  course,  by  the  simple  fact  of 
his  individuality.  Where  a  multitude 
of  these  individualities,  therefore,  are 
expected  to  act  together,  there  must  be 
some  acknowledged  rule  of  order  by 
which  they  shall  act,  and  some  minis- 
terial agent  by  which  that  rule  is  en- 
forced. But  Mr.  Calhoun  means  more 
than  this  simple  diversity  of  individual 
constitution,  when  he  says  that  govern- 
ment originates  in  the  superior  strength 
of  the  individual  over  tne  social  a£rao- 
tions.  By  individual  affections,  as  his 
arg^ument  assumes  throughout,  he  means 
the  selfish  affections — ^those  which  ter- 
minate in  the  individual's  woU-boing 
and  gratification ;  and  by  social  affec- 
tions, those  which  terminate  ii  the  well- 
being  or  gratification  of  oUiers,  or,  in  a 
word,  man  is  more  selfish  than  social, 
so  that  government  is  needed  to  restrain 
the  selfish  within  social  ends.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  however,  if  the  indi- 
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Yidual  tendency  is  permanently  stronger 
than  the  social,  let  us  ask  how  society 
gets  formed  at  all?  As  the  former, 
which  is  the  dispersive  or  centrifugal 
force,  is  more  intense  and  powerful  tiiaa 
the  latter,  which  is  the  concentric  or 
centripetal,  why  should  there  not  he  a 
c^neral  flying  tisunder  of  the  parts  ? 
There  can  be  no  society  where  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  society  together ;  and  no 
government,  of  course,  where  there  is 
no  social  union  to  be  governed.  In  the 
very  idea  of  society,  then,  some  kind 
of  an  equilibrium,  between  the  two  forces 
we  have  named,  is  implied.  Let  self- 
love  become  paramount  among  men  as 
it  is  among  brutes,  and  there  would  be 
no  more  society  among  men  than  there 
is  among  brutes — nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  gregation  for  some  predatory 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  let  social 
love  reign  exdusivelv,  and  there  would 
be  no  £ree  individuahties  amon^  men — 
nothing  but  mechanical  atoms  lost  in  a 
mass.  The  balance,  or  reciprocity,  be- 
tween this  projectile  force  which  swings 
man  away  nomhumanitv,  or  the  centre 
of  life,  aad  the  attractive  force  which 
draws  him  back  to  it,  must  be  inces- 
santly renewed  to  render  social  existence 
possible.  A  permanent  preponderance 
of  either  would  be  fatal  to  it ;  for,  in 
Hie  one  case  the  individual  would  be 
flnn^  off  into  savage  isolation  or  social 
nothmgness ;  and,  m  the  other,  would 
be  swallowed  up  by  his  race,  to  the 
total  loss  of  self-consciousness.  In  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  two 
principles  he  is  alone  enabled  to  live  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  conscious  member  of 
society.  His  relations  to  nature,  through 
his  senses  and  bodily  appetites,  prompt- 
ing him  always  to  self -gratification,  and 
his  relations  to  his  fellow-man  inspiring 
him  always  to  socid  gratification,  it  is 
only  through  the  equihbrium  of  the  two 
that  any  strictly  human  fellowship  or 
society  can  be  attained. 

Now,  the  defect  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
statement  is,  that  it  does  not  brin?  out 
the  £ELCt  that  the  social  or  sympawetic 
affections  are  as  liable  to  disorder  as  the 
individual,  and  just  as  much  create  the 
necessity  for  government.  Love,  for 
example,  ^hich,  as  it  respects  the  indi- 
vidual, is  a  truly  social  affection,  inas- 
much as  *t  takes  him  out  of  the  narrow 
sphere  of  his  personal  existence,  to 
blend  it  with  that  of  another,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  susceptible  of  the  most  fran- 
tic abuses,  as   regards  society.    The 


family  tie,  which  again,  as  it  respects 
the  individual,  is  a  generous  social  affec- 
tion, enlarging  and  filling  out  his  being 
with  the  noblest  and  sweetest  sympa- 
thies, may  yet  degenerate  into  a  nucleus 
of  cold  and  adamantine  inclusiveness. 
Ambition,  or  that  corporate  sympatiiy, 
which  leads  great  minds  to  the  organi- 
zadon  of  parties,  or  the  conduct  of 
armies  to  victory — as  in  the  cases  of 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon — ^will  often  lead 
them,  also,  to  the  disastrous  overthrow 
of  every  principle  of  order.  Benevo- 
lence itself,  or  the  pure  and  amiable 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  suffer- 
ing men,  unaccompanied  by  wisdom, 
wm  run,  as  many  say  of  the  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  agitations,  into  danger- 
ous fanaticism.  It  is  not,  consequentiy, 
the  simple  excess  of  the  individual  affec- 
tions, or  the  simple  wedkness  of  the 
social  feelings,  which  explains  and  lus- 
tifies  government,  but  the  irregularities 
of  both,  which  incessantiy  demand  ad- 
justment. 

The  real  origin  of  government,  how- 
ever, is  in  no  external  perception  of  its 
necessity,  but  in  an  internal  necessity, 
in  a  fundamental  idea  or  instinct,  if  you 
please,  of  our  human  constitution.  Ac- 
tually, as  we  know  from  history,  gov- 
ernments ori^ate  sometimes  in  the 
extension  of  parental  authority,  some- 
times in  voluntary  compact,  and  oftener 
in  force.  But  lying  back  of  all  acci- 
dental or  extraneous  occasions,  is  a  pro- 
founder  cause,  internal  to  human  nature 
itself,  and  explanatory  of  these  various 
phenomenal  manifestations.  We  have 
said  that  man  was  a  compound  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  affections,  which  lead 
him  to  society ;  but  he  is  likewise  more : 
for,  over  and  above  these,  he  is  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  moral  nature,  which 
qualifies  him  for  self-control.  He  as- 
pires, not  only  to  society,  but,  under 
the  ever  present  grace  of  God,  to  truth, 
to  goodness,  to  beauty ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  universal  unity  or  order. 
Degraded,  .ignorant,  or  savage  as  he 
may  be,  this  higher  life  wiU  solicit  ad- 
mission to  his  soul,  and,  once  entertained, 
will  conduct  him,  step  by  step,  through 
all  the  stages  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. His  every  attempt  at  government, 
then,  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  demo- 
cratic, is  the  result  of  his  love  of  unity 
and  order — feeble  at  first  and  unenlight- 
ened, but  gradually  gaining  strength  b^ 
exercise,  and  wisdom  through  experi- 
ence.   Just  as  his  sciences  grow  up 
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from  a  primitive  love  of  trath,  enlarged 
hv  aocamuladon  of  generaHzations,  and 
hu  arts  f^om  the  love  of  beanty,  disci- 
plined into  refinement,  so  his  govern- 
ments  are  perfected  under  the  impulse 
of  a  love  of  order,  made  wiser  and  better 
by  the  mingled  failures  and  successes 
of  centuries.  As  a  last  result,  in  this 
process  of  political  education,  he  attains 
to  the  conception  of  a  perfect  political 
society.  It  is  expressed  by  the  word 
justice,  or  equity.  He  finds  that  equity-, 
in  the  political  sphere,  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  equilibrium  in  the  mechani- 
oaL  Allowing  to  every  force  its  own 
unimpeded  action,  up  to  that  point  at 
which  it  would  intertere  with  the  same 
free  action  of  others,  it  gives  freedom 
to  each,  and  harmony  to  3l.  It  adjusts 
law  to  liberty,  stability  to  movement, 
and  order  to  progress.  It  reconciles 
the  individual  to  authority,  because  the 
individual,  recognizing,  in  the  principle 
of  justice,  his  own  better  nature,  to 
which  he  assents  from  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  goes  really  unrestrained  except  by 
himself,  while  it  invests  the  ministers 
of  power  with  a  divine  sanction,  because 
earthly  justice  is  a  reflection  of  the 
eternal  order  of  God. 

In  this  view,  which  we  say  is  the 
highest  that  man  has  yet  reached,  the 
function  of  government  is  regarded  as 
solely  juridical;  or,  in  other  words, 
preventive  of  wrong,  rather  than  pro- 
vocative of  good.  It  holds,  that  as  so- 
ciety puts  away  its  injustice,  every  so- 
cial blessing  must  ensue.  Do  you  ask 
why  ?  Because  it  perceives  that  ample 
provision  for  every  positive  activity  has 
been  made  by  the  Creator,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  man.  His  physical  ne- 
cessities, his  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
his  social  and  moral  desires  will  set  him 
in  motion  of  themselves,  provided  jus- 
tice will  but  protect  him  in  their  exercise. 
He  needs  no  driving  wheel,  but  a  bal- 
ance ;  no  stimulus,  but  security. 

Let  the  interference  of  individuals 
be  restrained,  let  the  excesses  of  society 
itself  be  curbed,  and  his  own  restless  im- 
patience to  improve  his  condition,  his 
ambition  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence, his  love  of  the  eternal  truth, 
tmd  goodness  and  beauty,  which  forever 
flow  from  the  great  fountain  of  life, 
into  his  heart,  will  impel  him  to  every 
acquisition  and  grace  which  can  expand 
or  adorn  his  nature. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  in  theory; 
but  dear  as  this  truth  is  in  theory,  it  has 


been  made  yet  more  clear,  by  the  prac- 
tical experiences  of  the  nations.  Those 
which  are  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, in  which  wealth,  knowledge,  and  re- 
finement are  the  most  widely  Sffused,  in 
which  willfulness  and  disorder  are  ihe 
least  pronounced;  where  tenderness  for 
the  female  sex  and  for  children,  and  bene- 
ficent sympathy  for  the  distressed,  are 
the  most  active ;  where  the  most  piOfuse 
provisions  for  education  and  science  are 
made,  and  the  interests  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  morals,  andrelimon,  are  most  enthu- 
siastically promoted,  are  precisely  those 
nations  in  which  governments  are  most 
restricted  to  their  primary  equitable  func- 
tions, and  the  people  lerfc  the  freest 
to  develop  their  resources  and  them- 
selves. 

Be  it  remarked,  at  the  same  time, 
that  politics  does  not  exhaust  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  As  men  have  duties 
to  each  other,  beyond  the  duties  of  jus- 
tice, so  society  has  a  sphere  of  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  political  sphere. 
Politics  is  a  branch,  only,  of  a  larger 
domain.  It  is  introductory,  both  as  a 
science  and  as  a  practice,  to  another 
and  higher  science  and  practice.  The 
usef ol  or  benevolent  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  need  an  organic  expi^ession, 
no  less  than  their  juridical  or  political 
relations.  The  subjects  treated  of  in 
what  is  commonly  caUed  political  econ- 
omy— the  end  aimed  at  so  widely  by  the 
European  socialists — are  the  relations 
to  which  we  refer,  are  among  the  most 
vital  of  human  interests,  and  demand  as 
thorough  and  effective  a  treatment  as 
those  preliminary  relations  which  are 
organized  into  what  is  denominated  the 
state.  In  other  words,  politics  is  but  a 
department  of  what  the  great  French 
speculator,  Comte,  barbarously  names 
Sociology,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term. 
But  the  difference  between  the  political 
relations  of  men  and  their  useful  or  be- 
nevolent relations  is  here — ^that  as  tiio 
object  of  the  former  is  justice,  whose 
authority  is  undeniable  and  universal, 
they  may  act  through  force ;  but  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  benefit,  they  can 
act  only  b^  voluntary  consent.  The 
state,  withm  its  sphere,  compels,  be- 
cause justice,  which  it  represents,  is 
imperative,  sovereign,  and  irresistible ;  , 
but  society,  in  the  greater  sphere  of 
uses,  merely  solicits,  consults,  and 
agrees. 

To  return  to  politics :  the  great  prac- 
tical question  is,  how  the  administration 
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of  justice— the  principal  function  of 
goyenunent — ^is  to  be  secured.  As  its 
efficient  agents  most  be  men  liable  to 
selfish  aberrations,  quis  eustodes  custo^ 
diet  7— who  will  take  care  of  the  gov- 
emment  7  How  shall  the  functtonaries* 
who  execute  the  just  will  of  society,  be 
themselyes  prevented  £rom  becoming 
oppressors  and  wrong-doers?  With 
Mr.  Calhoun  especially,  who  adopts  the 
selfish  view  of  human  nature,  this  is  the 
all-important  question.  He  treats  it 
with  extreme  u^nuitjr  and  the  most 
elaborate  care.  His  precursor,  Hobbes, 
had  answered  it  in  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  way,  for  one  holding  to  that 
theory— confine  the  government  to  as 
few  a^nts  as  possible,  i.  e.,  to  a  sinsle 
hereditary  monarch.  Eaised  by  his 
position  above  the  ordinary  temptations 
of  avarice,  fraud*  and  ambition,  nis  own 
interest  will  be  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  comimunity,  and  he 
will  act  impartially  towards  all.  But 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  too  much  of  a  demo- 
crat by  education,  and  too  good  a  logi- 
ciaut  and,  moreover,  had  re^  too  much 
of  human  history  to  bo  deluded  by  this 
£allacy.  He  accepted,  therefore,  the 
democratic  solution,  of  written  constitu- 
tions and  direct  responsibility  to  the 
people,  yet  with  a  difference;  he 
thought  written  constitutions,  in  tiiem- 
selves,  worth  no  more  than  tiie  parch- 
ment cm  which  they  were  written, 
against  the  interests  of  the  majority 
resolved  to  violate  them,  while  universal 
suffirage  by  itself  would  be  onlv  a  means 
of  giving  efficacy  to  the  wul  of  that 
nugority.  Whatever  the  constitution 
may  prescribe,  the  right  of  suffrage,  he 
argues,  by  placing  the  control  of  the 
government  in  the  majority,  **must, 
Srom  the  seme  constitution  of  our 
nature  which  makes  governments  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  society,  lead  to 
conflict  among  its  different  intjerests^ 
each  striving  to  obtain  possession  of  its 
powers,  as  the  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  the  others — or,  of  advanc- 
ing its  respective  interests,  regardless 
of  tho  interests  of  others.''  The  major 
interest  will,  of  course,  prevail,  and  the 
minor  will  have  only  escaped  the  ty- 
ranny of  one  man,  or  an  aristocracy, 
perhaps  only  to  be  reduced  to  the 
severer  tyranny  of  a  majority.  There 
must  be,  therefore,  some  bridle  con- 
trived oven  for  the  majority. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  sncing  how  constitutions  have  failed, 


and  sufi&age  led  to  despotism,  one  is  at 
first  sight  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
truth  ofthis  representation.  In  France, 
for  example,  both  have  been  frequentiy 
tried,  and,  in  every  case,  without  suc- 
cess. Since  tiie  year  1789,  no  less  than 
six  or  seven  constitutions  have  been 
established,  by  the  largest  popular  votes 
— and  estabhshed  merely  to  be  annulled. 
The  Constitution  of  'OS  was  voted  by 
1,801,918  for  to  11,610  against;  the 
Constitution  of  the  yetfr  III.  was  voted 
by  1,107,567  for  to  49,977  against; 
that  of  tiie  year  VIII.,  by  3,012,569 
for,  1,562  against :  and  so  of  the  rest, 
down  to  that  of  1852,  when  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  invested  with  the  consti- 
tuent power,  by  a  vote  of  7,439,216,  out 
of  a  total  of  eight  million  baUots !  yet, 
regarding  these  facts  more  closely,  do 
they  prove  that  constitutions  and  suf- 
frages are  of  no  avail  ?  Amid  all  the 
changes  of  name,  was  tiiere  any  real 
change  of  constitution  ?  Amid  all  the 
suffirages  cast,  was  there  any  real  ex- 
pression of  the  voice  of  the  people? 
Emphatically,  no !  Under  every  rigime^ 
the  government  of  France  was  the 
same — a  despotic  centralization.  It 
was  even  more  despotic  under  Danton 
and  Bobespierre  than  it  became  under 
Bonaparte ;  it  was  just  as  despotic  under 
Ledrn  Roliin,  and  Lamartine,  as  it  now 
is  under  Louis  Napoleon.  Changed  in 
name,  but  not  in  powers  or  functions, 
the  state  was  unchanged,  and  controlled 
the  popular  voice,  in  every  case.  Had 
there  been,  at  any  time,  a  real  change 
of  the  constitution  (by  which  we  mean 
not  the  written  words,  but  the  organic 
disposition),  there  would  have  been  a 
real  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and 
a  true  democratic  success.  The  demo- 
cratic theory  embraces  three  essentials : 
first,  a  written  constitution,  limiting  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  just  and 
fundamental  olMects  of  all  governments ; 
second,  a  distnbution  of  3l  local  pow- 
er among  tiie  coordinate  localities  to 
which  they  relate ;  and  third,  univeisal 
suffirages,  under  inspectors  of  Section 
chosen  by  tiie  people.  But  these 
France  has  never  had.  She  has  had 
written  constitutions,  but  no  distribu- 
tions of  power,  and  she  has  failed, 
because  she  was  always  a  despotism, 
and  not  a  democracy.  Anybody,  who 
will  calmly  consider  any  of  the  constitu- 
tions that  she  ever  tried,  will  say  that 
they  ought  to  have  foiled,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  ta  succeed,  not  in 
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France  merely,  but  anywhere.  Adopt- 
ed in  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
imputed  fitness  and  capacity  of  the 
people,  they  would  hare  exploded  simi- 
larly— ^in  civil  war. 

These  failures,  then,  can  hardly  be 
quoted  aeainst  the  democratic  solution, 
because  me  conditions  of  successful  ex- 
periment were  not  fulfilled.  A  man 
who  goes  to  sea  with  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  boat,  ouffht  not  to  complain 
if  he  sinks.  Nor  is  his  foU^  a  proof  of 
the  defects  of  the  art  of  navigation. 
Where  tiie  conditions  of  democratic 
government  are  not  observed,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  its  success  ;  but  where  its  con- 
ditions are  observed^  we  have  the  most 
positive  and  grateful  evidences  of  its 
success.  Take  the  twenty  or  thirty 
republics  of  Ihis  Union — ^ue  separate 
States  we  mean,  not  Ihe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  in  every  one  we  shall 
find  order,  stability,  (rcedom,  and  pro- 
gress. They  are  organized  by  written 
constitutions,  with  the  powers  defined, 
with  suf&affe  almost  universal,  but  with 
numerous  local  centres,  and  they  stand 
as  firmly  to-day,  and  c^erate  as  harm- 
lessly, as  ihey  did  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  most  of  them  were  formed.  Their 
failures  or  their  dangers  are  not  in 
themselves.  They  contract,  and  do  not 
grow  in  power,  while  the  society  which 
wey  rule  over  is  expanding  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  with  unpre^ented  ra- 
pidity. 

LfCt  us,  however,  before  defending  the 
popular  theory,  ascertain  more  precisely 
the  nature  of  Sir.  Calhoun's  objections  to 
it,  and  the  theory  he  propounds  in  its 
place.  He  contends,  as  we  hare  6een,that 
imder  a  popular  form  of  government, 
where  a  great  diversity  of  interests  pre- 
vails, and  where  the  collective  will  is 
expressed  through  the  namerical  majori- 
ty, the  strongest  interests  invariably 
set  the  control.  They  take  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  office ;  they 
stretch  constitutional  powers  to  aggran- 
dize themselves ;  they  promote  factions ; 
and,  finally,  they  lead  to  oormption, 
anarchy,  and  despotism.  *'  If  the  whole 
community,"  he  adds,  **  had  the  same 
interests,  so  that  the  interests  of  each 
and  every  portion  would  be  so  affected, 
by  the  action  of  the  goyemment,  that 
the  laws  which  oppressed  or  impover- 
ished one  portion  would  necessarily  op- 
press and  impoverish  all  others— or  the 
reverse — then  the  right  of  suffrage,  of 
itself,  would  be  all  sufficient,  to  coun- 


teract the  tendency  of  the  government 
to  oppression  and  abuse  of  its  powers." 
**  But  such  is  not  the  case :  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  b  more  difficult  than  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  government  in 
reference  to  the  various  and  diversified 
interests  of  the  community ;  and  noth- 
ing more  easy  than  to  prevent  its  powers 
becominginstroments  to  aggrandize  and 
enrich  one  or  more  interests,  by  oppress- 
ing and  impoverishing  the  others,  and 
this,  too,  under  tiie  operation  of  laws, 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  which, 
on  their  face,  appear  fair  and  equal." 
**  The  more  extensive  and  populous  the 
country,  the  more  diversified  the  condi- 
tion and  pursuits  of  its  population ;  and 
the  richer,  more  luxurious  and  dissimi- 
lar the  people,  the  more  difficult  b  it  to 
equalbe  the  action  of  the  government — 
and  the  more  easy  for  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  pervert  ite  powers  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  other." 

Thb  is  his  fundamental  position ;  and 
the  remedy  he  proposes  is,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  different  interests  of  society, 
on  a  scheme  which  is  called  ''  the  con- 
current majority."  '*  Let  the  sense  of 
each  interest  or  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty,'- he  says,  "which  may  be  injuriously 
or  unequaUy  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
government,  be  taken  separately  throagh 
its  own  majority,  and  tnen  require  the 
consent  of  each  interest  to  put  or  keep 
the  government .  in '  action.  In  other 
words,  give  to  each  division  or  interest, 
through  its  appropriate  organ,  either  a 
concurrent  voice  in  making  and  execut- 
ing the  laws,  or  a  veto  on  the  execution!" 
In  thb  way  all  unequal  or  injuripus  ac- 
tion will  be  preyented,  juAt  as  in  Rome 
the  yeto  of  the  tribunes  prevented  the 
encroachments  of  the  patricians  upon 
the  plebeians ;  or  as  in  old  Poland  the 
veto  of  each  mem'ber  of  the  diet  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  any  dangerous 
law ;  eras  in  Great  Britain  the  reciprocal 
checks  of  kin^  lords,  and  commons 
upon  each  other  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  power  in  the  hands  of  either. 
In  thb  way,  too,  when  all  the  parts  or 
interests  of  a  society  have  a  negatiye 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts, 
a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  com- 
promise is  begotten,  which  must  lead 
to  the  most  amicable  and  patriotic  rela- 
tions. As  no  measure  could  be  qarried 
without  the  assent  of  the  minor  inter- 
ests, their  liberties  would  be  secured, 
and  the  majority  rendered  more  concili- 
atory and  justly  dbposed. 
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In  prooeediog  to  remark  upon  thb 
scheme,  the  firit  difficulty  thsn  oconn 
to  us  iflt  in  regard  to  the  vagae  and 
indefinite  application  of  the  word  *'  in- 
terest," in  this  conntxy.  In  the  older 
nations,  where  distinct  and  well-defined 
classes  have  grown  np,  under  the  old 
feudal  arrangements— ^r  where  sepa- 
rately organised  races  live  under  a  com- 
mon political  system— or  where,  again, 
the  territorial  divisions,  or  marches, 
bound  peculiar  interests  or  peoples — we 
can  easily  tell  what  **  interests"  are,  and 
see  how  an  organization  by  **  interests'* 
might  be  effected ;  but,  among  us,  where 
there  are  no  acknowledged  classes;  where 
all  races  are  promiscuously  mingled — 
except  the  bladu,  who  have  no  political 
existence  whatever — ^where  there  are 
no  really  divided  or  opposite  interests, 
-plough  we  sometimes  loosely  speak  of 
an  agricultural  interes^  a  commercial 
interest,  a  manufS&ctnnng  interest,  a 
mining  interest,  etc.,  and  where  the 
geographical  divisions,  if  they  were  not 
ust  melting  away,  under  the  influence 
of  rail-roads  and  rivers,  would  present 
no  positive  or  radical  antagonisms,  it  is 
hard  to  discover  in  what  manner  an 
organization  by  *' interests"  could  be 
applied.  As,  according  to  the  renown- 
ed Mrs.  Grla8S,you  must  first  catch  your 
hare  before  you  can  cook  it,  so  you 
must  first  get  your  "  interests,"  before 
you  can  organize  them.  Unless  you 
choose  to  consider  each  separate  trade 
as  the  ** interest"  to  be  acquired, 
which  would  plunge  you,  at  once,  into 
the  worst  form  of  socialism — that  which 
proposes  to  organize  industry  through 
the  state — ^there  are  no  interests  on 
which  to  attach  your  theory.  Our 
ordinary  political  mvisions  into  states, 
counties,  townships,  etc.,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  arbitrary,  or,  at  least,  do  not 
involve  any  very  separable  interests. 
The  "minority"  and  "minority"  in- 
terests, which  appear  in  politios,  are 
quite  too  fluctuatmg  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  a  permanent  organization. 
like  the  Paddy's  flea,  when  you  put 
your  finger  on  them,  they  are  not  there. 
What  was  the  minority  yesterday  is 
the  meAonty  to-day — and  the  majority 
of  to-day  will  become  the  minority  to- 
morrow. In  fact,  the  free  and  the 
slave  states  are  the  only  strongly  con- 
trasted divisions  of  any  kind,  in  this 
nmtion — and  this  division  is  not  so  much 
one  of  interest  (at  least,  so  far  as  the 
Korth  is  ooncexned)  as  of  moral  oon- 
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vicdon.  What  real  or  efiective  diver- 
sity of  "  interest"  is  there  between  any 
of  the  New  England  states,  or  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  Ohio,  or  between 
any  of  the  western  states  ?  We  mean, 
what  diversity  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  be  made  the  foundation  <^  a  perma- 
nent organic  consecration?  In  what 
way  do  "interests"  of  any  one  state 
dominate  those  of  anotiier  ?  Is  Massa- 
chusetts an  oppressor?  is  Blinois?  is 
Louisiana?  Can  we  say  that  they 
would  be,  if  their  political  equality  m 
the  federal  Senate  were  removed,  and 
a  numerical  majority  prevail  there,  as 
in  the  House  ?  During  the  legislation 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  at  least,  has  the 
House,  elected  by  a  numerical  majority 
of  the  people,  shown  any  more  disposi- 
tion to  oppress  the  states,  tiian  the 
Senate,  elected  on  the  principle  of  the 
concurrent  majority,  by  tiie  states? 
On  page  391  of  vol.  I.,  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself  admits  that  there  has  been  bo 
conflict  between  the  several  states,  as 
tiie  founders  of  the  Constitution  appre- 
hended, and  that  the  only  conflict  is 
between  the  North  and  South. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  al- 
leges, that  the  **  interests"  of  a  com- 
munity are  the  more  likely  to  oppress 
and  plunder  each  other,  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  they  are,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
less  willing  or  able  are  tiiey  to  combine. 
We  can  conceive  how,  in  a  smgle 
homogeneous  community,  where  omy 
two  or  three  positive  interests  unite, 
the  strongest  one  might  oppress  the 
others,  or  a  few  weaker  ones  oomlMne 
for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  in  a  large 
socie^,  stretched  over  a  vast  expanse 
of  territory, where  ten  thousand  different 
pursuits  engage  attention,  and  the  in- 
terests of  persons  and  localities  are  in- 
tensely complicated,  it  is  almost  moral- 
ly impossible  that  any  one  or  an^  dozen 
should  gun  a  complete  and  lastmg  as- 
cendancy. It  is  impossible  that  any 
one  or  any  dozen  should  be  so  para- 
mount as  virtucdly  to  override  the 
others.  The  very  fact  of  their  diver- 
sity itself  is  tbte  guarantee  of  theb 
comparative  equality.  Let  any  one  or 
any  dozen  attempt  an  undue  contro]» 
and  that  instant  the  remaining  hundred* 
though  separated  before,  have  a  com- 
mon motive  for  resisting  the  aggression* 
In  proof  of  this,  compare  the  conditioii 
of  the  southern  states  of  this  Unioo 
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with  that  of  the  northern!  At  the 
South,  there  is  one  interest — the  shive- 
holding — superior  to  all  others:  it, 
aooormnglj,  dominates  all  others,  and 
it  allows  of  no  legislation,  scarcely  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  which  it  may 
deem  in  the  remotest  degree  unfriendly 
to  its  sway.  There  is,  conseauently, 
but  one  political  party  at  the  South — 
the  pro-slavery  party — and  all  others 
are  crushed  into  utter  nuUi^.  But, 
diversify  the  interests  of  the  South,  as 
they  are  diversified  at  the  North — let 
a  large  manu&oturing  population  step 
in — let  the  mechanic  arts  flourish,  if 
that  were  possible-— let  an  indigenous 
commerce  invite  thither  its  Iraders, 
sailors,  and  stevedores — let  the  com 
and  wheat  farmer  take  his  place  by  the 
«ide  of  the  cotton  planter  and  sugar 
crower — and  this  terrible  and  leaden 
aespotism  of  a  single  interest  would  be 
broken ;  society  would  begin  to  exhibit 
that  lively  variety  of  pursuits  and  opin- 
ions which  is  the  safeguard,  as  it  is  the 
stimulant,  of  civil  progress. 

We  are  very  far,  then,  firom  partici- 
pating in  Mr.  Calhoun's  fears  as  to  the 
fatal  domination  of  certain  interests  in 
any  developed  society.  Parties  will  be 
there,  no  doubt-^parties  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  bitter  hostility— combining 
and  combating  on  many  grounds — ac- 
cording to  education,  to  prejudices  of 
birth,  to  affinities  of  race,  to  mere  names, 
to  abstract  convictions,  to  religious  ten- 
ets, and  what  not ;  but  the  fewest  and 
fSseblest  of  these  parties  will  be  those 
which  act  upon  mere  interest.  For  it 
is  a  libel  on  our  human  Qature  to  assert 
that  men,  in  their  political  conduct,  are 
solely  or  mamly  controlled  by  their 
"interests."  They  are  not;  they  are 
controlled  by  convictions,  into  which 
the  question  of  interest  enters  only  as 
a  part,  and  generally  a  most  inconsider- 
able part,  amid  a  large  and  powerful 
influx  of  motives — ^from  passion,  honor, 
association,  principle,  reason,  and  con- 
science. And,  the  more  deeply  they 
are  concerned  in  public  movements,  the 
higher  the  general  excitement,  the  more 
entirely  exempt  are  they  from  the  in- 
fluences of  personal  consideration.  In- 
deed, Coleridge  remarks  somewhere, 
that  abstract  metaphysical  notions  have 
often  more  effect  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  the 
most  immediate  and  extensive  prospects 
of  personal  advantage.  A  ^w  brief 
sentences,  proclaiming  the  right  of  all 


to  read  the  Scripture,  brought  on  the 
Reformation ;  the  vague  general  maxima 
of  the  physiocrats  aroused  the  Frenoh 
insurrection;  the  power  of  CromweH 
was  in  the  religious  earnestness  of  hLs 
nation ;  and  our  own  Revolution  lived 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  short  preamble 
to  the  Declaration.  More  than  that: 
this  very  preamble,  expressing  in  forma] 

Shrase  what  seems  to  be  abstruse  de- 
notions  of  political  science,  has  had 
more  influence,  in  forming  the  character 
of  this  miffhty  nation,  than  all  the 
checks,  and  balances,  and  vetoes  of 
the  constitution.  Not  that  such  cheoka 
and  ne^fatives  are  useless ;  but  that,  in 
legislatmg  for  men,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  men,  with  gener- 
ous sensibilities,  cmd  impubes  of  honor, 
and  the  love  of  fair-dealing,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  relations  to  God.  In  the 
last  resort,  it  is  on  these  that  every  hope 
of  good  government  and  every  good 
cause  must  rely,  and  not  upon  cun- 
ningly-devised checks  of  law. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  apprecia- 
tion, again,  we  do  not  share  m  Mr. 
Calhoun's  dread  of  the  ravages  and 
mischiefs  of  the  numerical  majority. 
We  readily  concede  that  there  are 
cases  in  wmoh  the  voice  of  the  majority- 
ought  not  to  prevail.  In  all  questions 
wmch  transcend  the  proper  objects  of 
government,  not  only  should  a  majority 
of  voices,  or  two-thirds,  or  the  concur- 
rence of  a  dozen  majorities,  but  una- 
nimity, be  required  to  their  passage. 
Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  ver^  entertainment  of  them  should 
be  forbidden  by  the  orffanic  law.  We 
would  write  on  the  front  of  every 
constitution,  in  characters  of  living 
flame,  such  as  Dante  saw  on  the  portals 
of  hell : — **  Thus  far,  and  no  farther." 
But,  within  the  strict  limits  *bf  govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  us  that  the  expedient 
of  determining  questions  by  the  great- 
est number,  is  the  most  just,  safe,  and 
effective.  It  is  the  most  just ;  because, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  majority,  when  they  have  a  right  to 
judge  at  ail,  are  more  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect than  the  minority;  while  to  require 
more  than  a  majority  of  voices  for  their 
determination,  is  really  to  put  the  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  Why 
should  a  fraction  over  one-third  of  the 
members  of  a  community  be  empowered 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  ?  Or,  why  should  one-fourth  of 
a  nation — say  five  millions  out  of  twenty 
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mOlioiis—be  allowed  to  arrest  for  ever 
liie  lawful  purposes  of  the  larger  num- 
ber? In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  which  represents 
the  states  equally,  and  is  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  concurrent  majority, 
it  takes  a  yote  of  two-thirds  to  confirm 
any  treaty.  Now,  suppose  a  commer- 
oiid  treaty  is  before  it,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  people  of  a  Targe 
number  of  the  states — a  treaty  perfect- 
ly within  the  just  power  of  the  goyern- 
ment — ^yet,  by  this  contriyance  of  re- 
quiring two-thirds,  it  may  be  rejected 
by  eleyen  states,  whose  united  popula- 
tion will  not  amount  to  two  miliions — 
against  twenty  states — nearly  double 
the  number — whose  united  population 
will  be  oyer  seyenteen  millions!  Is 
that  just?  Again,  according  to  the 
proyisions  of  the  federal  constitution, 
under  its  concurrent  majority  system, 
throe-fourths  of  the  states,  i.  e.  twenty- 
four  of  the  smaller  ones,  containing 
about  eight  millions  of  white  people, 
may  bring  about  any  amendment  of  the 
ocmstitution  that  they  please,  eyen  the 
most  monstrous,  against  the  other 
fourth,  representing  a  population  of 
eleyen  miltions !  Nay,  a  bare  majority 
in  those  states — say  fiye  millions — may 
carry  their  amendments  against  the 
unanimous  opinions  of  the  remaining 
fourteen  miUions  ?  Under  similar  ma- 
clunery,  the  President  of  the.  United 
States,  with  all  the  fearful  and  tremen- 
dous power  concentrated  in  his  hands, 
may  be  elected  by  seyeral  millions  less 
than  one-half  the  qualified  yoters  of  the 
states.  If,  therefore,  the  numerical 
force  may  sometimes  act  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  minority,  we  see  also,  that 
the  concurrent  force  may  act  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  majority;  and  surely 
if  either  has  to  suffer,  we  ought  to  pre- 
fer that  it  should  be  the  lesser  numoer. 
As  eyidence  of  the  enormous  strides 
of  the  '*  numerical  majority"  to  power, 
Mr.  Calhoun  refers,  in  bitter  terms,  to 
the  action  of  our  federal  government. 
He  instances,  particularly,  the  assump- 
tion of  an  appellate  jurisdiction  by  the 
supreme  court  oyer  the  state  courts; 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank  to  regu- 
late the  currency ;  the  passage  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
planting  states ;  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic money  in  furtherance  of  schemes  of 
internal  improvement ;  and  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories.  But 
Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  stop  to  remark 


that  all  these  measures,  with  tiie  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  have  been  repealed  by 
the  same  influences  under  wnich  tiiey 
were  established.  The  bank  is  dead; 
the  tariff  is  dead ;  internal  improvements 
are  dead,  and  squatter  sovereignty 
reigns  rampant  in  the  territories.  Nor 
does  he  dwell  upon  the  fact,  while  men- 
tioning it  incidentally,  that  these  mea- 
sures, whether  good  or  bad,  were  all 
carried  and  repealed  under  concurrent 
and  not  numerical  majorities.  The 
federal  Congress,  consisting  of  the 
House,  which  represents  the  people  nu- 
merically, and  the  Senate,  which  repre- 
sents the  states  equally,  requires  a  con- 
current vote  to  the  passage  of  any  bill. 
As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  then,  the 
concurrent  system  is,  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
own  complaints,  ineffective.  Meanwhila 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  midst  of 
the  overshadowing  encroachments  of 
the  central  government,  where  the  con- 
current system  is  so  largely  applied^ 
that  under  the  state  governments,  where 
the  numerical  plan  exclusively  prevails, 
there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in 
their  powers.  In  nearly  all  of  them 
the  constitutions  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  reformed,  and  always  with  a 
lar^  curtailment  of  their  patronage, 
their  jurisdiction,  and  their  means  of 
corruption.  Take  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  one-sixth  the  population  of 
the  Union,  for  example :  it  has  twice, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  re- 
yised  its  organic  laws ;  it  has  stripped 
its  executive  of  a  once  extended  power 
of  appointment ;  it  has  abolished  innu- 
merable useless  offices ;  it  has  retrenched 
the  expenditures  of  every  department; 
it  has  re-or^panized  its  judiciary;  and 
it  has  restncted  the  legislature  within 
comparatively  the  narrowest  limits. 

"VVe  do  not  deny  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  become  swollen  and  bloated 
until  it  is  now  a  fearful  congestion ;  but 
the  cause  we  ascribe  to  original  defects  in 
the  constitution,  and  particularly  to  its 
abnormal  growth,  aided  by  usurpations 
of  the  executive.  In  the  constitutional 
surrender  to  the  President  of  his  vast 
power  of  appointment,  and  in  the  as- 
sumption by  him,  without  authority,  of 
the  power  of  removal,  we  discover  the 
source  of  nine-tenths  of  the  corruption 
and  degeneracy  which  has  fallen  upon 
our  politics.  X  et  the  evil,  alarming  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  fills  us  with  dismay. 
We  believe  there  is  virtue  enough  m 
the  people  to  chastbe  and  correct  every 
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abase.  Let  tlieur  minds  once  escape 
the  agitations  of  the  slareiy-^uestion, 
forced  upon  them  bj  the  mfamons 
sdiemes  of  filibusters  and  propagand- 
ists, and  they  will  be  directed  to  their 
other  great  fountain  of  pernicious  in- 
fluence. We  should  soon  after  expect 
to  see  the  Congress  assert  its  proper 
control  oyer  remoyals ;  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  diplomatic  serrioe,  which  is 
a  sort  of  honored  asylum  for  the  de- 
cayed or  rejected  politicians  of  the 
states,  retrenched ;  we  should  expect  to 
see  the  cumbrous  post-office  establish- 
ment, with  its  bands  of  pretorians,  now 
operating  as  a  check  upon  the  speedy 
diffusion  of  knowledge',  abolished;  we 
should  expect  to  see  two-Uiirds  at  least 
of  the  remaining  appointments  resumed 
b^  the  people,  and  the  orergrown  func- 
tions of  the  executiTe,  generally,  re- 
modeled. Our  confidence  would  rest 
in  the  recuperatiTe  energies  of  the 
people ;  in  their  general  intelligence ;  in 
their  common  sense;  in  their  loye  of 
justice,  and  in  the  fact,  despite  Mr. 
Calhoun's  theories,  that  the  persons 
interested  in  bad  goyemment  must 
always  be  few  compared  with  the  many 
who  are  interested  in  good  goyem- 
ment. 

With  the  end  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
aims — ^the  arrest  of  centralization — ^we 
cordially  sympathize ;  but  we  hold  that 
that  end  is  to  be  most  effectiyely  and 
harmoniously  reached — not  by  a  system 
of  independent  goyemments  with  a 
ncffatiye  upon  the  action  of  each  other, 
which  womd  infallibly  lead  to  anarchy 
— ^but  by  an  original  distribution  of  tlie 
functions  of  goyemment  amon^  codrdi. 
nate  local  goyemments,  with  impartial 


tribunals  for  the  decision  of  eases  of 
disputed  jurisdiction.  The  organized 
parts  of  eyer^  large  community  should 
be  treated  as  indiyiduals  are  treated  by 
society.  They  are  all  placed  on  an 
eaual  footing ;  their  rights  are  protect- 
ed by  the  fundament^  law,  and  their 
disputes  are  settled,  not  by  themselyes, 
but  by  the  courts.  Were  each  one 
allowed  a  negatiye,  in  his  own  case, 
there  would  soon  be,  ineyitably,  an  end 
to  the  social  union.  Adjudication,  and 
not  nullification,  is  the  true  zemedj 
for  wrongs.  Knllifioation  is  but  dh^ 
guised  reyolution;  but  adjudication  is 
contentment,  peace,  and  security. 

We  hold  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
eyer  did,  to  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  local  self-goyem- 
ment;  but,  we  hold  it  on  broader 
grounds^  not  simply  that  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  a  nation  may  be  a  check 
upon  the  other  parts,  but  because 
it  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
distributing  power,  and  of  educating 
the  people.  All  consolidated  goyem- 
ments must  sooner  or  later  die  of 
plethora;  and  the  people  under  them 
must  sooner  or  later  lose  the  habit,  and 
with  that  the  desire  of  goyemment; 
and  a  despot  must  step  in,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  to  saye  them  from  them- 
selyes.  But  a  trae  system  of  local 
goyemments^  where  the  parts  cannot 
be  anarchictd,  nor  the  centre  oppres- 
siye,  exercises  its  people  in  the  practice 
of  eyery  poUticiu  yirtue,  and  trains 
them  to  self-respect  and  felicity  and 
honour ;  and  is  capable  of  being  extend* 
ed,  as  we  beUeye  that  under  Proyidenoe 
it  yet  will  be,  to  all  the  nations  of  Ike 
globe. 
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— EFerjbody  has  his  prirate  and  particu- 
lar qaarrel  with  the  post-ofBoe.  We  all  lose 
oar  letters;  we  all  waste  precious  time, 
and  more  precious  temper,  oyer  the  perpe- 
tual breaks  and  defects  of  our  postal  sjrs- 
tem ;  bat  few  of  ns  are  ftilly  conrinoed  of 
the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  sach  a  system 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  coontry.  We  imagine 
the  evils  to  be  less  in  extent  and  less 
remediable  than  thej  really  are.  Mr. 
Punt  Mhjbs's  capital  pamphlet  on  Postal 
Beform  onght  to  change  all  this.  Mr. 
llOes  has  resided  several  years  in  London, 
and  he  has  been  connected  with  oar  own 
Post-office  Department.  He,  therefore, 
speaks  of  that  which  he  doth  know ;  and 
the  resolts  of  his  investigations  oaght  to 
scandalize  as  into  energy. 

According  to  Mr.  Miles,  we  are  now 
endaring  a  postal  system  which  worries 
government,  vexes  and  injares  the  public, 
demoralizes  the  officials,  and  pleases  no- 
body. I 

At  the  same  time,  various  European 
nations,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  are 
quietly  enjoying  a  postal  system  which 
enriches  the  government,  serves  and  bene- 
flts  the  public,  controls  the  officials,  and 
satisfies  everybody.  We  commend  these 
&ct8  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  read- 
ers, excepting  those  engaged  to  deliver 
orations  on  the  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

In  1854,  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Po6tK>ffice,  for  carrying  120,000,000 
letters,  amonnted  to  two  millions  of  dollars 
€ver  andabo0e  the  receipts  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Of  these  letters,  about  four  millwnst 
or  one  in  thirty,  died,  and  were  damned  to 
the  flames  at  Washington  city. 

In  the  same  year,  the  expenses  of  the  Brit- 
ish Po6t*offlce,  for  conveying  450,000,000 
letters,  amounted  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
LBfi  than  the  receipts  of  the  Department ; 
and  of  these  letters  rather  less  than  five 
thousand  finally  died,  and  were  laid  aside 
to  await  the  chances  of  revlvaL 

In  1854,  New  York,  with  a  population 
of  three  quarters  of  a  million,  had  to  con- 
tent itself  with  one  post-office— and  that  a 
dirty,  shabby,  inadequate  den,  far  from  the 
centre  of  population. 

In  tiie  same  year,  London,  with  a  popu- 


lation only  thrice  as  large,  was  served  by 
five  hundred  post-offices. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  of  New  York 
live  so  far  from  the  post-office  as  to  be  not 
much  better  off,  in  that  respect,  than  the 
people  of  some  small  country  district  which 
the  mail  reaches  once  a  weekt 

In  1854,  the  "  drop  letters,"  or  those  for 
**  local  circulation,"  amounted  to  715,000 ; 
which,  at  one  cent  each,  brought  In  a 
revenue  of  7,150  dollars! 

In  the  same  year,  the  "drop  letters"  of 
only  six.  cities  in  England  numbered 
74,000,000;  which,  at  a  penny  each, 
brought  in  a  revenue  of  $2,225,000,  of 
which  sum  $1,500,000  was  clear  net  profit! 

Mr.  Miles  states,  that  in  London  he  has 
often  sent  a  letter  by  post  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  and  received  a  reply  within 
three  hours.  Should  we  not  thhik  the 
millennium  at  hand  In  New  York  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  said  of  our  post  7 

Mr.  Miles  does  not  content  himself 
with  attacking  this  or  that  abuse,  the 
senseless  regulation  of  compulsory  prepay- 
ment, or  our  equally  senseless  registration 
system ;  he  shows  conclusively  that  the 
only  conditions  on  which  we  can  hope  for 
a  decent,  orderly,  and  economical  Post- 
office,  are  the  following  :~1.  The  abolition 
of  fhinlring.  2.  A  uniform  rate  of  letter- 
postage  of  two  cents  on  all  single  letters ; 
and  a  uniform  method  of  rating  and  weigh- 
ing all  letters.  3.  Letter-carriers  and 
receiving-offices  in  all  large  towns.  4.  A 
method  of  remitting  money  by  post-office 
money-orders.  5.  A  prompt  return  to  the 
owners  of  all  dead  letters.  6.  The  abolition 
of  compulsory  prepayment,  and  a  double 
charge  on  all  letters  not  prepaid.  He  calls 
upon  our  merchants,  and  our  leading  men 
generally,  to  stir  at  once  in  this  matter, 
with  decision.  We  echo  his  call  with  all  our 
heart ;  and,  with  him,  we  will  not  despair 
of  the  triumph  of  facts  and  common  sense. 

—Who  Mr.  R.  A.  Wimon  may  be,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  writes  a  book  on  Mexico 
and  her  Beligiotifmhioh  he  dedicates  to  the 
"American  Party  of  the  United  States." 
He,  himself,  is  a  most  unquestionable 
American :  nothing  seems  to  have  daunted 
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him  in  his  joarneys;  nothing  seems  to 
fetter  his  freedom  of  epecalation.  He 
abhors  the  Papists,  and  disbelieves  the 
chroniclers.  His  book  is,  decidedly,  inter- 
esting ;  and,  though  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  sarcastic  levitj  which  he  sometimes 
uses  in  speaking  of  things  sacred,  we  have 
been  impressed  bj  his  apparent  candor  and 
his  uDqaestionabie  good  feeling.  Mr.  Wil- 
ton gives  OS  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  respectiag  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Mexican  world,  and  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  upon  Bemal  DiaE 
and  the  History  of  the  Mexican  conquest. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  is  right  (and  he  makes  no 
assertions,  it  is  fair  to  say,  which  he  does 
not  support,  or  try  to  support,  by  good 
practical  evidence),  Gortez  was  an  unmiti- 
gated liar,  and  fiernal  Diaz  a  priestly 
fabrication ;  the  Aztec  Empire  a  humbug, 
and  the  conquest  an  enterprise  not  com- 
parable to  the  exploits  of  the  English 
Buccaneers  along  the  Spanish  main.  Mr. 
Wilson  quietly  ignores  Mr.  Prescott 
throughout ;  but,  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  right, 
Mr.  Preecott's  "History"  must  take  its 
place  lyith  the  romances  of  the  Grand 
Cyrus.  Mr.  Wilson  also  suggests  a  theory 
— which  he  maintains  plausibly  enough--- 
that  the  yellow  fever  in  America  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
His  book  is  altogether  curious,  as  a  capital 
transcript  of  a  busy  Yankee  brain. 

— The  Moral  and  hUeUeetval  Diversity 
of  Baccs  is  a  book  of  which  the  body 
lias  been  supplied  by  Count  Gobikeau; 
the  head  by  Mr.  H.  Hotz,  translator,  and 
the  tail  by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile.  As  it 
happens,  in  such  cases  generally,  the  body 
is  the  best  part  of  the  work,  and  has  not 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  additions  of 
the  editors.  Mr.  Hotz's  introductory  analy- 
sis is  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition  of 
his  author's  conclusions,  except  in  one  case 
where  he  deviates  from  him  to  go  wrong ; 
aud  Professor  Nott's  appendix,  though  it 
furnishes  some  useful  faots,  is  not  remarka- 
bly important.  The  work  itself,  however, 
is  one  of  high  value.  The  translation  is 
executed  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
accuracy,  without  sacrificing  freedom.  But, 
in  one  place,  Mr.  Hotz  has  made  a  sad 
perversion  in  making  a  seemingly  simple 
change.  Count  Gobineau  divides  all  the 
raees  of  mankind  into  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  or  active  and  passive  races ;  or 
those  again  in  which  the  emotional  or 


moral  nature  prevails,  and  those  in  which 
the  intellectual  and  practical  prevails* 
Mr.  Hotz,  however,  renders  this  division 
into  the  speculative  and  utilitarian  raeesy 
which,  besides  destroying  the  beautiful  re- 
lation suggested  by  his  author's  terms, 
really  conceals  his  main  principle,  namely, 
that  the  best  races  are  those  fecundated  by 
the  coDJunction  of  the  two  characteristiea, 
the  moral  and  the  practical,  while  the 
lowest  are  those,  as  the  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doo, in  which  one  predominates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  Under  the  term  of 
M.  Gobineau,  all  the  inferior  races,  as  they 
are  considered,  immediately  addr^s  them- 
selves to  our  sympathies ;  but,  under  Iftr. 
Hotz-s  terms,  they  become  repulsive.  Mr. 
Hotz  has  also  omitted,  in  several  places, 
most  interesting  inquiries  in  which  tixe 
author  indulges,  but  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  fallen  in  with  his  translator's  pr^u- 
dices.  When  will  these  official  translators 
and  editors  learn,  that  what  the  reading 
public  wants  is  the  whole  of  the  author's 
thought,  and  not  the  emasculated  form  of 
it,  which  may  be  agreeable  to  his  accou- 
cheurs? The  notes  are,  mainly,  of  some 
value. 

The  problem  of  the  author  is,  to  investi- 
gate the  actual  diversities  of  the  human 
races,  with  reference  particularly  to  their 
influence  upon  the  civil  and  political  his- 
tory of  mankind.  He  manages  it  with 
learning,  discretion,  and  candor ;  he  means 
to  be  a  Christian  and  philanthropist; 
but  some  of  his  conclusions,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  unwarranted  by  philosophy  and 
even  pernicious.  What  is  the  cause,  he 
asks,  of  that  overthrow  or  ruin  of  nations, 
which  has  occurred  with  such  uniformity 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  ?  He  shows  that  the  causes  usually 
assigned,  such  as  fanaticism,  the  corruption 
of  morals,  irreligion,  luxury,  bad  govern- 
ments, are  not  the  true  causes,  becaose 
nations  have  suffered  all  these  and  retained 
their  vitality.  But,  he  answers,  the  real 
cause  is  degeneracy,  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  term,  or  tho  alternation  of  the 
original  blood  of  the  nation.  Or,  in  his 
own  words,  a  nation  is  degenerate,  when 
the  blood  of  its  founders  no  longer  flows 
in  its  veins,  but  has  been  gradually  dete- 
riorated by  successive  foreign  admixtures  ; 
so  that  the  nation,  while  retaining  ita 
original  name,  is  no  longer  composed  of 
the  same  elements.    The  corruption  of  tho 
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blood  le«ds  to  a  modiflcatloa  of  the  origi- 
nal instinclB,  or  modes  of  thinking^-the 
new  elements  assert  their  inflaence,  and 
when  they  have  once  gained  perfect  and 
entire  preponderance,  the  degeneration  is 
complete. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  yiew  assames  a 
permanent  and  original  diversity  in  races, 
or  a  palpable  difference  in  the  capacity  and 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  hnman  family ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  author  argues  it,  at  great  length,  and 
with  mnch  expenditure  of  learning  and 
force,  though  with  no  noyel  or  original 
TieWB.  He  endeavors  to  demonstrate,  first, 
that  these  differences  are  not  the  result  of 
political  institutions,  but  rather  that  po- 
litical institutions  are  the  result  of  them : 
secondly,  that  they  are  not  the  result  Of 
geographical  situation :  and,  thirdly,  that 
Christianity  cannot  change  their  essence, 
though  it  may  modify  them  to  a  small  ex- 
tent In  other  words,  the  substance  of  his 
argument  is,  that  every  civilization  must 
grow  out  of  the  primary  instincts  of  the 
racas,  and  that  it  cannot  be  implanted  or 
impressed,  or  taught  by  other  races,  as  we 
see  in  the  cases  of  the  Paraguayans,  the 
South  American  Indians,  the  Cherokees, 
the  African  negroes,  and  others,  in  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  impose  Euro- 
pean civilization  upon  them. 

Now,  we  may  admit  the  premises  of 
H.  Gobineau — ^we  may  admit  an  original, 
natural  diversity  among  the  races  of  men, 
because  all  the  facts  of  history  show  that, 
up  to  the  ante-historic  ages,  that  is,  for 
four  or  five  thousand  years  back,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  races  have  been  per- 
manent ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  the  inferior  races  are  incapable  of  im- 
provement, or  a  high  civilization.  Because 
they  have  not  advanced  in  times  past,  is 
no  reason  that  they  may  not  advance  here- 
after. A  naturalist  of  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
observing  the  Germanic  races,  might  have 
reasoned  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
barbarians  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
would  always  continue  to  be  barbarians. 
Yet,  we  know  that  these  very  races  have 
produced  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
civilization  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
A  person  looking  at  the  condition  of 
woman,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  might 
have  argued  that  she  could  never  be  much 
more  than  a  toy  or  a  slave,  and  yet  we 
know  to  what  a  beautiful  and  glorious 


stature  woman  may  attain.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  races  is  not  a  question  of  one 
year  or  of  a  hundred;  but  depends  upon 
the  plana  of  that  divine  Providence  with 
which  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day.  We  do  not  deny  the  posdbility  of  a 
philosophy  of  history,  or  the  right  of 
science  to  generalize  on  the  facts  of  our 
brief  past ;  but  we  hold  that  all  Its  general- 
isations,  at  this  period  of  the  world, 
when  the  most  advanced  races  have  only 
begun  their  career  of  real  civilization,  are 
to  be  accepted  with  caution. 

The  issue  betiu'een  those  who  deny  the 
improvabllity  of  races  and  those  who  do 
not,  is  the  old  issue  between  naturalism 
and  spiritualism,  or  between  materiallstlo 
science  and  religion.  Are  all  men  suscep- 
tible of  regeneration,  that  is,  not  of  a  lite- 
ral change  of  nature,  but  of  a  change  of 
impulse  or  motive,  from  selfish  and  natural 
ends  to  spiritual  ends,  or  to  an  inward 

•  love  of  goodness  and  truth,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  their  lives?  This  is  the  point  in 
dispute.  Religion,  by  which  we  mean  the 
Christian  religion,  says  that  they  are ;  while 
science,  founding  itself  upon  a  simple  in- 
duction of  facts,  maintains  that  they  are  not 
M.  Gobineau,  though  professedly  a  Romaa 
Catholic,  seems  to  take  the  naturalistic 
side  of  the  dispute ;  and  those  who  would 
see  it  presented  with  much  fairness  and 
sagacity  may  read  his  volume  with  profit 
— In  criticising  Dr.  Mahan's  work  on  the 
modem  spiritualism,  we  called  for  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  a  regular  scientifio 
man,  accustomed  to  the  laws  and  procedure 
of  scientific  method.  This  we  suppiiosed  we 
might  find  on  opening  Dr.  Haiib's  new 
work,  but  were  sadly  disappointed.  Like 
most  others  who  have  undertaken  a  favora- 
ble view  of  the  matter,  he  has  gone  off 
into  theological  speculations'  instead  of 
handling  the  facts  in  a  philosophic  manner. 

^His  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
strange  phenomena  are  interesting,  as 
coming  from  a  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences  of  acknowledged  position;  bat 
they  do  not  add  much  to  what  was  before 
known,  while  the  supernatural  communi- 
cations, on  which  so  much  reliance  is 
placed,  rather  confuse  and  perplex  the 
question.  That  these  occurrences  could 
not  be  the  result  of  collusion,  or  even  of 
self-deception,  was  pretty  well  demon- 
strated before ;  and  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Hare  only  confirms  that  conviction.    That 
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they  may  come  from  certain  weak  and 
Bneaqy  spirits,  whp  hare  departed  this  life 
without  haying  got  TbHj  settled  in  any 
Other,  was  also  a  possible  belief,  which  Dr. 
Hare  strengthens ;  bat  his  reasonings  do 
not  go  any  ftirther.  To  suppose,  on  the 
ground  of  sach  **  communications"  as  he 
gives,  or  of  communications  preyiously 
giyen,  that  these  rappings  and  tippings 
are  the  signs  of  a  new  opening  of  reyela- 
tion,  of  a  new  intercourse  which  is  to 
bo  established  between  earth  and  heayen, 
would  be  wholly  unwarranted.  We  can 
only  judge  of  the  character  of  a  messen- 
ger by  that  of  his  message ;  and,  by  this 
lest,  we  pronounce  the  spirits,  thus  far,  a 
Mi  of  sickly,  pink-eyed  sentimentalists, 
who  are  incapable  of  giving  us  a  single 
thought  in  advance  of/ what  is  already 
known.  Some  speak  as  Bacon ;  but  their 
isatenoes  have  as  little  of  the  pith  and 
matter  of  Bacon  in  them  as  a  schoolboy's 
ibeme.  Others  take  the  name  of  Sweden- 
borg,  but  of  a  Swedenborg  that  has  lost 
all  his  flue  sagacity  and  noble  logic.  Both 
Bacon  and  Swedenborg  were  clear-idghted, 
profound,  and  consistent  thinkers;  but 
their  spiritual  i>er8onators  are  weak  and 
wmshy  rhapeodists.  Even  the  spiritual 
Shakespeare  Is,  sometimes,  made  to  write 
poems— but  such  a  Shakespeare  1 

The  mischief  of  these  manifestations  is, 
that  almost  everybody  who  meddles  with 
them  instantly  turns  theologian,  and  pub- 
lishes a  new  gospeL  Now,  as  the  gospel 
that  we  have  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will 
be  quite  ahead  of  the  world  for  some  time 
yet,  will  nobody  undertake  a  fair  and  can- 
did investigation  of  them  as  a  simple 
question  of  science  ?  Dr.  Hare  has  not  sno- 
oeeded,  and  ihe  field  is  still  open. 

— ^Here,  at  last,  we  have,  in  Mr.Lewes's 
Life  (f  Oodh^y  a  biography  of  Germany's 
greatest  son,  which  is  not  only  reliable,  but 
readable.  The  large  book  of  Viehoff,  and 
the  lesser  book  of  Schafer,  while  clumsy 
ttiough  to  worry  even  a  German,  are  not 
sufficiently  profound  to  impose  upon  even 
an  Englidiman.  Neither  of  these  writers 
had  access  to  any  uopublished  material ; 
neither  of  them  had  familiarized  himself 
with  Goethe  otherwise  than  as  he  appeared 
in  print. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  been  engaged  upon  his 
work  for  more  than  ten  years.  Daring 
this  time,  be  has  visited  Germany  often, 
has  acquainted  himself  with  the  surviving 


friends  of  Goethe,  and  with  the  plaoet  in 
which  the  great  man  lived ;  has  evamined 
files  of  private  correspondence,  and  traoed 
out  the  thread  of  many  an  obscure  adrea- 
tore. 

So  much  for  his  diligence.  Forhisoi^w- 
city,  it  had  been  already  attested  by  variouB 
literary  works  of  no  ordinary  merit  Mr. 
Lewes's  "^  Biographical  History  of  Phlloso- 
pby,"  with  all  its  defects,  is  at  onoe  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  one  of  the 
most  really  valaalde  treatises  upon  the 
development  of  metaphysical  science  which 
we  possess  in  tha  English  language ;  his 
novel  of  '*  Rose,  Blanche  and  Violet''  is  a 
romance  in  conception,  and  a  keen  analyU- 
cal  satire  in  execution;  while  his  contri- 
butions, over  the  signature  of  '' Ylviaa," 
to  the  London  Leader,  have  attracted  tiie 
attention  of  the  most  careless  members  of 
that  most  careless  class— the  readers  of 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Lewes  is  a  man  of  fine  culture,  of 
critical  insight,  of  accurate  perceptions, 
and  of  catholic  temper.  We  expected  from 
him  an  excellent  book  upon  Goethe,  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  that  our  expectations 
have  not  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Lewes  strikes  on  his  title  page  the 
key-note  of  his  worts.  He  writes  upon 
his  shield  the  device  of  Jung  Staling: 
"  Groethe's  heart,  which  few  knew,  was  aa 
great  as  his  intellect,  which  alt  knew.'* 
How  many  of  our  lady  readers  will  exclaim 
against  this  motto !  The  wrongs  of  Frede- 
rica  and  of  Lili  have  never  been  forgiven 
by  their  sex ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pet  con- 
victions of  the  cultivated  female  world, 
that  Goethe  was  a  heartless  flirt,  a  creature 
who  "  ground  up  his  friends  and  his  loves 
alike  for  paint"  To  those  who  cherish 
this  conviction,  we  commend  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating  pages  in  which  Mr.  Lewes 
discusses  the  poet's  relations  with  the 
various  women  who,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, ensnared  his  roving,  restless  heart 
Perhaps  they  wUl  oondenm  his  conduct  as 
severely  as  ever ;  but  they  will  surely  revise 
their  judgments  of  his  character. 

When  these  volumes  have  been  read 
carefully,  charitably,  thoughtMly,  to  the 
end,  the  prejudice  must  be  very  toughly 
rooted  which  can  interfere  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  words  with  wliich  Mr. 
Lewes  preludes  his  examination  of  the 
poet's  life : 

«  One  man  is  the  carrier  of  one  kind  st 
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Qxeellence,  another  of  another.  AchiUes 
wins  the  Tictory,  and  Homer  Immortalizes 
it:  we  bestow  the  laurel-crown  on  both. 
In  yirtne  of  a  genins  such  as  modem  times 
bave  only  seen  eqnaled  once  or  twice, 
Goethe  deserres  ue  epithet  of  great; 
anless  we  believe  a  great  genios  can  belong 
to  a  small  mind.    Nor  is  it  in  yirtne  of 

Sinins  alone  that  he  deserves  the  name, 
crck  said  of  him,  that  what  he  lived  was 
more  beantifnl  than  what  he  wrote  ;  and 
his  life,  amid  all  its  weaknesses  and  all  its 
errors,  presents  a  picture  of -a  certain  gran- 
deur of  soul  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
unmoved.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
oonceal  his  faults.  Let  them  be  dealt  with 
as  harshly  as  severest  jhstice  may  dictate, 
thev  will  not  eclipse  the  central  light 
which  shines  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
great,  if  onlj^  in  lar^mindedness— a  mag- 
nanimity which  admitted  no  trace  of  envy, 
of  pettiness,  of  ignoble  feeling,  to  stain  or 
to  distort  his  thoughts.  He  was  great,  if 
only  in  his  lovingness,  sympathy,  benevo- 
lence. He  was  great,  if  onl v  in  his  gigantic 
activity.  He  was  great.  If  only  in  self- 
mastery,  which  subdued  rebellious  impulses 
into  the  dii^ct  path  prescribed  by  his  will 
and  reason.  'This  man,  we  may  say, 
became  morally  great,  by  being  in  his  own 
age  what  in  some  other  ages  many  might 
have  been — a  genuine  man.  His  grand 
excellency  was  this,  that  he  was  genuine. 
As  his  primary  faculty — the  foundation  of 
all  others— was  intellect,  depth,  and  force 
of  vision,  so  his  primary  virtue  was  jus- 
tice— ^was  the  courage  to  be  just  A  gi- 
ant's strength  we  admired  in  him:  yet 
strength  ennobled  Into  softest  mildness. 
The  greatest  of  hearts  was  also  the  bravest 
— fearless,  unwearied,  peacefully  invinci- 
ble.'* 

*'The  following  pages  will,  it  is  hoped, 
fumlsh  evidence  for  such  a  judgment,  and 
help  to  dissipate  the  many  misconstructions 
which  darken  the  glory  of  the  life  of  Ger- 
many's greatest  son." 

Especially  grateful  are  we  to  Mr.  Lewes 
for  the  preeminence  which  he  has  given  to 
the  youth  of  Goethe.  In  this  biography  we 
see  the  fiery,  magnificent  Apollo  of  Stras- 
burg  as  distinctly  as  the  solemn  Jupiter  of 
Weimar.  When  one  reflects  how  exclusively 
wc  have  been  familiarized  heretofore  with 
Goethe,  as  he  appeared  in  his  age,  with  the 
stately  prime  minister,  the  starred  and 
white-cravatted  excellency,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  we  should  have  done  the  great 
heart  of  the  poet  so  much  injustice. 

Who  could  look  on  Schwanthaler's  ven- 
erable magnate,  as  he  stands  there  in  the 
Groethe-platz  of  Frankfort,  and  fancy  that 


Titan  in  nankeens  capable  of  passionate 
excesses  or  youthftil  indiscretion  ? 

The  criticisms  upon  Goethe's  works, 
which  Mr.  Lewes  has  scattered  through  his 
book,  are  always  worthy  of  attention — 
thonghtflil,  clearly  stated,  suggestive.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  attractive.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  journalist  is  betrayed  by  a  dash 
of  flippancy  or  a  discursive  episode ;  but 
the  reader  is  taken  up  at  the  first  page, 
and  carried  cleverly  along  to  the  last.  If 
he  knew  Goethe  before,  he  will  find  the 
journey  delightful ;  if  he  did  not,  he  will 
find  it  also  astonishing. 

We  have  now  only  to  thank  Messrs. 
Ticknor  A  Fields  for  giving  it  to  us  so 
speedily  and  in  so  handsome  a  form,  and 
to  recommend  it  cordially  to  our  readers. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  see  that  Mr. 
Lewes  has  been  misled  into  crediting  Mr. 
John  Oxenford  with  a  translation  of 
G^the's  Diehtung  and  Wahrheii,  which 
Mr.  John  Oxenford  never  made.  The 
translation  which  appeared  with  his  name, 
in  London,  was  a  deliberate  piracy,  perpe- 
trated upon  Mr.  Parke  €rodwin  and  Mr. 
Dana,  of  this  city. 

—The  issue  of  the  sixteenth  edition  of  Dr. 
Gbiswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  is 
an  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  by  our 
reading  community  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican literature,  as  well  as  of  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  work.  Dr.  Griswold  is  an 
indefatigable  literary  mouser.  On  all 
points  of  gossip  concerning  books  and 
book-makers,  he  is  more  extensively  in- 
formed than  most  men.  He  has  an  innate 
vocation  for  the  pursuit,  with  which  his 
name  is  identified.  His  taste  is  certainly 
not  immaculate,  but  then  he  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  Infallibility.  He  is, 
sometimes,  inaccurate  in  details,  but  his 
errors  are  usually  of  trifling  consequence ; 
and  the  main  features  of  his  statements 
will,  for  the  most  part,  bear  examination. 
He,  perhaps,  indulges  too  much  In  criticism 
— for  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  historical, 
not  critical — and  the  msjority  of  his 
readers  would  give  more  for  a  page  of 
facts  than  for  a  volume  of  opinions.  Still, 
many  of  his  comments  are  valuable,  and, 
except  in  the  rare  instances  which  betray  a 
tinge  of  personal  prejudice,  are  consider- 
ate and  discriminating.  Too  much  praise 
can  scarcely  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Griswold 
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for  his  energy  and  perseverance  as  a 
pioneer.  The  collective  literature  of  every 
country  is  a  wildemeas,  and  a  bold  spirit 
and  robust  arm  are  needed  to  penetrate  its 
tangled  mazes.  Dr.  Griswold,  indeed,  bas 
had  predecessors  in  his  work,  like  Kettell, 
Chcever,  Bryant,  and  Keese ;  but  still  a  vast 
field  was  left  for  his  researches,  and  he  has 
entered  it  with  resolution  and  success.  In 
the  present  edition,  many  new  names  have 
been  introduced ;  several  of  the  articles 
entirely  re-written  and  numerous  attrac- 
tive specimens  give  flx>m  our  latest  poets. . 
— Reed's  Lectures  on  English  History, 
We  had  occasion  to  commend  the  lectures 
of  the  late  Professor  Reed,  on  English 
literature,  for  their  fine  scholarship  and 
amiable  spirit ;  and  we  discover  the  same 
qualities  in  the  present  volume,  with  some 
others  of  a  higher  order.  A  was  scarcely 
possible  to  say  anything  original  on  a 
theme  so  worn  as  that  of  the  English  wri- 
ters ;  and  aU  that  the  reader  had  a  right 
to  expect  was.  a  genial  appreciation  and  a 
methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  These 
Mr.  Reed  gave.  But,  in  the  work  before  us, 
he  has  struck  out  in  a  somewhat  new  path — 
treating  English  history  not  in  itself,  nor 
in  what  are  usually  called  the  historical 
relations,  but  as  it  has  been  Illustrated  by 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare ;  and  treating 
it  with  much  philosophical  discernment 
and  skill.  Mr.  Reed's  fundamental  idea 
is,  that  history  is  interpreted  by  the  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  by  the  reason ;  and  that 
while  poetry  has  a  precious  power  of  its 
own,  for  the  preservation  of  historic  truth- 
reviving  the  past  so  as  to  make  it  imperish- 
able—it has  also  a  clarifying  power,  which 
divests  that  truth  of  much  of  the  hetero;; 
geneous  and  Impure  matter,  mingled  with 
its  actual  contents.  This  thought  he  de- 
fends in  the  opening  lecture,  with  remark- 
able clearness,  and  even  beauty  of  illustra- 
tion ;  and  then,  in  the  following  lectures, 
applies  it  to  the  ages  dramatized  by 
Shakespeare.  Of  the  ten  plays,  founded 
upon  the  chronicles  of  his  country,  by 
Shakespeare,  one  relating  to  King  John  is  a 
kind  of  prologue ;  and  another— the  Henry 
VIII. — a  kind  of  epilogue.  But  the  other 
eight  are  parts  of  one  continuous  drama, 
of  which  the  subject  is  the  fall  of  the  Plan- 
taganet  dynasty,  and  the  time,  nearly  the 
whole  fifteenth  century,  The  period  em- 
braces the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third 
Richards;    the   fourth,    fifth,    and   sixth 


Henrys,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Edwards — 
beginning  with  the  accession  of  the  boy 
Richard,  and— after  a  thousand  civic  con- 
flicts and  vicissitudes  —ending  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Bosworth  Field.  The  eight  plays 
in  which  this  stupendous  historical  theme 
is  treated,  are,  as  Professor  Reed  says,  so 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  eight  acts  of 
one  grand  tragedy :  at  the  same  time,  eadi 
play  is  complete  in  itself;  but  it  Is  in 
contemplating  the  scenes  as  a  whole  that 
,  we  see  the  real  grandeur,  the  awful  might 
V  and  magnitude  of  the  genius,  which  could 
worthily  handle  so  immense  a  theme.    We 

*  are  commonly  so  much  impressed  by  the 
^  merits  of  Shakespeare's  more  imaginative 

plays,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
greatness  of  this  historical  series ;  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  brought  together  as 
^  a  unity — as  in  these  lectures  of  Professor 
Reed — that  we  feel  how  wonderful  they 

*  are.    It  is  needless  for  us  to  add,  that  in 
his  generalizations  and  criticisms,  Profes- 

^  sor  Reed  evinces  careful  historical  reading, 
fine  taste,  a  noble  and  sweet  humantty,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  his  topics.  We  could 
have  wished  that  his  mind  had  been  less 
imbued  with  Wordsworth's  poetry  (which 
is  quoted  whenever  a  poetical  quotation 
is  made),  not  because  we  dislike  that 
poetry,  but  because  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  takes  away  the  sense  of  vari- 
ety, which  it  is  one  object  of  a  quotation 
to  give,  and  leads  to  a  suspicion  (unjust 
in  this  case,  we  believe,)  of  a  narrow  or 
partial  culture  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Wordsworth's  poetry  contains  a  rich  store 
of  profound  thought  and  striking  imagery ; 
but  "great  poets  lived  before  William 
Wordsworth."  The  proof  reading  of  the 
volume  has  not  been  as  careful  as  its 
neatness,  in  other  typographical  respects, 
deserved. 

— ^Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hai£  proposes  to  edit  a 
Library  of  Standard  Letters,  comprising 
selections  from  the  correspondence  of  emi- 
'  nent  men  and  women.  The  first  volume  is 
before  us,  and  contains  the  letters  of  Mme. 
de  S^vign^.  Mrs.  Hale  has  arranged  these 
letters,  not  according  to  the  dates,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  addresses,  throwing  all  the 
letters  to  one  person  into  one  series.  We 
cannot  think  this  plan  an  improvement,  if 
the  object  of  the  work  be  to  make  the  read- 
er acquainted  with  Madame  de  S^vigo^. 
It  is  very  instructive  to  see  the  different 
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fao€8  which  a  woman  of  genius  presents,  at 
the  same  time,  to  her  various  friends. 

The  letters  are  translated  as  well  as  un- 
translatable letters  can  be,  but  the  notes 
are  dreary.  The  class  of  readers  for 
whom  these  books  are  intended  can  hardly 
be  much  edified  by  the  information,  that  the 
"  Princess  d'Harcourt"  was  the  "  daughter 
of  Charles  de  Brancas.''  Nor  can  we 
think  that  Mme.  de  S6vign^  is  quite  a  mo- 
del, in  private  life,  of  Christian  conduct, 
for  modem  young  ladies.  Still  Mrs.  Hale^s 
idea  is  a  good  one ;  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken in  the  belief,  that  the  taste  for  epis- 
tolary literature  is  not,  and  never  can  be 
a  popular  one,  the  series  she  proposes  will 
l)e  BQCceseful. 

—We  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Harper 
fot  another  edition  of  that  most  delightful 
of  books,  Talfourd's  Ltfe  and  Works  of 
Oiarles  Lamb.  There  are  persons,  we  are 
told,  and  these  well  informed,  who  '*  know 
not  Lamb."  Are  such  persons  to  be  pitied, 
or  to  be  envied?  to  be  pitied  for  their  long 
exile  from  the*  coziest  nook  of  all  the  liter- 
ary world ;  or  to  be  envied  for  the  joy  which 
shall  be  theirs  w lien  they  enter  it  ?  How 
entertaining  these  Editorial  Notes  would 
be,  could  we  extract  into  them  half  a  dozen 
pages  at  random,  from  these  two  stout  vol- 
umes I  But  this  may  not  be — so  reader,  go 
buy  the  stout  volumes,  and  learn  to  think 
better  of  life  and  of  man. 

In  this  new  edition,  the  publishers  have 
incorporated  those  last  memorials  of  Lamb 
which  the  pious  affection  of  Talfourd  gave 
to  the  world  a  few  years  since — those  me- 
morials which  make  us  reverence  a  hero  in 
the  man,  whom  we  had  loved  before  as  a 
Mend.  Pharisees!  whose  lifted  brows  and 
hands  could  never  fall  for  thinking  of 
Lamb's  one  frailty,  '^consider  now  his 
career,  and  ask  yourselves  if  the  annals  of 
self-sacrifice  can  show  anything,  in  human 
action  and  endurance,  more  lovely  than  its 
self-devotion  exhibits. " 

— From  the  Harpers,  also,  we  have  two 
new  volumes  of  their  Classical  Library. 
Mr.  Watson's  translation  of  Xenophon's  An- 
abasis  and  Memorabilia  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  fidelity  rather  than  for  its  elegance. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  college 
*<pony;"  but  the  Anabasis,  especially,  is 
such  an  interesting  narrative,  that  it  de- 
served a  more  attractive  English  dress. 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  Geographical  Commenta- 
ry is  mbjoined,  and  is  a  valuable  addition. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Edmonds  has  collected  in  ono 
volume  the  moral  writings  of  Cicero,  to 
which  he  has  appended  notes,  designed  to 
exhibit  a  comparative  view  of  the  opinions 
of  Cicero,  and  those  of  modem  moralists. 
This  is  an  excellent  notion,  and  has  been 
quite  well  carried  out.  The  translation  is 
curious  in  one  respect.  It  so  closely  fol- 
lows (at  least  in  the  De  Oflaciis)  Cicero's 
idioms,  that  Cicero's  imitation  of  the  Greek 
thought  and  style  is  still  more  apparent  in 
this  English  version  than  in  his  own  origi- 
nal Latin. 

— ^Three  novels  engage  our  attention. 
We  give  the  precedence  to  the  best  of 
them.  This  is.  Caste,  a  Story  of  Eepublican 
Equality,  by  Sydney  A.  Story,  Jr.  The 
collocation  of  these  two  **Storys"  on  the 
title-page  indicates,  at  once,  the  sharpest 
criticism  we  have  to  make  on  this  book. 
It  is  not  elegantly,  nor  always  correctly 
written,  and  the  real  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive is  impaired  by  the  deficiencies  of  the 
author's  style.  Moreover,  he  has  given  a 
bad  name  to  a  good  book.  *'  Caste"  sug- 
gests Uncle  Tom,  and  Ida  May,  and  the 
multitude  of  inferior  booiu  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  success  of  these;  and  every 
sensible  man  recoils  at  such  a  suggestion. 
But  "Caste"  is  neither  an  imitation  nor  a 
repetition,  nor  a  lecture  in  disguise.  It  is 
a  trae  novel,  into  which  the  element  of 
slavery  enters  only  as  one  spring  of  interest 
and  of  passion.  The  story  Is  well  managed, 
and,  though  not  probable,  comes  with  in  the 
limits  of  possibility  and  the  legitimate  do- 
main of  the  novelist.  As  a  rebuke  of  the 
vile  prejudice  against  color,  which  vulgar- 
izes the  manners  and  degrades  the  minds 
of  60  many  Americans,  "  Caste"  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised.  It  is  written  with 
force,  and  feeling,  and  fire. 

— Lily,  by  the  authoress  of  the  "  Busy 
Moments  of  an  Idle  Woman,"  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  bad  class.  The  plot  of  the 
novel  is  sketchy  and  vague — the  characters 
clear  in  description,  shadowy  in  develop- 
ment— the  dialogue  pointed,  lively,  and 
clever.  But  one  cannot  help  recognizing, 
in  the  leading  personages,  certain  indi- 
viduals well  known  in  southern  and  north- 
em  society,  and  we  cannot,  with  a  good^ 
conscience,  congratulate  the  authoress  on 
her  skillful  portraiture  of  scenes  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  painted,  and  of  persons 
who  probably  don't  choose  to  see  their 
photographs  in  all  ^o  shops.     The  book 
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yields  Bach  aa  aroma  of  ficaodal,  that  wo 
beg  leare  to  eaggest  an  addition  to  the 
title.  Let  it  be  called,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion, the  "Tiger-LUy." 

—Mr.  Wood's  Modem  Pilgrinu  is 
hardly  a  novel.  It  is  still  less  a  romance. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  nondescript  book— Mr.Wood 
having  taken  the  name  of  old  John  Ban- 
yan in  vain,  for  his  own  parposes.  What 
those  parposes  are,  all  of  his  readers  per- 
haps will  not  discover.  So  for  as  we  can 
find  them  out,  they  are  to  find  fanlt  with 
everybody,  and  to  criticise  everything. 
The  criticisms  of  the  author  are  often 
superficial,  and  always  extravagant ;  while 
his  frame-work  of  allegory  is  ill-constract- 
ed,  bare,  and  anattractive.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wood  has  come  as  far  short  of  Banyan, 
in  this  instance,  as  he  fell  behind  Chamisso 
in  his  former  work,  ''Peter  Schlemihl  in 
America." 

—The  Widow  BedoU  Papers  is  a  collec- 
tion of  popular  sketehes  of  rural  life  and 
rural  people  in  New  England,  by  a  lady. 
The  author  makes  unmerciful  use  of  the 
New  England  peculiarities  of  character  and 
language,  and  seems  to  have  dmed  at  doing 
for  the  social  world  of  Tankeedom  what 
Jack  Downing  did  for  the  politicaL  The 
book  was  written  by  Mrs.  B.  W.  Whicher, 
who  is  now  no  more.  And  Mrs.  Alice  B. 
Neal  has  prefikced  the  book  with  a  graceful 
and  interesting  memoir.  She  praises  the 
virtues  of  Mrs.  Whicher  as  warmly  as  her 
talents;  and  the  tone  of  the  "Bedott 
Papers"  is,  certainly,  creditable  to  the 
feelings  and  the  impulses  of  the  writer. 

—Mrs.  WiBT  (the  widow  of  the  distin- 
guished attorney-general)  has  carefully 
and  lovingly  prepared  a  large  quarto,  en- 
titled Florals  Dictionary,  It  is,  at  once,  a 
course  of  botany,  a  complete  flower  letter- 
writer,  and  a  dictionary  of  quotations.  It 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  popular  book ;  for 
it  is  profusely  illastrated — ^profhsely  and 
showily,  though  not  always  in  the  best 
taste. 

—An  enterprising  young  firm  in  Boston, 
who  signalized  themselves  a  short  time 
since  by  disinterring  De  Quincy's  "  Klos- 
terheim,"  in  spite  of  the  author^s  expressed 
desire  that  the  book  should  be  left  in  its 
quiet  grave,  have  now  done  themselves 
more  credit,  and  the  public  more  service, 
by  issuing  a  handsome  edition  of  Johx 
Stcblikg's  foscinating  tale  of  tiie  Onyx 
Ring,    Veteran  readers  of  Blackwood  will 


not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  power,  the 
beauty,  and  the  subtle  pathos  which  per- 
vade that  singular  romance.  The  brilliant 
and  versatile  genius  of  Sterling,  which 
exercised  a  pervasive  rather  than  a  percep- 
tible influence  upon  the  English  literature 
of  the  times,  is  most  adequately  embodied, 
perhaps,  in  this  creation.  "One  builds 
Cyclopean  walls ;  another  fashions  marble 
carvings."  It  ia  something,  also,  to  have 
wrought  a  magic  ring,  the  mystic  charm  of 
which  will  test  the  consciousness  of  men 
for  several  generations  yet  to  coma.  To 
the  romance  is  prefixed  a  brief,  oaodid, 
and  intelligible  memoir  of  Sterling,  by 
Charles  Hale. 

—Mr.  DuoA^'^'E  is  one  of  the  greatest  oC 
American  poets.  This  we  say,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Duganne  himself;  for  the  style  of  Dn- 
ganne's  notes  upon  Duganne  has  imfvessed 
us  with  a  belief  that  he  will  take  the  Ufa 
of  anybody  who  questions  the  perfection  of 
his  genius. 

Mr.  Daganne  is  an  "  Iron  Man,'*  we  are 
informed,  and  ^lays  upon  an  "  Iron  Harp" 
— ^whether  it  is  a  ''harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  or  merely  a  Jew's  harp,  we  don't 
pretend  to  know.  It  is  enough  that  he 
plays  so  deftly  as  to  have  persuaded  Mr. 
James  Lesley,  of  "  Ironcroft,"  to  publiih 
his  resonant  strains  in  a  gorgeous  octavo, 
on  very  handsome  paper. 

Mr.  Duganne  bangs  the  anvil  and  blows 
the  trumpet— lauds  labor  and  incites  to 
battle— through  some  four  hundred  pages. 
He  is  a  devotee  of  that  "  philanthropy" 
which  an  Eastern  professor  gravely  defined 
as  "  the  worst  pasdon  of  our  nature ;"  and, 
in  the  fervor  of  his  emotions,  not  seldom 
soars  above  tiie  restraints  of  rhyme  and  tiie 
narrow  limits  of  versification.  This,  of 
course,  is  no  affair  of  ours;  and  Mr.  Da- 
ganne might  have  misused  metre  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  unmolested  by  us,  had  he 
not  seen  fit  to  abuse  almost  every  respect- 
able writer  in  America.  When  we  glanced 
at  Mr.  Duganne's  portrait  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  we  thought  him  rather  an  amiable- 
looking  man.  In  private  life  be  may  be 
all  that  his  face  would  indicate,  but  he  ia 
a  terril>]e  fellow  in  print.  Not  contented 
with  assailing  all  his  literaiy  brethren,  in 
one  of  the  most  ineffectual  and  clumsy 
satires  ever  composed,  be  has  fallen  upon 
them  again,  in  a  series  of  notes  4  la  Tom 
Aiooi^,  in  the  course  of  which  be  has  tho 
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nnspeakable  audacity  to  lift  up  the  heel 
agaioat  our  own  sovereign  lady,  •*  Maga," 
herself  1 

— ^Mr.  BaTakd  Tatlob  has  nothing  to  do 
wiUi  « Iron  Men"  or  "  Iron  Harps."     He 
is  an  artist,  and  a  man  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  handsome  volume  entitled  Poems  of 
Home.and  Travel,  he  gives  us  a  careful 
selection  from  his  works.    Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
thoaghtfcd  student  of  metre.    How  deli- 
cately true,  for  instance,  is  the  key  of  that 
charming  i>oem,  "  The  Wayside  Dream ;" 
bow  dreary  the  music   of  the   *' Storm 
Lines,"  in  which  the  poet  has  ventured 
upon  an  experiment  and  achieved  a  success. 
Mr.  Taylor's  domain  lies  in  the  realm  of 
experience,  rather  thaki  in  that  of  specula- 
tion.    His  fine  poem  of  the  ''Summer 
Camp"  would  have  been  finer  than  it  is, 
bad  he  not  happened  to   think   of  the 
«  Lotus-Eaters."    If  Mr.  Taylor  will  com- 
pare the  development  of  his  *'Pard  and 
the  Soldier"  with  that  of  the  morbid  and 
horrible  story  by  which  It  was  suggested, 
we  think  he  will  apprehend,  taXlj,  the 
criticism  we  have  hinted  here.    For  the 
praise  we  would  imply,  the  reader  will  find 
that  in  the  response  of  his  feelings  to  such 
strains  as  those  the  poet  sang  <'  In  Italy." 
But,  why  do  we  go  so  far  back  T    The 
judicious  readers  of  our  pages  have  not 
yet  forgotten  the  rhythm  of  the  "Wind 
and  the  Sea,"  or  the  stately  poem  of  the 
•'  Mariners."    These  they  will  recover  in 
the  new  volume,  and  other  ''Sunken  Trea- 
sures" worth  the  finding.     For  instance, 
floeb  pictures  i^  this : 

•'AT  HOME. 

''The  rain  is  sobbing  on  the  wold ; 
The  houae  ii  dark,  the  hearth  is  eold ; 
And  stretching  drear  and  ashy  gray 
Beyond  the  c^lars,  lies  the  bay. 

"  Mj  neighbor  at  liis  window  stands. 
His  youngest  baby  in  his  hands ; 
The  others  seek  his  tender  klB8« 
And  one  sweet  woman  crowns  his  bliss. 

**  I  look  upon  the  rainy  wild ; 
I  have  no  wife,  I  have  no  chfld ; 
Thefe  is  no  fire  upon  my  hearth, 
And  none  to  love  me  on  the  earth." 

Mr.  Taylor  will  see  that  we  have  taken 
a  liberty  with  this  poem,  which  liberty  is 
only  our  covert  way  of  conveying  to  him 
a  suggestion.  Meanwhile,  0  reader!  is 
not  the  picture  finished,  complete,  and 
pathetlcT 

A  Batch  op  Childrem's  Books.— All  the 


little  ones  are  eagerly  looking,  of  course, 
for  new  and  bright  books.  Christmas  is 
coming,  and  New  Year  follows.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  publishers,  each  year,  if  it 
does  not  produce  a  new  crop  of  good 
books,  brings  forward  a  new  crop  of  chil- 
dren to  read  the  old  ones. 

This  year,  we  have  a  reasonable  supply 
of  novelties.  Of  these,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  attractive  is  Mr.  Cranch's 
story  of  the  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers, 
Here  is  an  artist  and  a  man  of  genius  de- 
voting himself  to  entertain  the  little  sove- 
reigns of  the  fireside,  and  the  little  sove- 
reigns ought  to  thank  him.  The  adventures 
of  Little-Jacket — a  kind  of  diminutive  Gul- 
liver— among  the  giant  Huggermuggers,his 
biding  in  shells  as  big  as  houses,  and  sub- 
sisting on  plums  as  big  as  cows,  with  all 
that  afterwards  befell  him  among  that 
monstrous  people,  are  here  set  forth  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  solemn  text, 
and  lively,  sketchy,  humorous  pictures. 

— ^The  Myaterioue  Story  Book,  and  Oirf 
qf  Dehty  OutofDangeTf  by  Cousin  Alice, 
come  to  us  with  a  cordial  word  of 
Introduction  from  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 
The  moral  of  both  of  these  books  is  unex- 
ceptionable— the  style  sufficiently  interest- 
ing; and  they  are  simply  very  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Edgworth  school  of  story  books. 
To  all  Mends  of  that  school  we  recommend 
them. 

—The  title  of  the  Bears  of  Jiugtutusburg 
attracted  us  to  a  pretty  little  volume, 
adorned  on  the  cover  with  a  gilded  print 
of  a  great  bear,  seated  beside  a  little  girL 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  story  of 
the Augustusburg  Bears  is  no  fairytale. 
It  is  a  German  moral  story— the  moral  of 
which  is  enforced  by  the  most  disagreeable 
events.  There  is  a  vast  dljQference  between 
reallsUo  horrors  and  horrors  of  the  imagi- 
nation. There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  dragons  and 
giants  in  a  child's  story;  but  we  must 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  bears 
who  crunch  up  pious  old  ragmen  and 
respectable  mothers,  with  their  great  white 
teeth.  There  are  pretty  passages,  never- 
theless, in  the  Bears  of  Augustusburg, 
and  the  translation  is  good.  Like  many 
children's  books,  however,  it  is  carelessly 
written.  This  is  a  sad  mistake.  It  is  use- 
less ib  teach  a  child  .grammatical  rules  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  if  he  hears  and 
reads  ungrammaUcal  English. 
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Winthrop  Praed,  that  witty  and  wann- 
bearted  poet,  who,  for  some  mystcriouB 
reason,  has  never  had  his  due  of  fame, 
once  upon  a  time  sang  thus  of  the  potent 
charms  of  some  young  lady : 

"  She  smiled— and  ©very  heart  was  glad 
As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished, 
She  firowned — and  cverv  face  was  sad 
As  if  the  opera  were  demolished." 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  think  bow  glad  ottr 
hearts  would  be,  could  that  consummation 
of- felicity,  dreamed  of  by  the  impassioned 
poet,  be  granted  unto  us;  to  waste  our 
strength  in  sighing  for  the  unattain- 
able, is  no  part  of  wisdom.  But  the 
extreme  of  misery  which  the  singer  con- 
templated has  befallen  us,  and  now — 
are  our  faces  sad?  With  the  old  year 
dies  the  Opera !  Everybody  can  see  the 
bathos  of  that  sentence.  Does  everybody 
see  the  dash  of  pathos  that  lurks  in  it, 
toot 

In  this  kindly  season  of  twilight,  be- 
twijct  the  old  year  and  the  new,  on 
which  the  star  of  Christmas  shines,  all 
pleasant  things  take  on  them  a  new  value. 
Men  think  now  more  tenderly  of  those 
whom  they  love ;  and  affections  that  have 
been  too  silent,  perhaps,  throughout  the 
busy  year,  speak  now  in  gifts  and  courte- 
sies, in  cordial  wishes  and  in  social  mirth. 
At  such  a  time  all  the  arts  of  ornament 
and  of  amusement  assert  their  importance 
in  every  heart,  and  the  dullest  eyes  can 
discern  a  use  in  poetry  and  in  painting, 
in  music  and  dainty  books,  in  merry  games 
and  genial  acting,  in  the  cunning  of  the 
graver  and  the  delicate  devices  of  the 
**  worker  in  fine  gold  and  stones  of  price." 

At  such  a  time  to  chronicle  the  closing 
of  our  most  brilliant  and  admirable  place 
of  entertainment  is  rather  a  doleful  duty. 
Does  New  York  wish  the  Opera  to  be 
demolished?  Or  do  we  only  desire  to 
have  the  fame  of  fine  operas,  without  the 
trouble  of  sustaining  them  ? 

Paris,  with  all  the  attractions  and 
all  the  motives  to  exertion  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  has  listened,  this  season,  to  no 
such  presentations  of  Italian  Opera  as 
Mr.  Paine  has  given  us  at  the  Academy. 
The  Italian  Opera,  at  Paris,  opened  late  in 
the  season,  with  the  Mosi  of  Rossini  (the 
re-written   Moise  of  the  Grand  Opera). 


MaS  was  heard  thrice,  by  poor  booses, 
and  was  then  followed  by  La  Cemrentola, 
The  first  part  in  Masi  was  filled  by  Mme. 
Fiorentini—a  singer  who  is  no  longer  young, 
whose  voice  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness, 
and  even  of  its  force,  and  who,  in  her  best 
days,  was  legitimately  a  seconda  donna. 
The  role  of  Sinaide  was  sung  by  Sig'rina 
Pozzl— an  artist  of  fair  rank ;  Carrion,  a 
smooth-voiced,  but  slashing  tenor,  of  the 
school  of  Yerdi,  stormed  the  mnne  of 
Ajnenophis ;  these,  with  Everardi,  a  good 
barytone,  and  Angelini,  a  respectable 
basso,  complete  the  list  In  La  Cenermio- 
la,  Borghi-Mamo,  a  tasteful,  accomplished, 
but  not  very  powerful  soprano,  came 
upon  the  stage,  supported  by  Zucchini,  a 
bosso  by  courtesy  and  necessity,  in  the 
part  of  Don  Magnifico. 

So  much  for  Paris.  IVe  have  had 
Madame  Lagrange,  the  pearl  of  prima-don- 
nas,  who  never  disappoints  a  manager,  and 
always  disappoints  the  public^ — by  doin^ 
more  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect — 
Madame  Lagrange,  whose  marvelous  vocali- 
sation wins  at  once,  and  whose  other  rare 
gifts  disclose  themselves  continually,  like 
new  veins  in  a  mine ;  and  Miss  Hensler, 
with  her  fine  fresh,  sweet  tones  and  tastefal 
method,  in  exchange  for  whom  Paris  would 
gladly  give  us  both  Fiorentini  and  Castel- 
lan 'j  and  Mile.  Nantier-Didiee,  whose  most 
ripe,  rich  voice  we  have  hardly  given 
ourselves  time  to  enjoy,  but  in  whom  we 
recognized  at  once  the  admirable  artist 
and  the  gifted  wonuin.  We  have  had  not 
one  but  two  tenors  in  the  prime  of  their 
powers — Salviani,  who  quietly  charmed  us 
while  we  were  waiting  to  be  astonished, 
and  Brignoli,  who  tcon'^be  an  actor,  but  who 
cannot  help  being  a  fine  singer.  We  have 
in  Bovere  the  best  buffo  whom  Lablache 
will  leave  behind  him  when  that  vast  voice 
of  his  shall  subside  into  silence;  and 
Amodio,  and  Morelli,  and— but  why  should 
we  run  through  the  list?  We  have  surely 
set  forth,  beyond  cavil,  the  fact  that,  if 
the  Opera  has  not  succeeded  in  New  York 
this  season,  the  fault  does  not  rest  with 
the  artists  whom  Mr.  Paine  has  brought 
from  Europe  to  enchant  us. 

If  the  fault  be  ours,  shall  we  have  a 
chance  to  repair  it  ?  That  would  seem  to 
be  somewhat  doubtful  now,  though  we  are 
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yagnvlj  told  that  the  Academy  will  **  not 
be  reopened  for  operatic  performances 
before  the  first  of  March."  And  if  it  be 
ren^pened  then,  one  thing  is  certain,  oar 
admirable  Mme.  Lagrange  will  not  be  here 
to  receive  our  repentant  homage.  The 
onciTillzed  Brazilians  hare  claimed  her, 
and  the  imperial  citj  of  Rio,  which  we 
disdainfally  associate  with  cofifce-bags  has 
given  more  strength  to  the  hands  of  its 
operatic  directors  than  we  of  New  York  are 
willing  to  give  to  onrs. 

We  shall  not  rejoice  in  Opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Year.  But  for  both  great 
and  small,  other  merriments  and  entertain- 
ments will  not  be  lacking. 

Here  are  the  Ravels — those  marvelous 
men  who  now,  at  fifty,  tumble  and  leap, 
and  stand  on  their  heads  and  are  pressed 
flat  and  blown  up  just  as  comfortably  as 
when  they  were  in  the  flower  of  their  lusty 
youth  some  twenty  years  ago.  Many  a 
boy  who  laughed  the  tears  into  his  young 
eyes,  so  long  since,  at  the  capers  of  "  Gabri- 
el," may  sit  now  beside  his  own  sons  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  the  old  tricks  over 
a  new  generation. 

The  charms  of  pantomime  are  inexhaust- 
ible— they  win  their  way  through  the 
graTest  wsdstcoat,  and  find  a  spot  of  genial 
weakness  in  the  toughest  heart  "Many 
a  plSilosopher,"  says  Thackeray  somewhere, 
"would  creep  around  the  comer  to  see 
Punch,  if  he  thought  nobody  saw  him." 

We  in  America,  be  we  philosophers  or 
not,  have  a  considerable  fear  of  being 
**  seen  by  ^mebody  j"  but  now  that  the 
holidays  have  come,  we  may  take  courage 
from  a  child's  hand,  and  go  boldly  to 
places  of  no  great  gravity,  and  laugh  our- 
lelves  into  good  humor  and  all  the  good, 
noble  Noughts,  and  feelings,  and  disposi- 
tions which  good  humor  brings. 

Then,  besides  our  pantomimes,  we  have 
store  of  theatricals,  those  mirrors  of  the 
world,  set  sometimes  a  little  aslant. 

Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that  all  the 
taccessM  heads  of  families  in  "  our  best 
society"  are  secret  swindlers ;  that  all  our 
lady  leaders  of  fashion  are  mere  fdrbelowed 
cookmaids  t  Do  we  never  find  a  gentleman 
and  an  honest  man  in  "  our  best  society," 
except  he  be  under  a  cloud  of  misfortune 
and  civil  contumely  ?  and  are  the  members 
of  that  "good  society"  so  purblind,  so 
dim-sighted,  through  ignorance  and  vanity, 
that  every  pretender,  every  impostor,  every 


foreign  barber— though  he  carry  his  basin 
in  his  hand,  and  curl  his  talk  in  papers — 
may  successfully  impose  himself  upon  their 
credulous  greed  of  lions  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  dramatize  a  society  so 
fluctuating  and  comparatively  chaotic  as 
ours ;  but,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  dramatize, 
it  is,  perhaps,  undesirable  to  caricature. 
We  cannot  recommend  such  fun  as  whole- 
some for  the  holidays. 

Nor  can  we  entirely  commend  the  more 
seemly,  and,  at  flrst  sight,  quite  acceptable 
drolleries  of  the  troupe  of  "Juvenile 
Comedians"  whom  Mr.  Marsh  has  brought 
to  the  Broadway  for  us. 

Children  love  to  act.  Every  parlor  is  a 
play-house ;  every  hearth-rug  a  stage  for 
the  little  Rosciuses  and  Rachels,  the  little 
Garricks,  and  Keans,  and  Listons  of  every 
household.  And  since,  in  this  yet  imperfect 
world,  even  children  must  sometimes  work— 
since  there  are  still  such  things  as  factories, 
and  the  race  of  "small  servants"  is  not  yet 
extinct  (alas!  how  few  of  such  hapless 
creatures  may  hope  to  meet  with  a  Dick 
Swiveller !  how  many  must  groan  on  into 
maturity  beneath  the  awful  eye  of  a  Sally 
Brass  I)— since  such  things  are,  and  are 
likely  for  some  time  yet  to  be,  we  can  see 
no  objection  to  making  the  work  of  children 
as  much  of  a  play  as  it  can  be ;  and  we 
would  gladly  give  an  encouragement  to  all 
the  gay  spectacles,  and  pretty  tableaux, 
and  lively,  innocent  making  of  fun  which 
these  little  ones  can  be  drilled  into. 

But  let  the  drama  of  children  be  child- 
like. Let  us  not  convert  these  little  crea- 
tures into  inefibctual  parodies  of  adult 
actors  and  actresses.  The  farce  and  the 
comedy  which  are  addressed  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  grown-up  audiences,  and  have 
their  foundations  in  the  experience  of  life, 
are  sadly  ill-suited  to  these  young,  inex- 
perienced children. 

Often  it  must  chance  that  the  only  relief 
from  the  child's  inadequate  presentation 
of  parts  which  he  happily  cannot  compre- 
hend, will  be  found  in  his  unconscious 
utterance  of  allusions  which  it  would  be 
shocking  to  believe  he  understood,  and 
which  move  the  laughter  of  the  thought- 
less by  their  contrast  with  the  innocence 
of  his  young  face  and  voice.  Were  such 
a  contrast  what  it  is  not — a  legitimate 
provocation  to  wholesome  mirth — another 
reflection  would  rise  to  our  minds :  how 
long  will  a  child,  thus  encouraged  to  say 
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things  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  ib  sap- 
poeed  to  be  ignorant,  remain  in  ignorance 
of  their  meaning! 

Christmas  gifts  we  mnst  liaye,  too,  as  well 
as  Christmas  jokes.  And  what  gifts  are  so 
good  as  those  upon  the  worth  of  which 
time  mast  throw  an  ever  fidrer  light! 
Beantifol  books— books  beaatifal  to  the 
eye  of  the  sool  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
body— books  that  one  may  learn  to  love — 
loving  the  giver  not  the  less  but  the  more, 
for  the  new  affection  we  give  to  the  gift's 
self :  the  painter's  fancies,  the  engraver's 
faithAil  studies— these  are  gifts  honorable 
to  bestow,  and  worthy  to  receive.  And 
nothing  more  marks  the  gradual  growth 
of  taste  in  our  country  than  the  slow  but 
steady  elevation  of  the  standard  of  "  beau- 
tiful books." 

It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was  hard  to 
find  at  Christmas  any  "  beautiful  books" 
but  great  annuals,  in  Mndings  like  the  flir- 
niture  of  a  steamboat,  or  a  crack  hotel  But 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  a  "  Book  of; 
Beauty"  is  not  necessarily  a  beautifiil  book ; 
that  the  ideal  of  female  loveliness  is  not 
to  be  sought  In  a  smooth-faced  young  lady, 
simpering  out  of  a  cloud  of  laces,  between 
two  pages  of  hot-pressed  paper,  and  that  a 
gaudy  coat  is  as  vile  a  thing  when  put 
upon  a  book  as  upon  a  man.  Witness  the 
number  of  exquistely-illuBtrated  volumes 
of  true  poetry  that  have  been  Issued  and 
bought  up  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  that  heap  now  the  shelves  of 
the  bookstores.  Longfellow,  Gray,  Cow- 
per,  Thomson,  Byron,  Rogers,  Milton— the 
thoughts  and  fancies  of  these,  sketched 
into  visible  form  by  the  pencil  of  a  Turner, 
or  a  Stothard,  or  a  Birket  Foster,  make 
gifts  that  love  may  gladly  offer  and  accept. 

We  had  hoped  this  year  would  add  to 
our  store.  There  were  promises  of  an 
exquisite  edition  of  Tennyson,  and  we 
heard  much  of  a  pencil  hwsj  on  Eeats's  de- 
licious Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  But  the  Tenny- 
son, alas  1  has  not  come,  and  the  Keats  Aot 
come— and  again,  alasl  For  this  is  not 
Porphyro,  nor  his-  Madeline,  and  Keats 
must  wait  a  little  longer  for  his  artist 

The  most  exquisite  book  of  the  season, 
that  we  have  seen,  is  still  Birket  Foster's 
dainty  illustration  of  the  <'AUegro"  and 
*<Pen8eroso."     Mr.  Barley's  "Margaret" 
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would  have  been  a  rare  gift!  But  it  has 
not  yet  passed  from  his  ripening  hand- 
When  he  lays  down  his  pencil  from  that 
fine  labor,  will  he  not  resume  it  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Hiawatha?  That  poem  is  so  full 
of  pictures,  that  Mr.  Barley  might  write  in 
beauty  upon  its  pages  a  criticism  that 
would  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  will  not, 
and  of  more  who  cannot  see  with  the  mind's 
vision. 

Of  pictures  proper,  which  are  their  own 
sufficient  text,  we  had  a  word  to  say ;  bat 
the  unexpected  expansion  of  the  skirts  of 
our  Maga,  which  have  already  crowded 
out  a  wordiipful  company  of  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  Grermans,who  were  waiting 
to  be  presented  to  a  transatlantic  public, 
compels  OS  to  be  brief 

Tet,  we  must  advise  you,  reader,  to  Mep, 
some  one  of  these  holiday  mornings,  into 
the  Messrs.  Williams's,  and  look  at  the 
exquisite  water-color  drawing  oi  John 
Faed's  **  Scott  and  his  Contemporaries;" 
that  admirable  group  of  noble  heads  and 
genial  &ces,  which  you  know  so  well  li 
the  engraving.  They  look,  to  be  sore, 
rather  like  a  conclave,  as  they  sit  there 
about  that  table,  wearing  their  dignity  for 
the  world's  eye. 

But,  could  you  see  them  at  midnight, 
you  would  not  think  them  such  very  bad 
companions  for  a  merry  Christmas  supper. 

Nor  can  we  help  leaving  with  you  the 
thought  of  a  new  and  noble  work  of  Land- 
seer.  "  The  Shepherd's  Prayer"  will  make 
a  Christmas  picture  in  your  mind. 

Fancy  a  wide,  wide  plain,  stretching, 
far  away,  firom  a  hill  in  the  foreground,  to 
dim,  distant  mountains}  on  the  hill  stands 
a  crucifix— a  wooden  cross  bearing  up  the 
rude  image  of  Him  who  came  to  lead  the 
world  into  the  fold  of  God— at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  kneels,  with  adoring  looks,  a 
stalwart  shepherd,  and  around  him  and  be- 
hind him  are  scattered,  far  and  wide,  Ie 
boldest  perspective,  his  sheep — a  mi^ty 
flock,  whitening  all  the  plain.  Over  him, 
and  them,  and  all  the  scene,  broods  a 
thought,  vast  and  fair  as  the  sky — ^tht 
thought  which  Coleridge  sang  so  well,  and 
Browning  has  sung  so  much  better  : 

"  Gk>d  made  all  the  creatures,  and  gave  then 
oar  love  and  oar  fear^^ 
To  show  they  and  we  are  His  children— one 
family  here." 
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SIXTY-SIX    YEARS    AGO— WASHINGTON    AT    BOSTON. 

*'  They  come,  the  ehapes  of  joy  and  woe, 
The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago, 
The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore, 
That  have  been,  and  shall  be  no  more ; 
They  change  the  cloisters  of  the  night 
Into  a  garaen  of  delight — 
They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hoars 
Open  and  blossom  into  flowers !" 


I  HAVE  sometimes  the  privilege  of 
passing  a  few  hours  with  an  aged  and 
inyalid  friend,  now  residing,  in  much 
seclusion,  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
17ew  England. 

Her  youth  was  spent  in  Boston,  with 
those  advantages  of  society  which 
wealth,  beauty,  and  attractive  manners, 
will  always  command.  The  recollec- 
tions of  such  a  person,  reaching  back 
through  a  period  of  nearly  eighty-five 
years,  must,  of  course,  be  full  of  mter- 
est,  from  the  many  persons  of  note 
with  whom  she  has  been  associated, 
and  the  varied  scenes  and  vicissitudes 
incident  to  so  prolonged  a  life. 

Recently,  while  passing  a  day  with 
this  venerable  lady,  some  one  brought, 
for  her  amusement,  **  The  Repubhcan 
Court."  The  author  would  most  as- 
suredly have  been  gratified,  could  he 
have  witnessed  the  satisfaction  and 
beard  the  expressions  of  delight  with 
which  leaf  aner  leaf  was  turned,  and 
ffiCCB  and  names  recognized  which  were 
famiUar  so  many  years  ago. 

At  the  request  of  our  old  friend, 
we  read  to  her  the  chapter  con- 
taining Washington's  Northern  Tour 
— most  of  the  incidents  of  which 
she  recalled,  and  with  much  more  de- 
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taiL  When  we  followed  the  chieftain 
into  the  metropolis,  and  paused  with 
him  before  the  spot  from  which  this 
lady  witnessed  his  entrance,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  scene  were  passing  again  be- 
fore her  eye.  She  still  beheld  that 
august  and  venerated  form,  heard  the 
gratulations  and  plaudits  of  the  people 
— witnessing  and  sharing  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  gathered  multitude. 

With  clasped  hands  and  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  told  me  of  his  grand  and 
stately  presence,  of  his  sweet  and  cor- 
dial smile,  and  tiie  dignity  and  amenity 
of  his  bearing.  She  assured  me  her 
recollections  of  Washington  were  so 
clear  and  vivid,  and  his  features  so 
indelibly  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that, 
if  an  artist,  she  could  have  painted  him 
from  memory.  She  recalled,  with  e^ual 
distinctness,  his  triumphal  entrance  mto 
the  citT,  and  the  ball  afterwards  given 
in  his  honor. 

There  was  great  note  of  preparation, 
when  it  was  certainly  known  that  our 
first  President  would  visit  Boston,  and 
other  of  the  larger  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  confined  to  the  mih- 
taiy,  and  others  in  authority,  but  it  ex- 
tended through  all  classes  of  social  life. 

Hb  former  companions  in  the  field 
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(and  there  were  many  here)  rejoiced 
that  they  should  look  once  more  on  the 
beloved  face  of  their  general.  The 
young  were  carried  away  by  a  perfect 
furor  of  enthusiasm.  Women,  old  and 
younff,  were  full  of  joyful  excitement 
and  festal  preparation.  As  the  day 
approached,  the  town  had  apparently 
doubled  its  population. 

Country  cousins  were  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  an  a£fectionate  interest  m  their 
city  relatives,  and  felt  and  expressed  a 
strong  necessity  for  inquiring  person- 
allv  into  their  welfare.  Gifts  of  rural 
damties  arrived  from  distant  regions, 
accompanied  by  intimations  that  the 
donors  had  never  seen  Washington. 
Unstinted  hospitality  was  a  characteris- 
tic of  Boston,  and,  indeed,  of  all  New 
England,  in  those  good  old  days.  It 
was  the  custom  of  tiie  time,  practiced 
by  all  classes,  and  enforced,  as  one  of 
the  practical  virtues,  in  the  education 
of  the  young. 

There  were,  then,  but  few  board- 
ing-houses and  taverns,  and  no  large 
hotels.  The  army  of  countrv  people, 
however,  who,  on  this  occasion,  made 
good  their  entrance  into  the  capital, 
were  cordially  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained. They  came  in  every  variety 
of  wheeled  thing  then  in  use — the 
coach,  chariot,  square-topped  chaise, 
sulky,  and  wagon.  Many  came  on 
horseback ;  great  numbers  on  foot ;  but 
the  larger  part  of  this  immense  multi- 
tude were  brought  in  covered  carts  or 
wagons,  such  as  would  acconmiodate  a 
large  famQy,  and  enable  the  farmera 
and  their  wives  to  extend  a  kindness, 
and  make  up  social  parties  of  their  less 
fortunate  countiy  neighbors. 

At  an  early  hour,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1789,  a  continuous  stream  of 
these  vehicles  poured  into  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts.  Some  were  open 
and  uncovered,  with  chairs  and  cush- 
ioned seats  for  the  elders — ^benches,  and 
other  temporary  arrangements,  for  tiie 
young  people.  They  were  such  car- 
riages, borrowed  from  the  farm,  as  are 
stiU  frequently  called  into  use,  in  the 
rural  districts,  for  picnics  and  countiy 
merry-makings — and  as  well  furnished, 
undoubtedly,  with  store  of  good  things, 
carefully  packed  under  the  seats. 

These  spacious  carriages  stood, 
through  the  day,  in  rows,  in  some  of  the 
unfrequented  streets  in  the  outskirts — 
which  are  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.     The  horses  were  unhitched,  and 


supplied  with  fodder  brought  by  them- 
selves. These  parties,  excepting  those 
who  had  friends  residing  on  the  une  of 
the  procession,  would  usually  make 
their  way  to  swell  the-  crowd  on  the 
common,  or  in  the  main  street.  Boys« 
from  tiie  schools,  were  arranging  on  the 
common— each  lad  bearing  a  large  quill, 
as  his  badge  of  scholarship. 

My  narrator  viewed  the  procession 
from  a  building  on  the  south  corner  of 
Queen  and  Maine  streets.  The  lower 
part  of  Washington  street,  from  School 
street  to  the  northern  extremity,  was 
formerly  known  as  Maine,  or  the  main 
street,  and  sometimes  known  as  Corn- 
hill — this  last  term  has  been  retained 
almost  to  the  present  day.  No  part  of 
Washington  (still  the  main  street  of 
Boston)  was  named  for  the  President, 
until  after  his  reception  on  this  occa- 
sion. Queen  is  now  Court  street.  I 
will  say  here  that,  though  State  street 
had,  at  that  time,  dropped  its  original 
name  of  King  street,  it  is  more  agreea- 
ble to  me,  as  I  am  writing  of  the  last 
century,  to  retain  that,  and  other  of  the 
earlier  names.  The  position  of  my 
friend  would  naturally  have  been  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  for  a  quiet  specta^ 
tor,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  being  nearly  opposite  the  old 
State  House.  Temporary  balconies, 
hung  on  the  outside  with  flags  and  other 
draperies,  were  thrown  out  from  this 
and,  probably,  other  buildings.  I  asked 
my  narrator  if  these  seats,  or  standing- 
places,  were  to  let,  and  received  the  in- 
dignant reply  that  no  one  in  Boston 
would  have  been  guilty  of  what  would 
have  been  accounted  so  mean  an  act — 
the  receiving  money  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  balcomes  were  erected  by 
the  libera]  and  public-spirited  proprie- 
tors, or  occupants  of  the  stores — in- 
tended more  particularly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  own  families  and 
personal  friends,  but  freely  open  to 
others. 

Here  was  congregated  a  brilliant  and 
fiashionable  assemblage  of  ladies,  though 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  places  at  an 
early  hour,  and  maintain  them  with 
some  energy,  from  the  great  pressure 
of  the  crowd.  Projecting  from  the 
lower  windows  of  many  of  the  stores, 
at  that  time,  were  platforms  or  shelves, 
overhanging  the  sidewalk.  The  comers 
were  rounded,  and  they  were  intended 
for  the  display  of  articles  to  be  disposed 
of  within.     The  city  fathers  would  not, 
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in  those  days,  allow  such  an  encroaoh- 
ment  on  the  narrow  streets,  even  to  the 
most  fftvored  of  their  children.  Very 
possiUj  the  old  hoildings  stood  further 
baok  than  now ;  consequently,  the  street 
would  be  wider,  at  mat  time.  These 
little  platforms  were  ea^rly  sought,  as 
**  coignes  of  vantage,"  giving  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  sitting,  when  f&ti^ed,  and,  in 
standne,  a  commanding  view  over  the 
heads  of  the  surrounding  crowd. 

I  must  call  your  attention  here  to  the 
old  State  House — long  may  it  stand! 
It  was  then  frequently  called  the  Town 
House ;  the  lower  floor  being  used  by 
the  selectmen,  and  others  in  authority, 
for  sudi  business  as  b  usually  transact- 
ed in  town-meetings.  Their  entrance 
was  from  Comhill.  That  part  of  the 
building  belonging  to  the  State — the 
Governor's  chamber.  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  like — was  the  second 
story;  the  entrance  entirely  distinct, 
being  a  high  flight  of  steps  on  the  back, 
or,  perhaps,  the  true  front  of  the  build- 
ing, in  Kmg  street. 

A  temporary  balcony,  li^t,  but  with 
a  bold  and  circular  projection,  was 
erected  on  the  main  street  front.  It 
was  supported  by  pillars,  and  richly 
draped  and  decorated.  The  inside  was 
covered  with  a  costly  Persian  carpet, 
and  furnished  with  couches  and  cush- 
ions. A  large  arm-chair,  sacred  to  the 
distinguished  guest,  was  in  the  centre 
— which  quite  overhung  the  street. 
Behind  this  chair  was  raised,  on  a  high 
pedestal,  a  statue,  representing  peace 
with  her  oUve  branch— or  was  it  plenty  7 
for  there  was  also  the  cornucopia. 

Here,  also,  from  the  south  comer  of 
Queen  to  King  street,  was  the  triumphal 
wch,  c^uite  high,  and  raised,  artistically 
and  scientific^y,  on  two  smaller  arches. 
Above  all  this  was  a  platform,  or  gal- 
lery, with  a  light  balustrade.  And  here, 
in  great  glory,  sits  Mr.  Daniel  Rea,  with 
his  musical  associates;  we  quite  envy 
their  commanding  view  of  the  scene. 
Above  them  is  a  canopy,  surmounted 
by  a  large  gold  eagle.  The  whole  is  set 
off  with  mottoes,  shields,  banners,  and 
the  Hke,  and  is  altogether  splendid. 

The  day,  unfortunatelpri  was  very 
cold,  cloudy,  and  blustenng.  One  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  days  of  the 
early  spring  seemed  to  have  found  its 
way  into  beautiful  and  genial  October ; 
bat  no  rain  fell,  and  the  clouds  gradual- 
]y  dissipated. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  dense  mul- 


titude closely  packed  in  the  street 
beneath  our  balcony.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  time ;  for  Governor  Hancock 
keeps  us  waiting  five  mortal  hours,  till 
preliminary  questions  and  etiquettes  are 
satisfactonly  settled— in  the  mean  time, 
Washington  cannot  enter  the  city. 
Very  many  of  these  people  are  from 
the  country — sturdy,  athletic  farmers, 
with  their  ruddy-cheeked  wives  and 
blooming  daughters,  then,  as  now,  in* 
telligent,  well-dressed,  and  self-respect- 
ing. This  large  proportion  of  country 
people,  in  the  streets,  is  owing  to  the 
residents  generally  having  freer  access 
to  the  houses,  where  they  view  the 
scene  from  window,  balcony,  or  roof* 
Then,  many  citizens  are  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  most  of  the  boys  on  the  com- 
mon. In  all  this  crowd,  there  is  no  one 
in  rags — no  one  with  the  appearance  of 
great  poverty.  The  French  gentiemen 
present  might  have  asked,  as  their 
countryman,  Lafayette,  did,  at  a  later 
day :  •*  Where  is  your  canaille  ?"  Yet, 
many  here,  but  a  few  short  years  since, 
hungered  and  thirsted,  and  were  with* 
out  shoes  or  beds  in  their  winter  en* 
campments ;  or  lying,  ill  and  maimed, 
in  temporary  hospitals,  apart  from  their 
families,  and  without  the  comforts  of 
home. 

There  are  some  here,  with  deep  scars 
won  in  battie,  leaning  on  crutches,  or 
with  a  loose  and  empty  sleeve,  buttoned 
over  the  breast.  They  fall  into  groups, 
and  are  kindly  put  forward  by  the  crowd, 
that  they  may  catch  the  eye,  or  touch 
the  hand  of  their  old  commander. 

Littie  French  midshipmen  are  float- 
ing about,  with  an  eye  on  the  French 
sailors  on  shore,  from  their  vessels,  for 
the  day.  The  sailors  with  one  eye  on 
their  youthful  commanders,  and  the 
other  for  the  blooming  damsels  beside 
them.  Both  midshipmen  and  sailors  are 
bandying  jests  and  exchanging  practi- 
cal jokes  with  the  good-natured  crowd. 
Offidalsj  with  gold-laced  hats,  and 
badffes  of  office,  stand  on  the  steps 
of  we  State  House,  and  aid  in  keeping 
the  street  sufficiently  open. 

A  long  procession,  representing  the 
different  trades  and  professions  of  the 
city,  lead  from  here  to  the  Roxbury 
]^e.  They  have,  each,  a  white  silk  ban- 
ner, appropriately  painted,  and  richly 
ornamented. 

The^  stand  in  open  lines,  leaving  a 
space  m  the  centre  of  the  street,  for  the 
chieftain,  with  his  military  escort,  and 
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the  attending  citizens  and  strangen  to 
pass  through.  We  think  the  mariners, 
nom  the  shipping  then  in  port,  keep 
open  the  passage,  in  this  part  of  the 
oit7.  There  is  a  great  variety,  and 
much  pictoresqneness  in  the  costume. 
The  long-waisted  garment,  with  its  pe- 
culiar collar,  immense  cuffs,  and  capa- 
cious pockets ;  the  ample  and  long  vest, 
and  ruffled  shirt ;  the  small-clothes,  of 
leather,  corduroy,  or  velveteen;  the 
cocked  hat,  with  its  large  sides  to  turn 
downward,  as  a  shelter  in  stormy  weath- 
er; the  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  and 
fathering  of  the  hair  in  a  queue,  or  a 
bag,  axe  all  equally  familiar.  But  this 
is  the  dress  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
period.  Many  of  these  honest  yeomen 
are  clad  in  homespun  suits,  manu- 
£&ctared  from  the  coarse  native  wool 
— the  produce  of  their  own  farms,  all 
tiie  varied  processes  of  cleansing,  comb- 
ing, and  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  dyeing,  bemg  performed  under 
their  own  roof-trees.  Nut  brown  was 
a  f&vorite  color — ^bebg  a  dye  of  do- 
mestic manufactmre.  The  best  was 
frequently  of  bright  red,  on  a  black  and 
white  stnpe  of  home-made  materiaL 

High  boots  accompanied  this  dress, 
or,  frequently,  stout  leggings,  or  waiters 
over  the  leader  shoe.  The  broad- 
leafed  hat  was  somewhat  rolled  at  the 
side,  showing  an  affinity,  or  family 
likeness  to  the  cocked  hat  of  tiie 
wealthier  classes. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  women? 
During  the  war,  there  was  but  Uttle 
variety  in  our  own  manufactures ;  and 
imported  goods  were  very  costly,  and 
difficult  to  procure..  Some  half-dozen 
years  of  peace  had  made  but  little 
chan^  with  the  poorer  classes — for  my 
intelligent  readers  will  remember  the 
distress  caused  by  the  issue  of  a  false 
currency.  Clothing,  especially,  was 
very  expensive;  and,  though  made  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  than  now, 
as  marking  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
still  so  sedulously  maintained,  it  was 
often  difficult  for  persons  of  much  pre- 
tension to  keep  up  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  gentihty.  For  this  reason,  all 
i^parel  was  preserved  with  much  care. 
I    have  seen  specimens   of  mending, 

Eiecing,  and  darning,  in  garments  be- 
mgmg  to  good  old  families,  whidi 
would  have  commanded  a  premium 
from  some  of  our  modem  industrial 
societies.  The  raiment  purchased  for 
a  young  woman's  bridal  was  still  worn 


by  her  in  her'old  age ;  and  young  girls 
of  the  household  were  glad  to  assume 
the  faded  relics  of  a  grandmother's 
wardrobe.  Rich  dresses,  m  those  days, 
were  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  mentioned  in  wills,  and  left« 
as  an  inheritance,  to  relatives  or  friends. 

Utility  and  strength  were,  therefore, 
the  great  considerations  in  the  purchase 
of  new  material.  All  this  will  account 
for  some  discrepancies  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  women.  Yon  woula  see 
the  blue  or  brown  homespun  shawl  side 
by  side  with  brocade  and  satin.  Knit 
comforters  and  shawls,  and  warm  cloaks, 
with  fur  tippets  or  trimmings,  were 
called  into  requisition  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  day. 

Very  large  calashes  were  then  in 
vogue ;  beneath  which  you  would  catdi 
glimpses  of  the  nicely-crimped  muslin 
cap,  or  more  showy  head-dress  of  lace 
or  ribbon.  The  calash,  I  suppose,  is 
well  understood,  having  prevailed,  at 
intervals,  from  a  period  long  anterior 
to  that  of  which  I  write,  and  nearly  to 
our  own  time. 

Coarse  straw  hats  were  much  worn 
by  the  younger  women;  bonnets  of 
black  or  eray  were  more  usual  with  the 
elder.  They  were  placed  high  on  the 
head,  and  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
face. 

Keeping  modestly  in  the  rear,  and 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  this  crowd, 
might  be  seen,  here  and  there,  bright, 
happy  faces,  of  a  swarthy  hue,  as  inter- 
ested, eager,  and  excited,  as  those  of 
their  white  companions.  The  red  men, 
in  their  addresses,  called  Washington 
Great  Father :  and  so  might  these,  his 
darker  children,  have  hailed  him  as  not 
only  great,  but  good ;  for  in  great  mea- 
sure to  him  did  they  owe  the  blessing  that 
they  possessed  themselves  in  peace.  In 
conquering  a  peace  with  England,  he 
had  helped  to  give  these  poor  blacks 
their  freedom.  I  know  little  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  subject,  but  referring  to  a 
trustworthy  authority,  find  that  slavery 
was  abolished  the  first  year  of  our  In- 
dependence. It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  our  fathers^  on  throwmg 
off  the  yoke  themselves,  to  give  free- 
dom to  all  within  their  borders.  Honor 
to  old  Massachusetts ! 

The  men  were  hardljr  to  be  distin- 
guished, save  in  complexion,  frv)m  others 
around  them.  But  colored  women,  at 
that  time,  rarely  wore  bonnets;  thus 
differing  materially  from  their  desoend- 
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ants,  who  are  often  only  distlDgaished 
from  whites  by  looking  closely  under 
their  yells.  Their  heads  were  protected 
by  many-colored  h^dkerchiefs,  often 
quite  tastefully  arranged  in  the  turban 
form.  Their  fondness  for  ornament 
also  made  them  conspicuous;  nearly 
erery  dusky  throat  being  encircled  by 
strings  of  gold  beads,  while  most  of 
them  wore  ear-rings  also. 

These  necklaces  of  gold  beads  (a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  time)  are  worthy  of  a 
more  particular  notice.  I  have  seen 
the  remains  of  several,  belonging  to 
aged  white  women,  who  had  earned 
them  in  their  youth.  The  beads  were 
perfectly  round  and  polished,  and  of  a 
different  tinge  from  the  jgold  now  in  use. 
They  were  of  three  different  sizes.  I 
think  the  prices  were  three,  four,  and 
fiye  dollars  each.  It  was  customary  for 
the  country  girl  to  purchase  one  at  a 
time,  of  the  traveling  merchant,  ex- 
changing the  producte  of  her  loom, 
dairy,  or  spinning-wheel.  There  be- 
ing no  savings  banks  in  those  days,  it 
was  considered  a  good  investment,  as, 
if  iminiured,  they  would  always  com- 
mand their  original  value.  When  a  few 
had  been  earned,  they  were  arranged  in 
a  little  loop  in  front.  And  the  full  neck- 
lace, when  the  prescribed  number  was 
completed,  was  worn  with  much  pride, 
not  only  as  an  ornament,  but  a  proof  of 
active  industry.  Without  this  expla- 
nation, I  should  hardly  have  obtained 
credit,  or  been  imderstood,  had  I  sim- 
ply stated  that  Yankee  girls  were  fond 
of  **  telling  their  beads." 

We  turn  back  to  the  city  dames. 
Of  the  older  members  of  this  gracious 
and  goodly  company,  I  shall  say  but 
little.  Cloaks,  mantles,  and  tippete, 
called  for  by  the  coldness  of  the  day,  so 
conceal  the  peculiar  fashion  and  mate- 
rial of  the  gown,  that  the  general  effect 
is  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  similar 
gathering  m  our  own  time.  The  dif- 
ference is  more  perceptible  in  the  head- 
dress, and  arrangement  of  the  hair.  But 
I  have  two  especial  Mends  here,  and  as 
I  perceive  my  younger  readers  are  dis- 
appointed at  so  much  generalizing,  I  am 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
of  their  appearance  on  this  occasion. 
One  of  these  young  ladies,  and  my  fa- 
vorite, was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
1771,  and  consequently,  at  this  time, 
-was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  The  other 
is  just  seventeen.  I  once  knew  a  farm- 
er's wife,  in  the  interior  of  Massachu- 


sette,  who,  in  her  early  years,  had  been 
seamstress  in  the  family  of  these  ladies. 
I  asked  her  to  describe  them,  as  they 
appeared  at  this  time.  With  uncon- 
scious poetry,  she  brought  me  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  pale  iris — that  old- 
fashioned  flower,  which  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  our  modem  wdens.  It 
was  the  emblem,  she  said,  which  always 
recalled  to  her  the  eldest  of  these  sis- 
ters, partly  from  the  airy  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  flower,  and  partly  that 
its  pure,  pearly  tinto  suggested  the 
silken  robes^— her  favorite  and  usual 
attire.  The  unlettered  woman  ex- 
pressed herself  in  nearly  the  same 
beautiful  and  simple  words  afterwards 
used  by  the  poet : 

"  Bat  not  80  beautiful  it  wears  its  airy  cup  of 
blue, 
As  turned  her  swoet  eyes  to   tho  light, 
brimmed  with  their  tender  dew." 

I  shall  therefore  assume  that  the 
gown  on  the  occasion  was  of  a  pearly- 
gray  lutestring — where  did  it  get  ite 
melodious  name?  It  is  omamented 
with  one  very  deep  flounce,  a  small 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  which 
stands  up  as  a  heading.  The  bodice  is 
long  and  square.  The  sleeves  fit  closely 
to  the  rounded  arm,  and  come  a  little, 
below  the  elbow.  Sleeves  and  bodice 
are  both  ornamented  with  bows  of  the 
same  materiaL  The  shoes  are  of  Span- 
ish morocco,  which  was  of  finer  green 
and  nicer  finish  than  ours.  The  heel  is 
three  inches  in  height,  tapering,  black, 
and  poUshed.  The  night  has  been 
damp,  and  no  sun  having  yet  shone,  the 
wallang,  of  course,  is  bad.  Therefore 
our  friends  wear  each  their  neat  little 

faloches  (pronounced  go-low-shoes), 
'hese  are  somewhat  like  the  English 
dog,  but  much  tighter.  The  thick  sole 
extends  but  half  way  back,  and  an 
elastic  strap  from  the  side  is  drawn  up 
over  the  high  heel,  to  keep  it  in  place. 
It  is  a  protection  from  the  dampness 
for  the  front  of  the  foot— the  only  part 
which  touches  the  ground.  Now,  those 
of  my  youthful  readers  who  have  but 
few  associations  with  these  olden  times, 
expect  to  hear  of  immense  paste 
buckles ;  by  no  means — you  would  be 
more  likely  to  find  these  glittering  or- 
naments in  the  street  below,  atnong 
those  who  might  casually  own  such  ar- 
ticles, but  with  few  opportunities  for 
displa3dng  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
their  legitimate  sphere.  There  were 
various  modes  of  omamentmg  the  shoe 
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— immense  rosettes,  or  a  fall  nache  of 
ribbon,  were  worn ;  but  these  were  more 
suited  to  the  house  than  the  dustj 
street.  Sometimes  the  lining  was 
turned  over  on  the  front,  forming  a 
lappet ;  this  was  out  in  pomts,  of  any 
fanciful  shape,  and  covered  with  the  kid, 
satin,  or  morocco,  of  which  the  shoe  was 
made ;  they  mi^t  be  plain,  or  trimmed 
with  gimp,  plaited  ribbon,  or  narrow 
fringe.  But  I  see  70a  all  look  disap- 
pointed that  mj  young  ladies  should  be 
deficient  in  what  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered so  important  an  accessory  to  the 
costume  of  the  day.  I  must  tell  you  the 
buckle  was  often  worn  of  gold,  silver, 
steel,  or  jet,  and  sometimes  of  iron, 
laquered  or  enameled.  In  order  to 
mAify  you,  I  shall  admit  that  my 
frienas  might  have  worn  the  usual 
strap  of  morocco,  coming  up  from  the 
side  of  the  foot,  crossing  on  the  top, 
and  secured  with  a  buckle  of  cut  steel 
or  enamel.  But  I  shall  insist  that  it 
was  plain,  neat,  and  of  moderate  size. 
Havinc  made  this  concession  to  the 
prejudices  or  preconceived  notions  of 
my  readers,  I  can  go  on,  con  amorct  be* 
ing  carefuUy  instructed  in  further  par- 
ticulars. The  under-sleeve,  then,  was 
of  embroidered  /cambric — ^possibly  of 
linen-cambric,  or  muslin — with  deep 
ruffles,  of  (he  most  delicately  fine  plait- 
ing. The  square  chemisette  was  of  the 
same  pattern  and  materiaL  Tou  will 
also  understand  that  young  ladies  at 
that  period  were  supposed  to  execute 
themselves,  not  only  the  embroideipr 
which  they  might  wear,  but  also  their 
own  fine  plaiting,  with  their  own  fair 
fingers.  We  say  nothing  of  papa's 
shirt  ruffles.  This  plaiting,  a  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  done  by  hand,  and  with  such 
accurate  nicety  that  the  fine  thread  of 
the  material  was  usually  the  guide  in 
arranging  the  delicate  folds.  The  car- 
dinal, or  external  garment  most  in  use 
at  the  time,  was  somewhat  similar  to 
the  modem  opera-cloak,  with  its  little 
hood,  or  to  the  visite  of  the  last  season. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  variations 
of  style,  color,  material,  and  trimming. 
The  one  to  which  I  call  your  attention 
is  of  black  damask  silk,  simply  made, 
but  cut  from  the  latest  French  model, 
and  finished  with  a  deep  fall  of  lace. 

I  approach  now  the  most  difficult  part 
of  my  subject ;  but  having  devoted  much 
research  to  the  matter  in  question,  hasten 
to  communicate  the  result  of  my  labors. 
The  bonnet,  then,  or  rather  hat,  was  of 


fine  straw,  similar  in  shape  to  what  is 
now  termed  a  flat.  That  is,  the  crown 
was  low,  the  brim  wide.  The  strings, 
fullv  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  width,  were 
probably  not  of  ribbon ;  either  a  scarf 
was  used,  or  silk,  hemmed,  pinked,  or 
trimmed  at  the  edge.  They  were  not 
cut  apart,  but  carried  oyer  the  crown 
and  tnrough  the  rim  of  the  hat;  thus 
giving  it  an  easy  bend  downward  at  the 
side.  They  tie  under  the  chin.  Now 
the  extreme  edge  of  this  hat  was  roUed 
or  folded  back,  and  at  the  margin,  on 
the  inside,  was  a  very  peculiar  trim- 
ming. I  mourn  that  it  cannot  be  trans- 
mittod  as  a  model  to  future  generations ; 
but  alas !  I  have  bent  all  my  energies, 
and  my  awkward  fingers  have  essayed 
in  vain  to  braid  or  weave  it  in  paper 
modeling.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it 
was  made  of  satin  riblion,  and  the  effect 
must  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  a 
wreath  of  leaves,  with  an  occasional 
elongated  leaf,  turning  over  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hat,  and  apparently  causing 
the  roll  or  fold  at  the  extreme  edge. 

As  the  mists  of  antiquity  gather,  veil- 
like, over  this  simple  yet  beautiful  head- 
dress, we  do  not  clearly  discern  if  a 
small  straw  ornament,  like  a  pendant 
and  tremulous  button,  secures  these 
external  leaves  in  their  place  on  tho 
outside. 

Dickens  (in  describing  a  hat  worn  by 
one  of  his  heroines  in  the  last  century) 
speaks  of  "  a  very  killing  little  bow"  on 
the  inside  of  the  Inim.  Instead  of  the 
bow,  we  have  one  damask  rose  placed 
on  one  side,  and  apparently  among  tho 
hair. 

The  auburn  hair  is  thrown  back  from 
the  forehead  and  disposed  in  easy  folds 
and  waves ;  it  is  unpowdered,  and, 
though  lightly  crimped,  is  very  glossy, 
from  the  application  possibly  of  some 
equivalent  to  our  eau  lustrale.  Large 
detached  curls  fall  from  under  the  hat 
upon  the  shoulders.  My  friends  wear 
black  lace  mitts,  which  quite  cover  &e 
arm.  The  eldest  has  a  pair  of  brace- 
lets made  from  the  hair  of  ner  relatives ; 
the^  are  of  numerous  little  strands  or 
braids  linked  toother  with  gold.  The 
clasps  are  very  large,  and  are  delicate 
paintings  handsomely  set  in  j?old,  and 
covered  with  crystal  like  the  face  of  a 
watch.  These  paintings  commemorate 
the  decease  of  some  younger  members 
of  the  fBimily.  In  one  an  uncommonly 
innocent-looking  lamb  is  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  children,  representing  the 
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dcmghters  of  the  house.  Thej  are  bid- 
ding it  an  affectionate  farewell,  adorning 
it  with  wreaths,  and  preparing  appa- 
rently for  a  sacrifice.  In  the  other,  a 
sad-lookbg  lady  is  leaning  gracefully, 
but  in  great  woe,  on  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment 

I  speak  so  particularly  of  these  orna- 
ments, because  they  illustrate  a  custom 
of  the  time.  They  were  executed  in 
England  to  order,  and  the  light  brown 
hair  of  the  deceased  children  was 
nunced — I  beg  pardon,  I  should  say 
powdered  or  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
paint  of  the  artist,  or,  perhaps,  was 
attached  by  some  glutinous  preparation. 
It  can  still  be  traced,  even  without  a 
microscope,  in  small  shining  particles 
on  the  children's  heads,  in  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  or  shading  of  the  ground- 
work, wherever  a  brown  tint  could  be 
effectively  introduced. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  here  to  say 
that  I  trust  no  one  doubts  the  authenti- 
city of  this  veracious  history.  Let  me 
state  at  once,  that  I  am  not  amusing 
myself  with  rehearsing  matter  collected 
from  books,  or  practicinff  on  the  credu- 
lity of  my  readers  by  drawing  on  my 
imagination  in  these  matters  of  costume 
or  scene.  The  evidences  before  me 
have  been  carefully  sifted  and  collated, 
and  originally  drawn  from  an  authentic 
source  of  most  undeniable  authority. 
Having  thus  set  myself  right  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  readers,  I  turn  to  Miss 
Annie,  the  young  companion  and  sister. 
My  youthful  friends  will  be  astonished 
at  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  age ;  but 
tiiough  fully  seventeen,  she  was  not 
considered  grown  up,  not  old  enough  to 
go  to  balls,  and  by  no  means  competent 
to  take  a  lead  m  society.  We  feel 
dubious  if  she  quite  coincided  in  these 
views,  and  know  that,  being  of  an  ener- 
getic and  impulsive  character,  she  was 
frequently  checked  by  the  stately  moth- 
er, with  a  favorite  domestic  maxim 
then  in  vogue :  **  Young  girls  should  be 
seen,  but  not  heard."  On  an  occasion 
like  this,  however,  which  is  to  be  the 
memory  of  a  lifetime,  age  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, and  she  accompanies  the  gentle 
elder  sister.  A  flounced  silk  would  be 
inappropriate  on  a  school  girl,  and  this 
young  lady  wears  a  dress  of  chintz. 
The  word  may  not  be  familiar  to  my 
younger  readers.  It  was  a  spedes  of 
calico  then  in  high  fashion,  varying  in 
quality,  price,  and  style,  as  much  as  the 
fabrics  of  the  present  day ;  this  particu- 


lar one,  fine  and  highly  glazed,  would 
have  attracted  attention,  even  at  the 
"calico  parties"  of  New- York.  The 
ground  was  white,  or  of  a  very  light 
color,  mottled  all  over  in  arabesque  pat- 
tern, with  wreaths  and  vines  of  delicate 
little  flowers ;  on  this  surface  lay,  at  in- 
tervals, carnations  of  brilliant  hues,  their 
leaves  and  stems,  all  dear  and  distinct, 
so  exquisitely  painted  as  almost  to  rival 
nature,  and  of  such  monster  size  that 
the  originals  had  assuredly  won  a  prize 
medal  from  our  modem  horticultural 
societies.  She  wears  over  it  a  spedes 
of  mantilla  of  black  silk,  deeply  flounced 
with  the  same.  Both  ladies  wear  large 
brooches,  and  a  few  folds  of  muslin  en- 
circle the  throat  The  hat  of  the  young- 
er sister  is  plain,  and  secured  on  the 
head  by  a  silk  half  handkerchief;  it  is 
slightiy  twisted  and  thrown  over  the 
crown,  passing  through  the  side,  and  is 
large  enough  to  tie  under  the  chin.  It 
has  a  very  simple  and  gipsy-like  efBact. 
Her  dress  is  of  the  young  lady's  own 
selection;  she  feels  vei^  happy,  and 
looks  very  handsome.  I  am  bound  to 
add,  as  an  unprejudiced  and  truthful 
recorder  of  facts,  that,  to  ^tify  her 
youthful  daughter,  who  considered  her 
hat  too  plain,  the  mother  added  a  small 
bou€[uet  of  a  few  rose-buds,  whose  long 
straight  stems  were  tied  together  with 
satin  ribbon,  forming  a  quaint  littie  bow 
with  long  depending  ends — it  was  placed 
somewhere  on  the  mside. 

The  trimming  of  these  hats  was  the 
beautiful  color  now  known  as  rose  de 
chine. 

Miss  Annie's  hair  (dark,  glossy,  and 
curling)  is  turned  back  from  the  piquant- 
looking  face.  She  was  animated,  witty, 
and  agreeable,  and  afterwards  became  a 
leading  belle  and  a  toast.  If  any  of  my 
younger  readers  do  not  understond  my 
appUcation  of  this  term,  I  refer  them 
for  information  to  the  first  gentieman 
of  the  old  school  they  may  happen  to 
meet.  You  would  now  naturally  sup- 
pose these  sketches  of  my  friends  (pre- 
sent on  this  occasion)  were  completed ; 
but  not  so,  there  is  still  an  important 
addition  to  their  attire.  The  day  was 
cold  and  blustering,  and  &om  the  cam- 
phor trunks,  where,  during  the  summer, 
they  had  lain  safe  from  depredating 
moths,  were  brought  out  for  each  a  largo 
muff  and  tippet  My  favored  eyes  have 
inspected  one  set  of  these  furs,  which 
remained  unmodified  and  intact  till 
within   a   comparatively   short    time. 
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The  far  was  long,  soft,  and  of  a  silyery 
Cray,  very  beatrafol,  and  of  a  kind  I 
nave  not  seen  in  use  for  several  years. 
You  would  like  to  know  something  more 
of  these  antiaaated  articles.  The  tippet 
was  long  ana  of  a  very  comfortable  and 
sensible  depth  on  the  shoolders.  The 
muff,  on  the  word  of  a  graye  and  faith- 
ful historian,  was  as  l&rre  as  six — I 
micfat  almost  say  eight— of  the  graceful 
Utue  tasseled  appendages  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  so  large  that  it  was  once 
used  in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  as  the 
lurking  place  of  a  goodly  sized  urchin, 
and  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  prove 
a  perfect  shelter  and  concealment.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  this  great  size, 
when  we  remember  that,  from  the  style 
of  sleeve  then  in  general  use,  the  arm 
was  bare  or  but  slightly  covered  nearly 
to  the  elbow.  I  am  tenacious  and  posi- 
tive on  this  point  of  size,  as  in  speaking 
of  antiquated  styles  it  is  so  conmion  to 
confuse  the  fashions  of  various  times, 
and  muffs  much  smaller  than  our  own 
had  been  worn  within  a  short  period. 
Madame  D*Arblay,  in  her  memoirs, 
speaks  of  wearinc  one  at  an  evening 
party.  Those  which  I  have  described 
were  imported  for  the  owners  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  attracted  so  much 
attention,  being  a  new  fashion,  that  their 
smiling  friends  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim, "Here  come  the  Misses  

behind  their  muffs.*' 

Having  occupied  so  much  space  in 
giving  a  general  impression  of  the 
crowded  streets,  with  these  light  galle- 
ries and  their  fair  occupants,  we  must 
hurry  on  to  the  great  event  of  the  day. 

It  is  now  well  known,  in  Main  street, 
that  Washington  has  arrived  at  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  Roxbury 
from  Boston.  Several  nours  have  gone 
by.  Those  who  expected  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  the  chieftain,  and  after- 
wards to  have  spent  the  day  in  inspecting 
the  oapitol,  or  visiting  their  relatives  and 
friends,  begin  naturaQ^  to  show  some 
uneasiness  and  impatience.  Yet  the 
crowd  has  not  diminished,  but  sensibly 
increases,  and,  but  for  the  coolness  of 
the  day,  would  be  most  uncomfortable, 
from  the  extreme  pressure. 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  is 
detained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
much  against  his  own  will,  by  the  con- 
flicting views  and  arrangements  of  vari- 
ous committees  and  persons  in  authori- 
ty. The  military  escort  was  punctual 
at  the  appomted  spot,  and  still  awaited 


the  commands  of  their  superior  officer. 
The  procession  is  arranged  in  doe  or- 
der. 

Committees  of  private  dtizens  are 
also  there,  but  much  embarrassed  and 
evidently  very  uncomfortable.  Officers 
and  citizens  are  consulting  together :  ap- 
parently there  are  knotty  points  of  eti- 
quette or  precedence  yet  to  be  discussed 
and  settled.  Washington,  himself  always 
prompt  and  decided,  cannot  understand 
these  difficulties,  and  is  anxious  to  go 
forward. 

Messengers  ride  in  hot  haste  to  and 
from  the  State  House.  They  are  assailed 
by  the  crowd  with  curious  questions ;  but 
instead  of  intelligence  give  short  and 
crusty  replies.  Many  who,  at  an  eariy 
hour,  went  out  to  Roxoury  or  Cambridge 
to  meet  the  President,  and  others  who 
have  followed  him  in  from  the  country, 
are  passing  down  through  the  thronged 
streets,  bringing  continually  fresh  rumors 
of  the  causes  of  the  long  detention.  The 
fatigued  crowd  are  of  course  much  dis- 
quieted and  annoyed. 
•  It  is  now  understood  that  a  messenger 
has  gone  from  Governor  Hancock's 
house,  withdrawing  his  own  immature 
plans,  and  giving  permission  for  the  es- 
cort to  move  forward.  We  also  hear 
that  when  this  messenger  arrived,  Wash- 
ington, tired  of  waiting,  had  turned  his 
horse,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
going  back  to  Cambridge,  and  entering 
Sie  city,  quietly,  in  some  other  quarter. 
This  last  information  is  received  with 
great  excitement  and  acclamation  by  the 
crowd,  who  appreciate  his  spirit,  and 
have  greatly  resented  for  him,  as  well  as 
themselves,  the  long  delay. 

At  last,  however,  the  speeches  are 
all  made  and  replied  to,  the  beUs  of  the 
city  are  uniting  in  one  loud  peal,  and  we 
know  the  procession  is  at  length  in 
motion. 

We  must  pass  very  rapidly  through 
these  crowded  thoroughfares;  yet  we 
cannot  but  notice,  in  our  haste,  that  the 
constant  current  flows  steadily  in  one  di- 
rection ;  that  every  window  and  d6or-step 
is  crowded,  and  even  the  roofs  are 
covered  by  eager  and  excited  spectators. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock,  and  we  hear 
the  roar  of  distant  cannon  from  the 
old  fortification  on  the  Neck— once  occu- 
pied, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  by  the 
British.  They  are  answered  from  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  and  the  old  forts 
in  Boxbury,  where  the  same  sounds  onoe 
carried  such  dismay  into  the  ranks  of 
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our  antagonists.  The  long  reverbera- 
tion is  caught  up  and  returned  by  the 
Island  Garrison,  and  the  Koyal  Squadron 
in  the  harbor. 

The  bells  ring  out  from  the  old  church 
steeples,  each  tellhig  its  tale  of  joy  to 
the  expectant  city. 

There  had  been,  through  this  long 
morning,  a  less  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
order  to  keep  open  tho  centre  of  the 
street,  by  the  old  Town  House — then  on 
the  line  above — at  points  which  the  pro- 
cession would  first  reach.  A  more  effec- 
tual movement  is  now  made.  The  crowd 
is  forced  backward — little  children  are 
lifted  in  arms.  There  are  fewer  women 
in  the  street ;  they  have  generally  found 
accommodation  in  the  stores  and  nouses. 
The  throng  extends  quite  down  into 
King-street,  and  now — but  hark !  that 
distant  shout,  nearer  and  nearer  it  comes. 
We  forget  all  fatigue.  We  are  on  our 
feet.  Aged  eyes  glisten  with  unwonted 
brilliancy,  and  youthful  cheeks  are 
flushed  with  a  deeper  and  richer  bloom. 
Now  the  clamor  subsides  for  a  moment ; 
listen  and  we  shall  catch  the  faint  notes 
of  the  music.  Till  now  it  has  been  lost 
in  that  tumultuous  shouting.  Clearer 
and  clearer  it  meets  the  ear — those 
mellow,  mellow  horns.  It  is  a  royal 
band  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.* 
The  music  is  sweet,  yet  spirited — bril- 
liant and  *•  heart-stirring."  But  now  it 
is  lost  again  in  loud  huzzas. 

While  we  listen,  we  know  not  how  it 
has  come  about,  but  the  whole  space 
below  is  filled  with  prancing  horses,  and 
a  confused  mass  of  floating  plumes  and 
waving  banners. 

It  is  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Bradford. 
.  He  has  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  is 
the  personal  friend  of  Washington. 
Here  is  the  flower  of  the  young  men 
of  Boston ;  and  we  recognize  many  in- 
dividuals of  some  note,  even  at  that 
time.  I  will  spare  my  distant  read- 
ers the  enumeration,  and  name  but 
one — the  late  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  who 
is  here  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
Here  are,  also,  the  Cadets,  and  you 
will  understand,  though  he  himself 
is  not  present,  the  Governor's  Guards 


are  out  by  his  express  order,  to  do 
honor  to  tiie  occasion.  These  com- 
panies are  passing  on  to  open  the  way 
mto  King  street,  while  a  portion  yet  re- 
main in  ComhilL  The  procession  has 
now  halted  before  the  old  brick  Meeting- 
house a  little  above  us,  on  our  right,  f 

Here  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Samu- 
el Adams,  with  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  leave 
their  carriages  in  order  to  escort  the 
President,  on  foot,  to  the  State  House. 

And  he — General  Washington — we 
are  told  he  is  now  in  front  with  hfe  two 
aids,  but  it  is  long  before  we  distinguish 
him ;  for  we  see  as  through  a  mist,  an^ 
we  have  forgotten  to  wave  our  handker- 
chiefs— they  are  appUed  to  another  use, 
for,  indeed,  we  are  m  tears. 

We  gaze  with  eyes  that  see  not :  nor 
we  alone ;  for  all  around  us  is  this  mute 
expression  of  grateful,  heart-felt  homage. 

But  this  is  a  woman's  manifestation 
of  feeling.  In  the  crowd  below  it  seems 
as  if  the  heart  of  the  multitude  found 
utterance  in  one  loud  voice,  and  a  shout 

rs  up,  as  from  the  throat  of  one  mass, 
is  here  General  Washington  is  to 
alight;  but  the  crowd  below  are  dissatis- 
fied ;  he  must  come  forward  before  he 
leaves  his  horse;  they  must  see  him 
nearer,  as  the  crowd  above  have  done. 
To  gratify  the  people,  he  advances,  sup- 
ported by  his  aid.  Major  Jackson,  and 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear.  They  pause 
opposite  the  Town  House,  and  directly 
before  our  balcony.  The  horse  is  white, 
of  course,  to  represent  his  favorite 
charger.  He  wears  that  old  continental 
uniform,  which  to  this  dav  we  can  never 
see,  without  that  odd  feeling  at  our 
hearts,  which  expresses  itself  m  some- 
thing between  a  tear  and  a  smile.        '' 

An  incident  occurred  before  Washing- 
ton dismounted,  which  I  doubt  if  any 
one  has  thought  worth  recording,  but 
which  has  len  so  vivid  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  my  narrator,  and  shows 
so  truly  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the 
people,  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  it. 
Major  Jackson  and  Mr.  Tobias  Lear 
were  both  most  gentlemanly  men.  They 
were  also  on  horseback,  and  advanced 


*  Belongiog  to  the  sqaadron  then  Iving  in  the  harbor. 

t  This  old  church,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  was  organized  in  Charleston,  in  1630 ;  two  years  after- 
wards their  first  house  was  built  in  King  street,  with  mud  wall,  and  roof  thatched  with  straw. 
JSeven  yean  later  the  same  society  erected  a  larger  and  better  house  on  the  present  site  of  Jojr's 
Building  :  it  stood  seventy-two  years,  and  was  men  burned  down.  Then*  third  house  was  built 
in  1713,  and  was  the  one  I  refer  to  here.  It  stood  somewhat  back  from  the  street,  with  an  open 
area  around  it,  which  of  course  gave  much  more  space  for  a  military  or  civil  display  than  at 
the  present  time.    The  clergyman  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  was  Dr.  John  Clarke. 
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with  the  President  It  might  have  been 
in  deference  to  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  city,  assembled  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, or  perhaps  they  recognized  per- 
sonal friends  in  the  crowd,  or  more  pro- 
bably still,  the  military  etiquette,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  forbade 
their  retaining  theu:  hats  while  their  chief 
was  uncoYered;  but,  from  whatever 
cause,  they  sat  as  he  did,  with  bare  heads 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  chilling  wind,  and 
bent  with  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
earnest  and  heart-felt  welcome.  The 
very  proper  and  natural  bearing  of  these 
gentlemen  gave  great  dissatismction  to 
the  populace,  who  thought  they  were 
assuming  to  themselves  some  part  of  the 
ardent  greeting  and  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion intended  for  Washington.  Per- 
haps, too,  as  there  were  three  in  one 
party,  it  might  have  led  to  annoying 
mistakes  wiUi  those  to  whom  the  Pre- 
sident's person  was  not  familiar.  How- 
ever this  might  have  been,  it  occasioned 
a  most  vehement  and  uncontrolled  ez- 
pitement.  There  was  an  angry  outcry, 
and,  **  put  on  your  hats,  put  on  your 
hats,'*  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  astonish- 
ed gentlemen,  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
sume their  chapeauz.  Still  a  feeling  of 
discontent  prevailed,  as  they  obstructed 
the  view,  and  prevented  a  free  access  to 
the  beloved  President.  Again  a  cry 
arose;  this  time  it  was,  ''fall  back," 
**fall  back,"  a  requisition  with  which 
thev  very  good-humoredly  complied, 
and  appeared  on  the  whole  rather 
amusea  and  gratified  with  the  feeling 
expressed  for  their  beloved  general. 

Would  any  one  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  bow  our  first  President  made  ? 
It  was  not  like  Bolingbroke's,  **  lower 
than  his  proud  steed's  neck."  It  was 
not  so  low,  nor  yet  so  rigid  as  Greneral 
Jackson's,  when  we  saw  him  on  a  tri- 
umphant progress ;  nor  yet  so  easy  and 
sweeping  as  General  Lafayette's.  But 
I  shall  not  give  you  the  idea,  if  I  confine 
myself  to  negations.  It  was  full  of 
feeling  and  discrimination,  and  somewhat 
luated  to  the  claims  of  those  around 


On  removing  his  hat,  he  would  fix  his 
eyes  on  individuals  or  on  groups,  before 
biending  towards  them,  and  theu  slightly 
recover  himself  before  finishing,  and 
distributing  in  the  same  manner  the  re- 
mainder of  his  bow.  It  was  a  succes- 
sion of  long  and  slow  bends,  meeting 
and  mingling  in  one,  often  embracing 
the  whole  width  of  a  street  or  square, 


so  that  no  one  could  feel  sli^ted,  and 
many  would  consider  themselves  espe- 
cially selected  and  distinguished.  It 
was  the  bow  of  a  gentleman — graceful, 
dignified,  and  courteous — but  of  one 
who  never  forgot  his  self-respect,  in  the 
observance  and  consideration  due  to 
others.  All  this  is  written  for  you, 
young  American  mothers,  who  pur^se 
to  educate  your  boys  to  be  future  Presi- 
dents of  the  Republic ;  more  especially 
as  I  have  a  theory,  that  habits  ot  grace- 
ful urbanity  and  delicate  consideration 
for  others,  acquired  in  early  life,  become 
ahnost  a  second  nature ;  and  constantly 
and  outwardly  practiced,  will  lead,  in 
time,  to  the  traits  themselves. 

But  hero  are  all  these  distinguished 
people  waiting.  Here  are  the  select 
men  of  Boston,  and  those  unhappy  com- 
mittees of  citizens.  They  are  to  escort 
the  President,  who  must  now  dismount, 
into  the  State  House.  He  enters,  and 
is  received  by  the  Lieutenant-Gk)ver- 
nor  and  Council;  but  presently  re- 
appears at  the  central  window  on  the 
main  street  front  of  the  State  House. 
The  window  itself  has  been  removed, 
and  carpeted  steps  lead  to  the  balcony 
I  have  already  described.  Again  he 
is  greeted  as  he  comes  forward  with 
acclamations  long  and  loud;  but  at 
lengtii  is  allowed  to  rest  It  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  his  head  is  again  protected 
by  a  hat ;  and  at  last  he  reposes  on  his 
cushioned  chair. 

Here,  too,  is  a  subject  for  the  artist ; 
for  here  are  nearly  aU  the  men  of  much 
celebrity  belonging  at  the  time  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. Here  is  the  Vice-President, 
John  Adams ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State,  Samuel  Adams;  James 
Bowdoin,  gentieman,  scholar,  and  pa- 
triot; the  judicial  and  civil  officers  of 
the  State,  and  also  many  distinguished 
military  men  who  had  served  in  the  Be- 
volutionary  War. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  sin^ar  feature  in 
this  procession,  that  carnages  were  pro- 
vided for  the  educated  men ;  that  is,  for 
l^ose  filling  what  were  then  known  as 
toe  learned  or  liberal  professions,  who, 
of  course,  were  supposed  to  be  liberallj 
educated.  In  these  days  of  universal 
education,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
such  an  arrangement. 

Are  you  all  ready  to  listen  ?  for  there 
is  a  movement  in  that  litde  canopied 
saloon  on  the  dome  of  the  arch,  and  Mr. 
Daniel-  Rea  takes  up  the  song.  I  do 
not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  ode 
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which  I  have  seen ;  rery  possibly  it 
was  Jadge  Dawes,  as  he  had  some  re- 
patation  as  a  poet,  and  the  really  beau- 
ttfnl  arch  was  erected  from  his  design 
and  mider  his  snperintendeuce.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  distant  day  to  pronounce 
on  the  merits  of  an  occasional  and  lo(^ 
poem,  the  allusions  in  which  have,  of 
oourse,  lost  their  freshness.  Some  of 
them,  I  frankly  confess,  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  doubt  not  they  were  set  to 
the  right  key,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  of  the  time.  The  learned  judge 
certamly  contrived  to  give  the  poem  an 
elevation  not  its  own. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
words,  there  was  no  criticising  the  exe- 
ootion.  Mr.  Daniel  Bea  was  a  man  of 
mark,  or,  shall  we  say,  a  man  of  much 
note  in  his  day.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  vocalists  Boston  ever 
produced,  and  was  worthy  of  his  exalted 
station,  and  the  part  he  bore  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  day.  His  voice  was 
dear,  brilliant,  and  of  exceeding  power. 
He  was  supported  on  this  occasion  by  a 
full  band  of  associated  vocalists. 

I  am  told  by  friends  still  surviv* 
ing,  who  saw  bam  on  this  day,  that 
the  expression  of  Washington's  face, 
when  in  repose,  was  very  sad  and  anxi- 
ous, that  he  looked  ill  and  care-worn*. 
We  can  easily  believe  this,  as  many  of 
my  readers  will  remember  he  had 're- 
cently received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  aged  mother,  and  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  since  bis  recovery  from  a 
dan^rous  illness ;  in  fact,  it  was  but  a 
partial  recovery,  and  he  was  also  suffor- 
mg  from  fatigue  and  the  long  exposure 
to  a  cold  and  chilling  wind. 

Then  we  know  he  felt  most  deeply 
his  great  responsibility  in  the  hiVh  office 
he  had  so  recently  been  called  to  fill. 
The  very  confidence  of  the  people,  their 
loving  gratitude  to  him  as  their  defend- 
er, and  delight  at  his  election,  showed 
how  implicitly  he  was  trusted,  and  how 
entirely  they  relied  on  his  wisdom  and 
justice  as  a  ruler.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine a  silent  prayer  was  in  his  heart, 
that  he  might  continue  worthy  his  high 
mission.  There  was  much,  too,  in  ms 
reception,  whieh  would  naturally  awaken 
the  keenest  sensibility.  What  changes 
bad  a  few  short  years  produced !  ^d 
oh !  how,  in  the  many  greetings  of  the 
day,  he  must  have  missed  some  (once 
00  familiar)  of  his  former  companions  in 
arms! 

I  have  in  vain  questioned  the   lady, 


from  whose  relation  I  have  drawn  most 
of  the  foregoing  description,  for  some 
account  of  uie  long  and  beautiful  pro- 
cession which  now  passed  before  the 
President.  Her  reply  b  always,  "I 
only  saw  Washington."  But  we  knov 
that  it  lined  the  whole  of  the  main 
street,  Comhill,  Marlborough,  Newber- 
ry, and  Orange.  You  will  look  in  vain, 
dear  reader,  for  these  names  in  your 
little  modem  **  Boston  Almanac."  We 
know  that  the  President,  with  his  escort, 
both  civic  and  military,  had  passed 
through  its  open  ranks,  in  order  to 
reach  the  State  House.  As  he  moved 
on  with  his  escort,  we  suppose  the  front 
ranks  of  this  procession,  resting  upon 
the  town  limits,  must  have  turned  and 
passed  into  Tremont  street  As  I  am 
mformed  by  a  gentleman,  himself  an 
octogenarian,  who  witnessed  the  recep- 
tion at  the  State  House,  that  it  came 
through  Queen  street,  and  passing  un- 
der the  arch  towards  the  south,  defiled 
before  the  President — thus  making  a 
sort  of  circuit,  and  retracing  its  own 
route. 

It  was  composed  principally  of  the 
difiPerent  tradesmen  and  mechanics. 
The  various  handicrafts  had  been  or- 
ganized into  societies ;  to  these  white 
silk  banners  had  been  distributed,  which 
were  of  equal  size,  but  each  society 
drew  upon  its  own  taste  in  regard  to 
embellishment  and  finish.  Usuafly  they 
represented  the  different  emblems  of 
their  trades,  with  appropriate  mottoes. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  procession  was  enlivened  occa- 
sionally by  cars  or  platforms,  where  ar- 
tisans were  actively  engaged  in  their 
several  trades.  Hair-dressers,  at  the 
time,  were  an  important  body  of  men. 
I  know  they  were  out  in  strong  force 
that  day.  It  just  occurs  to  me  how  very 
odd  the  effect  must  have  been,  if  they 
were  industriously  occupied  as  they 
passed  in  curling  and  powdering  gentle- 
men's wigs,  on  uie  puDlio  highway. 

The  boys  from  various  public  schools 
had  now  I'oined  this  procession.  When, 
at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  day,  Washing- 
ton had  passed,  these  boys  were  ranged 
in  meet  order ;  they  had  awaited  his  ar- 
rival ;  they  had  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner contrived  to  draw  music  from  the 
large  quills  held  in  their  hands.  There 
was  a  slight  pause  as  the  cortege  passed, 
so  that  this  delicate  music  could  be 
heard;  and  the  young  and  vivacious 
though  well  trained  performers,  were 
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assured  that  it  was  hi^ly  appreciated 
by  the  President  and  his  niends. 

As  diese  little  fellows— your  pardon, 
respected  and  venerable  gentlemen ! 
But  when,  sixty-six  years  ago,  you  in 
your  youthful  promise  were  reviewed 
by  our  first  President  as  he  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  in  front  of  the  old  Town 
House,  I  am  assured  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  that  the  hero,  whose 
feelings  through  the  morning  had  been 
so  highly  wrought,  gave  way  at  len^ 
to  the  pent-up  emotion,  and,  passing 
his  hand  before  his  eyes,  Washin^n 
shed  tears. 

We  pass  lightly  over  the  remainder 
of  this  day.  Our  illustrious  guest  was 
escorted  to  his  rooms  at  Mr.  IngersoPs 
house,  on  the  comer  of  Queen  and  Tre- 
mont  streets.  This  building,  lar^  and 
with  an  expression  of  stability,  is  still 
standing,  though  subjected  to  many  al- 
terations and  no  longer  a  private  dwell- 
ing,— the  basement  being  now  a  store, 
the  remainder  full  of  offices. 

In  this  spacious  and  roomy  mansion 
Washington  received  those  deputations 
and  societies  who  waited  uponnim  dur- 
inghis  last  visit  to  Boston. 

Here  is  the  chamber  where  he  slept, 
and  the  room  where  he  dictated  to  his 
secretary;  here  he  stood. when  receiv- 
ing that  simple  and  touching  address  of 
the  French  officers,  and  here  made  the 
appropriate  and  dignified  reply. 

Here  in  pressing  crowds  came  citizen 
and  stranger — ^the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  the  survivmg  officers  who  had 
faught  by  his  side ;  the  old  historian, 
who  records  so  gratefully  those  pleas- 


ant words  of  encomium,  which  repaid 
him  for  many  a  toiling  hour,  and,  last 
of  all,  hither  came  Governor  Hancock, 
his  best  excuse  for  apparent  negligence 
in  his  invalid  state,  his  being  lifted  from 
his  carriage  and  borne  into  the  presence 
of  Washington  in  the  arms  of  his  at- 
tendants and  friends. 

Nor  was  the  influence  and  presence 
of  woman  unknown  in  the  then  fair 
mansion.  If  the  spirits  of  former  oc- 
cupants, should  choose  those  writing 
tables,  as  their  mediums  of  communica- 
tion with  the  present,  the  raps  would  be 
sometimes  muffled  in  the  subdued  rus- 
tling of  brocade,  or  heard  in  the  dainty 
tapping  of  high-heeled  shoes. 

Seldom,  now,  does  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate debtor,  or  the  erring  and  cul- 
pable delinquent,  when  summoned  by 
writ  or  by  process,  pause  to  recall  these 
memories  of  a  former  century,  as  with 
anxious  heart  he  passes  into  the  gray 
old  bmlding.  The  walk  are  silent  to 
him ;  and  no  echo  lingers  to  tell  of  the 
vanished  past. 

But  to  those  who  sit  poring  at  the 
desks  within,  who  tread  sometimes  on 
his  very  footsteps,  and  daily  occupy  the 
rooms,  so  clustering  with  associations, 
yrhere  he  once  rested — surely,  for  them 
and  their  successors,  those  dumb  walls 
must  find  a  language,  and  speak,  to  the 
listening  ear,  words  that  shall  come  as 
from  one  who  loved  country  more  than 
life,  and  that  shall  tell  of  ♦•his  speak- 
ings, and  also  his  actings,  all  his  mani- 
fold strugglings,  more  or  less  victorious, 
to  utter  the  great  God's  message  that 
was  in  him.'' 


THE    RING. 

THE  fish  that  swims  in  the  fountain, 
It  brings  thy  rin^  to  me, 
Thoueh  I  broke  it  with  my  fealty, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea ! 

'Twos  in  my  youth's  bright  summer, 
With  the  Danube  fisher  girls : 

The  ring  was  set  with  rubies, 
But  now  'tis  set  with  pearls ! 

Pearls  are  for  pure  young  maidenSt 

And  not  for  men  like  me ; 
I  cast  them  back  in  the  river. 

And  the  river  seeks  the  sea ! 

When  the  dead  puts  by  her  grave-clothes, 
And  the  tears  I  shed  are  (Sy, 

I'll  slip  the  ring  on  my  fin^r. 
Ana  lay  me  down  and  die ! 
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THE  addition  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Brown  to  tho  family  circlei  added 
fuel  to  the  raging  fire  of  progress.  .The 
talking  that  was  done  during  the  short 
time  Siey  stayed  there  was  incredible. 
Mr.  Brooks  scarcely  nodded,  and  was 
untiring  in  his  investigation  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  great  cause.  He 
invited  hb  relatives  far  and  near  to  come 
and  be  improved,  and  they  left  every- 
thing to  attend  to  the  sacred  calL  One 
day  was  set  apart  to  "  Slavery,"  and 
they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  to  lose 
no  time,  and  were  still  zealously  talking 
at  eleven  at  night  If  for  a  moment 
the  conversation  threatened  to  wander 
to  another  topic,  Mr.  Brooks  adroitly 
brought  it  back  by  a  leading  question. 
The  second  day  was  devoted  to  ••  Fou- 
rierism,*'  the  third  to  "  Temperance," 
the  fourtii  to  "War,"  the  fifth  to 
"Politics  in  general,"  the  sixth  to 
"Society,"  as  viewed  through  the  re- 
form medium.  They  created  the  world 
anew;  and  on  the  seventh  day  they 
rested. 

n. 

Ellen  felt  sad,  and  could  scarcely 
repress  her  tears  when  saying  fareweU 
to  Bir.  Brown.  She  had  known  him  but 
a  week ;  yet  there  are  some  souls  like 
the  morning-glory — ^they  bud  and  bloom 
to  us  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  His  was 
a  peculiarly  gentle,  genial  nature,  frank 
without  forwardness,  bold  but  forbear- 
ing. He  was  profoundly  imbued  with 
reform  truths,  loved  music,  painting, 
dmcing,  sculpture,  flowers  and  beaufy 
with  holy  enthusiasm,  and  was  mild  and 
charitable  in  his  judgment  upon  the 
errors  and  ignorance  of  humamty. 

Ellen  had  been  impressed  and  agitat- 
ed by  the  many  new  thoughts  her  resi- 
dence among  the  Brookses  had  opened 
to  her.  She  felt  that  the  great  princi- 
ples they  advanced  were  just  and  glori- 
ous, but  there  was  a  spirit  of  hardness, 
Httleness,  barrenness,  selfishness,  and 
utter  baldness  about  them,  that  made  her 
recoil,  doubtfdl  and  alarmed.  In  the  ab- 
sorption considered  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  these  truths,  life  was 
made  a  flat  reality,  and  seemed  to  Ellen 
to  hang  motionless,  like  the  great,  red, 


rayless  morning  sun — a  world  of  warmth 
and  vitality,  without  the  divine  halo  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  inscrutable  mystery, 
to  fill  the  soul  with  upward  yearnings. 
Ellen's  feeble  organization  and  hun|g;ry 
sympathy,  united  to  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, made  her  a  prey  to  vague,  dreamy 
reveries,  and  peopled  her  solitude  with 
torturing  fancies  that  were  only  dispers- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  riddle  of  life  was  not  solved  to  her, 
at  least  she  thought  it  was  not,  and  her 
timid  conscience  was  a  sore  reproach. 
There  seemed  a  cry  like  this  ringing  in 
her  ears :  "  Up  wretch,  lying  in  supine- 
ness  and  comfort,  while  fellow-beings 
starve,  freeze,  and  die  under  the  flail  of 
the  wicked!  Enjoy  nothing;  despise 
pleasures,  and  cast  awa^  endearments, 
till  every  body  and  soul  m  the  world  has 
its  rightful  inheritance !" 

It  was  the  echo  of  Mr.  Brooks's  toioe. 
She  respected  him  so  much,  that  she 
did  not  think  to  ask  herself,  did  he  prac- 
tice it,  but  bowed  down  like  a  guilty, 
sinful  worm  before  him.  If  she  had 
seen  the  inconsistency,  she  would  not 
have  had  the  independence  to  retort ;  for 
Ellen  was  a  coward — and,  when  anything 
disagreeable  was  said  to  another,  or  dis- 
cussion threatened  to  be  savage  and 
personal,  she  felt  a  hot,  strange  sensa-| 
tion  down  her  spine,  trembled  and  crept 
away,  overcome  with  emotion.  Look 
not  upon  her  with  contempt,  ye  brave, 
manly  souls;  there  are  treasures  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  weak  spirit  that 
shrinks  from  wrath  and  suffers  injustice 
rather  than  combat  Their  placidity, 
like  an  unruffled  lake,  mirrors  more 
purely  the  heavenly  hosts. 

Ellen  had  thought,  till  she  saw  Mr. 
Brown,  that  reform  must  necessarily  be 
stem  and  rebuking ;  that,  if  she  em- 
barked in  it,  she  must  go  forth  upon  so- 
ciety with  a  howl  of  indignation,  and 
make  its  flesh  creep,  and  its  hair  stand 
on  end.  She  must  not  only  tear  the 
slave  away,  but  spit  upon  and  kick  the 
pretended  owner,  as  a  token  of  her  con- 
tempt. Hate  must  animate  her  actions 
and  ire  her  speech. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  the  oontraiy,  breathed 
the  spirit  of  love.  He  would  deal  ten- 
derly with  the  deluded,  gently  with  the 
dishonest  and  wicked;  ne  would  win 
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them  to  better  ways  in  the  accents  of 
kindness,  and  stretch  out  a  warm,  finend- 
\y  hand  to  help  them  up.  He  made 
converts  wherever  he  went ;  because  he 
entered  into  the  prejudices  and  educa- 
tion of  people ;  made  allowance  for  their 
worldly  interests,  and  did  not  exact  from 
them  sacrifices  that  can  only  come  from 
a  purified,  perfected  spirit  He  was 
content  to  better  the  world,  and  trust  to 
slow  progress.  Mr.  Brooks  wanted  to 
perfect  it  before  he  died ;  to  have  every- 
body an  apostle ;  to  see  every  slavehold- 
er emancipate  his  slaves  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  leave  his  dead,  in  the  shape  of 
starving  wife  and  children,  to  bury  them- 
selves ;  every  distiller  bum  up  IfSs  es- 
tablishment, and  glory  in  poverty  and 
rags ;  every  warrior  penitently  going  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  with  the  heads  of 
his  slain  on  a  pole ;  every  pleasure- seek- 
er painfully  drawing  a  gUded  carriage 
filled  with  dead  horses  and  bodies  of 
the  oppressed ;  in  fine,  Mr.  Brooks  de- 
sired to  see  **  kingdom  come"  in  the 
nineteenth  century — and  himself  hover- 
ing over  it  like  a  redeemer.  The  result 
was,  that  nobody  could  come  up  to  his 
mark;  so  they  stood  still  like  wary  horses 
before  a  steep  hill,  afraid  to  try  to  pull 
up  the  weight  of  their  sins. 

Ellen  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Brown 
was  wearied  with  the  eternal  harping  on 
one  theme.  He  left  the  gentlemen  ar- 
guing, and  asked  her  if  she  hadn't  a 
guitar  or  any  musical  instrument,  if  she 
couldn't  sing  to  him ;  his  spirit  needed 
relaxation,  and  nothing  rested  it  like 
music.  Then  he  told  of  religious  im- 
pressions he  had  received  from  it  in  old 
cathedrals ;  of  the  indefinite  yearnings 
it  aroused  in  him ;  its  revelation  of  har- 
mony other  than  its  own,  and  how, 
through  feunily  concerts,  it  had  endeared 
him  to  home,  at  an  age  when  he  mieht 
have  yielded  to  fatal  temptations.  He 
seemed  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Brooks 
had  not  only  neglected  to  cultivate  that 
taste  around  him,  but  rather  looked  sus- 
pidouslyupon  it  as  a  voluptuous  allure- 
ment. He  asked  for  some  engravbgs. 
Ellen  told  him  there  were  none ;  then 
he  sauntered  into  what  was  called  the 
library,  on  account  of  its  having  three 
shelves  with  a  few  old  English  classics 
on  them — ^the  Spectator,  Youne's  Night 
Thoughts,  and  several  Encydopedias. 
He  came  back  without  any  book,  saying : 
'*  It  reminds  me  of  early  college  days, 
when  I  waded  through  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  Spectator." 


He  had  noticed  Ellen's  subdued  man- 
ners and  unhappy  expression.  He  di- 
vined it  all,  the  bare,  dull  life  she  led, 
and  more  than  all,  the  absence  of  caress- 
ing, demonstrative  affection.  He  felt  a 
pamful  commiseration  for  the  rich  soul 
m  the  midst  of  an  ossifying  atmosphere, 
and  tried  as  delicatenr  as  possible  to 
awaken  Mr.  Brooks  and  Phil  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  They  were  obtuse  and 
could  not  |>erceive  it  Phil  was  happy 
in  the  feurm  and  his  narrow  existence ; 
Mr.  Brooks  in  tranquil  old  age  and  a 
splendid  hobby.  They  had  ue  same 
privations :  why  couldn't  she  be  happy 
m  her  woman's  line  ?  Everybody  in 
the  world  was  wretched ;  she  had  a  white 
skin,  was  free,  had  a  roof  of  her  own 
over  her  head,  whole  clothes  on,  good 
food  to  eat,  and  servants  to  work  for 
her ;  what  on  earth  did  she  want  more  ? 
If  she  were  a  Christian,  she  would  ap- 
preciate these  privileges,  and  brim  over 
with  constant  joy.  They  were  not  going 
to  pander  to  any  sickly  sentimentality; 
and,  if  she  didbn't  know  on  which  side 
her  bread  was  buttered,  they  would 
show  her. 

But  Mr.  Brown  did  a  great  deal  for 
Ellen's  own  heart,  by  proving  to  her 
that  reform  was  not  a  gnm  earth-death, 
opening  to  a  better  life  through  suffer- 
ing, severing  of  dear  ties,  and  the  holo- 
caust of  genial  pleasures.  If  she  had 
been  a  strong,  active  woman,  with  a  te- 
nacity to  fixed  ideas,  she  might  have 
found  her  happiness  in  toiling  for  the 
cause,  raising  chickens  to  sell  for  it, 
churning  to  send  batter  to  town,  and  em- 
ploying its  products  to  binr  material  to 
work  up  into  garments  K»r  fugitives. 
She  did  do  this  by  feverish  fits  and 
starts,  and  then  sank  into  apathy.  The 
reader  has  long  ago  perceived  that 
Ellen  is  no  heroine ;  and  all  we  can  say 
in  her  defense  is,  that  some  vines,  like 
the  vigorous,  indomitable  old  ivy,  will 
grow  on  ugly  places,  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances,  with  nothing  but 
water,  perhaps,  to  root  in ;  while  others 
require  rich  earth  to  nourish  them,  and« 
at  the  slightest  puU  firom  their  old  hold* 
wither  and  hang  down  their  tendrils 
piteonsly.  We  find  our  type  in  nature, 
and  must  take  it  for  granted  we  were 
made  with  the  same  hannonioas  intent 

m. 

It  would  be  treating  Mr.  Adams  with 
the  little  respect  he  deserves,  to  paM 
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him  by  mmotioed ;  but,  as  a  faithful  nar- 
rator of  a  progressive  household,  we  are 
bound  to  present  him.  Mr.  Adams  was 
Q  traveling  lecturer,  engaged  by  a  socie- 
ty to  expound  to  the  United  States  the 
theory  of  Fourier.  He  was  a  plump 
man,  with  such  a  meaningless  face  that 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  him- 
self and  turned  the  blank  side  out  His 
skin  was  pimply  and  dirty,  his  clothes 
dirty,  and  his  hands  and  nails  in  the  same 
condition.  He  made  himself  at  home 
in  a  minute,  took  the  most  comfortable 
chair,  and  the  best  and  most  of  every- 
thing at  the  table.  He  evidently  carried 
a  UtUe  plalanx  of  his  own  about  with 
him,  ana  appropriated  to  himself,  with 
touching  fraternity,  everything  around 
him.  n  others  didn't  do  the  same  by 
him,  it  wasn't  his  fault — he  was  willing. 
He  was  so  frank,  and  desired  to  have  his 
inner  life  so  transparent,  that,  endowing 
others  with  the  same  virtue,  he  read 
complacently  all  the  journals  and  letters 
lying  around,  and  even  unsealed  one 
that  Ellen  had  left  on  the  mantel-piece 
to  be  sent  to  Rose.  He  told  the  cook 
what  he  wanted  for  dinner ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, when  Mr.  Brooks,  in  order  to  do 
honor  to  his  guests  and  prove  he  had  a 
grain  of  toleration,  had  commanded  a 
roast  of  beef  to  be  purchased  and 
cooked  that  day  for  Sunday,  Mr.  Adams, 
snifiing  the  savory  odor,  stalked  into 
the  kitchen  and  demanded  a  piece. 

**  Lor* !  now !  I  couldn't  cut  it,"  said 
Jane,  whose  pride  as  cook  was  interest- 
ed in  its  good  looks ;  **  'twould  spile  it 
for  to-morrow;  and  as  I'm  gwine  to 
church,  mebbe  they'll  think  it's  me  that 
dun  it" 

^'But  I  must  have  some,**  scud  Mr. 
Adams,  seizing  a  knife  and  cutting  off  a 
goodly  row  of  slices.  **  I  think  I  shall 
dine  at  Mr.  Brooks's  brother's  to-morrow, 
andperhaps  there  won't  be  any  meat" 

Wtiile  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  instincts,  we  woidd 
suggest  to  reformers  in  general,  that  if 
thegr  really  feel  an  interest  in  the  propa- 
gation of  their  ideas,  they  had  better 
be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
agents,  as  Mr.  Adams  left  a  trail  of  dis- 
gfust  behind  him,  remembered  by  many 
to  this  day.  It  is  very  difficult  for  most 
minds  to  separate  principles  or  theories 
firom  the  men  who  pro&ss  them ;  and 
fsome  of  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Adams  thought,  however  unjustly, 
that  Fourierism  conduced  to  selfishness 
and  sensuality. 


ly. 

LUterfrom  Rote  to  EUen, 

"The  friends  thou  haat,  and  their  adoption 
tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  eool  with  books  of 
eteeL" 

"Nelly  Deae:— I  have  been  very 
wretched.  I  expected  to  be  with  you 
this  Christmas,  and  the  day  of  Clirist 
has  passed  without  any  communion  with 
my  friend  but  the  distant  one  of  letters 
— sweet  letters,  loving  and  perfumed  as 
the  spirit  of  my  Nelly ;  but  my  ears,  as 
ministers  say,  were  *open  to  a  call;* 
and  as  it  did  not  come,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
no  mission  on  earth,  and  were  con- 
sidered unworthy  the  sacred  trust  of 
friendship.  Nelly,  you  have  wounded 
me,  and  I  have  been  angry  at  you. 
Don't  begin  to  cry  and  quiver  that  sen- 
sitive lip  of  yours.  It  is  past  now,  and 
instead,  I  choke  with  infinite  love  and 
pity  as  I  hear  the  fluttering  of  your 
bruised  heart.  When  the  sovd  is  full  of 
a  great  sorrowful  love,  it  becomes  for 
the  moment  angelic ;  and  I  see,  Nelly, 
vast,  shadowy  wings  on  my  «back, 
stretching  out  broodingly  toward  you. 
May  God  grant  that  you  feel  tiieir 
warmth  and  softness ! 

"  I  hftve  seen  Mrs.  Tyler,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Brooks  family,  and 
learned  through  her  many  things  that 
make  clear  the  painful  mystery  in  which 
I  have  lately  groped.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything,  Nelly.  (  There  are 
some  cases  where  silence  is  a  higher 
virtue  than  frankness ;  and,  as  you  have 
respected,  at  the  cost  of  suffenng  to  us 
both,  the  dignity  of  your  position,  I  will 
respect  it,  too.|  The  same  reason  that 
prevents  my  going  to  you  will,  I  sup- 
pose, prevent  your  coming  to  me;  so 
heaven  only  knows  when  we  shall 
meet  I 

**I  have  had  another  cry,  and  wres- 
tled and  prayed,  and  come  back  to  write 
again.  There  has  moved  next  door  to 
us  an  old  maid  of  sixty,  who  lost  her 
lover  at  eighteen.  Some  one  told  me 
that  she  was  faithful  to  his  memory  and 
mourned  yet ;  but  so  incredulous  is  the 
heart  in  its  lighter  moments,  that  I  in- 
wardly accused  the  old  lady — who  is 
very  ugly— of  not  having  met  with  an- 
other offer,  and  so  exciting  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  world  by  a 
show  of  constancy.  As  I  lay  on  my 
chamber  floor  near  the  window,  weep- 
ing and  praying,  I  heard  the  shutter 
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just  opposite  softly  open.  My  curtain 
was  down,  but  imperceptibly  parted  in 
.the  middle,  and  I  saw  Miss  Groyer  look 
cautiously  out,  up  and  down,  and  all 
around ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  that  no  eye 
was  near,  cross  the  room,  and  draw  a 
curtain  that  concealed  a  picture.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  handsome  young  man, 
animated  and  brilliant     Miss  Grover 

got  up  on  a  chair,  with  the  lamp  in  her 
and,  and  looked  at  it  for  some  time, 
stroked  the  cheek  gently  with  her  wrin- 
kled hand,  talked  to  herself  or  it,  and 
kissed  the  fresh  pouting  lips  with  her 
withered  mouth,  bhe  blew  out  the  light 
and  was  lost  to  me  in  the  darkness. 
Did  she  feel  that  she  was  old,  as  she 
bade  her  unechoed  good-night  for  the 
more  than  ten  thousandth  time  since 
her  lover  was  laid  in  the  grave  ?  Ellen, 
if  the  heart  can  remember  and  commune 
in  the  long,  blank  absence  of  death,  it 
must  give  us  faith  and  patience  to  en- 
dure the  milder  absence  that  has  come 
upon  us.  From  behind  the  mysterious 
veil  which  conceals  our  loved  in  the 
other  world,  no  ray  of  the  state  of  their 
souls  beams  down  to  us ;  but  you  and  I 
have  material  means  to  bring  us  near, 
though  apart  Write,  write,  and  we 
shall  belong  to  each  other  in  spite  of  all 
earthly  decree.  It  is  late.  Good  night. 
**  Your  affectionate  EosE." 


Letter  from  Ellen  to  Rote, 

"  Dear  Hose  : — I  do  feel  your  angel 
wings  brooding  over  me,  and  am  peer- 
ing out  between  the  feathers  at  the 
bleak,  wintry  world,  with  the  most  com- 
fortable, protected  expression.  I  should 
have  been  very  forlorn  and  shivery 
to-day,  had  your  letter  not  come,  as 
mother  left  yesterday,  and  this  morning 
Aunt  Tabby  was  hurried  off  north,  to  a 
sick  sister  and  four  nieces  down  with 
the  measles.  Phil  and  the  boys  are  out 
at  work.  I  am  all  alone.  Ii  I  were  a 
strong-minded  woman,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  glad  of  it,  and  amuse  or  cul- 
tivate myself  assiduously;  but  there's 
no  use  to  disguise  it  to  myself — and  you 
must  have  seen  it  long  ago— there  is  not 
enough  in  me  to  fill  up  solitude.  I  have 
the  same  kind  of  gnawing  void  in  my 
heart  that  people  feel  in  their  stomachs 
when  they  are  empty ;  and  I  believe,  if 
I  were  cast  alone  on  a  desert  island,  I 
should  die  sooner  of  heart  than  stomadi 
inanition.    The  most  horrible  impres- 


sions I  have  ever  received  have  been 
connected  with  solitude.  You  remem- 
ber my  fainting  away  when  we  visited 
the  prison  of  solitary  confinement,  and 
the  ague  I  had  when  we  read  the  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon? — appropriate  name, 
that  seemed  to  whisper  *  chill  on'  to 
my  cmrdled  flesh.  Perhaps  this  isolated 
country  life  is  intended  to  discipline  me, 
and  effect  my  cure  through  force  of 
habit 

**  Dear  Rose,  to  make  you  understand 
the  mystery,  why  the  Christmas  invita- 
tion was  not  repeated,  Mrs.  Tyler  must 
have  told  you  much  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Brooks's  character ;  and  now  that  the  ice 
is  broken,  I  feel  impeUed  to  rush  alon^ 
with  the  pent-up  stream.  I  must  talk 
to  some  one,  for  my  judgment  is  in  a 
sad  tangle — my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
knocked  every  way.  I  cannot  speak 
of  the  subject  to  Phil,  for  I  know, 
whatever  the  peculiarities  of  my  fcimily 
might  be,  I  should  be  more  wounded 
by  his  criticisms  than  those  of  any  one 
else.  Bose,  I  have  suffered  terribly 
lately,  as  much  from  the  thought  that 
you  would  doubt  my  love,  as  from  the 
shock  to  my  own  heart  Nor  can  I  ac- 
cuse myself  of  cowardice ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that,  to  have  invited 
you  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  would 
have  exposed  you  to  coldness,  Phil  to 
the  anger  of  his  father,  on  whom  he  is 
dependent,  and  myself  also  to  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  want  him  to  love  me.  Rose ; 
he  gave  life  to  Phil.  Dear  Phil !  I  wish 
you  knew  him  better.  Rose ;  he  is  as 
ffood  as  he  is  handsome,  and  I  remem- 
ber your  sajring  he  was  the  handsomest 
fellow  you  ever  saw.  He  has  a  blunt 
way  of  acting  and  talking,  and  has  been 
brought  up  strangely,  without  any 
mother ;  but  he  is  honorable,  generous, 
upright,  and  loves  me,  and  I  should  be 
perfectly  happy  if  we  lived  by  ourselves. 
It  seems  to  me  the  house  is  not  mine ; 
and  I  dare  not  plan,  embellish,  and  in- 
terest myself  in  those  duties  that  make 
up  a  woman's  life.  There  is  such  a 
fearful  consumption,  too,  that  it  is  dis- 
couraging and  beyond  my  strength  to 
supply  the  demand.  Last  week  I  made 
nhie  crocks  of  apple-pam,  enough  to 
have  lasted  a  small  family  a  whole  year, 
and  this  week  there  is  not  a  spoonful 
left.  There  are  six  men  in  the  kitchen 
beside  the  two  girls,  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  labor  and  country  air.  It 
would  make  you  stare  to  see  ihe  great 
loaves,  nearly  as  long  and  big  round  as  ' 
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your  body,  disappear  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  Mr.  Brooks  says  they  do 
the  hardest  work,  so  they  ought  to  have 
tiie  best  food,  and  I  think  so,  too ;  but 
now  that  I  have  the  whole  household 
care,  I  sometimes  forget  that  I  am  of 
his  opinion.  I  feel  more  and  more  that 
I  am  far  from  robust;  and  it  would  be 
rery  unfortunate  for  them  and  for  me  if 
Aunt  Tabby  should  not  return :  her  sis- 
ter is  nearly  gone  with  consumptbn, 
and  will  leave  four  little  children  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

*^  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  work  will  do  me 
good ;  and  I  suppose  it  will.     I  would 

go  through  any  ordeal  to  be  strong  and 
ealthy.  Rose,  dear,  I  know  you  are 
judging  harshly  of  Mr.  Brooks ;  for  you 
have  not  the  same  reason  to  respect  him 
that  I  have.  I  wish  you  could  feel 
more  kindly  towards  him.  He  is  a 
most  escellent  man— -just,  charitable, 
and  humane.  I  mean  just  in  money 
matters,  and  to  the  poor;  for  his  zeal 
sometimes  makes  him  unjust  to  those 
who  06  not  agree  with  him  in  opimon. 
He  is  a  perfect  Soman  in  his  ideas  of 
right,  and  would  walk  up  to  the  stake, 
or  lead  his  children  up,  without  flinch- 
ing. He  has  protected  fugitive  slaves, 
and  stood  at  the  window,  a  rifle  in  hia 
hand,  defying  the  enraged  multitude. 
Jane,  the  black  cook,  is  very  grateful 
to  him,  and  would  work  for  nothing,  if 
he  would  let  her.  There  come,  now 
and  then,  hosts  of  black  visitors,  for 
whom  he  negotiates,  writes  letters,  and 
does  all  he  can  to  aid  in  every  way. 
He  is  rather  hard,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
so  long  since  he  has  had  a  wife  or  any 
little  children.  I  think  my  baby  will 
draw  us  nearer  and  soften  the  air  of  the 
house;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
tender  to  a  helpless  creature.  And  some- 
thing they  can  publicly  caress  with- 
out seeming  ridiculous  will  warm  their 
hearts,  and  brighten  the  dreary  mono- 
tony that  clines  to  the  society  of  a  few 
people,  similarly  educated,  always  coop- 
ed up  together.  Have  you  ever  read 
Victor  Hugo^s  delicious  poem  on  little 
children  ?  I  have  it  in  French,  and,  as 
translations  are  never  equal  to  the  ori- 
ginal, shall  send  it  to  you  when  Phil 
goes  to  town. 

•*I  pity  the  boys.  The  tears  often 
start  to  my  eyes  as  I  look  at  them,  sit- 
ting dull  and  sleepy,  like  old  men  who 
have  sipped  pleasure  down  to  the  dirty 
dregs.  They  were  quite  surprised,  and 
pleased  at  the  Christmas  presents  I  gave 
VOL.  vn. — 9 


ihem.  Mr.  Brooks  is  principled  against 
presents  on  any  given  day.  He  saya 
it  is  a  meaningless  form.  It  people  need 
anything,  give  it  to  them  when  diej 
need  it  I  suppose,  there  are  many 
who  discharge  the  duty  of  a  whole  year 
in  that  way ;  but  still  there  is  a  plea- 
sure to  me  in  givine  to  those  I  love,  on 
a  day  associated  with  Christ;  and  love 
is  so  rich  that  it  desires  to  go  beyond 
absolute  necessities.  I  should  not  have 
known  that  Christmas  had  come  or  gone^ 
except  from  my  little  preparations  for 
it;  the  lovely  collar  embroidered  by 
your  dear  hand,  and  a  box  from  home 
filled  with  sweet  mementos.  Just  think* 
little  Abby  made  me  a  pin-cuahiont 
stuffed  with  her  own  golden  ringlets. 
They  gleam  through  the  black  lace  like 
stars  in  a  dark  ni^t,  and  remind  me  of 
her  quiet,  angehc  beauty.  Mother 
says,  she  cried  bitterly,  because  they 
would  not  let  her  shear  herself  for 
Nelly — ^Nelly  who  always  curled  her 
locks,  and  kissed  them  so.  As  she  was 
subject  to  head-aches,  they  cropped  her 
for  my  sake ;  and,  if  any  J^isons  come 
after  my  golden  fleece,  they  will  have 
to  conquer  impossibilities  that  will  defy 
even  the  cunmng  of  a  sorceress. 

"  It  was  on  Christmas  I  first  saw  Phil. 
Tou  remember,  we  inveigled  him  into 
acting  with  us  in  the  little  play  of 
Santa  Claus  visiting  the  poor  family  ? 
How  handsome  he  looked  m  his  slouch- 
ed hat,  and  ragged  clothes;  and  what 
a  perfect  expression  of  cold  and  hunger 
he  put  on.  I  thought,  then,  he  must 
have  felt  them  in  someway.  Strange ! 
I  was  his  wife,  with  my  jaws  tied  up,  ^ 
and  a  wretched  looking  baby  on  my 
lap.  Tou  need  not  smile ;  I  am  partly 
in  my  dotage,  inasmuch  as  the  bare- 
ness of  the  present  makes  me  wander  in 
the  past 

^*  Rose,  dear,  you  are  feeling  miffed  that 
I  can  talk  of  other  things  than  our  sepa- 
ration. The  secret  must  out.  I  am 
going  to  town ;  and,  if  Mr.  Lea  has  no 
objection  on  account  of  my  being  a  new- 
fangled notion,  I  shall,  in  citizen*s  dress, 
hug  you,  some  time  next  week.  If  he 
should  object,  I  have  a  plan  arranged 
to  paint  myself  red  and  stalk  in  upon 
you  in  a  blanket  and  eagle's  feather. 
An  Indian,  being  outside  the  pale  of 
society,  can  give  no  offense  to  the  retro- 
grading, stationary,  or  advancing  parties 
of  the  day. 

"  I  must  close  this  letter,  as  Phil  is  ready 
to  go  to  the  post-office.    He  is  standing 
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in  the  cart,  in  the  graceful  costume  of  a 
red  flannel  shirt  and  loose  black  panta- 
loons; crimson  top-boots  up  to  his 
knees ;  a  brimless,  battered  beaver  show- 
ing his  luxuriant  curls ;  a  long  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  his  legs  a  little  apart 
with  sturdy  determination.  He  is  a 
picture  of  manly  beauty  and  strength ; 
and — as  Mr.  Brooks  is  feeding  the 
calves  in  the  barn-yard — I  mean  to  go 
out,  and  kiss  him  in  the  very  face  of 
nature. 

*♦  Next  week.  Rose,  I  fehall  bow  down 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  the  city  garment. 
It  may  be  a  scarlet  woman  to  the  wise ; 
but  to  the  foolish,  like  me,  it  is  a  lov- 
ing, gentle  mother.  Adieu,  my  darling ; 
time  winged  with  joy  will  pass  quickly 
to  us.  Tell  Mr.  Lea  I  won*t  romp  with 
him  unless  he  will  observe  the  old 
covenant — not  to  pinch  or  pull  my  hair 
down. 

"Yourfiriend,  Ellen." 

YL 

Letter  from  Ellen  to  Rose 

••  Dear  Rose  : — I  wrote  you  yester- 
day ;  but  my  heart  is  so  nill,  I  must 
write  again  to-day.  I  spoke  to  you  in 
one  of  my  letters  of  having  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Mrs.  Hooker — a  charm- 
ing little  woman,  of  great  taste  and 
refinement.  She  has  a  beautiful  coun- 
try residence  three  miles  from  here— the 
only  ornamental  place  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  I  often  longed  to  penetrate  its  mazy 
labyrinths,  and  have  a  sight  and  sniff 
of  the  green-house.  I  met  her  at  a 
store  in  the  village,  where  we  were  both 
making  purchases,  and  was  struck  with 
her  lady-like  appearance,  her  benevo- 
lent face,  and  'mani^res  distingu^es.* 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  make  some  in- 
quiries in  re^d  to  her,  and  found  she 
was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
I  felt  drawn  towards  her ;  for  there  is 
not  a  single  being  in  this  sparse  neigh- 
borhood for  whom  I  have  any  sym- 
pathy or  affection — ^not  that  I  am  aristo- 
cratic, but  I  cannot  enjoy  the  society 
of  people  who  murder  the  king*s  Eng- 
lish, who  are  set  and  bigoted,  and  can- 
not go  higher  in  literature  than  the 
third  or  fourth  class  reader.  Therefore 
I  felt  a  gush  of  pleasure  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Hooker  driving  up  our  avenue, 
and  went  out  to  welcome  her  with  the 
eagerness  of  an  old  and  dear  friend. 
The  favorable  impression  was  increased 
by  her  kindhness,  unaffectedness,  and 


good  sense.  As  she  left,  she  said :  *  We 
live  rather  far  from  one  another,  and 
you  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go  out 
much.  I  shall  waive  ceremony,  and 
come  to  see  you  often — if  agreeable  to 
you,'  she  added  with  a  blush  that  made 
her  good  face  look  beautifuL 

••I  was  so  earnest  in  my  thanks  that 
she  came  again  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and  to-day,  it  bein^  bright  and  plea- 
sant, and  Phil  having  htUe  to  do,  I 
proposed  our  returning  her  visiL  He 
agreed,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  dress 
myself.  I  heard  Mr.  Brooks*s  voice 
rumbling  below,  and  wqpdered  what  he 
could  be  talking  about  so  continuously. 
I  went  down  and  stopped  on  the  last 
step  to  tie  my  shoe ;  while  doing  so,  I 
caught  these  words : 

**  *  For  my  part,  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  distillers,  I  would  not  let  my 
wife  visit  a  distiller's  wife.  I  would 
shim  them  as  I  would  poison.  Poison ! 
they  are  worse  than  poison;  for  that 
only  kills  bodies,  and  they  kiU  souls. 
The  bonnet  Mrs.  Hooker  nauntH  it  was 
bought  with  a  ruined  soul ;  the  chairs 
their  unthinking  guests  sit  in,  were 
purchased  with  money  wrested  from 
a  toiling  wife  with  kicks  and  blows,  and 
the  cake  they  offer  was  stolen  from 
starved,  depraved  children.  I  would 
rather  sit  under  the  roof  of  an  open 
assassin  than  under  the  roof  of  uiat 
sly,  hypocritical  murderer  they  call  a 
distiller.  It  is  none  the  more  Christian 
or  respectable,  because  society  sanc- 
tions It.  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  in 
this  matter.  You  are  at  liberbr  to  visit 
the  Hookers,  if  you  please;  but  with 
my  consent  they  shall  not  cross  my 
threshold.  I  have  no  other  way  to 
show  my  disapproval  but  by  avoidance 
and  disgust  for  them.' " 

**  I  stole  up  stairs,  and  here  I  am.  Rose, 
in  a  painful  tumult.  There  seems  to  be 
so  much  that  is  just  and  right  in  what 
he  says ;  and  yet  I  am  so  weak,  princi- 
ples with  me  fade  away  in  contact  with 
mdividuals.  I  always  find  something  to 
admire,  and  think,  after  all,  that  iSiey 
are  as  good  as  I  am.  I  know  Mrs. 
Hooker  is  better — or  God  has  given  her 
a  false  face  and  impress.  Then  there 
is  another  question;  is  this  the  right 
course  to  put  down  distillers  ?  Do  ad- 
vise me,  Rose,  for  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  the  grief  of  losing  Mrs.  Hooker, 
and  treating  her  unkindly. 

*'  Your  affectionate 

"  Ellen." 
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Ellen's  Tisit  to  town  was  prevented 
hj  the  sickness  of  Jane,  and  the  con- 
sequent desertion  of  the  Dutch  girl, 
who  found  the  labors  rather  arduous. 
The  boys  sought  for  "help"  in  vain, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  heaviest  duties, 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  devolved  upon 
Ellen.  They  all  aided  her  as  much  as 
they  could ;  but  they  had  no  experience 
in  "woman's  work,"  and  there  were 
out-door  claims  that  had  to  be  attended 
to.  Ellen  bore  up  two  days ;  the  third, 
in  lifting  a  pot  of  potatoes  off  the  stove, 
her  wetSc  wrists  gave  way,  and  let  pot, 
potatoes,  and  bomn^  water,  down  upon 
her  feet.  Her  shrieks  brought  in  Phil, 
who,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  grief, 
ccuried  her  up  stairs,  and  accused  nim- 
self  in  such  hard  terms,  that  Ellen  re- 
pressed her  groans  to  console  him. 
That  ni^t  she  gave  birth  to  a  seven 
months'  infant,  £at  wailed  a  few  hours, 
and  died  at  daybreak.  Her  grief  at 
its  loss  was  greater  than  the  bodily  an- 
guish, and  when  they  implored  her  to 
keep  her  raw  feet  still,  she  replied : 
'*Lay  my  child  across  them,  and  I  will 
not  move." 

Days  passed,  and  Ellen  knew  no- 
thing. Then  came  a  dim  consciousness 
of  loved  faces  about  her — ^her  mother's 
frilled  cap  seen  through  mist,  and 
Abby's  golden  curls  floatmg  in  clouds. 
She  often  thought  she  was  dead,  and 
felt  a  feeble  happiness  at  being  freed 
from  earth ;  but  sudden  pains  would 
break  the  illusion,  and  convince  her  she 
still  belonged  to  the  ills  of  humanity. 
She  was  too  weak  to  reflect  or  care 
about  anything,  and  listlessly  picked  at 
the  bed-clothes  or  gazed  at  the  wall,  as 
if  there  were  a  mystic  fascination  in  its 
blank  snrfSace. 

Soon  she  heard  everything  that  was 
said,  and  knew  they  were  talking  of 
taking  her  to  her  town-house.  She 
amazed  them  by  suddenly  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  saying  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
**  she  must  go  and  see  her  father." 

"Why,  Nelly,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
"  he's  been  here  and  gone.  He  couldn't 
leave  the  boys  alone  any  longer.  You'll 
see  him  soon." 

"  I  want  him  to  carry  me  in  his  arms, 
and  sing  to  me — *  Oh !  Mary,  when  the 
wild  wind  blows.' " 

"  Well,  we'll  go  to-morrow,  if  the 
doctor  will  let  you,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
cheerily. 


The  doctor  consented.  Ellen  was 
carried  on  a  bed,  felt  the  fresh  air  blow 
on  her  cheek,  saw  hills,  naked  trees  and 
houses  sweep  by  her,  and  realized  again 
that  she  was  a  part  of  the  moving  and 
living. 

vm. 

How  beautiful  Ellen's  room  was, 
with  its  warm,  rich  hangings,  pictures, 
vases,  statuettes,  and  innumerable  bou- 
quets— tokens  of  solicitous  friends. 
There  were  oranges,  lemons,  preserves, 
and  highly-seasoned  preparations  enough 
sent  her  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
strongest  stomach.  One  tow-headed 
boy,  whom  she  had  taught  in  Sunday- 
school,  gave  her  a  drum,  and  another 
one,  she  had  saved  from  a  beating,  left 
a  piece  of  Burgundy  pitch  at  the  door 
with  a  message  that  it  was  the  best 
kind  to  chew. 

Rose  sat  by  her  bed-side,  smoothed 
her  pillow,  and  dressed  tenderly  her 
blistered  feet.  The  patient  smiled  at 
the  nurse. 

Mr.  Grey  let  business  take  care  of 
itself,  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
Ellen's  head  cuddled  on  his  broad  shoul- 
der, singing  the  melancholy  air  of 
"  Oh !  Mary,  when  the  wild  wind  blows," 
or  the  sprightlier  ones  of  "  Come  under 
my  plaidie,"  "Green  grow  the  rashes 
0,"  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and 
so  forth.  His  voice  was  not  famous, 
but  it  pleased  Ellen  as  much  now  as  in 
her  childhood's  illness ;  and  she  fancied 
herself  again  the  helpless  little  being 
so  often  pillowed  on  his  breast,  gazing 
into  his  face  with  reverence-^or  he  was 
to  her  faultless,  the  greatest  and  best 
man  that  walked  the  earth.  He  made 
a  rough,  two- wheeled  wagon,  and  wh^i 
his  arms  were  tired,  rolled  her  about  in 
l^e  long  haU,  comfortable  with  furnace 
heat  As  drowsiness  crept  over  her,  he 
sat  in  the  next  room,  playing  on  the 
flute,  wild,  plaintive  Scotch  airs.  He 
never  had  had  a  master,  and  was  incapa- 
ble of  difficult  execution,  but  his  "  em- 
bouchure" was  sweet  and  liquid,  and  he 
played  with  sentiment  It  seemed  to 
EUen  to  turn  into  a  human  voice,  and 
she  swelled  as  she  listened,  till  tears 
were  forced  out  of  her  eyes — good  tears 
that  watered  the  barren  waste  parched 
up  by  the  long  drought.  She  had  wept 
over  wounded  feelings;  but  these  tears, 
called  forth  by  music,  were  the  first  she 
had  shed  for  the  lost  poetry  and  beautv 
of  her  existence.    They  eased  the  dull 
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adimgf  and  did  much  to  aid  her  rapid 
oonviSesoeDce. 

Phil  came  down  often,  and  stayed 
■everal  days  at  a  time.  The  g^ciial 
atmosphere  madci  him  bloom  out,  too ; 
and  who  can  tell  Ellen's  amazement  and 
joy,  one  morning,  when  he  came  in  with 
a  flower-pot  in  his  hand,  a  beaatifol  tea- 
rose  bash  in  it,  filled  with  flowers  and 
bads.  He  looked  rather  sheepish,  as 
he  offisred  it  to  her  with  a  kiss,  and 
glanced  nenrously  at  the  door,  while 
ahe  dang  to  his  neck  to  hide  her  moist 
eyes. 

Ohl  Phil,  Phil!  Afraid  of  being 
oenght,  offering  up  incense  on  the  altar 
of  loTC.  If  thou  wert  not  the  yictim 
of  hlae  education,  thou  wouldst  be  as 
great  a  hypocrite  and  liar  as  Peter 
^tenying  his  master — ^Peter,  who  had 
soul  enough  to  recognize  the  sublimity 
of  the  Lord,  but  not  enough  to  find  his 
greatest  gbry  in  confessing  it 

IX. 

It  was  the  earliest  spring  day  of  the 
year.  The  last  icicle  had  oozed  away, 
and  the  earth  yielded  to  the  foot  with 
sinking  elasticity.  Tufts  of  grass,  stiff 
and  dark  with  the  old  age  of  a  past 
year,  peeped  up  here  and  there,  m>m 
the  ratted  ground.  A  crumpled  look 
told  that  they  had  battled  throush  the 
long,  dreary  winter,  but  to  reyel  in  a 
few  hoars'  sunshine,  ere  they  gaye  place 
to  a  new  generation.  Martins  twittered 
unceasingly,  wheeling  in  graduating  cir- 
cles around  their  littie  homesteads, 
grimed  with  smoke,  and  bedaubed  with 
the  straws  and  dust  of  a  long  ancestry. 

**  Who  would  think,"  murmured  Mr. 
Brown,  as  he  hurried  along  the  street, 
«*  that  this  silence  and  languor  hide  such 
wondrous  workings?  The  earth  is 
throbbing,  the  air  quiyering  with  ita  un- 
born, yet  no  ear  is  nice  enough  to  catch 
it.  It  will  burst  upon  us  in  yerdure, 
leaf  and  flower,  and  we  shall  receiye  it 
as  emotionless  as  we  would  a  collar 
oome  iu  from  the  wash.  I  wonder  if 
this  is  Mr.  Grey's  ?  It  must  be.  What 
a  singular,  beautiful  place  iu  the  heart 
of  a  city." 

Just  then,  a  pleasant  yoice  said  ''good 
morning,  Mr.  Brown;"  and  turning 
around,  he  was  cordially  greeted  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  had  just  come  from  Owl- 
oopse. 

**  I  hardly  expected  to  see  you  here," 
•aid  the  latter. 


''  I  am  passing  through  town  to  re- 
turn home,"  repued  Mr.  Brown. 

''  How  has  the  cause  sped  ?" 

"  Very  well  I  find  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  interest.  Adams's  lectures, 
that  scarcely  drew  three  people  a  few 
years  ago,  haye  been  well  attended  in 
number  and  respectability.  What  a 
splendid  wall  this  is!  It  must  haye 
cost  a  fortane  itself,  to  put  it  up  around 
so  yast  an  extent" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brooks  dryly,  "it 
is  to  such  walls  we  owe  the  existenoe 
of  poyerty.  Many  a  homeless  head 
might  haye  been  sheltered  by  the  bricks 
and  mortar  placed  here  to  preyent  the 
eyes  of  a  brother  from  enjoying  eyen 
tiie  sight  of  wealth." 

"Perhaps  they  haye  fruits  or  rare 
plants  to  protect"  suggested  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  answer,  and  they 
passed  in  silence  through  the  yast  arch- 
ed gate  that  swung  to  behind  them  with 
a  ponderous  clank.  The  broad  carriage- 
road  wound  before  them,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  cedar,  arbor-yitaa,  larch, 
and  fir.  Their  sombre  tints  set  off  the 
soft  blue  of  the  sky,  and  relieyed  the 
skeleton  trees  whoso  branches  formed  a 
network  all  around.  The  house,  though 
of  brick,  was  in  the  low,  irregular  form 
of  a  country  house.  There  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  rural  and  cultiyated 
beau^,  as  if  the  owner  had  sought  to 
compromise  between  haunting  recollec- 
tions of  youth  and  growing  temptations 
of  cosmopolitan  wealth.  Ducks  and 
geese  swam  in  the  oblong  pond,  beside 
tiie  stately  swan,  keeping  at  careful  dis- 
tance from  the  mist  of  spray  that  fell 
around  the  fountain,  or  diying  down 
after  fish  under  the  leayes  of  the  pond- 
lily.  Chickens  roamed  at  large,  and  some 
paces  behind  the  conseryatory  might 
be  seen  the  open  palings  of  a  long  coop. 
A  patch  of  stubble,  still  further  back, 
showed  that  com  had  been  raised  there. 

Mr.  Brooks's  face  grew  more  rigid, 
and  his  eyes  sterner,  as  it  took  in  the 
encroachments  of  city  luxuries.  He 
made  no  remark  till  they  passed  the 
pond,  when  he  said : 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  people  make  a 
sta^ant  pool  for,  and  keep  it  under 
their  noses  as  a  thing  of  beauty !  It  is 
like  them,  though,  to  forsake  Hying 
waters,  and  paddle  in  the  dead  sea  of 
their  sins." 

"  Let  us  not  judge  ruthlessly,*'  replied 
Mrs.  Brown,  "  lest  we  be  swallowed  up 
in  it  as  we  pass." 
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'  When  they  neared  the  ddor,  Mr. 
Brown  remarked  that  he  should  like  to 
look  at  the  grounds  before  goug  in. 

"I  will  excuse  you,"  he  added,  "  as 
70U  must  be  impatient  to  see  PhiL'* 

**I  haye  some  important  business 
with  him,  which  must  be  done  before 
banking  hours ;  so  I  shall  haye  to  let 

fou  go  alone.  Tou  will  come  in  soon, 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  when  I  have  satisfied  my  curi- 
ofiify." 

Mr.  Brooks  rang  the  beH,  and  Mr. 
Brown  turned  off  into  a  side  avenue. 

"Thank  heaven!  he  didn't  come 
with  me !"  muttered  Mr.  Brown.  **  He 
would  have  made  this  bright  day  a 
mockery,  and  this  beautiful  garden  a 
gaunt  spectre.  He  has  looked  through 
a  microscope  at  humanity,  and,  like  the 
man  who  saw  animalcules  in  water, 
turns  from  the  healthful  beverage  in  dis- 
misL  Their  little  sins,  even  their  kind- 
ly  weaknesses,  have  swollen  into  mon- 
sters. Poor  Ellen!  so  young,  lovely, 
and  sensitive!  What  a  sweet  flower 
IB  withering  in  that  arid  waste.*' 

He  threw  himself  in  a  circular  bench 
that  encompassed  a  giant  oak,  and 
seemed  lostm  revery. 

By  and  by,  he  heard  Mr.  Brooks's 
and  Phil's  voices.  He  was  conscious 
they  sought  him ;  but  a  dreamy,  deli- 
cious mood  was  on  him,  and  he  shrank 
from  their  practical  presence.  The 
great  trunk  hid  him.  They  passed  on, 
and  he  saw  them  go  out  the  gate  with 
a  hurried  step. 

Still  he  sat  there,  and  did  not  move 
till  a  dear  voice  rose  tremblingly  on 
the  air.  It  was  faint  and  weak,  and 
stopped  after  a  few  notes,  as  if  amazed 
at  its  own  deficiency.  Again  it  rose  a 
little  bolder  and  stronger.  It  seemed  too 
diffident  to  shape  itself  into  a  definite 
air,  better  sung  in  former  times,  but 
gushed  out  in  vague,  ori^al  melody,  as 
if  some  pent-up  yeammg  of  its  own 
must  have  expression. 

Mr.  Brown  stole  around  to  the  side 
of  the  tree  that  faced  the  house.  The 
op-stairs  window  was  open.  The  sun 
shone  aslant  on  it,  lighting  up  a  soft 
profile.  The  lips  moved,  but  tne  sound 
grew  feebler,  and  the  chest  heaved  with 
fatigue.  Ellen  bowed  her  head  on  the 
window-Bill,  like  one  dejected. 


Mr.  Brown  plunged  into  a  sequestered 


path,  and  there  paced  distractedly  up 
and  down.  Suddenly,  as  if  shaking  off 
a  painful  thought,  and  submitting  to  an 
invincible  obstacle,  he  advanced  witii  a 
determined  step. 

Abby  was  rolling  a  hoop  before  the 
house ;  she  looked  bashfully  at  him, 
and  commenced  retreating ;  but,  catch- 
ing his  glance  again,  seemed  drawn  to 
approach. 

"Is  Mrs.  Brooks  able  to  see  any 
one?^'  he  asked. 

"  That's  sister  Nelly,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh !  certainly ;  she  eats  down-stairs 
all  the  time  now,  and  she  has  seen  ever 
so  many  people.  She  has  promised  to 
come  down  and  to  see  us  dance  to-mor- 
row night.    I  am  going  to  dance." 

"That's  right;  will  you  dance  with 
met  if  they'll  let  me  come  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  Nelly  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  she  like  you!" 

"  I  believe  she  does." 

"Then  I'll  dance  with  you,"  said 
Abby,  taking  his  hand  confidently,  and 
leading  him  mto  the  house. 

Ellen  soon  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !"  said  she, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  ^*  I 
feel  sad  to-day.  I  tned  to  sing,  and 
find  I  have  nearly  lost  my  voice  and 
execution." 

"  You  mustn't  let  that  distress  von," 
replied  he.  "  It  is  the  effect  of  ilmess, 
and  will  pass  away  as  you  gain  strength. 
Do  take  a  piano  home  with  you,  Mra. 
Brooks.  1  have  some  pieoes  that  will 
haunt  you  gloriously ;  among  others,  a 
few  duets  for  piano  and  violin.  I  shall 
bring  my  vioun  next  fall,  expressly; 
and,  if  Mr.  Brooks  doesn't  acknowledge 
himself  a  better  man,  while  he  listens, 
he  has  less  humanity  in  him  than  I 
supposed." 

"  He  has  a  great  deal  of  humanity," 
answered  Ellen ;  "  but  so  little  fondness 
for  music,  that  he  could  live  his  life  out 
without  feeling  a  craving  for  it;  and 
anything  that  goes  beyond  what  he  has 
set  down  the  » intention  of  music'  to  be, 
would  wound  his  ear  and  his  principles. 
I  have  been  told  he  wouldn't  go  to  near 
Jenny  Lind,  or  any  of  the  great  artists, 
because  they  did  not  advocate  reform. 
He  preferred  reserving  his  money  for 
abohtion  and  temperance-singers.  ^  I 
am  afraid  I  shouldn't  be  happy  singing 
abolition  and  temperance  aU  the  time. 
I  hear  it  talked  so  much,  I  need  musio 
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as  a  relaxation.  Tou'U  think  me  selfish," 
continued  she;  **but,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  I  feel  the  importance  of  these 
great  questions,  and  yet  my  mind  won't 
stick  to  them.  I  must  be  worldly.  I 
don*t  take  them  to  heart  exduaively,  as 
I  ought  to." 

She  said  this  musingly,  as  if  to  herself, 
and  looked  so  humble  and  contrite,  that 
Mr.  Brown  was  touched.  Notwithstand- 
ing, be  laughed  aloud,  and  told  her  he 
hoped  she  wouldn't  take  anything  to 
heart  exclusively. 

"There  is  nothine,"  said  he,  "so 
fatal  to  our  right  development  as  exclu- 
siveness :  it  turns  us  either  into  cynics, 
or  kindly  monomaniacs,  or  bores.  Trust 
more  in  yourself,  Mrs.  Brooks ;  follow 
out  your  own  impulses.  Who  knows 
but,  after  listening  a  year  or  two  to  a 
high  order  of  music,  Mr.  Brooks  might 
not  like  it  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
firmest  of  us  are  often  insensibly  bent ; 
and  Mr.  Brooks  needs  bending,  sadly. 
The  awe  his  austerity  and  absorption  m' 
great  principles  inspire,  prevents  his 
being  attacked  and  seeing  his  errors  of 
judgment.  I  know  of  no  greater  mis- 
fortune to  an  exacting  man  than  to  be 
surrounded  by  undue  homage.  Gentle 
revolt,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  one's 
own  line  of  action,  are  the  best  means 
to  disarm  or  correct  it  You,  in  your 
position,  have  the  power  to  do  so." 
Ellen  reddened,  paled,  and  shrank. 
"  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot!"  she  cried. 
"  I  have  no  strength  to  combat,  no  wis- 
dom to  iudge.  Perhaps  my  own  impulses 
mislead  me,  and  in  tmie  I  shall  be  able 
to  oast  off  these  fervent  yearnings  after 
the  graces  of  life.  Besistance  would 
increase  the  coldness,  and  I  should 
freeze  to  death.  I  must  have  love — it 
is  weak ;  everybody  says  I  am  weak," 
with  a  burst  of  tears.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  help  it.  It  must  be  my  back," 
she  added,  deprecatingly,  after  a  pause. 
"  It  crawls  and  crisps  up  when  I  am 
frightened  or  unhappy,  and  takes  away 
all  my  strength." 

She  sat  with  her  hands  pressed  against 
her  back,  looking  so  fragile,  pale,  and 
trembling,  that  Mr.  Brown  felt  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
warfare  or  independence  into  her. 

"  Ellen,"  smd  he,  moved  out  of  con- 
ventional rules,  "you  will  die  if  you 
remain  there.  Talk  frankly  with  your 
husband.  Concealed  sacrifices  or  suf- 
fering on  either  side  are  wicked  in  love. 
What  could  you  think  of  Phil,  if  he 


should  hide  from  you  something  that 
was  wearing  away  his  life  ?" 

"  He  couldn't,"  said  she,  q^uickly ;  "  I 
should  see  it;  I  should  find  it  out" 

She  arose  hastily,  as  if  alarmed  at 
the  words  that  had  slipped  from  her 
unawares. 

"It  is  very  warm  here;  my  head 
throbs." 

"  You  had  better  breathe  the  fresh 
air  a  little  while.  I  have  not  seen  the 
back  part  of  the  grounds,  not  knowing 
whether  it  was  permissible." 

"Oh!  I  am  glad  you  Ve  not ;  it's  such 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  show  them !" 

She  wrapped  herself  up  carefully, 
and  they  were  soon  wending  their  way 
down  a  graveled  walk  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

XI. 

Mr.  Grey's  "place,"  as  it  was  called, 
occupied  the  whole  depth  and  breadth 
of  a  square.  He  had  purchased  it  years 
ago,  when  property  was  cheap,  and  had 
never  been  willing  to  part  with  a  foot 
of  it.  "  He  must  have  room  to  breathe, " 
he  said ;  and  his  broad  chest  looked  as 
if  he  had  had  it.  Mr.  Brown  imagined 
the  back  part  devoted  to  gardenine,  and 
was  surprised  when,  after  pass mg  a 
little  vegetable-patch,  they  came  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  an  impenetrable 
thicket. 

"Well,"  said  Ellen,  gravely,  "what 
are  we  going  to  do  now  ?  We  can't  get 
through  that." 

"Not  without  being  well  scratched. 
They  are  blackberry  bushes,  I  believe." 

"Yes;  there  used  to  be  a  path  last 
year,  but  I  think  they  must  have  closed 
It  up." 

Mr.  Brown  went  forward  and  sideways 
to  explore.  Ellen  stood  stiU,  with  a 
mischievous  smile  lurking  round  her 
mouth. 

Mr.  Brown  came  back.  He  could 
find  no  trace  of  a  path ;  they  might  as 
well  turn  round  again. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  cracklinc^ 
noise ;  the  bushes  before  them  parted, 
and  Abby's  golden  head  peered  through. 

EUen  clapped  her  hands,  and  laughed 
at  Mr.  Brown's  bewilderment. 

"I  should  have  made  you  search, 
and  search  again,"  she  said,  "if  Abby 
had  not  betrayed  it.  You  needn't  feap 
being  pricked ;  the  thorns  have  been 
cut  off  there,  and  the  bushes  made  to 
trail  over,  on  purpose,  to  conceal  the 
opening." 
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"Nelly,"  cried  Abby,  "come,  help 
me  to  find  my  fawn ;  the  string  broke, 
and  he's  ran  away." 

They  entered  a  narrow,  beaten  foot- 
path. The  low  bramble-skirting  soon 
gave  place  to  a  forest  as  dense  as  any 
in  the  most  solitary  region  of  the  west- 
em  wilds.  The  path  was  lost  in  the 
mass  of  moist  autumn  leaves,  whose 
erompling  scarcely  broke  now  the  still- 
ness of  3ie  air.  Here  and  there  they 
were  pierced  by  the  blood-root  and 
anemone— delicate,  pale  heads  that 
made  one  wonder  whence  came  the 
strength  to  raise  and  part  that  matted, 
leafy  net. 

Mr.  Brown  walked  silently  on.  *'  I 
see  now,"  he  thought,  "where  she  drew 
in  a  ereat  part  of  the  poetry  that  no 
drear  breath  of  *  uses'  can  chill." 

An  omnibus  rumbled  by ;  he  started ; 
the  forest  illusion  was  so  perfect,  that 
he  had  forgotten  a  great  city  was  around 
him. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Ellen,  "  you  are 
as  still  as  a  mouse.  Everybody  cries 
out,  on  first  coming  into  this  wood." 

"  I  have  cried  out,  too ;  but  it  was  so 
deep,  the  roar  of  the  wind  bore  it  off  as 
its  own." 

"  There  is  my  favorite  seat  Wait  a 
minute." 

She  disappeared  in  the  hollow  of  a 
great  sycamore,  whose  twin  trunks 
fonned,  near  their  common  root,  an 
ample  easy-chair,  and  soon  came  out 
again,  with  a  long  cushion. 

"It  hangs  on  a  peg  in  there,  and 
keeps  quite  dry.  Sit  down ;  as  soon  as 
I  have  rested  awhile,  Abby,  I'll  help 
you  look  for  the  fawn." 

"  I  won't  stay,  if  you're  so  still," 
said  the  child,  peevishly.  "It's  just 
like  a  church,  here." 

"  Get  me  some  moss  and  flowers, 
then,  and  I'll  arrange  you  a  pretty  bas- 
ketful." 

Abby  scampered  off  delightedly. 

XII. 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Ellen ;  "  a  forest 
always  produces  in  me  the  same  im- 
pression as  a  grand  church,  filled  with 
music ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  church  re- 
minds me  of  the  musical  stillness  and 
relimous  elevation  felt  in  the  woods. 
0 !  Air.  Brown,  can  it  really  be  wrong 
to  go  to  church?" 

"  What !"  cried  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  perplexity. 


"  Mr.  Brooks  says  there  are  only  two 
or  three  ministers  in  the  United  States 
who  do  their  duty ;  and  he  will  not  Itod 
his  countenance  to  any  bread  and  butter 
panderers,  who  keep  silent  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  He  adheres 
Stoutly  to  his  resolution,  and  has  not 
seen  an  altar  these  twenty  years.  More- 
over, he  has  a  horror  of  churches  in 
themselves.  He  says  they  tend  to  pride 
and  vain  glory,  and  swallow  up  a  fund 
of  riches,  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  poor.  Decoration  is  the  bane  of 
his  eye.  The  more  costly  the  temple, 
the  darker  falls  on  it  the  shadow  of  his 
wrath.  He  would  batter  them  all  down 
— from  the  oldest  master-piece  of  a 
dead  nation,  to  the  poorer  imitations, 
sprung  up  in  a  night.  His  children 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  feeling ; 
and  I  have  not  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  church  since  I  went  to  the  farm. 
They  were  willing  to  take  me  there ; 
but  the  village,  you  know,  is  several 
miles  distant,  ana  one  of  them  would 
have  had  to  wait  for  me  in  the  carriage, 
out  in  the  cold.  I  often  pined  to  hear 
some  preaching;  to  sit  in  a  beautiful,  sol* 
enm  building,  with  the  breath  of  a  multi- 
tude rising  and  bursting  through  the 
organ-pipes,  in  great,  qmvering  tones ; 
to  feel  hearts  throb  at  holy  words,  in 
imison  with  mine." 

Her  face,  kindled  with  enthusiasm, 
threw  an  ominous  light  in  Mr.  Brown's 
mind.  The  more  she  opened  her  na- 
ture to  him,  the  more  he  trembled  for 
her  future. 

"Ellen,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  true 
oriental,  in  love  of  form  and  gor- 
geous fancy.  Why  are  you  so  afraid 
of  what  you  call  prejudices — that  is, 
previous  education  f  It  is  well  not  to 
be  too  confident  in  one's  self,  but  it  is 
ill  to  be  too  mistrustful.  You  are  as 
apt  to  reject  the  good  for  the  bad,  as 
the  bad  for  the  good.  In  excess  of  hu- 
mility, you  cast  away  your  judgment- 
anchor,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  tossed 
forever  on  the  wave  of  each  succeed- 
ing opinion.  They  may  bear  you  to  a 
safe  harbor,  but  are  more  likely  to  dash 
you  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  in  the  infinite 
waste  of  mine's-the-only-true-view.  As 
I  said  to  you  before,  consult  your  own 
soul  and  instincts.  We  should  judge 
ourselves  with  the  same  fairness  we 
would  another,  and  with  the  respect  due 
to  one  of  God's  creatures.  If  you  have 
done  so,  you  must  know  that  your  heart 
is  mainly  good,  and  worthy  of  some  be- 
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lief  in  itself.  Tou  long  to  kneel,  side 
bj^de  with  the  lowly  and  high ;  to  feel 
in  common  the  sacred  truths  of  reli- 
gion, mingled  with  the  poetry  of  music, 
and  the  beauty  of  art;  yet  you  are 
doubtful  of  the  worth  of  this  sentiment, 
unless  the  minister  conforms  to  certain 
conditions  you  impose.  Ellen  !  Ellen  ! 
if  some  one  has  been  able  to  give  birth 
to  such  a  doubt  in  you,  must  I  believe 
that  it  could  find  there  congenial  soil 
for  its  growth  ?" 

His  voice  was  excited  and  reproach- 
fuL  Ellen  sighed.  No  answer  came  to 
her.  Tears  welled  up.  Mr.  Brown 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  a  few 
timeB,  and  then  seated  himself  again 
beside  her. 

"  I  forget,''  said  he,  gently,  "  that 
many  new  thoughts  have  crowded  upon 
you,  lately,  and  that  many,  stronger  and 
wiser  than  you,  are  now  following  in  the 
wake  of  fanatical  leaders.  Ellen,  I  knew 
Mr.  Brooks  when  he  was  a  young  man — 
that  is  about  thirtpr-five,  and  I  twentjp". 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  exacti- 
tude in  church  attendance ;  cited  as 
a  model  of  the  congregation.  Was 
he  a  worse  man  than  he  is  now  ?  All  I 
cui  say  is,  that  he  was  gentler,  and 
mingled  more  generally  with  his  kind. 
What  alienates  him  from  church  ?  He 
proclaims  it  loudly :  the  indifference 
or  lukewarmness  of  clergymen  on  the 
subjects  that  preoccupy  him  now — the 
priest  trodden  down,  nothing  more  lo^- 
cal  than  to  destroy  the  alta^,  raze  the 
temple.  The  question  is  to  know  if  the 
pulpit  must  be  a  tribune ;  the  church  an 
echo  of  the  debates  of  congress,  the 
squabbles  of  clubs,  the  uproar  of  streets ; 
ii  the  mission  of  the  priest  is  to  address 
himself  to  actual  passions,  to  reduce  his 
sermon  to  the  value  of  an  individual 
counsel,  a  political  opinion,  a  vote,  or 
to  insinuate  into  minds  and  hearts  those 
hig;h  principles  of  wisdom  and  charity 
wmch  command  passions,  tranquillize 
human  jud^ents,  and  make  us  walk 
straight,  in  die  midst  of  facts  and  events. 
Ellen,  when  we  have  toiled,  voted,  dis- 
puted, all  the  week,  we  need  repose  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  we  want  to  hear  words  of 
peace  and  union — ^to  raise  our  soul  to 
the  Creator — to  pray.  The  divinities 
of  Homer  descend  among  men,  and  the 
battle  grows  fiercer.  Let  us  not  puU 
God.  down  to  the  level  of  our  passions, 
but  rise  above  them  to  meet  nim,  and 
unity  will  ensue.  In  church,  all  the 
angularities  of  life  are  smoothed ;  and 


comnetitions,  antipathies,  rancors,  kneel 
beside  each  other,  stilled  by  the  word 
of  God.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  min- 
ister broaches  one  of  the  ezciting 
subjects  in  pubHc  agitation.  What 
happens  ?  EUen,  have  you  not  heard 
pew  doors  bang,  and  seen  angry  men 
stalk  out  of  church,  at  the  inflamed 
words  of  the  preacher?  Behold  the 
flock,  that  had  come  from  different 
places,  by  several  roads,  to  quench 
their  thirst  at  the  same  source,  divided. 
There  remain  round  the  preacher  only 
those  who  accord  with  him,  and  he  has 
lost  the  chance  of  working  upon  the 
very  hearts  that  most  needed  to  be 
touched.  What  good  will  he  have 
done  ?  The  work  of  Christ  would  not 
be  complete,  if  it  did  not  bear  in  itself 
a  balm  for  all  suffering,  a  truth  for  eveiy 
error,  a  lesson  for  each  century.  His 
fecund  word  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  to-morrow;  it  is  clear  in  itself, 
and  answers  all  wants.  Let  ministers 
seek  only  to  penetrate  with  it  those  who 
assemble  to  listen  to  them,  and  a  time 
will  inevitably  come,  when  all  mankind 
will  be  sufficiently  nourished  in  divine 
love,  and  slavery  will  fall  from  the 
world,  like  a  rotten  fruit  from  the 
tree." 

Mr.  Brown's  voice  rose  prophetically, 
and  something  quite  near,  repeated, 
"from  the  tree," 

He  looked  around,  startled. 

"  It*s  the  echo,  said  Ellen,  in  a 
frightened  whisper;  for  Mr.  Brown's 
earnest  words  had  cast  abroad  a  solemn 
spell.  **I  always  sit  here,  because  it 
answers  me  when  I  sing." 

"  Sing  now,  then — do  ;  and  chase  that 
goblin  look  from  your  face.  I  have 
bored  and  oppressed  you  with  a  prosy- 
sermon  ;  yet  there  is  something  I  long 
to  say  yet     Are  you  tired  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all." 

She  plucked  an  anemone  that  mw 
between  the  gnarled  roots  at  his  feet, 
and  handed  it  to  him,  saying,  reproach- 
fully: 

"Look!  you've  nearly  crushed  it, 
with  your  boot." 

He  softly  smoothed  the  mangled  leaf 
that  hung  down,  and  put  the  flower  in 
his  button-hole. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  hurt  it,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  didn't  see  it ;  so  I  am  not  bo 
much  to  blame." 

Ellen  smiled  at  his  gravity.  She  an- 
swered quickly : 

"  You  needn't  laugh  ;  you  believe  as 
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firmly  as  I  do,  that  flowers  have  sensa- 
tion." 

"Soldo;  soldo." 

*'  What  else  were  you  going  to  say  to 
me?" 

'*  To  beg  you  to  go  to  church  when 
you  can,  even  if  art  adorns  it.  Our 
imagination  loves  to  represent  God  sur- 
rounded by  all  glories,  beauties,  and 
splendors;  and  1  doubt  not  that  the 
Catholic  church  owes  to  the  ^omp  of 
its  worship,  to  the  poesy  of  its  rites, 
the  preponderance  it  has  enjoyed  until 
now,  in  spite  of  the  scandals  of  Rome, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition." 

**  Prove  to  me  that  the  pretty  dress 
put  on  to  please  a  lover  is  an  insignifi- 
cance ;  the  exchange  of  the  wedding  ring 
a  '  platitude' ;  the  flower"  The  glanced 
unconsciously  at  his  button-nole)  **  pre- 
served till  death,  an  absurdity ;  then,  I 
will  recognize  that  forms,  symbols, 
ceremonies  are  words  void  of  sense,  and 
that  all  external  signs  of  respect  and 
adoration  given  to  Sie  Divinity  are  as 
ridiculous  as  manifestations  of  our  love 
to  beings  we  cherish.  Then,  the  su- 
preme love  will  be  not  to  show  any, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  will  become  the  type 
of  the  true  lover." 

"  ^Ir.  Brooks— a  lover !" 

The  idea  was  so  funny  that  Ellen 
and  Mr.  Brown  laughed  merrily.  Mr. 
Brown  got  up  imitating  his  stiff,  formal 
gait,  cold,  stem  face,  and  offered  his 
arm  to  £llen  with  a  sentimental  bow. 
They  walked  off  in  groat  glee,  follow- 
ing the  sweep  of  the  wall,  and  calling 
aloud  to  Abby. 

She  soon  came  limping  up  to  them. 
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leading  a  litUe  brown  fawn  that  strug- 
gled hard  to  get  away. 

**  Oh  !  Mr.  Brown,  do  lead  it  for  me. 
It  has  broken  the  string  twice,  and  now 
it's  so  short,  it  tires  my  arm  so.  See 
how  it  pulls.  Bad  little  thing!  I've 
been  chasing  after  it  ever  since  I  lefk 
you,  and  fell  down  and  scraped  my 
knee.     Look  here !" 

Her  stocking  was  covered  with  blood ; 
her  face  dripping  with  perspiration,  and 
her  hair  rolled  up  in  tight  curls  fifom 
its  moist,  blowsy  condition. 

"We'll  let  Nelly,  as  you  call  her,  lead 
the  fawn,  and  I'll  U&d  you.  You'll  make 
yourself  sick  running  so  long  and  hard." 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  bound 
his  handkerchief  round  her  knee,  and 
started  off  with  her."  Ellen  followed 
with  the  fawn,  which  seemed  quite  docile 
as  soon  as  freed  from  its  mischievous 
tormentor. 

The  Sim  was  now  in  its  noon-day 
warmth,  the  sky  blue,  and  cloudless. 
The  balmy  spring  air  was  full  of  hope 
and  happiness.  Abby  had  fallen  asleep 
on  Mr.  Brown's  shoulder.  His  step 
was  slow,  and  he  stopped  often  to  rest, 
as  if  anxious  to  prolong  some  pleasant 
dream  that  was  fast  passin|?  away.  Ellen 
thanked  him  simply  for  3ie  weight  he 
had  taken  from  her  spirits  and  the  cour- 
age he  had  given  her  to  believe  more  in 
herself.  "  To  believe,"  she  said  sadly, 
"  not  to  act'» 

The  dinner-bell,  rung  furiously  by  an 
impatient  hand,  warned  tiiem  that  the 
summons  must  have  been  made  once  or 
twice  before ;  and,  hastening  their  pace, 
they  soon  reached  the  house. 


SONNET. 

THE  hungry  flame  hath  never  yet  been  hot, 
To  him  who  won  his  name  a  crown  of  fire ; 
But  it  doth  ask  a  stronger  soul  and  higher. 
To  bear,  not  lon^g  for  a  prouder  lot, 
Those  martyrdoms  whereof  the  world  knows  not — 
Hope  wreaked  with  frosty  scorn,  the  faith  of  youth 
Wasted  in  seeming  vain  defense  of  truth. 
Greatness  o'ertopt  with  baseness,  and  fame  got 
Too  late  : — yet  this  most  bitter  task  was  meant 
For  those  right  worthy  in  such  cause  to  plead, 
>  And,  therefore,  God  sent  poets,  men  content 
To  live  in  humbleness  and  body's  need. 
If  they  may  tread  tiie  path  where  Jesus  went, 
And  BOW  one  grain  of  love's  eternal  seed. 
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HIGH   LIFE— AT  THE   NORTH   POLR 


EVERY  part  of  our  globe  has  its 
beauties  and  its  charms;  and  he 
who  has  traveled  much,  brings,  per- 
haps, no  richer  treasure  home  from  his 
rovings  than  the  power  to  see  what 
is  striking  and  beautiful,  even  in  the 
poorest  region,  the  most  arid  country. 
Does  not  even  the  desert  Sahara  paint, 
on  the  heated,  quiveriug  air,  images  of 
passing  splendor  ?  In  the  very  home 
of  desolation,  palm-shaded  oases  greet, 
like  desert-dreams,  the  weary  caravan ; 
porphyry  rocks  rise  in  fantastic  ruins, 
and  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  camel* s 
bell,  chiming  in  with  the  pilgrim's  low 
chant,  breaks  like  jubilant  angels*  voices 
upon  the  solemn  silence.  On  the 
banks  of  the  gigantic  rivers  of  South 
America,  primeval  forests  hide  in  their 
unbroken  night  the  marvels  of  tropical 
vegetation;  parasitic  vines  wind  and 
weave  their  airy  garlands  around  lofty 
trees*  and  bind  me  queenly  palm  to 
the  humble  mimosa.  Above,  hosts 
of  bright-plumed  parrots,  jeweled  hum- 
ming birds  and  resplendent  butter- 
flies bask  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  and 
seem  to  live  but  to  enjoy — ^below,  in  the 
-damp  dark  of  the  forest,  the  caiman 
wages  his  bloody  war  against  the  wolf 
and  the  ounce.  The  tropics  are  gorge- 
ous in  their  luxuriant  beauty ;  the  mar- 
vels of  the  desert  are  wondrous  and  weird; 
but  there  is  a  land  on  earth  that  has 
still  greater  charms  and  more  dazzling 
splendors.  This  is  the  home  of  winter, 
where  he  dwells  in  grim  majesty  amid 
eternal  frost,  and  fasmons,  for  a  pastime, 
a  truly  wonderful  world,  not  of  marble 
and  costly  wood,  but  of  simple,  frozen 
water. 

He  is  a  magician  like  no  other,  all 
over  the  world :  light,  limpid  water  he 
changes  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  wand 
into  crystal  bridges ;  the  dry,  dead  blade 
of  ^ass  he  decks  with  jewels  of 
brightest  hues,  and  the  gigantic  tree 
even  he  loves  to  clothe  in  light,  trans- 
parent armor.  At  night  on  the  win- 
dow pane  he  paints  dreamy  landscapes 
of  unknown  regions,  with  lofty  trees  and 
fairy  flowers ;  the  Alpine  heights  he 
crowns,  year  after  year,  with  glorious 
glaciers  as  with  diadems  of  pure  silver, 
and  over  field  and  meadow  ne  spreads 
with  tender  care  his  white,  warm  cover- 
lid of  wondrous  texture.  But  his  magic 
power  unfolds  its  richest  works  high  up 


in  the  north,  in  the  deserted  home  of 
the  seal  and  the  ice-bear,  on  the  banks 
of  the  polar  sea,  where  plants  even 
cease  to  exist,  and  where  daring  man 
only  comes  for  a  season. 

When  the  short  hot  summer  of  the 
poles  is  past  and  the  sun  remains,  day 
after  day,  longer  below  the  horizon,  un- 
til at  last  he  rises  no  more  to  greet  the 
anxiously  watching  eye  of  man,  then 
begins  the  enchanted  work  of  winter. 
Dense  fogs  brood  seething  and  heaving 
over  the  dark  blue  waves  of  the  sea ; 
heaven  and  earth  and  ocean  are  all  lost 
in  one  great  direful  chaos,  onlv  here 
and  there  fantastic,  glittering  islands 
of  ice  shine  for  an  instant  through  the 
darkness.  At  last  the  heavily-laden 
clouds  sink  lower  and  lower,  until  they 
break  into  wild  hosts  of  joyous,  jubi- 
lant flakes.  Now  they  are  tossed  and 
tumbled  about  in  the  clear,  frosty  air ; 
now  they  sink  weary  and  worn  to 
the  ground;  but  they  rise  soon  after 
again  to  renew  their  frolicsome  dance 
in  the  wild  wind,  and  then  once  more 
fall  slowly  and  solem'hly,  like  miniature 
stars.  Light,  airy  atoms  as  they  are, 
they  soon  form  little  heaps;  as  day 
follows  day  and  the  snow  never  ceases, 
mountains  and  valleys  are  leveled  alike, 
and  still  it  rattles  and  rustles  in  the  air 
as  if  ten  thousand  sharp  needles  were 
clinking  and  clattering  against  each 
other.  In  the  mean  time,  long,  lank, 
crystals  of  ice,  like  frozen  rays  of  light, 
have  shot  from  the  coast  far  into  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  The  surf  has 
broken  them  again  and  again ;  but  ever 
new  rays  venture  out  on  the  dark  wa- 
ters, imtil  at  last  they  have  tied  and 
chained  the  waves  under  a  thin,  trans- 
parent net  of  frail,  fragile  crystals.  In 
vain  does  the  wrathful  ocean  rise  and 
roar ;  the  great  magician  has  bound  it 
with  fetters  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
break,  save  only  the  warm,  loving  light 
of  the  sun. 

Now  land  and  water  lie  alike  hid  on- 
dc  the  smooth,  silent  pall  of  snow ;  a 
dread  desert  all  around ;  not  a  bush,  not 
a  moss,  not  a  single  sign  of  life  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach ;  death  and  desola- 
tion alone  seem  to  reign  supreme.  But, 
as  ever,  "out  of  death' oometh  life,"  so 
here  also,  at  the  very  moment  when 
life  seems  to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  the  polar  world  begins  to  onfold 
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its  richest  splendors.  From  time  to 
time,  a  pale,  yellow  light  flits  and  flick- 
ers awhile  about  the  horizon  and  pours 
its  magic  sheen  over  the  vast,  voiceless 
world  of  ice ;  and  when  it  passes  awajr, 
moon  and  stars  send  down  their  sil- 
very shimmer,  that  lights  up  the  vir- 
gin heads  of  icebergs,  and  glides,  as 
with  sweet,  silent  kisses,  over  tiie  slum- 
bering plain.  Every  icicle  and  every 
snow-flake  bnghtens  up  for  an  instant, 
as  if  grateful  for  such  tender  love,  and 
from  tax  and  from  near,  faint  fairy  lights 
shoot  np  to  the  dark  heavens,  now 
dazzling  and  resplendent,  now  gently 
glowing  in  humbler  effusion,  until  our 
senses  are  bewildered  and  a  new  world 
seems  to  have  opened  its  marvels  before 
US. 

Further  on,  lofty  glaciers  are  busily 
building ;  they  rise  to  towering  height, 
and  fashion  themselves  into  quaint 
ruins  or  slender  spires ;  they  pour  mock- 
ing floods  of  m)zen  waters  over  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  you  fan- 
cy you  see  both  the  bounding  billows 
and  the  rising  surf.  In  bold,  beauti- 
ful arches  they  climb  up  to  the  rock^ 
coast,  as  if  they  wished  to  support  it 
with  their  strong,  storm-beaten  buttress- 
es ;  and  on  the  plain  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  lofty  colonnades,  like  ancient 
Egyptian  temples.  More  marvelous 
still  is  the  mysterious  life  that  seems  to 
dwell  in  these  strange  structures.  It  is 
not  alone  the  ghastly  and  appalling 
light  of  double  and  treble  suns,  united 
by  gorgeously-colored  arches,  that  illu- 
mines the  heavens,  nor  the  brilliancy 
of  the  stars  as  they  are  marshaled 
in  countless  hosts  on  the  dark  sky 
behind  them.  The  icebergs  themselves 
shine  in  azure  and  silver  sheen;  and 
the  rose-colored  snow  blazes  up,  now 
and  then,  in  dazzling  effulgence.  But 
what  is  stranger  still,  and  more  beaute- 
ous, is  the  constant,  unbroken  play  of 
light  amidst  those  ffrottoes  and  ruins  of 
ice.  Now  it  brefULs  forth  as  in  one 
great  flood  of  sunshine,  that  pours  its 
sodden  splendor  over  temples  and  into 
huge  caverns,  and  then  again  it  divides 
into  a  thousand  mocking,  mysterious 
sparks,  that  shine  for  an  instant,  and 
piay^illy  pass  from  edge  to  edge  in  the 
magic  ruins  and  dreamy  arcades.  All 
would  fain  become  light  Crystals 
seem  to  sigh  for  a  change  into  a 
ray  of  brightness,  and  to  flee  from 
their  silent,  lifeless  home.  Everywhere 
light  and  life  apparently  wrestle  with 


darkness  and  death ;  and  over  the  whole 
there  spreads  ever  and  anon  a  ghastly, 
silent  shimmer,  as  if  resurrection  was 
breaking  through  the  night  of  destruc- 
tion. Deep,  dark  shadows  rest  by  the 
side  of  shming  heights,  as  the  bitter 

Eain  of  death  mingles  with  the  sweet 
opes  of  the  life  to  come. 
But,  like  all  that  is  beautiful  on 
earth,  this  magic  world  also  has  its 
end.  As  soon  as  the  long  night 
makes  way  for  the  long  day,  it  vanishes. 
Now  foaming  torrents  begin  to  pour 
their  floods  irom  lofty  mountain-tops; 
now  the  triumphant  waves  of  the 
ocean  crack  and  crush  the  heavy,  icy 
fetters  that  have  held  them  captive  so 
long.  Huge  floes,  covering  square  miles, 
break  off  with  thundering  roar ;  gigantic 
icebergs,  undermined  by  the  hungry 
waters,  tremble  and  totter,  and  then 
bury  their  lofty  heads  in  the  dark  ocean, 
whUe  the  waters  dance  in  fierce,  exulting 
joy,  and  the  white  foam  is  dashed  up  to 
the  clouds.  The  castles  fall  into  genu- 
ine ruins;  the  long  arcades  crumble 
into  fragments ;  the  fairy  lights  vanish, 
one  after  another,  and  the  whole  bril- 
liant world  disappears  like  a  dream. 
Towering  masses  of  ice  and  floating 
glaciers  are  tossed  about  on  the  un- 
chained waves,  and  dash  their  hard 
brows  against  each  other.  From  un- 
der snow  and  ice,  stem,  sterile  rocks 
reappear;  scanty  algae  and  humble 
mosses  clothe  them  'm  spots,  whilst  in 
the  sheltered  valley,  gratetul  berries 
grow  in  unhoped  for  abundance.  The 
reindeer  comes  from  the  south,  in  search 
of  its  dainty  food,  and  the  ice-bear 
prowls  grumbling  and  growling  around, 
to  surprise  the  unwieldy  seal,  and  the 
fowl  on  its  well- feathered  nest.  The 
white  fox  of  the  poles  b  seen  gliding 
along  the  scanty  cove^,  to  entrap  the 
poor  little  hare,  that  sleeps  nine  long 
months  of  the  ^ear ;  and  the  wolf  forms 
numerous  parties,  to  feast  on  the  long- 
maned  musk-ox.  Still,  even  now,  life 
is  but  scanty,  and  solitude  yet  prevails. 
Only  much  further  south,  the  ice-fash- 
ioned window  of  the  Esquimaux  shines 
now  and  then,  with  pale,  borrowed  light ; 
and  the  sole  companion  that  Captain 
Parry  knew,  during  his  ten  months*  cap- 
tivity on  Melville  Island,  was  a  snow- 
owl,  that  managed  to  live  on  the  tiny 
Hudson  mice.  For  a  few  weeks  in 
summer,  wild  fowl  and  sea-mews  ^ve 
life  to  the  air ;  seals  break,  with  power- 
ful tusks,  large  air-holes  in  the  thick 
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ice,  and  whales  toss  and  tumble  about 
in  the  open  waters,  and  prepare  for  their 
journey  towards  the  south. 

These  are  the  marvels  of  the  north 
pole  that  first  strike  the  eye  of  man. 
But  greater  wonders  still  are  hid  below 
the  surface — true  wonders  of  a  new,  un- 
known power,  that  men  have  sought  for, 
and  searched,  during  ages.    Around  our 

flobe  there  are  passing,  from  hour  to 
our,  mysterious  currents.  Like  the 
tide  of  the  ocean,  they  rise  and  they 
fall ;  they  penetrate  far  into  the  crust 
of  the  earth ;  they  dwell — who  knows 
how? — in  all  our  iron;  they  pass  on 
invisible  paths  through  the  air ;  hover 
around  every  plant;  are  ever  active, 
and  ever  wanted  in  the  human  body ; 
kindle  the  half-fabulous  Aurora,  and 
may,  we  have  reason  to  think,  be  the 
bearers,  if  not  the  creators,  of  light 
upon  earth.  What  of  old  was  to  the 
alchymist  the  magic  of  attraction  and 
aversion — the  love  and  the  hatred  of  the 
elements — their  meeting  and  their  part- 
ing— their  power  to  create  and  to  de- 
stroy— that  is  to  the  scholar  of  our  day 
the  virtue  of  magnetic  and  electric  cur- 
rents. And  these  have  their  hidden 
home  in  the  marvelous  regions  of  the 
polar  world. 

Man's  restless  spirit  had  long  search- 
ed for  their  secret  dwelling-place.  With 
the  magnetic  needle  in  his  hand,  he 
had  wandered  from  zone  to  zone,  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth  to  its  loftiest 
mountain  tops,  and  from  the  heat  of  the 
equator  to  the  ever-frozen  regions.  He 
feared  not,  at  last,  to  venture  amid  a 
thousand  dangers,  to  encounter  the  gla- 
ciers and  icebergs  of  the  poles,  in  their 
native  land,  and  to  skim  over  the  snows 
in  his  light,  fragile  sledge,  in  order  to 
discover  the  long-hidden  seat  of  the 
Northern  magician.  His  eye  ever  bent 
upon  the  fitful  movements  of  his  tiny 
needle,  he  followed  his  unerring  guide 
through  fogs  and  mists,  through  tem- 
pests and  torrents.  The  needle  led 
him  across  the  burning  desert,  and  the 
pathless  ocean.  Soon  he  discovered 
that  the  same  mysterious  powers^- 
magnetism  and  electricity — ^led  the 
wanderings  of  the  clouds  in  heaven, 
and  of  the  beasts  on  earth.  The  fish 
In  the  water,  we  now  know,  follow  the 
current  of  magnetism  of  the  globe,  and 
the  birds  in  the  air ;  through  the  mus- 
cles and  nerves  of  our  body  it  passes, 
in  restless,  but  regular  motions ;  from 
the  thunder-cloud  it  draws  its  lightning ; 


from  the  metal  wire  it  flashes  in  brilliant 
flames ;  it  dwells  in  the  humble  eel  of 
South  American  rivers,  and  it  uplifts 
the  ocean,  or  heaves  continents,  by  its 
marvelous  power. 

The  homes  of  these  wonderful  cur- 
rents— their  central  places — ^lie  close  to 
the  poles.  Where  plants  live  no  longer, 
where  animal  life  ceases  to  exist,  there 
man  has  found,  in  late  years,  the  first 
point  of  that  great  power.  Here  the 
magnetic  needle  stands  nearly  npri^t. 
But  in  striking  contrast  with  its  im- 
portance, this  point,  that  hides  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  secrets  of  the 
world,  lies  in  a  flat,  level  country,  where 
barren  sand  stretches  far  and  near,  and 
only  at  a  distances  rises  into  low,  prosy 
downs.  Yet|  light  and  heat,  physical, 
and  even  mental  life,  all  seem  to  spring 
from  this  mysterious  centre,  to  encirclo 
the  earth's  gi^ntic  globe,  and  the 
smallest  atom  mat  floats  in  the  ether. 
From  the  deserts  of  the  poles,  a  spring 
of  most  delicate,  nervous  Ufe  thus 
gushes  forth,  in  ever-restless,  ever- 
longing  desire ;  and  there,  amidst  snow 
and  ice,  lies  buried  the  primitive  source 
of  that  as  yet  unexplored  power,  that 
many  are  disposed  to  consider  as  the 
long  sought  for  vital  force  of  science. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  secret  of  the 
earth's  life  lies  near  the  pole,  from 
whence  it  passes,  in  oddly-traced  cir- 
cles, around  our  globe,  and  forms  and 
fashions  its  surface.  The  great  moun- 
tains of  all  the  continents  follow  these 
magnetic  lines ;  they  mark  the  path  of 
the  Ural,  and  of  the  granite  rocks  of 
Sweden ;  the  romantic  heights  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  grim,  rugged  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus,  the  Taurus, 
and  all  the  ^^igantic  ranges  of  India,  are 
closely  chamed  to  the  lines  thus  ap- 

Eointed.  All  that  the  earth  bears  on 
er  broad  bosom  is  subject  to  their 
marvelous  influence;  whatever  there 
is  on  the  globe,  either  follows  the  mag- 
net, or  seeks  to  avoid  it.  Even  the  air 
obeys  the  universal  influence :  in  sum- 
mer, during  excessive  heat  it  rejects  and 
repels  the  electro-magnetic  power;  in 
winter,  it  receives  it  in  friendly  embrace. 
Man  has  made  the  all-powerful  agent 
— ^like  all  other  things  earthly — ^his 
slave,  and  his  servant;  he  has  found 
it  to  be  the  agent  in  the  formation  of 
crystals,  and  thus  learned  to  create, 
as  it  were,  both  minerals  and  jewels. 
By  its  aid  he  now  sends  the  intangible 
thought  of  his  mind  across  continent 
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and  ooean ;  he  pioduces  a  li^t  more 
brilliant  than  all  others  known ;  he 
parta  the  yery  elements  of  water,  and 
changes  the  fluid  into  gases  that  g^ive 
him  both  heat  and  light;  and  having 
but  recently  discovered  the  close  con- 
nection between  magnetism  and  light, 
he  is  now  on  the  point  of  revealing  its 
last,  hidden  secret. 

Turning  from  those  mysterious  re- 
gions of  tne  poles  that  human  eye  has 
not  yet  beheld,  and  from  those  marvels 
that  human  mind  has  not  yet  explored, 
to  more  southern,  and  hence  more  fami- 
liar lands,  we  still  find  that  every  step 
reveals  to  us  new  wonders  and  new 
secrets.  Far  underneath  the  eternal 
ice,  and  below  volcanic  rocks  there  lie 
boried  the  palm-forests  of  earliest  ages. 
Tree  by  tree,  they  rest  there,  as  if  the 
tender  hand  of  our  good  mother  nature 
had  laid  them  to  slumber,  strange,  elo- 
quent witnesses  of  those  dark  days, 
when  the  earth  bore  tropical  trees 
where  now  the  birch  even  reaches  but 
a  stunted  growth  of  a  few  inches. 
That  graywacke  and  those  coals  hide 
in  their  silent  realms  the  secrets  of  the 
childhood  of  our  earth.  The  first  islands 
that  rose  from  the  waters,  when  God 
said:  Let  the  dry  land  appear!  they 
floated  about  in  the  hot  heavmg  deluge, 
and  covered  themselves  with  a  world  of 
gigantic  plants,  such  as  only  the  Gan- 
ges and  the  Amazon  can  now  present. 
What  storms  and  what  strife  they  must 
have  seen,  these  first  children  of  the 
earth!  The  oldest  foundation  of  our 
globe,  they  now  rest  in  silence  and 
solitude:  glaciers  and  icebergs  crown 
them  as  with  the  silvery  hair  of  hoary 
old  age,  and  the  long  polar  ni^ht  fore- 
shadows their  coming  destruction. 

But  the  fire  that  then  threatened  to 
melt  the  new-bom  planet,  is  not  subdued 
yet ;  every  now  aud  then  it  still  breaks 
forth  with  ancient  fury  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  icy  masses,  blasts  and 
bursts  the  cold  armor,  and  casts  its 
bloody  glare  far  into  the  wintry  night 
and  over  the  pale  fields  of  snow.  Or  a 
glowing  stream  of  lava  rises  proudly 
from  the  trembling,  tottering  mountain ; 
it  descends  into  the  snow-covered  val- 
ley, destroys  all  the  magic  works  of 
wmter,  and  drives  in  wild  rage  streams 
of  boiling  water  before  it,  until  it  falls 
exhausted,  a  fiery  cascade,  into  the 
broad  ocean. 

As  the  gigantic  volcano  trios  from 
time  to  time  to  free  his  proud  neck 


from  the  yoke  of  burdensome  ice,  so 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Geyser  carry  on 
an  unceasi^  warfare  against  the  world 
of  snow.  Far  down,  from  an  almost 
unfathomable  depth,  they  throw  the 
seething  waters  high  into  the  air,  and 
gather  them  back  again  in  their  wide 
basin.  In  the  silent,  deserted  valley, 
amidst  pale  basalt  rocks,  there  rises 
and  falls,  like  the  beating  of  a  monstrous 
pulse,  the  impassioned  spring  in  aim- 
less wrath,  the  only  sign  of  ufe  in  the 
midst  of  death. 

Nor  are  the  seas  of  the  polar  re^ons 
less  full  of  wonders.  Even  the  boldest 
of  mariners  venture  not  to  visit  them, 
except  at  midsummer,  and  then  not 
without  imminent  danger.  Dense,  dis- 
mal fogs  brood  over  the  angry  waves, 
or  wild  snow  storms  darken  the  sweet 
light  of  day.  Even  his  most  trusty 
companion  and  guide,  the  compass, 
here  forsakes  man ;  the  indolent  needle 
points  ever  towards  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  and  forgets  its  proper  allegiance. 
For  so  near  the  magnetic  pole  even 
the  magnet  loses  its  mystenous  pow- 
er, and  the  iron  of  the  ship  attracts 
it  more  forcibly.  The  sailor's  best 
friend  is  often  the  walrus,  whose 
watchful  outposts  fail  not  to  warn, 
with  loud,  anxious  cries,  their  own 
brethren  of  the  approaching  foe,  and 
thus  not  unfrequently  inform  the  latter 
of  the  danger  that  threatens  his  ship 
from  floe  or  iceborff.  Upon  large 
masses  of  ice  the  white  bear  of  the 
north  ventures  far  into  the  sea,  after 
seal  and  walrus;  as  agile  in  swim- 
ming as  in  climbing  on  land,  he  fears 
no  danger  and  boldly  braves  even 
the  deadly  weapons  of  man.  Amidst 
countless  myriads  of  jelly  like-beings, 
so  numerous  that  they  color  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  passes  slowly  the 
giant  of  the  ocean,  the  whale,  and  swal- 
lows them  painfully  by  the  million. 
Neither  the  extreme  cold  nor  the 
enormous  pressure  of  water  prevents 
hosts  of  Medusss  and  sea-ncttles  from 
roaming  freely  about ;  and  where  not  a 
shrub  nor  a  blade  of  humble  grass 
covers .  the  naked,  barren  soil,  there 
grow  in  the  far  depths  of  the  sea  quaint, 
bright  colored  algad  in  gigantio  pro- 
portions, and  carry,  instead  of  flowers, 
fay,  shining  shell-fish  between  thei? 
ranches.  When  the  children  of  Ice- 
land are  threatened  with  famine  on 
shore,  they  reap  their  harvest  out  at 
sea;    they    gather  the   precious  sea- 
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wrack,  and  grind  it  into  nutritious  flour. 
And  when  no  plant  upon  earth  can  cure 
the  sad  sufferer  of  tiis  disease  in  the 
chest,  the  carraghen  moss  of  Iceland 
brinffs  comfort  and  sweet  relief,  if  not 
absolute  restoration.  Thus  here  also, 
thanks  to  an  all-bountiful  Father  in 
heaven,  man  finds  food  and  aid  where 
death  and  destruction  alone  apparently 
reign. 

Around  the  coasts  of  the  polar  seas, 
stretch,  far  away,  lands  and  islands,  cov- 
ered during  nine  months  of  the  year, 
if  not  longer,  with  snow  and  ice.  They 
are  mostly  fearful  snow-deserts,  where 
the  furious  storms  of  the  north  play  a 
mad  game  with  high  hills  of  snow,  and 
in  raging  fury  drive  and  drift  huge 
masses  through  the  howling  wilderness, 
and  over  the  silent  fields.  Here  grows 
no  tree,  and  no  shrub ;  no  grain  ever 
ripens,  no  fruit  ever  matures — in  well 
sheltered  valleys,  alone,  a  few  berries  are 
found,  a  birch  of  a  few  inches  high,  and 
a  wholesome,  acid  sorrel.  Gray  moss- 
es and  lichens,  however,  cover  the  vast 
plain,  clothe  the  bare,  sterile  rock  with 
warm,  cosy  verdure,  and  edge  the  banks 
of  deep-bedded  streams.  A  broad  belt 
of  such  moss-steppes  surrounds  the 
north  pole,  broken  in  upon  by  steep, 
rugged  rocks,  or  by  immense  swamps 
and  morasses.  These  snow-deserts^ 
would  be  without  life,  as  they  have  not 
a  tree  for  shelter,  and  not  a  plant  for 
food  or  garment,  if  they  were  not  the 
home  of  countless  herds  of  reindeer. 
How  wondrous  again,  that  where  death 
and  solitude  reign,  such  fullness  of  life 
should  appear  of  a  sudden !  Wherever 
we  glance  at  the  broad  lands  of  our 
earth,  in  the  blessed  regions  of  the 
tropics,  or  the  barren  steppes  near  the 
pole,  everywhere  we  find  the  same  ten- 
der care  and  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  When  the  cold  of  winter 
is  most  severe,  and  the  season  of 
storms  is  approEiching,  these  stag-like, 
grayish  brown  reindeer  may  be  seen 
moving  in  dense  columns  towards  the 
southern  forests  of  ever-green  pines. 
It  is  a  noble  si^ht,  these  uncounted 
hosts  of  well-buiTt,  powerful  animals, 
with  their  gracefully  curved  antlers  car- 
ried proudly  on  high,  imtil  they  resem- 
ble the  wintiT  forest  when  stripped  of 
its  foliage.  Their  flexible,  well-protect- 
ed fetlocks  rattle  across  the  plain,  as 
they  chase  each  other  in  merry  sport, 
and  dash  with  winged  speed  over  the 
snow-covered  fields.     When  they  have 


reached  the  safe  shelter  of  the  woods, 
they  stand  for  hours,  rigid  and  motion- 
less, but,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  closely 
pressed  one  against  another.  As  soon 
as  the  storm  has  passed  over  their  heads, 
new  life  is  infused  in  the  apparent 
statues ;  they  tear  bark  and  moss  from 
the  trees,  and  scrape  with  powerful  hoof 
the  snow  from  the  ground,  until  they 
reach  the  welcome  lidiens  beneath.  And 
if  it  were  covered  xmder  a  thickness  of  six 
feet,  their  keen,  marvelous  scent  would 
never  fail  to  find  it  in  ample  abundance. 
With  the  spring  come  the  strange  ene- 
mies of  these  powerful  animals,  gadflies 
of  terrible  fierceness,  that  drive  them — 
true  children  of  the  "  fly  in  Egypt" — 
with  irresistible  fury  back  to  the  north. 
Their  crowds  are  so  dense,  that  Aey 
change  day  into  night ;  they  lay  their 
noxious  eggs  in  the  skin,  the  nose,  and 
even  the  palate  of  the  miserable  rein- 
deer, who  soon  are  covered  all  over  with 
pustules  and  swellings.  They  fall  by 
the  hundred,  sad  victims  of  a  despised  li^ 
tie  insect ;  the  survivors  are  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons,  and  so  thoroughly  fright- 
ened, that  they  flee  in  wild  terror  if  mey 
hear  but  the  humming  of  a  distant  gad- 
fly. As  they  approach  the  north,  they 
find  there  nch  pastures  of  moss,  and 
fatten  once  more  on  the  shores  of  the 
polar  seas !  They  follow  the  sam  e  paths 
from  year  to  year,  and  Uie  same  fords 
across  rivers ;  wolves  and  bears  pursue 
them  with  hungry  hostility.  When  the 
short,  hot  summer  is  past,  they  wan- 
der back  affain  to  the  southern  forests, 
grazing,  in  nerds  of  a  hundred,  close  by 
each  other.  But  not  all  reach  the  desired 
haven ;  for,  as  they  cross  the  broad  riv- 
ers, Tun^ses  and  Samojedes  rush  forth 
from  their  ambush,  and  with  wild  cries 
terrify  them  so,  that  they  swim  helpless- 
ly to  and  fro,  interlace  tiieir  broad  ant- 
lers, and  soon  succumb  in  bloody  car- 
nage. A  skillful,  experienced  Tungus 
has  been  known  to  kiU  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  a  short  half-hour,  dashing  with 
his  light  birch  canoe  into  the  midst 
of  the  maddened  and  frightened  herd. 
Others  again  are  caught  alive  by  a  noose 
thrown  over  their  antlers,  and  thus 
dragged  ashore.  A  short  time  suffices 
to  tame  them,  and  then  they  are  taught 
to  draw  the  slight  sledge — a  hollow  trunk 
covered  with  reindeer  fiir — and  to  obey 
the  voice  of  their  master.  Thus  the 
children  of  the  north  make  their  almost 
incredible  journeys,  brinmng  costly  furs 
from  America  to  distant  Siberia,  though 
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it  cost  them  a  voyage  of  nearly  six 
months!  One  or  two  reindeer  are 
tied  with  thongs  to  the  sledge,  and  they 
are  o£E  At  night,  he  tethers  his  faithful 
servants,  and  lets  them  find  their  scanty 
repast  imder  the  snow,  while  he  creeps 
into  his  narrow  tent,  made  of  rein- 
deer-skins, and  lights  his  little  lamp 
to  keep  him  warm.  If  he  has  no  tent, 
he  wraps  himself  up  in  double  reindeer- 
skins,  which  b^  their  peculiar  mixture 
of  wool  and  hair  are  proof  against  rain, 
snoTV  and  cold,  and  sleeps  very  comfort- 
ably on  the  hard-frozen  snow,  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  on  the  morrow. 

Thus  numerous,  powerful  nations,  on 
this  4X>ntinent  as  well  as  in  Europe,  ex- 
ist ojoly  by  means  of  this  invaluable 
aniuLa],  without  which  neither  northern 
Siberia  nor  the  upper  regions  of  America 
would  be  a  fit  abode  for  man.  Like  the 
camel  of  the  south,  the  reindeer  also 
requires  a  hunter's  nomadic  life.  Even 
the  Lapps  and  the  Finns,  who  own  im- 
mense domesticated  herds,  must  travel 
with  them,  for  pasturage.  Together 
they  move  down  from  the  beloved  moun- 
tains, to  fish  at  the  sea- shore  during  the 
short  summer  months,  and  together  they 
return  to  their  home  among  the  rocks. 


They  ride  them,  and  drive  them ;  they 
milk  them ;  they  know  them  by  sight, 
and  call  them  by  their  names,  and  even 
their  poor,  insufficient  language  has  not 
less  than  seventy-six  different  words  for 
the  beloved,  indispensable  reindeer ! 

But  what  strange,  terrible  fate  could 
ever  lead  men  to  stiU  higher  regions, 
where  even  the  reindeer  cannot  exist, 
where  the  summer  sun  shines  but  upon 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  and  where  winter 
has  an  unbroken  night  of  more  thaa 
three  months  ?  Still,  there  are  nomadic 
races  living  far  beyond  the  northern  coast 
of  America — the  only  races  on  earth 
that  have  neither  history,  nor  even  tra- 
dition. Their  religion  consists  in  a  few 
childish  charms ;  their  society  knows  not 
the  form  of  law,  nor  alas  i  the  spirit  of 
love;  their  existenc^e  is  barely  above 
vegetation.  Capt.  Ross  discovered  in 
the  northernmost  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay  a 
tribe  of  two  hundred  souls,  who  had 
never  heard  of  other  men,  out  off  as 
they  were,  by  the  ocean  and  by  im- 
passable mountains,  from  all  fellow- 
beings.  Their  narrow  country  was  to 
them  Hie  whole  earth,  and  all  the  rest 
they  believed  to  be  a  desolate  mass  of 
ice. 


ASPIRATION. 

THOU  sea,  whose  tireless  waves 
Forever  seek  the  shore — 
Striving  to  clamber  higher. 
Yet  miling  evermore ; 

Why  wilt  thou  still  aspire, 
Though  losing  thy  desire  1 

Thou  sun,  whose  constant  feet 

Mount  ever  to  thy  noon, 
Thou  canst  not  there  remain — 
Night  quenches  thee  so  soon ; 
Why  wilt  thou  still  aspire, 
Though  losing  thy  desire  ? 

Hose,  in  my  garden  growing, 
,  Unharmed  by  winter's  snows. 
Another  winter  cometh, 
Ere  all  thy  buds  unclose ; 
Why  wilt  thou  still  aspire, 
Though  losing  thy  desire  ? 

Mortal !  with  feeble  hands 

Striving  some  work  to  do. 
Fate,  with  her  cruel  shears. 
Doth  all  thy  steps  pursue ; 
Why  wilt  thou  still  aspire. 
Though  losing  thy  desire? 
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THE   ROMANCE  OF   CRIMEAN    HISTORY/ 


OF  the  oyerflowiog  literatare  to  whiok 
the  Eastern  war  has  giren  rise,  to 
us,  one  of  the  most  acceptable  products 
is  Mr.  Milner's  History  of  the  Crimea. 

It  is  a  Ycry  readable,  and  we  think  a 
trustworthy  book.  Mr.  Milner  is  a  man 
of  research,  evidently  a  carefiil  student, 
and  an  agreeable  writer.  His  style  is 
easy  ana  attractive.  He  takes  the 
reader  up  lightly,  and  carries  him 
along  pleasantly.  Perhaps  he  lacks 
nerve  as  a  narrator ;  and  one  misses  the 
glow  and  grace,  which  only  a  dramatic 
imagination  can  give  to  the  groupings 
and  the  details  of  history.  Nor  ought 
we  to  lose  the  chance  of  vindicating 
our  critical  sagacity  which  is  offered  us 
by  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Milner  is  more 
deeply  indebted,  than  the  uninitiated 
womd  imagme,  to  a  certain  venerable 
quarto  entitled  VHistoire  de  la  Cher- 
eofdse  Tauride,  by  M.  Stanislaus  Si- 
estrzesewicz  de  Bohusz,  a  gentleman 
at  whose  name,  indeed,  our  readers  may 
sneeze,  but  whose  merits  as  a  chronicler 
we  advise  no  one  rashly  to  dispute. 

Leaving  Mr.  Milner  and  M.  Bohusz, 
however,  to  settle  their  accounts  as  they 
may  please,  we  propose  to  avail  our- 
selves freely  of  the  labors  of  both  and 
of  many  other  literary  workmen  besides, 
in  order  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  that  far-away  penin- 
sula, on  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  have  been  fixed  with  an  inter- 
est so  intense  during  the  first  cam- 
pai^s  of  the  great  war  of  the  Western 
Alhance. 

Three  years  ago  the  name  of  the 
Crimea  was  scarcely  more  familiar  to  our 
ears  than  that  of  Cambodia.  Children 
learned  its  boundaries  at  school ;  anti- 
quarians squabbled  over  its  sites ;  but,  for 
the  most  part  of  men  in  this  western 
world,  the  Chersonesus  was  a  very  dim 
and  shadowy  fact,  floating  on  the  far 
horizon  of  fancy — just  a  tnfle  nearer  to 
us  than  Cathay ;  .just  a  trifle  further 
from  us  than  Cashmere. 

And  yet  the  Crimea  has  an  authentic 
history — ^most  stirring  and  most  strange. 
Within  that  small  peninsula,  great  tra- 
gedies have  been  enacted.  It  has  wit- 
nessed  the    rise  and   fall  of  mighty 


monarchs ;  the  glory  and  the  shame  of 
great  races  of  men. 

War  and  woman — these  are  the  staple 
of  romance;  Ulysses — 

"  On  the  rioeinf;  plains  of  windy  Troy, 
Drinking  <telight  of  battle  with  his  peers ;" 

or: 

**  In  the  boyhood  of  the  year 
8ir  Lanncelot  and  Queen  Gainerere 
Ridine  through  coverts  of  the  deer. 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  olear," 

these  are  the  types  of  those  eternal 
passions  which  make  history  romantic. 

A  woman's  smile  or  a  warrior's  sword 
shines  on  every  page  of  the  Crimean 
history ;  and  we  fear  not  to  affirm  that 
if  all  possible  histories  could  be  fedrly 
written,  few  would  chann  with  m<Nre 
irresistible  magic  than  this. 

How  pathetic  is  the  picture  with 
which  it  first  rises  upon  our  sight. 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  Uie  barks 
of  the  confederate  princes  of  Greece 
lay  in  the  port  of  Amis,  waiting  for  the 
wind  to  waft  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
divine  Troy.  They  waited,  but  no  breeze 
shook  their  sails.  The  wrath  of  the 
gods  was  visibly  kindled  against  them ; 
and,  from  one  to  another,  the  princes 
looked,  seeking  the  offender.  That 
offender  was  their  royal  chief.  Agamem- 
non, king  of  men,  had  slain  the  favorite 
stag  of  Diana;  and  the  goddess,  said  the 
solemn  priest,  would  never  loosen  her 
hold  upon  the  fleets  of  Greece,  till  the 
wrong  she  had  suffered  should  have 
been  appeased,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sinner's  beauteous  child — the  young 
Iphigenia. 

The  sacrificial  knife  hung  suspended 
in  the  hand  of  Chalchas  above  the 
maiden's  devoted  head;  when  Diana 
appeased  at  once,  and  moved  with  pity, 
snatched  the  victim  from  the  altar,  and 
bore  her  away  to  be  a  votary  and  a 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  Cape  Par- 
thenium  among  the  Tauri  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese. 

Hard  by  the  monastery  of  St.  G^eorge 
at  Balaklava  the  remains  of  that  old 
temple  are  standing  now. 

The  sentiment  and  pathos  of  Euri- 
pides gave  immortality  to  the  legend ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  many  an  English- 
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man,  not  all  unmindfol  of  Eton  and  of 
Oxford,  has  delighted  himself  in  tho 
lapses  of  the  weary  sieee  of  Sebastopol 
with  tracing  in  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  iron-lx)and  coast,  and  the  land- 
locked inlets  of  the  sea,  that  still  re- 
treat wherein  Orestes,  the  brother 
of  the  priestess,  accompanied  by  his 
fmthful  Pylades,  sought  concealment 
after  their  shipwreck,  and  were  discover- 
ed by  the  fisbermen,whose  trade  it  was  to 
**  fish  the  murex  up"  for  his  fine  purple 
dye. 

Homer  says  nothing  of  Iphigenia  and 
her  touching  story ;  but  the  shores  of  the 
Crimea  are  not  without  an  echo  of  his 
song. 

Ulysses,  always  roaming  with  a  hun- 
gry heart,  is  supposed  to  have  touched  at 
tiie  Tanric  Chersonese.  Did  he  sail 
westward  or  eastward  from  the  fields  of 
Troy  ?  Dubois  de  Montperreux  carries 
him  into  the  Enzine ;  and  surely  the 
Times  Correspondent,  himself,  could 
gire  no  better  picture  than  this  of  the 
harbor  of  Balaklava. 

*'  Within  a  long  recess  a  bav  there  lies, 
EUilged  roand  with  cliflis,  high  pointing  to  the 

skies; 
The  jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side, 
Contract  iU  mouth  and  hrcak  the  rushing  tide. 
Oar  eager  sailors  seized  the  fair  retreat, 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded 

fleet; 
For,  hero  retired,  the  sinking  billows  sleep, 
And  smiling  calmness  silver^  o'er  tho  deep, 
I  only  in  the  bay  refused  to  moor. 
And   fixed,   without,  my  hawsers  to  the 

shore." 

Odyssey y  BookX. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  peninsula,  which, 
under  various  guises — as  Taurida,  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  Crim  Tartary,  and 
now  as  the  Crimea — has  so  often  flashed 
out  on  the  world's  histoir,  begins  U> 
glimmer  faintly,  in  mist  and  fable,  there, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea, 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

What  was  the  rude  race  which  first 
peopled  it— a  race  so  rude,  that  all 
strangers  cast  upon  their  shores  became 
a  sacrifice  to  their  inhospitable  gods  ? 

Succeeding  revolutions  have  of  course 
all  but  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  first 
Keldc  inhabitants.  Their  remains  are 
but  slight — slight,  yet  significant — ^re- 
mains which,  apparently  meaningless, 
are  yet  eloquent  and  persuasive  to  the 
archeologist  and  the  etiinographer.  Kel- 
tic, then,  the  first  people  was.  When 
this  people  reached  the  Crimea,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  difficult  to  determine.  Any 
research  in  that  direction  would  require 
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to  be  pursued  in  the  geologic,  rather 
than  Uie  historic  method — ^by  that  pa- 
leontologio  mode  of  investigation  em- 
ployed by  the  geologist  or  uie  archeo- 
logist In  all  probability  they  roamed 
the  steppes,  and  dwelt  among  the  hills 
of  the  Crimea  for  centuries  before  they 
became  known  to  Greek  adventure. 
There  is  even  a  myth  which  would 
point  to  the  discovery  of  the  peninsula 
hj  the  Argonauts,  which  antedates,  by 
a  hundred  years,  the  annals  of 

"  Thebes  or  Pelop's  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine." 

Herodotus,  too,  speaks  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Scythians  into  the  country  of 
the  primitive  Tauri  or  mountaineers, 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  With  these  the  aborigines 
would  seem  to  have  united :  and  it  was 
these  Tauro-Scythes  that  became  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Cimmerians — an  old 
vocable  (C  R  M)  which  we  find  resound- 
ing through  a  Variety  of  names,  as  dm' 
meria,  Crimea,  CriwiCI^artary),  Crim- 
brest  Cymry,  Tradition  makes  these  a 
'*  savage  race,  using  stones  and  clubs  as 
weapons,  fierce  to  strangers,"  and  even 
massacring  those  who  arrived  on  their 
shores.  The  hostility  of  the  inhabitants, 
joined  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  it 
doubtless  was  which  caused  the  Greeks 
to  give  it  the  appellation  of  the /n^- 
pilahle — a^evos.  This  reputation  it  re- 
tained long  enough.  Ovid,  the  Roman 
poet  and  Ter&llian,  tiie  Christian 
bishop,  have  both  poured  out  their  exe- 
crations upon  it 

And  so  through  centuries  of  dark- 
ness, of  Cimmerian  darkness,  *mid 
which  glimmers  only  the  faint  light 
of  fable,  these  Kelts,  these  Scythians 
lived.  On  the  extreme  verge  of  ancient 
civilization  dwelt  they,  **  beyond  the 
ocean  stream,'  wholly  wrapt  in  mists 
and  darkness,  where  Helios  never  lodes 
down  with  his  illominating  son-i 
beams."  Off  to  the  east  lay  those 
wild,  mystic  Caucasian  csags  whereon 
agonized  the  dirine  Prometheus,  who 
brought  down  tiie  oelestiAl  fire  to  mor- 
tals ;  those  crags  the  wandering  lo 
crossed  in  her  joumeyings.  Hidden  in 
that  little  peninsula,  all  unknowing  and 
unknown,  the  Kelts  remained,  till,  m  the 
seventh  century,  they  gashed  out  on  the 
history  of  the  worlo,  in  a  quite  unex- 
pected manner.. 

In  the  se^entht  oe^itury,  b^  Ct   the 
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Greeks  commenced  an  eztensiye  colonial 
system  along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  coasts  were  explored — Greek 
ciyilization  and  Greek  commerce  were 
planted  thereon,  and  the  Pontic  itself 
came  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  the 
Inhospitable^  but  as  the  Hospitable — 
EvSeipos — Euzine  Sea. 

Two  Greek  settlements  were  made  , 
about  this  time  in  the  Crimea.  One 
from  Miletus  to  the  Eastern  peninsula 
of  Kertch,  the  other  from  Heraclea  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Crimea — 
the  Heracleatic  Chersonesus,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called.  The  Milesians  found- 
ed the  city  of  Panticapaeum,  the  present 
Kertch,  and  Theodosia,  to  which  the 
Tartars  afterwards  gave  the  appellation 
of  Kaffa.  The  settlers  from  Heraclea 
built  the  city  of  Cher  son — ^not  the  Cher- 
son  near  the  Dneiper — but  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  close  by  the  harbor 
of  Sebastopol — Sebastopol,  in  fact,  be- 
ing built  on  the  ruins  of  one  of  its  sub- 
urbs. This  little  republic  flourished 
some  two  thousand  years.  Its  history 
is  full  of  romance  :  we  shall  meet  with 
it  again. 

The  extensive  settlements  made  by 
the  Milesians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Crimea,  were,  in  course  of  time,  con- 
solidated into  one  power,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bosporos, 
whereof  Panticapseum  became  the  capi- 
tal It  be^ns  to  be  of  importance,  say 
Ave  centunes  before  Christ,  and  flourish- 
ed, altogether,  for  about  eight  hundred 
years.  This  kingdom  would  seem  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  not  without  a 
certain  splendor.  For  three  hundred 
years  PanticapaBum  and  Theodosia 
« carried  on  a  grand  and  massive  system 
-<of  commerce  with  the  mother-country. 
Their  ^aUeys  sailed,  freighted  with  com, 
•wool,  iurs,  salted  provisions,  and  stur- 
geons, for  Greek  gourmands.  Their 
uttle  peninsula  became  the  granary  of 
Greece.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  enabled 
it  to  send  an  annual  export  of  400,000 
medimni  of  com  to  Athens ;  and  even 
yet  itiias  not  altogether  lost  its  ancient 
character.  Oliphant  mentions  the  cu- 
rious fiact  that  the  buck-wheat  of 
Kertch  carried  off  the  prize  at  Uie 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  1851.  "It 
was  to  Athens,  in  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes," says  Mr.  Milner,  **  what  Egypt 
became  to  Bome,  in^the  days  of  the  Em- 
pire—the country  on  which  her  citizens 
depended  for  the  staff  of  life,  a  mart  for 
her  traders,  and  a  nursery  for  her  ma- 


rines." Leuoon,  the  fifth  sovereign, 
lives  in  history  as  a  wise  and  powerful 
prince.  He  gained  the  eternal  ^grati- 
tude of  Attica,  by  feeding  it  dunng  a 
great  famine. 

But  the  most  romantic  ^ure  in  the 
history  of  the  Bosporanio  Kingdom  is 
that  of  Mithridates,  the  mighty  sove- 
reign of  Pontus,  that  prince  whom 
Cicero  held  to  be  the  greatest  monarch 
tliat  ever  filled  a  throne. 

The  Crimea  fell  into  his  hands  when 
the  Greek  colonists  found  themselves 
impotent  against  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  interior  tribes.  Crimean  cohorts 
were  ranged  beneath  his  banners,  while 
for  thirty  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the 
eagles  of  Kome.  Defeated  at  length  in 
that  famous  battle  fought  by  moonlight  on 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  Euphrates,  the 
Pontic  sovereign  fled,  before  the  victo- 
rious Pompey,  into  the  heart  of  the  Cri- 
mea. There  in  that  very  Panticapaeum, 
now  called  Kertch,  he  Uved  out  the  few 
last  and  miserable  years  of  his  magni- 
ficent career.  "  Though  old  and  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  ulcer,  he  bated  not 
*one  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;'  but  conceived 
the  daring  project  of  marching  west- 
ward round  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
gathering  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  the  Getai  to  his  standard,  and 
throwing  these  masses  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  state  1*' 

Well  might  the  republic  decree  twelve 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow 
of  so  indomitable  a  foeman. 

But  the  valor,  and  tiie  wisdom,  and 
the  will  of  Mithridates,  his  skill  in  poli- 
cy, and  in  arms,  his  cunning  in  medi- 
ome,  all  availed  him  not  against  an 
enemy  mightier  than  Pompey.  Treason 
and  mgratitude  smote  him  down,  and 
he  lies  buried  in  Crimean  soil.  They 
point  you  now  to  his  tomb*  His  un- 
grateful son  Phamaces  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  throne  he  had  basely  purchased. 
He  quarreled  with  his  Boman  masters ; 
and  on  the  field  of  Zela,  Caesar  **  came, 
saw,  and  conquered*'  him. 

The  Crimea  passed  under  the  sway 
of  Rome,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
provinces  detached  irom  the  colossal 
empire  in  the  great  northern  convulsion. 
The  Goths  overwhelmed  it,  and  the 
Bosporanio  province  disappeared  from 
history,  about  the  fourth  century. 

The  modem  town  of  Kertch  still  pre- 
serves many  traces  of  the  Bosporanio 
days. 

Vestiges  of  towers  and  mighty  walls. 
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tboasands  of  barriers  or  tumuli  attest 
the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Pantica- 
pseum — the  "city  all  of  gardens." 
Vases,  statues,  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
have  been  exhumed  from  time  to  time. 
Many  of  them  adorn  the  hermitage  at 
St-  Petersburgh;  many  more  did 
adorn  the  museum  at  Kertch,  till  the 
vandalism  of  the  Turks  and  the  Zou- 
aves destroyed  that  curious  and  beau- 
tiful collection. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
Crimea,  which  prevailed  before  the  east- 
em  war  broke  out,  that  it  should  have 
been  left  for  an  American  traveler,  Mr. 
Greorge  Sumner,  of  Boston,  to  inform 
the  British  government  of  the  existence 
of  this  collection  at  Kertch,  and  to 
suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing after  its  safety. 

Bosporus  fell;  Cherson,  meanwhile, 
however,  continued  to  flourish.  And 
flourish  she  did  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era — escaping,  for  ages,  the 
weakness  and  decay  'into  which  the 
Hellenic  race  was  plunged — preserving 
for  a  thousand  years,  while  Greece  was 
sunk  in  abject  slavery  and  degradation, 
her  glory  and  her  freedom — ^with 

**  A  Homer's  language  mormoring  in  her 
BtreetB, 
And  in  her  havon  many  a  mast  fi'om  Tyre." 

Cherson,  with  her  own  freo  institutions, 
governed  by  her  own  elective  Arohon, 
cherishing  the  customs  and  imitating 
the  policy  of  Greece,  long  maintained 
her  commercial  prosperity  and  her  po- 
litical Hberties.  It  was  not  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  that  the 
Emperor  Theophilus  destroyed,  in  a 
measure,  the  independence  of  Cherson, 
by  bringing  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Thus  brought 
into  contact  with  the  corrupt  spirit  of 
the  Byzantine  power,  the  integrity  of 
the  little  repubho  soon  vanished ;  and  it 
was  thus  prepared  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Tartar  hordes  which,  four  centu- 
ries later,  swept  across  Europe.  Mean- 
while, however,  let  us  glance  at  its  his- 
tory. 

During  these  early  centuries  we 
notice  the  intimate  relationship  whibh 
Cherson  held  to  Rome  and  the  Em- 
perors. Dioclesian,  for  some  signal 
services  which  she  rendored^the  State, 
granted  her  citizens  extensive  commer- 
cial privileges  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire ;   and  the  Empire  itself,  during 


the  old  age  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was-  indebted  to  the  valor  of  the  Cher- 
sonites  for  a  defense  against  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  tribes, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  were 
preparing  to  fall  upon  the  Western 
World,  Constantine,  in  gratitude,  sent 
to  Cherson  a  ^Iden  statue  of  himself; 
and,  better  still,  granted  her  a  charter 
ratifying  every  commercial  immunity 
bestowed  upon  the  city  by  preceding 
Emperors.  Cherson  would  also  seem 
to  have  served  as  a  place  of  banishment 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Csesars. 
Large  numbers  of  the  early  Christians, 
in  particular,  appear  to  have  been  sent 
thither.  In  a  quarry  near  by  Inker- 
mann,  St.  Clement,  first  Bishop  of 
Rome,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
for  man;^  years  labored.  The  rocks  in 
this  vicimty  are  positively  "honey- 
combed witii  cells  and  chapels," — the 
work  of  exiles,  refugees,  recluses,  and 
monks  of  the  early  Christian  epoch. 

The  history  of  Cherson,  dnnng  these 
imperial  ages,  is  preserved  to  us  only  in 
a  general  way ;  out  we  catch  glimpses 
of  romance  throughout  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  story  related  by  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogenitus,  the  imperial  au- 
thor of  the  Be  Ceremoniis,  Like  a 
snatch  of  an  old  Homeric  epic,  it  is 
borne  across  these  fifteen  centuries. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Lamachos  was  president  of  Cherson, 
and  Osandros,  King  of  Bosporos.  The 
Chersonites  and  Bosporians  had,  for  a 
number  of  years,,  been  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  it  was  now  proposed,  in  order 
to  unite  the  t^o  States  in  amity,  to 
marry  the  son  of  Osandros  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Lamachos.  To  tiiis  the 
Chersonites  consented,  on  cdndition  that 
the  young  Asander  should  never  return 
to  Bosporos,  under  pain  of  death.  The 
marria^  was  celebrated,  and  Asander 
dwelt  with  the  youn^  Gycia  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Lamachos,  wmoh  was  a  building 
of  regal  splendor,  covering  four  of  the 
quadrangles  marked  out  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  streets  in  the  quarter  of 
Cherson  called  Souza,  and  having  its 
own  private  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Lamachos  died,  and 
Gycia  became  heir  to  his  princely  for- 
tune. At  the  end  of  a  year,  Gycia  went 
out  to  decorate  her  father's  tomb- 
having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Senate  to  entertam  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens  of  Cherson  at  a  funeral  ban- 
quet on  the  anniversary  of  her  father's 
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death,  as  long  as  she  lived.  Meanwhile 
her  husband,  Asander,  ooaceived  the 
design  of  making  himself  master  of 
Cheison,  and  oyerthrowing  its  liberty. 
Accordingly,  for  two  years,  he  caused 
men  and  warlike  stores  to  be  secretly 
transported  from  Bosporos,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  immense  ware-houses  in- 
closed within  the  walls  of  his  wife's 
palace.  Two  hundred  armed  Bosporians 
were  thus  collected,  and  Asander  was 
waiting  for  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Lamachos  to  carry  out 
his  perfidious  design. 

But  it  chanced  Siat,  precisely  at  this 
time,  a  favorite  maid  of  Gycia  was,  for 
some  offense,  banished  to  a  room  lying 
directly  over  where  the  Bosporians 
were  concealed.  Here,  while  tne  girl 
was  sitting  solitary,  one  day,  her  spindle 
dropped,  and,  rolling  along  the  floor, 
it  fell  into  a  hole  near  the  walL  In 
oidet  to  recover  it,  she  raised  one  of 
the  tiles  of  the  pavement ;  when,  stoop- 
ing down,  she  descried  the  soldiers  hid- 
den in  the  vaolts  beneath.  This  fact 
the  maid  immediately  communicated  to 
her  mistress,  and  Gyda  herself  became 
A  witness  of  the  strange  spectacle.  She 
saw  that  her  own  husband  was  medi- 
tating the  ruin  of  her  native  city,  and 
Bhe  resolved  to  prevent  him ! 

Communicating  the  plot  to  a  chosen 
^committee  of  the  Senate,  it  was  resolved 
to  destroy  the  conspiracy  by  burning 
the  enemy  in  their  place  of  conceal- 
nient — Gycia  wiliinglv  giving  her  an- 
cestral palace  to  the  flames  to  save  her 
^country.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  ex- 
pected day  arrived,  and  she  ordered 
the  preparations  for  the  annual  feast  to 
be  made  with  more  than  ordinary  libe- 
rality. In*  the  evening,  Gycia,  to  tiie 
delight  of  her  husband,  proposed  that 
All  should  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour. 
Asander  waited  till  midnight  to  com- 
jDience  his  treachery. 

In  the  interim,  liowever,  Gycia  pack- 
4dd  np  all  her  jewels,  locked  every  door 
of  the  palace  as  she  passed  and  hasten- 
^  out^  accompanied  by  her  slaves. 
Porthwith  she  commanded  the  building 
to  be  fired  on  every  side,  and  her  hus- 
band perished  in  the  flames  of  her  an- 
cestral palace.  So  did  the  patriotism 
oi  Gycia  preserves  the  liberty  of  Cher- 
son. 

Gycia,  in  her  revelation  of  the  plot, 
bad  made  it  a  condition  that,  when  she 
died,  she  should  be  buried  within  the 
walls  pf  Cherson.     This  was  contrai;y 


to  the  HeUenio  custom — ^nevertheless  it 
was  granted.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
number  of  years,  however,  Gycia,  sus- 
pecting that  the  ardor  of  her  country- 
men*8  latitude  had  cooled,  determined 
to  try  n  they  would  keep  their  promise. 
She  pretended  to  be  dead.  The  event 
proved  as  she  had  feared :  the  funeral 
procession  passed  the  ^tes  of  the  city, 
when,  rising  up  from  her  bier,  she  ex- 
claimed :  **  Is  it  in  this  way  the  people 
of  Cberson  keep  their  promise  to  the 
preserver  of  their  liberty  ?"  To  prove 
that  they  would  not  again  violate  their 
promise,  the  Cbersonites  caused  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  during  her  lifetime,  with  a 
statue  of  bronze  placed  over  it  Here, 
when  she  really  died,  she  was  buried. 
The  tomb  stood  uninjured  in  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
recorded  the  story  of  her  patriotism. 

A  century  before  this  little  tragedy 
at  Cberson,  on  the  stormy  coast  of 
Scandinavia  lived  a  certain  Burik — a 
rude,  self -helping  Norse  chieftain.  The 
heart  of  the  man  swelled  beyond  the 
narrow;  boutidaries  of  his  northern 
home.  So,  taking  with  him  a  band 
of  his  bold  fellow  countrymen —  Varan- 
gians^  as  they  were  called — ^he  traversed 
Sie  Baltic,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  landed  at  the  spot  where  now  St. 
Petersburgh  stands.  The  Slavic  power 
was,  at  this  period,  concentrated  round 
Lake  Umen,  in  the  flourishing  republio 
of  Novgorod.  Flourishing  the  republic 
was ;  yet  the  citizens  seem  to  have  been 
at  strife  with  each  other.  Rurik,  re- 
garding this  as  a  favorable  opportunity, 
took  possession  of  the  government  of 
Novgorod :  this  was  in  the  year  864. 
The  Scandinavians — ^the  Strangers,  the 
-Ruo^i,  as  they  were  called — soon  amal> 
gamated  with  the  primitive  Slavi ; 
Kurik  transmitted  the  throne  to  his  pos- 
terity; and  so,  all  unnoticed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  this  mighty 
Russian  empire,  which  now  o'ersnad- 
ows  the  world,  entered  tiie  system  of 
European  States. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
Vladimir,  the  great-grandson  of  Rurik, 
and  the  Charlemagne  of  Russia,  desir- 
ing to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Eastern  Empire,  marched  southward 
into  the  Crimea,  and  besieged  Cherson. 
Theophilus,  as  we  saw,  in  the  middle  of 
the  mnth  century,  had  forced  Cherson 
to  receive  an  archon  from  Constanti- 
nople :  to  attack  Cherson  was,  therefore. 
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indireoilT  to  attack  the  Empire  of  the 
East.  Vladimir,  accordingly,  laid  siege 
to  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  offered  a  most 
yab'ant  resitance.  For  six  months  Vla- 
dimir in  vain  essayed  to  take  his  Seba- 
stopol.  Thousands  of  his  men  perished 
in  the  attempt — and  it  was  only  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  the  Chersonites — a 
priest — ^that  he  finally  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing it. 

Cherson  taken,  Vladimir's  ambitious 
designs  became  apparent ;  for  Nestor, 
the  Russian  annalist,  recounts  that  he 
forthwith  sent  this  message  to  Basil 
and  Constantine,  Emperors  of  the  East: 
*•  I  have  taken  one  of  your  most  cele- 
brated cities ;  but,  since,  I  understand 
that  you  have  a  sister  still  unprovided 
for— I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  desire 
to  marry  her.  Should  you  take  it  into 
your  heads  to  deny  me  her,  I  shall  do 
for  your  capital  what  I  have  done  for 
Cherson."  The  brother  emperors,  too 
much  afraid  of  this  redoubtable  nortnem 
wooer  to  refuse  the  request  of  Vladi- 
mir, sent  their  sister  Anna  to  Cher- 
son.  Here  Vladimir  was  baptized,  and, 
the  same  day,  married  Anna.  Thus 
Cherson,  among  the  other  strange  sights 
it  saw,  witnessed  the  first  friendly  al- 
liance of  the  Byzantine  with  this  mighty 
northern  empire,  and  the  baptism  of 
the  first  Christian  Czar  of  Russia :  it 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia. 

And  now  this  little  Republic,  with  all 
its  romance,  must  vanish  from  our  pages 
and  from  the  history  of  the  world.  An 
industrious  population  and  an  active 
commerce  had  given  it  a  long  prosperity. 
But  it  found  rivals,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
whom  it  was  unable  to  compete,  in  the 
wily  Genoese.  These  shackled  its 
tradd ;  and,  falling  at  the  same  time  under 
the  baleful  Monghol  influence,  it  felL 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  its  walls  and 
towers  alone  remained  as  witnesses  of 
its  former  magnificence.  More  recent- 
ly, Koch  observed  only  a  few  mounds 
of  stones  lying  one  upon  another.  Its 
last  vestige  has,  in  all  probability,  by 
this  time,  quite  vanished.  Within  its 
walls  was  heard  the  busy  hum  of  traffic 
— commerce  gathered  all  its  luxuries, 
art,  all  its  splendors,  to  enrich  and  adorn 
it,  at  a  time  when  painted  savages 
roamed  the  British  Isles,  and  long  ere 
the  Roman  legions  disturbed  the  forests 
of  Old  Gaul.  Now  the  booming  of  the 
French  and  English  cannon  resounds 
oyer  its  silent  graves  ! 

While  these  events  were  transpiring 


in  the  cities  of  the  Southern  Crimea,  the 
Peninsula  itself  was  not  free  from  inva- 
sions on  the  part  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bors. During  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era — while  Europe  was  one  vast 
battie-ground ;  while,  from  the  gloomy 
forests  of  the  North,  and  the  limitless 
steppes  of  the  East,  tribe  after  tribe, 
race  after  race,  was  rushing  avalanche- 
like on  the  decaying  civilization  of  Rome 
— ^various  straggling  Gothic  and  Hunnio 
tribes — off-streams  from  the  great  cur- 
rent of  population — would  seem  to  have 
entered  the  Crimea.  Remains  of  them 
exist  in  the  southwestern  mountain 
chain,  which  long  bore  the  name  of 
Oothi ;  and  Procopius  even  mentions 
Cherson  as  a  Gothic  city.  Attila,  the 
Scourge  of  God,  placed  his  eldest  son 
upon  the  throne  of  tiie  Crimea. 

About  the  fifth  century^  the  name 
Turk  began  first  to  be  heard  in  Europe ; 
and  for  many  hundred  years  the  history 
of  the  Crimea  runs  in  the  same  channel 
with  the  general  stream  of  Turkish 
story.  The  special  tribe  that  figured 
about  this  time  was  the  Khazars.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  they 
are  the  great  name  in  the  whole  of 
Southeastern  Europe.  They  made 
themselves  so  formidable,  that  the 
proud  Byzantine  emperors  were  glad 
to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Con- 
stantine Copronymus  allied  himself  by 
marriage  with  Irene,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Khazar  Khans.  Their  influence 
in  the  Crimea  is  proved  by  the  name 
Khazaria,  which  the  whole  Peninsula 
long  bore. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
power  of  the  Khazars  was  broken  up  by 
that  series  of  redoubtable  Grand  Princes 
who  so  brilliantly  illustrate  the  early 
Russian  annals.  The  Khazar  rule  was 
broken  up,  but  only  to  make  way  for  a 
still  more  formidable  Turkish  tribe— 
the  Patzinaks,  They  seem  to  have 
held  dominion  over  the  Crimea  for  a 
century  and  a  half— not  without  con- 
siderable happiness  and  prosperity.  To 
them  succeeded  the  Commands,  only  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  Golden 
Horde,  from  the  plains  of  Tartary — 
that  Golden  Horde  afterwards  so  well 
known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  with 
whose  fate  3ie  history  of  the  Crimea, 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  became 
bound  up. 

Like  a  whirlwind,  across  Europe 
sweeps  Genghis  Khan !  Originally  uie 
dbinherited  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Black 
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TartarSt  on  the  borders  of  the  Chhiese 
Wall,  he  made  hunself  the  founder  of 
the  moft  gigantic  dominion  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and,  perhaps,  Uie  most  ruth- 
less devastator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Volga,  and  gave  his  western  possessions 
into  the  command  of  his  grandson,  Ba- 
ton Khan,  as  Viceroy.  Of  this  mighty- 
empire,  whereof  Bussia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary were  members, — and  which,  with 
something  of  sarcasm,  Baton  Khan 
called  his  Kiotshak—'' RoWow  Tree"— 
the  Crimea  termed  a  small  part  For 
two  and  a  half  centuries  it  continued  to 
be  governed  as  an  apanage  by  under 
khans,  who  derived  their  power  from 
the  grand  khans  of  the  Eiptshak.  It 
was  then  that  the  peninsula  took  the 
name  of  Crim,  or  Little  Tartary.  These 
Tartars — TcUars  is  the  proper  form  of 
the  name,  but  the  Churchmen  of  the 
middle  a^s  would  persist  in  perceiving 
•ome  intmiate  connection  between  those 
redoubtable  Monghols  and  Tartarus — 
•o  Tartars  let  them  bo ;  these  Taj:tars 
would  appear  to  have  behaved  with  con- 
siderable tolerance  to  the  subdued  peo- 
ples. Many  revolts,  however,  chequer 
the  annals  of  this  period.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  a  civil  war,  head- 
ed by  the  powerful  chief  Noghdii  who 
had  married  Euphrosine,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleologus. 
In  the  conflict,  Noghal  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  the  tribe  which  he  led 
was  scattered  over  the  northern  steppes 
of  the  Crimea.  The  descendants  of 
these  Noghals,  or  Nogay  Tartars,  sur- 
vive, on  those  very  steppes,  even  to 
this  day. 

Towards  the  fifteenth  century  this 
mighty  Monghol  power  began  to  wane. 
Like  a  meteor  the  all-conquering  Tamer- 
lane gleams  into  history.  The  Tartar 
Khan  is  hurled  from  his  throne.  About 
the  same  time,  too,  appears  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  to  free  Russia  from  the  Mon- 
gol yoke,  and  trample  Uieir  authority 
under  his  feet.  The  gigantic  Eiptshak 
is  dismembered,  and  the  small  remains 
of  its  almost  limitless  dominion  fall  in- 
to the  Khanats  of  the  Crimea,  Kasan 
and  Astracban. 

A  descendant  of  Tamerlane  ascends 
the  throne  of  the  khans;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  of  the  house  of 
Genghis  ever  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
he  causes  the  enture  family  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  it  was  fated  that  the  stock 
of  Tamerlane  should  not  take .  root  in 


the  soil ;  for,  from  the  universal  mas- 
sacre of  the  house  of  Genghis,  a  youth, 
named  Devlet,  at  that  time  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  saved  by  a  shepherd 
called  Gherai,  and  brought  up  by  him 
in  his  humble  home,  as  his  own  son, 
tending  the  cattle  of  his  foster-father, 
and  ignorant  of  his  high  lineage.  The 
lad  grew  to  be  a  man;  and,  amid  a 
whirlwind  of  revolutions,  while  the  dis- 
a£fected  tribes  were  anxiously  in  search 
of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Genghis, 
Gherai  produced  Devlet.  Accordingly 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  all  the 
reward  which  Gherai  asked  was,  that 
Devlet  should  assume  the  name  Gherai 
in  connection  with  his  own.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, was  done  by  his  successors 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

And  now  for  more  than  forty  years 
the  Crimea  forms  the  centre  of  an 
independent  monarchy,  under  Devlet 
Gherai,  **  who,"  remarks  Mr.  Milner, 
**  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  its  history, 
and  whose  authority  was  acknowledged 
over  a  wide  extent  of  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent. He  proved  himself  a  remark- 
able man,  able  to  rectify  the  confusion, 
and  govern  prosperously  a  people  in- 
tractable by  natural  temperament,  the 
absence  of  education,  and  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  license  incident  to  re- 
peated political  revolutions.  He  wit- 
nessed a  great  change  in  the  political 
position  of  Eastern  Europe,  though  not 
Its  full  effect  In  1453,  the  Greek  em- 
pire fell;  Constantinople  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Turks; 
and  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  U. 
Christendom,  in  its  alarm,  thought  of 
a  crusade  against  the  *  Father  of  Con- 
quest;' and,  strangely  enough,  in  1465, 
Fope  Paul  II.  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  Tartar  Khan,  to  invite  his  aid  in  the 
project  The  Pontiff  must  have  thought 
him,  in  no  slight  degree,  a  lax  Mussel- 
man,  to  calculate  upon  his  joining  the 
Christian  powers  in  a  holy  war  against 
a  co-religionist.  But  non-interference 
was  a  maxim  with  Hadji  Devlet  The 
next  year  he  died ;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors the  Khanate  lost  its  short-lived 
independence,  till  the  mock  restoration 
of  it  in  1774." 

Dming  these  centuries  the  trade  of 
the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Eagerly 
did  they  both  contend  for  a  footing  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxuie.    In  the  twelfth  century  the 
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Venetians  would  appear  to  have  been 
tiie  most  favored  oi  the  two;  bat  in 
1261  the  Genose  placed  Michael 
Paleologus  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caasars,  and  he,  to  show  his  gratitude, 
gave  to  them  the  almost  exclusive  trade 
of  the  Black  Sea.  About  the  same  time, 
the  two  brothers,  Kicolo  and  Maffeo 
Polo — adventurous  young  Genoese- 
visit  the  Crimea — are  well  received — 
discern,  with  their  keen,  commercial 
eyes,  the  vast  importance  of  the  harbors 
of  the  Southern  Crimea  as  stopping- 
places  for  their  ships  to  and  from  the 
East — ^bring  back  a  favorable  report  to 
their  count^men,  a  few  of  whom  emi- 
grate hither,  and  so  be^s  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Genoese  with  the  Crimea. 
We  recollect  the  city  of  Theodosia, 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Bosporanio  dominion.  It  fell  during 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era;  and 
when  Arrian  visited  it  he  found  only 
some  Greek  inscriptions  on  its  moulder- 
ing walls.  Here  the  Genoese  established 
themselves — ^humbly  begging,  cap  in 
hand,  leave  to  settle,  and  a  small 
tract  of  land  from  the  Tartar  Khan. 
Never  were  such  wily  fellows  as  these 
same  Genoese.  Little  by  little  they 
extended  their  domain  and  their  influ- 
ence, till  soon  they  had  engrossed  the 
entire  port  of  Theodosia.  Stores  and 
magazines  arose  as  by  magic — with 
more  than  Grecian  splendor  it  revived, 
and  soon  its  walls  shut  in  a  population 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  mhabit- 
ants.  This  second  Constantinople  re- 
ceived tiie  name  of  Kaffa,  the  Infidel. 
Catherine  II.  afterwards  restored  its 
ancient  appellation  of  Theodosia,  and 
Theodosia  or  EafiEa  it  continues  to  this 
day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Genoese  acquired  the  pos- 
session of  Cembalo.  They  found  it  a 
very  fine  harbor — Bella  Chiava,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Balaklava,  This 
obtained,  they  soon  afterwards  united 
it  with  Kaffa,  by  the  possession  of  the 
entire  south  coast  These  shrewd  com- 
mercialists  thus  came  to  monopolize  the 
rich  Chinese  and  Indian  trade;  for, 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Orient  was  mainly  brought 
b^  caravan  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  thence  by  the  river  Phasis — 
that  ancient  Phasis,  renowned  in  the 
Btory  of  the  Argonauts — to  the  Euxine, 


where  it  was  met  by  the  ^alleys  of 
the  Italians.  '*  By  means  of  these  en- 
terprising speculators,  the  silks,  spices, 
ana  perfumes  of  the  '  Georgeous  East,' 
aromatic  and  medicinal  drugs,  rhubarb 
from  Astrachan,  with  skins,  furs,  hemp, 
flax,  and  iron  from  Siberia,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  Western  markets.  Fine 
white  wax  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Oriental  exported  products, 
being  in  constant  demand,  at  a  high 
rate,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Christen- 
dom, to  be  manufactured  mto  candles 
for  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  worship.  Salt,  from 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  Perekop, 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Archipelago,  with  salt  fish  and  caviar, 
through  we  domain  of  the  Eastern 
church,  as  allowed  provender  for  fast- 
days." 

The  Genoese  won  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  Tartars,  Devlet  Gherai 
regarding  tiiem  as  the  heralds  of  civili- 
zation. 

But,  thoug;h  they  came  as  humble 
factors,  and  in  a  guise  as  peaceful  as 
that  in  which  the  much-injured  Colonel 
Kinney  approached  Nicaragua,  they 
soon  aspired  to  rule  in  the  laud,  which 
had  welcomed  them. 

Devlet  Gherai,  after  a  brilliant  reign 
of  over  forty  years,  died,  leaving  eight 
sons. 

The  sixth  of  these  sons,  Mengli  Ghe- 
rai, was  a  partisan  of  the  Genoese ;  and 
they  sought  to  raise  him  to  the  throne. 
This  was  an  interference  the  Tartars 
could  not  brook.  Too  weak  themselves 
to  contend  with  their  formidable  guests, 
they  appealed  to  Mohammed  11.,  the 
•*  Father  of  Conquest,"  who  was  now  sit- 
ting in  triumph,  at  Constantinople,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  Mohammed  sent 
over  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  Tartars, 
and,  though  the  Italians* made  a  most 
determined  resistance,  yet  their  power 
was  completely  broken  and  abolished. 
Speedy  and  most  terrible  was  their  ex- 
termination. From  one  strong-hold  after 
another  they  were  driven,  till  every 
vestige  of  them  was  swept  away.  The 
magnificent  Kaffa  itself — over  whose 
gates  stood  the  marble  lions,  the  symbol 
of  the  republic's  power — was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  forty  thousand  of  its 
Genoese  inhabitcmts  were  transported 
to  populate  a  suburb  of  Constantmople, 
where  they  were  soon  confounded  with 
the  other  slaves  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 
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Some  mQeB  south  of  Simpheropol,  the 
present  capital  of  the  Crimea,  rises  the 
momitain  of  Tchadir-dagh,  with  an  elo- 
Tation  of  over  a  mile ;  it  is  the  highest 
peak  of  that  range  which  runs  along 
the  south  coast,  east  and  west,  for  some 
hxmdred  mOes,  and  meets  the  eye  of  the 
mariner  far  off  on  the  ebbless  Pontic. 
In  this  mountain  is  a  cavern,  into  which 
you  crawl  on  hands  and  knees.  It 
bears  ^e  name  of  Foul  Kouba.  Within, 
you  see,  by  the  dim  candle-light,  that 
the  ground  is  strewn  with  bones  and 
skulls.  Here,  driven  from  every  other 
lurking-place,  some  hundreds  of  the 
Genoese  took  refuge,  thinking  to  escape 
the  Tartar  vengeance.  But  in  vain: 
they  were  discovered  by  some  Tartar 
PeUssier,  and  literally  smoked  to  death. 
So  perished  tiie  last  of  the  Genoese ! 

The  Crimea  thus  became  an  apan- 
age of  the  Sultan's  vast  empire,  gov- 
erned by  Khans,  under  his  authority.  A 
series  of  these  rude,  ruthless  men,  in- 
terrupted by  the  wise  and  good  Gazi 
Gherei  and  Hadji  gelim,  misruled  the 
Crimea  for  many  years.  Soliman,  the 
Magnificent,  closed  the  Black  Sea  to 
aH  but  his  own  subjects ;  and  for  three 
centuries  it  remained  one  vast  Ottoman 
lake. 

The  Crimea,  under  tiie  Tartar  domi- 
nation, was  a  land  of  romance  to  the 
orientals.  It  furnishes  the  scene  of  not 
a  few  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Ara- 
bian stories.  Romantic,  indeed,  must  the 
history  of  these  days  have  been.  Think 
of  ihe  races  then  brought  together — 
the  Italians  at  Kaffa,  the  Tartars  at 
Bakshi- Serai — ^the  Catholic  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  oriental  despot  and  the 
western  adventurer!  The  traveler  in 
that  strange  country  stumbles  continual- 
ly on  the  memorials  of  tales  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  novelist 

In  all  the  picturesque  Tartar  city  Of 
Bakshi-Serai,"  The  Palace  of  Grardens," 
there  is  no  object  more  beautiful  than 
the  beautiful  "Fountain  of  Tears." 
There  is  a  light  of  love  on  its  falling 
waters. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  Tartar  Khan  in- 
vaded Poland,  as  Tartar  Khans  were 
used  to  do ;  and,  from  Poland,  he  bore 
away  Marie,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the 
Count  Polotsky.  She  was  his  prisoner ; 
but  he  besought  her  to  make  him  hers. 
He  wooed  her  with  a  delicacy  quite  sur- 
prising in  a  Khan.  He  gave  her  grand 
apartments  in  his  palace,  and,  good 
Mussulman  as  he  was,  erected  for  her  a 


Christian  chapel,  where  mass  was  said 
by  a  Christian  priest.  Marie  was  •*  long 
to  woo ;"  but  we  shall  never  know  how 
far  her  heart  was  touched.  For,  before 
the  Khan  himself  saw  any  cause  for 
hope,  a  jealous  Georgian  lady — ^his  jilted 
favorite — ^no  doubt  discerning  the  symp- 
toms of  relenting  in  Marie's  heart, 
stabbed  the  fair  Polack  unto  death. 
The  Khan  was  in  despair;  and  acted 
as  became  a  Khan.  He  caused  all  the 
women  in  his  harem  to  be  instantly  exe- 
cuted; and  committed  the  murderess 
to  the  attentions  of  four  wild  horses, 
by  whom  she  was  torn  in  pieces.  And, 
having  thus  relieved  his  injured  soul, 
the  Khan  caused  a  splendid  mausoleum 
to  be  erected,  and  therein,  at  morning 
and  at  evening,  saluted  the  memory  of 
his  mistress  with  sighing  and  weeping. 
Where  the  mausoleum  stood,  stands  now 
the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

A  more  fortunate  lover  was  the  Ge- 
noese Jefrosin,  who  wooed  the  daughter 
of  a  Tartar  Khan,  and  won  her  not 
only  to  his  heart,  but  to  his  faith.  She 
abjured  the  Koran  to  wed  her  infidel, 
and  made  him  happy.  Yet  his  happi- 
ness was  as  brief  as  bright  She  died 
after  a  very  few  years  of  wedlock,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighteen,  and  her 
tomb  still  stands  in  Sie  fortress  of 
Tchirfert-Kolet. 

During  the  long,  dull  centuries  of  ^e 
Turkish  dominion,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  one  figure  in  the  Crimea,  which  links 
tiie  story  of  that  peninsula  to  our  own. 

In  the  year  1602,  the  fields  of  the 
Bashaw  Nalbritz  were  tilled  by  many 
slaves^  And,  among  those  slaves,  was 
one  3roung  Englishman,  captured  in  the 
Hungarian  wars,  and  bought  by  tiie 
Bashaw,  in  Constantinople,  to  do  him 
service  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Englishman  wore  about  his  neck 
an  iron  ring  with  his  master's  brand — 
just  such  a  ring  as  made  the  heart  of 
Gurth,  the  swine-herd,  chafe  in  Rother- 
wood  forest,  so  long  ago.  For  dress, 
he  had  only  a  rude  coat  of  buffido  skin. 
But  he  bore  about  in  his  breast  an  un- 
conquerable English  spirit  One  day, 
the  Bashaw  came  into  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  found  his  English  slave  there 
alone.  The  Bashaw  was  out  of  temper, 
and  he  reviled  and  smote  his  servmg- 
man.  It  was  a  dangerous  game  for  the 
Bashaw  to  play,  alone  there  on  the 
threshing-floor.  The  English  slave 
lifted  up  his  flail,  and*  smote  the  Ba- 
shaw to  the  earth.    Then  he  hid  the 
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dead  Tttrk  beneath  the  straw  of  his  own 
gitun,  put  on  himself  the  dead  Turk's 
gaj  attire,  filled  a  knapsack  with  the 
dead  Turk's  com,  mounted  the  dead 
Turk's  gallant  grey,  and  rode  hastily 
off  to  the  westward.  In  sixteen  days, 
this  fugitive  slave  reached  Bussia,  and 
thence  got  back  to  England. 

The  next  year,  one  Captain  Grosnold 
fitted  out  an  enterprise  to  the  New 
World;  and,  of  that  enterprise,  our 
fugitive  was  the  heart  and  soul. 

Is  it  a  decent  regard  for  consistency, 
or  only  the  fear  of  some  subtlo  mischief 
to  her  "peculiar  institutions,**  which 
has  BO  long  prevented  Virginia  from 
pajdng  due  honors  to  the  memoTjr  of  that 
^gitive  slave,  John  Smith,  President  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  Admiral  of  New 
England  ? 

As  the  Turkish  power  waned,  the 
Russian  waxed.  Peter  the  Great  han- 
kered greatly  after  the  Crimea.  •*  It  is 
not  land  that  I  want,'*  he  used  to  say, 
"  but  sea !"  In  all  his  Turkish  cam- 
paigns he  sought  to  push  his  sway 
southwards  to  the  Euxino.  The  Cri- 
mean plains  witnessed  many  a  feat  of 
the  dashing  Mazeppa — 

**  Tho  nkrame*B  hetman,  calm  and  bold ;'' 

but  Peter  died,  without  closing  his  hand 
on  the  prize.  It  was  left  for  a  woman 
to  set  this  keystone  in  the  arch  of  Rus- 
sian dominion. 

In  1774,  Abdul  Hamid  signed  the 
treaty  of  Eainardji  —  **  the  glorious 
treaty  of  Kainardji,"  Nicholas  stvled 
it;  and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1783, 
Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  declared  the  Crimea  annexed  to 
her  realms. 

The  Tartar  Khans,  who  had  been  cos- 
seted by  their  Turkish  sovereigns,  were 
scurvilj  treated  by  the  Czars,  and  van- 
ished into  the  Caucasus,  or  elsewhere. 
One  of  their  descendants,  Krim  Gherai, 
renounced  the  faith  of  Islam,  for  that 
of  Geneva,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
married  a  Scotch  lady,  and,  early  in  the 
present  century,  returned  to  the  Cri- 
men, and  settled  at  Simpheropol.  His 
widow  died  there  but  tne  other  day; 
having  lived  to  witness  the  humiliation 
of  the  empire  which  humbled  those  who 
had  humbled  the  ancestors  of  her  lord. 

In  all  its  romantic  past,  the  Crimea 
has  seen  no  drama  so  grand  as  that 


which  is  now  enacting  on  its  shores. 
Yet  what  marvelous  things  it  has  wit- 
nessed and  shared — this  small  peninsula. 

The  misty  grandeur  of  Troy;  the 
sunlit  glory  of  Greece ;  the  magnificence 
of  Pontus ;  the  might  and  majesty  of 
Rome ;  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  By- 
zantium; the  ftiry  of  the  Goth;  the 
terrible  wrath  of  the  Tartar ;  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Turk ;  the  artifice,  the  am- 
bition, the  audacity  of  the  Russian ;  and 
now,  the  tremendous  power  of  the  civil- 
ized West! 

Three  thousand  years  ago,  Troy,  the 
right  hand  of  Asia,  advanced  against 
the  west,  menaced  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  free  seas  beyond.  Against  her 
walls,  the  confederate  princes  of  Greece 
brought  all  their  ships  and  all  their 
powers.  Stoutly  the  Trojans  held  their 
own ;  as  stoutly  the  Greeks,  fighting  all 
unconsciously,  no  doubt,  for  the  Europe 
yet  unborn,  pushed  on  their  resolute 
attack.  Ten  weary  years !  but  the 
future  was  with  Greece.  And  the  right 
hand  of  the  dull  despotic  East  at  last 
was  broken. 

Now,  in  our  own  day,  grander  armies 
and  grander  navies,  contendinff  for  a 
future  yet  more  grand,  besiege  by  land 
and  sea  the  strong  hold  of  a  Troy  more 
insolent  and  miffhty.  The  princes  of 
the  West  may  be  no  more  noble  and 
worthy  now,  than  were  those  Greek 
princes  of  old  confederate  in  Aulis ;  tho 
struggle  may  outlast  our  natural  lives ; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  the  great 
destinies  of  man  are  fighting  now,  as 
then,  for  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  and 
who  shall  fear  the  final  issue  ! 

A  woman's  face  first  gave  to  poetry 
the  Taurio  name.  Iphiffenia,  the  pale 
priestess,  stands  there  bv  the  altar  of 
Cape  Parthenium,  a  symbol  forever  of 
the  stem  sacrificial  faith  of  the  past. 

A  woman's  face,  too,  looks  out  now 
upon  us,  serene  and  sweet,  through 
the  cloud  of  war,  from  those  Crime- 
an heights.  No  priestess  ministering 
dreadful  rites  within  the  temple  of  a 
cruel  worship,  but  a  mild  messenger  of 
mercy ;  a  comforter,  an  angel  of  purity 
and  of  peace.  ThefaceofPlorenceNight- 
ingale  shines  upon  Uiose  awful  scenes 
of  strife ;  and  the  battle-field  and  the 
hospital  are  liffhted  with  her  smile — the 
immortal  symool  of  a  redeeming  faith 
and  a  more  glorious  future. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY     OF    PUNNING. 

Toa  would  be  &  betier  man,  if  you  could  pnnlike  Sir  TriBtrem.— Tatl«r. 
Those  who  cry  put  against  paos,  as  an  tinnataral  and  affected  invention,  only  betray  fiieir 
.  own  ignorance— August.  W.  Sculiokl. 


¥£  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  say 
a  word  or  two — if  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Scotsman  who  usually  went 
to  nis  club  **  to  contradict  a  bit" — in  fa- 
vor of  the  pun.  There  is,  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  literary  world — especially 
among  writers  of  newspapers — an  affect- 
ation of  flouting  and  scouting  a  pun,  and 
alluding  to  it  in  a  screamm^  way  as 
somethmg  extravagant,  atrocious  and 
unbearable.  But  we  hold  with  Schlegel, 
who,  as  a  German  come  to  judgment, 
a  man  belonging  to  the  gravest  and  pro- 
foundest  race  extant,  gives  authority  to 
his  verdict  in  favor  of  that  little  pariah. 
As  a  philosopher  he  likes  the  pun,  no 
doubt,  on  good  philological  and  psycho- 
logical grounds. 

Things  called  trifling  are  not  always 
the  trifles  which  people  in  general  con- 
sider them.  There  is  another  intel- 
lectual practice  which  has  been  set 
down  as  a  pettiness  or  prettiness  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  the  mind  and 
ridiculed  as  much  as  the  pun — we  mean 
alliteration — "apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid.*'  But  alhteration  is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  history  and  progress 
of  our  language^-or  of  its  poetic  devel- 
opment— though  the  one  implies  the 
other ;  for,  as  in  all  other  tongues,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
appear  in  metre ;  and  in  these  specimens 
we  perceive  that  most  of  the  words  of  a 
line  begin  with  the  same  letter — a  prac- 
tice which  was  looked  on  as  a  grace  and 
a  harmony,  and  in  time  became  a  dis- 
tinctive from  mere  prose.  And  still,  in 
this  day  of  perfect  literature,  the  writer 
in  verse  feels  the  charm  of  alliteration ; 
he  plays  with  it  and  modulates  it ;  and 
it  gives  undeniable  beauty  and  melody 
to  some  of  the  sweetest  lines  in  the  lan- 
guage. Alliteration  is  respectable  and 
necessary ;  and  so  is  the  pun — both  be- 
longing to  the  genius  of  the  vernacular. 
The  pun,  in  the  lapse  of  backward 
time,  is  seen  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  mo- 
dem sphere  of  mere  facetiousness  into 
a  state  of  supematurolism  intimately 
connected  with  the  ominous  feelings  and 
vagaries  of  the  human  sensorium.  It  is 
very  old  ;  as  old  as  the  Pythoness  and 
older  than  the  Parthenon.    It  may  be 


considered  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  We  certainly  perceive  it 
at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invasioo  oi 
Attica ;  and  it  appears  also  in  a  darker 
era,  at  the  Conversion  of  the  Angles  to 
Christianity,  marking  the  crisis,  d  la 
Fran^aise,  with  a  mot.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  venerable  figure  of  speech,  and 
was  known  to  Pericles  and  Cicero  under 
the  more  dignified  style  oi  paranomasia. 
The  greatest  minds  of  the  world — those 
most  remarkable  in  life  and  literature — 
have  made  puns  or  enjoyed  them.  We 
do  not  lay  any  stress  on  Rabelais,  Swift, 
Lamb,  Hood,  Moore,  who,  as  everybody 
knows,  punned  away  pyrotechnically, 
in  right  of  their  brilliant  and  renowned 
wit.  But  what  will  the  reader  say  to  the 
austere  emperor  Julian  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther; to  Aristotle  and  Jeremy  Ben- 
thom;  Plato  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
(both  also  of  one  mind  in  recommending 
a  proper  attention  to  "  the  graces,  the 
graces,  the  graces  "),  Saint  Gregory  and 
John  Calvin;  Horace  and  Walter  Scott ; 
Erasmus  and  Lord  Burleigh;  the 
Georgian  Man  in  the  Paper  Mask  and 
James  V.  of  Scotland ;  Petrarch  and 
Judge  Story — not  to  mention  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  other  greater 
and  graver  people,  who  will  be  alluded 
to,  as  we  get  along  ?  This  is  quite  an- 
other view  of  the  case  ;  and  these  names 
throw  round  our  subject  an  unexpected 
dignity  with  which  all  who  approach  it 
must  be  properly  impressed,  in  limine, 
in  spite  of  the  customary  ideas  of  dis- 
paragement. The  pun  has  a  respect- 
able genealogy ;  it  has  kept  good  com- 
pany, and  must  be  treated  with  consi- 
deration. 

Having  said  so  much  for  the  prestige 
of  the  thing,  we  come  to  the  name,  as  it 
has  familiariy  risen  amongst  us.  This, 
we  find,  is  modem — ^merely  as  old  as 
the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  or  so. 
Pun  does  not  appear  in  the  older  diction- 
aries of  the  language ;  but  a  cold,  clas- 
sic age  could  name  it  and  affect  to  sneer 
at  it  Cowley,  defining  wit,  has  a  back- 
handed slap  at  it : 

*'  "TIb  not  when  two  like  words  make  np  % 
noise. 
Jests  for  Dutch  men  and  English  boys." 
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And  yet  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was 
what  would  be  called  an  Up-see  Dutch 
jest  of  the  worst  kind  that  cost  him  his 
life.  Ben  Jonson,  who  lived  in  a  rather 
wholesomer  period  of  intellect,  is  also 
found  to  disparage  /*  those  paranoma- 
sies ;"  but  we  shall  presently  convict 
him  of  a  very  fair  English  pun  in  one 
of  his  best  poems.  Glorious  John  has 
some  ill-natured  things  against  the  pun — 
one  of  them  as  follows : 

"The  head   and  heart  were  never  lost  of 
those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel  or  who  punned  in 
prose." 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  denouncing 
what  he  considers  one  of  the  littlenesses 
of  language,  he  falls  into  what  has  been 
called  another — alliteration.  His  verse 
is  lubricated  by  that  idiomatic  old  charm 
and  runs  all  the  more  smoothly  and 
happily  for  it. 

Stewart,  in  his  essay  on  the  human 
mind, treats  the  pun  slightindy,  and  says, 
every  one  that  pleases  may  oe  a  punster. 
Goldsmith  held  something  of  tne  same 
opinion  with  respect  to  witticisms  and 
good  tilings,  which  he  said  could  be  ela- 
borated with  thinking.  No  doubt  there 
is  some  truth  in  both  these  positions. 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Tom  Moore, 
who  certainly  worked  hard  to  bring  out 
their  airy  brilliancies  of  wit  and  meta- 
phor, justify  Oliver's  notion ;  and  in  the 
same  way  Hood  and  others  prove  that 
people  can  hatch  puns  at  a  great  rate, 
by  brooding  over  them.  Still  a  certain 
cast  of  mind,  a  vivacity  and  judgment 
are  requisite  in  these  cases.  Nothing 
can  make  a  dull  thinker  witty — no 
amonnt  of  brain-cudgeling ;  and  it  is  not 
from  every  stick  you  can  get  the  mercury 
of  a  happy  punster.  The  Spectator  is 
among  those  who,  in  that  classic  period, 
discountenanced  the  pun.  In  one  of  its 
papers,  a  very  slighting  and  indeed,  so 
to  speak,  a  very  slight  argument  is  offer- 
ed against  it.  Having  taken  a  skim- 
ming glance  at  the  subject,  the  writer 
goes  on:  '* Having  now  pursued  the 
history  of  the  pun  from  its  ori^al  to  its 
downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be," 
€t  cetera^  and  so  forth — a  feeble  defi- 
nition. The  Spectator  mistook  when 
he  spoke  of  the  downfall  of  the  pun. 
He  neither  saw  how  deeply-rooted  it  is 
in  the  past,  nor  how  strong  it  was  des- 
tined to  oome  out  in  the  future.  The  pun 
may  outlive  the  Spectator.  It  has  cer- 
tainly outlived  "  Cato."  Dr.  Johnson 
kx^ed  grimly  askance  on  the  pun — 
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as  an  elephant  may  be  supposed  to  look 
on  the  grimace  and  vivacity  of  a  mon- 
key. The  doctor  did  not  like  a  pun. 
But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  racm 
who  could  see  no  poetry  in  Milton's  Ly- 
cidas,  and  who,  in  recommending  some 
books  to  a  friend,  did  not  mention  one 
on  poetry  or  the  drama  ?  Johnson  did 
not  even  know  the  etymology  of  that 
small  word;  but  thought  it  meant  to 
pound  or  to  pummel,  having  in  his  idea, 
very  probably,  the  energetic  practice 
of  Punch  with  respect  to  his  consort, 
Judy.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  French 
would  have  served  the  doctor;  for,  in 
this  case,  he  would  have  known  that  pun 
is  only  the  English  mode  of  bringing  the 
Gallic  fdni  into  the  vernacular.  Our 
words  point  and  pun  are,  in  fact,  the 
same ;  only  the  latter  received  its  present 
shape  by  reason  of  coming  in  through 
the  nose,  at  a  later  period. 

.  No  one  who  reads  a  little  can  avoid 
perceiving  how  seductive  and  popular 
the  pun  has  been  at  all  times,  from  the 
very  earliest ;  and  we  will  here  refer  to  a 
few  remembered  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  and  to  several  of  the  grave  men 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
have  played  with  paranomasia ;  feeling, 
as  we  do,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
greater  number  of  instances  and  increase 
the  interest  attachable  to  such  a  sub- 
ject. Wo  shall  only  pick  up  a  few  rare 
puns  here  and  there,  going  through  the 
alleys  and  parterres  of  literature ;  with- 
out wandering  very  far  out  of  the  fami- 
liar tracks,  and,  especially,  without 
maundering  into  the  beaten  ways  and 
stale  jokenes  of  the  Joe  Millers,  Lord 
Norburys,  and  other  professionals. 

The  Hebrews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  pun,  that  is,  in  its 
grave  original  signincance ;  for  we  find 
Abigail  punning  against  her  husband 
to  king  David,  and  saying  he  was  rightly 
called  Nabal;  by  which  she  meant  to 
convey  that  the  man  was  a  fool  for 
looking  after  his  substance  and  grumb- 
ling when  David's  regiment  of  rapparees 
wanted  to  eat  it  up !  The  pun  m  those 
days  was  far  fix)m  being  a  facetious 
piece  of  business,  apparently,  as  poor 
Nabal  could  testify.  Turning  to  Greece, 
we  find  the  old  dramatists  identifying 
puns  with  the  nature  of  the  tragic  vo- 
lume. Among  the  ancients,  everything 
falling  out  unexpectedly,  or  by  apparent 
chance,  had  in  it  a  quality  of  divination. 
Words  possessed  a  peculiar  signifioancy» 
especially  when  they  had  anything  of 
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eqaivocation  in  them,  or  suggested  sach. 
When  the  Romans,  after  the  evacuation 
of  their  city,  by  Brennus,  were  discuss- 
ing the  removal  of  their  walls  to  an- 
other site,  we  are  told  they  heard  a 
centurion  in  the  forum  cry  '*  Halt"  to 
the  soldiers  he  was  drilling.  The  city 
fathers  thereupon  took  this  chance  word 
as  a  private  signal  from  old  Quirinus 
that  they  were  to  remain  in  the  original 
place ;  and  they  did  remain.  The  classic 
reader  remembers  many  such  instances. 
It  was  the  same  with  words  having  a 
double  meaning,  which,  for  this  reason, 
formed  part  of  the  prevailing  supematu- 
ralism  of  the  age.  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
mus  was  held  in  great  reverence  be- 
cause it  formed  part  of  the  religious 
word  "museria,"  the  "mysteries;"  so 
that  **  the  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that 
crept  on  floor"  enjoyed  a  curious  kind 
of  respegf — except  from  the  cats,  that 
had  little  or  no  idea  of  paranomasia. 
The  ancients  were  fond  of  drawing  a 
punning  consolation  from  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  divinities;  and  the  priests 
and  pythonesses  would  naturally  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  deceptive 
oracles  by  a  spriiiling  of  paranomasia. 
The  pun,  in  fact,  was  part  of  a  grave 
system,  and  entered  into  the  most  pro- 
found conditions  of  the  human  feelings. 
Sophocles  shows  us  Ajax  punning  on 
himself  in  the  distraction  and  pathos  of 
his  sufferings.  And  this,  after  all,  would 
not  seem  to  be  so  very  untrue  to  nature ; 
for  we  remember  two  instances  of  that 
tragic  style  of  pun .  Shakespeare  makes 
John  of  Gaunt,  in  his  old  age  and  great 
sorrow,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  pun 
also  on  his  own  name : 

**  Old  Gaunt,  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  boing  old, 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  the 
grave." 

The  other  instance  is  historic — that  of 
a  king,  with  a  broken  spirit,  on  his  dying 
bed.  This  was  James  Stuart,  fifth  of 
that  name,  who  died  of  consumption  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  a^,  making 
it  hard  for  us  to  recognize  in  him  the 
gallant  Knight  of  Snowdon  who  puts 
down  Rodenok  Dhu  at  Coilantogle  ford. 
His  two  infant  sons  being  dead,  when 
they  brought  James  worc^  as  he  lay, 
that  the  new-bom  child  of  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  was  a  daughter,  ho 
exclaimed,  "Farewell  the  crown  of 
Scotland ;  it  came  with  a  lass,  and  it 
will  go  with  a  lass !"  pla3ang  with  the 
intenection  of  sorrow  as  with  something 
suitable  to  his  heavy  sentence  and  the 


sombre  state  of  his  feelings.  A  great 
number  of  instances  could  be  found,  to 
show  that  persons  suffering  beyond  hope 
of  remedy  are  apt  to  indulge  in  bitter 
pleasantry  on  their  condition.  Ajaz,  in 
the  midst  of  his  pangs  and  woeful  ex- 
clamations, pauses  to  remark  that  he 
never  thougnt  his  kunent,  "Ai,  ai !" — 
which  gave  the  sound  of  his  own  name 
— would  come  to  accord  so  well  with  hiB 
miseries.  Sophocles  had  several  other 
punning  passages  in  his  plays — no  doubt, 
very  CTatifving  to  his  audiences. 

in  the  Phanissa  of  Euripides  we  have 
another  instance  of  the  grave,  bitter 
pun,  where  Eteocles,  in  angry  dialogue 
with  his  brother  Polynices,  says  the 
latter  was  well  named — Polynicts  de- 
noting ♦*rauch  contention;"  and  the 
**  Hecuba"  of  the  same  author,  enraged 
against  Venus,  comes  out  with  a  ter- 
magant kmd  of  double  entendre,  and  callB 
her  ladyship  the  *♦  Goddess  of  FoUy" — 
playing  upon  the  first  syllables  of 
**Aphrodite ;"  for,  while  Aphrou  signi- 
'  fies  **foam,"  Aphron  means  **a  fool;" 
not  a  veiy  happy  hit,  after  all,  and 
showing  how  hard  run  for  a  missile  that 
old  "mobled  queen"  must  have  been. 
Aristotle,  who  could  make  a  pun  as  well 
as  appreciate  it,  shows,  in  his  **  Rheto- 
ric," the  consideration  which  it  enjoyed 
in  Athens.  It  was  a  vezy  good  saying 
in  the  Agora — a  kind  of  stock  pun — 
that  the  Draconian  laws  were  well  en- 
tituled ;  for  none  but  a  Draco  (dragon) 
would  have  enacted  anything  so  san- 
guinary. He  also  mentions  how  Conon 
used  to  reproach  Thrasybulus  as  ^*  rash 
in  counsel ;"  and  how  Herodoous  ridi- 
culed Thrasymachus  as  '^  rash  in  warJ' 
The  folk  who  had  names  capable  of  a 
double  meaning,  in  those  old  times,  were 
as  often  touched  upon  the  raw,  and  an- 
noyed, as  such  persons  are  at  present. 
Neither  of  the  above  could  thank  God, 
as  did  the  poets  Shenstone  and  Cole- 
ridge, that  their  names  were  not  sus- 
ceptible of  any  equivocal  pleasantay. 
In  the  predicament  of  those  rash  inm- 
viduals  was  a  man  named  Anaschetos 
(tolerable),  who  was  laughed  at  for  being 
really  an  ill-tempered,  unbearable  fel- 
low; and  Isocrates,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  the  Athenian  desire 
of  maritime  supremacy,  used  to  poiat 
his  objurgation  with  a  pun — to  wit: 
"  the  arche  (command)  of  the  sea  is  the 
arche  (be^ning)  of  eviL"  When  r^ 
oeiving  friends  at  their  houses,  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  had  a  commonplace  old 
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pun :  **  Yon  ought  not  to  be  more  of  a 
chcnoz  (stranger)  than  Ckchenos  (guest^ ;" 
a  slight  difference  in  pronunciation 
markiDg  the  words  of  this  rather 
feeble  felicity,  which,  however,  under 
the  oircumstances,  and  coming  from 
entertainers,  never  failed  to  meet  the 
appreciation  due  to  the  very  best  thing 
of  the  kind ;  just  as,  with  us,  the  '^  mer- 

2*thought"  at  table  always  produces 
e  intended  effect,  as  if  it  was  never 
heard  before. 

Coming  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  whom 
we  should  not,  at  first  sight,  suspect  of 
a  tendency  ioparanomasia^  we  find  that, 
between  them,  they  have  left  several 
pons  behind  them.  Plato  was  one  of 
the  reporters  of  the  former — a  man  who 
left  no  line  of  his  own  writing  to  pos- 
terity. We  suspect  the  general  idea  of 
Socrates  is  not  exactly  true  to  his  real 
character;  for  he  was  a  sarcastic  and 
long-winded  talker — as  full  of  jests  as 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  styled  constans  et 
perpetuus  irrisor  mortalium — a  sort  of 
mUd  Mephistophiles.  whose  harrowing 
mode  of  asking  questions  and  poking 
s^Uogisms  at  an  adversary  was  con- 
»dei^  in  Athens — and  some  are  of  the 
same  opinion  still — sufficient  reason  for 
stopping  his  mouth.  He  would  not 
listen  to  any  rhetorical  flourishes  in 
philosophy — a  matter  of  which  Cicero 
complains-— thinking  rhetoric  had  only 
the  force  of  an  opon  hand,  while  his 
favorite  dialectics  had  all  the  efficacy  of 
a  shut  fist;  so  that  all  these  thin^, 
along  with  his  ugly  face  and  shabby 
person,  made  the  majority  hate  him — 
especiaUy  as  he  scorned  the  politics  and 
men  of  the  aeora,  and  spent  his  life,  as 
was  saidftallung  weakly  and  effeminately 
to  a  parcel  of  boys  about  crotchets  and 
abstractions ;  and  telling  them,  like  a 
heretic,  as  he  was,  that  the  ^ods  of  the 
people  were  many,  while  the  God  of 
nature  was  one!  Such  a  crabbed 
satirist  would  naturally  be  a  punster; 
and  bis  pupil,  Plato,  in  reporting  his 
discourses,  makes  him  pun  several  times. 
In  TheaUtuSi  Socrates  says  when  the 
wax  in  the  heart  is  deep  and  abundant, 
objects  impressing  themselves  on  this 
kear  (heart)  or  this  keros  (wax)  become 
lasting.  In  Gorgias,  Socrates  says: 
»*A8  for  me,  I  love  Alcibiades  and  phi- 
losophy ;  you  love  the  demus  (people) 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  demus  of  Pyri- 
lampes."  In  another  place  he  plays  with 
the  names  of  Love  called  Eros  by  mortals 
and  Pteros  (winged)  by  the  imoibrtals. 


As  for  Plato  himself — we  do  not  ge- 
nerally regard  him  as  a  genius  capable 
of  making  puns  in  verse  to  the  memory 
of  a  departed  friend.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  has  recorded  for  us  a  specimen  of 
his  poetic  paranomasia  in  the  shape  of 
a  lamenting  epigram  on  the  loss  of  a 
youth,  named  Aster ;  (and  that  same 
Laertius,  by  the  by,  lately  presented 
himself  to  us,  in  one  of  our  public  libra- 
ries, in  a  wonderful  state  of  masquerade, 
between  the  covers  a  New  York  book — 
his  name  being  omitted  and  with- 
out allusion,  and  the  title  of  tlie  trans- 
lated work  changed  to  something  like — 
**  Whims,  Notions,  and  Conceits  of  se- 
veral remarkable  men" — as  well  as  we 
remember. — Not  that  it  is  very  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  learning  of  the  ancients 
reproduced,  with  a  difference,  in  the 
books  of  the  modems ;  but  such  a  whole- 
sale appropriation — the  stealing  of  an 
entire  author  at  once,  body  and  bones — 
is  enough  to  strike  one  by  the  comic 
sublimity  of  the  thing).  But,  as  we 
were  saying,  Diogenes  has  preserved 
for  us  a  curious  little  effort  of  Plato's 
muse — the  meaning  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

EPIGRAM : 
"  Oh  Aster,  whilo  alivo,  yon  shone 
The  Morning  Star;  but  now  being  gone 
You  are  the  star  of  Ilesper,  clear 
Beyond  all  others  in  his  sphere ; 
Tou  look  upon  the  stars ;  would  I  might  be 
Yon  heaven,  to  gaze  with  many  eyes  on 
thoer 

The  conceit  of  the  last  couplet,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  one  which  Cole- 
ridge has  reproduced  in  his  **  Lines  on 
an  Autumn  Evening,"  where  he  says  he 
would,  for  the  sake  of  her  he  loved,  be- 
come the  starry  sky : 

**  Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skiee 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes." 

And  Shelley  also  seems  to  have  re- 
membered the  Platonic  fancy ;  for,  in 
**the  Revolt  of  Islam,"  he  says  : 

**  *  Fair  star  of  life  and  love !'  I  cried ;  *  my 
soul's  delight, 
Why  lookeet  thou  on  the  crjrstallino  skies  7 
O  that  my  spirit  were  yon  heaven  of  night 
Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its   thousand 
eyes!'^' 

Plato  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
such  a  very  austere  philosopher  after 
all.  He  loved  to  have  the  elegances 
and  amenities  of  life  about  him ;  and  had 
a  grand  carpet  on  his  drawing-room, 
which  Diogenes  the  Cynic  expectorated 
on,  to  pull  down  the  pride  of  the  owner* 
Plato  was  an  advocate  for  the  Graces, 
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and  nsed  to  advise  Xenocrates  to  sacri- 
fice to  them.  Indeed,  our  opinions  of 
the  peculiar  austerity  of  those  ancient 
lovers  of  wisdom  may  be  a  miscon- 
ception— putting  the  Stoics  out  of  the 
question.  Aristotle,  called  by  Dante 
'*tZ  maestro  di  color  che  sanno^"^^  was  a 
bit  of  a  fop,  and  looked  to  the  neat  ar- 
rangement of  his  locks  and  the  effect 
of  his  rings  and  chains,  very  much  like 
Dickens  or  Disraeli  in  days  nearer  our 
own.  He  was  a  good-natured  man ;  for 
on  one  occasion,  when  Plato  was  de- 
Hveiing  a  lecture  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  every  one  of  his  hearers  slipped 
out  and  escaped,  but  the  Stagyrite,  who 
firmly  kept  his  seat  to  the  end.  Plato 
liked  him ;  but  once  felt  called  upon,  as 
a  friend,  to  give  him  some  private  ad- 
vice about  the  style  of  his  hair,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  quite  so  ♦*  un- 
assuming "  as  that  of  Benjamin  Feeder, 
B.  A.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, in  excuse  of  that  master  of  the 
sages,  that  he  very  often  went  to  court, 
where  tiie  king  himself,  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  drunk  or  sober,  was  always  glad 
to  see  him  and  accustomed  to  pledge 
him  in  that  golden  "mazer"  which  his 
majesty  used  always  to  keep  under  his 
pillow  at  night,  for  safety — or,  as  some 
think,  for  nocturnal  refreshment. 

Of  course,  Aristophanes,  the  famous 
wit  and  buffo  of  &at  bright  age,  made 
a  good  many  puns,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them  in  going  through  his  comedies. 
One  or  two  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 
In  the  •♦  Peace,"  Trygeas  goes  up  to  the 
parliament  of  Jove  to  implore  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Greece,  and  there 
sees  Mars  making  puns  with  a  pestle, 
so  to  speak.  The  stem  divinity  is  pre- 
paring to  pound  the  Hellenic  cities  in  a 
mortar,  representatively;  and  he  throws 
xaprason  (leeks)  for  Prasi^,  in  Laconia; 
a  cheese  for  Sicily,  and  Attic  honey  for 
Athens.  In  the  **  Achamians,"  a  grum- 
blbg  old  soldier,  Tithonus — a  grognard 
of  the  Phalanx, — ^who  finds  himself  im- 
able  to  meet  his  little  bills,  has  a  conceit 
left  him  in  his  misery,  and  says :  **  When 
we  were  at  Marathon  we  were  the  pur- 
suers ;  but  now  we  are  the  pursued  [pro- 
secuted] by  every  knavish  fellow,  and 
taken,  too ;"  a  rather  poor  pun,  to  be 
sure ;  but  fair  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
bullet-head  of  an  old  campaigner. 

The  great  pastoral  poet  of  Greece — 
the  best  and  most  genuine  of  those  who 
have  ever  written  in  the  idyllic  or  rustic 
style,  not  excepting  Allan  Ramsay — did 


not  think  the  pun  too  artificial  a  thing 
for  his  country-folk.  We  happen  to 
remember  a  good  one  that  occurs  in  the 
XXVIIth  Idyl,  concerning  Pentheus, 
king  of  Thebes,  the  Fatiier  Mathew  of  his 
day — or  rather  the  NcalDow — who  tried 
to  bring  his  people  round  to  the  tem- 
perance principle,  by  some  rather  high- 
nanded  edicts.  This  Pentheus,  gomg 
on  one  occasion  among  some  ladies  who 
were  sacrificing  to  Bacchus  in  a  grove 
(delicate  way  of  expressing  it !),  was  set 
nj)on  by  the  offended  bacchantes  and 
fairiy  pulled  to  pieces,  for  his  principles 
in  general,  and  especially  for  poking  his 
nose  where  he  had  no  business — evi- 
dently with  the  design  of  catching  some 
of  the  ladies  in  the  fact.  Bearing  his 
body  into  Thebes,  the  women  are  said 
to  carry  with  them  not  so  much  Pen- 
theus as  penthema  (mourning).  The 
sadness  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  were  as  austere  and  dis- 
agreeable as  they  are  at  present  to  the 
European  allies — did  not  prevent  him 
from  punning.  In  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Fasti  occur  the  following  lines,  referring 
to  men  careless  of  the  laws  of  astronomy 
— who  never,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  *»  studied  the  ebora- 
gium  of  the  stars :  ** 

•'  Libera  currebant  ct  inobservata  per  annum 
Sidera ;  conetabat  aed  tamen  ceee  deoe. 
Kon  illi  coelo  labentia  signa  tenebant, 
Sed  saa,  qua  magntim  perdere  Crimen  erat" 

The  simple  people  did  not  understand 
the  si^s  of  the  firmament,  but  their 
own ;  that  is,  their  ensigns  or  standards, 
which  it  was  always  a  disgrace  to  lose. 

That  Horace  loved  puns  and  made 
many  of  them  on  those  occasions  when 
he  would  banter  the  love-bom  Telephus, 
or  grow  furious  in  his  merriment  (furens 
recepto  amico)  to  see  Pompeius  Varus 
stretched  alongside  his  mahogany,  or 
moralize,  in  a  half-mnddled  way,  on  the 
cursed  tree  that  was  near  faUing  on  him 
and  killing  him,  would  be  a  natural  con- 
clusion from  the  character  of  that  gayest 
and  wittiest  of  Epicurean  philosophers. 
We  find  traces  of  this  amusement  in  his 
verses ;  indeed,  he  has  written  two  lyrics 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  perpetuating 
a  couple  of  puns— one  of  them  at  least 
of  his  own  making ;  and  the  other  also, 
very  probably.  This  last  was  a  right 
good  joke,  known,  he  says,  to  all  the 
barbers  and  blind  strollers  of  the  city — 
omnibus  lippis  et  tonsoribus; — and  he 

foes  on  to  narrate  it,  con  amorct  in  the 
eventh  Satire  of  the  First  Book.     It 
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is  the  story  of  Rupilius  Rex  and  one^ 
Persios,  who  had  some  difficulty  in 
law  business ;  and  as  the  law  was  then, 
as  it  is  still,  pretty  much  of  a  delusion , 
a  snare,  and  a  hocus  pocust  they  could 
not  agree ;  and  it  so  came  about  that 
they  mutually  fell  into  a  train  of  abu- 
sire  language,  before  a  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous assembly.  The  end  of  this 
is,  that,  like  Counsellor  Curran,  who  is 
said  (see  Joe  Miller)  to  have  bothered 
a  hostile  fishwoman  by  calling  her  an 
*'old  pronoun,'*  Persius  succeeded  in 
putting  down  his  man  by  a  word — a 
pun.  Having  been  well  sprinkled  with 
the  Italian  vinegar  of  Rex — Italo  per- 
fusus  acuto — he  bawled  out :  "  0,Brutus, 
yoa  who  are  accustomed  to  put  down 
kings,  why  don't  yon  come  and  strangle 
this  king ;  it  is  your  proper  business !" 
Not  a  word  more  is  added ;  the  poet 
feeling  that  anything  further  would 
only  weaken  the  effect  of  that  over- 
powering retort.  No  doubt  he  loved  to 
repeat  Sie  story  in  his  festive  mo- 
ments : — 

**  Oro  quiroges  con8uori&  tollere  cur  non 
flanc  regem  jagulaa  7  " 

The  regem  would  receive  the  full  de- 
lighted emphasis,  and  the  friends  round 
the  table  would  applaud  once  more  with 
aU  their  bdies  /  Rupilius,  of  course,  is 
supposed  to  be  floored  by  that  last  hit, 
and  unable  to  continue  the  contest. 

Then  we  have  the  epistle  of  the  jolly 
little  bard  to  Vinnius  Asina — whose 
name  was  only  too  provocative  of  the 
punning  sallies  of  his  friends.  Vinnius 
IS  commissioned  by  the  lyrist  to  carry 
some  poetry  to  Augustus ;  and  the  mes- 
senger is  addressed  in  the  quality  or 
imder  the  metaphor  of  an  ass  (Asina), 
on  the  subject  of  the  errand.  He  is  ad- 
vised rather  to  refuse  the  budget  of 
poesy  should  he  find  it  too  heavy,  than 
toss  it  off  his  back,  in  an  improper  mode 
and  place.  In  the  end  the  poet  bids 
him — with  a  play  on  the  words — not  to 
stumble  and  break  the  orders  he  has  got. 
To  the  last,  the  burden  of  the  lyric  is  a 
pun.  No  doubt  there  were  more  puns 
discoverable  in  the  verse  of  this  gay 
writer,  in  his  own  day,  than  can  be  de- 
tected in  ours.  Passing  from  the  vine- 
arbors  and  shady  green  sword  of  the 
Sabine  farm  into  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
metropolis — 

**  The  smoko  and  afflnence  and  great  din  of 
Borne" — 

we  £nd  a  greater  punster  than  Horace 


in  the  Forum,  with  all  the^  turba  Remi 
about  him — Cicero — the  painful  penner 
of  that  eloquence  which  has  immonalized 
him,  and  which  Brutus  was  in  the  habit 
of  styling  fracta  et  elumbis — effeminate 
and  weak-loined.  Cicero  was  a  punster, 
and  a  very  good  one,  too,by  all  accounts, 
and  rather  proud  of  his  points ;  which, 
no  doubt,  he  manufactured  in  a  prepense 
way,  like  Sheridan.  One  of  them  is : 
"£go  quoque  tibi  jure  favebOy^  addressed 
to  a  cook ;  the  word  quoque  soimding 
like  cocusy  a  cook,  and  jure  being  the 
ablative  of  jus,  which  is  '*  soup"  as  well 
as  **  right."  A  Jew  of  Sicily,  making 
himself  too  officious  in  the  great  im- 
peachment of  the  infamous  Proconsul 
of  that  island,  Cicero  asked :  **  What 
has  a  Jew  to  do  with  Verres  (pork)  ?" 
and  no  doubt  the  Forum  or  the  Campus 
rang  with  a  shout  of  "  Hoc  habet  /"  Ju- 
venal, in  his  Tentli  Satire,  laughs  at  this 
propensity  of  the  orator,  making  him 
say,  in  a  punning  burst  of  egotism  : 
'*  O  fortunatam,  natam  me  consule  Bomam !" 
Which  Dryden  renders  thus : 

"  Fortune  foretiincd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  Consul  sole,  consoled  its  doom." 

Juvenal  says  that  Cicero  might  have 
defied  tiie  swords  of  Antony's  people,  if 
he  had  always  talked  in  that  manner. 
But  though  Juvenal  and  others  before 
him  ridiculed  Cicero's  puns  and  his  pe- 
dantry and  prolixity,  we  must  remember 
that  the  orator's  pointed  sayings  and 
witticisms  were  gathered  ana  reported 
by  no  less  a  man  than  Julius  Csasar — 
that  military  leader  preserving  a  strong 
love  of  literature  and  science  in  the  midst 
of  the  stem  anxieties  and  chances  of 
war.  Lucan,  in  the  Pharsalia,  makes 
him  say  of  himself  :— 

"  media  inter  prselia  semper 
Sidoribos  caliqoe  plagis  superisque  vocavi." 

And  once,  in  crossing  the  Alps  with  his 
army,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
perusal  of  a  treatise  on  grammatical  ana- 
logy. Cicero,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  well  ob- 
serves, must  have  been  an  excellent 
talker  and  writer  of  witticisms,  when 
such  a  distinguished  man  would  become 
the  collector  of  them— Boswellize  them, 
in  fact,  though  vainly  for  posterity — 
seeing  they  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Julian,  styled  the  Apostate — the  Fre- 
derick II.  ot  his  age,  who  loved  to  di- 
^dde  his  mind  between  philosophic  lite- 
rature and  war— has  left  behind  him  two 
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little  poems,  one  of  which  is  a  versified 
pun — unnoticed  hy  Gibbon  who  other- 
wise has  told  us  so  much  about  that  very 
interesting  Cassar.  The  other  short 
poem  is  on  a  musical  organ,  which  the 
writer  describes  in  a  rather  affected 
manner : — 

"  Seeds  strike  mj  wandering  eyes,  unknown 
before, 
Sprung  from  some  brazen  soil  and  foreign 
shore." 

The  first  is  a  punning  disparagement 
of  a  rank-tasted  kind  of  drink  made 
from  barley  or  oats,  in  Gaul,  where  Ju- 
lian was  stationed  for  some  time  with 
his  cohorts  and  where  he  must  have 
swallowed  some  of  it,  in  his  fatiguing 
marches — probably  from  the  leathern 
canteen  of  a  legionary — as  Charles  Stu- 
art, in  *•  Waverley,*'  takes  a  drink  from 
the  can  of  old  Ballinkeiroch.  The  liquor 
Julian  writes  against  was  ale,  apparent- 
ly, which,  being  carried  in  goatskins, 
contracted,  of  course,  a  flavor  as  unplea- 
sant to  his  simple  palate  as  the  smoky 
taste  of  the  Scottish  distillery  stuffs  to 
the  generality  of  untried  gullets.  For 
the  emperor  was  a  sincere  temperance 
advocate,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
do  aU  in  his  power  to  shut  up  the  public- 
houses  (and  the  theatres  as  well)  of  his 
empire.  But  he  found  that  ho  could  not 
do  it — and  did  not  venture  on  the  Maine 
Law.  When  he  suggested  such  a  thing, 
his  liquor-loving  pagans  protested  he 
was  going  to  force  the  Christian  customs 
on  them — and  that  was  enough  !  Julian, 
who  had  brought  round  his  Christian 
soldiers  of  Gaul  to  the  mythologies,  by 
a  plentiful  distribution  of  sacrificial 
roast  beef— a  story  Gibbon  tells  with 
infinite  gusto ! — was  easily  induced  to 
let  the  people  of  the  ancient  religion 
drink  away  and  cry  Evoe  !  in  their  cra- 
ters, like  their  fathers  before  them.  But 
he  hated  the  barley-bree  of  Gaul  as  sin- 
cerely as  King  James  hated  the  smoke 
and  flavor  of  tobacco.  And,  with  respect 
to  Gaul  and  the  people  of  it,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  then  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  those  wines  for  which  the  soil  has 
been  since  famous,  and  which,  according 
to  Beranger,  Brennus  first  brought  from 
Italy  after  his  foray  against  Rome  and 
planted  in  his  own  country,  with  the 
steel  of  his  lance.  The  national  tipple 
was  still  that  of  all  the  North,  and  ex- 

Eressed  from  com ;  which,  by  the  by, 
as  been  thought  to  transmit  to  our  own 
day  a  term  signifying  the  condition  of 
any  one    after  a    festive    indulgence. 


Against  this  stuff*,  personified,  the  lines 
of  Julian  are  as  follows : 

'<  Sav,  what  art  thou  T    Tbj  birth  declare, 
Thou  art  not  Bacchus,  by  whom  I  swear, 
I  know  Jove's  son ;  I  know  not  thee ; 
Thou  smeliest  like  floats ;  like  nectar  be. 
Ah,  now  I  know !  in  Qaul  wast  thou  bom— 
Scanty  of  ^apes,  but  prodncinff  corn. 
Not  Bromtutf  but  bromut^  of  Ceres  bom , 
Go  bind  thy  brows  with  the  wreath  of  com  !** 

Bromus  means  oats  or  barley,  and 
Brofnius  is  a  name  of  Bacchus.  The 
emperor,  no  doubt,  greatly  prided  him- 
self on  his  pun.  But  John  Barleycorn, 
like  our  other  familiar  Virginia  vegetable, 
has  survived  all  the  counterblasts  of 
kings.  Coming  hastilv  dovm  the  corri- 
dors of  time,  we  find  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  inaugurated  by  the 
pun  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  same  who, 
admiring  the  character  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  succeeded  in  praying  his  soul 
out  of  purgatory,  but  was,  at  the  same 
time,  cautioned  oy  the  Virgin  Mary  thai 
he  was  never  to  intercede  for  any  other 
dead  pagan !  This  Gregory,  seeing  a 
number  of  fair,  fresh-colored  island 
children  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them 
with  an  apostolic  pun :  **Non  Angli  sed 
Angeliy  Another  strongly-marked  era 
was  subsequently  accompanied  by  a  pun 
which  also  emanated  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  Vatican.  After  Galileo  Galilei 
had  set  forth  his  great  cosmical  heresies, 
and  led  the  men  of  science  to  regard  the 
heavens  with  increased  attention,  one  of 
the  cardinals — if  we  are  not  mistaken — 
§ave  circulation  to  an  expostulatory  pun, 
gathered  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties :  *•  Viri  Galilai, 
quid  stalls  intuentes  in  ccdum  ?^*  It  was 
shrewdly  considered  that  this  sacred 
paranomasia  would  have  a  discouraging* 
effect  on  the  progress  of  heretical  sci- 
ence. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical puns,  we  must  not  omit  one 
made  by  John  Calvin,  on  the  licentious 
joculator,  Rabelais,  hitting  him  with 
Babie  lasus ;  for  which  the  little  joker 
paid  him  back  with  another,  of  the 
anagrammatic  sort,  not  quite  so  decent : 
**Ian  Cul,"  which  may  pass,  when  we 
consider  that  t  and  u  did  duty  formerly 
for  J  and  v.  Then  there  was  Erasmus — 
**  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
shame;"  that  wittiest  of  clerics  has 
identified  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  his  works  with  a  pun  recognized  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
an  Essay  on  Folly — Mori€e  Encomium 
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— and  this  he  dedicated  to  a  oongeniol 
spirit — the  English  Chancellor  More — 
blazoning  and  explaining  his  pun  to  Sir 
Thomas,  and^  ending  with  '*  Farewell, 
More,  and  be"  sure  to  defend  your  own 
folly  (moriam)  stoutly."  Rabelais,  who  * 
was  also  an  ecclesiastio — and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  most  jocose  and 
humorous  writers  we  are  acquainted 
with  were  churchmen — (Erasmus,  Ra- 
belais, Skelton,  Donne,  Swift,  Sterne, 
Smith,  and  so  forth)  Rabelais,  we  say, 
was  a  great  punster,  as  his  readers  are 
aware.  With  reference  to  the  wall, 
built  in  his  time,  round  Paris,  he  says : 
•*Ce  mur  murant  Paris  rend  Paris  mur- 
muranl" — a  clever  thing,  which  may, 
perhaps,  in  our  day,  be  also  applied  to 
the  wall  of  forts  built  some  years  ago 
by  L.ouis  Phib'ppe,  to  keep  that  fiery 
capital  in  order.  In  another  page, 
when  Panurge  has  been  making  a 
harangue,  in  which  occurs  the  name  of 
Herodoto  (Herodotus),  Friar  John  ex- 
claims, •*ti  radote" — he  doats,  poor 
devil !  The  French  writers  abound  in 
puns,  and  at  all  times  have  shown  more 
agility  and  legerdemain  in  playing  with 
these  parts  of  speech  than  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers. 

Having  spoken  ofihe  Frenchmen,  we 
must  speak  of  at  least  one  Italian — 
Francis  Petrarch — **he  of  the  hundred 
puns  of  love'* — to  parody  Lord  Byron's 
hemistich  on  Boccacio. 

"Watering  the  tree  which  bean  his  lady's 
name, 
With  bis  melodiooa  tears,  ho  gave  himself 
to  fiune." 

His  puns  on  the  name  of  Laura  are 
beyond  the  punning  of  any  other  writer 
on  record.  Ovid  was  the  first  who 
identified  a  beautiful  young  lady  with 
the  laurel ;  but  Petrarch  dwells  on  the 
idea  with  a  loving  pertinacity,  which 
most  have  soothed  his  mellifluous  fancy 
a  good  deal,  if  not  his  heart.  Opening 
Ms  book  of  Sonnets,  we  choose,  at  ran- 
dom: 

"Quel  che  d'odore  o  di  color  vincia 
Ii*odoriforo  e  lucido  Oriente, 
Fmttij  fiori,  erbo  frondi,  onde  VPonente 
D'ogni  rara  ecccUensa  il  pregio  avea — 
Dolce  mio  Lauro." 

Again^ 

**  L'aara  e  Todoro,  e  il  refrigerio  o  Tombra 
Del  doloo  Laoro." 

Also: 

**  Anco  10  U  nido  do  peosieri  oletti 
Posi  in  quelF  alma  pianta." 
VOL.  VU.— 11 


And  the  sonnet  of  the  two  pons  begin- 
ning— 

"  Rotta  e  I'alta  Colonna  e  I'verde  Lauro," 

in  which  he  laments  his  patron  and 
column,  as  well  as  his  laurel ;  for  Pe- 
trarch did  not  confine  his  varanomasia 
to  the  latter — alluding  otten  to  ^e 
noble  Colonna  family,  and  to  their 
enemies,  the  Ursini,  whose  name  was 
also  susceptible  of  a  pun.  In  his  Sixth 
Canzone,  he  says : 

"Orsi,  lupi,  leoni,  aquile  e  serpi 
Ad  una  ^^fan  marmorea  Colomia 
Fanno  noja  soveute,  e  a  so  danuo." 

The  friend  of  Rienzi  must  be  considered 
to  have  highly  honored  the  pun  by  his 
remarkable  use  of  it 

With  a  passing  allusion  to  that  pan- 
ning or  canting  heraldry  so  mudi  in 
fiivor  with  the  heralds  and  armigers  of 
the  middle  a^s,  and  still  preserved  in 
the  mottoes  ot  some  families,  we  come  to 
William  Shakespeare.  We  need  scarce- 
ly refer  to  the  crowd  of  puns  to  be  found 
in  all  his  plays,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
quote  them.  He  carries  his  punning 
propensity  into  all  the  moods  of  his 
mind,  and  all  scenes  of  his  dramas, 
using^  them  with  a  recklessness  which 
astonished  and  offended  the  readers  of  a 
feebler  age.  This  propensity  has  been 
considered  the  weakness  of  Shakspearo ; 
but  it  was  in  reality  his  strong^,  <»r, 
flowing  from  the  source  of  his  strenf^ 
— ^his  purpose  and  principle  of  writmg 
for  the  people.  Like  those  other  origi- 
nal dramatists,  the  Greeks,  he  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the  human  heart  of  the 
many — that  is,  from  nature  herself— 
and  in  this  way  came  to  exercise  that 
fearless  and  easy  strength  which  carried 
him  to  such  great  heights  of  poetry  and 
passion.  No  man  with  his  eye  on  pre- 
cedents and  canons,  and  his  ambition 
something  in  the  pure  classic  style  of 
performance,  could  ever  write  in  the 
s^^le  of  Shakespeare.  The  French,  who 
affected  to  bo  scandalized  at  the  barba- 
rism of  the  English  play-wright,  went 
to  work  after  models,  uie  spirit  of  which 
had  perished  with  the  last  pulse  of 
Greek  civilization — the  Romans  were 
mere  plagiarists  in  this  respect,  and 
what  they  wrote  we  all  know.  We  hare 
read  their  heavy  works  in  books,  and 
seen  some  of  them  salvanized  by  the 
thrilling  physical  efforts  and  artistic 
genius  of  the  most  remaikable  actress 
of  our  time.  But  even  the  French  them- 
selves have  turned  from  their  old  dramas 
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aft  from  things  obsolete,  which  have  little 
or  nothing  to  Bay  to  human  nature  in 
its  being,  doing,  and  suffering.  Vol- 
taire, with  a  pouncet-boz  gesture,  use4 
to  call  Shakespeare's  literature  a  dung- 
hill— un/umUr ;  and  no  doubt  there  is 
a  deal  of  rankness  in  it.  But  in  that  is 
the  source  of  his  power  and  truth.  He 
stooped  to  the  people's  tastes  and  pas- 
sions; and,  strengthening  with  their 
minds  his  own,  made  it  one,  or  nearly 
80,  with  nathre.  The  people  had  a  lik- 
ing for  puns,  and  he  gave  them  puns — 
things  not  a  whit  better  than  they 
thought  they  could  make  themselves, 
which,  as  Fascal  says,  is  the  truest 
test  of  success ;  andt  eyen  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  solemn  tragedies,  hQ  would 
turn  aside,  from  the  dead  canons  of  a 
dead  stage  and  a  dead  people,  to  pay 
homage  to  his  own  jolly  Britons,  alive 
and  kicking  in  the  pit,  with  all  their 
gross,  gay  perceptions  of  things,  and 
itieir  boisterous  love  of  anything  that 
may  set  the  '*  wooden  0"  in  a  roar. 
Chronology  and  costume,  the  unities  and 
proprieties,  seas  and  mountains  were  all 
disregarded  and  overstept  by  that  won- 
derful dramatist,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  meeting  the  natural  feehngs  and 
tastes  of  his  audiences. 

All  this  should  encourage  the  poets 
and  play- Wrights  of  a  nation,  and  also 
warn  them.  It  should  encourage  them, 
by  showing  that  the  oracles  of  genius, 
so  to  speak,  are  always  living  in  the 
iiearts  of  the  people ;  and  warn  them 
to  choose  their  themes  and  inspiration 
at  home.  Shakespeare  went  out  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  sure.  But  he  carried  Ens- 
land  with  him — his  clowns,  his  monu- 
ists,  and  his  hearty  English  populace. 
He  goes  to  Athens ;  but  Bully  Bottom, 
Snug,  Peter  Quince,  and  the  rest  go 
along  with  him  from  the  neighborhood 
•of  Stratford.  On  all  what  may  be  called 
the  foreign  stages,  while  tiie  higher 
characters  maintain  a  consistent  style, 
the  moment  the  writer  comes  down  to 
ills  servants  and  common  talkers,  the 
-outlandish  scene  recedes,  the  tone  of 
ihe  dialogue,  its  quips,  quiddities,  re- 
partees, and  puns — aU  carry  us  back  to 
the  island-modes  of  thought  and  speech. 
Shakespeare's  audiences  never  lost  him. 
His  mind  was  always  racy  of  his  ooun- 
tiT,  while  true  to  those  general  touches 
of  nature  which  make  tne  whole  world 
Icin.  And  Ms  great  example  shows  that 
the  argument  tor  the  dramatic  proprie- 
ties of  age,  nation,  costume,  and  scene- 


ry, is  but  a  feeble  one,  after  all — con- 
tending for  the  show  of  things  instead 
of  the  substance.  Betterton,  Booth, 
Garrick,  and  the  rest  plaved  classic  or 
foreign  parts  in  flowered  gowns,  wiffs, 
laced  coats,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  ladies 
of  that  era  played  their  corresponding 
rdUs  in  the  short  waists,  hoops,  full 
bosoms,  and  Uttle  cork-screw  curls  of 
the  time.  These  things  did  not  pre- 
vent people  from  enjoying  and  appre- 
ciating the  highest  order  of  histrionic 
genius.  Macready,  and  others,  thought 
ihe  pining  drama  wanted  nothing  but  a 
change  in  dresses  and  scenes.  But  it 
wanted  more,  it  wanted  genius — it  want- 
ed **head,  head,  head.'*  Such  critical 
attempts  as  Macready' s  are  the  surest 
tests  of  intellectual  debility.  The  peo- 
ple did  not  want  artistic  antiquaries; 
they  wanted  something  in  the  genuine 
style  of  the  old  Shakesperian  dramas ; 
and  this  they  did  not  getr—though  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  led  the  critics  at  first  to 
think  the  Elizabethan  age  had  come 
round  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  puns.  We  have 
detected  ihe  grave  Lord  Buriei^  in  an 
attempt  at  a  pun,  in  a  letter  to  his  son. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil;  and  his  effort  is  as 
clumsy  as  Dr.  Johnson's  vaulting  leap 
over  Mrs.  Thrale's  garden  wicket.  The 
old  statesman,  in  dutiful  allusion  to 
Elizabeth,  says :  **  God  send  her  Majes- 
ty a  well-disposed  cary-vall,  or  careinsJe, 
to  be  rid  of  all  her  cares ;"  a  desperate 
attempt  to  play  upon  the  word  camiv<d. 
James  the  First  was  also  a  punster. 
Going  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1607,  he  wrote  a  punning  poem  on 
the  names  of  the  professors  who  dis- 
puted before  him ;  and  preachers  of  that 
age  would  pun  in  the  pulpit  Ben  Jon- 
son  has  immortalized  a  good  pun  in  the 
following  lines  of  his  poem  to  '» The 
Memory  of  his  beloved  Master,  William 
Shakespeare :" 

^  "Therac6 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  maxmerB  brightly 

shines 
In  his  well-tamed  and  tme  filed  lines. 
In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  $kaJte  a  lance, 
As  brandished  at  the  eyes  of  ignoranoe." 

Dr.  Donne,  the  great  wit  and  satirist, 
could  make  a  pun ;  and  the  one  which 
is  best  remembered  was  made  in  his  dis- 
tress. He  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Moore,  Governor  of  ihe 
Tower,  without  the  knight's  consent, 
and,  for  some  time,  reduced  to  poverty. 
Amon^  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  stem 
father-m-law,  was  one  containing^  the 
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words,  "  John  Donne,  Anne  Donne,  un- 
done !"  It  is  believed  the  pathetic 
pleasantry  of  the  pun  softened  the  old 
man's  heart,  and  led  to  a  reconciliation. 
Coming  down  to  the  times  of  Pope — 
having,  in  our  way,  seen  Chancellor 
Hyde,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  pelted 
by  a  shower  of  puns  in  his  disgrace — 
we  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his  fastidi- 
ousness, the  poet  of  Twickenham  could 
bo  seduced  by  a  pun.  In  ihe  Dunciad, 
he  says : 

"  Where  Bentley,  late  tempestuoitB,  wont  to 
sport 
In  troabled  waters,  bat  now  sleeps  in  port" 
And  again — 
**■  See  still  thv  own,  the  heavy  canon  roll, 
And  metaphysic  smoke  involve  the  pole." 

Dean  Swift — a  man  who  touched  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  and  drew 
strength  from  them — made  puns,  of 
coarse.  In  *'  Stella's  Journal,"  he  says 
to  her :  *»  Must  you  ask  after  roguish 
puns,  and  Latin  ones,  too?"  Stella 
Wed  a  pun,  as  much  as  himself,  appa- 
rently. Again,  he  tells  her  how  he  went 
to  see  Lord  Pembroke,  had  some  pleas- 
ant conversation,  and  "  hit  him  with  one 
pun."  The  pun  on  the  fiddle  thrown 
down  by  a  lady's  mantle,  is  a  good  one 
— though  fer-fetched  and  prepense  in 
appearance : 

**llantaa,   vie  misorae,   nimium  vicina  cre- 
xnome." 

Virgil  never  dreamed  of  the  meaning 
hid  in  this  Une ;  any  more  than  of  the 
sortes  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
find  in  his  hexameters.  It  was  said  of 
Swift,  by  Dean  Percivol,  who  wrote  a 
lampoon  against  him,  that  he  would 
trudge  the  town,  **  to  eat  a  meal  with 
punster  base.**  Percival  himself  was 
not  of  the  order  of  those  who  would 
seek  the  company  of  a  poor  man,  hav- 
ing nothing  bat  his  puns  and  his  pleas- 
antry to  recommend  him. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  punster,  at 
times,  especially  when,  being  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  felt  called  on 
to  exhibit  all  his  festive  and  witty  ac- 
complishments. In  a  letter,  written  in 
1760,  to  his  friend  Falkener,  the  Dublin 
bookseller,  he  dissuades  him  from  pub- 
lishing Swift  in  quarto,  as  too  uncertain 
a  speculation — unless,  indeed,  he  ob- 
serves, the  name,  quarto,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recommendation  among  the 
bibulous  literati  of  the  Green  Isle. 

Junius,  that  grand  master  of  satiric 
literature,  was  naturally  disposed  to  a 
pan.    When  his  long  war  against  the 


Tory  ministries  of  George  III. — the 
deadly  foes  of  Lord  Chatham — result-, 
ed  in  his  defeat,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
Lord  North,  he  expressed  his  disi^- 
pointment  in  a  bitter  play  on  words, 
addressed  to  Woodfall :  »♦  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again, 
I  must  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the  homed 
cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  city." 
In  this  he  alludes  to  the  divisions  among 
the  city  Whigs,  produced  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  John  Home,  after- 
wards J.  Home  Tooke.  And  Junius, 
doubtless,  greatly  enjoyed — ^if  he  did 
not  suggest-— the  flagrant  practical  pun 
which  expressed  the  Whig  sentiment 
of  the  period  :-^the  burning  of  a  boot 
and  a  petticoat  together,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom — the  boot  repre- 
senting the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  the  petti- 
coat the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of 
George  III.  Talking  of  politics — we 
may  here  observe  that  Jeremy  Bentham 
once  went  to  the  trouble  of  finding 
Greek  counterparts  for  the  names  of 
Parr  and  Fox,  in  Homer's  allusions  to 
Paris  and  to  Thersites.  But  Jeremy's 
puns  were  as  bad  as  his  constitutions. 

That  era  of  the  Georges  was  not  at 
all  fertile  in  paronomasia  ;  and  every- 
body knows  it  was  a  dull,  feeble  age, 
in  which  classic  thoughts  and  formmias 
were  all  the  intellectual  fashion,  and 
what  they  called  wit  kept  genius  in 
awe  and  order.  The  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  succeeding  hurly-burljr 
brought  a  change,  and  along  with  phi- 
losopny,  poetry,  and  a  great  many, 
other  things,  the  pun  shook  off  its  le- 
thargy, so  to  speak,  and  felt  something 
of  its  older  period  of  power.  There  is 
no  need  of  alluding  to  the  punsters  who, 
on  the  bench,  in  the  drawing-room,  in 
the  study,  then  and  thenceforward  prac- 
ticed their  jocose  double  entendres.  As  for 
these — are  they  not  found  in  all  the  jest- 
books  ?  But  we  must  record  the  pun 
of  the  era — the  curious  interpreter  of 
the  change  that  had  astonished  the 
world.  Tnis  paranomasia  has  been  set 
forth  in  mere  prose ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  a  poetical  version;  and  we  hereby 
try  to  give  one— on  the  model  of  Bo- 
ranger's  famous  lyric,  **icCVmwy  de  Da- 
vid." We  shall  call  our  anapaestic  pun — 

THE  CONVOY  OP  M.  DB  SAINT  CYK. 

"  Stand  back,"  says  the  guard ;  "  ye  paM  not 
here!" 
To  chairmen  with  a  sedan  chair. 
Who  cried,"  Here's  Mojuieur  de  Saint  Cyr, 
Asking  to  enter  the  ftam^re /'V  ^  j 
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"  No,  DO  I"  uid  the  foard ; "  since  iheyeftr  Obo 
Monsieur  Lb  obiolete ;  d'ye  boar  i" 
.  '*Be  il  80,  guard ;  let  as  pass  on, 

We'U  only  take  in  de  SaiiU  Cyrf" 

"  No  go,"  Bays  the  guard,  **  yonr  de*a  no  go. 

Since  that  warm  hoar  and  gushing  vote 

When  the  peers  stript  thema^vet,  and  so 

Hugged  the  Tiers  Etat,  $€uu  eulotUt 
Tis  Gttoyen  and  Ciioyenne^ 
Jacquoe  Bonhomme   and   his  wife,  my 
dear!" 
**  Well,  if  you  say  so,  gnard,  why  then 
Open  your  barrier  for  Smut  CyrV* 

«<  Don't  talk,"  says  the  guard :  **  you  must  not 
pass. 
We've  qnashed  the  calendar  of  late ; 
Saints  arc  aboliehed  with  the  mass — 

None  of  their  sort  shall  pass  my  gate. 
We're  in  our  ag^e  of  reason,  now« 
And  superstition  quakes  for  fear." 
*•  Well,  guard,  we'll  try  it,  anyhow- 
Let  Uie  rest  go,  but  lot  m  Cyr/" 

*«  Be  off,"  shouts  the  guard ;  *'  that's  worse  and 
worse! 
In  Sire  the  others  all  combine. 
Take  them  away ;  vour  better  course 

Would  be  for  Coblentz  on  tho  Rhine !" 
••  Well,  guard,  good-by ;  the  day  may  come, 
When  you  snail  change  your  watchword 
here. 
And  open  barriers  welcome  home 
This  same  old  MoTuieur  <U  SairU  CyrV* 

The  chairman  was  a  trae  prophet. 
He  knew  the  character  of  his  country- 
men, apparently. 

The  great  poets,  Byron  and  Beran- 
ger,  used  the  pun  with  good  efFoct. 
They  punned  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellin^n,  said  \j  Madame  de  StaSl 
to  be  the  greatest  man  «ver  made  of 
such  little  materials.    Byron  says  : — 

'*  Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 
Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder :  Nay !" 

And  in  the  *•  Comjplainte  de  ces  De^ 
moiselUs,^*  written  m  1815,  Beranger 
sings : 

*•  Faut  qu*  Lord  Villiunton  ait  tout  pria, 
Qn'a  plus  d'argent  dans  c'gueui  dTaris." 

Li  **  Lts  injinement  petils,"  also,  he 
has  a  pun  againt  the  regime  of  the 
Bourbons;  the  refrain  of  the  song 
being:  ^^mait  les  barbons  regnent  lou- 
jours  ;" — barbons,  meaning  '•  gray 
beards,"  and  also  •*  Bourbons''  by  grace 
of  euphony. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  use  a  pun ;  and  he  al- 
ways does  so  happily,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  introduction  to  the  ♦•  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,"  the  description  of  Goffe, 
in  tho  »♦  Pirate,"  and  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  But  here  we  are  reminded 
that  we  have  nearly  overlooked  a  loftier 
intellect  which  could  also  recognize  tho 


claims  of  the  pun — John  Milton.  This 
great  poot  made  puns  in  **  Paradise 
Lost''  During  the  fierce  prolonged 
battle  in  Heaveu,  he  makes  his  hero, 
Lucifer,  and  the  gamesome  Belial  dis- 
charge a  volley  of  puns  against  the  an- 
gels of  the  Lord,  who  have  been  already 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  discharge§ 
of  artillery.  This  and  the  ironical  speech 
of  the  Almighty  have  been  considered 
to  exhibit  too  much  levity  and  irrever- 
ence in  Milton ;  but  the  poet  did  not 
mean  any  irreverence — a  charge  which 
people  at  all  times  are  in  the  habit  of 
flinging  too  tbougfatlessly. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  our 
subject,  we  are  reminded  of  the  greatest 
paranomasia  or  pun  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  a  pun  which  is  in  the  daily  me- 
mory of  millions,  yet  not  recognized  as 
such — a  formula  having  a  historic  inter- 
est surpassing  that  of  anj  other  recorded 
sentence — a  thing  which  has  shaken 
thrones,  and  caused  terrible  wars  and 
revolutions,  and  is  still  as  much  a  sen- 
tence and  a  principle  as  ever  it  was  since 
it  first  began  to  operate  in  the  world. 
The  curious  and  amiable  reader,  who, 
perhaps,  was  never  sent  to  look  for 
such  a  thing  in  such  a  place  before,  will 
find  it  at  the  16th  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  the  18th  and  19lh  verses.  This  is 
the  strong-hold  and  main-stay  of  the 
pope ;  and,  if  ever  we  should  be  called 
on  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  man  of 
the  tiara,  we  are  not  without  a  missile 
to  hit  him  with — we  shall  hit  him  with 
one  pun.  Ko  doubt  he  will  stand  on 
his  Bock  and  excommunicato  us  for  ir- 
reverence. But,  as  we  have  said,  that 
charge  is  easily  made.  There  is  old 
Fuller — a  more  pious  man  than  any  of 
us — who  calls  God  the  first  shipwright 
— ^with  reference  to  the  ark ;  and  says 
he  may  also  be  said  to  be  free  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers — in  that  he  styles  him- 
self a  man  of  war !  That  saying  we  have 
referred  to,  which  is  recorded  in  its 
full  sense  by  Matthew  alone,  is  another 
instance  of  tho  grave  meaning  which 
the  ancients  were  wont  to  attach  to 
names  bearing  a  double  sense. 

Coming  to  our  own  nation,  we  find 
the  pun  in  very  general  use ;  thou^,  for 
the  most  part,  somewhat  rudely  set  forth, 
and  hooted  at  a  good  deal  by  the  affect- 
ed part  of  the  community.  Something 
spry  and  striking  b  congenial  to  a  peo- 
ple with  vivacious  and  rather  preoccu- 
pied minds.  The  pun  flourishes  among 
the  toasts  and  sentiments  of  the  land,  as 
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in  a  parterre.  There  is  scarcely  a  fes- 
tive gathering  on  which  that  cheerful 
equivocation  will  not  be  found  sparkling 
amidst  the  regulated  or  volouteer  sen- 
tentiousness  of  the  occasion.  At  a  pub- 
Kc  dinner,  Judge  Story's  toast  is:  "Ge- 
nius is  sure  to  be  welcome  wherever  it 
goes;"  and  the  requital  from  Mr.  Ever- 
ett is:  "Law,  Equity,  and  Jurispru- 
dence ;  no  efforts  can  raise  them  above 
a  Story ;"  both  of  which  are  very  good 
things,  and  worthy  of  general  accepta- 
tion. Every  reader,  of  course,  remem- 
bers scores  of  such  witticisms.  And 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  all  this. 
Almost  all  the  conceivable  toasts  and 
sentiments  in  the  world — social,  politi- 
cal, warlike,  agrarian,  commercial,  chiv- 
alrous, and  so  forth — are  worn  thread- 
bare with  frequent  use ;  and  it  asks  a 
vast  deal  of  mgenuity  well  expended, 
to  find  some  new,  neat  way  of  saving 
what  has  been  often  said  already.  Here 
the  pun  comes  in  very  well,  throwing  a 
genial  flash  of  hilarity  over  scenes  that, 
between  ourselves,  often  stand  in  need 
of  it.  Our  puns  are  protests  against 
the  trite  and  the  prolix,  and  a  whole- 
some recognition  of  the  popular  taste. 
Puns  were  pi'ctty  much  in  vogue 
among  our  precursors,  the  Yankee  por- 
tion of  them,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
Knickerbockers  had  thorn  as  well.  The 
reader  of  Boston  history  will  remember 
Capt.  Stone  and  his  pun.  He  grew  en- 
raged once  with  Mr.  Ludlow,  the  magis- 
trate, and  called  him  "Just-ass,**  in  an 
evil  hour,  heedless  of  the  retribution 
which  soon  overtook  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  £100  fine.  No  more  of  the  Cap- 
tain's puns  have  been  recorded !  Then, 
Cotton  Mather  would  make  puns ;  and 
we  remember  one  of  them,  a  very  good 
ono.  It  is  on  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Partridge,  of  whom  the  punster 
writes :  "  Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwith- 
standing the  paucity  and  poverty  of  his 
congregation,  so  afraid  of  being  any- 
thing that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering 
from  its  nest,  that  he  remained  with  his 
poor  people  till  he  took  wing  to  become 
a  bird  of  Paradise,  along  with  the  Sera- 
phim of  Heaven.  Epitaphium :  Advo- 
lavit  /*'  This  Latinity  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  punning  motto  of  Deca- 
tur's attack  on  Algiers — Carpe  Diem! 
Punchj  some  years  ago,  had  just  such 
another,  referring  to  the  conquest  of 
Scinde,  by  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  a 
member  of  the  most  original  and  heroic 
family  in  England,  whose  bluntness  and 


soldierly  simplicity  so  offended  the  regu- 
lar men  and  red-tapists  (those  who 
manage  the  Crimea)  that  when,  in  1842, 
he  went  in  and  beat  down  the  Ameers, 
in  a  short,  peremptory  campaign,  such 
as  Alexander  would  have  maSe,  tliey 
cried  out  lustily  against  him  for  doing 
things  in  such  a  hurry.  Punch  accord- 
inglv  presented  a  punning  confession 
for  hina :  Peccavi ! — I  have  sinned. 

Having,  thus  far,  vindicated  the  pres- 
tige of  the  pun,  we  feel  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  admit  that,  though  a  good 
sort  of  thing,  it  is  only  so  when  judi- 
ciously brought  forth,  and  favored  by 
circumstances  and  the  manner.  We 
can  understand  the  slight  with  which 
puns  are  often  treated.  People  produce 
them  in  a  violent  and  conscious  way  ;  a 
man  presents  his  pun,  and  demands 
your  laugh.  This  is  outrageous ;  and 
we  will  not  laugh.  In  writing,  people 
will  underline  puns — after  the  style  of 
the  painter,  who,  having  drawn  a  cock 
on  a  sign-board,  wrote  underneath : 
"This  is  a  cock."  That  italicizing  is 
a  gross  offense,  and  punishable.  There 
bo  certain  flavors  m  cookery,  which, 
used  with  judgment,  are  pleasant  and 
appetizing — onions,  garlic,  and  such 
pungcnts — but  which,  brought  up  in 
gross  plenty,  are  disgusting  enough.  It 
IS  the  same  with  puns.  They  must  be 
uttered  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  as  to  come 
on  us  with  something  of  a  surprise,  anO 
without  any  impertinent  airs  of  con 
sciousness.  Dickens,  who  likes  the  pun 
flavor,  shows  he  understands  all  this — 
where  Toots  says  he  is  advised  to  take 
bark  for  the  tone  of  his  stomach ;  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  his  works,  the  dou- 
ble meaning  coming  with  such  case  and 
unaffecteduess,  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter. And,  talking  of  "  bark,"  wo  are  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  Arcesilaus,  the 
Athenian,  who,  alluding  to  a  certain  actor, 
and  taking  the  similitude  from  a  Greek 
forest  (we  bar  any  of  the  reader*8  ital- 
ics here !),  said  the  man  had  a  rough- 
hewn  voice — ^it  was  all  over  bark.  Ihe 
translation  of  this  is  a  very  fair  sort  of 
pun ;  while  the  original,  being  only  a 
simile,  is,  of  course,  unconscious  of  it. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  puns,  gathered 
in  places  mostly  out  of  tJie  way,  where 
few  would  go  to  look  for  them,  we  think 
we  have  shown  that  paranomasia,  which 
has  occupied  the  gravest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  strongest  minds  of  men,  is  not 
such  an  ignoble  employment  after  all,  and 
from  the  verses  of  Hood  and  some  of  our 
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own  authors,  we  could  also  show  that, 
among  the  sportive  e£Ebrts  of  the  intel- 
lect, ranked  under  the  headings  of  wit 
and  humor,  the  pun  is  not  the  least  bril- 
liant and  effective.  Hood  has,  on  the 
whole,  we  believe,  been  the  happiest 
hand  at  punning — if  you  can  call  him 
happy  who  had  to  write  monthly  douhU 
entendres  for  his  bread — to  eat  mutton 
cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor — like 
Edmund  Burke,  before  that  splendid 
genius  sold  his  literature  for  a  fine  es- 
tate. Hood  never  italicized,  and  that 
was  in  his  favor — keeping  curiosity  on 
the  ^i  vivCf  and  making  the  puns  come 
aa  discoveries,  **  with  unexpected  light 
surprising,"  like  the  looks  of  Nora 
Crema;  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
*'old  Nora!"  And  thereby  hangs  a 
parenthesis.  We  cannot  avoid  observ- 
ing how  that  lyric  of  Tom  Moore's  in- 
stances his  occasional  inaptitude  to  inter- 
pret the  old  Celtic  airs  in  ail  their  native 
racinesB.  The  original  air  of  Nora 
Creina  is  comic,  as  the  movement  at  once 


indicates — and  refers  to  ti  randy  old 
wife,  who  takes  snuffy  has  not  the  slight- 
est objection  to  a  thimbleful  of  whisky, 
and  then,  her  arms  akimbo,  capers  a 
jig  with  the  youngest  on  the  floor 
Moore  gives  us  a  mild  maiden — charm- 
ingly enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  he 
has  ridiculously  retained  the  word  creina 
— ripe  or  old — making  a  queer  jumble 
of  the  idea,  except  to  the  ignorant 
Saxons.  The  song  jars  on  every  Gaelic 
ear. 

Jam  satis  !  In  ending  this  gossip  of 
puns,  we  should  do  so  with  great  satisfac- 
tion—the satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Blimber, 
could  she  but  see  the  Tusculan  villa ! — 
if  we  could  have  ranked  two  names  with 
the  great  punsters  enumerated — Dante 
and  George  Washington.  We  have  a  dim 
idea  that  a  Dantean  pun  may  be  found 
somewhere ;  but,  respecting  Washing- 
•  ton,  we  have  our  fears.  Perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Sparks  could  resolve  the  question 
whether  the  Pater  Patria  did  ever  make 
a  pun,  or  not. 


LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tlw  Children  are  sent  to  School— Old  Soldiers — An  Invitation,  and  Cruel  Disappointment — Our 
Eldest  bej^ins  to  show  Symptoms  of  the  Tender  Passion— Poetry— The  Melodies  of  Mother 
Goose— Little  Posterity  by  the  Wayside— A  Casualty— T%€  Drowning  of  Poor  Little 
Tommy. 


¥E  have  sent  the  children  to  school. 
Under  the  protecting  wing  of  Mrs. 
Sparrowffrass,  our  two  eldest  boys  pass- 
ea  in  safety  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  orthography,  and  were  fairly- 
launched  upon  the  great  ocean  of  read- 
ing before  a  teacher  was  though.t  of. 
But  when  boys  get  into  definitions, 
and  words  more  than  an  inch  long,  it  is 
time  to  put  them  out,  and  pay  their  bills 
once  a  quarter.  Our  little  maid,  five 
years  old,  must  go  with  them,  too.  The 
boys  stipulated  that  she  should  go,  al- 
though she  had  never  gone  beyond  E 
in  the  alphabet  before.  When  I  came 
home  from  the  city  in  the  evenine;,  I 
found  them  with  their  new  carpet-satcneb 
all  ready  for  the  morning.  There  was 
quite  a  hurrah !  when  I  came  in,  and  they 
swung  their  book-knapsacks  over  each 
littio  shoulder  by  a  strap,  and  stepped 
out  with  great  pride,  when  I  said,  •*  Well 
done,  my  old  soldiers."  Next  morning 
we  saw  the  old  soldiers  marching  up  the 
garden-path  to  the  gate,  and  then  tho 


littie  procession  halted;  and  the  boys 
waved  their  caps,  and  one  dear  littio 
toad  kissed  her  mitten  at  us — and  then 
away  they  went  with  such  cheerful 
faces.  Poor  old  soldiers !  what  a  long, 
lonff  siege  you  have  before  you  ! 

Thank  Heaven  for  this  great  privilege, 
that  our  little  ones  go  to  school  in  the 
country.  Not  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  city ;  not  over  the  flinty  pavements ; 
not  amid  the  crush  of  crowds,  and  the 
din  of  wheels :  but  out  in  the  sweet  wood- 
lands and  meadows ;  out  in  the  open  air, 
and  under  the  blue  sky— cheered  on  by 
the  birds  of  spring  and  summer,  or 
braced  by  the  stormy  winds  of  ruder 
seasons.  Learning  a  thousand  lessons 
city  children  never  learn;  getting  na- 
ture by  heart — and  treasuiing  up  in 
their  little  souls  the  beautiful  stories 
written  in  God*s  great  picture-book. 

We  have  great  times  now  when  the 
old  soldiers  come  home  from  school  in 
the  afternoon.  The  whole  household 
is  put  under  martial  law  until  the  old 
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soldiers  get  tbeir  rations.  Bless  their 
white  heads,  how  hungry  they  are. 
Onoe  in  a  while  they  get  pudding,  by 
wav  of  a  treat.  Then  what  chuckling 
and  rubbing  of  little  fists,  and  cheers, 
as  the  Ibree  white  heads  touch  each 
other  over  the  pan.  I  think  an  artist 
could  make  a  charming  picture  of  that 
group  of  urchins,  especially  if  he  painted 
them  in  their  school-knapsacks. 

Sometimes  we  get  glimpses  of  their 
minor  world — its  half-nedged  ambitions, 
its  puny  cores,  its  hopes  and  its  disap- 
pointments. The  first  afternoon  they 
returned  from  school,  open  flew  every 
satcbel,  and  out  came  a  little  book.  A 
conduct-book  !  There  was  G.  for  good 
boy,  and  R.  for  reading,  and  S.  for  spell- 
ing, and  so  on ;  and  opposite  every  let- 
ter a  good  mark.  From  the  early  re- 
cords in  the  conduct-books,  the  school- 
mistress must  have  had  an  elegant  time 
of  it  for  the  first  few  days,  with  the  old 
soldiers.  Then  there  came  a  dark  day ; 
and  on  that  afternoon,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  old  soldiers  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  showing  up.  Every 
little  reluctant  hand,  however,  went 
into  its  satchel  upon  requisition,  and  out 
came  the  records.  It  was  evident,  from 
a  tiny  legion  of  crosses  in  the  books,  that 
the  mistress's  duties  had  been  rather 
irksome  that  morning.  So  the  small 
(X>lumn  was  ordered  to  deploy  in  line  of 
battle,  and,  after  a  short  address,  dismiss- 
ed, without  pudding.  In  consequence, 
the  old  soldiers  now  get  some  good  marks 
every  day. 

We  begin  to  observe  the  first  indica- 
tions of  a  love  for  society  growing  ujp 
with  their  new  experiences.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  the  tiny  filaments  of  friend- 
ship putting  fordi,  and  winding  their 
fri^e  tendnls  around  their  small  ac- 

auaintance.  What  a  little  world  it  is — 
ae  little  world  that  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  menagerie  at  half  price !  Has  it 
not  its  joys  and  its  griefs ;  its  cares  and 
its  mortifications :  its  aspirations  and  its 
despairs?  One  day  the  old  soldiers 
cane  home  in  high  feather,  with  a  note. 
An  invitation  to  a  party,  **  Master  Mil- 
let's compliments,  and  would  be  happy 
to  see  the  Masters  and  Miss  Sparrow- 
grass  to  tea,  on  Saturday  afternoon." 
What  a  hurrah !  there  was,  when  the 
note  was  read ;  and  how  the  round  eyes 
listened  with  anticipation;  and  how 
their  cheeks  glowed  with  the  run  they 
had  had.  Not  an  inch  of  the  way  from 
school  had  they  walked,  with  that  great 


note.  There  was  much  chuckling  over 
their  dinner,  too ;  and  we  observed  the 
glow  never  left  their  cheeks,  even  after 
they  were  in  bed,  and  had  been  asleep 
for  hours.  Then  all  their  best  clothes 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  drawer  and 
brushed  ;  and  the  best  collars  laid  out ; 
and  a  small  silk  apron,  with  profuse  rib- 
bons, improvised  for  our  little  maid ;  and 
a  great-tb-do  generally.  Next  morning 
I  left  them,  as  I  had  tf  go  to  the  city ; 
but  the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful 
At  noon,  the  sky  grew  cloudy.  At  two 
o'clock,  it  commenced  riuning.  At  three, 
it  rained  steadily.  •  When  I  reached 
home  in  the  evening,  they  were  all  in 
bed  again ;  and  I  learned  they  had  been 
prevented  going  to  the  party  on  account 
of  the  weaker.  **  They  had  been  dread- 
fully disappointed,"  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
saia ;  so  we  took  a  lamp  and  went  up  to 
have  a  look  at  them.  There  they  lay — . 
the  hopeful  roses  of  yesterday,  all  faded; 
and  one  poor  old  soldier  was  sobbing  in 
his  sleep. 

We  begin  to  think  our  eldest  is  nour- 
ishing a  secret  passion,  under  his  bell- 
buttons.  He  has  been  seen  brushing 
his  hair  more  than  once,  lately ;  and,  not 
long  since,  tLo  two  youngest  came  home 
crymg,  without  him.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, we  found  our  eldest  had  gone  off 
with  a  school-girl  twice  his  size ;  and, 
when  he  returned,  he  said  he  had  only 
gone  home  with  her,  because  she  prom- 
ised to  put  some  bay  rum  on  his  hair. 
He  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  ask. 
me  to  write  a  piece  of  poetry  about, 
her,  and  of  course  I  complied. 

TO  MY  BIG   SWEETHEART. 
My  love  has  long  brown  curls, 

And  blue  forget-mo-not  eyes ;: 
She's  Uie  beauty  of  all  the  gicls-^ 

But  I  wish  I  was  twice  my  siza; 
Then  I  could  kiss  her  cheek, 

Or  venture  her  lips  ta taste; 
But  now  I  only  reach  to.  the  ribboa 

8he  ties  ai'ound  hor  waist 

Chocolate-drop  of  my  heart  I 

I  dare  not  breathe  thy  name ; 
Like  a  peppermint  Btick.I:ftan4i  apart 

In  a  sweety  but  secret  flame: 
When  you  look  down  on  me. 

And  the  tassel  atop  of  my  cap, 
I  feel  as  if  something  had  got  Jn  my  throat, 

And  was  choking  against  tho  strap. 

I  passed  your  garden  and  there. 

On  tho  clothes  lines,  hunj^  a  few 
Pantalettes,  and  one  tall  pan* 

Reminded  me,  love,  of  you ; 
And  I  thought,  as  I  swung  on  the  gate 

In  tho  cold,  by  myself  alone. 
How  soon  the  sweat  noes  of  hoarhound  dies» 

But  tho  bittor  keeps  on  and  on 
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It  WAS  quite  toocbing  to  see  how 
solemnly  the  old  soldiers  listened,  when 
this  was  being  read  to  them ;  and  when 
I  came  to  the  lines — 

*'  I  feel  OS  if  eometliiii;^  bad  got  in  my  (broat. 
And  was  choking  against  the  strap" — 

lyanhoe  looked  up  with  questioning 
eyes,  as  if  he  would  have  said,  *'  how 
did  you  know  that  ?** 

It  is  surprisingr  how  soon  children — 
all  children — ^begm  to  love  poetry.  That 
dear  old  lady — Mother  Goose !  what 
would  childhood  be  without  her  ?  Let 
old  Mother  Goose  pack  up  her  satchel 
and  begone,  and  a  dreary  world  this 
would  be  for  babies!  No  more  *'  Pat- 
»-cake  baker's  man  ;"  no  more  "Here 
aits  the  Lord  Mayor  ;*'  no  more  "  This 
little  pig  went  to  market  ;*'  no  more 
•*  Jack  and  Jill,"  going  up  the  hill  after 
that  unfortunate  pail  of  water ;  no  more 
'**One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe;"  and 
'*  Old  Mother  Hubbard,*'  who  had  such 
an  uncommonly  brilliant  dog;  and 
'*  Simple  Simon,*'  who  was  not  quite  so 
simple  as  the  pieman  thought  he  was ; 
and  Jacky  Horner,  whose  thumb  stands 
out  in  childhood's  memory  like  Trajan's 
legended  pillar ;  and  thd-royal  archi- 
tecture of  **  King  Boggin ;"  and  the 
peep  into  court  life  derived  from  the 
wonderful  **  Song  of  Sixpence :" — what 
would  that  dear  little  half-price  world 
do  without  them?  Sometimes,  too, 
the  melodious  precepts  of  that  kind  old 
lady  save  a  host  of  rigid  moral  lossons — 
"  Tell  tale  tit"  and  **  Cross-patch,  draw 
the  latch"  are  better  than  twenty 
household  'sermons.  And  then  those 
golden  legends :  **  Bobby  Shaftoe  went 
to  sea ;"  and  **  Little  Miss  Muffitt,  who 
sat'  on  a  tuffit;"  and  the  charming 
moon-story  of  Little  Bo  Peep  with  her 
shadowless  sheep ;  and  the  capital  match 
Jack  Sprat  made,  when  he  got  his  wife ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  great  maxim  of 
Mother  Goose — 

**  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

What  could  replace  these,  should  the 
priceless  volume  be  closed  upon  child- 
hood forever  ? 

When  we  think  of  the  great  world, 
and  its  elaborate  amusements — its  balls, 
and  its  concerts ;  its  theatres  and  its 
opera-houses ;  its  costly  dinners,  and 
toilsome  grand  parties  ;•  its  clanging 
pianos,  and  its  roaring  convivial  songs  ; 
its  carved  furniture,  splendid  diamonds, 
rouge,  and  gilding ;  its  hollow  etiquette, 
and  its  siSaly  sentimentalities,  what  a 


poor  miserable  show  it  makes  beside 
tittle  Posterity,  with  its  toils  and  plea- 
sures ;  its  satchel,  and  scraps  of  song, 
sitting  by  its  slender  pathway,  and 
watching  with  great  eyes  the  dazzling 

Sageant  passing  by.  Little  Posterity ! 
itting  m  judgment  by  the  wayside, 
and  only  waiting  for  a  few  years  to 
close,  before  it  brings  in  its  solemn  rer- 
dict. 

What  delicate  perceptions  children 
have,  lively  sympathies,  quick-eyed 
penetration.  How  they  shrink  from 
nypocrisy,  let  it  speak  with  never  so 
soft  a  voice ;  and  open  their  little  chubby 
arms,  when  goodness  steps  into  the 
room.  What  a  sad- faced  group  it  was 
that  stood  upon  our  bank,  the  day  little 
Tommy  was  drowned. 

There  is  a  smooth  sand  beach  in  front 
of  our  house,  a  small  dock,  and  a  boat- 
house.  The  rail-road  track  is  laid  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  beach,  so  that 
you  can  look  out  of  the  car-windows 
and  see  the  river,  and  the  palisades,  the 
sloops,  the  beach,  and  the  boat-house. 
One  summer  afternoon,  as  the  train  flew 
by  the  cottage,  (for  the  station  is  be- 
yond it  a  short  walk).  I  observed  quite 
a  concourse  of  people  on  one  side  the 
track— on  the  dock — and  down  by  the 
water's  edge.  So  when  the  cars  stop- 
ped, I  hurried  back  over  the  ground  I 
had  just  passed,  and  on  my  way  met  a 
man  who  told  me  a  little  boy  was  drown- 
ed in  the  water  in  front  of  my  house. 
What  a  desperate  race  Sparrowmss 
ran  that  day,  with  the  image  of  eaon  of 
his  children  successively  drowned,  pass- 
ing through  his  mind  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  flashes  I  When  I  got  in 
the  crowd  of  people,  I  saw  a  poor  wo- 
man lying  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  two 
other  women ;  some  were  bathing  her 
forehead,  some  were  chaflng  her  hands, 
and  just  then  I  heard  some  one  say, 
•*  It  is  his  mother,  poor  thing."  How 
cruel  it  was  in  me,  to  whisper  **  Thank 
God !  "  but  could  I  help  it  ?  To  rush 
up  the  bank,  to  get  the  boat-house  key, 
to  throw  open  Sie  outside  doors,  and 
swing  out  the  davits,  was  but  an  in- 
stant's work ;  and  then  down  went  the 
boat  from  the  blocks,  and  a  volunteer 
crew  had  pushed  her  off  in  a  moment. 
Then  they  slowly  rowed  her  down  the 
river,  close  in  shore ;  for  the  tide  was 
falling,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
iron  boat-hook  sank  under  the  water  on 
its  errand  of  mercy.  Meanwhile  we 
lashed  hooks  to  other  poles,  and  along 
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the  beach,  and  on  Ihe  dook,  a  number 
of  men  were  busy  searching  for  the 
body.  At  last  there  was  a  subdued 
shont— it  came  ^m  the  river,  a  little 
south  of  the  boat-house — and  the  men 
dropped  the  poles  on  the  dock,  and  on 
the  beach,  and  ran  down  that  way,  and 
we  saw  a  little  white  object  glisten  in 
the  arms  of  the  boat-men,  and  tben  it 
was  laid,  tenderly,  face  downward,  on 
the  grass  that  grew  on  the  parapet  of 
the  railway.  Foor  little  fellow !  He 
had  been  bathing  on  the  beach,  and  had 
ventored  out  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
jvrer.  It  was  too  late  to  recall  that  little 
spirit — ^the  slender  breath  had  bubbled 
up  thronfi^  the  water  half  an  hour  be- 
fore. The  poor  people  wrapped  up  the 
tinjr  white  death  in  a  warm  shawl; 
zokd  one  stout  fellow  took  it  in  his  arms. 


and  carried  it  softly  along  the  iron 
road,  followed  by  the  concourse  of 
people. 

When  I  came  up  on  the  bank  again, 
I  thanked  God,  for  the  group  of  small, 
sad  faces  I  found  there — partly  for  their 
safety — partly  for  their  sympathy.  And 
we  observed  that  afternoon,  how  quiet 
and  orderly  the  young  ones  were ;  al- 
though the  sun  went  down  in  splendid 
clouds,  and  the  river  was  flushed  with 
crimson,  and  the  bii'ds  sang  as  they 
were  wont  to  sing,  and  the  dogs  sported 
across  the  grass,  and  all  nature  seemed 
to  be  unconsciously  gay  over  the  mel- 
ancholy casualty;  yet  our  little  ones 
were  true  to  themselves,  and  to  humani- 
ty. They  had  turned  over  an  import- 
ant page  in  life,  and  they  were  profiting 
by  the  lesson. 


MY  WIFE  AND   I. 

¥IFE,  my  darling,  close  the  doors. 
Draw  the  curtains,  see,  the  fire, 
Ever  the  louder  the  rain  storm  roars. 
Rises  happier,  brighter,  higher. 

There,  on  the  ottoman,  nearer  still, 
Lay  thy  head  on  my  loving  breast — 

Stay — another — that  ringlet  will 
Take  his  kisses,  and  fdl  the  rest ! 

Toss  him  back  from  thy  delicate  brow. 
Lift  the  light  of  thy  laughing  eyes — 

Laughing  tenderly — tell  me  now, 
Which  was  foohsh,  and  which  was  wise? 

Ah !  when  we  walked,  that  summer  eve, 
Hushed,  on  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea. 

Was  it  not  heaven  made  us  believe 
This  was  waiting  for  thee  and  me  ? 

Was  it  not  heaven  ?     A  single  star 
Shook  in  the  sky — again  and  again 

A  white  sail  glimmered,  faint  and  far, 
Trembling  away  to  the  shadowy  main ; 

Thou,  with  thy  gaze  on  the  vanishing  ships ; 

I  that  watched  for  the  star  to  appear — 
Nay !  not  my  hand,  love !  Speak  to  my  lips ! 

Every  hope  had  its  harbor — here ! 
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CYCLOPEDIA    OP    AMERICAN    LITERATURE.' 


AMERICAN  literature  has  found  a 
complete  and  felicitous  chronicle 
in  these  volumes.  The  editors  have 
brought  to  its  preparation  an  enlight- 
ened love  of  letters,  rare  personal  ac- 
complishments, a  genial  antiquarian 
enthusiasm,  and  untiring  fidelity  and 
patience  of  research.  The  plan  of 
their  work  would  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Chambers's  "Cj^clopajdia  of 
English  Literature,"  to  which,  however, 
it  is  unquestionably  superior  in  the 
character  of  its  execution,  if  not  in  the 
interest  of  its  contents.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  compactness  with  which  it 
crowds  the  different  epochs  of  our 
literature  into  a  comprehensive  space, 
without  falling  into  a  meagre  and  un- 
fruitful brevity.  In  turning  over  its 
leaves,  we  are  often  tempted  to  stop 
and  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  editors, 
who  have  been  able  to  impart  such  a 
rich  variety  of  incidental  literary  in- 
formation, besides  the  leading  notices 
which  appropriately  introduce  the  se-  ^ 
lections  from  various  authors. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  intellectual 
culture  in  this  country  from  the  first 
dawn  of  literature  among  the  Puritan 
exiles  to  the  latest  productions  of  the 
present  day,  it  exhibits  a  complete  map, 
or  rather  a  finished  miniature  sketch  of 
the  development  and  performances  of 
American  talent  in  the  field  of  letters.. 
The  PDgrims  brought  the  love  of  learn- 
ing, with  their  household  treasures,  to 
the  promised  land  of  religion  and  free- 
dom. Many  of  the  early  pioneers  had 
received  the  choicest  education  of  the 
English  universities.  They  blended 
generous  studies  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  field,  and  the  practice  of  arms. 
They  handled  the  pen  with  no  less 
facility  than  the  axe  and  the  musket. 
Several  curious  specimens  of  their 
literary  tastes  are  preserved  in  these 
volumes.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
quaint,  rugged,  erratic  compositions, 
more  remarkable  for  their  earnestness 
of  thought  than  their  graces  of  style, 
and  showing  that  strong  sense  of  per- 
sonality which  prompted  their  writers 
to  leave  the  sweet  and  delicate  refine- 
ments of  their  English  homes,  for  the 
sake  of  elbow-room  in  the  free  wilder- 


ness. Among  the  primitive  worthies, 
from  whose  remains  we  have  more  or 
less  numerous  fra^ents,  are  the  famous 
New  England  divmes,  and  Cotton,  Nor- 
ton, Hooker,  Roger  Williams,  the  two 
Mathers,  the  excellent  John  Winthrop, 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Grov- 
emor  Bradford,  John  Eliot,  the  devoted 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  Peter  Folger, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Dr.  Fnmk- 
lin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sketch^ 
in  this  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  Roger  Williams — a  man  who,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  regarded  as  a  type 
of  the  best  elements  in  the  Puritan  cha- 
racter. Without  a  certain  spice  of  fii- 
uaticism,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
deemed  a  true  Pilgrim.  Earnest  re- 
ligious convictions  imply  an  exclusive- 
ness  and  zeal  which  must  always  appear 
fanatical  to  those  by  whom  they  are  not 
fuUy  shared.  But  Roger  WilUams  had 
no  sourness  or  austerity  in  his  religious 
composition.  Li  thb  sense,  he  could 
not  justly  be  called  a  fanatic.  Rather 
was  it  true,  that  his  nature  was  softened 
by  a  lambent  enthusiasm.  Hating  error 
much,  he  loved  truth  more.  His  mind 
expanded  in  visions  of  Gospel  freedom. 
He  cherished  a  pervading  sense  of  the 
infinite  and  imutterable  sweetness  of 
divine  things.  To  his  so^,  God  was 
not  the  echo  of  a  tradition,  nor  the 
logical  product  of  a  syUogism ;  but  a 
living  and  present  reality.  He  thus 
dwelt  in  the  sphere  of  umversal  ideas. 
His  convictions  were  absolute  and  all- 
embracing;  not  relative  and  limited. 
Hence,  by  a  natural  and  invincible 
necessity,  he  became  the  champion 
of  religious  freedom,  for  which  he  is 
justly,  and  not  too  warmly  eulogized 
by  the  editors  of  this  work.  As  they 
justly  remark,  with  him,  "the  right 
divine  of  conscience  was  not  simply 
having  his  own  way,  while  he  checked 
other  people's.  He  did  not  fly  from 
persecution  to  persecute."  He  founded 
the  rights  of  conscience,  not  on  pi*e- 
scription  or  privilege,  but  on  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  human  soul,  subject  to  no 
authority  but  the  law  of  God,  as  written 
in  its  own  nature.  ITjis  must  ever  bo 
the  glorious  distinction  of  Roger  Wil- 
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liams.  On  this  proud  eminence,  he 
stands  alone,  among  the  Pilgrims.  Nor 
was  his  attachment  to  principle  tainted 
by  the  pride  of  opinion.  Everywhere, 
he  manifests  a  free,  and  gentle,  and 
loving  sool.  Some  little  snatches  of  his 
poetry,  which  we  find  in  this  work, 
illustrate  the  tenderness  and  pious  sim- 
plicity of  his  character.  What  touching 
nalvet6  in  the  lines  which  compare  the 
material  deprivation  .of  the  Pilgrims  with 
the  luxurious  softness  which  they  had 
forsaken : 

**  Coarso  bread  and  water's  most  their  fare, 
O  England's  diet 's  fine ; 
Thv  cap  runs  o'er  with  plenteous  store 
Of  wholesome  beer  and  wine. 

**  Sometimes  Gh}d  gives  them  fish  or  flesh, 
Tet  they're  content  without : 
And  what  comes  in  they  part  to  friends. 
And  strangers  round  about 

**  Gk>d's  providence  is  rich  to  His, 
Let  none  distrustful  be, 
In  wilderness,  in  great  distress, 
There  ravons  have  fed  me." 

Another  of  these  little  poems  alludes 
to  his  suflFerings  in  exile ;  and  beautifully 
expresses  the  faith  in  the  divine  Power, 
which  formed  the  vital  essence  of  his 
soul: 

'*  Gk>d  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide, 
And  feeds  in  wilderness  I 
His  glorious  name,  while  breath  remains, 
O  that  I  may  confess. 

"Lost  many  a  time,  I  have  hud  no  guide, 
No  house,  but  hollow  tree ! 
In  stormy  winter  night  no  fire. 
No  food,  no  company : 

'*  In  Him  I  have  found  a  house,  a  bed, 
A  table,  company,: 
No  cup's  80  bitter,  hut's  made  sweet 
When  God  shall  sweetning  be." 

In  1683,  in  a  ripe  and  kindly  old 
age,  Roger  Williams  died  at  Providence, 
**  on  the  spot  which  his  genius  and  labors 
had  consecrated,'*  leaving  a  fame  which 
the  lapse  of  years  has  not  dimmed,  as 
the  friend  of  peace  and  the  assertor  of 
liberty. 

Coming  down  to  later  times  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  we  have  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, *'  whose  very  name,  since  it  was  con- 
secrated by  the  poet  Chaucer,  is  freshly 
suggestive  of  freedom;"  Mather  Byles, 
the  unrepentant  punster  and  bigoted 
tory ;  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  noble  de- 
fender of  popular  rights,  in  defiance  of 
British  power,  who  uttered  his  eloquent 
appeals  in  behalf  of  human  freedom  in 
the  West  Church  of  Boston,  where  his 


words  have  not  yet  ceased  to  find  a 
powerful  echo ;  Berkeley,  the  philosoph- 
ic enthusiast,  who  watched,  "  in  solemn 
vision, "  the  course  of  empire  on  its 
western  way;  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  first  metaphysician  of  his  day,  and 
endowed  with  the  acutest  intellect  that 
ever  drew  its  nutriment  and  inspiration 
from  New  England  training. 

The  Revolutionary  period  was  also 
fertile  in  literary  productions,  in  spite  of 
the  troubled  character  of  the  times. 
Among  the  writers  of  that  day,  there 
was  the  patriotic  Livingston  of  New 
Jersey ;  -James  Otis,  under  whose  im- 
passioned eloquence  **  American  Inde- 
pendence was  bom ;"  the  fiery -hearted 
John  Adams;  the  masters  of  humor, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  and  John  Trum- 
bull ;  the  two  Bartrams,  father  and  son, 
each  a  devotee  of  natural  science ;  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay, 
the  leading  political  philosophers  of  their 
day,  whose  profound  reasonings  aided 
to  embody  freedom  in  constitutional 
forms;  the  sage  Witherspoon;  the 
genial  satirist,  Hugh  Breckenridge ;  and 
to  name  no  others,  the  trio  of  Connec- 
ticut bards,  Tunothy  Dwight,  David 
Humphreys,  and  Joel  Barlow. 

Of  the  Kevolutionary  writers,  none  re- 
ceives a  more  elaborate  notice  than 
Philip  Freneau,  whose  memory  the  edi- 
tors labor,  with  pious  assiduity,  to  re- 
deem from  certain  prevalent  misappre- 
hensions. Although  sometimes  care- 
less in  their  execution,  his  verses,  they 
maintain,  are  not  destitute  of  genuine 
poetic  fire,  and,  both  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  merit  and  their  historical  re- 
lations, are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  generally  received. 
Freneau  was  bom  iuNew  York,  in  1752. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  French 
emigrants,  who  were  driven  to  this 
country  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  Having  graduated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  had 
Madison  for  a  class-mate  and  intimate 
friend,  he  soon  took  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs.  While  the  British 
troops  were  in  possession  of  New  York, 
he  was  arrested  as  a  rebel,  and  thrown 
into  the  infamous  prison-ship,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  receptacle  of  the  Re- 
volutionary victims.  He  did  not  fail  to 
celebrate  the  torments  of  this  place  in 
a  pun^nt  poem.  The  first  edition  of 
his  poUtical  writings  was  published  in 
1786  in  a  single  duodecimo  volume.  This 
was  followed,  in  a  year  or  two,  by  an. 
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other  volume,  containinff  further  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry,  and  several  prose 
compositions  of  a  miscellaneous  chcu:- 
acter.  A  more  complete  collection  of 
his  writings  was  published  in  1795, 
containing  some  three  hundred  poetical 
pieces,  including  specimens  of  de- 
scriptive composition,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  song,  story,  satire,  and  epi- 
gram. Freneau's  prose  writings  are 
marked  by  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  his  poetry.  Playful  and 
humorous  in  their  tone,  hold  and  ori- 
ginal in  thought,  and  of  a  polished 
style,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  fruits  of  that  kind  of  literature, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Paulding,  Irving, 
and  others,  has  gained  such  popular 
edat  among  all  classes  of  readers. 
Freneau  was  an  active  politician,  during 
his  whole  life ;  and  for  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  connected  with  the  newspaper 
press.  At  that  time  journalism  had 
not  assumed  the  rank  which  it  now 
holds,  as  a  vehicle  of  intelligence. 
Still  it  presented  sufficient  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  talent.*  With  a  far  less 
systematic  organization  than  at  the 
present  day,  it  perhaps  afforded  a  more 
congenial  field  for  original  fancies  and 
personal  humor.  Freneau  was  a  bitter 
partisan.  He  stamped  his  own  mind 
on  whatever  he  wrote.  He  had  an  evi- 
dent genius  for  newspapers,  although 
he  continued  to  indulge  in  the  compo- 
sition of  poetry.  Upon  retiring  from 
public  life,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
davs  in  New  Jersey,  but  continuing  his 
habits  of  intimate  social  intercourse 
with  a  large  circle  of  prominent  New-, 
Yorkers.  According  to  Dr.  Francis, 
whose  personal  reminiscences  of  Fre- 
neau are  embodied  in  the  sketch  by 
the  Messrs.  Duyckinck,  he  was  a  man 
of  kindly  disposition,  courteous  man- 
ners, and  highly  agreeable  conversation. 
Upon  his  visits  to  the  metropolis,  he 
was  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from 
many  eminent  citizens.  Governor 
George  Clinton  was  one  of  his  warmest 
friends.  He  found  a  genial  associate 
in  the  learned  Provoost,  the  first  Epis- 
copal Bishop  in  this  country,  who  had 
himself  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  war 
of  Independence.  With  Gates,  Freneau 
was  on  mtimate  terms ;  and  they  often 
compared  together  the  achievements  of 
Monmouth  with  those  of  Saratoga. 
With  Colonel  Fish  he  reviewed  the 
capture  of  Yorktown ;  discussed  the 
sufferings  of  the  prison-ship,  the  charms 


of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  piscatory 
eclogues  of  Sannazarius,  with  the  om- 
nivorous Dr.  Mitchell ;  supplied  Dr. 
Dewitt  with  materials  for  his  eulogy 
on  the  American  martyrs;  criticized 
Horace  and  Paul  Jones  with  Piutard ; 
descanted  on  tlie  chivalrous  virtues  of 
Baron  Steuben  with  Major  Fairiic ; 
reveled  in  the  day-dream  of  an  ideal 
democracy  with  Thomas  Paine;  and 
debated  the  projects  of  internal  im- 
provement and  artificial  navigation  with 
Dewitt  Clinton  and  Cadwallader  D.  Col- 
den. 

When  Dr.  Francis  first  made  the  ac- 
quintance  of  Freneau,  he  was  about 
sevcntjr-six  years  old.  Rather  below 
the  middle  height,  with  a  thin,  but 
muscular  figure,  shghtly  stooping  from 
age,  though  with  firm  step,  his  care- 
worn countenance  was  lighted  up  with 
intelligence,  and  he  spoke  with  a  clear 
and  impressive  enunciation.  He  had 
an  elevated  forehead,  dark  gray  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  habitual  pensive- 
ness.  His  iron-gray  hair  retained  the 
traces  of  its  early  beauty.  He  had  no 
love  of  display.  His  simple  dress 
might  have  been  taken  for  that  oF  a 
farmer.  His  favorite  theme  in  con- 
vei-sation  was  New  York — the  city  of 
his  birth ;  and  next  in  interest  was  his 
collegiate  career  with  Madison.  In 
spite  of  the  neglect  of  many  years,  he 
preserved  the  attainments  of  his  classi- 
cal studies  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  death  took  place  in  1832. 

Dipping  at  random  into  these  tempt- 
ing pages,  we  often  light  upon  pas- 
sages worthy  of  note  for  some  merit 
of  expression  or  thought,  independent 
of  their  connection  with  the  general 
course  of  the  narrative.  Thus,  apropos 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  early  toition 
by  a  Scotch  clergyman,  we  have  some 
interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  educating  the 
youth  of  this  country.  **This  is  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  the  great 
minds  of  America  received  their  first 
discipline  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
At  a  somewhat  later  day,  in  Virginia, 
William  Wirt,  another  legal  eminence, 
received  his  fir^t  culture  and  generous 
love  of  learning  at  the  hands  of  a 
clergyman — the  Kev.  James  Hunt  from 
Princeton.  James  Madison  was  edu- 
cated by  a  clergyman,  and  also  Legar^. 
Hamilton,  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
taught,  and  sent  to  New  York  by  a 
clergyman,  Dr.  Knox,  at  Santa  Cruz ; 
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and  two  clergymen  of  that  city,  Drs. 
Bodgers  and  Mason,  received  him  on 
hb  arrival.  In  New  England,  it  was 
the  general  rule.  The  clergyman  was 
the  sun  of  the  intellectual  system,  in 
Tillage,  township,  and  city.  John 
Adams  in  his  early  life — we  may  take 
him  as  a  fair  type  of  self- culture, 
seizing  upon  all  neighboring  advantages 
— was  almost  as  much  a  clerical  growth 
as  a  pupil  of  St  Omer's  or  the  Pro- 
paganda. Throughout  the  South  the 
clergyman  was  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  a  missionary  influence, 
which  does  not  suggest  itself  so  pro- 
minently as  it  should  to  the  American 
of  the  present  day.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  clergyman  only  in  his  re- 
lation to  the  pu^it ;  and  confirm  our 
notions  of  his  influence  to  the  family 
and  the  parish,  in  those  concerns  of 
eternal  welfare,  which  are  locked  up  in 
the  privacies  of  the  home  and  the 
heart.  These  spiritual  relations,  indeed, 
have  the  grandest  and  widest  scope; 
bat  there  are  others  which  should  not 
be  separated  from  them.  The  clergy- 
man not  only  sanctified  and  cemented 
the  parish,  but  he  founded  the  state. 
It  was  his  instruction  which  moulded 
the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  Living 
among  agriculturists  remote  from  towns, 
where  lanffuage  and  literature  would 
naturally  be  neglected  and  corrupted, 
in  advance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
school,  he  was  the  future  college  in 
embryo.  When  we  see  men  like  Mar- 
shall g^duating  at  his  right  hand,  with 
no  other  courses  than  the  simple  man 
of  God,  who  had  left  the  refinements  of 
civilization  for  the  wilderness,  taught, 
and  with  no  other  diploma  than  his 
benediction,  we  may,  indeed,  stop  to 
honor  their  labors.  Let  the  name  of 
the  American  missionary  of  the  colonial 
and  revolutionanr  age  suggest  something 
more  to  the  student  of  our  history  than 
the  limited  notion  of  a  combatant  with 
heathenism  and  vice.  He  was  also  the 
companion  and  guide  to  genius  and 
Yirtne.  When  the  memorials  of  those 
days  are  written,  let  his  name  be  re- 
corded, in  no  insignificant  or  feeble  let- 
ters, on  the  page  with  the  great  men 
of  the  state,  whom  his  talents  and  pre- 
sence inspired.'* 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  work 
b  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  South, 
which  is  here  more  fully  displayed  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.    The  record 


presents  an  imposing  array  of  names^ 
especially  among  3ie  more  recent 
writers  of  the  southern  states.  Kennedy, 
Legar§,  Cooper,  Pinkney,  Calvert, 
Gayarr6,  Simms,  Charlton,  Meyer,  the 
Cookes,  Thompson,  Hayne,  and  several 
others  are  made  the  subjects  of  honor- 
able notice  ;  and  full  justice  is  done  to 
their  various  accomplishments  in  the 
different  departments  of  literature. 

The  period,  extending  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  includes  the  great  writers  in 
prose  and  poetry,  who  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  chief  illustrations  of 
American  letters,  and  whose  names  are 
too  well  known  to  require  even  a  pass- 
ing allusion.  Of  the  latest  contempo- 
rary authors,  whose  brilliant  reputation 
affords  the  promise  of  permanent  fame, 
we  have  many  interesting  details  that 
have  not  before  appeared  in  print 
AnK>ng  these,  the  editors  have  given 
sketches  that  fm'nish  a  gratifjyring  proof 
of  the  freshness  and  vitahty  of  our 
literature,  of  Thomas  W.  Parsons,  whose 
recent  volume  of  sinewy  poetry  at 
once  raised  him  to  an  eminence  which 
was  no  surprise  to  the  connoisseur  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  previous  trans- 
lations from  Dante ;  of  John  Milton 
Mackie,  whose  Cosas  de  EspaHa  and 
other  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture exhibit  the  sparkUng  effervescence 
of  an  intellect  ripened  in  the  gravest 
studies;  of  Donald  Mitchell,  who  has 
opened  a  new  vein  of  sentiment  and 
pathos  in  the  effusions  of  Ik.  Marvel ; 
and  •of  Curtis,  the  versatile  Howadji, 
whose  pen  luxuriates  alike  in  pictures 
of  sunny  lands  abroad,  and  in  polished 
satire  of  social  follies  at  home.  In  the 
critical  judgments,  which  the  editors  ot 
these  volumes  express,  we  find  no  trace 
of  bitterness  or  of  favoritism,  but  the 
manlv  utterance  of  opinions,  which  are 
usually  in  accordance  with  the  verdict 
of  public  taste.  The  work  is  finished 
witn  an  elaborate  nicety  that  betrays 
the  spirit  of  true  scholarship — ^the  love 
of  excellence  and  completeness,  without 
regard  to  toil.  Minute  inaccuracies 
are,  of  course,  discoverable  amid  such 
a  multiplicity  of  details ;  but,  we  think, 
none  can  be  found  which  will  impeach 
the  general  fidelity.  A  large  collection 
of  portraits,  autographs,  and  cuts  of 
authors'  residences,  forms  an  appropri- 
ate embellishment  to  the  work,  and 
adds  much  to  its  interest  and  value. 
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THE  RANGER. 

ROBERT  RAWLIN !— Froste  were  falling 
When  the  ranger* s  horn  was  calling 

Through  the  woods  to  Canada. 
Gone  the  winter's  sleet  and  snowing, 
Gone  the  spring  time's  bud  and  blowing, 
Gone  the  summer's  harvest  mowing 

And  again  the  fields  are  gray. 

Yet  away,  he's  away. 
Faint  and  fainter  hope  is  growing 

In  the  hearts  that  mourn  his  stay. 

When  the  lion,  crouching  high  on 
Abraham's  rock  with  teeth  of  iron, 

Glares  o'er  wood  and  wave  away  ; 
Faintly  thence,  as  pines  far  sighing, 
Or,  as  thunder  spent  and  dying, 
Come  the  challenge  and  replying,  / 

Come  the  sounds  of  flight  and  fray. 

Well-a-day !     Hope  and  pray ! 
Some  are  living,  some  are  lying 

In  their  red  graves  far  away. 

Straggling  rangers,  worn  with  dangers, 
Homeward  faring,  weary  strangers 

Pass  the  farm-gate  on  their  way ; 
Tidings  of  the  dead  and  living. 
Forest  march,  and  ambush  giving, 
Till  the  maidens  leave  their  weaving. 

And  the  lads  forget  their  play. 

»♦  Still  away,  still  awa^ !" 
Sighs  a  sad  one,  sick  with  grieving, 

*'  Why  does  Robert  still  delay  ?" 
• 

Nowhere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
Does  the  golden-locked  fruit-bearer 

Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  where  hill-side  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches, 
Silver  coves  and  pebbled  beaches. 

And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay ; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay. 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

"  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  stay !" 

On  the  grain-lands  of  the  mainlands. 
Stands  the  serried  com  like  train-bands, 

Plume  and  pennon  rustling  gay ; 
Out  at  sea,  the  islands  wooded. 
Silver  birches,  golden  hooded, 
Set  with  maples,  crimson-blooded. 

White  sea-foam  and  sand-hills  gray. 

Stretch  away,  far  away. 
Dim  and  dreamy,  over-brooded 

By  the  hazy  autumn  day. 
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Gailv  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering, 

Leap  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray. 
On  the  grass-land,  on  the  fallow. 
Drop  the  apples,  red  and  yellow ; 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow, 

Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

And  away,  swift  away 
Sun  and  cloud,  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

Chasing,  weave  their  web  of  play. 

**  Martha  Mason,  Martha  Mason, 
Prithee  tell  ufi  of  the  reason 

Why  you  mope  at  home  to-day : 
Surely  smiling  is  not  sinning ; 
Leave  your  quilling,  leave  your  spinning ; 
What  irf  all  your  store  of  linen. 

If  your  heart  is  never  gay  ? 

Come  away,  come  away ! 
Never  yet  did  sad  beginning 

Make  the  task  of  life  a  play." 

Overbending,  till  she's  blending 
With  the  flaxen  skein  she's  tending. 

Pale  brown  tresses  smoothed  away 
From  her  faCe  of  patient  sorrow. 
Sits  she,  seeking  but  to  borrow. 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow. 

Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

**  Go  your  way,  laugh  and  play ; 
Unto  Him  who  needs  the  sparrow 

And  the  lily,  let  me  pray." 

**  With  our  rally,  rings  the  valley — 
Join  us  !"  cried  the  blue-eyed  Nelly; 
♦*  Join  us  !"  cried  the  laughing  May : 
"  To  the  beach  we  all  are  going, 
And,  to  save  the  task  of  rowing, 
,  West  by  north  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Blowing  briskly  down  the  bay ! 
Come  away,  come  away  ! 
Time  and  tide  are  swiftly  flowing, 
Let  us  tcLke  them  while  we  may  ! 

"  Never  tell  us  that  you'll  fail  us. 
Where  the  purple  beach-plum  mellows 

On  the  bluffs  so  wild  and  gray. 
Hasten,  for  the  oars  are  falling ; 
Heu:k,  our  merry  mates  are  cculing : 
Time  it  is  that  we  were  all.  in, 

Singing  tideward  down  the  bay !" 

"Nay,  nay,  let  me  stay ; 
Sore  and  sad  for  Robert  Rawlin, 

Is  my  heart,"  she  said,  "to-day." 

"  Vain  your  calling  for  Rob  Rawlin, 
Some  red  squaw  his  moose-meat's  broiling, 
%  Or  some  French  lass,  singing  gay; 

Just  forget  as  he's  forgetting ; 
What  avails  a  life  of  fretting  ? 
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If  some  stars  must  needs  be  setting, 

Others  rise  as  good  as  they." 

**  Cease  I  pray  ;  go  your  way  I" 
Martha  cries,  her  eye-fids  wetting ; 

••  Foul  and  false  the  words  you  say  I" 

••Martha  Mason,  heed  to  reason. 
Prithee,  put  a  kinder  face  on  !*' 

**  Cease  to  vex  me,"  did  she  say : 
**  Better  at  his  side  be  lying, 
With  the  mournful  pine-trees  sighing. 
And  the  wild  birds  o*er  lu  crying. 

Than  to  doubt  like  mine  a  prey ; 

While  away,  far  away, 
Turns  my  heart,  forever  trying 

Some  new  hope  for  each  new  day. 

•'  When  the  shadows  veil  the  meadows, 
And  the  sunset's  golden  ladders 

Climb  the  twilight's  walls  of  gray — 
From  the  window  of  my  dreaming, 
I  con  see  his  sickle  gleaming, 
Cheery-Toiced,  can  hear  him  teaming 

Down  the  locust- shaded  way ; 

But  away,  swift  away 
Fades  the  fond,  delusive  seeming, 

And  I  kneel,  again  to  pray. 

••  When  the  growing  dawn  is  showing, 
And  the  barn-yard  cock  is  crowing. 

And  the  homed  moon  pales  away : 
From  a  dream  of  him  awaking. 
Every  soimd  my  heart  is  making 
Seems  a  footstep  of  his  taking ; 

Then  I  hush  the  thought,  and  say* 

•  Nay,  nay,  he's  away  !* 
Ah !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  dear  one  far  away." 

Look  up,  Martha !  worn  and  swarthy 
Glows  a  face  of  manhood  worthy : 

•'  Robert !"  •'  Martha !"  all  they  say. 
O'er  went  wheel  and  reel  together, 
Little  cared  the  owner  whither ; 
Heart  of  lead  is  heart  of  feather, 
•Noon  of  night  is  noon  of  day ! 

Come  away,  come  away ! 
When  such  lovers  meet  each  other, 

Why  should  prying  idlers  stay  ? 

Bare  tlie  timbers,  quench  tlie  embers 
Of  their  red  leaves,  in  December's 

Hoary  rime  and  chilly  spray. 
But  the  hearth  shall  kindle  clearer. 
Household  welcomes  sound  sincerer, 
Heart  to  loving  heart  draw  nearer, 

When  the  bridal  bells  shall  say : 

'•  Hope  and  pray,  trust  alway ; 
Life  is  sweeter,  love  is  dearer 

For  the  trial  and  delay !" 
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THE    HAUNTED    KING    AND    THE    LOADED    DICE. 

"  The  etretohod  metre  of  an  antique  song.*' 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWANS. 


AS  the  Rajah  Nala  was  walking  in  his 
garden  at  Nishadha,  thinking  of 
the  beautiful  Damayanti,  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  It  flock  of  swans.  They  came 
from  a  cloud  above  the  garden,  dropping 
from  its  white  bosom  like  a  garland  of 
pearls.  Some  alighted  in  the  tanks, 
where  they  swam  merrily;  others  in 
flower-beds  and  on  tiie  boughs  of  trees, 
and  one  at  the  Rajah's  feet.  **  This  is 
strange,"  said  the  Rajah  to  himself;  **  I 
most  see  what  it  means."  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  clutch  the  bird,  but  it 
fled  before  him,  leading  him  down  the 
path  into  a  thick  groTe.  At  the  end  of 
the  grove  he  caught  it. 

**Slay  me  not,  king  of  men,"  stud  the 
swan  imploringly.  **  Know  that  I  am 
no  bird,  but  the  soul  of  a  loving  poet  in 
its  second  transmigration.  Pronounce 
over  me  the  sacred  words  of  the  Veda, 
and  I  shall  see  the  soul  of  my  beloved 
in  the  flock  of  swans.  In  return  for 
this  divine  kindness  I  will  fly  to  Vi- 
darbha,  and  praise  you  to  Damayanti. 
She  shall  think  of  no  one  save  you." 

•*  I  pity  all  lovers,"  said  the  Rajah 
with  a  siffh ;  "  and,  whether  you  serve  me 
or  notj  I  wiU  help  you  to  obtain  your 
mistress."  He  pronounced  the  mystic 
speU,  and  the  swan  saw  the  soul  of  its 
beloved.  "We  will  both  praise  you, 
king  of  Nishadha,"  san^  the  thankful 
bird,  and  calling  his  nustress  with  a 
human  voice,  the  pair  flew  away  in  the 
direction  of  Yidarbha. 

By  noon  they  reached  the  stately  city, 
and,  seeking  the  garden  of  Damayanti, 
they  dropped  in  a  bower  of  roses.  Now 
Damayanti,  being  fond  of  roses,  had 
bent  her  steps  to  the  bower  to  pluck 
one.  She  saw  the  swans  as  she  entered ; 
they  stood  side  by  side  like  lilies — ^like 
two  white  lilies  whose  heads  lean  toge- 
ther. 

**Nala  dwells  in  Nishadha,"  becan 
the  swans.  "  Wert  thou  wedded  to  Imn, 
Damayanti,  his  noble  strength  and  thy 
perfect  beauty  would  bear  divine  fruit. 
We  have  seen  the  gods,  and  the  Gand 
harvas,  tehir  singers ;  the  graceful-glid- 
ing people  of  Patala,  and  the  demons 
who  change  themselves  at  will;  but 
never  the  peer  of  Nala.    He  is  the  sun 
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among  men,  as  then  art  the  moon  among 
women.  If  the  peerless  wed  the  peer- 
less, blessed  shall  the  union  be." 

"I  love  Nala,"  said  the  wondering 
Princess ;  "  return  and  tell  him  so." 

"  We  go,"  sang  the  swans ;  and  while 
Damayanti  plucked  the  rose  they  flew 
back  to  Nala,  and  told  him  all. 

The  swans  took  the  heart  of  Dama- 
yanti with  them.  She  dwelt  no  more 
with  herself,  but  with  Nala.  The  roses 
faded  &om  her  cheeks  the  more  they 
bloomed  in  her  bower.  She  grew  pale 
and  melancholy,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
thought.  Her  handmaids  pitied  her 
secret  grief;  and  one  of  them,  who  had 
heard  uie  song  of  the  swans,  told  the 
royal  Bhima  that  his  daughter  pined  for 
the  Rajah  Nala.  **When  maids  are 
sick  with  love,"  said  the  wise  old  King, 
**  it  is  time  they  were  wedded."  So  he 
summoned  the  neighboring  Rajahs  to  the 
betrothal  of  Damayanti.  They  crowned 
themselves  with  garlands,  called  their 
armies  together,  and,  mounting  their 
elephants,  marched  to  Vidarbha.  Bhima 
received  them  with  honor,  and  they  sat 
on  thrones  of  state  in  his  palace,  while 
the  streets  swarmed  with  their  soldiers. 

The  news  of  the  approaching  betrothal 
reached  the  gods,  and  Narada  and  Par- 
vatas  ascended  to  the  world  of  Indra. 
The  Cloudy  saluted  them.  **  How  fares 
it  with  you  and  your  world  ?" 

'*  It  is  well  with  us,"  replied  Narada, 
the  friend  of  the  beautiful  Krishna. 

**  But  why  come  ye  alone  ?  Where 
are  mine  ancient  guests,  the  kings  and 
guardians  of  the  earth  ?  They  are  al- 
ways welcome." 

**The  renowned  Damayanti,  the 
daughter  of  Bhima,  is  about  to  choose 
a  husband ;  therefore  remain  the  kings. 
Thev  are  hastenmg  to  Vidarbha  with 
aU  lieir  pomp — suitors  for  the  Pearl  of 
the  World." 

"  Let  us  go  also,"  said  the  gods ;  and 
on  the  instant  they  were  in  their  chariots 
hastening  to  the  earth.  As  they  sank 
through  the  air,  they  saw  Nala  on  his 
way  to  the  court  of  Bhima.  He  drove 
his  chariot  as  skillfully  as  the  fire-god 
drives  the  sun.  His  hair  streamed 
behind  him  from  his  garland  of  flowers ; 
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hb  robe  flattered  like  flame.  Now  he 
checked  the  speed  of  his  flying  coursers, 
whereat  thej  tossed  their  manes  and 

Eawed  the  ground  impatiently.  Anon 
e  pHed  the  thong,  and  they  left  the 
wind  behind.  The  celestialfl  stayed 
their  chariots  in  mid-air. 

**  Ho !  Nala,"  they  shouted,  "  we  have 
a  message  for  you.  Stay,  and  do  our 
bidding.'* 

*^  Speak,  I  will  do  your  bidding," 
answered  the  Rajah,  folding  his  arms 
and  bowing  his  head.  *'  But  who  are 
ye,  and  what  is  the  service  ye  require 
of  me  ?'• 

**  Know  us,"  said  Indra :  **  we  are  the 
Immortals,  and  we  seek  the  love  of 
Damayanti.  ^  I  am  Maefaavan,  the 
Cloudy;  this  is  Yama;  and  yonder  are 
Agni,  and  the  King  of  Waters.  Go  to 
the  maiden  of  Yi^bha,  and  proclaim 
our  coming— say : 

•  Indra,  A^ni,  Varan,  Yama,  each  to  seek  thy 

hand  are  come ; 
One  of  these  celestial  beings,  choose,  O  virgin, 
for  thy  lord.' " 

*' Spare  me,  and  send  me  not  upon 
this  cruel  errand.  For  how  can  I, 
enamored  myself,  plead  for  you  ?" 

**  *  Speak,  I  will  do  your  bidding :' 
such  was  your  promise,  Bajah.  You 
know  our  bidding.  Do  it.  No  more 
delay." 

•*  But  how,"  sighed  the  unhappy  lover, 
**  how  shall  I  enter  the  palace  of  Bhima  ? 
It  is  guarded  strictly,  night  and  day." 

"Thou  shalt  enter,"  said  Maghavan; 
and  even  while  the  god  spake,  Nala 
found  himself  in  the  garden  of  Dama- 
yanti. He  entered  the  bower  of  roses, 
as  the  swans  had  done  before  him,  and 
there  he  beheld  Damayanti  and  her 
maids.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  au  early 
morning  sky  peopled  with  radiant  clouds 
and  governed  by  the  crescent  moon. 
Against  a  background  of  rose-buds  sat 
an  hundred  virgins,  clad  in  white,  airy 
and  graceful ;  and  in  their  midst  was 
Damayanti,  the  Moon  of  Beauty.  Her 
eyes  were  as  soft  as  lotus  blooms,  her 
waist  as  slender  as  the  stalk  of  the 
oung  bamboo,  and  the  waves  of  her 
•lack  hair  were  sown  with  pearls. 

The  heart  of  the  Rajah  leaped  within 
him,  like  a  stag  pursued  by  the  hunters ; 
but  he  remenibered  his  promise  to  the 
gods,  and  prepared  to  plead  their  cause. 

The  handmaids  of  Damayanti  sprang 
from  their  seats,  amazed  at  his  beauty 
and  strength ;  but  none  dared  to  accost 
him  before  the  princess.     Damayanti 
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shared  their  amazement  and  was  silent, 
till  she  remembered  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king ;  then,  her  royalty 
lending  her  speech,  she  thus  addressed 
the  Rajah. 

**Who  art  thou  so  beautiful  and 
strong,  and  how  hast  thou  entered  onr 
palace  ?  The  wardens  of  the  king  are 
watchful ;  his  mandates  are  stem." 

*^  I  am  Nala,"  answered  the  enamor- 
ed but  faithful  Rajah ;  **  Nala  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods. 

*  Indra,  Agni,  Vamn,  Yama,  each  to  seek  thy 
hand  will  come; 
One  of  these  celestial  beings,  choose,  O  vir- 
gin, for  thy  lord!'" 

"  I  hear  your  words.  Rajah,  but  I  can- 
not obey  them.  No  god  shall  be  my 
husband.  I  am  content  to  love  a  man. 
Thou  art  the  man,  0  Nala !  Before  I 
saw  thee  I  was  enamored,  the  swans 
sang  thy  praise  so  sweetiy;  and  now 
that  I  see  thee  I  cannot  but  give  thee 
my  heart  Wilt  thou  not  give  me  thine 
in  return  ?" 

When  the  princess  began  she  smiled, 
and  her  eye  beamed  in  the  Rajah's  face 
like  a  star;  but  as  the  river  of  her 
thought  deepened,  her  eye  dropped  to 
his  feet,  and  the  smile  vanished,  leav- 
ing a  blush  to  reign  in  its  stead. 

Nala  was  deUghted  to  know  himself 
beloved ;  but  his  promise  to  Indra  haunt- 
ed him ;  so  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his 
rebellious  heart,  and  persisted  in  his 
errand. 

**But  what  is  a  man  to  the  gods? 
Compared  to  the  gods  men  are  as  dust : 
displeasing  them,  they  hasten  to  death. 
Who  is  she  that  would  not  wed  Agni, 
who  compressed  the  world  in  his  fiery 
hand  ?  Or  Yama,  the  King  of  Justice, 
of  whom  the  world  stands  in  awe  ?  Or 
Indra,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Gods?" 

"  I  am  she,"  said  Damayanti ;  **  I 
worship  the  gods  as  gods,  I  cannot  love 
them  as  men.  I  will  choose  a  man,  and 
a  man  only  for  my  husband.  Thou  art 
the  man,  0  Nala." 

The  soul  of  the  Rajah  fluttered  like  a 
loori  who  sees  its  mate  through  the 
wires  of  a  cage/  **  I  have  delivered  my 
message,"  he  murmured,  kneeling  at 
her  feet ;  "  I  have  plead  for  others ; 
hereafter  I  shall  plead  for  myself.  Till 
then  weigh  me  in  thy  tiiought." 

The  blush  came  back  to  her  cheek, 
and  after  the  blush  the  smile.  *'■  Come 
to  my  betrothal  with  the  gods,  dear 
Nala,  and  I  will  choose  thee  for  my 
husband." 
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She  plucked  a  rose-bud,  and  handed 
it  to  the  Rajah.  He  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  and  wishing  himself  back  to  the 
gods  stood  in  their  presence. 

**  Have  you  seen  Damayanti,  and  de- 
liyered  oar  message  ?  And  what  says 
the  maid?" 

**I  have  seen  her,"  answered  the 
Rajah,  lifting  himself  to  his  full  hight, 
like  a  man  ennobled  by  a  heavenly 
thought;  "I  have  seen  the  beautiful 
maiden,  and  faithfully  plead  your  cause. 
She  rejects  your  suit,  0  gods,  and 
chooses  a  mortal  for  her  husband: 
even  me,  your  unworthy  messenger." 

**She  may  change  her  mind  before 
the  day  of  her  betrothal,"  replied  In- 
dra. 

•*  I  hope  not,"  muttered  Nala.  And 
the  swans  at  that  moment  flying  j^ast 
him,  he  charged  them  to  sing  his  praises 
anew. 

The  day  of  the  full  moon  came,  and 
Bhima  summoned  the  Rajahs  to  the 
betrothal  of  his  daughter.  In  loving 
haste  they  thronged  the  hall  of  state. 
It  was  splendid  with  columns  of  gold, 
and  a  triumphal  arch  of  pearl.  Fra- 
grant were  the  garlands  over  their  pro- 
fuse locks,  and  rich  their  pendent  ear 
gems.  Some  were  swarthy  and  vigor- 
ous, with  arms  like  battle  maces,  others 
were  as  lithe  €uid  delicate  as  the  five- 
headed  serpents. 

They  seated  themselves  upon  the 
thrones,  a  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Damayanti  appeared.  She  was  dressed 
royaUy,  as  became  the  daughter  of  a 
kin^.  Her  silken  vest  glittered  with 
golden  spangles,  her  wrists  were  loaded 
with  bracelets,  and  bells  of  silver  hung 
at  her  ancles  and  tinkled  as  she  walked. 
Her  steps  were  lighter  than  the  steps 
of  a  gazelle  when  it  picks  its  way  among 
flowers. 

She  glided  before  the  kings  like  a 
cloud,  looking  among  their  number  for 
her  betrothed.  She  found  him  leaning 
against  a  column.  And  yet  she  found 
him  not.  There  were  five  Rajahs  before 
her  Instead  of  one,  five  Nalas,  alike  in 
form  and  garb.  The  four  gods  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  their  messenger 
to  perplex  the  princess  in  her  choice. 
She  scanned  them  agmn  and  again,  but 
could  not  discern  Nala  from  his  coun- 
terfeits. 

**  How  shall  I  know  my  betrothed  ?" 
she  said  to  herself.  And  something 
whispered — **  Pray,  and  the  gods  wiU 
help  you."    She  folded  her  hands  on 


her  bosom,   and  bowed  her  head,  and 
prayed : 

TBS  PRATER. 

"When  I  heard  the  song  of  the  swans  I 
said — '  The  lord  of  Nishadha  shall  be  my  hns- 
band.'  By  this  truth  reveal  him  to  me,  ye 
loving  gods.'* 

**  1  have  not  swerved  from  him  in  word,  or 
thought.  By  this  truth  reveal  him  to  me,  ye 
faithful  gods," 

"  I  have  pledged  him  my  vow,  and  it  most 
bo  holily  maintained.  By  this  truth  reveal 
him  to  me,  ye  holy  gods.*' 

"  I  will  die  rather  than  take  another  for  my 
husband.  By  this  truth  reveal  him  to  me,  ye 
pitying  gods." 

The  prayer  of  the  woman  prevailed. 
The  gods  assumed  their  own  immortal 
shapes,  and  Nala  was  revealed  to  his 
beloved.  He  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  column  with  a  drooping  garland, 
while  the  fbur  gods,  Indrsi,  Agni,  Va- 
ran, Yama,  hovered  in  the  air  crowned 
with  stars.  Unlike  Nala,  they  cast  no 
shadow ! 

She  gazed  a  moment  in  their  divine 
eyes,  her  face  bathed  with  thankfid 
tears,  and  turning  to  the  Rajah  she 
lifted  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  threw 
a  zone  of  flowers  over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  take  Nala  for  mv  husband !" 

♦*  You  have  done  well,"  said  the  gods : 
but  the  kings  said  nothing  for  siting. 
The  king  of  Nishadha  stepped  from  the 
shadow,  and  clasped  the  hand  of  his 
beloved. 

**  Since  you  take  me  for  your  hus- 
band, fair  Damayanti,  know  me  your 
faithful  lord ;  as  long  as  my  soul  dwells 
in  my  body — so  long  am  I  thine !" 

**Be  happy!"  said  the  gods,  and 
each  gave  Nala  a  double  blessing. 
Indra  a  firm  gait  in  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  faculty  of  seeing  the  godhead. 
Agni  the  stars  at  noonday,  and  the  boon 
of  fire  whenever  he  wished  it  Yama 
eminence  in  virtue,  and  a  subtle  taste  in 
food.  And  Varun  the  power  of  mak- 
ing water  come  at  his  call,  and  flowers 
of  matchless  fragrance. 

Thus  Nala  won  Damayanti. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LOADED  DICE. 

Let  no  man  think  to  live  without  ene- 
mies, although  he  be  as  pure  as  the 
cods.  There  are  always  black  hearts 
m  the  world,  and  they  delight  to  throw 
dust  on  the  robes  of  the  good  and  wise. 
But  the  wise  and  good  of^n  fall  by 
their  own  weakness.  If  the  gods  are 
always  waiting  to  help  those  who  peir- 
form  their  duties,  the  demons  are  also 
waiting  to  haunt   those   who   neglect 
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them.  The  sky  is  not  broad  enough 
for  a  god :  no  chink  is  too  narrow  for  a 
demon.  But  let  no  man  despur.  The 
Vedas  are  a  well  of  trath. 

The  gods  blessed  Nala  and  Dama- 
janti ;  and  haying  no  fmrther  desire  to 
remain  on  earth — for  what  to  them  was 
the  pomp  of  the  Rajah's  bridal,  the 
splendor  of  his  marriage? — they  re- 
tomed  to  the  sky.  Midway  between 
Yidarbha  and  Mount  Mera  they  met 
Kali  and  Dwapara  flying  earthward 
like  two  dark  clouds. 

«' Whither  so  fast?"  said  Indra,  the 
Slayer  of  Giants. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  betrothal  of  Da- 
mayanti,"  answered  KaH.  **  My  heart 
has  entered  into  the  maiden,  and  I 
mean  to  make  her  my  consort" 

'*  The  gates  of  that  bridal  are  closed," 
said  the  bri^ht-tongned  Agni.  ''She 
hath  chosen  Nala  in  our  presence." 

The  brow  of  Kali  grew  black;  fire 
flashed  from  hb  eyes.  "  Heavy  be  her 
doom,"  he  muttered  with  a  stormy 
voice. 

"Not  so,  Evil  One,"  replied  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Gods.  "She  weds 
the  Rajah  by  our  permission.  He  b 
brave  and  good;  he  reads  the  four 
Yedas,  and  the  Puranna,  and  adores  the 
gods  with  offerings.  He  is  gentle  to 
all  living  creatures,  and  his  word  and 
TOW  are  sacred.  Whoever  curses  the 
noble  Nala  shall  find  his  curses  recoil 
on  himself.  He  shall  be  plunged  in  the 
torments  of  hell." 

So  said  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
vanbhed. 

"I  can  curb  my  wrath  no  longer," 
thundered  Kali  to  his  evil  companion. 
"  I  will  enter  into  the  heart  of  Nala, 
and  cast  him  from  hb  kingdom,  and  the 
sweet  embraces  of  hb  bride.  Thou 
shalt  assist  me,  Dwapara,  embodied  in 
the  loaded  dice." 

When  the  marriage  feast  was  over, 
and  the  kings  had  departed,  each  to  hb 
separate  kingdom,  Nala  bade  the  king 
01  Vidarbha  adieu,  and  returned  to 
Nishadha  taking  Damayanti  with  him. 
Before  them  flew  the  swans,  singing  a 
nuptial  song:  the  demons  came  behmd. 

Twelve  years,  twelve  happy  years 
passed  like  a  day ;  the  last  was  sweeter 
than  the  first,  as  evening  b  sweeter 
than  dawn.  The  flight  of  the  summers 
brought  Nala  and  Damayanti  two  fair 
children,  Indrasen,  a  noble  son,  and 
Indrasena,  a  beautiful  daughter.  But  it 
brought  tiiem  sorrow  also;  for,  when 


the  wines  of  the  twelfth  summer  were 
broken  by  the  arrows  of  autumn,  the 
demon  Kali  entered  into  the  heart  of 
the  Rajah,  and  Dwapara  was  embodied 
in  the  loaded  dice.  Twelve  long  years 
the  demons  watched  the  Rajah,  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  overthrow  him ;  but 
bis  wisdom  and  discretion  baffled  them 
all  that  time.  Nor  would  they  have 
ever  prevailed  against  him,  but  that  one 
eve  he  omitted  to  wash  his  feet  before 
praying  to  the  gods. 

It  may  seem  a  small  tibing  to  you,  ye 
men  of  this  athebtical  age,  to  neglect 
the  ablution  of  water;  but  what  says 
the  LAw-giver  Menu,  the  son  of  Brah- 
ma: "Men's  bodies  are  cleansed  by 
water,  as  their  minds  are  purified  by 
trulh ."    Be  warned  by  the  fate  of  Nala ! 

Kali  entered  into  the  heart  of  the 
Rajah,  and  straightway  beckoned  Push- 
kara,  the  Rajah's  brother,  to  play  at 
dice  with  him.  "  By  my  subtle  aid," 
said  the  malignant  fiend,  "thou  shah 
win  the  kingdom  of  Nbhadha." 

"  Come,  brother,"  said  the  envious 
Pushkara,  when  the  Ri^ah  had  finished 
his  prayer ;  "  come,  and  play  with  the 
dice."  Here  Dwapara  OEumged  him- 
self into  a  set  of  loaded  dice. 

The  Rajah  shook  his  head. 

"  You  fear  to  lose,"  said  the  conning 
gamester. 

The  Rajah  shook  hb  head  again. 

"Well,  I  must  play  with  myself 
then."  And  Pushkara  rattled  the  dioe, 
and  threw  as  badly  as  he  could.  The 
Rajah  resisted  the  temptation  for  a  long 
time;  but  hearing  the  rattling  of  the 
dice,  and  seeing  now  badly  hb  brother 
threw,  he  consented  to  pla^. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  pair  b^an,  and 
they  were  in  the  idol-wing  of  the  palace. 
They  played  all  night  by  the  light  of 
the  sacred  lamps,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  idob.  The  hours  passed  like 
moments,  and  every  moment  was  knell- 
ed to  its  grave  by  the  rattling  dice. 
No  matter  how  carefully  he  threw, 
Nala  always  lost. 

At  midnight  the  God  of  Sleep  came 
to  the  palace.  And  being  blinded  by 
the  lights  in  the  idol- wing,  he  peeped 
through  the  lattice  to  Imow  what  it 
meant.  He  saw  two  sleepless  men 
whose  feverish  unrest  warred  with  hb 
drowsy  quiet;  and  being  displeased 
thereat,  he  flew  to  the  chamber  of  Da- 
mayanti, and  struck  her  eyes  with  hb 
heavy  fingers.  She  slept  till  dawn, 
tormented  by  evil  dreams. 
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At  dawn  she  woke,  and  wondered  at 
the  absence  of  Nala.  She  waited  and 
waited,  but  still  he  came  not  At  noon 
a  Brahman  told  her  alL  The  news  of 
the  kine's  losses  were  soon  noised 
abroad,  ror  Disgrace  is  an  ill  bird  that 
no  cage  can  hold.  The  Councilors  of 
State  and  the  citizens  assembled  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  to  endeavor  to  re- 
strain the  folly  of  their  ruler.  They 
knocked,  and  knocked,  but  he  heard 
them  not,  he  was  so  intent  on  the  dice. 
But  the  Master  of  the  Chariots  heard 
them,  and  guessing  their  errand  told  it 
to  Damayanti. 

**  Noble  princess,  the  city  stands  at 
the  gate.  GU>  thou  to  the  kin^,  and 
tell  him  so.  Say  that  we,  his  loving 
subjects,  win  freely  pay  all  that  he  has 
lost;  but  that  we  entreat  him  to  play 
no  more." 

**  Rajah,  the  whole  city  is  at  the 
gate,"  whispered  the  princess  in  the 
ear  of  her  husband.  **  They  come  to 
jn>eak  to  their  Lord;  deign  to  admit 
them."  The  Rajah  shook  his  head,  like 
one  who  is  addressed  in  a  strange 
tongue,  but  answered  not  a  word.  She 
adcEessed  him  again:  he  turned  his 
back  upon  her. 

**It  cannot  be  Nala,"  she  said,  and 
shut  herself  up  to  weep.  "It  is  not 
Nala,"  said  the  citizens,  and  they  went 
back  to  their  homes  sorrowfully. 

When  the  gamesters  began  to  play 
their  stakes  were  light,  a  few  gold  coins 
at  a  time;  bat  when  the  loaded  dice 
had  emptied  the  Rajah's  purse,  he  threw 
for  the  diamonds  in  his  head-dress,  and 
the  jewel  in  his  signet.  Losing  these, 
he  gambled  away  his  chariots  and 
horses,  and  then  commenced  on  the 
royal  treasure.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  went  to  him,  and,  paying 
what  he  had  lost,  entreated  him  to  play 
no  more.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
them  and  doubled  the  stakes. 

Damayanti  sat  in  her  chamber,  and 
the  kingly  children,  Indrasen  and  In- 
drasena,  sported  at  her  feet. 

"They  are  the  children  of  a  kin^," 
she  thought;  **  but  they  will  never  m- 
herit  the  kingdom  of  their  father.  He 
will  lose  his  kingdom ;  and  I,  imhappy 
mother  that  I  am,  I  shall  lose  my  cml- 
dren.  But  no,"  she  said,  "  I  will  save 
them  while  there  is  time."  She  beck- 
oned Vrihatsena,  her  old  nurse,  and 
made  her  call  Yarshneya,  the  Master 
of  the  Ring's  Chariots.  He  was  just 
returned  from  a  journey,  but,  honoring 


the  queen  in  her  misfortune,  he  came  at 
once,  his  thong  in  his  hand  and  the  dust 
of  the  street  on  his  robes. 

"Varshneva,  thou  knowest  the  re- 
liance the  kmg  hath  always  placed  in 
thee.  In  this,  his  hour  of  peril,  thou 
must  help  him.  The  more  he  is  worsted 
in  play,  the  more  the  frenzy  of  play 
maddens  his  heart  There  is  some 
cheat  in  the  dice,  for  the  king  always 
loses,  while  Pushkara  always  wins.  He 
hears  not  the  voice'of  friend  or  kindred ; 
neither  will  he  listen  to  me,  his  true 
wife.  Yarshneya,  thou  must  aid  me. 
Yoke  the  steeds  of  Nala,  the  flying 
steeds,  and  place  our  children  in  the 
chariot,  and  bear  them  to  Yidarbha. 
Leave  the  royal  children  with  Eling 
Bhima;  also  the  chariot  and  the  steeds. 
He  will  provide  for  thee,  if  it  please 
thee  to  remain  in  Yidarbha ;  or  thou  art 
free  to  go  where  thou  yrilt  Go,  good 
Yarshneya,  go." 

Yarshneya  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Rajah's  council  and  departed,  taking 
the  kingly  children  with  him.  Bhima 
received  diem  with  open  arms ;  also  the 
chariot  and  the  steeds.  He  urged 
Yarshneya  to  remain  in  Yidarbha ;  but 
the  master  of  the  chariots  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  the  beggared  children 
of  his  sovereign.  So  he  excused  him- 
self and  went  to  Ayodhya,  where  he  be- 
came the  charioteer  of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rajah,  his  mas- 
ter, had  gambled  away  his  kingdom. 

"  All  is  lost !"  he  cried,  dropping  the 
accursed  dice. 

**  Not  all,"  dear  brother,  answered  the 
wicked  Pushkara.  "  Damayanti  yet  re- 
mains. Let  us  throw  now  for  Damayan- 
ti.    I  stake  my  kingdom  against  her." 

"Throw,"  whispered  the  demon  to 
tiie  haunted  king. 

"Yes,  throw !'•  rattled  Ae  dice, 
creeping  into  his  hand.  "  You  will  win 
all  back."    But  Nala  resisted. 

The  baseness  of  his  brother's  soul 
was  a  dagger  in  his  faithful  heart  He 
spoke  not,  but  stripped  himself  of  the 
last  remains  of  his  splendor.  Crown, 
sceptre,  robe — he  gave  Pushkara  aU, 
retaining  for  himself  only  a  single  vest, 
wrapped  in  which  he  wandered  from  the 
palace.  The  whole  city  stood  at  the 
gate  to  see  him  depart;  but  he  saw 
tnem  not,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Neither  did  he  see  Damayanti, 
his  true  wife,  although  she  wall^ed  beside 
him. 

So  Nala  lost  his  kingdom. 
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No  sooner  did  tbo  fallen  king  and 
qneen  leave  the  city  than  Pushkara 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the 
citizens  to  harbor  them  under  the  pain 
of  death.  He  also  sent  spies  abroad  to 
see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed. 
The  royal  fugitiyes  wandered  around  the 
walls  of  the  city  three  days  and  nights ; 
their  drink  was  water,  their,  food  berries 
and  roots.  The  Rajah  was  like  a  man 
bereft  of  his  wits,  or  like  a  man  walking 
in  a  dream.  He  strayed  aimlessly  from 
place  to  place,  seeing  all  things,  but 
understanding  nothing.  Damayanti 
followed,  guiding  and  guarding  his  foot- 
stejps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
while  it  was  yet  dusk,  she  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  her  old  nurse, 
who  warned  her  and  the  Rajah  to  fly, 
because  Pushkara  had  given  orders  to 
slay  them  both.  They  arose  and  fled, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon ;  for  they 
had  hardly  gained  the  highway  before  a 
band  of  horsemen  spurred  from  the 
palace,  and  surrounded  their  old  hiding- 
place.  The  Rajah  was  fain  to  wait  and 
see  the  end,  but  Damayanti  persuaded 
him  to  continue  his  flight.  It  was 
enough  for  her  to  see  the  ruffians  brand- 
ish their  spears  in  the  distance. 

The  road  in  which  the  fugitives  found 
themselves  was  beautiful.  It  wound 
through  groves  of  mangoes,  and  past 
lovely  gardens.  Berries  grew  on  its 
edge,  and  brooks  of  clear  water  rippled 
along  the  hedges.  But  by  and  by  it 
changed:  groves  and  gardens  there 
were  none ;  even  berries  and  brooks 
were  few.  At  last  it  became  a  belt  of 
dust  in  an  interminable  plain  of  arid 
grass.  The  Rajah  began  to  complain 
*for  want  of  food ;  but  Damayanti  com- 
plained not,  for  she  felt  her  husband*s 
sufferings  more  than  her  own.  As  long 
as  there  were  berries  enough  for  him 
she  forgot  her  hunger. 

The  noon  of  the  sixth  day  found  them 
in  a  desert  of  sere  grass.  There  were 
no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  no  brooks  or 
springs  at  which  tiiey  could  quench 
their  thirst. 

"We  shall  die  in  this  desolation,^' 
fretted  the  Rajah ;  "  bird  or  beast,  no 
living  thing  is  near." 

"My  lord  is  mistaken,*'  answered 
Damayanti;  "yonder  are  three  fine 
birds." 


"Where  ?"  asked  the  Rajah,  castiiig 
his  eye  over  the  dreary  plain. 

"  There,  beside  the  path,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  grassy  hoUow,  as  large  as 
the  nest  of  an  eagle. 

"  They  are  asleep,"  whispered  the 
Rajah.  "I  will  catch  them,  and  have 
a  banquet." 

He  drew  off  his  vest,  and,  holding  it 
in  his  hand  for  a  trap,  cautiousl;^  stole 
towards  the  birds.  They  were  birds  of 
a  strange  species,  white,  with  black 
spots  on  the  breast.  Their  heads  were 
tucked  under  their  wings.  "  They  are 
fast  asleep,"  said  he,  spreading  his  gar- 
ment over  them ;  "I  have  them  now," 

Tbey  snatched  the  vest  from  his  hand, 
and  sprang  up  in  the  air ! 

"  Instead  of  your  having  us,  Kala," 
said  they,  witii  a  human  voice,  "we 
have  you."  And  they  waved  the  vest 
in  his  face ! 

"  What  are  ye,  ye  accursed  birds  ?" 

"We  are  the  dice,  Nala — the  dice 
that  lost  you  your  kingdom.  We  have 
followed  you  ever  since  you  fled  from 
the  palace,  to  see  if  you  had  nothing 
else  for  us  to  win.  While  anything 
remained,  our  joy  was  incomplete.  But 
we  are  content  now,  for  we  have  robbed 
you  of  your  last  gaiment.  You  are 
now  as  low  as  the  lowest — a  naked, 
foolish  king!" 

When  he  saw  the  dice  flying  away 
with  his  garment,  he  desired  to  die 
alone. 

"  Wife,  hear,  and  profit  by  my  advice. 
We  have  come  to  a  forest  from  which 
many  roads  diverge ;  but  all  lead  to  the 
south.  This  on  thy  right  hand  passes  the 
city  of  Avanti  and  the  heights  of  Risha- 
van.  That  passes  Vindhya,  the  great 
mountain,  and  Payoshni,  the  river  that 
flows  to  the  sea.  Somewhere  near, 
perhaps  in  yonder  forest,  are  the  re- 
treats of  the  holy  hermits.  This  road 
will  lead  thee  to  Cosala,  and  that — it  is 
lined  with  shady  trees ! — to  thy  father's 
kingdom." 

"I  cannot  think  of  your  counsel, 
Nala;  for  only  to  hear  it  breaks  my 
heart.  How  can  I  leave  thee,  when 
thou  art  naked,  and  worn  with  hunger 
and  thirst  ?  There  is  no  herb  or  balsam 
in  sorrow  like  the  care  of  a  loving  wife. 
Let  me  remain." 

"What  dost  thou  fear,  thou  timid 
one,  that  I  will  leave  thee  ?  Fear  not 
I  might  abandon  myself,  but  never 
thee." 

"  Why,  then,  dost  thou  still  point  out 
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the  road  to  Yidarbha?  If  it  be  well 
for  me  to  go  thither — if  thy  better  coun- 
sel says,  ^Let  her  return  to  her  kindred ' 
— so  be  it.  We  will  go  to  Vidarbha 
together,  and  be  happy  there  with  our 
clmdren." 

The  Rajah  rose  above  his  ruin,  crown- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  his  lost 
royalty. 

••  Thy  father's  kingdom  is  a  mighty 
one;  mine  was  once  mighty,  too.  I 
left  Vidarbha,  a  king :  I  cannot  return 
thither  a  beggar.  Where  I  once  Ap- 
peared in  glory,  to  thy  joy  and  pride,  I 
win  never  appear  in  misery,  to  thy  sor- 
row and  shame.  I  return  as  a  king,  or 
I  return  no  more !" 

The  princess  smiled  on  her  husband, 
and,  wrapping  a  portion  of  her  own 
garment  around  him,  they  wandered 
hand  in  hand,  searching  for  water  and 
food.  They  found  neither,  although  the 
country  by  degrees  grew  richer.  At 
dusk  they  reached  a  hut  of  reeds.  Its 
owners  had  deserted  it,  leaving  nothing 
behind  them — ^not  even  a  mat  for  weary 
travelers  to  lie  on.  The  royal  beggars 
sat  on  the  bare  ground,  and  were  soon 
£EU!t  asleep.  But  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  haunted  king,  for  Kali  created  a 
troop  of  dreams  to  trouble  him.  He 
dreamed  of  his  lost  kingdom,  the  deser- 
tion of  his  friends,  his  weary,  hopeless 
wanderings,  till,  even  in  sleep,  he  could 
bear  no  more.  He  woke  with  an  evil 
thought. 

"Is  it  better  for  me  to  die,  or  to 
abandon  the  queen  ?  If  I  remain  with 
her,  she  will  suffer  shame  and  want; 
but  if  I  leave  her,  she  may  reach  her 
facer's  kingdom !" 

He  tried  to  forget  the  thought,  but  it 
returned  again  and  again,  until  it  per- 
suaded him  to  desert  his  wife ! 

•*  It  is  for  the  best,"  whispered  Kali. 

He  crept  from  beneath  the  garment 
of  Damayanti,  and  rose  softly.  **  You 
are  naked,  king,?'  whispered  the  demon. 
**  Damayanti  must  divide  her  garment 
with  me,"  thought  Nala ;  **  but  how  shall 
I  take  it,  and  not  wake  her?"  He 
groped  around  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
and  at  last  found  a  sword.  It  was 
hacked,  and  crusted  with  blood !  Kali 
nerved  his  hand,  and  helped  him  to  rob 
his  sleeping  wife.  He  divided  the  gar- 
ment, and  fled  from  the  hut;  but  his 
heart  relented,  and  he  came  back. 

"  Once  nor  sun  nor  wind  visited  thee 
roughly ;  but  now  thou  sleepest  on  the 
bare  ground!     How  will  it  fare  with 


thee  when  thou  shalt  awake  and  find 
thyself  forsaken  by  thy  lord?  May 
the  sun  and  wind  bless  thee !  May  the 
gods  protect  thee !" 

So  prayed  the  Rajah  above  his  sleep- 
ing wife,  and  again  fled  from  the  hut. 
A  few  steps,  and  his  heart  relented ;  he 
came  back  agedn.  Good  and  evil  divided 
his  mind,  as  the  sword  had  divided  the 
garment.  He  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  a  swing.  But  evil  finally 
prevailed — the  wretched  king  fled,  and 
lefl;  his  poor  wife  moaning  in  her  dreams. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  before  she  awoke. 
Not  seeing  him  beside  her,  she  shrieked 
aloud :  **  Where  art  thou,  Nala  ?  Speak ! 
Hast  thou,  indeed,  deserted  me,  or  do  I 
dream  ?  Never  before  hast  thou  broken 
thy  promises — wilt  thou  leave  me,  and 
break  them  now?  No!  I  wrong  thee 
by  the  thought.  Thou  art  only  hiding 
to  tease  me.  It  was  wrong  of  thee  to 
startle  me  so ;  but  thou  hast  had  thy 
sport,  so  desist — ^mock  me  no  more,  but 
return.  I  tremble  with  fear.  Thou 
thinkest  that  I  cannot  find  thee !  Thou 
art  behind  the  rushes  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle.  I  see  thee— away!  he  is  not 
there.  Unhappy  that  I  am!  he  has 
forsaken  me !  itajah,  Nala,  come  back ! 
I  will  be  no  trouble  to  thee.  Nothing 
shall  make  me  mourn,  save  thy  suffer- 
ings.   Return,  Nala,  return !" 

So  mourned  the  deserted  queen  by 
the  hut  of  reeds.  And  morning  begin- 
ning to  break,  dawning  whitely  in  the 
east,  she  commenced  her  search  for 
Nala.  Through  the  rank  jungle,  where 
the  grass  was  as  stiff  as  a  spear ;  tiirough 
the  haunted  forest,  where  the  under- 
growth was  dense  and  black ;  past  the 
holes  of  poisonous  serpents,  the  dens  of 
savage  beasts.  The  aead  leaves  under 
her  Set,  the  moss  and  vines  in  the  jun- 
gle swarmed  with  crickets,  whose  low 
chirp  made  itself  heard  above  the  chat- 
ter of  the  birds.  Birds  flitted  in  the  air, 
or  darted  from  bough  to  bough,  or  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  lucid  pools,  won- 
dering at  their  images  in  the  water. 
Now  and  then  a  stag  came  to  the  pools 
to  drink,  or  a  hump-backed  buffalo 
crushed  the  undergrowth,  in  search  of 
the  grass  he  loved.  She  saw  the  tawny 
lion  and  the  spotted  leopard  slink  to 
tiieir  dens,  and  the  wild  boar  rooting 
among  the  leaves.  Through  arbors 
draped  with  vines,  and  through  glens 
wasned  with  dew ;  past  pools,  and  riverst 
and  torrents,  and  over  the  shaggy  hills. 
But  no  sign  of  Nala ! 
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**  Why  hast  thou  fled,  0  Nala  ?  Ee- 
member  thy  vow,  call  to  mind  thy 
plighted  faith,  and  return.  Am  not  I 
thy  beloved,  thy  wedded  wife?  Is  it 
well  for  me  to  be  alone  in  this  awful 
forest,  where  bears  and  tigers  prowl 
— alone  with  but  half  a  garment  ?  I 
wander  like  a  sick  deer  whom  the  herd 
have  left  behind !" 

**  From  whom  shall  I  obtain  tidings 
of  my  lord?  Who  will  say — ^Lo!  he 
is  hereP  The  tiger  approaches  me 
with  open  jaws — ^the  tiger,  the  lapper 
of  blood,  *  Hast  thou  met  my  lord,*  I 
ask  him,  *Nala,  the  king  of  men?  If 
thou  hast  seen  him  console  me,  and 
show  me  his  hiding-place.  But  if  thou 
hast  seen  him  no^  devour  me ;  I  have 
no  further  need  of  life!'      The  tiger 

glares  at  me  a  moment  strangely,  and 
len  disappears  in  the  jungle.*' 

**  I  wander  and  wander  until  my  feet 
bear  me  to  the  holy  mountain,  Vindhya. 
It  rises  over  the  forest  like  a  lofty  ban- 
ner, a  banner  of  many  colors.  Its 
hundred  peaks  are  clothed  with  flower- 
ing trees;  the  teak,  the  sal,  the  sisu, 
cocoa  nuts,  arecas,  and  all  manner  of 
palms :  they  grow  to  the  very  summit 
Gigantic  creepers  festoon  their  trunks, 
frmt  ripens  in  the  shade  of  their  limbs, 
and  at  their  feet  blossoms  a  wilderness 
of  flowers.  Birds  call  to  and  answer 
each  other  on  the  stately  cli£fs,  and 
water  birds  dip  their  wings  in  the  spray 
of  falling  streams !  The  springs  £rom 
thy  peal^,  0  mountain,  wash  this  forest, 
the  birds  fly  in  its  bowers.  Have  they 
not  seen  the  Rajah?  But  thou,  thyself, 
seated  upon  thy  cloudy  throne,  looking 
over  land  and  sea,  hast  thou  not  beheld 
the  kingly  fugitive?  Answer  me,  stately 
Vindhya,  monarch  of  mountains ;  speak, 
console  an  afflicted  woman  !'* 

The  syray  fell  with  the  streams,  the 
birds  twittered  on  the  cliffs,  but  the 
mountain  was  silent.  A  li^ht  wind  ran 
£rom  summit  to  base,  and  bowed  the 
heads  of  the  trees,  but  voice  there  was 
none! 

**  I  know  not  where  to  find  my  love," 
moaned  the  miserable  queen,  **  1  am  like 
a  bird  that  hath  lost  its  mate,  a  leaf  that 
is  parted  from  the  tree:  the  wind 
blows,  the  sun  shines,  but  the  dead  leaf 
lives  no  more.  Neither  does  the  poor 
bird  sing,  but  fly,  fly,  fly,  till  she  drops 
down  dead  in  the  dust." 

The  unhappy  queen  wandered  three 
days  and  nights.  The  fourth  morning 
found  her  in  sight  of  the  forest  of  her^ 


mits.  It  was  a  grim  and  solemn  wood, 
with  grassy  spaces  in  its  depths.  In 
one  of  these  spaces  the  holy  facers  had 
built  a  circle  of  huts,  and  there  they 
dwelt,  each  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thou^ts.  They  mortified  their  bodies 
by  wearing  the  bark  of  trees  for  rai- 
ment, and  by  feeding  on  roots  and  leaves ; 
their  drink  was  thrice-strained  wat^ 
lifeless  and  pure.  The  cattle  of  Brahma 
grazed  in  their  pastures,  and  tribes  of 
monkeys  gamboled  in  their  trees.  The 
Poarl  of  Women  entered  the  circle  of 
their  dwellings,  and  saluted  these  sacred 
men. 

"Hail!  and  welcome!"  they  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice.  "  Be  seated, 
lady,  and  command  us." 

"  Blessed  are  you,  ye  holy  men,  for 
sorrow  troubles  you  no  more.  Ye  live 
blamelessly,  with  your  beasts  and  birds. 
The  grace  of  Heaven  waits  on  your 
thoughts  and  deeds." 

"Heaven,  indeed,  blesses  us — since 
we  have  seen  thee.  But  who  art  thou, 
thou  radiant  one — ^the  goddess  of  the 
wood,  or  mountain,  or  the  clear  soul  of 
the  river  ?     Blessed  spirit  speak !" 

"  No  goddess  am  I,  but  a  woman — a 
suffering  woman."  Here  Damayanti 
opened  her  heart,  and  related  the  histo- 
ry of  her  life,  from  the  day  when  she 
&:st  heard  the  song  of  the  swans  down 
to  the  moment  in  which  she  spake. 
"And  now  tell  me,"  she  said,  "ye 
truthful  Brahmans,  tell  me  if  ve  have 
seen  my  husband,  the  royal  Nala.  If  I 
see  him  not,  I  shall  die  ere  many  days, 
for  I  cannot  Jive  without  him." 

"There  will  be  a  time  hereafter," 
said  the  eldest  of  the  Brahmans,  a 
white-haired  man  of  four-score.  '  *  Beau- 
tiful !  the  hour  will  come.  We  see  it 
now,  through  our  devotions ;  but  thou 
must  watch  and  wait.  Assuredly  thou 
shalt  find  thy  husband  again,  and  he 
shall  regain  his  kingdom.  We  see  him 
seated  upon  his  throne,  glittering  with 
priceless  gems.  Be  patient,  lady.  The 
gods  are  in  the  skv,  the  sky  is  over  all !" 

"  I  will  try  to  be  patient,"  said  Da- 
mayanti, and  she  bowed  her  head  and 
prayed.  When  the  prayer  was  finished 
she  turned  to  thank  the  Brahmans,  and 
lo !  they  had  vanished.  Nor  only  they, 
but  their  huts,  and  the  cattle  that  had 
grazed  around;  only  the  monkeys  re- 
mained, and  the  trees  with  their  beards 
of  moss !  Then  Damayanti  knew  that 
the  gods  had  sent  her  a  vision  to  teach 
her  patience. 
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From  forest  to  forest,  from  plain  to 
plain ;  past  many  a  river,  and  many  a 
pleasant  mountain.  Wild  deer  in  the 
woods,  batterflies  in  the  plains,  and 
strange  bright  birds  overhecid ! 

At  last  she  came  in  sight  of  a  caravan 
on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  river  was 
cool  and  clear,  bordered  with  golden 
canes,  and  set  with  emerald  islands. 
Red  geese  clamored  on  its  banks, 
cuckoos  sang  in  its  reeds,  and  osprejs 
dropped  in  its  waves  like  falling  arrows. 
The  merchants  of  the  caravan  wei« 
watering  their  horses  and  elephants, 
when  Damayanti  approached.  Seeing 
her  wild  eyes,  her  pallid  face,  and  her 
matted  hair,  they  started  back  in  terror, 
thinking  her  a  demon  of  the  desert. 
Some  jeered  at  her,  while  others  pitied. 
These  last  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
sorrows.  She  related  her  history  again, 
and  ended  b^  asking  if  they  had  met 
the  Rajah  m  the  course  of  their 
wanderings. 

The  captain  of  the  caravan  answered 
her. 

** Illustrious  lady!  I  have  seen 
leopards,  tigers,  and  elephants,  lynxes, 
bo^Aloes  and  bears  in  the  uninhabited 
desert,  bat  no  sign  of  the  Rajah  Nala. 
Save  thyself,  I  have  met  no  human 
being.  I  swear  it  by  Manibhadra,  the 
god  of  travelers." 

*-To  what  realm  and  city  is  your 
caravan  bound  ?" 

**To  the  city  of  Subahu,  the  sove- 
reign of  Chedi." 

'•I  will  go  with  you,  for  it  may  be 
that  I  shall  find  my  lord  there." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  caravan 
reached  a  lake,  wide  and  pleasant,  fra- 
grant witii  lotus  blooms,  and  bordered 
with  grass  and  flowers  and  shady  trees. 
The  merchants  halted  under  the  trees 
and  camped  for  the  night.  At  midnight, 
when  they  were  all  asleep  dreaming 
of  their  gains,  a  herd  of  wild  elephants 
came  down  to  the  lake  fo  drink.  They 
scented  the  tame  elephants  and  rushed 
upon  them,  rolling  over  each  other  in 
their  fury  like  a  sHde  of  rocks  loosened 
from  the  brow  of  a  mountain.  Their 
path  was  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  instincts  of  the  tame  elephants  re- 
Tived,  and  they  returned  the  charge  of 
their  foes.  Then  began  a  terrific  battle 
from  which  few  escaped  with  life. 
For  elephants  not  only  fought  with 
elephants,  but  they  trampled  the  dream- 
ing merchants  by  the  lotu^  lake.  They 
iKAt  them  down  with  their  trunks,  gored 


them  with  their  gleaming  tusks,  and 
trampled  them  imder  their  feet  like  so 
many  weeds.  Some  managed  to  escape 
into  the  thickets,  some  climbed  the 
nearest  trees,  and  others  plunged  into  the 
lake  and  hid  behind  the  canes.  A  new 
impulse  seized  the  elephants;  they 
ceased  to  war  among  themselves  and 
turned  against  the  horses  and  camels. 
The  noble  horses  and  the  patient  camels 
were  no  match  for  their  clumsy  enemies : 
they  were  gored  and  trampled  to  death. 

Then  the  elephants  attacked  tiie  mer- 
chandise, ripped  open  the  bales  of  bro- 
cade, overturned  the  jars  of  perfume, 
and  scattered  the  pearls  in  toe  sand. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Damayanti 
awoke. 

**For  whose  sins  are  we  punished 
thus  ?"  exclaimed  the  merchants.  **  Have 
we  not  all  worshiped  Manibhadra,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Yakshas?  Have  we 
not  addressed  all  that  might  impede  us  ? 
We  started  on  our  journey  with  good 
omens,  and  no  planet  was  adverse.  How 
hath  so  evil  a  fate  befallen  V* 

And  others  answered  them:  "It is 
that  evil  woman  with  the  pallid  face  and 
the  matted  hair.  She  is  either  a  demon, 
or  a  sorceress  whom  the  demons  obey. 
Could  we  but  lay  our  hands  on  her  we 
would  stone  her,  or  beat  her  to  death 
with  our  staves." 

**  Let  us  search  for  the  witch,*'  said 
others ;  and,  lighting  their  torches,  they 
dispersed  in  various  directions.  But 
Damayanti  had  heard  them,  and  fled  in 
time.  She  fled  all  night,  not  knowing 
whither;  through  forests,  over  plains, 
and  past  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  saw  a  city  in  the  distance,  a 
mighty  city.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Subahu,  the  king  of  Chedi.  She  wan- 
dered up  and  down  its  streets,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  boys.  As  she  drew  near 
the  royal  palace  she  was  seen  by  the 
queen-mother,  who  was  walking  on  a 
lofty  terrace. 

**  Go,"  said  the  queen-mother  to  her 
nurse :  "  go,  and  lead  in  that  wanderer. 
She  is  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  the 
crowd  troubles  her.  Despite  her  pallid 
face  and  matted  hair  she  looks  a  aueen. 
Clouded  as  she  seems  with  griei,  half 
clothed  and  wet  with  night-dews,  she 
makes  our  palace  radiant." 

The  nurse  dispersed  the  crowd,  and 
brought  Damayanti  to  the  queen-mother. 

"The  greatness  of  thy  birtii,  lady, 
strikes  through  thy  present  sorrow  Hke 
the    wing    of   the   lightning  through 
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douds.    Tell  me  who  and  whence  thou 
art" 

THE  SONG  OP  DAMAYANTI. 

'*  I  am  the  handmaid  of  an  illustrious 
race.  My  palace  was  as  proud  as  this ; 
but  now  I  have  no  home.  I  wander  in 
woods  and  caves,  feeding  on  berries  and 
fruit,  and  drinking  water.  I  follow  my 
lord  like  his  shadow.^^ 

♦*M7  lord  was  tempted  by  fate  to 
stake  his  kingdom  on  the  dice.  He 
lost,  and  we  fled  together.  He  had  one 
garment  left,  but  that  was  stolen  from 
him  by  the  birds.  We  wandered  toge- 
ther maiiy  days  and  nights.  At  length 
I  slept;  and,  while  I  dreamed  of  my 
children,  he  severed  half  my  garment 
and  fled.  I  follow  my  lord  like  his 
shadow, " 

"You  shall  have  a  home  with  me, 
lady,  while  the  servants  of  my  house- 
hold seek  your  husband.  He  may  come 
hither  in  his  wanderings;  remain  and 
be  my  friend  till  he  comes." 

*'  Great  Queen !  I  will  remain  on  one 
condition — that  I  may  live  secluded 
from  men.  If  any  man  demand  me  in 
marriage,  let  him  be  punished.  J£  he 
demand  me  the  second  time,  let  him 
be  put  to  death.     Shall  I  go  or  stay  ?" 

**Stay,  Damayanti;  all  shall  be  as 
thou  wilt" 

So  saying  the  queen-mother  called 
her  dau^ter  Sunanda. 

*'Sunanda,  this  lady  is  your  hand- 
maid. She  is  noble,  and  of  your  own 
age.    Make  her  your  friend.*' 

**  I  am  your  fnend,"  said  the  artless 
Sunanda,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
fallen  Queen. 

So  ended  the  wanderings  of  Dama- 
yanti. 

THE  BOOK  OP  THE  CHARIOTEER. 

In  the  meantime  Nala  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  Ritupama,  the  King 
of  Ayodhya.     And  thus  it  happened. 

He  had  not  fled  far  from  the  hut  of 
reeds  and  his  moaning  wife  before  he 
saw  a  fire  blazing  in  the  jungles.  A 
voice  like  that  of  a  man  called  to  him 
from  the  flames.  **  Haste,  Nala,  haste !" 
''I  come!"  said  Nala,  and  he  plunged 
into  the  flame.  It  parted  before  Mm 
like  a  curtain,  and  he  stood  in  a  hollow, 
enclosed  with  a  wall  of  fire.  Looking 
'  around  to  see  who  it  was  that  called 
him,  he  saw  an  enormous  snake  coiled 
in  a  ring  at  his  feet. 

**  I  am  Karkotaka,  the  serpent,"  said 
the  trembling  snake.     **  Because  I  de- 


ceived the  famous  hermit  Narada  he 
smote  me,  and  cursed  me.  *  Live  in  the 
palace  of  fire,'  he  cried,  *till  Nala  shall 
lead  thee  thence.  No  one  but  Nala  can 
save  thee.'  Save  me !  O  Nala,  and  I  wiU 
show  you  the  road  to  happiness.  Think 
not  I  am  too  heavy  to  be  lifted.  Take 
me  in  your  hand,  and  see  how  lig^t  I 
can  grow." 

The  Rajah  stooped  and  lifted  the  great 
serpent,  who  shrank  and  shrank  tul  he 
was  no  bigger  than  a  worm.  Again  the 
wall  of  fire  parted,  and  the  Rajah  step- 

Eed  back  into  the  jungle.  As  soon  as 
e  felt  the  cool  air  he  stooped  to  lay  the 
serpent  in  the  grass. 

"  Bear  me  a  few  feet  f  mrther,"  entreat* 
ed  Karkotaka;  **and  as  thou  movest 
count  thy  steps." 

The  Rajah  counted  his  steps,  but 
before  he  reached  the  tenth,  the  serpent 
bit  him,  and  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  man  of  the  fourth  caste. 
He  was  deformed,  and  had  short 
arms. 

**  You  are  as  vile  a  serpent  as  Push- 
kara,"  said  the  Rajah  bitterly,  looking 
down  on  his  altered  form. 

♦*Fear  not,  I  have  but  changed  you 
lest  you  should  be  known.  I  have  not 
poisoned  you,  but  the  demon  who 
dwells  in  you.  Steeped  in  m^  venom 
he  shall  simer  the  deadliest  pams,  until 
he  releases  you  from  torment.  To  you 
my  poison  is  harmless.  But  now 
depart,  and  call  yourself  Yahuca,  the 
Charioteer.  Go  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya, 
the  palace  of  Ritupama,  and  become 
his  charioteer.  In  exchange  for  your 
skill  in  taming  steeds,  he  will  give  you 
his  wonderful  skill  in  dice.  Possessed 
of  that  you  shall  win  back  your  king- 
dom and  be  restored  to  your  wife  and 
chOdren.  These  garments,"  here  the 
serpent  drew  from  under  his  scales  a 
pair  of  celestial  vests,  "  will  restore  you 
to  your  proper  form." 

Nala  took  the  vests  and  wrapped  them 
in  the  garment  which  he  had  stolen 
from  Damayanti.  The  King  of  Ser- 
pents returned  to  Patala,  his  kingdom, 
and  Nala  started  for  Ayodhya. 

On  the  tenth  day  he  entered  the 
city,  and  sought  the  royal  presence. 

**  I  am  Vahuca,  the  Charioteer. 
There  is  not  my  equal  on  earth  in  the 
art  of  taming  and  dnving  horses." 

"Vahuca,  I  bid  thee  welcome.  Be 
thine  the  office  to  make  my  horses  fleet 
of  foot.  Thy  pay  is  ten  thousand 
suvamas.    Yarshneya  and  Jivala  are 
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thy  companions.  Be  happy  with  them. 
Yahuoa,  abide  with  me." 

So  spake  Ritupama  the  king,  and 
Nala  abode  with  him  and  became  his 
charioteer.  He  secreted  the  vests  of 
Karkotaka  and  the  severed  garment  of 
Damayanti,  and  tried  to  for^t  the  loss 
of  his  kingdom.  By  day  he  cheated 
himself  with  a  show  of  happiness,  so 
many  and  swift  were  the  steeds,  but 
when  evening  began,  his  grief  and  loss 
revived.  Every  night  he  sat  in  the 
king's  garden  and  moaned — *'  Where 
wanders  she  to-night  7^^ 

He  was  overheard  by  Jivala. 

"Vahuca,  for  whom  dost  thou  grieve?'* 

THE   BONO  OP  NALA. 

"  'Tis  an  old  story. 
"A  perfect  lady  was  wedded  to  a  man 
bereft  of  sense.     He  parted  from  her, 
(why,  the  song  saith  not,)  and  went  on 
his  way  alone.    Nightly  he  broods  over 
his    sorrows    and   sings    this   verse — 
^  Where  wanders  my  love  io-night?* 
*♦  'Tis  the  old  story ! 
"  The  perfect  wife  follows  her  husband 
in  the  dreary  forest.     She-  knows  not 
whither  she  flies.    She  hungers  and  is 
athirst.     The  forest  is  full  of  savage 
beasts.     She  walks  amongst  them  and 
sings — *  Where    wanders    my   life   tO' 
niAtV 

So  sang  Vahuca  the  Charioteer  in  the 
garden  of  the  king. 

But  now  the  Rajah  Bhima,  the  father 
of  Damayanti,  colleoted  a  btind  of  Brah- 
mans  and  sent  them  to  seek  his  son  and 
daughter. 

"  GU>,  and  find  my  children,  and  make 
me  happy.  Whoever  brings  them  to 
me  shall  receive  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  the  grant  of  a  town.  Nay, 
let  him  but  show  me  where  my  children 
are,  and  the  cattle  are  his.'l 

The  Brahmans  traversed  the  world, 
through  kingdoms,  cities  and  towns,  but 
found  no  tidings  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yantL  Among  their  number  was  the 
brahman  Sudeva,  whom  a  vision  led  to 
the  ci^  of  Chedi.  He  wandered  up 
and  down  its  streets,  reading  the  faces 
of  all  who  passed,  until  he  drew  near 
the  palace  of  the  king.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate day  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  fortu- 
nate day  to  Sudeva,  for  he  saw  the 
queen-mother  and  the  princess  Sunanda 
standing  on  the  palace  terrace,  and 
beside  them  a  stately 'lady  in  mean 
attire.  It  was  Damayanti ! 
"  It  b  she,"  said  Sudeva ;  **  but  how 


changed  she  is !  Once  she  was  like  the 
full  moon,  the  desire  of  the  world ;  now 
she  is  like  the  waning  moon  when  it  sets 
in  a  cloud.  She  is  an  uprooted  flower. 
a  tree  where  no  bird  sings." 

He  pored  over  her  pallid  face  and 
addressed  her  in  the  language  of 
Vidarbha. 

'*  I  am  the  Brahman  Sudeva,  and  I 
have  come  hither  in  search  of  thee,  by 
the  command  of  thy  illustrious  father. 
The  king  ihy  father  and  the  queen  thy 
mother  are  well ;  thy  brethren,  too :  also 
those  babes  of  thine,  the  girl  and  boy. 
But  they  ask  for  thee  continually — 
*  Where  is  our  mother  that  she  comes 
not?'  " 

"  See  how  fast  our  handmaid  weeps," 
said  the  princess  to  the  queen-motber. 
'*  Without  doubt  the  Brahman  is  the 
bearer  of  ill  news." 

The  queen-mother  left  the  terrace, 
and  beckoning  ^e  Brahman  to  a  in- 
ner chamber  questioned  him  concerning 
Damayanti.  He  told  thequeen-mother 
the  whole  sad  story,  now  that  her 
handmaid  was  the  daughter  of  a  kin^. 
How  she  had  a  king  for  her  husband. 
And  how  her  husband  had  lost  his 
kingdom  at  play.  *  *  Furthermore,  * '  said 
he;  "she  has  a  birth-mark  between 
her  eyebrows,  a  mole  in  the  shape  of  a 
lotus." 

The  queen-mother  listened  with  as- 
tonishment, and  when  the  Brahman  had 
called  Damayanti,  she  threw  herself  on 
her  neck  and  embraced  her. 

**  Thou  art  mine  own  sister's  daugh- 
ter," she  said  joyfully,  ♦*  my  dear,  dear 
sister's  child.  We  are  the  daughters 
of  king  Sudaman,  he  who  reigns  in 
Dasama.  Thy  mother  was  wedded  to 
the  mighty  Bhima,  I  to  Viravahu.  I 
saw  thee  once  in  my  father's  palace,  a 
babe  in  thy  mother's  arms.  I  remember 
the  lotus-mole.  Thou  must  return  to 
thy  father,  Damayanti,  to  thy  father  and 
children." 

*♦  I  have  been  happy  with  thee, 
mother,  thou  hast  been  so  kind  to 
me.  This  thy  palace  is  pleasant,  but 
there  is  one  in  Vidarbha  more  pleasant, 
because  it  contains  my  children.  Give 
me  leave  to  depart  at  once." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  the  queen  mother, 
and  she  ordered  a  palanquin  for  Dama- 
yanti, who  departed  for  Vidarbha, 
guarded  by  the  Brahman  Sudeva  and 
a  valiant  army. 

Bhima  received  his  daughter  with 
great  joy,  and  the  whole  city  welcomed 
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her  back  to  Vidarbha.  Her  children 
were  well,  but  both  much  grown ;  she 
left  them  buds,  she  found  them  flowers, 
the  sweetest  flowers  that  ever  hung  on 
a  mother's  bosom.  There  was  but  one 
thing  wanting  to  make  her  happy — the 
presence  of  her  lord  and  husband. 

"  If  you  would  have  me  live,"  she 
said  to  her  father,  ''help  me  to  find  my 
husband." 

Again  Bhima  called  together  his 
Bramnans  and  bade  them  seek  the  Rajah 
Nala.  Before  they  set  forth  Damayanti 
taught  them  what  to  say. 

**  In  all  places,"  she  said :  "  wherever 
men  are  assembled  be  this  your  speech. 

*♦ '  Where  didst  thou  fly,  0  gamester, 
after  robbing  me  of  half  my  garment  ? 

**  *  I  wait  my  return  in  the  forest.  Pity 
me  and  return !' 

"  Should  any  reply,  note  him  well,  and 
forget  not  his  answer,  for  ye  may  light 
upon  my  lord  in  your  search.  And  lest 
he  should  mistrust  that  ye  are  sent  by 
me,  and  may  again  reproach  him,  return 
without  delay." 

The  Brahmans  departed,  and  began 
their  search.  They  traversed  forests 
and  plains,  explored  the  cells  of  hermits, 
the  hamlets  of  husbandmen,  the  streets 
of  cities.  Wherever  men  were  assembled 
was  heard  the  wail  of  Damayanti — "  Re- 
turn, gamester,  return!" 

The  first  Brahman  that  returned  to 
Damayanti  was  the  wise  Pamada.  **  In 
the  course  of  my  wanderings,"  he  said, 
*'  I  found  mysouT  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Ayodhya.  I  spake  your  words 
thrice  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  but 
no  one  replied.  The  king  himself  was 
there  in  nis  chariot,  the  prosperous 
Ritupama.  After  the  king  had  gone, 
and  the  crowd  were  dispersed  the  king's 
charioteer  came  to  me.  He  was  ill- 
shaped,  like  a  man  of  the  fourth  caste, 
and  his  arms  were  short  and  deformed. 
His  name  was  Yahuoa.  He  saluted  me 
courteously,  and  groaning  in  spirit 
spake  wonls  like  these.  *  Women  are 
better  than  men,  for  in  grief  they 
possess  their  souls.  Forsaken  by  their 
faithless  lords  they  feel  no  anger.  She 
feels  no  anger  a^^ainst  her  lord  whose 
garment  was  stmen  by  the  birds.  He 
has  lost  his  kingdom,  and  forsaken'her; 
but  she  lotes  him  still.' " 

**I  love  him  still!"  cried  Damayanti, 
and  slipping  a  purse  of  gold  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brahman  she  sought  her 
mother. 

'*Let  not  what  we  have  heard  be 


known  to  my  Either;  he  has  cares 
enough  of  his  own.  But  call  the  wise 
Sudeva  that  I  may  speak  with  him.  He 
brought  me  to  you,  mother;  he  shall 
bring  my  husband  to  me.'  " 

Sudeva  came. 

**  Go  to  Ayodhya,  good  Sudeva,  and 
speak  with  Kitupama  the  king.  TeH 
him  that  I  hold  my  betrothal ;  say — *  If 
thou  wouldst  win  the  princess  Dama- 
yanti, speed.  Rajah,  speed !  The  time 
IS  reckoned,  and  when  the  sun  rises  she 
will  choose  a  second  lord.' " 

**  y  ahuca !"  said  Ritupama,  when  the 
Brahman  had  delivered  his  message, 
'*  the  princess  Damayanti  holds  her  be- 
trothal in  Yidarbha.  I  must  go  thiths 
in  a  day." 

It  was  an  himdred  yojannas ! 

♦*  Can  it  be  true,"  thought  the  wretch- 
ed Nala,  "  that  my  wife  wiU  wed  again, 
or  is  it  but  a  woman's  stratagem  to 
bring  me  back?  It  may  be  I  hare 
wronged  her  so  .that  she  loves  me  no 
more.  For  my  own  sake  I  will  obey 
the  king  and  drive  his  chariot  to  Yi- 
darbha. When  I  am  there  I  can  judge 
for  myself. "  Then  aloud  to  Ritupama : 
♦*  You  shall  go.  Rajah,  in  a  day !" 

He  went  to  the  royal  stables  and 
made  a  close  inspection  of  the  coursers, 
debating  in  his  mind  which  to  take. 
At  last  he  picked  out  four  that  blended 
strength  with  fleetness ;  hi^h  in  courage 
and  blood,  with  broad  nostnls  and  strong 
jaws.  They  were  bom  in  Sindho,  and 
were  swift  as  wind.  He  harnessed  them 
to  the  chariot,  and  the  king  sprang  in  it 
followed  by  Yarshneya.  Kala  gathered 
up  the  reins  and  they  were  tm.  The 
coursers  sprang  throu^  the  air  as  if  to 
unseat  them.  When  Kitupama  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  chariot  wheels,  and  saw 
the  science  of  Yahucahe  was  silent  with 
wonder. 

**Is  this  Matali  the  Charioteer  of 
Heaven  ?  is  it  skillful  Salihotra  who  baa 
taken  a  mortal  body  ?  or  is  it  Nala,  the 
wondrous  tamer  of  steeds  ? "  So 
thought  the  king  as  they  left  the  catf 
behind.  *'If  it  be  not  Nala  then  is 
Yahuca  his  equal.  They  are  alike  in 
age  and  science.  But  the  deformi^of 
Yahuoa,  his  ill- shaped  body  and  short 
arms — these  confound  me." 

Over  rivers,  over  mountains,  through 
forests,  over  lakes,  they  shot  like  bii&. 
The  rushing  of  the  chariot  blew  oflF  the 
mantle  of  the  king. 

**Hold,  an  instant,  and  let  Yarshneya 
alight,  and  pick  up  my  mantle.'* 
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**  It  is  too  late,"  said  Nala :  **  it  is  now 
ten  miles  behind  us !" 

''  Wonderful !"  said  Rituparna.  And 
coming  in  sight  of  a  tall  Viohittak  tree 
he  resolved  to  show  the  charioteer  his 
skill  in  numbers. 

**  How  manj  leaves  are  there,  Vahu- 
ca,  on  yonder  tree,  and  how  w^bxij  fruit  ? 
How  many  of  each  have  fallen  ?  There 
are  one  hundred  leaves  in  the  grass, 
and  only  one  fruit  There  are  fifty- 
millions  of  leaves  on  those  two  branches, 
and  firuits  two  thousand  and  ninety-five." 

Nala  checked  the  steeds. 

**  It  may  be  as  thou  sayest,  0  king, 
but  it  is  invisible  to  me.  I  y^  make 
sure  of  it  by  counting.  Until  I  have 
numbered  the  leaves  and  fruit  I  cannot 
know  whether  it  be  true,  or  not.  Let 
Yarshneya  hold  ^e  bridle  of  the  steeds." 

''We  have  no  time  to  stay." 

•*  Either  stay,  or  go.  Varshneya  can 
guide  the  steeiJs.    The  road  is  straight. ' ' 

"  If  we  reach  Yidarbha  before  sunset 
I  am  content." 

'*  The  sun  shall  not  set  before  you 
arrive,"  said  Nala  leaping  from  the 
chariot,  and  numbering  the  leaves  and 
frmt.  **It  is  even  as  thou  sayest,  0 
king !  There  are  fifty  millions  of  leaves 
on  the  two  branches,  and  fruits  two  thou- 
sand and  ninety-five.  Thy  power  is 
marvelous,  and  had  I  anything  to  offer 
in  exchange  I  would  solicit  the  secret." 

''  I  am  skilled  in  numbers,"  said  the 
kin^,  when  Nala  had  taken  the  reins 
agam,  *'  because  I  possess  the  science 
of  dice." 

*•  K  my  lord  will  make  me  a  master 
of  the  dice  I  will  give  him  my  skill  in 
steeds.  All  that  he  has  seen  and  more 
will  I  impart" 

''Be  it  so,"  said  Rituparna;  and  the 
two  kings  ezohanged  their  ma^o  arts. 

No  sooner  was  Nala  master  of  the 
dice  than  the  demon  that  haunted  him 
fled.  Tortured  by  the  curse  of  the 
Serpent,  Kali  suffered  the  deadliest 
pains,  writhing  like  a  serpent  himself. 
But  now  that  he  had  released  Nala  from 
torment  the  poison  ceased  to  work,  and 
be  resumed  his  proper  form. 

''  Curse  me  not,  Lord  of  men,"  sup- 
plicated the  demon  with  folded  hands ; 
''for  I  have  long  writhed  under  the 
curse  of  your  queen.  When  I  made 
you  desert  her,  she  cursed  me  in  her 
heart,  and  from  that  hour  I  have  borne 
the  very  ecstacy  of  pain.  The  venom 
of  KaAotaka  burned  me  also.  I  am 
plunged  in  the  fires  of  hell." 


♦♦  Gro,  Evil  One,"  said  the  generous 
monarch,  and  the  demon  disappeared 
in  the  Yibhittak  tree,  which  stands  to 
this  day  accursed.  No  eye  save  that 
of  Nala  saw  the  form  of  Kali,  and  no 
ear  save  his  heard  the  voice.  Yarsh- 
neya and  Rituparna  saw  a  dark  mist 
and  heard  a  mysterious  wind ;  then  they 
were  off  like  darts. 

When  the  setting  sun  touched  the 
domes  and  spires  of  Yidarbha,  the  sen- 
tinel on  the  walls  saw  the  coming  of 
Rituparna,  and  proclaimed  it  to  Bhima. 
While  the  Rajah  was  thinking  how  to 
receive  his  guest  with  due  pomp,  Ritu- 
parna rode  through  the  city  gate,  and 
up  the  broad  street  which  echoed  the 
thunder  of  his  chariot.  The  horses  of 
Nala  heard  the  echo  of  the  chariot  and 
pawed  and  trampled  as  if  tiieir  master 
were  there.  When  Damayanti  heard 
it  her  heart  throbbed  at  the  old  familiar 
sound.  The  elephants  in  the  stalls 
waved  their  lithe  trunks,  and  the  pea- 
cocks on  the  roof  stretched  their  lonff 
necks,  and  clamored  as  at  the  sound  of 
rain! 

"If  Nala  be  not  in  that  chariot"  said 
Damayanti,  '*  I  will  mount  my  bier,  and 
be  consumed  by  the  golden  fire."  She 
ascended  the  palace  turret  from  whence 
she  saw  the  chariot  It  stood  in  the 
middle  court  and  held  Rituparna,  and 
his  two  charioteers,  Yarshneya  and 
Yahuca.  Yahuca  cau^t  the  steeds  by 
their  bridles,  and  the  Rajah'  descended 
from  his  seat  and  greeted  King  Bhima. 

**  Hail !  and  welcome :  but  wherefore 
comest  thou?"  asked  the  king;  for  he 
knew  not  that  Damayanti  had  sent  a 
herald  to  Rituparna. 

"  To  salute  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Rajah,  with  a  ready  tongue. 

"Hum!"  thought  the  king.  "He 
would  never  ride  an  hundred  yojannas 
for  so  small  a  matter  as  that  But  I 
shall  learn  the  real  cause  hereafter ;  so 
let  me  wait." 

He  feasted  Rituparna  grandly,  and 
gave  him  a  wing  of  the  palace,  in  which 
to  rest.  "  Rest  after  your  long  journey. 
Rajah.  Rest  in  the  arms  of  sleep!" 
Rituparna  and  Yarshneya  lay  on  their 
couches,  and  Yahuca  sat  on  the  shaft 
of  the  chariot. 

Damayanti  remained  on  the  terrace. 

"  The  noise  of  the  chariot  was  like 
that  of  Nala,  but  no  Nala  was  with  it 
Can  it  be  that  Yarshneya  hath  caught 
the  trick  of  his  lord,  or  has  Rituparna 
obtained  his  magic  science  ?     But  who 
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IB  he  that  sits  on  the  shaft  of  the 
chariot?"  She  summoued  her  hand- 
maid, Kesenia,  and  commanded  her  to 
converse  with  the  charioteer. 

**  From  what  region  come  ye,  chario- 
teer, and  for  what  porpose  1  the  prin- 
cess would  know." 

**  King  Ritupama  heard  that  Dama- 
yanti  held  her  second  betrothal.  *  She 
weds  to-morrow,'  said  the  Brahman : — 
*  speed,  Rajah,  speed!'  It  was  but  an 
hundred  yojannas,  so  I  drove  the  king 
myself;  I  am  his  charioteer." 

*'  Who  is  the  third  that  journeys  witii 
thee?  and  who  art  thou?" 

**  The  third  is  Varshneya,  the  chario- 
teer of  the  King  of  Nishadha.  When 
Nala  was  driven  into  exile  Varshneya 
went  to  Ayodhy a.  My  name  is  Vohuca. 
I  am  famous  for  my  skill  in  driving." 

**  Does  Varshneya  know  where  Nala 
fled ?     What  hath  he  said  to  thee  ?" 

"  Neither  Varshneya  nor  any  living 
man  knows  aught  of  the  King  of  Nish- 
adha. He  wanders  up  and  down  tlie 
world  concealed ;  only  Nala's  self  knows 
where  Nala  is,  and  he  will  betray  no 
sign." 

**(xO  to  him  again,  Kesenia,"  said 
Damayanti,  after  listening  to  the  report 
of  her  handmaid;  "  take  your  stand  by 
the  chariot,  and  watch  what  he  does. 
Should  he  deme^id  fire  or  water,  as 
perchance  he  may,  let  neither  be  given 
tum." 

Kesenia  went,  but  soon  returned. 

**I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  his 
like;  he  must  be  a  god!  You  know 
the  second  gateway,  how  low  it  is  ? 
When  he  passed  through  it  he  bowed 
not  his  head,  as  others  do ;  the  portal 
rose  above  him.  After  the  King,  your 
father,  had  feasted  the  Rajah,  the 
golden  vessels  were  brought  to  this 
man  to  cleanse.  No  water  was  given 
him  :  he  looked  at  them  and  they  were 
full  of  water!  When  they  were 
cleansed  and  he  needed  fire  to  dry 
them,  none  was  given  him.  He  plucked 
a  handful  of  dr^  grass  and  held  it 
,  towards  the  setting  sun :  it  blazed  on 
the  instant !  He  handled  the  fire  un- 
harmed, and  dried  the  vessels.  Mixed 
with  the  grass  were  a  few  withered 
flowers :  he  molded  the  flowers  with  his 
hands,  and  they  stood  erect  on  their 
stems,  and  blossomed  anew  with  the 
richest  fragrance ;  I  saw  no  more,  but 
fled  to  thee." 

"  It  must  be  Nala !"  cried  Damayanti, 
joyfully,  remembering  the  gifts  of  the 


gods;  water  and  flowers  from  Yarmi« 
and  the  boon  of  fire  from  Agni. 

She  took  her  children,  Indraaen,  the 
noble  boy,  and  Indrasena,  the  beautiful 
girl,  and  sent  them  to  Uie  charioteer. 
He  wound  his  arms  about  them,  and 
folded  them  to  his  breast :  his  heart  run 
over  with  love  and  he  wept.  But  seeing 
that  Kesenia  watched  him,  he  dried  his 
tears.  **  They  are  so  like  my  own 
children  that  I  broke  out  in  tears :  but 
visit  me  no  more,  maiden,  or  men  will 
suspect  evil.     Depart  in  peace !" 

He  kissed  his  children,  and  handed 
them  back  to  Kesenia. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  princess, "  we  have 
watched  Valiuca  narrowly,  and  we  sus- 
pect him  to  be  my  husband ;  his  form 
alone  makes  me  doubt.  Have  him 
called  hither  that  I  may  satisfy  myself. 
Tell  my  father,  if  thou  wilt,  that  no 
man  may  accuse  us  of  wrong." 

She  left  the  chamber,  but  returned  in 
a  moment  with  matted  hair  and  pallid 
face,  wrapt  in  the  garment  that  she  wore 
in  the  hut  of  reeds.  It  was  severed  as 
on  that  fatd  night ! 

The  charioteer  shuddered  as  he  saw 
it. 

Damayanti  spoke. 

♦*Tell  me,  Vahuca,  didst  thou  ey&t 
hear  of  an  upright  man  who  abandoned 
his  wife  at  night  in  a  forest?  Who 
was  he  that  forsook  his  wife?  Who 
but  Nala,  the  king  of  Nishadha!  What 
oflense  had  I  committed  that  he  fled, 
leaving  me  oppressed  with  sleep?  I 
rejected  the  gods,  and  made  him  my 
husband.  I  was  true  and  faithful  to 
him,  and  I  bore  him  children.  I  gave 
him  my  hand  in  the  presence  of  gods 
and  men.  *  As  long  as  my  soul  dweUs 
in  my  body,'  (such  was  the  oath),  *  so 
long  am  I  thine!'  Why  did  my  lord 
depart?" 

The  charioteer  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

**  It  was  not  my  fault  that  I  lost  my 
kingdom  by  the  dice.  It  was  the  demon 
KaU  who  possessed  me.  It  was  he  who 
dragged  me  from  thee  in  the  hut  of 
reeds.  But  he  was  punished  by  thy 
curse  and  poisoned  by  the  bite  of  the  ser- 
pent I  became  a  hell  to  him,  a  hell  that 
giew  hotter  and  hotter.  But  he  haunts 
me  no  more,  Damayanti;  the  end  of 
our  sorrows  is  at  hand.  But  how  can  a 
noble  princess  swerve  from  her  lord  and 
choose  another  husband,  as  thou  dost 
thou  false  one  ?  The  heralds  go  up  and 
down  the  earth  by  the  command  of  the 
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king.  *  The  daughter  of  Bhima  is  about 
to  take  a  second  husband !  FI7  to  the 
wedding,  Rajahs !' " 

*'  My  lord,  my  lord,  no  heralds  pro- 
claim my  betrothal.  I  did  send  the 
Brahman  Sudeva  to  the  court  of  Ritu- 
pama,  but  it  was  to  draw  thee  hither. 
The  words  were  for  Nala  alone,  not  for 
the  Rajah.  1  knew  that  no  man  save  Nala 
could  reach  V idarbha  in  one  day.  This 
is  the  truth.  I  swear  it,  and  touch  thy 
feet.  I  have  committed  no  evil  against 
thee,  not  even  in  thought." 

She  called  the  wind  to  witness,  and 
the  life-giving  sun  and  moon. 

The  wind  answered  from  the  air : 

*'  I  have  watched  her  day  and  night 
for  three  weary  years.  She  hath  not 
sinned,  0,  kin^,  but  hath  kept  the 
treasure  of  her  virtue.  Cast  away  your 
jealous  scruples,  and  take  her  to  your 
bosom !" 

The  sun  and  moon  said  nothing ;  but 
the  sun  lifted  his  disk  from  the  west, 
and  shot  a  fiery  shaft  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Rajah,  while  the  moon  sunk  behind  a 
cloud. 

The  Rajah  drew  from  his  robe  the  half 
of  Damayanti's  garment,  and  from  that 
the  celestial  vests.  He  slipped  his  arms 
through  them,  and  was  restored  to  his 
proper  form.  He  was  no  longer  a  man 
of  the  fourth  caste,  but  a  ^oung  and 
beautiful  king.  Damayanti  shrieked 
and  rushed  to  his  arms,  sobbing  and 
laughing  in  a  bi^eath.  Nor  did  their 
bliss  end  here;  for  Kesenia,  guessing 
^  result,  entered  with  the  royal  chil- 
dren. 

**  Lay  your  head  on  my  heart,  dear 
wife,  while  the  children  lie  in  my 
arms.** 

Great  was  the  rejoicinff  in  Vidarbha 
when  it  was  known  that  uie  Rajah  Nala 
was  found.  Triumphal  arches  were 
erected  in  the  squares,  festoons  of  flow- 
ers were  hung  from  door  to  door,  and 
the  streets  swarmed  with  soldiers  and 
gaudy  banners.  When  Ritupama  knew 
that  his  charioteer  Yahuca  was  Nala 
the  king,  he  entreated  pardon  for  any 
discourteous  thing  that  he  might  have 
said  or  done. 

••  I  was  treated,  0  king,  more  like  a 
brother  than  a  servant.  I  dwelt  as 
pleasantly  with  thee  as  in  my  own  j)al- 
ace." 

So  said  Nala,  and  the  two  kings  made 
a  league  of  friendship. 

When  they  had  sojourned  a  month  in 


Vidarbha,  Nala  and  Damayanti  bade 
kmg  Bhima  adieu,  and  started  again  to 
reclaim  their  kingdom.  They  rode  in 
a  splendid  chariot,  attended  by  sixteen 
elephants,  fifty  horsemen,  and  six  hun- 
dred men  on  foot.  The  horses  of  Nala 
pawed  and  trampled ;  the  echo  of  his 
chariot  shook  the  earth.  When  the 
royal  party  reached  Nishadha,  they 
found  the  whole  city  waiting  at  the  gate 
to  receive  them. 

"I  have  wealth  again,  Pushkara," 
thundered  the  king,  as  he  strode  through 
the  door  of  his  palace.  **Come  -and 
play." 

**  Dear  brother !"  said  the  false  Push- 
kara. 

**  I  risk  all  I  have,  even  Damayanti. 
Stake  the  kingdom  against  her,  and 
play  for  your  life.  He  who  wins  a 
treasure  must  be  prepared  to  lose  it,  or 
die.  If  you  shrink  from  the  game  of 
dice,  there  is  a  game  of  swords.  Rattle 
the  dice,  or  stretch  the  bow  in  battle !" 

**  Thou  hast  treasure  to  play  with  me 
again.  1  thank  thee,  brother.  Dama- 
yanti, too,  is  a  part  of  the  stake.  1 
thank  thee  agdn.  When  I  win  the 
treasure,  as  1  shall,  she  shall  stand  by 
my  side  and  wait  upon  me." 

**  Talk  no  more,  but  throw  the  dice !" 

In  a  single  throw  Nala  won  back 
all  that  he  had  lost — his  jewels,  his 
horses  and  chariots,  his  treasures,  his 
kingdom ! 

"  The  kingdom  is  mine  again,  Push- 
kara;  all  mine.  It  was  not  thee  by 
whom  it  was  won  before,  but  the  demon 
Dwapara  embodied  in  the  loaded  dice. 
What  prevents  me  from  driving  thee 
out  of  the  land,  as  thou  didst  me? 
("Forgive  him,"  entreated  Damayanti.) 
But  have  no  fear ;  thou  art  my  brother 
still,  my  father's  son.  I  give  thee  tliy 
life  and  estates.  Be  happy,  brother. 
May  you  live  a  hundred  years !" 

**  There  is  not  your  equal  on  earth," 
said  Pushkara,  falling  at  his  feet.  **  May 
you  live  a  thousand  years !" 

**  Glory  to  Nala !"  shouted  the  mul- 
titudes around  the  palace,  "  Glory  to 
Nala,  the  great,  the  merciful  king. 
May  he  live  a  million  of  years !" 

So  Nala  won  back  his  kingdom. 


Here  end  the  books  of  the  Haunted 
King  and  the  Loaded  Dice.  And  now, 
good  people,  bow  while  the  Brahmans 
chant  the  Vedas.  **  Hear  US !  Hear 
us!  Brahma  I" 
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LEWES»S   LIFE   OP   GOETHE.^ 


"TITE  may  apply  to  Qoetiie  ike  senti- 
*>  ment  of  his  own  Shakespeare  und 
Kein  Ende,  and  say  that  his  interest  is 
perennial.  The  questions  which  he 
continues  to  excite  among  the  critics 
seem  endless,  whether  we  regard  their 
variety  or  their  duration.  What  has 
been  written  about  him  constitutes  of 
itself  no  small  body  of  literature.  Not 
to  mention  the  anecdotes,  conyersations, 
sketcheSf  lampoons  and  eulogies,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  occasion,  we 
might  reckon  the  critical  essays  upon 
his  works  by  the  thousands.  All  that 
he  ever  said  and  did  has  been  put  in 
print :  his  physiology  even  has  funiish- 
ed  a  theme  to  Cams  and  Hufeland: 
while  his  smaller  poems  have  originated 
bushels  of  controversial  pamphlets,  and 
his  larger  ones  become  the  texts  of  elabo- 
rate courses  of  lectures  at  ^e  universi- 
ties. Only  Dante  has  caused  more  dis- 
pute, and  only  Shakespeare  been  so  vo- 
luminously bewritten. 

The  questions  which  exercise  the 
critics  are,  whether  Goethe  was  a  poet, 
and  of  what  rank ;  whether  his  concep- 
tions of  art  were  the  lowest  or  the  lofti- 
est ;  and  whether,  personally,  he  was  a 
god  or  a  demigod,  or  merely  a  well- 
dressed  and  specious-looking  devil? 
Between  Menzel  and  Riemer,  between 
Heine  and  Carlyle,  we  may  find  all 
sides  of  these  questions  argued  with  in- 
finite talent  and  an  inexhaustible  enthu- 
siasm. It  seems  to  be  necessary,  in  the 
critical  world,  to  have  a  theory  of  his 
existence  and  character,  just  as  it  is  to 
have  a  theory  of  Hamlet,  or  of  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius.  Mr.  Lewes's  book, 
therefore,  is  only  one  more  contribution 
cast  upon  the  heap  which,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  been  rising  like  a  pyra- 
mid around  the  bones  of  the  great  king 
of  German  literature. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opin- 
ion of  the  work,  in  a  way  which,  on  a 
closer  perusid,  we  find  but  little  occa- 
sion to  qualify.  As  a  narrative,  it  abounds 
in  interest ;  much  of  it,  indeed,  is  an  ac- 
quisition to  literature ;  but  the  critical 
parts  of  it  we  cannot  estimate  very 
highly.  Mr.  Lewes's  principles  of  art 
are  so  superficial,  founded  as  they  are 
on  the  shallowest  of  all  philosophies. 


when  applied  to  the  deeper  problems  of 
art,  that  his  judgments  of  Goethe's 
works  are  not  always  worthy.  Their 
more  obvious  rhetorical  qualities  he 
feels  and  appreciates ;  but  tiieir  interior 
significance,  their  real  artbtic  value,  he 
often  misses.  Cherishing  a  kind  of 
phobia,  as  every  Positivist  must,  against 
everything  that  does  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face ELS  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face, 
and  havmg  adopted,  at  the  outset,  that 
stupid  commonplace  of  some  of  the 
Germans,  that  Goethe  was  a  Realist, 
while  Schiller  was  an  Idealist,  he  flur- 
ries and  flounders,  before  the  Wilhelm 
Meister  and  the  Faust,  like  a  firail 
coasting  shallop  suddenly  driven  far  to 
sea.  He  persists,  too,  in  trying  to 
measure  the  vast  billowy  waters  with 
the  line  and  lead  that  may  have  served 
him  so  well  among  his  native  creeks 
and  inlets. 

As  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  said 
of  Goethe,  the  opinion  is  fast  settling 
down  into  a  conviction,  that  the  phrase 
which  best  describes  him  is  this :  the 
Artist  of  his  age.  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him 
the  Spokesman  of  his  age,  and  Emer- 
son, varying  the  term,  the  Writer ;  but, 
it  is  clear  in  the  case  of  both,  that  they 
use  the  words  as  in  some  sort  synony- 
mous with  the  words  poet  or  artist.  He 
was  more  than  the  mere  secretary  or 
recorder  of  the  visa  et  cogitata  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  man  who  best  ex- 
pressed its  results — the  utterer  of  its 
aspirations— 'the  lens  which  brought  its 
varied  tendencies  to  a  focus.  He  was 
an  artist  in  this  sense,  that  his  endow- 
ments were  peculiarly  those  of  the  art- 
ist ;  because  his  whole  life  and  training 
were  artistic ;  because  he  produced  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  art,  in  its 
worthiest  department — ^that  of  poetry, 
and  because  he  was  so  tiioroughiy  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  of  art,  and  devoted 
to  it  with  such  a  consistent  and  absorb- 
ing devotion.  His  entire  outward  and 
inward  life  was  one  great  picture  5  the 
soft  atmosphere  of  beauty  was  the  ele- 
ment he  breathed ;  while  he  saw,  in  the 
issues  of  art,  results  as  gnmd,  univer- 
sal and  beneficent,  as  those  which  the 
philosopher  ascribes  to  his  science,  or 
the  vision  of  the  enthusiast  disoovers 
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in  the  unfoldings  of  his  reh'gion.  He 
was  not,  however,  like  our  Shakespeare, 
the  artist  of  humanity  and  all  time,  bat 
only  of  his  age.  His  mission  was  to 
interpret  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth cefttury  the  riddle  of  its  beiug ; 
to  gather  up  its  weltering  miscellany  of 
£&cts,  sciences,  philosophies,  and  arts, 
and  to  hang  them  on  its  front  as  a  gar- 
land of  flowers ;  to  exhibit  the  poetry  of 
its  vast  prosaic  explorations ;  to  detect 
the  unitary  and  tiie  universal  amid  its 
infinite  details;  and  to  mould  its  dis- 
tracted activities  into  some  sort  of  or- 
ganic vitality.  Whatever  his  deficien- 
cies, then,  they  were  the  deficiencies  of 
his  era,  and  whatever  his  greatness,  it 
was  the  greatness  of  that  era  consum- 
mated in  a  single  head,  or,  rather,  pre- 
cipitated from  Its  solutions  by  the  won- 
derful electricity  of  genius  into  a  single 
and  brilliant  result. 

We  shall  the  better  perceive  the 
force  of  these  truths  if,  following  Mr. 
Lewes,  we  first  run  over  brie^  the 
leading  incidents  of  his  career,  and  the 
more  prominent  trdts  of  his  writings. 

All  the  earlier  circumstances  of 
Groethe's  life  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  development  of  his 
fine  natural  parts.  Frankfort,  his  birth- 
place, cosily  lying  among  the  gardens 
and  green  fields  of  the  silver-flowing 
Maine,  though  a  provincial  town,  was 
bustling  with  ancient  associations,  and 
beginning  to  be  animated  with  modern 
activitj^.  Its  fairs  and  imperial  coronar 
tions,  its  quaint  old  customs  and  fan- 
tastic parades,  its  cloisters  and  trench- 
es, and  old  buildings,  contrasting  with 
the  bustle  of  commerce  and  free-citizen- 
ship, were  things  likely  to  excite  a 
youthful  imagination.  The  little  Wolf- 
gang, with  an  organization  so  sensitive 
that  already,  in  his  ninth  week,  as  Bet- 
tina  amusingly  tells  us,  he  had  trou- 
bled dreams,  who  could  be  convulsed 
by  a  look  at  the  moon,  and  was  savage- 
ly intolerant  of  any  kind  of  deformity 
or  discord,  and  withal  insatiable  in  its 
thirst  for  nursery  tales  (of  which  the 
good  mother  fortunately  had  a  store), 
was  early  and  richly  nourished  by  both 
the  gloom  and  the  glitter  of  his  native 
dfy.  A  genial,  brown-eyed,  handsome 
child,  he  appears  to  have  absorbed  all 
influences  with  a  keen  relish,  and  yet 
with  calm  thoughtfulness.  For  the 
most  part  he  saw  existence  on  the  sun- 
nier side,  in  country  rambles,  amid 
cheerful    friends,    rural    occupations, 
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hoine  sports,  studies  of  art,  and  coro- 
nation magnificences.  Yet  the  darker 
aspects  were  not  wanting  to  him,  as  we 
see  in  what  he  has  told  us  of  his  trem- 
bling visits  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  of  th« 
skulls  of  state  criminals  grinning  from 
the  highways,  of  the  judicial  burnings 
of  books,  of  the  seven  years'  war,  with 
its  excitements  and  family  feuds,  and 
of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
which  spread  consternation  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  account,  has 
omitted  many  of  these  details,  because 
they  were  already  so  charmingly  nar- 
rated in  the  autobiography. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  young 
Goethe,  with  his  sensibilities  and  im- 
pulses, that  his  father  was  of  a  rigid 
didactic  turn,  with  a  hand  and  eye  for 
art,  and  an  unyielding  zeal  for  disci- 
pline as  well  as  knowledge.  For  he 
was  thereby  indoctrinated  into  science 
and  history,  into  half  a  dozen  languages, 
into  riding,  and  drawing,  and  dancing, 
and  other  graceful  accomplishments. 
The  warm  affection  and  active  fancy 
of  one  parent  fed  his  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, while  the  stem  monitions  oi  the 
other  trained  him  into  character  and 
self-command.  On  the  one  side  was 
the  dear  and  noble  literature  of  the 
nursery,  with  its  ballads  and  snatches 
of  old  song,  and  puppet-shows,  opening 
the  child's  paradise ;  and  on  the  other 
was  classic  lore,  severe  tutorships, 
and  innumerable  accuracies  and  warn- 
ings, with  now  and  then  an  appeal  to 
ambition.  At  the  same  time,  toe  social 
position  of  the  family  drew  about  it  de- 
cided men — men  of  strong  natures  and 
cultivation,  whose  houses  were  furnish- 
ed with  books  and  pictures,  and  whoso 
talk  was  full  of  character  and  thought, 
all  which  aroused  the  intellect  of  the 
boy ;  while,  in  executing  their  little  er- 
rands among  artists  and  tradesmen,  ho 
was  brought  in  contact  with  the  hum- 
bler classes,  where  he  saw  life  in  its 
narrowness  and  debasement.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  one  of  these  excursions  from 
his  own  charmed  circle  into  the  nether 
regions  of  want  and  despfur,  that  he 
was  led  into  that  first  serious  experi- 
ence, which  imparts  so  singular  a  pathos 
to  his  boyish  life — the  passion  for 
Gretchen,  at  once  full  of  simplicity, 
fervor,  and  distress — a  passion  which 
rose  upon  h^n  like  a  fair  young  dream, 
and  then,  after  a  few  months  of  deli- 
cious dalliance,  withdrew  into  the  night, 
leaving  him  dark  and  lonely,  andinoon- 
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solable.  It  was  an  experience  that 
nerer  entirely  passed  awaj ;  for  when 
the  impetooos  D07  had  grown  into  the 
world-umoos  man»  the  ranished  Gretoh- 
en  reappeared  as  the  sad,  sweet,  imper- 
ishable ngore  of  the  Faast. 

G^the*s  youth  was  a  continoation  of 
the  same  farorable  influences,  con- 
trolled by  a  strong  inward  force,  which 
had  marked  eren  his  childhood.  His 
stodent  jears  at  Leipsic,  Strasbourg, 
etc.,  of  which  Mr.  Lewes  gives  the  best 
account  that  we  have  seen,  vastly  bet- 
ter than  Goethe*s  own,  where  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  stnm^lj  disguised, 
cover  a  penod  when  opimon  on  cul  sub- 
jects was  undergoing  a  singular  ferment. 
Full  of  buoyancy,  of  hope,  of  wild, 
ancouth,  provincial  life,  yet  growing 
witii  the  consciousness  of  uncommon 
strength,  **he  had,"  as  Wieland  said 
afterwards,  *'  the  devil  in  him  at  times, 
and  could  fling  out  before  and  behind 
like  a  young  colt"  He  seemed  pre- 
pared for  all  fortunes — ^for  fun  and  frol- 
ic, for  adventure,  for  study,  for  logic, 
and  for  love  and  religion.  Among  the 
musty  professors,  and  the  wild,  break- 
neck, but  withal  intellectual  students, 
he  was  at  home  with  all — a  young  un- 
acknowledged giant,  secretly  glorying 
in  his  prowess,  now  and  then  usmg  it  in 
very  grotesque  fashions — ^yet  docile, 
pretensionless,  avid  of  all  sorts  of 
knowledge,  and  possessed  of  a  great, 
free,  and  laughing  heart 

Gherman  literature  was  very  much  in 
the  same  inchoate  condition  as  himself 
— in  the  flush  of  a  mighty  youth — striv- 
ing to  emancipate  itself  from  the  swad- 
dlmg  bands  of  timidity,  imitation,  and 
awkwardness,  and  dashing  forward  to 
a  career  of  original  and  self-sustained 
power.  A  watery  deluge,  says  Goethe, 
swelled  up  to  the  venr  top  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Parnassus,  xet  a  rainbow  of 
promise  began  to  form  itself  upon  the 
clouds.  One  by  one,  minds  of  consider- 
able magnitude  managed  to  emerge 
ficom  the  prevailing  obscurity.  Gunther, 
Gk>ttsched,  Gellert  Gessner,  each  in 
his  line,  did  somethiiuf  to  bring  back 
the  national  writers  irom  the  stateU- 
ness  of  Roman  decorum,  and  the  tinsel 
of  French  glitter,  to  German  nature  and 
truth.  But  the  most  complete  revolu- 
tion was  eflfected  by  three  men,  very 
different  from  each  other,  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  and  Wieland,  of  whose  efforts 
Mr.  Lewes  gives  a  just  critical  view. 
The  straggle  was  long  and  difficult, 


giving  rise  to  the  fiercest  battles  of 
words. 

Goethe,  with  constitutional  ardor, 
threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  He  penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  mystery  which  had  baffled  infe- 
rior intellects.  His  good  sense,  his 
prodigious  attainments  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  learning,  but  more  than 
all,  the  unerring  instmcts  of  the  bom 
poet,  enabled  him  to  unravel  the  twists 
of  the  critics,  and  expose  the  inner  and 
deeper  principles  of  art.  Early  taught 
in  tne  school  of  the  noble  old  Hebrew 
prophets  and  singers,  and  more  recently 
initiated  into  the  wizard  ring  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  he  contemptuously 
broke  through  the  entanglements  of  a 
formal  and  shallow  pedemtry,  and  soared 
away  into  the  clearer  regions  of  poetic 
truth.  He  saw  the  barrenness,  the  con- 
straint, the  utter  futility  of  the  prescrip- 
tive principles  which  then  prevailed ;  he 
saw  that  artists  were  laboring  over  the 
stiff  and  hard  shell  of  the  matter,  not 
even  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  ker- 
nel; and  then,  with  doubt,  it  must  be 
confessed — with  hesitation,  with  mani- 
fold trial  and  sorrow,  and  perplexities — 
he  labored  painfully  but  surely  into  a 
conception  of  what  the  modem  spirit 
demanded  of  art 

Yet  his  attention  ¥ras  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  literary  and  artistic 
strivings  of  himself  and  his  contempo- 
raries. All  the  sciences,  and  nearly  all 
learning,  along  with  civil  society  itself, 
partook  of  the  general  confusion,  while 
his  nature  was  such  that  it  could  not 
rest  till  it  was  all  set  right  in  his  head. 
Medicine,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
religion,  he  pursued  with  almost  as 
much  fidelity  as  art ;  and  he  endeavored, 
with  the  same  native  and  decided  force, 
to  master  and  mould  their  elements  into 
unity.  And  the  singular  triumph  of  his 
activity,  the  great  beauty  of  his  power, 
was,  that  these  tormenting  and  moment- 
ous inquiries  were  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  exuberant  and  joyous 
outward  life — curious  adventures,  such 
as  are  known  only  to  the  roisteriiur 
student-life  of  Germany ;  frequent  and 
frolicsome  rambles  by  flood  and  field ; 
tavern-scenes ;  visits  to  distant  famous 
structnres,  even  to  manufactures  and 
mines;  love-commitments  that  stirred 
the  profoundest  depths  of  emotion;  a 
constant  interest  in  all  the  doings  of 
courts  and  cottages,  alternated  with 
protracted  studies,  with  deep,  almost 
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a^nmng  anestionings  of  the  riddles 
OT  the  world.  Thus,  whatever  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  his  broad,  mercurial,  rich 
nature  was  found  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  to  comprehend  it,  to  make  it  en- 
tirely his  own.  No  half-waj  tasting  of 
.existence,  in  any  of  its  forms,  was  satis- 
factory to  him :  no  manifesllition  of  the 
great  soul  of  humanity,  be  it  a  rural 
pastime  or  a  great  world-yenerated  in- 
tellectual system,  could  be  uninterest- 
ing to  him :  he  looked  at  mankind,  in 
all  their  likings  and  leanings,  with  open 
eye,  with  a  sunny,  open  heart.  In  the 
paraphrase  of  hia  own  distich — 

**  liife.  his  inheritance,  broad  and  fair ; 
Earth  was  his  seed-field,  to  time  he  was  heir." 

With  such  a  nature,  and  such  a  de- 
velopment of  it,  having  met  and  over- 
come most  of  the  trials  of  the  more 
impulsive  periods  of  life — a  naturally 
strong,  noble  figure  of  a  man,  richly 
adorned  and  embroidered  with  all  the 
graces  that  fortune,  family,  education, 
and  society  can  superadd — Goethe 
found  a  sphere  for  which  he  was  pecu- 
fiarly  prepared,  in  the  brilliant  court 
of  Karl  August.  The  young  Prince 
of  Weimar,  attaining  his  majority  and 
his  power  just  about  the  same  time, 
was  fortunately  one  who  had  a  heart 
capable  of  love,  as  well  as  a  head  fit  to 
rule.  The  sudden  but  lasting  attach- 
ment which  sprung  up  between  himself 
and  Goethe,  was  as  honorable  to  both 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and 
dignified.  Thoughtless  radicalism  has 
imputed  to  Goethe,  that  this,  on  his 
part,  was  devotion  to  the  ruler,  rather 
than  to  the  man ;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
this  friendship  was  one  of  reciprocal 
respect  and  equal  favor,  where  any 
social  advantages  conferred  by  the 
arch-duke  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  celebrity  conferred  by  the  poet. 
The  life  of  neither  of  these  illustrious 
personages  was  made  up  of  court- 
parades  or  court-intrigues,  but  of  use- 
ful labor  in  their  several  spheres. 
Karl  governed  his  little  province  with 
a  manly  sense  of  his  duty :  Goethe  im- 
mortalized it  by  the  best  works  of  tho 
best  modem  literature.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  rare  and  beautiful  sight,  this  intimacy 
and  good-will — cemented  in  earliest 
youth,  and  carried  on  to  late  old  age — 
between  one  worthily  bom  of  a  race  of 
Ungs,  and  another  destined  to  become 
greater  than  any  king.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  carp  at — ^there  was  much 


in  it  to  admire.  Goethe,  it  placed  a* 
once  in  a  position  where  his  mijestie 
and  gracenil  intellect  could  freely  un- 
fold— in  a  circle  of  cultivated  i^endsy 
possessed  of  leisure  and  means  for  the 

Sursuit  of  art,  and  capable  of  the  most 
elicate  appreciation  of  his  own  lofty 
endowments.  An  orgamzation  so  fine, 
and  yet  so  magnificent,  found  its  genial 
atmosphere  in  the  almost  ideal  refine- 
ment of  the  court.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners  could  not  be  corrapted  by  it* 
while  it  nourished  and  enriched  his 
imagination.  True,  Jean  Paul  has 
said  that  *' under  golden  mountains 
many  a  spiritual  giant  lies  buried;*' 
but  nad  they  been  greater  giants,  they 
might,  as  Gk>ethe  did,  have  melted  these 
mountains  with  images  of  beauty.  His 
court  life  was  valuable  to  him,  however, 
not  because  of  its  glitter  and  show,  but 
because  it  simply  gave  him  freedom* 
'Tis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  genius 
always  thrives  best  in  loneliness  and 
poverty;  as  life,  in  every  sort,  finds 
its  most  sure  and  healthful  growth  in  a 
fitting  and  congenial  medium.  Boms 
as  a  peasant  was  no  greater  than  he 
would  have  been  as  a  prince :  on  ths 
other  hand,  a  larger  nurture  would  have 
aided  in  a  larger  development.  Men 
of  strong  native  force  will,  it  is  trae, 
overcome  obstacles  of  formidable  com- 
pass; but  the  same  force  will  exert 
itself  all  the  more  effectively,  where 
such  obstacles  ore  wanting,  or  are 
of  a  less  oppressive  magnitude.  In 
the  one  case,  we  may  get  a  ragged, 
monstrous  upshoot — a  very  Polyphe- 
mus of  savage  energy :  in  the  other, 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  mightier,  self*, 
poised,  majestic  Jupiter.  Trae  enough, 
'*  ffold  mountains  have  buried  many  a 
spiritual  g^ant;"  but  there  have  been 
many  more,  we  think,  in  this  world, 
buried  in  mud-holes  and  ditches. 

Goethe,  we  have  said,  valued  his 
prosperous  condition  for  its  freedom: 
it  gave  him  opportunities  for  a  rare  and 
expansive  culture ;  it  gave  him  books ; 
it  gave  him  the  instruments  of  art ;  it 
gave  him  access  to  all  modes  of  life,  to 
aU  classes  of  society,  to  noble  and  enno- 
bling companions ;  and,  what  was  better 
'than  all,  and  so  essential  to  his  being, 
the  means  of  a  free  communion  with 
nature  by  observation  and  travel. 
That  impartial  judgment  of  men  and 
things,  which  was  one  of  the  kindly 
traits  of  his  character;  that  many- 
sidefl  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
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intelleotaal  destinies  of  humanity ;  his 
unceasing  researches  into  the  realms 
of  science,  and  his  miraculous  activity 
in  those  of  literature,  are  all  to  be  more 
or  less  ascribed  to  the  g^raceful  comfort 
of  his  external  circumstances.  Had 
he  been  cramped  and  tortured  by  the 
pressures  of  mdigenoe — as  poor  dear 
Kichter  was — this  impassive  Goethe — 
the  delight  of  women  and  the  admira- 
tion of  men — ^might  have  become  a 
rude,  double-fisted  iconoclast,  batter- 
ing away  at  all  established  things,  with 
the  fierce  rage  and  revenge  of  a  demon. 
It  would  have  been  a  sight,  truly, 
that,  for  men  to  look  at  and  tremble  ! 
such  sights  being  necessary,  too,  at 
times ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  Goethe 
has  served  us  better  in  another  way. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
Goethe's  life  at  court  was  in  any  de- 
gree the  life  of  a  courtier.  It  was  a  life 
of  universal  activity,  and  of  broad  in- 
tercourse with  men.  With  a  princely 
fiunily  at  its  head,  whose  taste  diffused 
a  love  of  art  and  letters,  while  its  active 
beneficence  cherished  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  people ;  with  the  two  most 
illustrious  of  poets  to  give  tone  to  its 
opinions,  and  provide  its  amusements ; 
with  the  excellent  Herder  and  kindred 
spirits,  for  its  preachers  and  models  of 
virtue ;  visited  all  the  year  by  Richters, 
a!nd  Humboldts,  and  Do  Staels,  by  the 
most  eminent  in  rank,  and  science,  and 
virtue,  of  all  lands;  the  centre  of 
thought  and  literary  productiveness  to 
cultivated  Germany — it  was  just  the 
sphere  for  his  peculiar  taste.  Yet  he 
was  not  confined  to  it.  He  often  sought 
the  refreshment  of  more  rural  scenes : 
now  wandering  away  into  the  sublimi- 
ties of  Switzerland,  and  ihen  again 
losing  himself  amid  the  beauties  of 
Italy.  Who,  indeed,  can  estimate  the 
influenofss  upon  his  spirit  of  these  far 
joumeyings  I  The  record  of  them  is 
m  his  works — ^in  those  conceptions  of 
the  All-Fair,  which,  filling  nis  soul, 
overflowed  into  his  speech.  What 
must  Italy,  for  instance,  always  so  en- 
rapturing to  the  northern  imagination, 
have  been  to  the  fancy  of  Goethe  ?  A 
land  of  wonder,  of  magic,  of  glory., 
Its  monuments  of  the  highest  that  man 
has  achieved  in  art;  its  statues,  its 
pictures,  its  architecture,  and  its  mu- 
sic, its  waters  and  its  skies — so  earlv 
longed  after,  so  passionately  enjoyed, 
as  Qie  lover  longs  for  his- mistress,  and 
dbsolves  in  the  soft  ecstacy  of   her 


embrace— translate  him  into  a  new  aad 
heavenly  world.  **  This  day,"  said  he, 
referring  to  his  first  sight  of  the  para- 
dise of  art,  **  this  day  I  was  bom 
anew." 

Thus,  in  endless  studies,  in  the  freest 
interchanges  of  friendship,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  immortal  thoughts,  in  delioioiu 
vbits  to  the  most  delicious  climes,  the 
years  of  Goethe's  manhood  passed 
away.  For  eight  years  and  more  he 
knew  '*  no  rest  and  no  haste,"  like  a 
star,  keepbg  on  its  "God-appointed 
way ;"  and  when  death  came  it  met  him 
busy  with  the  pen — the  implement  at 
once  of  his  pleasure  and  his  power;  and 
he  sank,  as  a  child  sinks  to  sleep  with 
the  clow  of  the  day's  activity  still  on 
his  cheek,  looking  forward  to  a  morrow 
of  hope  and  joy.  **  Let  the  light  enter," 
were  his  last  words,  echoed  back,  let 
us  hope,  from  a  region  where  all  is 
Ught. 

Having  seen  the  life  of  the  man,  let 
us  next  consider  some  of  those  works 
which  were  the  fruits  of  it ;  and,  what 
instantly  strikes  us,  in  regard  to  them, 
is  their  variety,  in  itself  a  proof  of 
power,  if  not  of  merit  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  ballads,  songs,  odes, 
satires,  novels,  biographies,  transla- 
tions, essays,  tragedies,  and  books  of 
science,  and  most  of  them  with  a  poco- 
liar  and  exquisite  skill.  His  poems 
modulate  through  all  the  keys.  His 
prose  is  the  most  graceful  and  trans- 
parent in  Gorman.  His  works  of  science, 
though  partly  superseded  bjr  more  re- 
cent labors,  are  yet  authonties  in  the 
closet.  We  read  them  all  with  delight, 
and,  while  we  are  reading  them,  think 
the  one  immediately  before  us  tiie  best 
of  the  whole.  It  is  only  on  mature  cri- 
tical reflection  that  we  learn  to  discri- 
minate their  comparative  value.  A 
few  are  then  seen  to  be  worthless,  like 
Stella  and  his  comedies  generally; 
others  again,  like  Clavigo,  not  superior  to 
to  the  average  of  productions  in  that 
kind;  but  the  greater  part  fix  them- 
selves in  the  memory  as  permanent  and 
indestructible  forms. 

Assuming  the  Iliad  to  be  the  stand- 
ard, the  walk  of  art  in  which  he  was 
least  eminent  was  the  epic.  His  Achil- 
leis,  it  is  true,  seems  like  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Grecian  song,  and  only  a  frtig- 
ment ;  for  it  has  none  of  the  breadth  of 
outline,  and  intensity,  and  weight  of  in- 
terest, which  give  so  much  grandeur  to 
the  pages  of  Homer.    Could  we  call 
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tho  Hermann  and  Dorethea  an  epic, 
instead  of  an  idyl,  we  should  still  have 
the  same  qualinoations  to  make;  for 
while  it  is  perfect  in  its  way,  fall  of 
sweet  pastoral  simplicity  and  artless 
ffrace,  breathing  the  odor  of  new-mown 
nay,  and  cheerful  with  the  song  of  birds, 
its  interest  is  scarcely  more  than  indi* 
Tidual  or  private.  The  dark  burden  of 
war  gathers  its  gloomy  folds  transiently 
oyer  the  loyely  scene;  but  soon  rolU 
away  into  the  distance,  leaving  the 
landscape  as  gentle  as  eyer,  and  the 
men  and  children  and  cattle  come  forth 
to  resume  their  labors  in  the  glitter- 
ing fields.  Nor  can  we  estimate  tiie 
dramatic  power  of  Groethe  as  highly  as 
some  haye  done  ;  in  which  respect  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewes.  His  dramas 
are  wonderful  poems;  but  are  rather 
dramatic  in  their  external  form  than  in 
inward  principle.  It  is  in  considering 
them  as  poems,  and  not  as  dramas,  that 
tiiey  impress  most  by  their  richness 
and  variety.  Their  very  names,  when 
enumerated,  recall,  to  the  reader  fami- 
liar with  them,  a  scries  of  the  most 
beautiful  images.  There  is  old  Goetz 
of  Berlichingen — the  burly  robber-hero 
— •♦  the  iron-fisted  self-helper" — ^with 
his  robust  earnestness,  his  heroic,  tender 
affection,  his  violent,  deep-rooted  feudal 
hatreds — perishing  at  last,^like  the  era 
of  which  he  was  a  type-^in  a  calm, 
almost  voiceless,  despair.  There  is 
Egmont,  encircled  by  a  mild  splendor, 
like  the  glory  which  wreathed  the  head 
of  his  own  Cl&rchen  In  the  vision,  walk- 
ing though  the  distractions  of  a  tumultu- 
ous, corrupt  time,  as  the  moon  wadeft 
among  the  gathering  night-olouds. 
Noble,  famous,  rich,  glowing  with  pur- 
pose and  hope,  he  is  yet  too  wise  or 
too  weak  for  his  age ;  he  cannot  yield 
and  cannot  conquer,  and  so  exhales, 
from  a  troubled,  weary  enyironment, 
amid  tweet  dreams  of  love  and  glory, 
bat  to  the  sound  of  muffled  drums. 
There  b  Tasso,  in  all  his  strengtii  and 
weakness,  surrounded  by  the  splendors 
of  a  court  and  the  applause  of  the  world, 
yet  pining  in  hopeless  love,  in  morbid 
self-communings,  lofty  ideals  alternat- 
ing with  miserable  jealousies,  and  the 
tenderest,  noblest  of  minds  going  out  in 
darkness,  till  he  seems  like  some  grand 
ixdn  of  his  own  Italy>  lifting  its  masses 
of  foliage  into  the  crystal  air  and  deep- 
bloe  skies,  when  the  sun  retires  behind 
tiie  purple  mountains  and  loaves  it  alone 
with  the  shadows  and  the  stars.    And, 


then,  there  is  the  Iphigenia— 4hat  state- 
ly Grecian  maiden  translated  into  a 
Christian  clime— as  severe  in  her  beauty 
as  the  creator  of  Antigone  would  have 
chiseled  her,  and  yet  as  lovely,  and 
tender,  and  sweet  as  the  modem  reli- 
gion can  render  the  soul  of  woman. 
All  these  are  inimitable  pictures;  bat 
our  space,  and  a  more  important  work 
at  hand,  warn  us  not  to  dwell  upon  their 
detailed  graces. 

The  most  original,  grand,  versatile, 
and  altogether  wonderful  of  Goethe's 
dramas,  is  unouestionably  the  Faust, 
which  stands  alone  in  its  kind,  as  the 
Hiad  and  King  Lear  do  in  their  kinds. 
We  know  of  no  poem  in  any  language 
to  the  writing  of  which  there  was  requi- 
site a  more  various  and  exalted  combi- 
nation of  faculties.  Other  poems  may 
be  more  organically  perfect,  and  de- 
monstrate a  larger  possession  of  certain 
high  faculties,  but  none  a  more  general 
possession  of  several  of  the  highest  fa- 
culties. It  is  epic,  tragic,  and  lyric,  all 
at  the  same  time — a  complete  story, 
and  a  development  of  character,  min- 
gled with  gushes  of  song.  Almost 
every  feeling  of  the  human  breast  is  ex- 
pressed in  it,  in  every  style  of  art.  The 
grand,  the  pathetic,  the  thoughtful,  the 
capricious,  and  the  supematxiral  alter- 
nate through  its  mystic  pages,  as  in  a 
dream :  grotesque  and  scornful  faces 
peer  on  us  from  the  air ;  visions  of 
baffled  efforts,  and  wasted  hopes,  tmd 
broken  hearts,  break  in  among  choirs 
of  angelie  voices,  and  men,  and  mon- 
sters, and  setaphs,  and  tho  Supreme 
Gk>d,  take  part  in  the  ever  shifting  play 
of  faces.  Wild  as  the  drama  is,  how- 
a/er,  tumultuous  and  many-voiced  as 
are  its  sounds,  from  the  harsh  discords 
of  deyils'  laughs,  to  the  sweetest,  ten- 
derest human  utterances,  it  is  singu- 
larly true  in  its  delineation  of  character. 
The  personages,  of  the  first  part  more 
especially,  are  real  Hying  beings,  as 
much  BO  as  Macbeth  or  the  Moor. 
Faust  himself,  with  his  far-reaohiuK 
thoughts,  and  insatiate  but  baffled 
thirst  for  knowledge,  is  as  near  to  the 
mind  of  every  thinking  man  as  ever 
was  the  generous,  unhappy  Hamlet 
His  early  yearnings  for  truth,  his  wea- 
riness at  the  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofita- 
ble commonplaces  of  the  world,  his 
eagerness  to  love,  his  great  wrestiings 
witii  evil,  and  his  subsequent  sdf-aban- 
donment  and  woe,  reach  the  depths  of 
our  hearts,  and  seem  experiences  that 
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hare  been,  or  maj  yet  be,  our  own. 
We  feel,  the  most  of  us,  that  we,  too, 
have  been  borne  along  the  same  tem- 
pestuous waters  of  life.  His  compa- 
nion, Mephisto,  has  also  been  our  com- 
panion. We  recognize  him  as  a  well- 
known  individual,  always  true  to  the 
laws  of  his  own  bein^,  who  has  whis- 
pered many  a  temptation  into  our  ears, 
or,  what  is  worse,  has  whispered  many 
a  consolation.  He  b  a  hideous  dis- 
guised consistency  throughout ;  and,  as 
some  one  has  said,  the  identical  devil 
of  modem  times.  But  in  equal  clear- 
ness— strongly  contrasted  from  him  by 
her  innocence,  and  from  Faust  by  her 
contented  simplicity — stands  the  gentle 
Gretchen,  whose  story  unseals  the 
deepest  fountains  of  love  and  pity.  We 
take  to  the  artless  maiden,  as  a  true 
product  of  nature,  from  the  first ;  we 
grow  happy  with  her  in  the  brief  para- 
dise of  aneodon  and  reverence  that 
opens  upon  her  young  hopes;  our 
heart  breaks  with  her,  in  her  cruel  be- 
trayal, and»  when  she  departs,  during 
that  horrid  night  in  the  dungeon,  her 
poor  distressed  brain,  like  Ophelia's, 
quite  shattered,  we  listen  to  her  expir- 
ing words  as  a  voice  from  the  spirit- 
land,  summoning  us  all  to  jud^eut  on 
her  account.  It  seems  as  if  uie  whole 
world  were  condemned  by  the  sad  issue 
of  such  a  tragedy. 

The  prose  writings  of  Goethe  mani- 
fest the  same  original  and  masterly  ge- 
nius as  his  poems.  We  mi^t  give  in 
evidence  of  this  his  WerSier,  which 
set  all  Europe  agog,  and  his  Elect- 
ive Affinities,  which  extorted  from  all 
Christendom  a  howl  (while  all  Europe, 
and  all  Christendom,  devoured  both); 
but  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
Wilhelm  Meister,  which  is,  doubtless, 
his  master-piece.  As  a  narrative,  it  is 
pronounced  generally  desfttute  of  inter- 
est ;  for,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder, 
**  story,  God  Wess  you,  it  has  none  to 
tell,  sir;"  while  there  is  only  tiie 
slightest  development  of  plot  in  it — no 
hi^ly-wrought  or  intense  scenes,  no 
grandiloquent  or  morbid  personages, 
who  stamp  and  tear  about  for  nothmg, 
and  only  events,  for  the  most  part  com- 
monplace and  unimportant,  following 
each  other  in  a  longmd  way  that  quite 
persuades  the  admiring  reader  to  a  gen- 
tle sleep.  Compared  with  the  mob  of 
incident  that  dash  and  thunder  through 
more  modem  tales,  it  is  tame  even  to 
extreme  dullness. 


Yet,  by  obec^rving  a  little  whQe,  we 
find  in  it  a  clear  self-existent  world, 
filled    with    actual  men    and  women, 
whose  actions,  though  not  great  or  extra- 
ordinary, are  very  much  Uie  actions  of 
humans.    They  are  characters  of  real 
life;   their  foibles    and   virtues    alike 
drawn  with  an  unsparine  hand,  present 
ed  as    samples  of   this  very  various 
world  for  our  study,  and  not  as  heroes 
for  our  worship.     The  author  writes  as 
though  he  had  no  further  interest  in 
them  than  he  would  have  in  the  same 
number  of  indifferent  individuals  any- 
where ;  he  merely  raises  a  curtain  to 
let  us  see  what  they  are  at,  and  all 
their  sayings  and  tricks,  some  of  them 
fantastic  enough,  he  watches  with  im- 
perturbable gravity.    At  times,  we  are 
mclined  to  think  that  he  despises  the 
whole  pack  of  them,  yet  he  goes  on  par- 
rading  them  with  the  utmost  cahnness, 
betrayine  not  the  slightest  disi^pro^al 
or  vexation  at  anything  they  do,  and 
shrinking  ^m  no  untoward  discoreipr* 
He  writes  their  biography  with   the 
most    scrupulous     fidehty — a  fidelity 
which  has  this  advantage  for  us,  that 
we  get  a  deeper  interest  in  their  pro- 
oeemngs.    We  come  gradually  to  watoh 
their  movements,  to  listen  to  their  loua^ 
talks,  and  even  to  suspect  that,  after  all, 
they  may  possess  some  deep  signifi- 
cance.   This  suspicion  is  helped  out  by 
certain    general  remarks    we    hempen 
upon— quite  too  simple  and  obvious  as 
they  seem  at  first — ^but  whidi  ding  to 
the  memory,  and  transform  themselves, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  profound  sug- 
gestions, as  if  the  observation  and  in- 
sight of  a  long,  busy  life  were  suddenly 
deposited  there.    Then  we  are  aroused 
here  and  there  by  single  passages  of  a 
splendid  and  majestic  eloquence ;  criti- 
cisms of  art,  brief  but  rare,  penetrat- 
ing, comprehensive,  keen,  far-reaching 
glances  into  practical  life  and  tiie  phi- 
losophy of  trade,  business,  and  human 
nature,  accompanied  by  a  most  provok- 
ing tolerance  of  all  seeming  human 
weaknesses,     and     a     most     genial 
sympathy  with    all    human  strivingps. 
There  are  also  chance  allusions  that 
open  up   wondrous   depths;    obscure 
hmts  growing  every  moment  more  pal- 
pable, till  the^  stand  fortii  as  lominoosv 
world-embracmg  truths ;  light  sparkles 
of  wit,  which  merely  flash  at  the  outset 
upon  the  senses,  but,  before  the  end  of 
it,  condense  in  the  mind  into  rare  gems 
of  wisdom;  manifest  traces  of  an  al- 
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most  universal  coltore  in  the  author; 
little  outbreaks  of  song,  that  make  the 
whole  heart  ache,  we  know  not  why : 
to  say  nothing  of  entire  pa^s  of 
poetry,  in  the  c£ape,  perhaps,  of  a  cri- 
tique on  Hamlet,  or  of  lofty  sentiments, 
and  noble  original  views  of  reli^on — all 
flowing  in  a  language  of  liquid  sweet- 
ness. The  upshot  of  the  matter  is, 
that  our  dull-seeing,  slow-moving 
*'  Thespis  cart*'  is  changed,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  into  an  ideid  world :  the 
theatrical  life  of  the  hero,  with  its  trivi- 
alities of  all  sorts,  its  high  aspirings  and 
slender  realizings,  is  seen  as  an  illumi- 
nated picture  of  a  still  higher  life ; 
where  every  incident  has  a  higher  end, 
and  every  character  embodies  higher 
phases  in  human  development.  The 
vivacious  Philena,  the  clear-minded 
Jfimo,  the  beneficent  Natalia,  the  manly 
Lothario,  the  dignified  Abbe,  the  culti- 
vated Uncle — the  mysterious  melan- 
dioly  Harper,  and  that  singular  child 
of  enthusiasm  and  suffering,  the  wild 
boy-girl  Mignon — a  beam  from  heaven 
struggling  through  the  dank  vapors  of 
earth — all  attach  us  to  thein  with  a  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood,  as  elements  of  that 
manifold  rich  life  of  which  we,  too,  are 
a  part— as  notes  and  tones  in  that  uni- 
versal melody  which  nature  is  ever 
sending  up  to  her  Gk>d. 

If  Goethe,  who  is  everywhere  great, 
is  anywhere  greatest,  it  is  in  his  songs 
and  baUads.  It  was  his  habit  through 
Mfe,  to  turn  all  his  experiences  into  poet- 
ry, that  he  might  thereby  work  off  the 
burden  of  his  emotions,  whether  joyful 
or  sad.  His  songs,  therefore,  are  re- 
markable for  their  freedom  and  sponta- 
neity. Yet  a  writer  in  the  British  Re- 
view, in  a  generally  able  article,  de- 
scribes his  lyrics  as  marked  b^  *'  delibe- 
rativeness."  comparing  him  m  this  re- 
spect with  Wordsworth.  Now,  to  us 
they  seem  to  be  the  very  opposite  of 
dehberative.  They  are  the  very  out- 
pourings of  his  mind  in  all  its  moods  ;  a 
melodious  diary  of  his  daily  and  almost 
hourly  changes  of  feeling;  simple 
breathings  of  the  inward  life ;  sparkling 
jets  of  momentary  thought  and  affec- 
tion. There  is  perpetual  freshness  and 
reality  about  them,  like  the  bloom  of 
new  spring-flowers.  They  are  out- 
ffrowths  ot  every- day  existence,  speak- 
mg  of  the  present,  the  actual,  the  world 
around  and  in  us,  and  possessing  a 
hearty  human  interest.  Even  when 
flieir  meaning  is  insignificant,  they  ring 


through  us,  to  haunt  the  memory  and 
imagination,  like  snatches  of  Mozart*a 
music.  The  correspondence  of  the 
form  with  the  substance  is  so  perfect, 
yet  simple,  that  the  charm  defies  all 
analysis.  It  it  felt  but  not  detected.  As 
Carlyle  says  of  Bums's  song,  too,  they 
sing  themselves;  they  are  favorites 
with  composers  as  they  are  with  the 
people;  and  once  heard  cling  to  the 
brain  like  spells.  Then  again,  how  di- 
versified these  lyrics;  some  as  simple 
as  the  whimperings  of  a  child ;  others 
grotesque,  naive,  or  full  of  a  devil-may- 
care  animal  spirit ;  others  tender,  plain- 
tive, thoughtful ;  others  wild,  unearth- 
ly, and  smelling  of  the  cloister ;  and 
others  again,  proud,  lofty,  defiant,  like 
the  words  of  a  Titan  heaping  his  scorn 
upon  the  gods.  Dwight,  one  of  our 
finest  critics  of  art,  says  of  these,  that 
"they  are  as  remarkable  for  their  wild 
grandeur  of  thought  and  language  as 
uiey  are  for  their  irregular,  unrhymed, 
dithyrambic  measure.  There  is  some- 
thing in  tiieir  Greek,  chorus-like,  mys- 
terious style  and  movement,  which  can- 
not be  lost  without  losing  all  their 
poetry.  They  breathe  the  old  Greek 
atmosphere  of  iBschylus.  The  soid*s 
proud  assertion  of  itself  in  •  Promethe- 
us ;'  the  child-like,  unquestioning  awe 
and  wonder,  and  even  admiration,  with 
which  the  sublimity  of  destiny  is  cele- 
brated in  the  *  Limits  of  Man,'  in  such 
loft^  unalterable  language,  as  if  desti- 
ny itself  had  fitted  each  word  in  its 
place ;  the  delicious  unrest  of  the 
^Spring*  feeling,  the  yearning  to  be 
taken  up  with  which  nature's  beauty 
overcomes  the  ravished  soul,  so  sweetly 
clothed  in  the  fable  of  *  Ganymede  ;* 
the  simple  majesty  of  the  *  Godlike;' 
all  have  an  air  of  unpremeditated  in- 
spired beauty  and  grandeur,  which  de- 
fies imitation ;  and  they  lose  much  of 
their  reality  and  charm  in  any  other 
language.  What  ballads,  in  any  litera- 
ture, are  comparable  to  the  '  Bride  of 
Corinth,'  the  *Erl-King,'  and  the  ♦God 
and  the  Bayadere  ?' " 

Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the 
mere  literary  excellence  of  Goethe's 
performances,  or  even  attempting  a 
general  characterization  of  his  literary 

fenins,  let  us  proceed  to  explain  why 
e  is  called  so  emphatically  the  artist 
of  his  age.  It  is  the  more  important 
because  his  biographer,  true  to  the  be- 
hests of  an  incompetent  philosophy, 
seems  to  ignore  this  as  part  of  the  mat- 
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ter  altogetbeFj  and  stands  dumbfounded 
in  the  presence  of  the  pervading  sym- 
bolism of  Goethe's  writings.  A  work 
of  art,  as  well  as  a  product  of  nature, 
U  to  him  a  simple  fact,  having  relations 
to  other  facts,  but  no  inward  spiritual 
meaning.  He  is,  therefore,  perpetually 
quarreling  with  what  he  terms  the  mys- 
ticism of  Goethe  (fdthough  he  has  al- 
ready pronounced  him  a  ^reat  realist), 
and  18  pained  at  the  obvious  lapse  of 
his  faculties  in  the  latter  part:^  of  the 
Meister  and  the  Faust.  But  this  '*  mys- 
ticism*' is  as  much  a  part  of  his,  being 
as  his  clearness  of  vision,  or  his  serene 
wisdom,  and  demands  as  much  the 
nicest  study  on  the  part  of  his  critics. 

The  explanation  of  it,  in  our  view,  is 
simply  this :  that  Goethe,  as  a  man  of 
genius  and  poet,  was  profoundly  pene- 
trated and  possessed  by  all  the  vague 
dtru^ling  influences  and  aspirations  of 
his  time,  and  sought  to  give  them  melo- 
dious expression.  The  breath  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  which  animated  his 
century,  only  animated  him  the  more 
interiorly  and  strongly,  and  the  task  of 
his  genius  was,  to  embody  the  movement 
of  hfe  in  permanent  forms.  He  lived 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury (1749)  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  (1832),  through  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  crisis  and  transition 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  An  old  era 
was  coming  to  an  end,  amid  the  decay 
and  destru^ction  of  many  things,  and  a 
new  era  was  endeavoring  to  get  formed. 
There  was  agitation,  confusion,  perplexi- 
ty, e;fcery  where ;  '*  private  life,"  as  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ensc  says,  in  unfolding  a 
similar  view  of  Goethe,  **  —  full  of 
sufferine,  and  the  world  at  variance  with 
itself;  for,  the  old  forms  of  society, 
long  diseased  and  baneful,  were  unable 
to  bind  the  fresh  life  to  their  own  death, 
and  the  new  unfolding  forms  were  yet 
without  a  sanction.'* 

Now,  these  were  the  elements  with 
which  the  poetry  of  that  epoch,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  was  true  and  not  a  remi- 
niscence, had  to  deal.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  in  the  series  of  Goethe's  works,  a 
complete  bodying  forth  of  the  success- 
ive steps  of  progress  in  the  mighty 
struggle.  In  the  earliest,  the  Goetz,  we 
take  a  look  back  into  the  feudal  time, 
and  see  it  perish  before  us,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  tenacious,  stalwart  hero,  with 
a  cry  of  woe  to  those  that  come  after. 
fVehe  der  Nachkommenschajl!  Then 
follows  the  Werther  with  its  vapid  sen- 


timentalism,  and  passionate  whininga. 
and  morbid  self-love  and  sorrow,  ex- 
pressive of  the  chronic  discontent  of 
society,  full  of  skepticism  and  Uaok 
despair,  and  which,  unable  to  reconcile 
itself  to  its  condition,  or  get  extricated 
therefrom,  goes  off  in  explosive  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  Elective  Affinities,  though 
written  long  afterwards,  there  is  a  re« 
currence  to  the  same  theme,  but  with 
greater  depth  of  passion,  and  less  exter- 
nal vehemence.  Restlessness  has  sub- 
sided into  impatience  or  suppressed 
hope.  The  soul  asserts  its  natural 
freedom,  but  submissively,  and  with  a 
sad  consciousness  of  its  impotence  in 
the  presence  of  inevitable  circumstances. 
Without  revolting  openly,  therefore, 
against  existing  forms,  it  postpones  its 
fruitions  to  another  world,  where  hearts 
lon^  severed  may  unite  again  in  the 
bonds  of  a  free,  spiritual  attraction. 

In  Wilhelm  Meisters'  Apprenticeship 
the  view  of  life  has  reached  a  higher 
plane.  Doubt  and  distraction  have  not 
wholly  ceased,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free 
and  noble  natural  existence  is  not  shut 
out  from  the  present  earth.  Casting 
aside  all  petty  personal  grievances,  the 
hero  submits  to  all  manners  of  living  and 
doing,  in  the  hope  of  working  off  every 
disquietude  by  a  placid  and  perpetual 
activity.  In  the  very  exertion  of  his 
powers,  he  is  made  conscious  of  new 
and  potent  charms  in  life,  so  that  its 
most  commonplace  details  are  set  to  a 
music,  not  wholly  divine,  and  yet  more 
than  earthly.  The  moodiness  and  mad- 
ness of  the  self-torturing  spirit,  giye 
place  to  tranquil,  serious  endeavours : 
the  clouds  fall  away ;  a  mild  effulgence 
reveals  vistas  of  pleasant  fields,  and, 
though  we  reach  no  great  ethical  height, 
no  broad  Christian  views  of  things,  we 
still  catch  glimpses  of  the  infinitely  rich 
and  yaried  possibilities  of  life,  under  a 
noble  human  culture.  But  it  is  only 
in  the  Wanderings  that  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  previous  view  is  filled  up, 
and  work  becomes  worship,  and  the 
discordant  elements  of  society  are  re- 
conciled by  a  scheme  of  oodpertiaye 
and  constructive  freedom. 

**  In  the  fFanderjahrej^*  says  Vam- 
hagen  **a  comprehensive  view  of  a  new 
order  is  drawn  in  firm,  not  rigid  charac- 
ters, with  poetical  freedom.  The  ne- 
cessities of  daily  life  take  their  rank  by 
the  side  of  the  highest  elevation  of 
mind ;  Christianity  works  in  the  form 
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of  mild  piety ;  education  spreads  out 
her  establishments,  powerful  and  all- 
oomprehensiye ;  the  taste  for  art,  ricbl^ 
bestowed  on  individuals,  becomes  a  xuu- 
Tersal  advantage ;  the  mechanical  arts 
and  trades,  led  by  wise  arrangements 
from  their  destructive  rivalr}',  take  their 
station  without  fear  beside  the  higher 
arts,  certain  of  receiving  from  them  due 
honor  and  appreciation ;  natural  dispo- 
sition and  capacity  determine  and  en- 
noble every  occupation.  The  false  and 
incongruous  position  of  woman  disap- 
pears before  nghtly-assorted  marriages, 
which  bring  together  unequal  classes. 
They  are  exalted  into  free  ministers 
of  a  religion  of  love  and  benefi- 
cence. A  new  estimate  of  things  and 
of  actions,  a  new  choice  and  distribution 
of  the  lots  of  life,  a  new  sense  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  are  disclosed, 
by  means  of  an  Association,  extending 
over  the  whole  earth,  full  of  liberal  ac-* 
tivi^,  of  respect  for  the  highest  and 
for  the  least;  busied  in  extmguishing 
crime  and  want,  and  affording  the  rich 
prospect  of  mankind  advancing  in  cul- 
ture and  in  industiy ;  whose  maxim 
may  be,  in  worldly  things,  a  fair  share 
in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
stock  of  good  existing  for  every  mem- 
ber ;  in  what  relates  to  the  attractions 
of  mind,  the  liberation  of  the  prohibited 
possible  from  all  fetters  that  can  be 
broken.'*  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if 
Goethe  had  given  us  a  third  part  of  the 
Meister  (necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  original  design),  We  should  have 
had,  in  Wilhelm's  Meisttrjahre^  a  won- 
derful anticipation  of  the  various  social- 
istic experiments  of  this  age.  But  the 
time  was  not  then  ripe. 

For  the  fall  and  condensed  expres- 
sion of  all  this,  however,  we  must  turn 
io  &e  two  parts  of  Faust,*  which,  begun 
in  the  author's  earliest  years,  and  com- 
pleted only  near  his  death,  runs  paral- 
lel in  its  development  to  his  own  being. 
It  b  the  grand  resum6  and  consumma- 
tion of  his  thought  and  hope.  Abys- 
mal, wild,  and  heterogeneous  as  it 
seems^  there  is  yet  a  unity  pervading  it 
which,  &ough  not  wholly  organic,  gives 
to  it  a  certain  consistency  and  life. 
All  the  spiritual  worlds  are  gathered  to 
watch  its  issues ;  all  humanity  is  involved 
in  the  result.  As  a  legend,  the  fable 
had  its  origin  in  the  middle  ages,  but  in 
its  actual  working  out,  the  century  of 
Goethe  is  trans&ed  on  every  page. 
Faust  comes  before  us  as  one  who  has 


exhausted  science  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
dividual and  selfish  ends ;  as  n  repre- 
sentative of  the  age  of  "victonous 
analysis"  and  natural  research.  Hav- 
ing worn  away  the  golden  days  of  youth 
in  the  service  of  the  intellect,  his  man- 
hood is  weary  of  the  result,  is  saddened, 
disappointed,  withered,  and  would  fain 
throw  away  its  barren  and  empty  life. 
A  nameless  unrest  surges  through  his 
soul,  and  no  attainment  in  knowledge, 
no  conquest  of  nature,  is  able  to  speak 
the  word  of  peace  to  the  billows.  All 
his  selfish- seeking  turns  to  vanity  in 
the  fruition.  It  orives  him  but  further 
from  his  fellow-man  and  from  God."  A 
chill  isolation  and  solitude  is  the  recom- 
pense of  his  toil.  Musty  parchments 
get  heaped  about  him,  and  skeletons 
and  grinning  skulls,  till,  in  the  agony  of 
ba£9ed  endeavor,  he  curses  lite  and 
all  its  fancied  joys,  and  even  that  pa- 
tience which  endures  its  woes.  There 
is  henceforth  for  him  only  contempt, 
and  mockery,  and  denial.  And  it  is  of 
this  mood  that  Mephistopheles,  his  evil 
spirit,  his  other  and  lower  self,  the 
incarnation  of  the  intellect  and  the 
senses,  is  bom — Mephistopheles,  who 
hurries  him  along,  from  moral  in- 
difference to  sensual  indulgence,  from 
debauchery  to  seduction,  and  from 
seduction  to  murder,  till  his  soul,  in 
its  hideous  riot  and  self-abandon- 
ment, breeds  the  monstrous  crew  who 
celebrate  their  triumph  in  the  fear- 
ful witch-dance  of  the  Brocken.  The 
principle  of  evil  works  itself  outj  at  the 
close  of  the  first  part  of  the  tragedy,  in 
a  scene  of  heart-rending  dislocation  and 
distress. 

In  the  second  part  we  are  shown  the 
social  effects  of  the  same  evil — an  in- 
coherent society,  which  is  but  one  vast 
masquerade,  where  the  spokesmen  are 
fools,  and  the  only  recognized  nexus — 
money — a  stupendous  paper  lie.  Faust, 
as  the  representative  of  humanity, 
plunffes  into  the  midst  of  the  mad 
whirl,  strives  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  its  iniquity  and  errors,  but  in  vain. 
He  summons  the  antiquated  faiths,  and 
fiinds  them  the  children  of  chimera :  he 
worships  the  spirit  of  ancient  beauty, 
in  the  person  of  the  rejuvenated  Helen, 
and  she  disappears  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  appeared,  leaving  him  only  the 
vesture ;  he  engages  in  war  and  com- 
lAerce,  and  everywhere  guilt,  and  care, 
and  distress  dog  his  steps — till  at  last, 
old,  blmded,  baffled,  rich,  and  miserable, 
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he  deliberately  abandons  his  qoest,  sur- 
renders his  purpose  of  directing  his  own 
way,  abjures  his  individual  ends,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  work.  ^  What  ho ! 
ve  mvriads  of  humans,*'  he  cries,  •*  re- 
linquish your  empty  search  and  go  dig 
the  earth !  Spread  yourselves,  in  free, 
creative  activity,  over  the  globe — lay 
fire  to  the  snuff  little  private  dwellings 
of  the  fond  old  couples — ^fill  in  the  re- 
morseless marshes  and  pools — rescue 
the  land  from  the  devouring  ocean,  till 
nature  is  brought  into  obedience  to  man, 
and  ye  shall  all  stand  a  free  people 
upon  a  soil  as  free.*'  But  no  sooner 
has  Faust  discharged  himself  of  respon- 
sibility fur  himself,  no  sooner  has  he 
resolved  upon  a  life  of  spontaneous 
creative  activity,  than  he  finds  the  goal 
is  won.  He  calls  upon  the  beautiful  day 
to  linger  because  lus  earth  is  now  trans- 
fused into  heaven.  The  sin,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  sorrow  of  the  past  are  forgotten 
in  the  glories  of  a  better  consciousness ; 
leeions  of  angels  drop  roses  from  the 
c^stial  voids;  even  the  rocks  break 
forth  into  song ;  and  all  who  had  ever 
sinned  and  suffered  reappear*  as  the 
leaders  of  a  heavenly  throng  who  wel- 
come the  spirit  of  Faust  to  uie  regions 
of  the  redeemed,  in  a  mystic  sevenfold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  praise. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  very  meagerest 
outline  of  Goethe's  richly  varied  magni- 
ficent representation — like  a  single 
thread  drawn  from  a  tissue  of  cloth-of- 
^old — and  yet,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
It  will  not  fall  upon  the  reader  with  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  impotence  of  the 
conclusion  than  the  original  does,  amid 
all  its  splendid  accessories  of  music  and 
picture.  For  everybody  must  feel,  how 
much  soever  he  may  lie  impressed  by 
the  miraculous  vigor  and  variety  of  the 
poem,  that  it  nowhere  strikes  the  high- 
est key;  that  it  nowhere  utters  the 
demiurgic  word ;  and  that  the  massive 
and  beautiful  world  it  builds  up  in  the 
realm  of  thought  is,  after  all,  a  bubble 
world,  destined  to  no  continuous  life, 
as  in  gorgeous  sunset  we  see  innumer- 
able colored  lights  dart  and  flash  ^unong 
the  gold  and  silver-edged  clouds,  but 
we  do  not  behold  the  sun.  Glimpses 
there  are  of  the  great  open  secret  of 
destiny,  in  that  high  doctrine. of  spon- 
taneous labor  for  the  scood  of  others, 
in  that  immortal  line — 

^^Das  Ewig-Weihliche  zieht  unt  hinanj" 

bat  the  author  has  not  surrendered  him- 


self fully  and  joyously  to  its  divine  in- 
spiration. Neither  he  nor  his  age  felt, 
though  it  might  have  seen,  nor  does 
our  aee  feel  while  it  sees,  what  waa 
proclaimed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life ;  that  goodness  is  greater  than  truth ; 
that  affection  is  better  than  culture; 
that  wisdom  is  only  wisdom  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  love. 

Mr.  Lewes  adopts  as  the  motto  of  his 
book  a  sentence  horn  Jun?  Stilling,  to 
the  effect  that  Goethe's  heart  was  as 
large  as  his  intellect ;  but  in  doin^  so  has 
missed  the  point  precisely  which  ex- 
plains alike  his  failures  and  his  success- 
es. We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  hj 
this  that  Goethe  was  destitute  of  heart, 
as  the  slang- whangers  of  oritidsm  bois- 
terously contend;  for  we  do  not  see 
how  he  could  have  been  a  poet  at  all, 
without  a  laree  endowment  of  that  sym- 
pathy which  IS  the  alchemy  of  genius, 
but  we  do  mean  to  intimate  that,  large  as 
his  heart  was,  it  was  not  commensurate 
with  his  intellect.  Over  all  the  out- 
goings of  his  spirit  the  intellect  kept 
watch  and  ward,  and,  like  a  muffler  over 
the  mouth,  too  often  discharged  his 
breathings  of  their  inward  vital  heat. 
His  grand  ideal  of  universal  self-cuHure, 
to  which  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
existence  were  bent — ^his  readings,  his 
study,  his  companionships,  his  travels — 
was  an  ideal  prompted  by  the  head,  and 
not  by  the  heart  Those  multifaiious 
excursions  into  the  realms  of  nature, 
while  the  warmer  provinces  of  human 
history  lay  neglected,  were  excursions 
dictated  by  the  head  and  not  by  the 
heart  That  long  life  of  shifting  love-rela- 
tions was  a  life  over  which  reason  rather 
than  feeling  presided,  and  as  the  persons 
of  Frederica,  lilli,  Sybilla,  K&toben, 
and  the  French  girl,  rise  before  us,  with 
disheveled  tresses  mantling  their  wan 
and  mournful  faces,  we  see  the  noble 
form  of  Goethe  standing  stem  and  im- 
passive in  the  midst  of  them,  like  a 
mountain  from  which  the  cold  winds  of 
the  summit  have  torn  all  the  dinging 
vines  and  clustering  flowers.  We  ad- 
mire Goethe  for  the  manful  courage  with 
which  he  met  and  worked  down  the  ills 
of  life,  "  carved  a  way  for  us  through 
the  impassable ;"  we  are  charmed  into 
ecstaoy  by  the  eolian  melodies  which 
ever  floated  about  his  brain;  and  we 
are  awed  into  mute  reverence  by  the 
prodi^ous  grasp  and  grandeur  of  his 
thougnt,  and  its  deep  reverberationii 
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Enough  faifl  sool.  We  laj  oar  hearts 
against  his,  and  feel  the  pulsations  of 
a  mighty  spirit,  whioh  has  looked 
through  all  the  wa^s  of  men,  and  firmly 
chosen  its  own  high  pajh.  Bat  in  the 
Biidst  of  oar  admiration  and  delight  we 
feel  an  atmosphere  aroand  as,  whioh 
does  not  qoite  repulse,  nor  jet  quite  win 


us.  We  are  dazzled  bj  the  neoromanoer, 
in  his  sky- woven  robes — may  even  be 
healed  by  his  most  potent  charms — ^but 
we  do  not  call  him  friend.  We  do  not 
clasp  him  to  our  bosoms  as  we  fancy 
ti2at  we  might  the  old  child-like  Homer, 
or  the  genial  Shakespeare,  or  even  the 
stem  *^  father  of  Tuscan  song." 


A  PLEA  FOR  QUINCES  AND  QUINCE-TREES. 


LE  GRAND,  in  his  ••  Vie  privee  des 
Fran9ois,"  has  informed  us  that  the 
quince  first  came  from  Cydon,  a  city 
of  Crete.  Later  naturalists,  with  but 
few  dissenting  voices,  have  accepted 
this  authority  as  conclusive,  in  con- 
fumation  of  the  common  tradition. 
Even  if  we  cherished  any  doubts  on 
tiie  subject,  we  would  hardly  adventure 
now,  as  ihefugaces  anni  have  somewhat 
stiffened  the  Hotspur  joints  of  life  within 
us,  to  assault  a  body  of  testimony  so 
respectable,  and  sustained  by  so  many 
stalwart  followers.  We  apprehend,  too, 
if  we  did,  that  our  chivahry  would  be 
rewarded  like  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  or 
tiiat  of  those  almanacs  and  country 
newspapers,  whioh  annually  insist,  in 
ihe  face  of  the  popular  illusion,  that  the 
'*  Irish  potato"  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  instead  of  Ireland.  It  is 
wiser,  then,  to  let  the  Cretan  onmn  of 
the  quince  {>ass  as  a  dogma  of  the  or- 
chard. This  tradition^  indeed,  aside 
from  the  presumptive  evidence  afforded 
by  the  botanical  name  of  the  fruit  (Cy- 
donia),  and  from  any  claim  formerly 
presented  by  the  islanders  themselves 
to  the  honor  (which,  according  to  Titus 
L  12,  might  be  reli^ously  regarded 
as  apocryphal),  denizes  signincance 
from  the  glimmerii^gs  cast  upon  the 
subject  by  ancient  classic  literature. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  quinces  were 
often  suspended  about  the  images  of 
the  gods  m  the  sleeping-apartments  of 
Soman  houses.  The  most  plausible 
reason  we  can  find,  for  the  selection  of 
tiie  Quince  among  fruits,  tfs  a  decora- 
tion lor  the  Pagan  divinities,  rests  upon 
tiie  presumption  that  it  flourished  in 
Crete,  and  especially  about  the  venera- 
ble steeps  of  Mount  Ida,  so  far  back  as 
the  era  of  mythology.  We  are  told  by 
the  poets,  that  Jupiter  received  hb  edu- 


cation there,  in  a  cave,  under  the  tutor- 
age of  the  Corybantes.  How  probable, 
then,  and  how  agreeable  the  surmise, 
that  a  quince-orchard  was  the  airing- 
eround  of  the  student  Thunderer! 
With  this  conjecture  once  established, 
we  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ex- 
plaining, by  honest,  logical  sequence, 
the  mystery  of  the  subsequent  sacred 
association  of  the  frnit  This  hypothe- 
sb  also  confirms  a  suspicion  we  have 
long  entertained,  that  the  celebrated 
golden  apples  which  Juno  presented 
to  Jupiter  upon  their  wedding  day,  and 
which  were  mtrusted  to  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  Hesperides,  were  quinces — 
the  Chrysomeliana  mala  of  Columella, 
and  the  Aurea  mala  of  Virgil.  This 
supposition  admitted,  the  nuptial  ffift 
of  the  divine  bride,  by  the  genial  aUu- 
si  on  it  contained  to  the  early  associa- 
tions of  her  lord,  becomes  invested  with 
a  truly  graceful  meaning. 

In  social  winter  nights,  with  *'Dory" 
upon  our  knee,  and  otfier  upturned  di- 
minutive faces  below,  embroidering  the 
domestic  hearth,  it  was  not  unpleasant 
formerly  to  tell,  by  the  hour,  of  the 
enchanting  favors  of  fortune  suddenly 
amassed  upon  men  of  our  acquaintance, 
especially,  as  it  happened,  upon  certain 
worthies  whom,  as  common  lads  of  the 
town,  it  was  once  our  agreeable  ptp- 
rogative  to  hold  in  contempt ;  but  who, 
by  virtue  of  this  blindfolded  divinity's 
tmbounded  grace,  had  mounted  rapidly 
to  posts  or  distinction  in  society  far 
above  our  head.  Our  uncle's  clerk  of 
the  counter,  for  example,  had  become 
one  of  these  roseate  favorites,  who,  at 
an  early  day,  left  us  for  Texas,  and  a 
career  of  glory,  when  we  all  thought  he 
had  left  for  Texas,  and  a  career  of  ruin. 
The  misery  of  the  thing  was,  however, 
that  all  such  phenomenal  exemplifica- 
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tions  of  American  progression,  afforded 
no  healthful  moral  lessons  for  the  proper 
oolture  of  the  little  school  of  hearts  be- 
fore us.  For  the  life  of  us,  we  could 
not  mould  them,  at  the  end,  after  the 
manner  of  useful  apologues,  to  any 
good  purpose.  We  have  accordingly 
concluded  that  it  is  better,  as  a  general 
rule,  for  a  prudent  parent  to  exclude 
fust  men  and  filibusters  from  his  fire- 
side tableaux.  The  steady,  systematical 
growth  of  fortune,  by  sober  industry 
(with  a  side  lift,  perhaps,  from  tha  rail- 
road), as  disclosed  in  the  conservative 
life  of  the  farmer,  or  fruit-grower, 
makes  a  much  safer  picture  for  the 
young  scions  of  the  homestead.  It  is 
not  so  charming,  we  know,  and  your 
boys  upon  the  rug  may  soon  become 
drowsy;  but  when  you  observe  this 
tendency,  consider,  for  your  solace, 
that  the  orthodox  scheme  of  moral  cul- 
ture is  analogous,  in  many  elementary 
respects,  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  is  based  upon  the  doctrine,  thit  the 
heart  of  childhood  is  replete  with  mor- 
bific germs  of  evil ;  consider  that  your 
"  oUve  plants,**  bobbing  at  your  feet, 
form  no  exception  to  this  organic  law, 
and  therefore  that  the  prints  of  frugal 
virtue  you  are  sketching  from  life  for 
them,  may,  in  the  manner  of  other 
opiates,  after  all  their  drowsiness,  pre- 
serve them  in  tiie  end  to  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

The  farm  and  orchard  are  the  coun- 
try's anchor  of  hope.  Our  public  men 
and  political  journalists,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  have  evinced  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  tranquil  enterprise  of 
miit-growers,  and  the  astonishing  recent 
improvements  of  the  orchard,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  diffusing  through  the 
country  its  truest  wealth,  and  providing 
all  classes  of  society  with  cheap  and 
healthful  luxuries.  Higher  grades  of 
political  science — for  example,  the  poli- 
cy of  protective  duties — are  more  fasci- 
nating, and  engross,  accordingly,  both 
the  facile  plasticity  of  the  newspaper 
press  and  tno  lucubrations  of  more  sys- 
tematic economists.  Thus,  some  pro- 
posed change  in  the  tariff,  which,  per- 
naps,  promises,  at  best,  benefits  of  httle 
or  no  perceptible  advantage  to  the 
aggregate  of  society,  will  elicit,  for 
months,  daily  animated  comments  from 
the  press,  that  serve  to  awaken  public 
attention,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other;  whereas,  a  fine 
exotic  pear  or  grape — procured    and 


naturalized,  with  much  expense  and 
trouble,  by  some  rural  philanthropist — 
or  a  valuable  seedling  apple — ^patiently 
obtained,  after  years  of  experiment, 
and  liberally  propagated  by  ingraftment 
— is  suffered  to  pass  as  a  stening  con- 
tribution to  our  national  wealth,  without 
a  notice  from  our  metropolitan  journal- 
ism. The  public  good  effected  and  the 
name  of  the  benefactor  are  virtually 
doomed  to  attract  the  iuterest  of  no 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  of  the 
congenial  few  who  peruse  the  agricul- 
tural monthlies;  The  prototypes  of  our 
pomologists,  in  the  old  Roman  republic, 
had  their  services  rewarded  in  a  yery 
different  manner.  Those,  especially, 
who  introduced  foreign  fruits  mto  the 
domestic  orchard,were  publicly  honored, 
as  the  great  benefactors  of  their  country. 
Sir  William  Temple  has  noticed  the 
fact  with  his  usual  felicity :  "  The  great 
captains,  and  even  consular  men,  who 
first  brought  them  over,  took  pride  in 
giving  them  their  own  names ;  by  which, 
they  ran  a  great  while  in  Rome,  as  in 
memory  of  some  great  service,  or  plea- 
sure, they  had  done  their  country ;  so 
that,  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but  seve- 
ral sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  were  called 
Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pompeyan  and 
Tiberian.**  Delille,  in  bis  "  Les  Jardins," 
charmingly  paints  this  feature  of  Roman 
appreciation,  as  it  appeared  at  the  tri- 
umph of  Lucullus,  who  had  brought 
home  the  cherry-tree,  from  Pontus : 

"  Qaand  Lacallns  vainqaeiir  triomphoit  de 

rAflie, 
L'airain,  le  marbre  et  For  frappoient  Boqia 

^blouie ; 
Le  Bago  dans  la  foole  aimoit  &  voir  ms 

mains 
Poster  lo  cerisier  en  triomphe   aox   R(h 


We  augur  better  things,  however,  in 
the  future,  from  the  patriotic  genius  of 
our  own  model  republic.  The  American 
Pomolodcal  Society,  aided  by  the  nu- 
merous norticultural  institutes  dissemi- 
nated over  the  country,  is  rapidly  accu- 
mulating the  statistics  of  the  American 
orchard ;  and,  wo  doubt  not,  the  daj  is 
close  at  hand,  when  its  important  olamis, 
having  become  palpable,  will  be  honor- 
ably ackJiioTiledged  by  the  great  mould- 
ers of  national  sentiment. 

But  the  American  orchard  has  not  yet 
attained  its  perfect  symmetry.  From 
some  inexplicable  cause,  the  quioce- 
tree,  especially,  has  been  much  neglect- 
ed by  our  industrial  votaries  of  Pomona. 
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This  Yenerable  tree — which  oomes  down 
to  OS  from  antiquity,  studded  with  olassio 
seals — ^is  treated  like  a  step-dame,  in  the 
proud  family  of  fruits.  Banished  from 
tho  pleasant  fruit-grove,  where  the  ap- 
ple, pear,  and  peach  sport  their  genial 
ffif  ts,  and  from  the  garden  green,  where 
XkiQ  cherry  and  plum  mature  their  lus- 
oions  tribute,  it  imds  precarious  tolera- 
tion, perhaps  in  the  weedy  sward  that 
borders  some  neglected  paling  of  the 
homestead.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
conceal  our  chagrin,  as  we  inquisitively 
paced  the  beautiful  hall  where  our  Coun- 
ty Horticultural  Society  exhibited,  last 
foil,  the  wonderful  trophies  of  the  sea- 
son's fruitage.  Apples  and  pears,  rep- 
resented by  a  hundred  varieties,  beamed 
all  around,  in  their  pale  or  ruddy  prime ; 
and  late  peaches,  cream-colored,  golden, 
or  tinted  like  the  blush  of  love,  enchant- 
ed the  eye  from  every  side ;  but  not  a 
quince — a  solit&ry  orange-quince — en- 
countered our  searching  glances !  Could 
we  suppose  that  this  omission  was  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  pomological  exhibition, 
we  might,  indeed,  for  the  honor  of  the 
neigh^rhood,  deplore  the  local  indig- 
nity; but,  at  the  some  time,  would 
extort  abundant  consolation  from  our 
attainments  in  the  geography  of  the 
Union,  and  our  knowledge  that  sec- 
tional disparagement  has  often  been 
amply  repaired  by  a  just  national 
appreciadon.  No  such  cheering  re- 
lief, however,  exists.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the 
year  1854,  upon  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture, recently  published,  may  be 
justly  taken,  where  it  treats  of  fruits,  as 
a  true  index  of  the  estimation  which 
the  quince  enjoys  among  fruit-growers 
generally  over  the  country.  The  sec- 
tion devoted  to  fruits  embraces  nearly 
one  hundred  pages,  and  is  compiled  in 
port  of  thirteen  reports,  which  had  been 
forwarded  from  twelve  of  the  chief  fruit- 

g rowing  states  to  the  American  Pomo- 
gical  Society,  during  its  session  at 
Boston,  in  Sept,  1854,  and  partlj^  of 
**  condensed  correspondence,"  received 
directly  from  various  points  of  the 
Union,  Of  the  reports,  which  form  the 
main  body  of  the  section,  but  four  men- 
tion the  auince  at  all :  and  whilst  the 
sum  of  what  is  said  upon  the  subject, 
in  these  papers,  is  xnade  to  infls^  a 


space  of  eleven  lines,  the  information 
might,  without  detriment  to  its  value, 
bo  compressod'within  the  fold  of  a  sin- 
gle line  !  We  give,  as  a  sample  of  the 
curious  in  national  statistics,  the  circum- 
stantial flourish  with  which  the  meagre 
intelligence,  contained  in  one  of  these 
documents  in  relation  to  quinces,  is* 
ushered  before  the  public,  by  the 
United  States  government: — *^ SlaU- 
ment  of  William  Reid^  of  Elizabethloton* 
and  J.  W,  Hayes,  Newark ,  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  being  that  portion 
of  their  report  which  relates  to  quinces, 
to  the  American  Pomological  i^ociety, 
at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  the  city 
of  Boston,  in  SepUmher,  1854.'**  Ex- 
pectation rises  on  tiptoe.  Here  is 
the  statement: — "Apple  and  pear- 
shaped  Guinces  are  both  cultivated. 
The  apple-shaped  we  think  best  for 
general  cultivation,  and,  with  ordinary 
care,  produces  fine  crops."  That  anti- 
quated fable  of  the  mountain  in  travail 
will  ^metimes  steal  irreverently  upon 
the  mind,  by  the  malignant  law  of  asso- 
ciation. The  "  condensed  correspond- 
ence" is  comparatively  diffusive  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  The  casual  no- 
tices of  tho  quince.dispersed  throughout 
this  part  of  the  section,  if  accummated 
upon  a  single  page,  might  cover,  per- 
haps, about  half  its  face.  Gershom 
Wibom,  of  Victor,  Ontario  County, 
N.  Y.,  b  the  only  correspondent  in 
fact  w'ho  expends  more  than  a  feather's 
weight  of  serious  thought  upon  this 
fruit  Thanks  to  Gershom  Wibom,  oven 
for  his  measured  appreciation ! 

Jtdodesty  itself  is  constrained  to  cen- 
sure this  degradation  of  the  quince, 
when  the  venerable  grace,  with  which 
ancient  claso^o  learning  has  invested  it 
is  duly  considered.  This  estimable 
tree  singularly  followed  the  stream  of 
civilisation,  in  its  shifting  course, 
through  early  time.  We  nrst  faintly 
perceive  it  through  the  chinks  of  mythi- 
cal antiquity,  in  its  native  Crete,  ex- 
panding its  golden  fruit  amidst  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  science  and  literature. 
Thence  it  probably  passed,  as  a  com- 
panion-piece, with  the  laws  of  Minos  to 
the  continent,  where,  we  know,  it  em- 
bellished tho  classic  plains  of  Greece, 
during  the  era  of  their  surpassing  glory. 
In  genial  fellowship  with  literature  and 


*  Other  portions  of  this  "  report"  given  here  and  there  through  tho  section  in  relation  to  the 
fiinitfl  of  K.  J.,  form  volaable  contributions,  and  abound  with  interest 
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the  arts,  it  was  aftenrarda  domestioated 
in  Itolj.  The  charmiDg  enthusiasm, 
whidi  impelled  the  pens  of  ancient 
naturalists,  when  thej  described  the 
multifarious  excellences  of  this  fruit,  is 
unasnalir  refreshing.  We  are  assured 
by  the  elegant  Columella,  who  scattered 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  its  virtues, 
that  it  contributes  to  health  as  well  as 
pleasure.  The  elder  Pliny,  with  the 
lond  instinct  of  the  true  pomologist, 
eloquently  descants  upon  its  valuable 
properties,  and  paints  the  tree,  as  it  ap- 
peared about  Rome,  with  its  branches 
depending  to  the  ground,  jeweled  with 
stfurry  fruit.  In  fact,  the  clever  criti- 
cisms of  this  early  naturalist  soon  be- 
come lost,  amidst  his  enchanting  pane- 
gyrics. Different  varie  ties  of  the  quince 
(more  than  we  possess  now),  he  tells  us, 
were  cultivated  in  profusion  throughout 
Italy,  both  for  ornamental  and  useful 
intents.  Like  the  orange  and  lemon  in 
our  northern  states,  it  appears  some- 
times to  have  been  grown  fancifutfy  in 
boxes,  which  were  exposed  for  admira- 
tion in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  great. 
Its  health-imparting  and  medidnal  pro- 
perties are  extolled  to  the  heavens. 
Never  did  our  modem  tomato,  whose 
supposed  fine  hygienic  qualities,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  almost  in- 
vested it  with  the  charactei*  of  a  panacea, 
elicit  higher  praises.  The  warmth  of 
our  ingenious  author,  enlivening  his 
classic  page,  must  inevitably  fill  the 
modern  admirer  of  the  auinco  with  en- 
during delight ;  but  possibly  a  loss  ami- 
ble  sentiment  may  triumph,  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  one  point,  (shame  upon  his 
pride !)  when  he  finds  this  Roman  com- 
mander and  dignified  sage  voluntarily 
humiliating  his  patrician  mind  to  com- 
pete with  rustic  housewives  in  their 
own  province  of  empiricism.  In  these 
plebeian  lists,  he  affirms  the  juice 
of  raw  quinces  to  be  an  infallible  re- 
medy for  phthisic,  dropsy,  and  the 
spleen ! 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  effusions 
of  Virgil's  genius,  the  beautiful  lament 
of  the  shepherd  Damon  in  the  eighth 
Ecbgue,  honors  the  quince  by  placing 
it  among  the  select  exponents  of  a 
higher  order  of  nature-— hypothetically 
conceived  to  illustrate  the  irremediable 
determination  of  the  lover's  despair. 


The  conception  was  suflgested  byAe 
third  Idyl  of  Lucretius.  We  copy  8O1110 
lines  to  our  purpose : — 

**  None  et  oves  nltro  fogiat  lopas,  anrea  dorB, 
Mnla  ferant  ^nercas,  narcinso  floreat  alnoSf 
Pingula  oorticibos  sadent  dectra  myrioe.'** 

With  the  first  triumph  of  letters  in 
modem  Europe,  the  ^mnce  once  more 
glimmers  upon  our  view.  The  genialt 
robust  taste  of  fingland,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I„  edu- 
cated by  her  Spensers  and  Shake- 
speares,  her  Raleighs  and  Bacons,  as- 
signed it  its  appropriate  place  among 
the  gems  of  the  orchard.  We  find 
in  Peachem's  **  Emblems,*'  pubUshed 
in  1612,  the  following  description  of 
a  fruit  inclosore  belonging  to  that 
period: — 

"The  Poraian  poach,  and  frnitfal  quince, 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew, 

With  cherriea  knowne  no  long  time  tinoe ; 
The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride ; 

The  phillibert  that  loves  the  vale, 
And  rod  qaeenapple,  bo  envide 

Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale." 

We  turn,  with  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion, from  the  degeneracv  of  taste 
around  us,  to  peruse  the  eloquent  im- 
port of  this  early  picture,  in  which  we 
discover  the  quince  enjoying  its  ancient 
peerage  among  peaches,  ahnonds,  and 
cherries,  and  mamtaining  an  eaual  state 
beside  the  august  queen-apple.  We 
are  led,  by  this  survey,  to  admire,  more 
than  ever,  the  noble  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion which  distinguished  the  Augustaa 
age  of  England. 

Among  fruits  prepared  for  the  table, 
the  quince  afforus  the  most  healthful 
of  simple  domestic  luxuries.  An  ex- 
quisite edible  is,  therefore,  almost  ex- 
cluded from  our  daily  repasts,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  meagre  supply  which, 
if  grown  abundantiy,  might  gladden  the 
whole  land  by  its  virtues.  Archestratos 
traveled  over  land  and  seas  to  examine, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  esculents  and 
culinary  arts  of  different  nations,  that 
he  mi^t,  by  new  discoveries,  improve 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  table  at  home. 
We  cherish  not,  indeed,  his  philosophy, 
nor  the  aspirations  of  Apidns,  or  Aris- 
toxenes,  or  the  English  Chesterfield,  to 
excel  in  culinary  ^esse,  and  have  our 
name    gratefully  invoked,   by  elegant 


*  Now  also  let  the  wolf  Yolontarily  shnn  the  flocks ;  the  solid  oaks  produce  qninoea,  the  aJdflr- 
tree  flower  with  daffodils,  the  tamarisks  distill  fix)m  their  rinds  nnctuous  amber. 
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epicures,  at  select  dinner  parties.    Oar 
aim  is  somewhat  plebeian,  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  we  imagine,  more  trulj  phi- 
lanthropic: and,  we  must  confess,  to 
an  incorrigible  temper  of  idiosyncra- 
sies, if  it  be  thought  that  our  passion, 
for  having  the  table-use  of  the  quince 
extended    among    families    generally, 
should  be  prudently  suppressed;  lest, 
perhaps,  like  some  visionary  hobby,  it 
might  raise  a  smile,  and  shroud  our 
reputation  with  the  umbrage  of  ridicule. 
It  was  not  the  design  of  Providence, 
we  are  sure,  that  the  quince  should  be 
confined,  in  its  gastric  uses,  to  poignant 
dainties,  and  secluded  in  the  form  of 
jelly,  marmalade,  or  pellucid  preserve, 
within  the  inner  pantry,  beside  West 
Indian  rarities.     It  possesses,   as  we 
have  seen,  a  historical  right  to  a  more 
catholic  destiny.     Apple   pasties  and 
♦•apple  butter"  are  always  enriched  by 
the  delicious,  acidulous  seasoning  of  this 
fruit;  and,  among  stewed  dishes  for  the 
table,  few  are  found  to  compare  with 
the    quince   for    thrilling    excellence. 
Fruit-growers  express  uneasiness  lest 
an  enUo^ged  culture  of  the  quince  tree 
might  soon  tend,  by  a  profusion  of  the 
£ruit,  to  cloy  the  market    We  think 
its  current  high  value,  proclaiming,  as 
it  does,  the  mat  excess  of  demand 
over  the  supply,  should  of  itself  allay, 
to  some  extent,  the  pulse  of  apprehen- 
sion here.    Modes,  nowever,  ooth  old 
and  new,  exist  for  preserving  this  fruit 
by  the  quantity.     Downing  assures  us, 
that  *•  dried  quinces    are    excellent;" 
and  the  recent  introduction  and  gene- 
ralization, in  domestic  economy,  of  the 
hermetic  seal,  disclose  new  and  cheer- 
ing prospects  in  the  future  for  the  cul- 
tivator of  perishable  fruits,  and  serve 


to  give  his  timid  forecast  but  the  air  of 
hypochondriac  presentiment. 

The  quince-tree  is  not  fastidious  in 
its  habits,  requiring,  for  its  healthy 
growth  and  productive  power,  neither  a 
rich  soil  nor  high  culture.  Indeed,  in  a 
genial  mould,  the  hand  of  wisdom  will 
refrain  from  its  cultivation  altogether, 
in  order  that  its  expanding  branches, 
by  a  slower  development,  may  cahry 
with  them  sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the 
desolatine  epidemic  to  which  it  is  liable 
(fire  blight).  Downing,  we  are  aware, 
recommends  a  deep,  fertile  soil,  and 
annual  cultivation ;  but  that  genial  pro- 
fessor of  horticultural  aesthetics  had  not, 
we  apprehend,  duly  considered  the  evils 
to  which  a  rapid,  tender  growth  exposes 
this  tree;  or,  rather,  those  evils  have 
become  more  decided,  and  enjoy  a  more 
fatal  prevalence  since  his  lamented 
death.  The  finest  samples  of  quinces 
produced  in  the  country  have  ripened 
upon  thin  soils.* 

What,  indeed,  of  its  kind,  is  more 
truly  beautiful  than  a  fall-grown  quince- 
orchard,  studded,  in  tlie  mellow  days  of 
autumn,  with  radiant  fruit,  like  globes 
of  gold  ?  No  wonder  the  classic  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  if  our  conjecture  in 
reference  to  it  be  correct,  professed  so 
potent  a  charm  for  the  mighty  knights- 
errant  of  mythology !  No  wonder  the 
genius  of  Virgil  found,  in  a  forest  of 
quinces,  the  enchanting  token  of  a  trans- 
cendental style  of  nature !  Within  such 
an  orchard,  for  its  congenialiU-  and  sug- 
gestive force  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
we  might  not  envy  Petrarch  his  FoZ 
Chiusa ;  and  in  such  a  retreat,  with  a 
purer  frame  of  mind,  we  might  identify 
the  **  Grolden  Grove"  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
which  was  consecrated  to  sacred  thought 


»  *<  In  no  portion  of  the  United  States  have  I  seen  qainoes  to  compare  with  those  frown  in  the 
mountain  region  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  this  connty  (Habershom) 
it  is  not  onosaal  for  them  to  measare  firom5  to  5|  inches  in  diameter,  fiur,  smooth,  and  beaotifhl 
to  look  at ;  in  flavor,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  met  with." — Pat.  Off.  Cot.  of 
J.  Van  Bwren,  cf  CtarktviUe^  Ocorgu^ 
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THE  notions  which  role  inside  of 
men's  beads,  and  the  phrases  in 
TOffae  to  represent  them  are  hardly  less 
liable  to  flactnation  than  is  the  fashion 
of  the  outward  adornment,  whether  by 
hats,  caps,  bonnets,  periwigs,  or  pow- 
der. Sixty  or  seventy  years  aco,  scarce- 
ly anything  was  so  much  tiOked  of  as 
the  rights  of  man.  Where  this  phrase 
came  from,  we  cannot  telL  It  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  writer  of  prior  date 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  James 
Otis  nsed  it  in  his  fsunous  tract  on  the 
Rights  of  the  American  Colonies,  nor  are 
we  a?rare  of  any  earlier  appecmmce  of  it 
in  print.  Sudden,  however,  and  obscure 
as  Its  first  appearance  was,  it  took,  and 
soon  became  one  o(  the  most  fashion- 
able of  phrases.  It  played  a  great  part 
in  the  American  Revolution.  It  found 
its  way  into  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  into  the  fundamental 
laws  of  most  of  our  states.  It  played 
a  still  greater  part  in  the  French  revo- 
lution. Ten  or  a  dozen  French  consti- 
tutions, more  or  less,  were  founded  upon 
it.  Thomas  Paine  wrote  a  famous 
book,  with  this  title.  For  a  while,  no- 
thing was  so  much  talked  of  as  the 
rights  of  man — talked  of,  wo  say — for, 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  thirsty 
Indian,  so  with  respect  to  these  rights, 
it  was  pretty  much  all  talk,  with  very 
little  cider. 

In  sixty  years,  however,  fashions 
have  changed.  The  rights  of  man 
—once  in  everybody's  mouth — are  sel- 
dom heard  of  now-a-days — unless  it 
be  in  an  abolition  convention — or,  if 
mentioned  at  all,  in  Congress  and  other 
respectable  places,  these  rights,  once 
the  hope  of  humanity,  are  referred  to, 
only  to  be  sneered  at,  as  a  flourish  of 
rhetoric — a  chimera  of  the  ima^ation. 

Still,  we  are  not  left  speechless  nor 
hopeless.  Hope  still  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  with  a  fine  sounding 
phrase  to  back  it  Let  the  men  go  to 
the  deuce.  What  of  that  ?  Does  not 
lovely  woman  still  remain  to  us  ?  To- 
day, the  fashionable  phrase  is — wo- 
man's rights. 

The  women  have  discovered,  or  think 
they  have,  that  they  are,  and  long  have 
been  tyrannized  over,  in  the  most  brutal 
manner,  by  society,  the  laws,  and  their 
husbands.  Woman's  rights  is  now 
the  watch- word  of  a  new  movement  for 


social  reform,  and  even  for  political 
revolution — ^the  women,  among  other 
things,  claiming  to  vote. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  gene- 
ral outcries  are  not  commonly  raised, 
without  some  reason.  They  are  the 
natural  expressions  of  pain  and  nnsatift- 
fied  desire.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  America  and  Europe,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  raised  the  cry 
of  the  rights  of  man ;  and  so,  wo  dare 
say,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
riglits  of  woman  are  now  dinged  into 
our  ears.  Nor  is  this  cry  without  a 
marked  efiect,  not  merely  upon  manners 
and  society,  but  also  upon  laws.  Al- 
most all  our  state  legislatures  are  at 
work,  with  more  or  less  dilisence  and 
enthusiasm,  modifying  their  statute 
books,  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
zcai.  To  that  we  do  not  object.  Put- 
nam is  for  reform.  Putnam  is  for 
progress.  Putnam  is  for  woman's 
rights;  but  also  for  man's  rights — ^for 
everybody's  rights ;  and,  in  that  spirit, 
we  are  going  to  offer  a  few  hints  to 
our  legislators,  whose  vaulting  zeal,  on 
behalf  of  the  ladies,  seems  a  little  in 
danger  of  overleaping  itself,  and  jolting 
on  t'other  side.  It  is  well  to  stand 
straight,  but  not  well  to  tumble  over 
backward,  in  attempting  to  do  so. 

Those  who  go  about  to  modify  our 
existing  laws,  as  to  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  will  do  well  to  reflect 
that  the  old  English  common  law  on 
this  subject,  if  it  be  a  rude  and  barba- 
rous system,  little  suited  to  our  advanced 
and  refined  state  of  society — ^which  we 
do  not  deny — is  also  a  consistent  and 
logical  system,  of  which  the  different 
parts  mutually  rest  upon  and  sustain 
each  other,  ui  the  repair,  or  modifica- 
tion of  such  a  system,  it  is  material  that 
every  part  of  it  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Changes  in  one  part  will  in- 
volve and  require  changes  in  other 
parts ;  otherwise,  alterations,  made  with 
a  view  only  to  relieve  the  wife  from  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  may  work  a  cor- 
responding injustice  to  the  husband. 
Nor  are  the  changes  already  made  in 
our  laws,  partly  by  legislation  and  part- 
ly by  usage,  free  from  glaring  instances 
of  this  sort. 

The  English  common  law  makes  the 
husband  the  guardian  and  master  of  the 
wife,  who  stands  to  him  in  the  relation 
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of  a  child  and  a  seryant.  In  virtue  of 
this  relation,  the  husband  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  1^0  acts  of  the  wife.  If 
she  slanders  or  assaults  her  neighbors, 
he  is  joined  with  the  wife  in  the  action 
to  recoYer  damages,  and  he  alone  is  le- 
gally responsible  for  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages recovered,  even  to  the  extent  of 
bein^.  sent  to  jail  in  default  of  paTment. 
He  IS  likewise  responsible  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  wife  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  a  father  is  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  his  minor  children.  Even  in 
criminal  proceedings,  it  is  he  who  must  . 
pay,  or  go  to  jail  for  not  pajdng  the 
fines  imposed  on  his  wife ;  and  there  are 
many  cases,  even  cases  of  felony,  in 
wMch  the  wife,  acting  in  concert  with 
her  husband,  is  excused  from  all  punish- 
ment, on  the  presumption  that  she  acts 
by  his  compulsion,  though  in  fact  she 
may,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  Macbeth's 
wife,  have  been  the  instigator.  Public 
opinion  ^oes  even  further  than  the  law, 
and  holds  the  husband  accountable,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  all  misbehaviors 
and  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  his 
wife.  Not  only  is  htf  to  watch  that  she 
does  not  steal,  he  is  to  watch  that  she 
does  not  flirt,  and  every  species  of  infi- 
delity, or  even  of  levity  on  her  part,  in- 
flicts no  less  disgrace  upon  lum  than 
upon  her— disgrace  which  the  received 
code  of  honor  requires  him  to  reven^ 
afK>ii  the  male  delinquent  not  only  m 
defiance  of  the  law  which  forbids  all 
breaches  of  the  peace,  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  lite. 

The  law  and  public  opinion  having 
anciently  imposea  all  these  heavy  obli- 
gations on  tne  husband,  very  logically 
and  reasonably  proceeded  to  mvest  him 
with  corresponding  powers  and  authori- 
ty. Standing  to  the  wife,  as  he  was 
made  to  stand,  in  the  relation  x>f  father 
and  master,  the  law  very  reasonably  in- 
vested faim  with  all  the  rights  and  au- 
thority of  a  father  and  a  master.  How, 
indeed,  was  he  to  exercise  the  authority 
and  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  the 
law  and  public  opinion  imposed  upon 
him,  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  unless  invested  at  the  same  time 
with  means  both  of  awe  and  coercion  ? 
Accordmgly,  the  law  and  usage  of  Eng- 
land authorized  the  husband  to  chastise 
his  wife — in  a  moderate  manner— -em- 
ploying for  that  purpose  a  rod  not 
thicker  than  his  finger.  The  husband 
was  also  entitied  to  the  personal  custody 
of  his  wife,  and  was  authorized  in  proper 
VOL.  vn. — 14 


cases — ^if,  for  instance,  she  seemed  dis- 
posed to  run  off  with  another  man — ^to 
lock  her  up,  and,  if  need  were,  to  keep 
her  on  bread  and  water. 

Now  these,  it  must  be  confessed* 
were  extensive  powers — ^harsh  and  bar- 
barous powers,  if  you  please — ^though 
the  law  always  contemplated  that,  in 
his  exercise  of  them,  the  nusband  would 
he  checked  by  the  same  tenderness 
towards  the  wife  of  his  bosom  which 
tempers  the  exercise  b^  the  father  of  a 
similar  authority  over  ms  children.  But 
however  extensive,  however  harsh  or 
barbarous  the  powers  of  the  husband 
may  be,  we  appeal  even  to  our  female 
readers — if,  indeed,  a  single  female 
has  had  patience  and  temper  to  follow 
us  thus  far — we  appeal  even  to  that  sin- 
gle female  (or  married  one,  as  the  case 
may  be),  to  say  how,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  the  husband  to  keep  the 
wife  in  order,  to .  the  extent  which  the 
law  and  public  opinion  demands  of  him, 
except  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
or  at  least  by  the  awe  which  the  known 
possession  and  possible  exercise  of  them 
IS  fitted  to  inspire  ?  If  the  fractious 
child  is  neither  to  be  spanked  nor  shut 
up  in  the  closet,  how  is  domestic  disci- 
pline to  be  preserved?  What  more 
effectual  sedative  to  an  excited  and  un- 
governable temper,  which  miffht  pro- 
voke both  suits  for  assault  and  actions 
for  slander,  than  retirement  in  one's 
closet  with  the  door  locked  and  a  glass 
of  cold  water  to  cool  one's  burning 
tonffue? 

^d  so  of  another  ereat  topic  of  com- 
plaint on  tiie  part  of  the  advocates  of 
woman's  rights — the  power  which  the 
husband  has  by  the  common  law  over 
the  wife's  property.  He  being  req>on- 
sible  for  her  debts  and  her  acts,  and  be- 
ing bound  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  children,  has,  as  a  corollary  thereto, 
tiie  custody  and  disposition  of  the  wife's 
property,  if  she  chances  to  inherit  or 
to  acquire  any — ^which,  nnfortunately, 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  where  these 
notions  of  woman's  rights  most  exten- 
sively prevail,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
but  too  seldom  the  case. 

Such  are  the  relative  ricfats  and  du- 
ties of  the  husband  under  Uie  old  Eng- 
lish common  law.  Under  this  law 
a  husband  is  not  a  mere  chimera,  a 
Bord  and  impossible  quantity.  There 
is  a  logical  consistency  about  him.  He 
is,  as  Horace  says  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
pher, Ures  ctrotundwt  round  and  whole,. 
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anned  at  all 'points,  proyided  with  pow- 
ers adequate  to  the  duties  expected  of 
him. 

In  America  we  have  no  snch  hos- 
bands.  Long  before  the  cry  of  wo- 
rn ans*  rights  was  openly  raised,  the 
j)Ower8  and  prerogatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can husband  had  been  gradually  under- 
mined. Usage  superseded  law,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot.  Sentiment  pot 
logical  consistency  at  defiance,  and  the 
American  husband  has  thus  become  a 
legal  monster,  a  logical  impossibility, 
required  to  fly  without  wings,  and  to 
ran  without  feet. 

Women  care  nothing  for  locio,  but 
they  have  a  sense  of  justice  and  tender 
hearts,  and  to  their  sense  of  justice  we 
confidently  appeal.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  men  are  so  shy  in  taking  upon 
them  the  responsibilities  of  the  married 
state?  Those  responsibilitieB  all  re- 
main exactly  as  in  old  times,  while  the 
means  of  adequately  meeting  them  are 
either  entirely  taken  away,  or  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  so.  By  the  law  as  it 
now  is,  we  believe  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  the  husband  cannot  lay  his  fin- 
ger on  his  wife  in  the  way  of  chastise- 
ment except  at  the  risk  of  being  com- 
plained of  for  assault  and  battery,  and, 
perhaps,  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  (which 
IS  worse  than  either)  of  being  pro- 
nounced by  his  neighbors  a  bratal  fellow. 
The  nominal  custody  of  the  person  of 
the  wife,  which  the  law  still,  in  some  of 
the  states,  affects  to  bestow  upon  the 
husband,  is  a  mere  illusion.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  lock  her  up,  she  can  sue  out 
her  habeas  corpus,  and  oblijsci  him  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  it;  and  it  she  wish- 
es to  quit  ner  husband's  house,  and  go 
elsewhere,  he  has  no  means  of  compel- 
ling her ' ,  return.  He  may  sue  those  with 
whom  .  takes  refuge,  for  harboring 
her,  bu  if  he  obtiun  damages  at  all,  tiiey 
will  be  only  nominaL  In  many  of  the 
states,  laws  have  been  enacted  and 
soon  will  B^  in  all  of  them,  giving  the 
wife  the  ^Jilusive  control  of  her  own 
property,  acquired  before  or  after  mar- 
riace,  by  ^ft,  inheritance,  or  her  own 
inmistry. 

While  the  wife  is  thus  rendered  to  a 

freat  extenl  independent  of  her  hus- 
^  and,  he,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
Is  still  held,  both  by  law  and  public  opi- 
nion, just  as  responsible  for  ner  as  be- 
fona.  The  old  and  reasonable  maxim, 
that  he  who  dances  must  pay  the  piper, 
)3oes  not  apply  to  wives — mey  dance, 


and  the  husband  pays.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  carried,  that  if  the  wife 
beats  her  husband,  and  he,  having  no 
authority  to  punish  her  in  kind,  applies 
to  the  criminal  courts  for  redress,  she 
will  be  fined  for  assault  and  battery, 
which  fine  he  must  pay,  even  thougii 
she  has  plenty  of  money  of  her  own, 
or,  in  default  of  paying,  go  to  jail  I 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  of  unprece- 
dented occurrence  in  our  criminal  courts. 

Kow,  what  sense  or  reason  is  there 
in  making  the  husband  responsible  for 
the  licences  of  the  wife's  tongue,  after 
he  has  lost  all  power  to  control  it  ?  If 
the  wife  is  to  hold  her  property  sepa- 
rately, ought  she  not  to  be  sueid  sepa- 
rately, both  for  debts  and  damages? 
If  her  property  ought  not  to  go  to  pay 
the  husband's  debti^  why  ought  his  to  go 
to  pay  hers  ?  If  the  husband  has  lost  the 
power  to  control  t]ie  goings  in  and  run- 
nings out  of  the  wife,  why  ought  public 
opinion  to  hold  him  any  longer  respons- 
ible therefor? 

We  have  no  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  m  relation  to  husband 
and  wife.  Public  opinion  demands  it. 
The  progress  of  sodety  requires  it. 
But  the  new  wine  ought  not  to  be  put 
into  old  bottles,  nor  the  old  garmoats 
to  be  patched  with  new  pieces,  lest,  as 
the  proverb  says,  the  rent  be  made 
worse  than  before. 

But  there  is  yet  another  recent  in- 
novation in  the  law,  liable  to  still  more 
serious  objections.  Not  content  with 
placiiig  the  unfortunate  husband  in  an 
absurd  and  anomalous  condition,  not 
content  with  still  demanding  of  him 
certain  duties  and  obligations,  at  the 
same  tune  that  he  is  deprived  of  the 
powers  and  the  rights  essential  to  their 
fulfillment,  reducing  him  in  fact  to  a  po- 
sition hardly  less  ndiculous,  and  not  at 
all  less  embarrassing,  than  that  of  a 
short-tail  bull  in  fly-time— the  law 
j[as  if  conscious  that,  before  entering 
into  such  an  unequal  alliance,  the  men 
would  grow  pret^  critical  as  to  tho 
persons  qmuities  of  the  women  in 
whose  power  they  were  abouf  so  com- 
pletely to  place  themselves)  seeks  to 
entrap  us  mto  matrimony  against  our 
inclinations,  by  holding,  as  it  does,  that 
any  man  who  shows  signs  of  having 
been  impressed  by  a  woman,  becomes, 
if  she  is  single,  her  lawful  prize,  and  i» 
bound  to  marry  her  if  she  insists  upou 
it,  or  else— stand  a  suit  for  breach  of 
promise. 
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Thonj^h  suits  for  breach  of  promise 
of  mamage  are  comparatively  a  recent 
thing,  in  order  fully  to  understand  their 
nature  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  dark  ages.  We  pretend  to  be  pro- 
testants  ;  we  rail  against  the  popish 
church;  yet  in  how  many  important 
matters  are  we  still  the  mere  slaves  and 
tools  of  that  church  !  The  canon  law 
was  one  of  the  most  crafty  devices  of 
the  middle  age  theocracy,  and  is  a 
standing  topic  of  reproach  against  Ca- 
tholicism ;  and  yet  in  the  most  delicate 
of  all  our  relations,  that  of  marria^ 
and  divorce,  we  protestants  are  to  this 
day  substantially  governed  by  the  ca- 
non law !  The  canon  law  was  made  by 
monks,  men  forbidden  to  marry  them- 
selves, and  therefore  destitute  of  any 
personal  experience  by  which  to  shape 
their  leaslation  on  thi^  subject.  They 
hod,  indeed,  the  Roman  law  as  their 
guide,  but  this  they  departed  from  in 
the  most  essential  particulars,  as  being 
altogether  too  reasonable  to  suit  their 
ascetic  theories  or  serve  their  purpose. 
The  monks  who  made  the  canon  law 
looked  upon  marriage  as  a  sensual  and 
unholy  state,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
gross  laity,  to  prevent  something  worse ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  exerted  their 
whole  ingenuity  to  render  thb  sinful 
condition  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 
Hence  the  excessive  hostility  of  the 
canon  law  to  divorce,  it  being  held  a 
just  punishment  of  the  immorality  of 
manying  at  all,  that  persons  tmsuitably 
or  unhappily  married  should  be  kept 
during  Iheir  natural  lives  tied  together 
neck  and  heels,  so  that  their  torments 
in  this  world  micht  give  them,  as  it 
were,  a  relislun^  ^retaste  of  what  mar- 
ried anners  had  to  expect  in  the  next. 
But  while  unhappy  marriages  were  thus 
cursed  with  a  perpetuity  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  parties  or  the  law,  the  in- 
genious canonists  at  the  same  time 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  every 
happy  coTiple  the  terror  of  an  involun- 
ta^  and  forced  separation,  which 
should  mimarry  them  and  bastardize 
their  children.  One  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  this  devilish  purpose  was 
the  doctrine  of  pre-contracts.  A  pro- 
mise to  marry  was,  according  to  the 
canon  law,  equivalent  to  a  marriage, 
and  every  subsec^uent  marriage  to  an- 
otiier  party,  pendmip  the  life  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  promise  had  been  made, 
was  vitiated  by  it.  The  canonists  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  allow  suits  for  the 


specific  performance  of  these  marriage 
contracts — the  officers  of  their  courts, 
on  the  suit  of  some  disappointed  virgin, 
entering  the  household  of  love,  break- 
ing up  the  family,  stigmatizing  the  wo- 
man as  a  concubine  and  her  children 
as  illegitimate,  and  compelling  the  man 
to  take  his  legal  wife — as  by  virtue  of 
some  protended  pre-contract  she  was 
held  to  be — into  ms  house  and  his  bed. 
It  is  from  this  canonist  doctrine  of  pre- 
contracts that  our  suits  for  breach  of 
promise  are  derived.  The  common  law, 
mdeed,  being  the  work  of  ruder  hands, 
is  ignorant  of  that  beneficial  process 
of  the  Roman  law — the  suit  for  specific 
performance.  In  the  case  of  the  non- 
performance of  a  contract,  the  common 
law  contents  itself  with  attempting  to 
set  matters  right,  by  awarding  damages 
for  the  non-performance.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  even  this  defect  in  the  com- 
mon law  was  a  very  fortunate  thing,  as 
otherwise,  instead  of  merely  having 
daniages  to  pay  for  refusing  to  marry 
against  our  inclination,  we  might  have 
been  brought  up  4o  the  ring-bolt  of 
specific  performance,  and  forced  into 
the  yoke  any  how. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  woman  of  any 
delicacy  or  self-respect  ever  would  or 
ever  does  bring  a  suit  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  That  may  be 
80 ;  still  nothing  prevents  a  great  many 
women,  who  would  be  entirely  unwilling 
to  confess  to  any  deficiency  of  delicacy 
or  self-respect,  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  law,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
of  the  public  sentiment  out  of  which 
the  law  grows  and  which  sustains  it,  to 
force  their  once  lovers,  but  lovers  no 
longer,  into  a  reluctant  and  repugnant 
marriage  ceremony.  "Whose  pf>rivate 
experience  does  not  enable  hir,  ^o  re- 
count instances,  in  which  men  oi  tensi- 
bility  and  honor  have  sufferea  them* 
selves  to  be  thus  forced  into  npsuitable 
matches,  of  which  the  unfor  mate  re- 
sult has  corresponded  with  t  inauspi- 
cious beginning?  Contrary  to  every 
principle  of  common  sense,  as  well  as 
to  every  instinct  of  sentiment,  as  are 
suits  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, yet  undoubtedly  the>  are  fully 
sustained  by  the  prevailing  public  sen- 
timent. Cftherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  the  extravagant 
lengths  to  which  courts  have  gone  in 
inferring  a  promise  of  marriage  from 
the  most  trivial  circumstances — ^wait- 
ing on  a  lady  home  from  church;  go- 
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ine  to  see  ber  of  a  Saturday  night; 
asking  her  twice  of  a  winter  to  a  boll ; 
oorresi)onding  with  ber,  though  nothing 
is  said^in  the  letters  about  love  or  mar- 
riage ;  allowing  her  to  dam  your  stock- 
ings. There  is,  indeed,  no  circum- 
stance, however  light  or  trivial,  upon 
which  the  busy  tongues  of  a  country 
parish  get  up  a  rumor  of  an  engage- 
ment, which  is  not  held  amply  sufficient 
by  our  courts  of  law  to  estabUsh  the 
fact  of  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  these  extreme 
cased  that  we  rest  our  opposition.  We 
object  to  the  proceeding  in  any  case, 
no  matter  how  solemn  and  formal  the 
promise,  nor  how  often  renewed.  We 
object  to  the  whole  idea  of  obligation 
in  such  a  case,  and,  of  course,  to  the 
enforcement  of  such  supposed  obligation 
by  law.  The  whole  tning  is  a  gross 
abuse — ^te  speak  the  truth — a  scandal- 
ous abomination.  The  very  idea  of 
marriage,  according  to  any  but  the 
grossest  and  lowest  conception  of  it, 
miplies  the  free  and  full  consent  of  both 
the  parties  to  it  On  the  part  of  the 
man,  if  not  of^the  woman,  it  implies 
something  more,  not  a  mere  tacit  con- 
sent, but  a  forward,  active,  joyous  con- 
sent. A  great  deed  of  sympathy  has 
been  expended  over  women  forced  by 
t}rrannicJEil  fathers  to  give  their  hands 
without  their  hearts.  A  miserable  case, 
truly,  but  altogether  less  miserable  tiian 
that  of  a  man,  drawn,  by  a  fabe  sense 
of  honor  and  a  ridiculous  public  opinion, 
to  speak  a  public  lie,  and,  in  the  face 
of  God  and  man,  to  pledge  himself  as  a 
husband,  when  he  luiows  he  cannot  be 
one.  All  promises  are  made  with  this 
implied  reservation — that  he  who  pro- 
mises shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  fulfill. 
This  is  true  even  of  mercantile  promises. 
No  man  is  held  to  be  under  any  moral 
obligation  to  pay  his  debts,  any  further 
than  he  has  the  means  to  pay ;  and  upon 
giving  up  the  property  that  he  has,  our 
insolvent  laws  will  discharge  him  from 
the  legal  obligation.  A  promise  to 
marry  carries  with  it  the  implied  reser- 
vation that  he  who  promises  shall  con- 
tinue to  love.  The  promise  is  not,  and 
is  not  understood  to  be,  either  by  him 
who  makes,  or  her  who  receives  it,  a 
promise  merely  to  assume  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  marriage^ it  is  a  j^romise 
to  assume  the  mond  and  sentunental 
responsibilities  also ;  and  if,  by  change 


of  circumstances  or  chanse  of  mind,  it 
has  become  impossible  to  mlfill  one  part 
of  the  promise,  if  it  is  impossible  to  loTe, 
the  whole  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

What  is  the  object  and  intent  of 
that  intimacy  called  an  engagement  of 
marriage,  unless  to  enable  the  parties 
to  live  together  in  that  freedom  of  inter- 
course which  the  mutual  expectation  of 
marriage  inspii*es,  for  the  verv  purpose 
of  giving  them  an  insight  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  into  each  other's  cha^ 
racter,  and  an  opportunity  of  repentance 
and  retraction  before  talung  the  irrevo- 
cable  step  ?  |  And  if  this  be  the  object 
of  an  engagement — as  who  will  venture 
to  say  it  is  not — how  absurd  to  hold  a 
man  bound  to  marry,  by  the  very  pro- 
cess of  seeking  to  discover  whether  it 
will  be  judicious  for  him  to  marry  or 
not? 

Of  all  miserable  things  in  this  world 
of  misery,  a  miserable  marriage  is  the 
most  miserable,  yet  every  acute  observ- 
er must  have  noticed  that  the  misery 
of  many  of  these  marriages  arises  fxoon 
causes  too  immaterial,  so  to  speak,  too 
spiritual  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
casual  observer.  At  a  time  when  our 
courts  and  our  legislatures  are  besieged 
by  wives  and  husbands  struggling  to  get 
rid  of  uncongenial  partners ;  when  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce  are  loudly 
complained  of  in  so  many  quarters,  as 
fEolmg  to  a£fbrd  that  relief  which  they 
ought,  one  measure,  it  would  seem,  might 
suit  equally  well  both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  divoroe. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  those  married  persons  to  separate, 
who  have  become  not  merely  tiresoose, 
but  hateful  to  each  other;  but  how 
much  better  to  avoid  the  blunder  of 
bringing  such  people  together  ?  Divorce 
at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  after  the 
marriage  has  been  consummated,  and 
especially  after  children  are  bom,  is 
limited  to  some  veiy  weighty  objections ; 
but  what  can  be  the  objection  to  allow- 
ing the  freedom  of  separation  in  cases 
where  no  marriage  has  yet  been  cele- 
brated ?  If,  indeed,  to  seek  the  inti- 
macy of  a  lady  with  a  view  to  discover 
if  she  is  fit  to  be  your  wife,  is  to  carry 
with  it  the  obligation  to  make  her  so,  at 
all  events,  we  are  in  no  respect  better 
off  than  the  Chinese,  who  marry  their 
wives  without  ever  having  seen  them. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  the  wife's  person 
is  concerned,  we  have  an  advantage 
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oyer  the  Chinamen,  in  the  privilege  of 
seeing  so  much  of  it  as  she  exhibits  to 
the  world  at  large  in  the  street,  or  as 
she  displays  to  a  select  circle  in  a  ball- 
room. Looks,  however,  in  this  climate, 
are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
American  beautj  fades  with  marvellous 
rapidity ;  while,  as  to  the  lady's  temper, 
and  mental  and  moral  traits,  which  in 
our  state  of  civilization  are  of  at  least 
equal  importance  with  her  face,  if  we 
are  so  impertinent  as  to  peep  into  them, 
the  law  and  public  opimon  insist  that 
in  so  doing  we  have  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  marry  her.     Thus,  in  fact. 


we  are  worse  off  than  the  Chinaman. 
He,  if  not  suited  with  one  wife,  can  take 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  is  suited. 
We,  when  once  married,  are  done  for. 
We  can  neither  get  rid  of  our  uncon- 
genial wife  nor  take  a  congenial  one. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  ou^ht 
at  least  to  have  the  privilege  of  making 
a  choice  with  our  eyes  open,  and  not  be 
held  by  the  very  act  of  examination  to 
have  precluded  ourselves  from  declining 
to  accept  an  article,  which,  however 
taking  it  might  seem  at  £rst  sight, 
proves,  on  being  more  closely  looked 
at,  not  what  we  wanted. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


Apteb  carnival  comes  lent ;  after  the  ac- 
cess of  fever,  the  reaction ;  and  after  the 
book-plethora  of  the  holiday  season,  a  de- 
pletion as  remarkable.  Last  month,  we 
were  overwhelmed  with  new  publications, 
and  this  month  we  are  compelled  to  hunt 
them  up.  Yet,  the  month  has  not  been 
deficient  in  literary  interest,  In  that  it  has 
witnessed  the  close  of  the  great  contest 
between  the  publishers  and  the  critics— a 
contest  which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to 
become  a  protracted  Crimean  campaign. 
We  are  not  going  to  revive  the  dispnte, 
nor  even  state  the  grounds  of  it,  lest  we 
should  state  them  wrongly  ;  but,  we  mean 
to  say,  that  we  are  glad  that  it  occurred, 
and  to  express  a  hope  that  good  may  come 
out  of  it  to  both  parties. 

It  is  universally  felt,  we  believe,  that 
the  literary  criticism  of  our  newspapers  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  It  is  neither  intel- 
ligent nor  just ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  system  of  indiscriminate  laudation  and 
puffery.  Books,  which  are  not  only  utterly 
WOTthleas,  but  pemloiotts  in  the  extreme, 
we  have  seen  praised,  in  such  terms  as  a 
conscienUous  writer  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  use  in  regard  to  the  master-pieces 
of  eminent  genius ;  and  that,  too,  by  crit- 
ics who  set  up  to  be  no  inconsiderable  au- 
thorities. We  have  seen  novels,  that  were 
ungrammatical,  trashy,  immoral,  and  silly, 
described  as  works  of  high  art,  and  the 
authors  of  them  placed  on  a  level  with 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray.     It  was 


only  the  other  day— though  we  are  not 
green — that  we  were  induced  to  purchase 
one  of  these  on  the  strength  of  notices  which 
we  read  in  two  of  the  leading  papers  of 
this  city,  and  had  not  perused  more  than 
fifty  pages  of  it,  when  we  were  compelled 
to  fling  it  out  of  the  window,  into  a  con- 
genial mud-pool,  where  we  hope  it  still  ' 
rests.  It  was  a  sentimental,  inflated,  half- 
crazy  rigmarole,  without  characters,  de- 
scriptions, thoughts,  or  feelings,  and  yet 
it  had  been  pronounced  one  of  "  the  most 
instructive  and  entertaining  romances  of  the 
day,"  *'  full  of  fine  Insight,"  "  abounding 
in  humor  and  wit,"  and  of  **  intense  inter- 
est." Indeed,  we  know  of  a  dozen  novels, 
that  are  now  circulating  on  the  rail-road 
cars,  and  covering  parlor-tables,  under  the 
endorsement  of  leading  literary  journals, 
which  have  no  more  merit  in  them  than  a 
saw-dust  pudding  has  of  nutrition;  and 
whose  reputations  have  been  entirely  made 
by  persevering  puffery.  This  "  puffery"  is 
partly  the  work  of  editors,  and  partly  of 
publishers ;  proceeding,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  firom  a  gross  moral  indifference  as 
to  what  they  allow  themselves  to  print, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  f^om  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  the  public  are  always 
attracted  by  notoriety.  Our  reading  world 
is,  unfortunately,  not  discriminating.  It 
is  apt  to  take  success,  however  temporary, 
or  however  produced,  as  a  proof  of  desert, 
and  to  run  after  the  lion  of  the  moment, 
as  children  run  after  the  circus,  when  it 
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cornea  into  the  Tillage.  More  tlian  one  of 
oar  former  literary  celeliritieav  who  have 
handaomelj  feathered  tiieir  nesta,  by  some 
sudden  aocew  of  popular  regard,  cannot 
now  get  a  pabUaher  for  anything  tliey 
write,  and  are  quite  aa  much  pmzled  at 
their  utter  deeotlon  now,  aa  they  were 
formerly  at  their  unexpected  triumphs. 
They  are  as  dead  aa  any  of  tiie  forgotten 
worthies  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or  the  his- 
torians of  the  era  of  Ramses  the  Great 
Their  entire  elevation  was  factitious ;  and, 
having  been  sent  up,  by  force,  "  like  a 
roclcet,"  they  have  come  down  by  their 
own  weight,  <'  like  the  stick.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  news- 
paper writers  to  express  mature  and  care- 
ful judgments  of  all  the  hooks  they  review. 
They  cannot  get  time  to  read  the  new 
works,  much  less  to  digest  them,  and  to 
write  about  them,  with  elaboration  and 
finish.  If  they  describe  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  and,  from  a  rapid  perusal,  state 
the  general  style  of  their  execution,  it  is 
all  that  they  can  do,  and  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  them.  But  they  can  pre- 
vent themselves  fh>m  uttering  unqualified 
commendations  of  books  which  they  have 
not  read,  or  wliicb,  if  they  have  read  them, 
they  must  know  to  be  of  no  worth,  or  only 
of  mediocre  merit.  They  can  prevent  the 
publishers  from  insinuating  into  their  col- 
umns notices  written  by  their  own  paid 
puff-writers,  and  then  quoting  these  manu- 
factured opinions  as  the  sentiments  of  the 
journals  in  which  they  ware  printed.  We 
do  not  intend  to  say,  however,  that  tliis  Is 
an  habitual  practice  of  publishers,  or  that 
it  is  done  at  all  by  all  publishers,  although 
it  is  done  by  some,  and  allowed  by  the 
editors.  We  wish  some  new  satirist,  like 
the  author  of  the  Vinon  of  Bubeta,  would 
arise,  to  perform  judiciously  the  work 
which  he  undertook  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence and  rancor^that  of  criticizing  the 
critics,  by  holding  their  critioiBms  up  to  the 
light  What  a  fiinny,  or,  rather,  what  a 
sad  exposure  it  would  be !  What  an  awftil 
miscellany  of  remembrances  for  the  un- 
happy editor?  What  a  wild  Walpurgis- 
dance  of  queer  shapes — ^mingled  of  mon- 
sters, mice,  and  menr^H^ould  the  literary 
opinions  he  has  expressed  take  form,  and 
throng  about  him  in  living  reality,  as  Swe- 
denborg  says  our  affections  will,  in  the 
next  world.  The  grotesque  dreams  of 
poor  painter  Blake,  after  a  hearty  pork 


supper,  could  not  have  been  more  liantaa- 
tio  or  numerous. 

— A  Criiieal  JXetionary  rf  EngHtk  Lite- 
rature, and  Brittth  and  American  Autkort^ 
living  and  deetased,  from  tke  earlie$t  ae- 
eauntM  to  tke  middU  nf  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  by  S.  Austin  Alubomz.  Philadel- 
phia: Childs  &  Peterson,  1855.  We  have 
here  four  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  this 
work,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  letter  C, 
affording  a  sufficient  sample  and  promise 
of  the  complete  book ;  and  bound  in  trip- 
licate to  exhibit  the  form,  execution,  nze, 
and  fashion  of  the  volume  as  it  will  appear 
when  ready  for  delivery.  This  enables  U5, 
<r  pede  Hereulem,  to  form  a  satisfactory 
judgment  of  the  whole,  as  it  will  be  when 
ready  for  publication. 

The  principal  features  of  the  wwk  are 
.  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  British  and  American  authors  only  are 
within  the  plan ;  but,  in  several  instances, 
writers  whose  works  have  naturalized  them 
in  the  republic  of  English  literature  are 
included. 

3.  A  succinct  biography  of  each  writer 
of  note.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  treated 
briefly  in  particulars,  but  with  ample  oom- 
prehensivenesB  of  incident  To  Addison, 
for  instance,  five  columns  are  given;  to 
Akenside,  three ;  to  Lord  Bacon,  flfkeea  j 
to  Joanna  Baillle,  two ;  to  Bancroft,  three ; 
to  Robert  Barclay,  five ;  Jeremy  Bentham, 
four;  to  Richard  Bentley,  six;  Albert 
Barnes,  two;  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  four; 
and  others  of  like  rank  in  proportion. 
Leas  space  is  given  to  the  less  distinguisb- 
ed;  but  the  dates  of  their  birth,  death,  and 
of  their  several  publications,  in  abnoat 
every  instance,  of  all  the  host  of  miner 
authors,  are  punctuaUy  recorded. 

4.  The  number  of  authors  whose  works 
are  noticed  is  about  thirty  thousand. 

5.  The  critical  judgments  of  the  works, 
and  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
authors  of  distinction,  are  very  seldom  the 
opinions  of  the  compiler.  He  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  recording  the  opinions  of  men 
of  acknowledged  authority  upon  all  men 
of  celebrity.  This  is  promised  in  the 
preface,  and  the  promise  is  fairly  kept 
and  very  fully  performed  throughout 
that  part  of  the  work  which  is  already 
printed. 

6.  The  work  is  so  ftill  and  Cinnplete  aa  to 
names,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  think 
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of  ftny,  among  liying  or  dead  aathon, 
whose  initials  &U  within  the  scope  of  the 
sheets  before  as,  which  are  omitted* 

7.  The  dates  of  publication  of  all  the 
books  noticed  are  given  with  wonderfol 
thoroaghnessandexactitade.  Books  which 
have  worried  and  provoked  ns  with  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  time  of  which 
they  spoke,  have  their  ages  faithftilly  re- 
gistered in  this  record  of  brain-births.  The 
fullness  of  these  tables  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  general  reader,  who  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  student  and  a  thinker. 

8.  "The  second  division,"  says  the  pre- 
face, *'  consists  of  a  copious  index  of  mtb- 
jects;  so  that  the  inquirer  can  find  at  a 
glsmce  ail  the  authors  of  any  note  in  the 
language,  arranged  under  the  subject  or 
subjects  upon  which  they  have  written. 
Under  Agriculture,  the  farmer  will  find 
authors'  names  alphabetically  arranged; 
and,  by  turning  to  each  one,  can  see  the 
title  or  tiUes  of  the  work  or  works,  and 
probably  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
labors.''  The  same  thing  holds  as  to  An- 
tiquities, Chemistry,  Divinity,  Drama,  Law, 
Medicine,  Biography,  etc.  This  arrange- 
ment, the  compiler  very  justly  believes, 
will  confer  a  great  value  upon  his  book, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  in  one  volume,  a 
Comprehensive  Manual  of  English  Litera- 
ture—Authors and  SuljeotB— a  Manual 
which  is  to  the  literature  of  the  language 
what  an  ordinary  dictionary  is  to  the 
words  of  the  language.  It  strikes  us  that 
Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Mer- 
chants, Farmers,  Mechanics,  Booksellers, 
School  Committees,  Librarians,  and  Litera- 
teurs,  must  all  find,  In  such  catalogues  of 
authors,  under  their  several  departments 
of  science  and  letters,  with  the  references 
afforded  to  critical  notices  in  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  an  invaluable  help 
in  their  several  researches. 

The  volume  win  probably  contain  1500 
pages.  The  size  is,  we  believe,  called 
royal,  or  imperial  octavo.  It  measures  as 
much  surface  tp  the  page  as  Webster's 
quarto  dictionary,  but  is  much  more  shape- 
ly— being  an  inch  longer  and  an  inch 
narrower,  and  thereby  much  more  portable 
and  supportable  also.  The  publishers  have 
done  everything  for  the  volume  in  paper, 
type,  and  elegance  of  execution,  which 
the  present  perfection  of  their  art  affords— 
matters,  in  a  book  of  this  character,  only 


short  of  the  importance  <^  the  authorship 
itself,  in  their  available  uses. 

The  author  of  the  Critical  Dictionary- 
author,  we  say— for,  although  the  work  is 
in  the  main  necessarily  a  compilation,  and 
the  better  for  being  a  compilation  of  criti- 
cisms as  well  as  of  facts,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  servile  collection  of  authorities — seems 
to  us  singularly  well  qualified,  and  as  hap- 
pily conditioned  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  his  herculean  undertaking.  He  is 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia :  not  a  book- 
maker by  profession.  His  resources  are 
ample  for  his  achievement,  vast  as  it  is; 
and,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked, 
we  cannot  but  commend  the  fairness  of  his 
book  in  all  the  particulars  of  which  we  are 
competent  to  judge.  Wherever  he  betrays 
a  pr^dice,  it  obviously  grows  out  of  the 
honest  earnestness  of  his  opinions.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  free  fh>m  all 
the  biases  of  faith  and  feeling  which  find 
occasion  in  such  a  work,  and  just  as 
impossible  for  him  to  repress  thenL  In- 
deed, in  the  instances  where  we  fancy  we 
detect  them,  they  may  be  no  more  than  the 
antagonist  sentiments  of  our  own  ;,at  any 
rate  they  are  his  convictions,  and  have  just 
as  much  intrinsic  weight  and  authority  as 
those  which  conflict  with  them.  But  they 
are  never  material,  either  as  merits  or 
demerits ;  they  are  not  confused  with  the 
staple  of  his  articles,  and  can  work  no 
evil  to  any  one,  either  sul:tject  or  reader. 
A  healthy  intellect  and  a  good  conscience 
are  evinced  wherever  the  author  appears 
in  person  in  his  pages.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  years  of  loving  labor  in  the  field 
of  Biography  and  Bibliography.  It  will 
stand  long  on  the  most  convenient  shelf 
of  the  libraries  of  the  people;  for  it  is  a 
book  to  answer  the  inquiries  started  by  our 
every-day  readhig;  and  this  is  not  its  most 
eminent  value  either,  though  this  might 
be  enough — ^it  will  excite  to  study,  and 
direct  the  way  for  thousands  who  may 
have  no  other  prompter  or  guide  in  intel- 
lectual industry. 

— ^Bia.  T.  B.  Read  is  an  artist  who  revives 
the  good  traditions  of  the  great  age,  by 
painting  in  words  as  well  as  in  colors.  His 
genius  Is  essentially  mild,  fanciful,  gra- 
cious. His  poem,  the  J^Tevo  Pastoral^  is 
full  of  fair  Yirgillan  pictures ;  and  all  who 
love  the  meadows  and  the  quiet  of  green 
fields,  will  pause  and  linger  over  many  of 
his  pages.    But  Mr.  Read  has  been  living 
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long  in  Italy,  and  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  a  poet  very  different  from  Mm- 
self— Robert  Browning— and  this  fact,  we 
donbt  not,  mnst  go  for  something  in  expla- 
nation of  the  mistake  which  we  think  he 
has  made,  in  employing  himself  npon  a 
8al](ject  at  once  so  metaphysical  and  so  in- 
tense as  that  of  the  House  hy  ike  Sea,  The 
Hoose  by  the  Sea  was  the  home  of  a  man 
-Whose  look 


Seemed  to  reflect  some  parcliment  book, 
Writ  in  a  cave  hy  a  wisard  gray, 
To  spirit  both  body  and  soul  away.'* 

This  man  was  Roland,  who  had  lived  and 
soffered  in  the  world,  had  been  '<  as  a  weed 
that  iff  chafed  by  the  beach  ;  bat  now,  bar- 
ing been  thrown  high  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wayes,  had  fixed  himself  on  his  lonely 
perch,  and  resolved  that  henceforth  his 

"  Sole  companion  should  be 
HLb  sorrow  embodied." 

From  his  window  he  looks  over  the  world 
and  the  sea,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  **  child 
and  the  light  of  the  fisherman's  home" — a 
fair  yonng  creature,  who  comes  into  the 
poem 

*' Singing  as  if  her  soul  would  pasn 
Into  the  air,  and  o'ertake  that  bird 
Which  sang  in  the  sky,  less  seen  than  heard." 

As  Roland  gazes  on  this  lovely  girl,  at  her 
evening  prayer,  old  emotions  rise  in  his 
heart,  an  unpleasant  ^'  mad  demon"  tempts 
him  with  a  horrible  laugh,  and  makes  him 
cry  out  bitterly  for  death — that  death  may 
save  him  fh)m  being  false  to  one  whom  he 
had  loved,  and  wronged,  and  lost,  and  on 
whose  dying  heart  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
'<  to  be  true,  ay,  as  trae  as  the  tomb  to  her 
dust"  His  departed  Ida  comes  back  fh>m 
the  spirit  world  to  interpose  between  the 
tempter  and  her  lover.  Then  begins  a 
drama,  of  which  the  ingenious  reader  will 
easily  foresee  the  end,  but  not  as  easily  the 
machinery.  The  demon  throws  ashore  in 
a  storm  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
which  Roland  rescues,  and  beiEirs  up  to  his 
house.  The  beautiful  woman  revives,  and, 
wonderful  to  see,  is  his  own  lost  Ida  t  She 
tells  him  a  tale,  most  mysterious,  of  her 
misfortunes,  and  of  how  she  came  to  be 
drowned  1  He,  simple  soul,  is  quite  de- 
ceived. The  false  Ida  of  course  finds  the 
fisherman's  daughter,  Agatha,  and  lays  a 
spell  on  her,  whereby,  after  a  good  deal  of 
sufi^ring  and  song,  Agatha,  driven  to  de- 
spair for  Roland,  leaps  Into  the  sea.  Ro- 
land plunges  after  her,  deems  her  dead, 


and  bears  her  to  the  church.  Just  as  tiiey 
reach  the  sacred  hill,  a  serpent-ring,  which 
the  false  Ida  had  given  to  Agatha,  *'  leaps 
firom  her  finger,  and  as  lightning,  passes  a 
crooked  flame  that  vanidied  in  the  grass." 
Of  course,  tn  the  church  Agatha  comes  to 
life  under  Roland's  kisses.  The  false  Ida 
stands  without  at  the  doors,  like  a  wild 
beast  beyond  a  circle  of  fire  ;  and,  seeing 
her  plans  all  come  to  naught, 

**  Shrieked  a  fiendish  shriek  of  wrath. 
And  with  a  hollow,  sepalchral  sound. 
Her  body  foil  upon  the  ground, 
And  lay  a  corpse  along  the  path !" 

Well  rid  of  his  demon,  Roland  lived  with 
Agatha,  his  wife,  who  daily  grew  more  and 
more  like  his  *^  lost  Ida ;"  he  kept  no  more 
aloof  firom  men,  but  **  lived  and  moved" 

*<  Among  his  follows  revered,  beloved," 

having  learned  that  the  worst  temptations 
are  not  in  the  world,  bat  within  the.  dark- 
some, selfish  mind. 

Such  Is  the  theme  of  the  poem,  ill  suited, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  poet's  genius, 
but  treated  at  least  with  tenderness  and 
feeling.  If  the  Heme  by  the  Sm  is  noX 
so  grand  and  awful  as  the  builder  could 
have  wished,  it  has,  at  least,  some  cham- 
bers which  only  a  poet  could  have  planned, 
and  is  adorned  with  not  a  few  true  and 
lovely  pictures. 

— A  piece  of  work,  which  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago,  has  been  done,  at  last, 
and  very  well  done,  by  Mr.  FbIkk  Mooeb. 
The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American 
Resolution  is  a  collection  of  the  most  popu- 
lar lyrics,  in  which  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  of  England  and  America  gave  vent 
to  their  opinions  and  sentiments,  in  those 
days  of  trying  struggle,  through  which  the 
great  colonies  passed  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  independent-states. 

Our  fathers  were  by  no  means  so  fami- 
liar with  Apollo  as  with  Vulcan  and  with 
Mars ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  record 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Tories,  who  had  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  had  the  best  of  the 
ballads.  The  Enow-Nothings  of  our  day 
will  be  shocked  to  find  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  revolutionary  war-songs 
was  the  work  of  an  Irishman.  **  Paddy.'b 
Epistle"  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of 
our  native  efihslons,  in  rollicking  spirit  and 
lyrical  movement 

As  illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the 
times,  these  Ballads  are  invaluable ;  and 
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Hr.  Moore  has  done  a  good  service  in  coU 
leeting  them.  Wo  have  been  specially 
struck  with  the  evidence  they  afford,  that 
the  notion  of  separation  from  the  mother 
country  was  one  of  slow  growth,  and  very 
reluctantly  admitted  by  the  popular  mind. 
It  is  clear  that  our  ancestors  felt  themselves 
to  be  contending  for  their  rights  as  Britons, 
sad  that  they,  as  well  as  all  thoughtful 
men  in  England,  knew  that  the  liberties  of 
England  were  at  stake  in  the  New  World. 
Mr.  Moore's  book  is  printed  as  well  as  its 
decided  merits  deserve  ;  and  it  makes  one 
of  the  neatest  volumes  of  the  season.  More- 
over, it  has  a  good  index ;  a  merit  which 
we  specially  notice,  because  we  consider 
the  man  who  makes  a  good  index  to  a  good 
book  to  be  a  public  benefactor,  of  no  ordi- 
nary sort 

—Still  handsomer  than  Mr.  Moore's  book 
—indeed,  in  some  respects,  we  think,  the 
handsomest  boolp  yet  issued  in  America- 
is  a  small  volume  of  Sdection$  from  the 
Writinga  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  edited 
by  Georok  S.  Huxard,  and  published  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  Boston.  The  paper 
of  this  volume  is  soft  in  color,  delicate  in 
texture ;  the  print  is  the  large,  grave,  clear, 
and  graceful  type  of  the  earlier  days  of 
printing.  A  worthy  casket,  in  short,  it  is, 
for  the  finely  cut  cameos  and  polished  gems 
which  Mr.  Hillard's  taste  has  selected  from 
the  afBuent  cabinet  of  Landor. 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  so  large  of 
heart,  so  brave  in  spirit — a  man,  of  genius 
80  unquestionable,  and  of  such  ripe  culture 
—the  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  of 
the  literary  giants  of  the  past  age — should 
be  so  little  known,  as  Landor  certainly  is, 
hi  America.  Of  all  Englishmen,  he  should 
he  the  most  familiar  to  right-minded  and 
high-souled  republicans ;  and  we  shall  be 
glad,  indeed,  if  this  beautiful  volume  shall 
serve  the  purpose  intended  by  its  accom- 
plished editor,  and  prove  a  tempting  ves- 
tibnle  to  the  temple  of  genius  and  wisdom, 
which  has  been  reared  by  the  author  of  the 
Imaginary  Conversations,  We  ought  not 
to  forget  that  Mr.  Hillard's  book  is  enriched 
with  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Lander's 
strong,  stubborn,  high-spirited  head,  taken 
from  a  drawing,  which  we  owe  to  the  friend- 
Bhip  and  the  talent  of  the  Count  D'Orsay. 
^  —The  Cousin  Veronica  of  Miss  Wormlbt 
is  a  novel,  mainly  of  Virginia  life,  although 
a  few  of  the  opening  and  closing  scenes  are 
laid  in  England.    It  turns  upon  the  clauses 


of  a  singular  will,  which  a  heady  old  gen- 
tleman, Mr.*Lomax,  made  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  his  property ;  whereby  it  was 
to  go  to  two  cousins,  in  case  they  married 
each  other  within  a  specified  time.  These 
cousins  had  been  attached  to  each  other ; 
but  this  method  of  binding  the  bargain,  by 
making  tho  inheritance  of  property  con- 
ditional upon  it,  was  a  pretty  sure  way  of 
rendering  them  doubtful  about  the  sinceri- 
ty of  their  attachment.  The  course  of 
true  love  between  them  does  not,  therefore, 
run  smooth  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  after 
some  divagations  and  ripples,  gets  to  the 
end  that  the  reader  wishes.  The  story  is 
well  told,  with  a  good  perception  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  marked  local  fidelity.  A 
little  more  humor  and  variety  in  the  inci- 
dents would  relieve  it ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  sensible  and  interesting  tale,  sug- 
gesting sound  truths,  and  awakening  good 
feelings. 

—The  Ravdings  from  the  Wdi  qf  Life, 
by  Grandfather  Grbbnwat,  as  Mr.  C.  J. 
Cannon  calls  himself,  is  a  series  of  vigorous 
tales,  varied  in  character,  but  healthful 
and  sound.  There  is  a  vein  of  humor  in 
some  of  them  which  shows  a  genial  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  a  close 
observation  of  tho  oddities  of  American 
life. 

—The  Blind  Girl  of  Wittenberg  pur- 
ports to  be  a  translation  firom  the  German, 
and  we  suppose  it  is,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  be 
told  more  about  the  original.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  time  of  Luther,  in  which  that  de- 
cided and  peculiar  character  plays  a  prin- 
cipal part.  He  is  vividly  drawn,  in  all  his 
impetuosity  and  boldness,  and  with  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  at  his  weaker  side.  As  a 
picture  of  the  time,  It  is  painted  with  no 
Httle  fldeUty. 

— Among  the  other  novels  of  the  month, 
are  Amy  Les—hj  the  author  of  Owr  Parish 
— ^and  Lily  Huson;  the  Autobiography  <^ 
an  Orphan  CHrl. 

— The  woman  who  was  the  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  this  country  to  break  through  the 
prejudice  which  excludes  the  female  sex 
firom  the  liberal  professions.  Miss  Harriot 
K.  Hunt,  has  written  an  account  of  her 
life.  It  is  called  Glanees  and  Glimpses  ;  or, 
Fifty  Years  Social,  and  Twenty  Years  Pro- 
fessional, Life,  We  opened  it  with  expecta- 
tions of  finding  an  original  and  impressive 
narrative  of  peculiar  experiences  ]  for  we 
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thoagh  that  a  person  capable  of  achieTing 
so  signal,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  eccentric 
a  career,  would  be  equally  capable  of  de- 
scribing it  with  a  marked  and  bold  band. 
But  we  must  eaj  that  we  have  been  some- 
what disappointed  in  Miss  Hunt's  book. 
It  is  earnest  enough,  truthful  enough,  and 
vigorous  enough — a  hearty  protest  against 
the  monopolies  which  man  has  taken  to 
himself— but  otherwise  rather  dulL  The 
events  of  her  life  have  not  been  very 
astonishing,  nor  are  they  told  in  a  very 
skillful  way.  She  has  fought  (manfully, 
we  were  going  to  say,  but  wont)  valiantly 
for  the  rights  of  her  sex^— has  encountered 
a  good  many  rebuffs,  and  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively over  this  country ;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  does  not  invest  the 
incidents  of  her  course  with  any  special 
charm.  Her  sentiments  are  noble,  her  pm> 
poses  good,  and  her  judgments  of  men  and 
things  both  honest  and  charitable  ;  but  she 
does  not  possess  the  art  of  conveying  to 
others  her  own  impressions  with  vividness 
and  magnetic  power.  It  is  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  her  nature  is  deficient  in 
the  poetic  element,  that  we  find  her  narra- 
tive slightly  tedious.  Or,  perhaps,  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  one  of  principles  rather 
than  of  events,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
falsified  the  promise  of  the  title,  which 
holds  out  the  hope  of  a  look  into  life, 
instead  of  into  abstract  truth. 

— Life  of  St»  Bernard, — No  character  of 
the  twelfth  century  stands  out  more  promi- 
nently than  that  of  St.  Bernard,  the  pious 
and  indomitable  monk  of  Oiteaux.  Along 
with  Anselm  Francis,  Bonaventura,  Peter 
Damien,  and  Loyola,  he  occupies  a  most 
conspicuous  position  among  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  csdendar.  As  preacher,  ascetic, 
mystical  writer,  controversialist,  reformer, 
administrator,  diplomatist,  and  statesman, 
he  is  equally  distinguished,  and  evinces  an 
ability  which  would  have  won  for  him  a 
foremost  place  in  almost  any  condition  of 
society.  He  was  one  of  those  strong, 
earnest  natures,  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
who  gra^  life  with  keenness  and  tenacity, 
and  work  out  their  convictions  with  a  kind 
of  inevitable  and  tremendous  force,  as  if 
they  were  fatalities. 

The  '<  Life"  before  us  is  a  translation 
Arom  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Eitisbonnx, 
which  is,  we  believe,  a  standard  in  French 
ecclesiastical  literature,  executed  with  skill 
by  some  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  in 


Greenwich,  England,  and  introduced  liy 
Hknbt  £.  Maknixo,  D.  D.  It  is  presented 
opportunely,  at  this  time,  as  St.  Bernard 
was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  assertos  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculi^  ConcepUoa 
of  the  Virgin,  in  his  day,  which  has  aov 
become  an  established  dogma  of  the 
Church.  Written,  as  all  biography  should 
be,  by  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  8ol>- 
ject  of  it,  we  have  a  genial,  anquestionin^ 
narrative,  which  meets  with  no  critical  ob- 
structions, and  furnishes  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  he  must  have  appeared  to  his  con- 
temporaries. We  that  read  it  may  take 
the  opportunity  to  be  critical,  if  we  please, 
but  we  like  biographers  who  allow  ns 
the  chance,  and  do  not  cheat  us  of  it  Xxj 
assuming  the  entire  business  to  thcmselT^eSy 
as  if  they  alone  were  Rhadamanthuses,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  only  the  court 
crowd. 

V  — Olmsted's  Seaboard  Slave  Staies. — 
We  have  lately  had  many  fictitious  repre- 
sentatiozis  of  slavery,  but  in  this  important 
work— the  most  elaborate  and  carefully 
prepared  that  we  have  ever  read  upoa 
the  subject — we  have  a  true  account,  from 
an  eye  witness.  The  author,  a  joong 
farmer  of  the  North,  has  traveled  at 
leisure  over  Virginia,  North  and  Soath 
Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  to  observe  their 
actual  condition,  their  trade,  and  society, 
and  has  given  the  result  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters, written  with  the  utmost  truthfulness, 
and  yet  with  vivacity.  He  directed  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  influence 
of  slavery  upon  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  has  shown,  as  well  by  an 
array  of  statistics,  as  by  his  observation, 
and  the  confessions  of  planters,  and  other 
interested  parties,  that  they  are  uniformly 
deteriorating.  His  calm,  clear,  and  unpre- 
judiced statement  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest,  both  by  North  and  South  alike, 
and  ought  to  have  .an  effect  in  correcting 
the  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  slavery 
to  be  commercially  a  benefit  As  a  book 
of  travel  merely,  it  is  highly  fascinating, 
by  its  sketches  of  manners,  etc,  and  as  a 
book  of  principles,  it  is  no  less  valuable. 

— ^Miss  Murrat's  Ameriea, — A  book  on 
the  United  States,  by  the  Honorable  Miss 
Murray,  is  likely  to  secure  numerous  read- 
ers, without  much  regard  to  its  real  deserts, 
by  these  two  facts :  first,  that  Miss  Murray 
is  announced  under  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
as  '<  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Victoria,'- 
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which  will  give  a  fillip  to  our  democratic 
cnriofiity ;  and  second,  that  she  is  under- 
stood  to  take  a  different  view  of  slayery, 
and  its  influence,  from  that  which  all  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  are  expected  to  take, 
which  is  something  new. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  is  simply  respect- 
able, with  nothing  particular  to  commend  it. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  letters  written  home, 
daring  an  extensive  tour  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Cuba,  containing  a  great 
many  personsd  details,  of  no  interest  to  the 
public,  and  a  great  many  descriptions  of 
places,  which  have  been  elsewhere  much 
better  done.  Miss  Murray  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  general  good-nature  and 
civility  of  our  people ;  remarks  upon  the 
delicacy  and  want  of  out-door  habits  of 
the  women ;  says  the  men  are  physically 
degenerated  by  their  excessive  business 
anxiety,  and  admires  the  almost  universal 
comfort  The  discussion  of  slavery,  though 
not  very  original,  nor  very  striking,  evinces 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  slaveholders. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Sqiher  was  "  formerly  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Central  America,^'  and,  since  he 
relinquished  that  lofty  position,  he  seems 
to  have  constituted  himself  perpetual 
Charge  d 'Affaires  of  Central  America  to 
the  '*  rest  of  mankind.'^  Some  time  ago, 
he  gave  us  two  goodly  tomes  of  informa- 
tion and  disquisition  concerning  the  amor- 
|i^ou8  State  of  Nicaragua ;  he  has  published 
more  articles  on  the  subject  than  we  have 
space  to  enumerate,  and  now  he  re-appears 
with  a  fat  volume  of  JVbtes  on  the  States  of 
Honduras  and  San  Salvador j  with  maps  and 
illustrations. 

The  world  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Squier,  who  has,  no  doubt,  rendered 
service  enough  to  the  cause  of  geography, 
to  warrant  his  dedication  of  his  new 
**  Notes"  to  the  illustrious  Ritter.  The 
States  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador 
ought  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  him. 
The  maps  of  their  dominions,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Squier,  are  the  best  yet  given  to  the  public  ; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Squier,  Hon- 
duras and  San  Salvador  can  never  have 
known  how  great  were  their  charms,  till 
this  new  admirer  came  to  tell  them.  What 
Nicaragua,  the  former  object  of  the  Charge's 
special  regard,  will  say  to  this  political 
cgpietry,  is  another  question. 


If  Mr.  Squier's  fancies  were  as  valuable 
as  his  facts,  his  ^'  Notes-'  would  be  worthy 
of  all  the  currency  they  may  obtain.  He 
writes  with  fluency,  and  describes  with 
force.  It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that  his 
best  passages  reminded  us  constantly  of  a 
gay  little  work  on  the  ^^  Mosquito  Coast  I" 
entitled  Waikna;  which  work,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  was  more  vivacious  than 
veracious,  and  the  paternity  of  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  fixed  upon  any- 
body in  particular. 

But  Mr.  Squier  has  a  pet  theory  and  a  pet 
terror ;  and  these  pets  ot  his,  being  no  bet- 
ter behaved  than  pets  in  general,  contrive 
to  worry  his  readers  sadly.  They  are  as 
vexatious  as  a  lady's  lap-dog,  that  toill  un- 
expectedly snap  at  your  legs ;  or  a  spoiled 
child,  that  snatches  off  your  wig.  When- 
ever Mr.  Squier  comes  in  sight  of  an  In- 
dian, a  Sambo,  or  a  negro,  off  goes  his  the- 
ory of  the  "  irreversible  laws  which  decree 
the  disappearance  of  the  lower  forms  of 
humanity."  Whenever  he  "smells  the 
blood  of  an  Englishman,"  up  jumps  his 
terror,  and  scents  treason  in  the  air.  The 
'*  meteor-flag"  is  to  him  a  portent,  dire  as 
was  a  comet  to  the  rustics  of  the  middle 
ages. 

If  all  that  Mr.  Squier  has  written,  about 
"manifest  destiny"  and  "British  intrigues," 
were  merely  nonsense,  it  would  not  much 
matter.  But  nonsense  ceases  to  be  trivial, 
when  it  is  taken  up  into  the  creed  of  a  great 
party,  and  the  policy  of  an  administration ; 
it  then  assumes  an  importance  which  for- 
bids us  to  dismiss  it,  without  inviting  to  it 
the  serious  attention  and  the  decided  re- 
buke of  all  patriotic  and  intelligent  men. 

— The  process,  known  in  America  as  "An- 
nexation," wears,  in  Asia,  the  name  of 
"Absorption."  The  phrases  differ  delicate- 
ly enough,  but  the  operation  is  substan- 
tially the  same ;  or  is  varied,  at  the  most, 
by  some  such  specific  distinction  as  might 
be  established  between  an  Englishman, 
leisurely  consuming  his  chop  in  a  London 
coffee-house,  and  a  Yankee  bolting  his 
chunk  of  pie  at  a  railway-station.  Mr. 
Squier  subtly  invites  his  countryman  to 
a  prospective  banquet  of  "  Annexation." 
Dr.  Allex,  in  his  work  on  j^diaj  Ancient  and 
Modern,  chronicles  the*  gastronomic  feats 
of  "  Absorption,"  already  performed  by 
Britons,  in  the  East. 

Such  a  book,  as  this  of  Dr.  Allen's,  has 
really  been  a  desideratum.    Many  a  stump 
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orator  declairoa  aboat  British  tyranny  in 
India,  who  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
tell  what  British  India  is,  or  how  it  came 
to  be  British  India.  India  is  a  peninsnla 
80  vast  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  continent,  and  it  Is  peopled  by  nations 
which  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as 
from  the  English  nation,  professing  differ- 
ent religions,  speaking  different  languages, 
gOTemed  by  different  laws.  The  history 
of  the  political  changes,  by  which  these 
nations  have  been  gradually  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  is  complicated 
and  interesting  ;  and,  unless  it  be  clearly 
understood,  nothing  like  justice  can  be 
done  to  the  Individual  Englishmen,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  Indian  affairs,  or  to  the  general 
policy  of  that  great  East  India  Company, 
which  has  been  the  grand  agent  of  British 
dominion  In  Asia. 

Dr.  Allen  was,  for  twenty-five  years,  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  India; 
but  he  writes  very  little  like  an  ordinary 
missionary,  and  very  much  like  a  discreet, 
clear-sighted,  and  unaffected  gentleman. 
He  seems  to  deal  as  fairly  and  frankly 
with  questions  of  religion  as  with  questions 
of  policy  and  economy ;  and  he  gives  us  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  and 
the  prospects  of  ludia.  He  speaks  in  a 
firm,  fearless  way,  of  the  steps  by  which 
England  has  mounted  to  supremacy  in  the 
East ;  but  he  is  fully  convinced  that  India 
owes  to  the  English  domination  all  the 
greatest  blessings  which  she  now  enjoys. 

Prosperity,  peace,  and  progress  England 
has  given  to  her  Indian  possessions,  and,  in 
the  worst  days  of  the  worst  governor- 
general,  the  native  populations  have  been 
more  justly  ruled  and  more  reasonably 
treated  than  they  ever  were  before  by  indi- 
genous rajah,  or  foreign  sultan.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  to  except  the  extraor- 
dinary reign  of  Mohammed  Toghlick,  who, 
during  his  forty  years  of  power,  built  fifty 
canals,  forty  mosques,  thirty  colleges,  one 
hundred  caravanseries,  thirty  reservoirs 
for  irrigation,  one  hundred  hospitals,  one 
hundred  public  baths,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bridges ;  and  all  this  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  sove- 
riegns  of  England  were  wasting  their  sub- 
stance in  a  mad  attempt  to  ravage  and 
desolate  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Dr.  Allen  is  satisfied  that  the  Britisli 


power  is  fairly  rooted  in  India,  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  be  edified  by  the 
language  in  which  a  leading  Indian  i»«sb 
speaks  of  the  prospects  of  England's  East- 
em  dominion :  **  Every  one  out  of  England 
is  now  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the 
whoU  of  Ana,  from  the  Indtis  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  is  destined  to  become  the  patri- 
mony of  that  race  which  the  Normans 
thought  they  had  finally  crushed  six  cen- 
turies ago,  but  which  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  European  civilization.  We  are 
placed,  by  the  mysterious  design  of  Provi- 
dence, in  command  of  Asia.'' 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  ''des- 
tiny" of  Asia  is  just  as  ''  manifest"  as  that 
of  America. 

—Who  will  not  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Kane  Is  about  to  give  us  another  delightful 
book  about  the  Arctic  regions  ? 

It  is  a  snug  thing  to  sit  by  one's  fireside, 
and  read  of  the  perils  of  gallant  men  in 
nnknoiH^  seas.  We  get  the  heroism  with- 
out the  pains  and  the  chills,  and  are,  all  of 
us,  better  and  braver  men  for  the  fortitude 
and  the  courage  of  our  hero.  We  don't 
utter  a  prophecy — we  merely  draw  an  in- 
ference— when  we  say  that  Dr.  Kane's  new 
book  will  be  "  delightful."  It  Is  simply 
impossible  that  a  man,  who  has  done  such 
good  things  as  Dr.  Kane  has  done,  and  has 
once  described  his  deeds  with  such  modesty, 
and  taste,  and  feeling,  should  not  write  a 
delightful  book. 

Messrs.  Childs  and  Peterson,  who  have 
charge  of  the  publication,  have  engaged 
the  best  ability  they  could  command,  for 
the  copious  illustration  of  the  text,  and 
will  make  it  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
elegant  works  ever  issued  in  America. 

—The  Year  Book  of  Agrictiltttre,  by 
David  A.  Wells,  is,  as  the  title  imports, 
an  annual  of  agricultural  progress  and 
discovery,  for  the  years  1855-6,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  agricultural  mechanics 
(with  views  of  machines),  chemistry,  hor- 
ticulture, botany,  geology,  meteorology, 
together  with  the  statistics  of  American 
growth  and  production,  classified  tables 
of  American  patents,  catalogues  of  fruit 
adapted  to  different  sections,  and  details 
of  foreign  agricnltural  movements.  Mr. 
Wells,  the  editor,  is  known  by  his  Year 
Book  of  Facts,  which  records  the  general 
progress  of  science,  and  has  done  well  in 
separating  agriculture  into  a  distinct  pcb- 
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lication.  Its  iuteresto  are  now  so  broad, 
and  the  improvements  suggested  and  dis- 
enased  so  nomeroos,  that  thej  require 
separate  and  enlarged  treatment.  In  this 
country,  particularly,  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  has  become  a  matter  of  such  vital 
moment,  that  every  fact,  llkelj  to  benefit  it, 
ought  to  be  made  universally  known.  Our 
newspapers  do  much  towards  spreading  the 
light ;  but  their  agricultural  columns  are, 
for  the  most  part,  got  together  with  so  little 
care  and  discrimination,  and  they  are  so 
easily  lost  or  mutilated,  that  we  need  some 
permanent  record  of  facts  and  statistics, 
such  as  we  have  in  this  book.  We  think 
Mr.  Wells's  selections  are  made  with  skill, 
and  a  wise  reference  to  the  probable  wants 
of  the  largest  number  of  readers.  The 
illustrations  are  well-executed,  and  add  to 
the  value  of  his  volume. 

— ^It  is  rare  that  one  meets  with  a  book 
that  is  at  the  same  time  didactic,  charm- 
ing, and  brief;  and  yet  he  may  find  it  in 
the  little  essay  of  Mr.  R.  Storrs  Willis, 
on  the  music  of  the  churches.  No  person 
in  the  country  is  better  qualified  than  he, 
by  education  and  taste,  to  write  on  such 
a  subject,  and  his  neat  and  pretty  vol- 
ume is  worthy  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Willis 
has  not  made  a  learned  disquisition  on  the 
technics  of  sacred  music,  but  a  plain,  prac- 
tical, and  intelligent  exposition  of  what  is 
wanting  in  its  present  condition.  He 
writes  with  vivacity,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  accuracy,  and  an  earnest  feeling  of  his 
subject.  He  writes  both  for  pastors  and 
people,  and  we  wish  both  pastors  and  peo- 
ple would  take  up  his  expostulation,  and 
give  it  serious  heed.  We  are  sure  they 
will  be  delighted  by  his  enthusiastic  love 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  improved  by  his  strong 
common  sense.  Nothing  more  needs  the 
hand  of  judicious  reform  than  the  music 
of  our  churches ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Willis  are  judi- 
cious. We  desire  not  only  a  better  style 
of  execution  of  music,  but  a  more  sincere 
and  devout  use  of  it,  and  a  more  general 
participation  of  the  people  in  its  use.  What 
he  remarks  of  the  listless  manner  in  which 
psalms  and  hymns  are  sung  in  our  Pro- 
testant churches,  must  strike  everybody  as 
true  ]  while  the  picture  he  paints  of  a 
Sunday  in  one  of  the  Grerman  cathedrals, 
shows  bow  much  better  the  thing  might  be 
done.  His  protest,  too,  against  the  horta- 
tory or  doctrinal  character  of  so  much  of 


"  sacred  poetry,"  is  deserved.  Ag^  we 
say,  let  both  pastors  and  people  read  this 
little  booic 

— The  CrUerion. — ^We  ought  to  have  an* 
nounced  last  month  the  appearance  of  this 
new  literary  weekly,  and  should  have  doue 
so,  if  we  had  had  roouL  It  is  modeled 
after  the  London  Athenaum,  being  de- 
voted exclusively  to  reviews  of  books,  and 
literary  intelligence.  As  far  as  it  has  gone^ 
it  has  shown  great  intelligence,  independ- 
ence, and  spirit.  The  editors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  are  practiced  writers,  capable  of 
thinking  well,  and  of  expressing  well  what 
they  tbink.  As  such  a  periodical  is  much 
needed,  we  hope  the  undertaking  will  be 
largely  supported,  by  publishers  no  less 
than  by  readers. 

—The  CrayoHj  heretofore  a  weekly,  has 
been' changed  into  a  monthly.  It  preserves 
its  old  form  and  spirit,  however,  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages.  As  the 
only  periodical  In  the  country  exclusively 
devoted  to  art,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  it 
deserves  tiie  amplest  support. 

— ^The  Home  Journal,  always  a  favorite 
in  the  family  circle,  adds  to  its  usual  at- 
tractions for  the  coming  year  a  new  poem, 
by  Morris,  a  new  tale,  by  Willis,  and  a 
new  poetic  narrative,  by  James  T.  Fields. 
In  its  contributions,  as  well  as  its  selections, 
the  Home  Journal  has  a  character  of  its  own 
— blending  the  light  and  the  agreeable,  in 
the  most  readable  way,  with  the  instructive 
and  useful. 

— I^ank  Leilie'i  Illustrated  Paper  is,  thus 
far,  a  decided  success— we  mean  as  to  its 
execution.  The  plates  are  as  finely  finished 
as  those  of  the  best  London  illustrated 
papers— far  better  than  anything  of  the 
kind  hitherto  published  among  us — and 
show  not  only  skill,  but  talent  in  the 
artists. 

— We  must  afford  space  for  Dr.  Antonio. 
And  this  not  only  because  Dr.  Antonio  is  a 
delightful  novel,  but  also  because  the  author 
is  an  Italian,  whose  command  of  the  English 
language,  remarkable  as  it  is,  is  his  least 
brilliant  attribute.  M.  Rufini  is  a  fine  type 
of  the  best  class  of  modern  Italian  minds, 
at  once  clear-sighted  and  impassioned,  po- 
etic and  practical,  large  in  sympathy  and 
decided  in  conviction.  It  is  such  men  as 
Rufini  that  have  given  to  Sardinia  her 
high  and  honorable  rank  among  the  nations, 
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and  erery  Italian  state  boasts  snch  men ; 
Manin  was  not  alone  In  Venice,  nor  Poerlo 
in  Naples.  None  see  more  plainly  than 
these  men  the  true  causes  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Italy,  none  know  better  than  they, 
how  fietr  that  degradation  is  lh)m  being 
hopelesB. 

Rufini  lives  in  London.  His  first  attempt 
to  write  an  English  novel  was  attended 
with  extraordinary  success.  Lorenzo  Be- 
nani  was  welcomed  as  a  positive  addition 
to  onr  wealth  of  Action;  and  the  picture 
which  it  gave  of  Italian  life,  political  and 
social,  at  once  astonished  and  enlightened 
the  English  reading  world.  Z>r.jfn/ontb,too, 
is  a  novel  of  Italian  life,  full  of  the  beauty 
— full,  too,  alas!  of  the  sadness— of  Italy. 
The  story  is  simple.  An  English  baronet  and 
his  daughter,  traveling  along  the  glorious 
Oomioe-road,  between  Grenoa  and  Nice,  be- 
neath the  purple  Apennines,  and  above  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  are  overset  in  their 
carriage,  and  the  lady's  ankle  is  broken. 
Dr.  Antonio,  a  Sicilian  refugee,  practicing 
medicine  at  Bordlghera,  is  on  the  road  and 
comes  to  their  help.  The  wounded  lady  is 
conveyed  to  the  Osteria,  and  Dr.  Antonio 
devotes  himself  to  her  cure.  Of  course, 
Dr.  Antonio  is  young,  handsome.,  accom- 
plished, honorable — an  Italian  gentleman 
of  the  highest  stamp.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Lfucy,  and  Lucy  with  him ;  but  he  soon  sees 
that  the  father  of  Lucy  will  never  consent 
to  her  union  with  a  ''foreigner.*'  So  they 
linger  on  in  their  dream,  that  must  ever  be  a 
dream,  till  at  last  Lucy's  brother  comes  from 
from  India — a  great  hulking  dragoon — sees 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  whisks  Lucy  and 
his  father  back  to  England.  Lucy  suffers, 
goes  into  society,  marries,  becomes  a 
widow,  and  goes  back  to  Italy  pale  and 
ill,  in  1848,  to  find  Dr.  Antonio  a  leader  of 
the  Sicilian  patriots.  The  frightful  scenes 
of  the  RevoluUon  transpire  at  NaplesL 
Dr.  Antonio  and  Lucy  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  the  moment  of  the  outbreak; 
the  Doctor  hurries  away  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  country,  is  wounded,  captured,  and 
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condemned  to  nineteen  years'  imprison- 
ment 

He  is  sent  to  Ischia.  Lucy  takes  a 
villa  on  the  island ;  buys  a  yacht ;  concerts 
measures  for  Antonio's  escape ;  carries 
them  through  ;  is  foiled  by  Antonio  him- 
self, who  refuses  to  leave  his  companion?, 
and  in  her  despair  dies.  This  catastrophe 
is  the  great  blot  of  the  boolc.  It  is  unnata- 
ral,  unartlstic,  thoroughly  disagreeable. 
It  is  at  war  with  the  character  of  good 
sense,  good  feeling  and  dignity,  which  the 
author  had  constructed  in  Doctor  Antonio. 
Such  a  bit  of  melodramatic  heroism  might 
be  perpetrated  by  a  Frenchman  tipsy  with 
vanity,  but  never  by  a  grave,  earnest,  just, 
and  rational  man. 

The  English  baronet  is  somewhat  over> 
drawn,  but  well  conceived  ;  the  Italians  of 
the  lower  order  are  genuine,  living,  and 
breathing  creatures.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  admirable,  the  English  very  correct,  and 
just  dashed  with  a  dainty  foreign  flavor, 
which  adds  piquancy  to  its  grace.  Here  li 
a  scene  which  shall  speak  for  itself: 

"  Lucy  turned  sharply  around,  and  cm- 
braced  at  one  glance  the  wonderfully  varied 
scene  before  ncr.  To  the  north,  a  long, 
long  vista  of  deep,  dark,  frowninff  gorges 
closed  in  the  distance  by  a  glgannc  screen 
of  snow-clad  Alps ;  the  glorious  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south ;  east 
and  west,  range  upon  range  of  gently 
undulating  hills,  softly  inclining  towards 
the  sea ;  In  the  plain  below,  the  fresh,  co^ 
valley  of  Taggia,  with  its  sparkling  track 
of  waters,  and  rich  belt  of  gfurdens,  looking 
like  a  perfect  mosaic  of  every  gradation 
of  green,  chequered  with  winding  silver 
arabesques.  Ever  and  anon,  a  tardy  i>ome- 
granate,  in  ftill  blossom,  qiread  out  its 
oriflamme  of  tulip-shaped  dazzling  red 
flowera  From  the  rising  ground  opposite, 
frowned  mediaeval  Taggia,  like  a  discon- 
tented guest  at  a  splendid  banquet  A 
little  further  off  westward,  the  eyes  took  in 
the  campanile  of  the  Dominican  chorob, 
emerging  flrom  a  group  of  cypreasos ;  and, 
farther  still— on  the  extreme  cliff— the 
sanctuarr  of  Onr  Lady  Delia  Guardia 
showed  its  white  rilhouctte  against  the 
dark  sky." 


ABT     HATTERS. 


A  month  ^ce,  we  were  chanting  the 
dirge  of  the  Opera.  It  left  us  with  the 
New  Year,  crowning  the  season  with  an 
excellent  performance  of  "  Don  GiovannL'' 


People  are  asking  each  other,  '*How  much 
did  Mr.  Paine  lose  f  *    Nobody  ask»— BtMr 
much  have  we  lost  t 
They  went— singers,  performers,   and 
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manager— to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
But  what  chance  had  Meyerbeer  and  Ros- 
eini  against  Banks  and  Richardson — what 
hope  for  sweet  melodies  among  men  with 
souls  set  on  the  manifest  destiny  of  Central 
America,  and  the  misbehavior  of  this  or 
that  foreign  potentate?  In  Boston,  Mr. 
Paine  will  fare  better.  Boston  saved  Mr. 
Hackett;  Boston  may  send  us  back  onr 
Lagrange,  and  onr  Hensler,  and  our  Sal- 
Tiani,  and  our  Nantier  Didi^e,  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  Mr.  Paine  himself,  with  a 
parse  fortified  for  another  siege,  and  other 
bombardments  in  Fourteenth-street.  And 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  go  in  a  grave,  con- 
scientious way,  as  becomes  our  responsi- 
bilities, to  pass  judgment  on  Mr.  Arditi's 
new  opera—**  The  Gipsy" — unless,  indeed, 
it  should  have  been  performed  during  the 
recess,  as  some  people  seem  to  expect, 
notwithstanding  the  dearth  of  singers. 

It  is  whispered— only  whispered,  mind 
yon,  and  that  in  a  select  cb-cle  of  persons, 
of  tried  discretion — that  ere  very  long  we 
may  have  Jenny  Lind  in  America  again. 
She  has  been  singing  in  Mendelsohn's 
Elijah,  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  critics 
wrote  about  her  just  as  they  used  to  do  in 
times  past  Madame  Groldschmidt's  voice 
is  as  splendid,  her  genius  as  triumphant  as 
Jenny  Lindas;  there  is  nothing  changed 
but  her  name,  and  ev^n  that  alteration  is 
masked.  Tears  ran  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  good  people  of  Brighton— just  in 
the  old  fashion— when  she  sang  them 
"John  Anderson,  my  Jo ;"  and  the  great 
artists  of  England  thought,  with  a  sigh, 
when  they  listened  to  the  Sanctus  of  An- 
gels, that  they  might  never  hear  the  lik^ 
again. 

Three  doors  firom  her  London  residence, 
Madame  La  Marquise  dl  Candia'has  just 
presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter— a 
future  queen  of  song,  perhaps.  Perhaps 
when  the  fledgeling  shall  have  passed  into 
the  nurse's  arms,  the  mamma  may  become 
Grisi  once  more.  There  Is  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Drary  Lane,  who  would  give  his  eyes  for 
her  to  open  his  new  opera  season— always 
provided  the  snbscribers  come  forward, 
and  pay  up  their  guineas  in  advance. 

The  last  of  the  trio  of  <ftra«— Madame 
Alboni— has  just  been  engaged  at  the 
Italiens,  in  Paris.  They  wanted  her  badly. 
Up-hill  work  there,  too,  for  the  manager. 
And  though  a  maestro,  Pedrottl,  has  writ- 
ten  a  new  openb-bafb—Zlormi— where- 


with the  refined  audience  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable of  theatres  have  expressed  their 
joyous  satisfaction,  the  critics  are  by  no 
means  easy  in  their  minds  about  its  merit, 
or  success. 

With  us,  concerts  have  not  been  nu- 
merous of  late.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
musicians  are  men  of  fortune;  that  moat 
of  them  roll  in  wealth  ;  but  still,  this  is 
hardly  a  reason  why  they  should  go  on, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
giving  concerts  to  people  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  don't  care  much  about  hearing 
them.  The  second  Philharmonic  was,  how- 
ever, very  well  attended.  Something  was 
due  to  Gade's  graceful  symphony ;  some' 
thing  to  Weber's  Euryamthe  ;  much  to  the 
famous  skill  and  taste  of  the  excellent 
orchestra.  At  the  next  conoert  we  are  to 
have  an  overture  of  Ohembinl's,  and  one 
of  Sterndale  Bennett's ;  the  symphony  is 
by  Mr.  Bristow,  and  report  speaks  loudly 
in  its  favor.  Mr.  Gottschalk,  too,  Ikres 
well.  He  has  promised  us  a  series  of  mcr 
tineis  and  soiries.  Of  course,  no  lover  of 
music  will  miss  them. 

We  shall  not  see  Rachel  again.  Pity 
the  poor  people  who  said,  when  she  was 
here  before,  that  there  was  time  enough — 
they  would  go  sec  her  when  she  returned ! 
She  was  to  leave  Havana  on  the  9th ;  by 
this  time  she  is  safe  once  more  in  the  fold, 
and  Jules  Janln  is  a  happy  man.  We 
hope  he  will  find  his  "  daughter"  nnli^nred 
b^  her  wanderings  among  the  savages  of 
America.  We  venture  to  say,  he  will  find 
that  she  has  not  been  gouged,  or  otherwise 
mutilated,  as  he  seemed  to  apprehend ;  that 
she  was  never  forced  to  dance  the  war- 
dance  round  a  camp-fire,  or  chased  by  bof* 
foiloes  through  the  streets ;  that  she  was  not 
always  In  fear  of  her  life  from  the  native 
females  of  the  country,  and  that  it  did  not 
always  happen  that,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
act,  every  seat  in  the  theatres  where  she 
played  was  whittled  to  shavings.  Start- 
ling as  these  facts  will  appear  to  the  chnb- 
by  critic  of  the  Dibais,  he  will  need  to 
fortify  his  mind  for  still  ruder  shocks; 
he  will  be  told  that  audienee  after  audi- 
ence—chlefiy  composed  of  persons  whose 
knowledge  of  French  was  so  slight  that 
to  follow  the  play  was  a  task— gathered 
to  hear  Madame  Rachel  wherever  she  per- 
formed in  the  United  States,  and  tboron^ 
ly  appreciated  her;  that  she  bore  away 
larger  rewards  than  were  ever  reaped  by 
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Eoglifih,  German,  or  Spanish  actors  in 
Paris ;  and  that,  when  she  left  as,  the  day 
of  her  departure  was  marked  with  a  black 
stone,  by  all  lovers  of  high  art  and  classic 
drama. 

Now  that  she  is  gone,  we  haye  nothing 
to  do  bat  to  laugh.  So  we  go  to  see  King 
Charming  and  the  Blue  Bird,  and  the  ugly 
princess  that  wanted  to  marry  him,  and 
the  pretty  one  that  he  wanted  to  marry ; 
and  we  shake  our  sides  at  the  puns  and  the 
funny  things  that  all  these  funny  people 
say  to  each  other.  To  see  Pocahontas, 
too,  the  best  burlesque  ever  written  in 
America ;  and  we  laugh  more  than  ever  at 
the  droll  sayings  of  King  Powhatan  and 
his  comical  court  W£y  not?  See  what 
Jules  Janin's  friends  are  doing.  At  the 
Frangf^s,  they  have  a  new  piece,  Joconde, 
in  the  style  of  the  younger  Dumas,  which 
would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheeks 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  made  Bocae- 
cio  repent  his  excessive  modesty ;  at  the 
Variit^s,  Clairville  has  reviewed  the  year, 
in  a  two  hours'  string  of  puns,  honestly 
christened  Le  Royaumt  des  Calembourt, 
In  London,  people  are  trampling  each 
other,  to  see  a  grand  burlesque  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  whereof  the 
crowning  charm  consists  in  processions  of 
gorgeously-caparisoned  horses,  and  queer- 
looking  knights,  with  long  candlesticks,  in 
guise  of  spears,  and  other  enormous  origi- 
nalities. Pocahontas  is  high  art,  compared 
to  this. 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  theatres  are  do- 
ing badlyr-  that  the  war,  and  the  Nicaragua 
troubles,  and  politics,  and  the  ''cold  terms,'' 
iigure  them.  It  must  be  that  these  sly 
managers  don't  want  us  to  know  how  rich 
they  are  growing.  Else,  ^hy  should  we 
have  a  new  theatre — a  very  pretty  one, 
too,  with  boxes  d  la  Europiennej  and  some 
very  good  actors  and  actresses — eprif  ging 
up,  all  at  once,  and  doing  a  famous  l)usi- 
ness,  without  hurting  its  neighbors,  appa- 
rently 7  Why  should  people,  who  are  able 
to  dig  or  sew,  think  of  writing  play^,  in  the 
absence  of  any  sort  of  copyriglit  ?  All  are 
not  crazy,  and  there  must  be  nuggets  some- 
where, to  reward  so  many  diggers.  We 
hear  of  a  new  five  act  comedy,  by  Mr. 
Brougham — ^whose  industry  is  such,  that 
Lope  de  Vega  was  a  trifler,  in  comparison, 
and  who,  it  is  said,  would  not  sleep,  if  he 


had  not  thrown  off,  at  least,  a  farce  after 
supper.  Of  a  great  American  piece,  with 
a  double-dyed  American  character,  of  the 
Western  go-ahead  sort  in  it,  for  Mr.  M. 
Vickar.  Of  a  couple  of  comedies,  by 
Mrs.  Bennett-Barrow,  both  of  which  are 
highly  commended.  Of  farces  and  bar 
lesques  beyond  counting — a  burlesque  on 
poor  old  Don  Quixote,  a  promising  subject ; 
another,  on  the  minstrel  Blondel,  whose 
trials  and  touching  devotion  to  his  master 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  pretty  comic 
opera,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  bj 
Gritry — and  so  on. 

These  grapes  do  not  grow  on  thoma 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  had  better  not 
grow  at  alL  Time  will  do  justice  on 
what  is  silly  and  mischievous.  Time,  too, 
Tfill  surely  teach  that  wit  is  not  incompt- 
tible  with  truth,  and  that  plays  may  be 
moral  and  rca£onable,  without  ceasing  to 
be  amusing. 

We  are  to  have  a  child's  theatre,  it 
seems,  with  a  host  of  well-known  juvenile 
comedians,  and  some  infant  phenomena 
besides,  whom  fame  as  yet  ignores.  We 
hope,  if  this  project  be  carried  out,  that  the 
management  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  French  Oymruue  des  Ur^fanU,  in  the 
selection  of  pieces.  When  the  Gymnaie 
was  started,  the  manager  applied  to  seve- 
ral dramatic  authors,  for  pieces  specially 
adapted  for  children^with  child-like  dia- 
logue, and  plot  taming  on  the  passions 
and  accidents  of  childhood.  Our  children's 
theatre  could  not  do  better,  at  first,  than 
adapt  these  French  pieces — many  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  * 

We  must  bestir  ourselves,  or  the  Atheni- 
ans will  call  New  York  BoBOtia.  They  have 
been  importing  ancient  sculptures  into 
Boston  by  the  ton.  Seventeen  tons  of  them 
they  have  landed  at  once — tons  of  Assyrian 
bulls,  tons  of  stiff  Babylonian  archers,  tons 
of  date-trees  done  upon  stone.  The  whole 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  ownera 
They  say  the  Bostonians  will  not  let  a  sin- 
gle ounce  of  all  these  treasures  go  out  of 
t^e  city.  What  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  for  some  enterprising  person  to  buy  up 
the  whole  seventeen  tons,  without  warning 
to  the  Athenians,  to  unite  them  with  Ab- 
bott's Egyptian  collection,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  grand  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties at  New  York  I 
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LIFE    AND    CHAEACTEE   OF    ST.  AUGUSTINE.* 


THE  formation  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  the  early  ages  of  its 
history,  was  a  process  involving  many 
elements  beside  Christianity  proper,  as 
represented  in  the  gospels. 

Jewish  cabolism,  Greek  and  Boman 
polytheism,  ^Egyptian  mysticism,  Per- 
sian dualism,  Indian  gymnosophism,  are 
among  the  confluents  which  emptied 
their  tributary  streams  into  this  provi- 
dential river,  and  became  coefficients 
of  a  faith  whose  triumphs  are  owing  in 
part  to  its  having  appropriated  all  mat 
was  vital  in  foregone  and  contemporary 
creeds  and  rites. 

And  not  only  did  the  church  inoculate 
itself  with  ideas  from  without;  it  also 
absorbed  into  its  system,  and  transub- 
stantiated into  its  own  kind,  by  **the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus," 
the  blood  and  temper  of  many  climes. 
The  dreaming  Oriental,  the  volatile 
Greek,  the  practical  Roman,  the  impe- 
tuous Groth,  the  fiery  African,  are  all 
represented  in  its  organism. 

To  the  last  named  country  the  church 
is  indebted  for  three,  at  least,  of  its 


greater  lights,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Au- 
gustine. The  first  distinguished  by  his 
moral  purism ;  the  second  by  his  stout 
defence  of  episcopal  authority ;  the  third 
by  his  theology  and  his  great  example. 

St.  Augustine,  whose  life  and  char- 
acter  we  now  propose  to  discuss*  has 
become  identified  with  an  influence  far 
exceeding  that  of  his  compatriots,  and 
coextensive  with  the  Christian  church. 

The  morals  of  Christendom  refused 
to  adopt  the  stem  requirements  of  the 
eloquent  Montanist,  its  ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity soon  transcended  the  views  of  the 
fervid  Carthaginian. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  has  survived  the  decline  of  the 
papacy;  has  reproduced  itself  in  the 
lormularies  of  Protestantism ;  has  been 
transplanted  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New,  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  constitutes,  to  this  day,  the 
staple  of  American  theology.  Since 
the  dajjrs  of  the  Apostles,  no  Christian 
ecclesiastic  has  exerted  such  sway,  or 
obtained  such  following. 

Externally,  the  life  of  St.  Augustine 


•  Der  heilige  Augustinus.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirken^  fUr  Freunde  des-  ReicJies  Ooites  darg9- 
stdlt.   Von  Philipp  Schaff.   Berlin,  1854. 

Die  Kirehe  Chrxttt  und  ikre  Zeugetiy  oder  die  Kirchengeschiekte  in  Biographien.  Von 
F&iKDR.  BoBHRRiNaER.    Zurich,  Bd.  1. 

Histoire  de  Si.  Augustine  sa  Vie,  9tt  CRuvres,  ion  Siicle,  Injluence  de  ton  G6nie,  Par  M. 
PoojODLAT.    Paris,  1845. 

8.  Aurelii  Auguttini  de  Doelrina  Christiana  Libri  Quatuor.  Ed.  Cab.  Herm.  Brvdxr. 
Lipsiae,  183a 

ureprung  und  Wesen  dee  Boten  nach  der  Lehre  d.  heiligen  Auguttinut,  Von  I.  Nirschl. 
Reg^ensburg,  1854. 
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was  less  eyentfol  than  those  of  most 
men  of  note  in  his  time — ^that  maelstrom 
of  histoiy  which  tossed  individuals  and 
nations  like  foam-flakes  in  its  boiling  ed- 
dies. The  deep  interior  life  of  the  man 
was  very  imperfeotlj  expressed  in  his 
fortunes,  and  had  no  correspondent  de- 
velopments in  his  external  history.  He 
was  one  of  those  whose  fife  is  a  oontinn- 
al  drawing  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre. 

Tagaste,  an  obscure  comer  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  old  Carthage,  is  illustrated  by  the 
birth  of  the  ^atest  of  the  Fathers. 
Its  historic  insignificance,  although 
mentioned  ty  Pliny,  excludes  it  from 
the  ancient  maps.  Cellarius,  the  most 
faithful  of  geographers,  ignores  it. 
French  soldiers,  under  General  Ran- 
don,  in  1844,  •  JFor  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, since  the  Vandals,  uncover  its 
site.  And  Spruner,  the  latest  authority, 
has  noted  its  locality  in  that  part  of 
what  is  now  Algeria,  where  Algiers  and 
Tunis  join.  The  13th  November,  354, 
is  the  date  of  his  birth.  Cast  amid 
humble  conditions,  the  greatest  of  earth- 
ly blessings  was  vouchsafed  to  his  child- 
hood— a  piotis  mother,  whose  dearest 
wish  was  to  see  the  son  of  her  affec- 
tions- safely  folded  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  life  was  breath- 
ed in  prayers  for  this  end;  and  the 
strongest  human  influence  which  Au- 
gustine experienced,  was  the  prayers 
of  Monica.  Gratefully  conscious  of  her 
agency  in  securins^  so  able  a  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  church  has  raised  to 
"sainted  seats"  the  "Elect  Lady," 
whom  filial  gratitude  had  already  canon- 
ized. Few  worthies  in  the  Christian  ca- 
lendar have  earned  more  dearly  their 
title  to  be  there.  The  name  of  Monica 
suggests  the  impersonation  of  all  femi- 
nine and  Christian  graces.  We  fimire 
to  ourselves  a  form  and  face  such  as 
Carlo-Dolce,  or  the  Pro-Raphaelltes 
would  have  loved  to  paint,  with  as  much 
of  spirit  as  flesh  and  blood  can  take  up, 
and  as  little  of  flesh  and  blood  as  an 
earth-inhabiting  spirit  can  make  itself 
visible  by.  With  a  brute  of  a  husband, 
passionate  at  home,  and  unfaithful 
abroad,  and  three  children,  of  whom,  at 
least,  one  ffifted  but  turbulent  boy  was 
a  source  of  ceaseless  anxiety — ^with  a 
feeble  body  and  a  sensitive  spirit — with 


small  means  and  large  reqmrements— 
with  little  wit,  great  cares,  and,  as  her 
conscientious  nature  conceived  them, 
awful  responsibilities — the  burdened 
soul  had  fainted  within  her,  unless  she 
had  **  believed  to  see  the  goodne8s  of 
the  Lord."  But  she  believed  and  did 
not  faint.  She  administered,  with  un- 
tiring diligence,  her  arduous  economy, 
and  tended  her  little  flock,  and  still 
clung  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  She 
encountered  her  stormy  husband  with 
gentleness  for  wrath,  and  soft  persuasion 
lor  ingratitude  and  sin.  She  waited  and 
wept,  and  hoped  and  suffered,  and  still 
hoped.  The  substance  of  her  life  was 
sorrow,  and  the  form  of  it  was  prayer; 
the  spirit  of  it,  love,  and  the  strength 
of  it,  patience,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
meekness.  Hers  was  the  pure  soul 
which  an  elder  poet  compares  to  a  "  drop 
of  Orient  dew,"  which,  lighting  on  a 
flower, 

"  Scarce  tonchinff  where  it  lies^ 
Bat  gazinff  back  upon  the  ekiet, 
Shines  wiUL  a  mournfal  light 

Till  the  warm  Ban  pitlea  its  pain 

And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again.*' 

Her  pious  wishes,  long  deferred,  were 
fulfilled  at  last  Her  husband,  who  had 
lived  in  profession,  as  in  character,  a  pa- 
gan, solicited  and  received  before  his 
death  ihe  regenerating  water  of  Chris- 
tian baptism.  And  at  last,  after  thirty 
long  years  of  watching  and  weeping, 
her  favorite,  Aurelius,  with  whose  se- 
cond birth,  as  he  tell  us,  she  had  travafl- 
ed  more  sorely  than  with  his  firet,  was 
likewise  united  to  Christ,  through  the 
baptism  of  the  Catholic  church.  Her 
mission  was  accomplished  when  this 
son  of  her  tears,  disengaged  from  the 
enemy's  tares,  and  bound  in  a  fair 
church-sheaf,  was  now  at  length  fit 
for  the  garden  of  the  Lord:  a  con- 
summation to  which  (unconsciously  to 
herself  and  to  him)  ^e  had  contrib- 
uted more  than  all  the  persuasions  of 
Ambrose,  and  all  the  rennements  of  his 
own  dialectic  mind. 

0,  woman,  great  is  thy  fiiith !  O,  lov- 
ing, sad,  and  patient  Monica ;  long  suf- 
fering, late  rewarded !  Who  more  en- 
tiUed  than  thou  to  sit  in  sainted  seats  ? 
Who  more  than  thou  ever  strove  and 
prayed  ?     Who  has  so  nobly  illustrated 
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ihe  mediatorial  offiee  of  wonuin,  showing 
how,  as  it  ia  written, 

"  The  ever  womanly 
Draweth  as  on." 

Young  Augustine  mixed  at  school 
and  at  pla^  with  the  boys  of  Tagaste, 
and,  if  eminent  at  all  among  his  com- 
panions, was  not  distinguished  by  any 
saintly  tendencies.  The  saint  in  him 
was  latent,  dormant.  The  boy  was  pa- 
tent, and  wide  awake. 

The  boy  loved  play,  and  found  stadj 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Greek  was  his 
aversion ;  the  circus  and  tiie  theatre  his 
delight  A  sportive  boyhood  might  not , 
portend  any  lack  of  manly  virtue.  Of 
graver  Import  are  the  flbbmg  and  thiev- 
mg  which  those  '*  Confessions**  of  his 
reveal.  All  this  he  repents  in  after  years 
with  a  penitence  almost  morbid,  and 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  Augusti- 
niah  theory  of  human  nature,  which, 
by  denying  to  man,  unrenewed  by  su- 
peradded and  exotic  grace,  not  only 
goodness,  but  the  faculty  of  goodness, 
might  seem  to  preclude  all  occasion  of 
remorse.  With  especial  compunction 
he  recalb  the  robbery  of  a  pear-tree, 
committed  in  a  spirit  of  juvenile  frolic, 
with  some  of  his  associates.  In  the  ex- 
cess o^  his  self-condemnation,  he  refines 
upon  his  guilt,  and,  dissecting  the  act 
with  retrospective  analysis,  nuds  more 
of  evil  in  the  heart  of  it  than  ap- 
pears on  the  face.  Why  should  he  steal 
his  neighbor's  pears?  He  had  better 
pears  of  his  own  at  home.  It  could 
not  have  been  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit, 
which 'was  not  eaten.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  love  of  sin,  as  such — 
the  mere  delight  in  evil — which  prompt- 
ed the  act  ''  Behold  9iy  heart,  0  God, 
let  my  heart  tell  thee  what  it  sought 
when  gratuitously  evil,  having  no  temp- 
tation to  ill,  but  the  ill  itself.**  .  .  . 
*♦  What,  then,  did  wretched  I  so  love  in 
thee,  thou  theft  of  mine,  thou  deed  of 
darkness."  .  .  .  **  Fair  were  those 
pears,  but  not  them  did  m^  wretched 
soxA  desire  for ;  I  had  store  oi  better,  and 
I  gatiiered  them  only  that  I  might  steaL 
For  when  I  gathered  them  I  flung  thorn 
away ;  my  only  feast  therein  being  iny 
own  sin,  which  I  was  pleased  to  enjoy. 
For  if  aught  of  those  pears  came  with- 
in my  mouth,  what  sweetened  it  was 
sin."  We  cite  the  passage  as  equally 
characteristic  of  the  boy  and  the  man  : 
the  act  itself,  of  the  boy ;  the  reflection 
upon  it,  of  the  man.    The  boy,  head- 


long, impetuous,  thoughtless,  vicious; 
the  man,  regenerate,  holy,  God- seeking, 
but  self-dissecting,  morbid.  A  healthy 
feeling  would  have  wrought  a  more  per- 
fect self-forgiveness,  A  healthy  judg- 
ment would  distinguish  between  youu- 
ful  love  of  fun  indulged  to  vicious  ex- 
cess, and  love  of  evil,  as  such. 

There  is  in  all  men  something  im- 
movable and  immutable  ;  an  individual- 
ity common  to  the  child,  to  the  youth, 
and  the  man ;  a  backbone  of  the  cha- 
racter which  remains  unaltered  through 
all  the  revolutions  that  sweep  over  t^ 
heart,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  We  may  change  our  opinions, 
our  habits,  our  pursuits,  our  tastes ;  we 
may  change  from  heedless  to  earnest, 
from  sensual  to  moral,  from  godless  to 
devout;  but  we  cannot  change  the  radi- 
cal innermost  self.  We  bear  not  the 
root,  but  the  root  us.  Religion  may  al- 
ter the  expression  of  the  character,  but 
not  the  type ;  may  convert  the  world- 
ling into  a  saint,  but  not  one  individual 
into  another.  There  is  a  ground  which 
survives  through  all  the  metamorphoses 
of  nature  and  of  grace.  As  it  was  in 
childhood,  it  remains  in  old  age ;  as  birth 
delivered  it  to  this  world,  death  will 
hand  it  over  to  the  next.  We  find  in 
Auj^stine  the  child  one  quality,  at  least, 
which  especially  distinguishes  Augus- 
tine the  man — ambition.  The  same 
passion,  which,  sanctified  by  heavenly 
grace,  engendered  the  pure  ^d  noble 
aspirations  of  his  riper  years,  inspired, 
also,  the  literary  labors  of  his  youth, 
and  was  manifest  even  in  the  boy,  in 
scorn  of  inferiority,  in  love  of  boyish 
distinction,  in  eager  efforts  to  excel  in 
games ;  for  which  end,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
often  had  recourse  to  trickery  and  de- 
ceit. Ambition  is  a  quality  indifferent 
in  itself.    Its  character  depends  on  the 

Sualities  with  which  it  is  associated ;  on 
le  course  it  adopts ;  the  direction  given 
it ;  the  objects  at  which  it  aims.  Side 
by  side  with  this  quality  in  Augustine, 
there  was  early  developed  a  principle  of 
life,  by  which  it  was  refined  and  enno- 
bled, and  consecrated  to  the  highest 
ends.  That  principle  was  love  of  God 
—or  not  so  much  love,  at  present,  as  a 
certain  vague  desire  and  aspiration — the 
dawn  of  that  future  passionate  striving 
and  longing  after  God  which  breathes 
from  every  page  of  the  Confessions,  and 
which,  after  his  conversion,  express- 
ed itself  in  all  the  tenor  of  his  life.  If 
ever  a  human  soul,  in  the  words  of  the 
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Psalmist,  panted  after  God,  the  soul  of 
Auffastine  did  surely  so  jMuit  From 
earfiest  ohildhood,  when  his  only  peti- 
tion was  to  be  sared  from  chastisement 
at  school,  tiiroagh  all  the  aberrations 
of  his  joiith,  the  idea  of  Qod  was  fami- 
liar to  his  thoughts,  and  the  want  of 
God  was  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Many 
a  devout  soul  has  found  its  private  ex- 
perience expressed  by  him  in  those 
words,  often  echoed,  and  often  imitated 
— ^words  which  a  well-known  Moravian 
hjmn  has  fitly  pharaphrased — Inquie- 
turn  est  cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat 
in  te. 

"  My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 
At  roat  till  it  finds  rest  in  Thoe." 

On  one  occasion,  while  yet  a  child, 
when  sudden  illness  threatened  his  life, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptised. 

The  necessanr  arrangements  were 
made ;  but  the  danger  passed,  and  his 
mother  deferred  the  salutary  rite,  think- 
ing, he  says,  **the  defilements  of  sin 
would,  after  that  washing,  bring  greater 
and  more  perilous  guilt.**  This  too  sub- 
jective view  of  baptism  he  condemns. 
♦*  Why  does  it  still  echo  in  our  ears,  on  . 
all  sides,  *  Let  him  alone — ^let  him  do 
as  he  will — for  he  is  not  yet  baptized'  ? 
But,  in  the  matter  of  bodily  health,  no 
one  says,  let  him  continue  to  be  wound- 
ed, for  he  is  not  yet  healed.  How  much 
better,  then,  I  had  been  healed  at  once." 

At  school,  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Madaura,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency.  His  childi&h  impatience 
of  mental  labor  had  already  hegan  to 
yield  to  the  rising  visions  and  dawning 
promise  of  the  intellectual  world.  He 
returned  to  Tagaste,  and  remained  a 
year  in  his  father's  house,  preparatory 
to  entering  the  university  at  Carthage. 
It  was  his  sixteenth  year — equivalent  to 
the  twentieth  of  colder  climes.  At  this 
early  period  of  his  life,  be  began  to 
plunge,  without  reserve,  into   sensual 

{>leasures,  and  suffered  all  the  billows  of 
ust  and  passion  to  go  over  his  soul. 

His  father  died,  and,  with  him,  the 
means  of  collegiate  education  would 
have  failed,  had  not  the  Mberali^  of  a 
friend  of  the  family  supplied  the  defect. 
He  went  to  Carthoge — tne  chief  univer- 
sity of  Africa — and  there  devoted  him- 
self, with  all  the  ardor  which  a  passionate 
thirst  for  knowledge  could  mspire  in 
such  a  nature,  to  various  branches  of 
letters  and  science — above  all,  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric. 


The  high  schools  of  leaniinj^  are  sel- 
dom schools  of  moralitr.  It  is  oftener 
folly  than  wisdom  which  gives  the  tone 
to  society,  where  young  men  are  thrown 
together,  without  the  restraint  of  thdr 
natural  guardians,  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  home.  The  ancient  uni- 
versities seem  not  to  have  differed,  in 
this  respect,  from  those  of  modem  time, 
life,  at  Carthage,  was  the  same  thing 
as  life  at  Heidelberg,  or  Halle,  or  Ox- 
ford, or  other  academic  cities  of  modem 
Europe— not  to  speak  of  institutions 
nearer  home.  Augustine,  with  whom 
love  of  pleasure  was  second  only  to  love 
of  knowledge,  was  not  likely  to  mend 
his  manners  among  the  turbulent  youths 
assembled  there. 

The  vicious  indulgences  commenced 
at  Tagaste  were  continued,  on  a  lar^ 
scale,  with  no  other  check  than  the  m- 
tellectual  life  which  now  developed  it- 
self, with  ever-increasing  intensi^.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  noisiest  of  col- 
lege clubs — one  of  those  associations 
which  universities  often  develop,  under 
one  or  another  name — a  club  whidi 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  •*  The  Destruc- 
tives." Its  character  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  that  appellation.  Augus- 
tine joined  these  noters,  more  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  and  the  dashing 
renown  which,  in  such  communities, 
attaches  to  such  a  life,  than  for  any 
sincere  enjoyment  they  afforded  him. 
His  better  soul  recoiled  ficom  tiieir 
orgies,  and  the  graceless  associates 
with  whom  they  connected  him.  He 
appears  to  have  freed  himself  soon,  en- 
tirely or  in  part,  from  this  sordid' com- 
munion. 

As  a  rcfu^  from  coarser  diversion, 
he  frequented  the  theatre,  where  the 
enjoyment,  if  equallv  emptj^,  was  more 
sedate.  In  after  life,  he  criticizes  this 
passion  for  theatrical  amusement  in 
that  half-querulous,  half-ai^mentative 
tone,  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
his  Confessions.  "  Stage-plays  also 
carried  me  away,  full  of  images  of  my 
miseries,  and  of  fuel  to  my  fire.  Why 
is  it  that  man  desires  to  be  made  sad, 
beholding  doleful  and  tragic  things, 
which  yet  he  himself  would  by  no  means 
suffer  ?"  ....  **  I,  miserable  then, 
loved  to  grieve,  and  sought  out  what  to 
grieve  at ;  and  that  acting  best  pleased 
me,  and  attracted  me  most  vehemently, 
which  drew  tears  from  me.  What 
wonder  that,  a  lost  sheep,  straying 
from   Thy    flock,    and    impatient    of 
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Thy  keeping,  I  became  infected  with 
disease?^* 

The  love  of  theatrical  exhibitions*  in- 
dulged to  excess,  is  rightly  characterized 
as  disease.  The  cause  of  that  disease 
is  a  want  of  practical  interests  to  occupy 
mind  and  heart. 

The  moral  nature,  if  not  the  material, 
abhors  a  vacuum.  Youn^  men  and 
young  women,  whose  inn«r  life,  or  heart- 
life  is  deficient,  will  seek,  in  some  way, 
to  fiU  the  void.  In  the  absence  of  whole- 
some nurture,  drawn  from  ihe  affections, 
or  the  intellect,  or  devout  sentiment, 
home,  science,  art,  religion,  they  will  fill 
it  with  less  substantial  food,  with  phan- 
tasms and  spectral  shows,  and  ballet- 
dances,  and  the  east  wind.  The  heart 
must  live— it  must  be  fed — ^if  not  by  nu- 
tritious diet,  then  by  innutritious,  or  even 
deleterious.  If  the  life  has  no  inside  to 
it — if  the  solid  contents  are  wanting, 
transient  satisfactions  must  entertain 
the  hollowness  which  thejr  cannot  fill. 
The  cure  for  this  passion  is,  to  make 
life  itself — ^the  actual,  every -day  life — so 
foil  and  rich,  that  the  need  shall  no  long- 
er be  felt,  nor  the  wish  to  escape  from 
its  emptiness. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Car- 
tha^  that  Augustine  connected  himself 
wi£  the  sect  of  the  Manicheans,  a  flou- 
rishing heresy  of  early  Christendom, 
and  one  which  then  divided  with  the 
Arians  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
tiie  Catholic  church. 

For  even  at  that  early  period  the 
Catholic  church  was  a  powerful  and 
compact  body  amid  the  lormations  of 
the  Christian  world.  For  a  century 
past  it  had  been  shaping  its  doctrine, 
defining  its  position,  and  eliminating  all 
that  would  not  conform  to  its  tests.  The 
moment  Christianity  be^an  to  cool,  like 
the  igneous  vapor  of  which  pome  have 
supposed  that  the  worlds  were  formed, 
it  beffan  to  part  and  divide.  The  seve- 
ral fragments  formed  themselves  into 
separate  bodies  or  isms,  and  the  princi- 
pal fragment  called  itself  Catholic,  apos- 
tolic, and  assumed  peculiar  and  divine 
aotiiority.  Not  to  be  a  Catholic,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  church,  was  not  to  be 
a  Christian.  To  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  organization  was  to  be  out  of  the 
fold  of  Christ.  When,  therefore,  the 
good  Monica  learned  that  her  son  had 
joined  the  ^anks  of  a  sect,  she  mourned 
over  him  with  a  sorrow  far  exceeding 
anything  she  had  hitherto  suffered  on 
his  account    All  his  previous  aberra- 


tions and  excesses  seemed  to  her  trivial 
compared  witii  this  act  of  revolt,  as  she 
deemed  it,  against  the  authority  of  the 
church.  She.  argued,  not  unreasonably 
from  her  point  of  view,  that  heresy  was 
worse  than  irreli^on ;  that  the  soul  of* 
her  child  was  more  imperiled,  his 
chance  of  salvation  more  seriously  im- 
paired, by  false  doctrine  than  by  un- 
belief. So  many  an  oxthodox  mother 
in  these  days  would  rather  her  child 
should  be  without  ^  faith,  and  without 
any  tincture  of  reli^ous  life,  and  con- 
fess no  Christ  and  know  no  God,  than 
adopt  the  views  of  another  sect.  And 
if  Christianity  were  a  system  of  dogmas, 
instead  of  a  dispensation  of  grace  and 
truth,  if  salvation  were  the  product  of 
opinion,  and  the  form  of  faith  more 
essential  than  the  fact  of  fai^h,  then, 
certainly,  a  state  of  indiff^'urenbe  and  un- 
belief would  be  preferable  to  a  Christian 
confession  without  the  pale  of  ortho- 
doxy, because  more  receptive — as  a 
vacuum  is  more  receptive  than  a  soUd, 
and  a  fallow  field  a  better  condition  for 
the  planter  than  a  forest.  The  mothers 
are  right  from  their  point  of  view.  Their 
error  lies  in  connecting  salvation  with 
opinion,  and  in  limitir^g  the  grace  of 
God  to  certain  confessions.  Yet,  even 
here,  in  its  very  exclusiveness,  the  early 
church,  as  we  believe,  was  guided  by 
divine  instinct,  and  followed  uncon- 
sciously the  leading  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
whose  organ  it  was,  and  whose  fooush- 
ness  is  wiser  than  human  wisdom.  The 
student  of  history  must  see  that  Chris- 
tianity, L  e.,  the  principle  of  divine  life 
introduced  into  the  world  by  Jesus 
Christ,  could  not  have  survived  the  a^ 
ny  of  time-7-the  storm  and  rack  which 
followed  tiie  dismemberment  of  the  Ro- 
man empire— could  never  have  descend- 
ed to  us — that  it  must  have  been  dis- 
sipated, if  not  extinguished,  in  the  flood 
of  Gothic  migrations,  had  it  not  been 
committed  to  a  compact,  vigorous  body, 
able  to  resist  and  retain.  What  the 
church  then  wanted  was  strength— or- 
ganic strength.  And  that  it  could  not 
have  without  exclusiveness.  Althoudi 
in  the  formation  of  it  many  foreign  ele- 
ments, as  we  have  said,  were  embodied, 
it  had  need  to  define  itself  sharply 
against  the  unlimited  and  unconditional 
i^ux  of  ideas  and  beliefs  from  without, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  identity,  and  to 
perfect  its  strength.  It  had  to  be  ex- 
clusive to  maintain  its  own.  It  could 
not    be    liberal  without    being    loose 
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aad  Id  constimt  danger  of  dissolution. 
A  strong  body  must  hare  a  sharp  and 
rigorous  outline.     That  which  does  not 
withstand,  says  Coleridgev  cannot  stand. 
The  Manichees  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tians.    But  with  this  profession  they 
incorporated  a  system  of  philosophy  de- 
rived from  Manes  or  Mani,  a  Persian 
philosopher  of  the  third  century,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  *»  Com- 
forter," promised  by  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples.    It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  theme  to  attempt  so  much  as  an 
outline  of  that  philosophy.     Its  distin- 
guishing feature,  characteristic  of  Per- 
sian thought,  was  dualism.     That  is,  in 
addition  to  a  self-existent,  eternal  Good 
— ^the  God  of  the  Christians — it  main- 
tained a  self-existent,  eternal  Evil.   This 
EyU  is  embodied  in  matter,  identical 
with  it,  but  still  an  active  agent,  a 
Prince   of  Darkness,  forever  warring 
agunst  the  Good.    The  Manichees  ear- 
ned this  dualism  into  human  nature. 
They  held  that  man  has  two  souls,  a 
gooa  and  an  evil,  the  one  the  offspring 
of  God,  Uie  other  the  child  of  the  Devil. 
The  system,  in  short,  is  the  Magian  or 
Zoroastrian  doctrine,  modified  by  Chris- 
tian ideas.   Its  details  are  curious,  com- 
bining mucb  that  is  significant  and  much 
that  IS  sublime  with  puerile  vagaries, 
grotesque  conceits,  and  intolerable  plati- 
tudes.   If  we  separate  what  is  purely 
theological  in  it  from  the  ontological 
and  anthropological  fantasies  in  which 
it  is  imbedded,  we  shall  find  it  perhaps 
as  near  to  the  mark  of  gospel  truth  as 
Augustinian    Christianity.      Its  moral 
code  was  rigorous  to  a  fault ;  so  rigorous 
that  only  a  portion  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Manes  were  able 
to  comply  with  it.    Accordingly,  there 
were  two  classes  of  Manicheans,  the 
••Auditors,"  to  whom  greater  liberty 
was  allowed  in  practice  than  the  canon 
allowed   in  theory,  and  the  "Elect," 
who  constituted  a  higher  grade,  and 
were  bound  to  a  stricter  life.    The  lat- 
ter were  required  to  mortify  the  flesh  in 
all  directions.    They  ate  no  animal  food 
and  drank  no  wine,  subsisted  on  herbs 
and  fruits,  and  often  fasted  entirely. 
They  lived  celibate,  in  rigorous  sexual 
seclusion.    They  held  no  property,  but 
renounced  whatever  they  possessed  on 
entering  the  order,  and,  wedded  to  life- 
long poverty,  were  supported  entirely 
by  eleemosynary  aid.    The  life  even  of 
the  Auditors  was,  in  many  respects, 
more  strict  than  that  of  the  Catholics, 


and,  so  far  as  the  negative  part  of  mo. 
rality  is  concerned,  appeared  to  advan- 
tage beside  that  of  the  Church.  The 
radical  vice  of  the  system  was  its  ration- 
alistic character.  Whatever  of  Chris- 
tian truth  there  was  in  it,  was  so  plighted 
and  confused  with  philosophic  specula- 
tion as  to  lose  entirely  tne  evangelic 
simplicity  and  authority  which  distin- 
guish revealed  truth  from  all  the  fab- 
rics of  human  wisdom.  It  was  not  a 
religion,  but  a  speculation.  It  put 
theoiT  before  gospel,  and  Manes  be- 
fore Christ. 

Monica  grieved,  even  to  anger.  She 
could  tolerate  the  libertine,  but  not  tiie 
heretic.  A  bishop,  whom  she  consulted 
on  the  subject,  once  himself  a  Mani- 
chean,  reassured  her.  She  would  have 
him  argue  the  matter  witii  Aurelius. 
But  the  wise  man  knew  better  than  to 
j^ant  her  request.  He  knew  how  little 
IS  gained  in  such  cases  by  disputation. 
He  bade  hei  take  heart,  and  employ  no 
means  but  prayer  for  his  conversion. 
The  boy  would  come  right  at  last.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  son  of  so  many 
tears  should  be  eternally  lost.  She  was 
further  consoled  by  a  vision,  which  as- 
sured her  that  where  she  was  there  her 
son  should  be  also.  Augustine,  to  whom 
she  related  the  circumstance,  would  have 
put  a  different  interpretation  upon  it. 
Monica  was  to  turn  Manichean.  She 
indignantiy  repelled  the  supposition. 
"  The  vision  said  not  that  I  should  be 
where  you  are,  but  that  you  should  be 
where  I  am."  He  was  more  impressed 
with  the  answer  than  with  the  vision. 

Our  saint  had  now  completed  his 
academic  course,  in  which  one  book; 
especially,   had  stirred  his  soul  with 


profound  effect.  It  was  a  work  of 
Cicero,  now  lost,  entitied  "Horten- 
sius;"  a  treatise  of  philosophy,  com- 
mending not  this  or  that  school,  but  the 
search  after  absolute  wisdom. 

The  soul  of  Augustine  was  regene- 
rated by  it.  He  refers  to  it  in  his  Con- 
fessions as  the  date  of  a  new  conscious- 
ness— a  marked  and  decisive  moment 
in  his  mental  being.  ♦*This  book 
altered  my  affections,  and  turned  my 
prayers  to  Thyself,  0  Lord,  and  ma^ 
roe  have  other  purposes  and  desires. 
Every  vain  hope  at  once  became  worth- 
less to  me,  and  I  longed,  with  an 
incredibly  burning  desire,  for  an  im- 
mortality of  wisdom,  and  began  now  to 
arise,  tliat  I  might  return  unto  Thee." 
One  thing  he  missed  in  the  splendid 
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Boman — tbe  name  and  idea  of  Christ. 
**  That  name,"  eays  his  French  biogra- 
pher, **  tiie  Bon  ot  Monica  had  imbibed 
nom  his  mother's  breast,  and  across  all 
the  tempests  of  his  yoong  heart  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  had  remained  a 
divine  perfume."* 

He  embraced  the  profession  of 
^rhetor^^*  or  public  speaker,  and 
teacher  of  the  arts  of  speech.  The 
dioice  was  characteristic.  It  was  that 
profession  of  all  others  which  yielded 
the  readiest  rewards  to  ambition.  It 
afforded  scope  for  literary  culture,  yet 
brought  him  continually  before  the 
public,  and  linked  him  with  the  living 
world.  No  profession,  however,  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  them 
that  practice  it  than  that  of  public 
speaker — a  profession  whose  success 
depends  on  dexterity  of  tongue,  on  the 
torn  of  a  phrase ;  on  plausibihty,  not 
wisdom,  nor  intellectual  or  moral  worth. 
It  endangers  that  which  is  most  vital  in 
man,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  most  fatal 
— his  sincerity. 

It  is  not  a  favorable  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time, 
that  the  public  speaker  had  grown  into 
suoh  repute;  that  the  calling  of  the 
rhetor  Imd  become  so  generaUy  popu- 
lar ;  that  the  grave,  old,  taciturn  Roman 
had. grown  loquacious.  **  Given, ^  says 
Carlyle,  **  a  general  insincerity  of  mind 
for  several  generations,  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  we  talker  established  in  the 
place  of  honor,  and  the  doer  hidden  in 
the  obscure  crowd.  All  men  devoutly 
prostrate,  worshipping  the  eloquent 
talker,  and  no  man  knows  what  a 
scandalous  idol  he  is.  Out  of  whom, 
in  the  mildest  manner,  like  comfortable, 
natural  rest,  comes  mere  asphyxia  and 
death  everlasting.  Probably  there  is 
not  in  nature  a  more  distracted  phan- 
tasm than  your  common-place,  eloquent 
speaker." 

Augustine  himself,  in  after  years, 
appears  to  have  taken  this  view  of  his 
wofession,  which  he  satirizes  with  an 
irony  as  bitter  as  Carlyle  himself  could 
wish :  **  In  those  days  I  taugl|t  rhetoric, 
and,  overcome  by  cupidity,  made  sale 
of  loquacity.". . .  ."And  Thou,  Lord, 
^m  afar  peroeivedst  me  stumbling  in 
that  slippery  course,  amid  much  smoke, 
emittine  some  sparks  of  faithfulness." 

As  nietor,  then,  behold  him  estab- 
lished in  his  native  city  of  Tagaste, 


and  occupying  with  good  success  that 
slippery  path ;  not  a  mere  talker,  indeed, 
but  a  teacher  of  talk. 

In  his  twenty- second  year,  young, 
lively,  enthusiastic,  at  once  a  fflowing 
ideaust,  a  dreamer  of  romantic  dreams.  . 
and  a  gay  gallant  and  polished  man  of 
the  world,  he  was  just  the  person  to 
attract  pupils,  and  bind  them  to  him 
with  passionate  devotion. 

And  he  did  attract  them.  His  life- 
long connection  with  his  friend  and  pu- 
pil, Alypius,  began  at  the  lecture-room, 
in  Tagaste. 

The  school  flourished,  the  rhetor 
prospered;  but  a  great  affliction  now 
befell  him,  and  embittered  his  brief  suc- 
cess. A  beloved  friend,  a  companion 
of  his  boyhood,  bound  to  him  by  affinity 
of  tastes  and  pursuits,  by  early  associa- 
tion and  all  that  nourishes  youthful 
Mendship,  was  struck  down  by  death. 
In  the  insensibili^  of  a  fever  they  had 
administered  to  him  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Augustine,  who  had  been  converting 
him  to  Manicheism,  made  sport  of  the 
ceremony. 

But  his  friend  in  a  lucid  interval, 
with  an  independence  he  had  never  be- 
fdre  exhibited,  bade  him  forbear.  It 
was  no  Manichean  speculation  that 
could  comfort  him  in  that  extreme.  And 
so  he  died  in  the  simple  faith  of  the 
church.  The  soul  of  Aug^ustine  was 
dissolved  in  boundless  sorrow.  "My 
heart,"  he  says,  "  was  utterly  darken- 
ed, and  whatever  I  beheld  was  death. 
My  birth-place  was  a  torment  to  me, 
and  my  father's  house  a  strange  unhap- 
piness."  He  lived  to  repent  this  inor- 
dinate grief ;  and,  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  of  his  autobiography, 
condemns  the  love  which  cleaves  to  ^e 
finite  with  such  mad  devotion.  No  Eng- 
lish version  can  do  justice  to  the  terse- 
ness of  the  original — a  terseness  of 
which  only  the  Latin  is  capable.  "  Hap- 
py he  who  loves  Thee,  and  the  friend 
m  Thee,  and  the  enemy  because  of 
Thee.  He  alone  loses  no  dear  one,  to 
whom  all  are  dear  in  him  who  is  never 
lost.  And  who  is  he  but  our  €K>d — ^tho 
GU>d  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
fills  them  by  the  act  of  creation.  Thee 
no  one  loses  but  he  who  dismisses  Thee. 
And  he  who  dismisses  Thee,  whither 
can  he  go  or  whither  flee,  but  from 
Thee  complacent  to  Thee  irate." 

The  city  was  a  desert  in  which  this 
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void  had  opened  and  where  this  sha- 
dow lay.  He  removed  to  Carthaget 
where  a  wider  and  richer  field  was  open 
to  his  ambition.  He  had  ^ready  at- 
tained to  public  honors,  had  contended 
for  literary  prizes,  and  received  **•  ago- 
nistic garlaiids,"  from  **  proconsmar 
hands.'*  He,  now  in  his  twenty-sixth  or 
twenty-seventh  year,  composed  a  work 
on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Fit  *'  I  think 
two  or  three  books.  Thou  knowest 
how  many,  0  Lord,  for  it  is  gone  from 
me,  I  know  not  how."  His  life,  at  this 
period,  was  devoted  to  study — indefati- 
gable in  its  assiduity  and  wide  in  its 
range;  but  probably  more  discursive 
than  profound.  Yet  he  boasts,  with  a 
good  deal  of  complacency,  to  God,  of 
having  mastered  Aristotle's  predica- 
ments without  teacher  or  guide.  Mean- 
while his  own  predicaments,  what  with 
the  ill-manners  of  Carthaginian  youths, 
and  the  unquenchable  fire  in  his  bosom, 
were  getting  daily  more  intolerable,  and 
finally  drove  him  from  Carthage  across 
the  sea  to  the  fore-appointed  goal  of  his 
spiritual  quest 

There  was  one  name  which  must,  in 
those  days,  have  filled  the  provincial 
mind  with  wonder  and  longing  above  all 
others.  Rome,  even  then,  with  Byzan- 
tium for  the  capital  of  the  East,  and 
Milan,  the  seat  of  the  Augusti  of  the 
West,  was  still  a  synonym  for  empire. 
It  was  still  a  name  which  outweighed 
the  world,  comprising  more  and  greater 
memories  than  any  secular  name,  that 
was  named  of  men.  It  was  still  the 
urbs  xax  iSox^.  Whoever  uttered  it 
enunciaJted  in  ono  word  a  one  thousand 
years  of  power  and  glory.  Our  rhetor 
was  not  insensible  to  these  attractions. 
The  world's  metropolis  drew  him  to 
new  and  nobler  triumphs ;  and  revolving 
his  future  course,  like  St  Paul,  he 
concluded  within  himself:  **  I  must  also 
see  Home."  The  difficulty  was  in  es- 
caping from  Monica,  who  vehementiy 
opposed  his  design;  but,  if  he  would 
go,  insisted  on  accompanying  him.  She 
feared  to  trust  him  away  in  the  wide, 
wicked,  Manicbean  world,  where  **griev- 
0U8  wolves'*  lay  in  wait  to  devour  him. 
She  had  followed  him  to  the  sea-shore, 
suspecting  his  intent  But  he  persuad- 
ed her  to  pass  the  time  in  a  neighboring 
chapel,  while  he  waited  tiie  embarkation 
of  a  friend  who  was  to  sail  with  the 
midnight  breeze.  She  spent  the  night 
in  prayers  that  he  might  stay,  and  all 
the  while  his  vessel  was  cleaving  the 


seas  OB  the  wings  of  tiie  southwest 
And  when  morning  dawned  there  lay 
some  leagues  of  Mediterranean  waves 
between  mother  and  son — he  to  her  a 
speck  on  the  blue  waste — she  to  him  a 
cloud  in  the  horizon.  It  was  deftiy  but 
not  well  done.  **And  I  lied  to  my 
mother  (and  such  a  mother),  and  es- 
caped. For  this,  also,  Thou  hast  mer- 
cindly  forgiven  me,  preserving  me,  thus 
full  of  execrable  defilements,  from  the 
sea,  for  the  waters  of  Thy  ^ace.'* 

His  stay  in  Rome  was  brief  and  em- 
bittered by  sickness  of  body  as  well  as 
the  old  unrest  His  professional  suc- 
cess was  marred  by  the  graceless  habit 
which  the  Roman  students  had,  of  qnit- 
ting  the  classes  before  the  end  of  the 
course,  leaving  the  tuition-fees  unpaid. 
"These  also,*'  he  says  pathetically, 
•*  my  heart  hated."  When,  therefore, 
the  prefect  of  the  city  was  applied  to 
by  the  authorities  of  Milan,  to  send 
them  a  rhetorician  at  the  public  cost 
Augustine  petitioned  for  the  post  and 
obtained  it  through  the  influence  of 
Manichean  friends.  To  Milan  he  went 
unconscious  of  the  good  which  awaited 
him  there,  in  that  city  of  his  new  birth 
— the  native  city  of  his  inner-man — 
where  out  of  the  body  of  death,  tiie 
soul  was  to  lift  itself  into  newness  of 
life.  His  mother  now  joined  him,  hav- 
ing braved  all  the  perils  of  the  way, 
that  she  might,  if  possible,  interpose 
her  influence  between  him  and  perils 
more  dreaded  than  those  of  land  or 
sea. 

His  state  of  mind  at  this  period  was 
one  of  predominant  skepticism.  He 
despaired  of  finding  the  absolute  truth* 
His  faith  in  Manioheism  had  long  been 
shaken  by  the  inability  of  its  teachers, 
and  especially  of  the  celebrated  Faustus, 
whom  ne  had  encountered  at  Carthage, 
to  resolve  the  objections  which  had  arisen 
in  his  mind  respecting  some  parts  of  the 
system.  But  no  new  doctrme  had  ^et 
replaced  that  system  in  his  behef. 
Platonism,  or  rather  the  modification  of 
it  by  the  new  Academy  which  had  had 
such  influence  on  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  throug*h  them  on  the  early  Church, 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  kindled 
there,  as  he  says,  an  incredible  glow, 
(incredibile  incendium) ;  but  without 
satisfying  his  heart  which  craved,  un- 
known to  himself,  a  reli^on  instead  of . 
philosophy,  and  authority  instead  of 
speculation.  He  was  just  m  the  state  to 
receive  the  impression  of  a  nature  more 
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powerful  than  any  lie  had  yet  been  snb- 
jected  to. 

The  bbhoprio  of  Milan  was  at  this 
time  invested  in  a  man  whose  praise  was 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  West — a  man 
who  combined  in  beautiful  harmony  the 
spiritual  potentate  with  the  tender  tmep- 
herd  -,  the  practical  counsellor,  worldly- 
wise,  with  the  holy  man  of  God;  the  li- 
turgical artist  with  the  faithful  preach- 
er— a  man  who  could  rebuke  emperors 
and  comfort  poor  old  women  as  well — 
the  fancy-type  of  the  true  ecclesiastic. 
What  August-dried  fields  are  to  Sep- 
tember showers,  the  soul  of  Augustine 
was  to  the  preaching  of  Ambrosius, 
whose  very  name  seemed  a  happy  pre- 
sage of  immortal  food.  The  first  effect 
of  this  prelate's  discourses  was  to  open 
to  him  the  Scriptures.  On  the  Old 
Testament  especially,  which  to  Augus- 
tine had  always  been  a  sealed  book,  it 
poured  a  flood  of  light,  interpreting,  ty- 
pically, those  passages  whicn  had  been 
most  repulsive  to  his  taste,  with  a  Uberal 
disrefi;ard,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
litend  import.  He  now  began  the  study 
of  Paul's  Epistles,  which,  thou^  never 
entirely  comprehended,  filled  his  whole 
soul,  displacing  the  sages  of  Alexandria. 
Hi«  mind  was  now  set  in  the  direction 
of  the  Catholic  church.  But  a  great 
moral  gulf  remained  to  be  overcome, 
and  a  moral  revolution  to  be  accom- 
plished, before  he  could  attain  to  recon- 
ciliation with  God  in  Christ  He  was 
still  for  estranged  from  God  by  abhor- 
rent desires  and  averted  life.  He  was 
practically  an  end^emonist,  given  to 
sensual  pleasures  to  such  a  decree,  that 
only,  he  confesses,  the  fear  of  a  judf- 
ment  to  come,  implanted  in  his  child- 
hood, restrained  him  from  the  vilest  ex- 
cesses. The  Epicurean  philosophy,  as 
a  practical  system,  was  the  one  he 
would  prefer,  could  he  only  ignore  a 
future  retribution. 

The  slave  of  libidinous  passion,  hon- 
estly desiring  to  shi^e  off  that  yoke,  he 
turned  his  moughts  to  marriage  as  a 
way  to  escape.  His  mother,  who  also 
saw  in  wedlock  a  refuse  from  lawless 
indulgence,  seconded  his  views  on  this 
subject  with  great  eagerness,  and 
joyfully  took  upon  herself  the  task  of 
discovering  an  eligible  match.  The 
undertaking  proved  less  easy  than  her 
alacrity  had  figured  it.  The  fastidious 
exigence  of  Aimistine  had  embarrassed 
it  with  hard  conditions.  Monica  thought 
him,  as  we  say,  *'  too  particular."    He 


denied  the  charge.  He  did  not  expect 
perfection,  but  he  never  could  think  of 
marrying  a  woman  who  did  not  at  least 
possess  these  four  (^qualifications : — 1st, 
she  must  be  beautiful ;  2d,  good  tem- 
pered; 3d,  cultivated;  4th,  she  must 
have  property.  These  were  his  four 
"predicaments,'*  as  rigorously  deter- 
mined as  Aristotle's  ten.  The  number 
of  females,  in  whom  these  four  condi- 
tions could  be  united,  was  limited.  But, 
after  much  seeking,  and  inquiring, 
and  advertising,  to  the  effect  taat  "  a 
teacher  of  riietoric,  recently  from  Car- 
thage, aged  thirty,  intending  to  marry, 
womd  receive  proposals,'*  a  damsel 
was  found  whom  mother  and  son  agreed 
in  thinking  an  unexceptionable  party, 
but  whose  friends,  considering  her 
extreme  youth,  exacted  a  space  of  two 
years  before  they  would  give  her  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile  he  dismissed 
the  mother  of  his  son  Adeodatus,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  an  unritual 
connection  had  subsisted  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Carthage.  The  unhap- 
py woman,  who  loved  him  with  devoted 
affection,  was  sent  back,  like  Hagar, 
to  Africa,  only,  as  it  shamefully  turn- 
ed out,  to  make  room  for  another  simi- 
lar connection  pending  the  intended 
marriage.  The  blackest  spot  in  Augus- 
tine's history  is  this  passage.  But  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  the  grace  of  God 
was  to  triumph  over  lust  and  passion  in 
that  sin-bound  souL 

We  come  to  the  story  of  Augustine's 
conversion.  From  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Milan,  many  consenting  influ- 
ences had  tended  to  that  result  The 
way  was  prepared.  His  moral  sense 
had  been  roused ;  his  conscience  con- 
victed of  sin;  his  heart  desired  the  need- 
ed* change ;  he  longed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  To 
will  was  present,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  was  not  yet  found.  "  For 
as  the  needle  of  a  compass,"  says  Tay- 
lor, **  when  it  is  directed  to  its  beloved 
star,  at  the  first  addresses,  waves  on 
either  side,  and  seems  indifferent  in  its 
courtship  of  the  rising  or  declining  sun, 
and  when  it  seems  first  determined  to 
the  north,  stands  awhile  trembling,  as  if 
it  suffered  inconvenience  in  the  fruition 
of  its  desires,  and  stands  not  still  in  full 
enjoyment  till  after  first  a  great  variety 
of  motions,  and  then  an  undisturbed 
posture ;  so  is  the  piety  and  so  is  the 
conversion  of  a  man  wrought  by  degrees 
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and  several  steps  of  imperfection. 
At  first  our  choices  are  wavering,  con- 
vinced by  the  trace  of  God,  and  vet  not 
persuaded,  and  then  persuaded,  but  not 
resolved,  and  then  resolved,  but  defer- 
ring to  begin."  It  needed  an  impulse 
from  without  to  polarize  the  wavering 
will,  and  precipitate  the  new  creation. 
That  impulse  came,  as  it  often  does,  in 
the  carnage  of  a  trifling  occasion.  Ho 
was  sitting  in  deep  deiection  with  his 
friend  Alypius,  whose  mteriot  state  re- 
sembled nis  own.  A  countryman  of 
theirs,  Pontitianus,  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  army,  and  a  zealous  Christian, 
entered  the  room,  and  was  surprised  at 
seeing  on  the  table,  instead  of  some 
classic  or  Maniohean  author,  a  copy  of 
Paul's  Epistles.  He  began  a  rehgious 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
told  of  Anthony,  the  eremite,  who  had 
followed  literaUy  the  command  of 
Christ  to  the  rich  young  man,  to  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
then  to  follow  him;  also  of  two  niends  of 
his,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  who,  read- 
ing the  story  of  that  sacrifice,  had  re- 
nounced their  betrothed,  and  given 
themselves  to  God. 

Augustine  received  the  narration  as 
an  admonition  to  himself;  and  when 
their  friend  was  departed,  he  ex- 
claimed to  Alypius :  **  What  suffer  we  ? 
What  is  this?  Do  you  hear?  The 
unlearned  arise,  and  take  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  by  force,  and  we,  with 
our  heartless  learning,  behold!  we 
wallow  in  flesb  and  blood.  Are  we 
ashamed  to  follow,  because  they  pre- 
ceded, and  not  ashamed  not  to  foUow,  at 
least  ?*'  He  seized  the  volume  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  rushed  into  the  garden 
adjoining  the  house.  **  I  raved  m  roy 
spirit,"  he  says,  **  indignant,  with  stormi- 
est indignation,  that  I  did  not  enter 
into  Thy  wifl  and  covenant,  0  my  God, 
though  all  my  bones  cried  aloud  to  me 
to  enter.  But  thither  goes  no  one  with 
chariots,  or  with  ships,  or  with  feet.". . . 
••  To  go  thither,  and  to  arrive  there,  is 
nothing  else  but  to  will  to  go— but  to  will 
it  bravely  and  wholly.". . .  •*  And  Thou 
Lord  didst  stand  by  me  in  my  hidden 
parts,  with  severe  pity  and  duplicated 
tashes  of  fear  and  sname,  that  I  might 
not  relapse,  and  the  feeble  and  slender 
oord  be  broken^  that  yet  remained ;  but 
recover  strength,  and  more  stronglv 
btnd  me.  And  I  said  to  myself,  Do  it 
now !  Do  it  now !  And,  while  I  spoke, 
I  all  but  entered  into  Thy  will.  I  almost 


did  it,  and  did  it  not.  And  still  I  strug- 
gled, and  there  wanted  but  little,  and  I 
was  there.  And  a  little  less.  Now, 
now,  I  could  touch — I  could  lay  hold. 
And  I  was  not  there,  and  I  did  not 
touch,  nor  lay  hold.  Hesitating  to  die 
unto  death  and  to  live  unto  life."  So 
raged  the  conflict  in  Augustine's  breast. 
At  one  time,  his  pleasant  vices  plucked 
him  by  his  "fleshly  garment,"  and 
asked  him  if  he  meant  to  abandon  them 
forever — if,  after  tii  at  moment,  he  would 
never  more  know  pleasure.  Then,  again, 
the  *•  chaste  dignity  of  continence" 
beckoned,  and  showed  him  multitudes 
of  youths  and  maidens,  and  people  of 
every  a^,  who  had  lived  a  pure  and 
virgin  hfe.  That  continence,  "not 
sterile,  but  fruitful  mother  of  joy, 
children  begotten  of  Thee,  Lord,  her 
spouse."  "  Why  standest  thou  on  thy- 
self," she  said,  ***and  findest  no  footing? 
Throw  thyself  upon  Him,  and  fear  not 
— He  will  not  stand  from  under,  and  let 
thee  fall."  And  still  he  hesitated.  He 
turned  his  eye  inward,  and  shuddered 
as  he  looked  through  the  rifts  of  pasaon, 
down  into  the  unsunned  depths  of  his 
breast — into  hideous  gulfs  of  bottomless 
guile — ^into  weltering  abysses  of  insa- 
tiate lust,  and  saw  the  hells  opened — h^ 
underneath  hell— in  his  daiUing,  selfish 
heart  Then,  by  contrast,  came  glimpses 
of  the  Christian's  heaven.  He  saw,  in 
the  jeweled  splendor  of  its  mystic  founda- 
tions, the  golden  city,  and  the  nations 
of  them  that  are  saved,  walking  in  the 
light  of  it,  and  the  river  of  hfe  ever 
welling.  He  heard  the  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say  **  Come !"  and  he  felt  that  H 
needed  but  an  effort  of  tiie  will  to  obey 
the  call,  to  come  and  take  up  his  ever- 
lasting rest  And,  when  be  found  him- 
self incapable  of  that  effort,  still  cleaving 
to  the  flesh,  a  tempest  of  despair  broke 
loose  in  his  soul,  and  gushed,  in  fierce 
torrentSi  from  his  eyes.  He  cast  him- 
self on  the  ground,  in  the  utter  abandour 
ment  of  helpless  woe.  It  was  the  death- 
agony  of  the  carnal  will,  dying  to  self 
and  sin.  And  he  lay  as  cme  dead.  Ids 
only  last  thought — "  Wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?" 

''TdU,  leger  "ToMe,  lege^  »»Take 
and  read,"  sang  the  voice  of  a  child 
at  play,  in  some  neighboring  house. 
Like  a  call  from  heaven,  it  struck 
the  ear  of  the  prostrate  penitent  **Take 
and  read."  Yes !  he  will  read.  In 
the  Scripture  help  may  be  found.    Fur 
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what  else  was  Soriptare  given,  but  to 
Baocor  saoh  as  he.  He  unrolled  the 
oodez  whidi  lay  by  hia  side — the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  in  the  Latin  rersion — and 
resolved  that  the  words  on  which  his 
eye  first  lighted  should  decide  his  pur- 
pose, and  determine  his  destiny.  They 
were  these  :  **  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  in  your  desires."*  He  found  the 
passage  providentially  adapted  to  his 
condition.  With  awe  he  perceived  that 
God  had  spoken  to  his  soul.  And  he, 
tiiat  was  in  the  grave,  heard  his  voice, 
and  came  forth  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life.  The  old  man  had  dropped  from 
him,  Uke  grave-clothes ;  corruptible  had 
put  on  incorruption.  He  stood  there,  a 
new  creation — ^his  purpose  irrevocably 
fixed — ^his  will  subdued  by  victorious 
grace ;  and  now,  through  grace,  victo 
nous.  The  needle  was  turned  to  its 
beloved  star,  and  suffered  no  "  inconve- 
nience in  the  fruition  of  its  desires." 
The  moral  nature,  self-determined  with 
elective  polarity,  pointed  Godward,  its 
axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  moral  crea- 
tion— the  law  of  liberty. 

'  His  purpose  of  marriage  was  aban- 
doned; he  resolved  to  live  celibate— 
for  so  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  time  re- 
Guired  that  all  should  live,  who  would 
K>Ilow  Christ  to  the  uttermost,  with 
practical  obedience.  He  renounced  his 
profession,  and  withdrew  from  public 
tife,  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
tiieolomcal  studies,  and  the  service  of 
Christian  truth.  He  was  now  thirty- 
two  years  of  age ;  and,  if  spared  to 
.  oomplete  the  normal  term  of  human 
existence,  might  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  profitable  labor. 

Seldom  has  a  man,  at  that  period  of 
fife,  had  such  a  future  unrolled  before 
him.  Never  did  man  more  nobly  re- 
deem the  promise  of  his  future  witn  his 
life  and  works. 

The  space  we  have  occupied  with  the 
formine^  period  in  Augustine's  history, 
precludes  a  full  exhibition  of  his  eccle- 
siastical, episcopal  life,  and  leaves  but 
little  rooin  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
author,  the  theologian,  and  the  man. 
To  complete  the  biographical  outline, 
the  following  data  must  suffice.  The 
intervfld  between  his  conversion  and 
his  baptism,  spent  partiy  at  Cassi- 
daeam — ^the  ooimtnr-seat  of  a  friend 
— and  partiy  at  Milan,  was  given  to 


phOosophio  and  literary  labors,  and 
produced  tiie  treatise  **  Contra  Acade- 
micos,^*  directed  against  the  skeptics  of 
the  Neoplatonic  school;  with  several 
other  works,  of  minor  importance,  on 
grammar,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  music, 
and  immortality— of  which,  the  last  two 
only  were  completed,  and  have  survived. 
If  these  writings  possess  but  littie  philo- 
sophical value,  they  show,  at  least,  the 
prodigious  intellectual  ubfrlr  of  the 
man.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  desire, 
before  entering  the  church,  to  wind  up 
his  accounts  with  secular  philosophj, 
and  to  gatiier  and  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  past  intellectual  life.  At  tiie 
Easter  celebration,  in  387,  he  received 
from  Ambrose  the  waters  of  baptism, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ:  He  soon  after  departed, 
with  his  mother  and  son,  for  Africa. 
At  Ostia,  on  the  way,  Monica  died. 
'*  For  one  thing  only  have  I  wished  to 
live,"  said  she,  in  her  last  moments, 
^*that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic 
Christian.  God  hath  blessed  me,  be- 
yond measure,  in  this.  Why  should  I 
yet  linger?"  With  tiiis  event  termi- 
nates the  historical  part  of  the  Confes- 
sions, published  in  the  year  400.  For 
what  else  we  know  of  Augustine,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  friend,  Possidius. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
spent  some  months  in  Rome,  where'  he 
wrote  two  works  against  the  Maniche- 
ans.  In  the  autumn  of  388,  he  returned 
to  Africa — to  his  native  Ta^te — sold 
the  property  inherited  from  nis  father, 
and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor; 
reserving  only  so  much  as  mi^ht  suffice 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  me.  Here 
he  lived  three  years,  with  his  friends, 
Alypius  and  Evodius;  acquired  great 
reputation  for  his  sanctity  and  wisdom, 
and  wrote  various  works — ^polemic,  dog- 
matic, philosophic.  In  392,  he  was 
called  to  the  office  of  presbyter  at 
Hippo  Regius,  the  modem  Bona;  and, 
in  395,  in  his  forty-first  or  forty-second 
year,  on  the  death  of  Valerius,  the 
former  incumbent,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  that  see ;  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  displaying  in  it  all 
the  executive  ability  required  of  Chris- 
tian bishops,  in  an  age,  when  the  bish- 
op, like  Melohizedec,  united,  in  one 
office,  monarch  and  priest;  and  when 
the  destinies  of  society,  and  the  future 
of  humanity,  were  committed  chiefly  to 


*  Aooor^g  to  the  Vulgate. 
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the  shepherd-kin^  of  young  Christen- 
dom. With  the  di^ty  and  power  of 
a  sovereign,  he  lived  the  life  ahnost  of 
a  pauper — so  simple  hb  habits,  so  ab- 
stemious his  vegetable  fare.  He  was 
virtually  bishop,  not  only  of  Hippo,  but 
of  Africa ;  in  fact,  of  the  entire  West 
— ^the  leading  mind  of  the  Latin  church. 
His  activity  was  directed,  in  part,  to  the 
inner,  organic  polity  and  well-being  of 
the  church,  and  partly  to  literary  labors ; 
most  of  all,  to  the  refutation  and  exter- 
mination of  the  heretics  who  threatened 
the  integrity  of  its  doctrine — Maniche- 
ans.  Pelagians,  Donatists.  Toward  the 
latter,  especially,  he  exhibited  implaca- 
ble seventy ;  seconding,  if  not  origina- 
ting the  fierce  persecutions  of  that  sect 
by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  thereby 
precipitating  the  calamity  which,  soon 
after,  overwhelmed  the  African  church, 
and  finally  extirpated  Christianity  horn 
the  very  field  which  he  himself  had  tilled 
with  such  success.  In  428,  came  Gen- 
seric  with  his  Vandals — summoned  and 
aided  by  the  vengeful  Donatists — ^took 
possession  of  the  land,  and  laid  waste 
the  churches  of  liie  Catholic  faith. 

**  The  conquest  of  Africa,"  sajrs  Gib- 
bon, **  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal 
or  the  secret  favor  of  a  domestic  feu^tion. 
The  wanton  outrages  against  the  church- 
es and  the  clergy,  of  wnich  the  Vandals 
were  accused,  may  be  fdrly  imputed  to 
the  fanaticism  of  their  alHes;  and  the 
intolerant  spirit  which  disgraced  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  the  most  important  province 
of  the  West" 

Hippo  Kegius  was  besieged ;  but,  be- 
fore it  fell,  the  fleshly  citadel  of  its 
bishop  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the 
arch-Vandal,  who  spares  neither  Dona- 
tist  nor  Catholic  heretic  nor  saint. 
After  a  ten  days'  illness  spent  in  pray- 
er and  penance — ^with  the  penitential 
psalms  affixed,  for  convenience,  to  the 
wall,  by  his  bed-side— on  the  28th  of 
August,  430,  he  laid  down  the  burden 
of  his  seventy-five  years,  and  passed 
victorious  on,  ^m  life  to  life.  His  va- 
cant bishopric  had  no  successor.  Africa 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric.  That 
cherished  jewel  of  the  Boman  empire, 
**  speciositas  totius  terra  fiorentis^^^ 
sparkled  awhile  in  the  diadem  of  the 
VandaL  A  century  passed,  Beli- 
sarius  seized  and  set  it  in  the  crown 
of  Justinian.     Another  century,   and 


Omar  mounted  it  in  the  ring  of  the 
caliphate.  The  Greek  supplcmted  .the 
VandaU— the  Saracen  supplanted  the 
Greek.  Africa  was  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Christendom.  But  Christian 
Africa  had  produced  one  fruit,  whose 
fragrance  escaped  the  desolations  of 
the  sword,  and  whose  seed  has  survived 
the  dissolutions  of  time.  In  Moorish 
Bona,  to  this  day,  the  memory  of 
Augustine  endures,  as  that  of  the 
Gheber    saint,   who    taught    the    reli- 

fion  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  before  the 
irth  of  Mohammed.  In  many  a  New 
England  Sunday-school,  to  this  day,  the 
unconscious  catechumen  receives,  ^m 
the  Assembly's  catechism,  the  heredi- 
tary burden  of  Augustinian  theology. 

As  an  author  and  a  man  of  letters, 
St  Augustine  occupies  a  place  which 
belongs  to  no  other  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  church.     Xess  learned  than  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  oi^regory  of  Na^anzen, 
among  the  Greeks— 4^an  Jerome  among 
the  Latins ;  less  profound  than  Origan ; 
less  forcible  than  Chrysostom,  and  not 
more  eloquent  than  Lactantius,  he  is 
yet  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  has 
acquired  an  extra-ecclesiastical  reputa- 
tion— the  only  one  who  is  anything  more 
than  a  name  to  the  common  run  of  edu- 
cated luty;  who  possesses  a  literary 
fame,  independent  of  ohurch  authority 
or  calendar  renown.    As  an  author,  he  is 
characterized,  first  of  ail,  by  immense 
fecundity.     Setting  aside  the  quality  of 
his  writings,  in  the  mere  matter  of 
uberty  he  ranks  amons  the  wonders  in 
that  lund,  and  may  be  classed  with  Lope 
de  Vega,  Voltaire,  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  ^ 
other  monsters  of  the  pen.    One  shud-  * 
ders  at  the  sight  of  those  ponderous  six 
folios,  which  yet  do  not  contain  all  bis 
writings.      Some  have  been    recentiy^ 
added  to  the  number,  by  Cardinal  Maii 
fix>m  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  the  Vati- 
can.'*'   Others,  it  is  said,  remain  to  be 
added.    Possidius  speaks  of  a  thousand 
and  thirty  essays,  but  confesses  that  all 
were  not  known  to  him.    It  would  seem 
to  be  the  work  of  a  life,  only  to  read 
what  that  enterprising  pen  bias  traced. 
In  fact  tiie  reading  mig^t  prove,  per- 
haps, the  more  difficult  tosk  of  the  two. 
Boehringer  divides  these  productions 
into  nine  classes — ^philosophic,  ^olo- 
getic,  polemic,  dogmatic,  exegetic  as- 
cetic,  nomiletio,   auto-biograpnici  and 
the  Retractations. 


'Sobaff. 
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For  the  general  reader,  the  Confes- 
flionB,  the  Meditations  and  Soliloquies, 
and  the  City  of   God,  are  the  most 
attractive,  and,  perhaps,  tlie  most  im- 
portant,  as    revealing — especially  the 
two  former — the  interior  life  of  the  man. 
The  City  of  God  belongs  to  the  class 
apologetic.     This  most  celebrated  of 
Aiwistine's  worics  deserves  particular 
notice.     Its  aim  was,  to  vindicate  the 
Christian  church  against  the  accusa- 
tions   of    Pagan    conservatives,    who 
ascribed  the  calamities  which  had  come 
npon  the  Roman  empire  to  the  derelic- 
tion of  the  ancient  taith.     It  was  early 
in  the  fif^  century  that  Alaric  swept 
tiie  land  with  his  devastating    hosts. 
The  city  of  Rome  had  felt  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Gothic  sword,  and  suffered 
such  spoiling  as  never  before  since  the 
Gallic  mvasion,  in  the  time  of  CamiUus. 
The  heathen  mind  imputed  these  disas- 
ters to  vacant  temples,  and  forbidden 
rites,  with  which  Christian  emperors 
and  a  recreant  people  had  offended  the 
tatelary  numina  of  ancient  Rome.     St 
Augustine  rebuts  the  charge,  commemo- 
rates the  evils  experienced  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, exposes  the  vices  of  the  old 
religion,  then  traces  the  two  great  poli- 
tics, or  lines  of  civilization,  which,  smce 
the  be^nning  of  the  worid,  have  pro- 
ceeded in  parallel  developments — the 
worldly,  and  the  spiritual — the  terrene 
city,  and  the  city  of  God.    The  latter 
has  ultimated  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  the  City  of 
God,  including  all  the  righteous,  from 
Abel  downward.     This  city,  at  the  ex- 
piration of   the  sixth  day  of   human 
history,    then    in    progress,    on    the 
seventh    shall   put    on    the    heavenly 
state ;  the  dead  being  raised,  the  living 
transfigured,  and  all  made  partakers  of 
one  fehcity.     "  This  seventh  day,"  he 
says,  "  will  be  our  Sabbath,  whose  end 
will  be  no  evening,  but  a  Lord's  day, 
as  it  were  an  eighth  day  everlasting. 
Then  we  shall  rest,  and  we  shall  see ; 
we  shall  see,  and  we  shall  love;   we 
shall  love,  and  we  shall  praise.     This 
is  what  will  be  in  the  end  without  end. 
For  what  other  end  to  us  than  to  reach 
the  kingdom  of  which  there  is  no  end  ?" 
In  connection  with  this  design,  the  work 
embodies  much  valuable  historic  and 
philosophic  knowledge ;   in  fact,  is  a 
tdnd  oi  compendium  of  philosophy  and 
history,  as  well  as  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  author  concludes  with  this  morally 


and  rhetorically  characteristic  period  : 
"  I  seem  to  myself,  with  the  nelp  of 
God,  to  have  paid  the  debt  of  this  great 
work.  May  they  pardon  mo  to  whom 
it  is  too  much,  and  they  to  whom  it  is 
too  littie.  And  let  them  to  whom  it  is 
sufficient,  in  their  congratulations  thank 
not  me,  but  God  with  me.    Amen." 

As  a  stylist,  Augustine  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  impetuous  fervor.  Not 
the  fervor  of  profound  thought,  but  the 
fervor  of  lively  passion ;  the  flashing  of 
that  fiery  nature  which  procured  for  mm, 
in  the  old  pictorial  representations,  the 
symbol  of  the  flaming  heart.  This  fas- 
cmating  warmth  conveys  at  first  an  im 
pression,  or  awakens  an  expectation  of 
eloquence,  which  further  acquaintance 
does  not  fully  sustain,  and  which  is 
frejuentiy  marred  by  an  over-curious, 
artificial  diction,  abounding  in  puns, 
assonances,  antitheses,  and  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  quibftles,  which  provoke,  at 
last,  the  impatient  criticism  of  Lorenzo : 
**  0,  dear  discretion !  how  his  words  are 
suited."  The  language  of  devotion,  in 
the  Meditations,  is  often  striking,  and 
even  sublime ;  but  often,  too,  it  degene- 
rates into  puerile  conceits,  and  endless 
repetition  of  verbal  paradoxes.  **  Thou, 
Lord,  fillest  heaven  and  earth ;  bearing 
all  things  without  burden,  filling  all 
things  without  inclusion;  ever  acting, 
yet  ever  at  rest;  gathering,  though 
Thou  needest  nothing ;  seeking,  though 
Thou  wantest  nothing ;  loving  without 
heat ;  jealous,  although  secure ;  repent- 
ing, and  not  grieving ;  angry,  and  yet 
tranquil."  A^d  so  on,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  A  great  reader,  he  was 
yet  singularly  deficient  in  solid  learn- 
ing. His  acquaintance  with  Greek  was 
so  slight,  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  retison  to  doubt  if  he  even  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original. 
Acute  and  penetrating,  seldom  pro- 
found, or  profound  only  in  sentiment,  • 
not  in  thought — as  a  controversialist, 
nimble  and  adroit,  a  skillful  wrangler, 
not  a  powerful  logician — he  is  often 
unfair  toward  his  opponents,  especially 
the  Manichees,  whose  philosophy,  not- 
withstanding he  was  tmctured  to  the 
last  with  its  leading  idea,  he  never  fully 
fathomed.  When  hard  pushed,  he 
dodges  the  point  at  issue,  extricates 
himself  with  a  sophism,  or  evaporates 
in  a  generality.  But  no  weak  point  in 
his  adversary's  case  escapes  him,  and 
no  chance  of  a  home  thrust  is  ever  suf- 
fered to  go  by.    When  Manes  exhorts 
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to  repentance,  lie  triamplianti/  asks  the 
Manichees,  which  soul  it  is  that  repents, 
the  good  or  the  bad  7  If  the  bad,  then 
it  is  not  bad,  seeing  that  it  can  repent ; 
if  the  good,  what  need  of  repentance  ? 
Fancy  and  understanding,  wit  and  re- 
flection were  more  developed  in  him 
than  the  higher  faculties  of  unaginadon 
and  reason.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
dry  light  of  pure  intellect,  but  eyery- 
thmg  steeped  in  passion.  As  a  writer, 
on  die  whole,  he  is  subtle,  ingenious, 
captivating,  rather  than  satisfactory  or 
strong. 

Angustine^s  significance  in  dogmatic 
theology  is  so  momentous,  his  agency 
in  the  history  of  Christian  dogma  so 
immense,  that  a  separate  essay  would 
be  needed  to  exhibit  him  in  this  rela- 
tion. One  or  two  critical  suggestions 
are  all  that  our  limits  will  allow.  He 
was  resolutely  and  rigorously  Catholic. 
Christianity  with  him  was,  once  for  all, 
identified  with  the  Catholic  church. 
The  idea  of  a  possible  Christianity  out- 
side of  that  communion,  he  would  not 
tolerate.  Every  attempt  in  that  kind, 
he  attacked  with  implacable  zeal.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenderness  professed 
for  the  Manicheans,  in  that  well-known 
passage,  quoted  by  Locke,  he  warred 
against  heretics,  and  especially  Dona- 
tists,  with  furious  hostility;  and,  un- 
happily, lent  the  sanction  of  his  great 
name  to  swell  the  black  list  of  Christian 
persecutors.  Starting  with  the  false 
assumption,  that  truth  is  something  ob- 
jective, to  be  appropriated  with  the 
understanding,  or  conqured  by  the  will, 
and  failing  to  find  what  he  sought  in 
Manes,  or  in  Plato,  the  idea,  that  God 
must  have  instituted  some  infallible 
method,  or  repository  of  truth,  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Catholic 
church.  And  once  received  into  its 
bosom,  so  entirely  did  he  surrender 
himself  to  its  dictates,  that  he  expressly 
declares,  he  would  not  believe  the  gos- 
pel itself,  except  the  authority  of  the 
church  impelled  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  Catholic 
church,  while  honoring  him  with  a 
place  in  her  calendar,  has  not  rewarded 
his  devotion  to  her  doctrinal  authority 
with  a  like  devotion  to  his.  Doctrinally, 
he  stands  in  closer  relations  with  the 
Protestant  church  than  with  the  Catho- 
lic, whose  prevailing  tendency  has  been 
Pelasgian,  and  therefore  anti-Augustin- 
ian.  His  views  of  man,  of  sin,  of  grace, 
and  predestination,  ever  coldly  received 


and  faintly  acknowledged  by  his  own 
communion,  did  not  blossom  into  popu- 
lar favor  until  the  Reformers  ai  the 
sixteenth  century  revived  the  AMcan 
theology. 

In  spite  of  his  war  against  the  Ma- 
nichees, he  remained  to  the  last,  un- 
consciously but  virtually  and  essentially, 
Manichean  in  his  theory  of  human  na- 
ture. This  opinion  which  we  had  form- 
ed on  a  partial  acauaintance,  we  find 
corroborated  by  others  more  deeply 
versed  than  ourselves  in  his  works, 
though  stoutly  denied  by  his  biographer, 
Poujoulat,  and  denied  by  himself  in  his 
contooversy  with  Julian,  who  had  charged 
it  upon  him.  His  anti-manicheism  had 
led  him  to  deny  the  substantiality  and 
self-existence  of  evil,  which  he  just- 
ly defines  as  privation,  not  substance. 
But  his  doctrine  of  human  nati!lre,  con- 
verting Paul's  rhetoric  into  logic,  sub- 
stantizes  sin,  and  thus  reproduces  in 
altered  form  the  Manichean  theory  of 
two  natures  and  souls.  What  the  good 
and  evil  principle  are  in  the  doctrine  of 
Manes,  that  nature  and  grac^  are  in  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine ;  nature  in  man, 
antecedent  to  conversion,  being  wholly 
and  only  evil. 

The  Eastern  church  had  developed 
the  doctrine  of  triune  divinity.  The 
Western,  in  the  person  of  the  Birfiop 
of  Hippo,  developed  the  doctrine  of 
humanity.  What  Athanasius  is  to  the 
the  Christology  of  the  church,  that 
Augustine  is  to  its  anthropology.  That 
system  of  views  which,  m  substance, 
was  reproduced  and  rearranged  by 
Calvin,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
known  to  us  familiarly  as  Calvinism,  is 
the  doctrine  represented  by  our  smnt, 
its  earliest  systematic  expositor;  ex- 
hibited most  fully  in  the  controversy 
with  Pelagius,  where  we  see  it  contrast- 
ed with  £e  opposite  system.  In  this 
controversy,  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  and  Christ's  sinlessness,  predestina- 
tion, human  inability,  total  depravity, 
the  unnaturalness  of  goodness,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  it  in  all  but  Ca- 
tholic Christians,  and  the  consequent 
damnation  of  all  unbaptized — whether 
infants  or  adults — are  asserted  with  un- 
doubting  consequence.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  these  views,  nor  is 
this  the  place  for  such  discussion.  Wc 
will  only  say  that  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine appears  to  us  tainted  with  two  es- 
sential defects.  The  first  is  its  fatal 
Manicheism.      It  recognizes    but  two 
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agents,  but  two  intelligenoes  in  the  nni- 
verse,  God  and  the  devil.  Man  disap- 
pears, human  nature  is  annihilated. 
Humanity  is  not  a  middle  term  between 
those  two ;  but  only  a  medium  for  the 
manifestation  of  God  or  the  devil.  Man, 
unbaptized  and  unconverted,  is  nature, 
X.  e.,  evil ;  man,  converted  and  baptized, 
is  a  manifestation  of  grace,  i.  e.,  Grod. 
Our  other  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  makes 
all  goodness  in  man  exotic,  not  native ; 
and  thereby  destroys  the  obligation  of 
goodness  and  impaurs  our  interest  in  it. 
Goodness  is  not  the  legitimate  product 
of  human  nature — the  fruit  which  it 
yields  or  should  yield  under  proper  cul- 
tivation by  divine  aid — but  something 
which  God,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  affixes 
to  it,  displays  in  it,  or  performs  upon 
it — ^not  natural,  but  preternatural,  or 
even  contranatural.  It  is  something 
which  man  has  no  call  to  cultivate  be- 
cause no  power  to  produce. 

If  only  the  divine  plant,  once  import- 
ed, could  be  naturalized  and  propagate 
itself  in  tiie  soil  of  this  world ;  if  only 
the  tree,  once  grafted,  would  continue  to 
produce  the  heavenljr  fruit ;  but,  no ! 
every  ratable  stem  m  the  garden  of 
humanity — every  tree  which  the  Lord 
accepts---is  an  exotic,  a  stranger  on  ex- 
hibition, whose  very  roots,  if  you  ex- 
amine them,  are  set  in  a  tub  of  foreign 
mould.  Every  instance  of  goodness, 
which  the  Augustinian  can  allow  to  be 
such,  is  an  apple  of  Paradise  buns  by 
a  thread  of  grace  on  a  tree  of  Soaom, 
and  hung  tiiere,  not  to  fructify  and  bless 
to  future  generations  the  surroimding 
waste,  but  to  make.it  by  contrast  more 
accorsed.  Grant  man  as  depraved  as 
you  will,  short  of  absolute  incapacity 
for  good,  inherent  in  his  nature  and 
vitiating  and  transmuting  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  him,  so  that  hu- 
manity in  its  constitutive,  radical  type, 
has  come  to  be  congenerous  with  hell ; 
but  erant  at  least  a  germ,  a  capacity  of 
good.  Leave  us,  at  least,  the  idea  of 
man  as  a  kind  distinct  from  that  of  devil. 
Place  the  action  of  the  Spirit  within  the 
plant  and  not  without  it  Make  the  act 
of  grace  to  consist  in  fertilizing  the 
soil,  in  tilling,  showering,  grafting  (if 
you  please)  the  tree ;  notm  eradicating, 
not  in  supplanting,  not  in  transferring 
an  abnormal  fruit  of  grace  to  a  grace- 
less stem.  If  goodness  and  man  belong 
to  each  other  by  destination  and  design, 
there  must  be  some  normal  relation, 
some  natural    affinity  between    them. 


Then  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual 
are  not  distinct  in  kind,  but  different 
epochs  of  one  being,  different  stages  of 
one  life.  All  which  is  spiritual  in  man 
is  natural  in  its  root,  and  all  which  is 
truly  natural  in  man  is  capable  of  spirit- 
ual fruit 

It  is  easy  to  interpret,  from  his  own 
experience,  the  views  of  a  man  in  whom 
so  vast  a  change  had  been  wrought  by 
grace,  and  who  might  seem  to  hunself 
—contrasting  the  present  with  the  past — 
to  have  become,  in  his  new  career,  the 
medium  of  a  spirit  not  his  own.  But 
let  us  confess,  mat  with  all  his  eminent 
graces  and  gifts,  there  was  not  in  Au- 
gastine  that  calm  intuition,  that  patient 
deliberation  and  cautious  judgment 
which  alone  can  give  weight  to  authori- 
ty, or  certify  soundness  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  value  of  a  man's 
conclusions  on  one  point  is  rightiy  es- 
timated by  the  practiced  judgment  or 
want  of  judgment  which  )i%  manifests 
on  others;  and  who,  at  this  day,  can 
receive  with  implicit  reliance,  or  receive 
without  grave  deductions,  the  opinions 
of  one  who  solemnly  testifies  to  numer- 
ous miracles,  and  among  them  three 
resurrections  &om  the  dead,  performed 
within  his  knowledge  by  contact  witii 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  ? 

If  we  have  seemed  in  these  strictures 
less  than  just  to  the  honored  father 
whose  portraiture  we  have  essayed,  it 
is  not  we  trust  from  want  of  ability 
or  will  to  discern  and  acknowledge  his 
quality  and  claims.  It  is  not  from  any 
want  of  reverence  for  the  saint  or  de- 
light in  the  man.  Precious  to  us,  as  to 
any,  that  great  memory.  We  admire 
the  mighty  energy  which  bore  the  earth- 
ly accidents  and  name  of  Augustine. 
We  honor  the  laborious  and  unwearied 
devotion  to  Christ  and  the  church  which 
knew  no  pause  and  asked  no  reward  but 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God.  We  revere  the  steadfast  virtue 
which,  by  grace  abounding,  could  tram- 
ple at  once  on  lusts  long  indulged,  and 
walk  imswerving  in  the  teeth  of  such 
passions — the  elected  path  of  ascetic 
abnegation.  To  us,  as  to  all  Christen- 
dom for  evermore,  the  name  of  Augus- 
tine stands  for  a  spiritual  fact  of  holiest 
import.  Had  nothing  survived  of  him 
but  the  story  of  his  life,  that  alone 
would  be  a  heritage  of  price  to  the 
world.  The  real  import  of  the  man, 
stripped  of  all  accidents,  lies  in  his  con- 
version.   A  conversion  more  satisfac- 
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tory  and  oomplete,  with  such  antece- 
dents, on  sncn  a  level  of  mtellectual 
life,  tne  annals  of  religion  do  not  re- 
cord. Here  is  a  man,  who  was  dead 
and  lived  again;  who,  past  the  bloom 
and  pliancy  of  life,  but  still  in  the  heat 
of  its  passions  and  fiercest  carnal  de- 
mands— having  lived  for  thirty  years 
to  the  flesh,  a  selfish  voluptuary — on  a 
day,  in  an  hour,  turned  right  about  in 
the  path  he  was  treading,  and  ever  after, 
with  his  back  to  the  world  and  his  face 
toward  Grod,  for  forty  long  years,  made 
every  day  of  his  life  the  round  of  a 
ladder,    by    which   he    climbed     into 


The  life  which  contains  that  finct,  is 


it  not  a  benediction  to  all  generations  T 
The  church  which  inscribes  that  life  on 
her  annnls,  shall  she  not  record  it  with 
the  prefix  of  saint  ?  But  what  then  ? 
Because  of  the  saint,  shall  we  not  see 
the  limitations  of  the  man  ?  Or  worse, 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  man, 
shall  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
saint  ?  A  saint  he  was,  if  ever  mortal 
deserved  that  name ;  but,  for  all  that,  a 
very  imperfect  man.  Humanity  is  more 
than  any  saint,  than  all  scunts.  It  in- 
cludes them  all,  it  transcends  them  all 
Humanity's  calendar  is  never  full,  and 
the  holiest  in  it  serve  us  best  when  they 
point  to  something  higher  than. them- 
selves. 


OWLCOPSE. 


IK  THREE  PARTS — ^PABT  HI. 


PWHt  came  to  see  Ellen  as  often  as  the 
press  of  spring  work  would  let  him. 
Mr.  Brooks  continued  to  remain  in  town 
on  business ;  and,  his  moral  responsibili- 
ties not  facing  him  in  the  shape  of  his 
children,  ate  meat  twice  a  day,  saying 
setically  that  he  had  been  in  error 


his  life,  and  the  body  was  such  a 
slave  of  habit  that  he  feared,  at  his  ad- 
vanced a^e,  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
'*  though  he  did  so  at  home  for  the  sake 
of  the  Doys." 

All  the  family  exchanged  malicious 
glances  while  he  imposed  upon  himself, 
with  cheerful  submission,  this  »*  beastly 
\  habit,"  and  even  passed  his  plate  a 
second  time  for  more.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
tempted  to  ask  him  to  go  out  and  kill 
her  an  ox ;  but  she  was  too  kind  to  re- 
tort, and  too  hospitable  not  to  be  delight- 
ed to  see  with  what  pitiless  teeth  he  rent 
in  pieces  those  poor  dumb  victims  of 
human  perversity.  We  must  here  say, 
that  if  a  slaveholder  or  distiller  had  re- 
cognized his  error,  and  remained  in  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  good  or  pleasure, 
Mr.  Brooks  would  have  been  so  fill- 
ed with  virtuous  indignation  as  to  have 
cast  that  man  into  the  lowest  depths. 
For  the  ignorant,  he  had  the  half  par- 
don of  **  fool  and  jackass."  But  woe  to 
those  who  did  not  walk  by  tiieir  light ! 
they  were  ridden  a  witch's  chase  on  his 


humanity-broomstick,  and  hurled,  ener- 
getically, into  the  dark  pit.  Take  care, 
Mr.  Brooks,  that  your  broomstick  is  not 
a  beam  bearing  luong  the  mote  of  ano- 
ther's eye  I 

Mrs.  Grey  was  indefatigable  in  creat- 
ing amusements  to  cheer  up  Ellen. 
**  fier  blood  needs  to  be  stirred,"  she 
would  constantiy  say  to  Mr.  Grey ;  and 
so  the  piano  would  clatter  away,  and 
the  house  be  shaken  with  laughter  and 
the  spring  of  elastic  feet 

*'ls  tl^  Mr.  Brooks  standing  up 
there  to  dance  ?"  said  Ellen  to  Rose,  on 
one  of  those  evenings,  in  a  voice  of  tiie 
blankest  amazement. 

*'  Why !  yes,  I  declare  !"  said  Rose, 
rising  to  get  a  better  view,  "  with  your 
mother,  too ;  I  heard  her  begginff  him  to 
make  up  the  set,  but  had  no  idea  his 
courtesy  would  eo  so  far.  How  straight, 
^oung,  and  handsome  he  looks !  He  is 
imposing ;  and,  if  he  hadn't  such  a  con- 
tempt for  me,  I  should  try  to  get  through 
his  outside  crust  and  find  out  the  tex- 
ture of  his  curious*  material.  He  is 
dancing!  WeU,  I  believe  something 
could  be  made  of  him.  I  wish  I  was  in 
your  place,  Ellen  dear,  I  would  presume 
upon  this  to  carry  home  one  of  every 
kind  of  instrument,  and  hold  incessant 
jubilees ;  I  would  so  besiege  him  with 
my  own  opinions  and  feelings  he'd  not 
have  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth ;  and 
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if  he  didn't  end  bj  conrernon,  make 
myself  so  disagreeable  be  would  torn 
me  out  of  the  house !'' 

Ellen  looked  at  her  with  the  admira- 
tion the  timid  feel  for  the  brave,  and 
then  turned  to  watch  Mr.  Brooks, 
whom  she  loneed  to  kiss,  as  a  pardon 
for  ever  havmg  thought  him  hard. 
There  he  was,  bobbins  up  and  down, 
and  ladies'  chainiug,  like  a  common 
mortal ;  in  the  animation  of  the  dance, 
and  blase  of  flattering  light,  resembling 
Phil  astonishingly.  His  front  teeu 
were  all  perfect,  and  very  white,  and 
his  smile  of  peculiar  beauty.  Anybody 
in  the-  room  would  have  sworn  him  to 
be  the  most  agreeable  and  genial  of  old 
sentlemen.  And  so  he  was,  away  from 
home,  his  hobby  under  check — further 
proved  by  his  playing  cards,  after  sup- 
per, and  chuckmg  Abby  under  the  chin, 
K>r  havine  tickled  his  ear  with  a  straw. 
Some  mahcious  persons  said  they  saw 
him  sipping  wine ;  but,  unless  he  did  it 
out  of  compliment  to  an  old  lady,  it  is 
too  much  for  us  to  believe. 

£Uen  felt  all  the  contrition  tiiat  sen* 
ritive  souls  suffer  at  misjudmng  another. 
She  thought  the  fault  was  hers ;  if  she 
had  tried  harder  to  approach  him,  he 
would  have  been  more  accessible.  Per- 
haps the  day  might  come,  when  she 
oonld  sit  on  his  knee,  and  he  would 
stroke  her  hair,  as  her  good  father  did. 
She  made  an  effort  to  tfdk  to  him.  He 
was  poHte  and  attentive,  but  so  stiff  and 
self-disciplined  that  he  never  betrayed 
any  feeling ;  and,  with  one  whose  eyes 
never  moistened  at  the  most  touching 
sentiments,  Ellen  oould  not  go  beyond 
formalities. 

n. 

The  town  visit  over,  Ellen  retraced 
the  road  she  had  first  passed  as  a  bride. 
Phn  sat  beside  her.  Spring  budded 
around;  the  brisk  motion  of  the  car- 
riage invigorated  her;  but  how  changed 
the  feeling  of  hope  and  joy  that  glori- 
fied her  mt  ride.  She  knew  the  home 
she  was  going  to,  and  the  dreary  life 
that  awaited  her. 

"Nelly,"  said  Phil,  taking  her  thin 
hand,  **  I  am  going  to  try  to  arrange  it 
not  to  have  much  to  do,  tiiis  summer, 
so  that  I  can  be  more  with  you.  There 
are  some  pretty  rides  and  walks  round 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  You've 
never  been  through  the  gorge.  It's  very 
wild  and  picturesque." 

She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips  and 

VOL.  vn.— 16 


forehead,  and  the  face  she  turned 
towards  him  was  so  suffused  and  radi- 
ant that  Phil  was  startled.  She  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  te  him.  When 
busy  in  what  interested  him,  he  could 
get  along  quite  well  without  her.  So 
he  did  not  exactly  comprehend  her  emo- 
tion. Phil  loved  EUen  as  many  men 
and  women  love.  She  was  a  comfort 
and  solace  te  him  when  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do ;  but  as  for  neglecting  any- 
.  thing,  or  hurrying  to  make  moments  to 
spend  with  her,  if  Phil  had  thought  of 
it  at  all,  he  would  have  decided  it  to  be 
spooney.  Just  now  he  felt  a  little  wor- 
ned  about  losing  his  solace,  and  con- 
cluded he  must  try  to  drive  her  around, 
and  amuse  her.  Amuse  her !  He  was 
somewhat  tinged  with  his  father's  no- 
tion, that  it  was  pleasure  Ellen  wanted. 
Guilty  Ellen !  So  it  was — the  pleasure 
of  being  alone  with  Phil — the  craving 
for  the  endearmente  of  life ! 

in. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  "not  yet  returned  to 
the  farm,  and  there  was  a  visible  change 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  boys  seemed 
to  breathe  more  freely.  They  joked 
and  laughed,  made  bad  puns  (they  had 
so  little  practice!),  and  showed  them- 
selves as  merry  as  could  be  expected 
from  benumbed  sensation  a  littie 
thawed  out.  Jim  bought  a  fife,  and 
tooted  perseveringly.  Sam  joined  the 
village  singing-school,  and  put  scented 

Somatum  on  his  hair.  PhU  knocked 
own  some  inconvenient  old  eye-sores, 
and  put  up  more  commodicms  and  ele- 
gant buildings  in  their  places;  for, 
whenever  Phil  proposed  any  beauti- 
fying improvemente,  Mr.  Brooks's  an- 
swer was,  that  "a  respectable  family 
had  lived  there  before  them,  and  found 
the  house  convenient  and  good  enough. 
What  was  he  more  ambitious  than  his 
neighbors  for?  He  was  better  off  now 
than  he  ought  to  be,  if  himianity  were 
righted." 

Phil  spent  a  little  more  time  at  home, 
and  took  Ellen  to  ride  -frequently.  He 
hired  a  gardener  to  mark  off  beds,  and 
prepare  them  for  her.  How  little  it 
takes  to  make  the  child-like  happy! 
There  is  Ellen,  a  perfect  goose,  in 
Brooks's  philosophy,  growing  plumper 
on  these  trifles,  and  looking  up  into 
Phil's  face  with  a  sunny  smile,  as  he 
twines  a  trellis  for  her  cypress  vines. 
His  rose-gift  is  in  the  middle  of  her 
favorite  ^.     It  has  been  carefully 
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iratered,  morniog  and  nigbt,  and  bends 
wiUi  the  weight  of  its  bods.  We  can- 
not help  tliinking  how  like  Ellen  is  to 
the  rose,  in  her  delicate  organization — 
blooming  brightly  under  tlM  refreshing 
sprinkling  ot  love  and  happiness,  and 
withering  away  in  the  dry  season  of 
neglect 

IV. 

Mr.  Brooks  came  back;  he  lavishly 
shed  out  the  light  he  had  acquired  in 
various  places  on  progressive  subjects, 
and  the  family  sank  again  into  its 
accustomed  grimness  and  apathy. 

»*I  declar'  now,  Mr.  Brooks,"  sidd 
Jane,  innocently,  **  the  boys  are  a  heap 
ffayer  when  you're  away.  You  are  so 
dignified,  like,  I  'spects  they're  'firaid 
of  you." 

Jane,  no  doubt,  thought  she  was  pay- 
ing him  a  compliment,  as  she  had  been 
taught  in  slavery  that  striking  fear  into 
people  was  the  ^and  result  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  Mr.  Brooks  was  touched  in 
a  tender  point 

He,  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
inspiring  fear  and  constraint?  It  was 
a  gross  error.  He  had  never  struck 
the  boys  since  thev  were  bom ;  he  had 
never  spoken  harshly  to  them ;  he  had 
always  advised  and  counseled  them  as 
a  friend.  No  father  in  the  world  was 
more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his 
children  than  he.  He  had  avoided  the 
world  for  their  sake,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  preserving  them  from  old  errors, 
and  time-honored  customs.  He  felt 
very  sore,  as  he  revolved  this  in  his 
mind,  for  he  desired  to  be  loved  by  his 
children,  but  soon  dismissed  it  as  a 
foolish  fancy  of  Jane's. 

Would  it  have  been  any  solace  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  to  have  known  that  most  fol- 
lowers of  systems  and  original-training 
inventors  have  met  with  the  same  bla<£ 
ingratitude  fipom  their  chil^en  ? 


A  few  days  after,  Phil  brought  home 
from  the  village  some  vines,  for  Ellen  to 
plant  at  each  post  of  the  porch,  and  the 
comers  of  the  house.  She  saw,  in 
imaj^ation,  the  bare  house  embowered 
in  fragrant  woodbine,  clematis,  coral- 
honeysuckle,  sweet-brier,  and  multi- 
flora,  and  thought  how  pretty  it  would 
look  from  the  avenue,  and  how  bewitch- 
ing the  porch  would  be,  of  moonlight 
•evenings,  with  its  fretted  network  of 
cleaves  and  shadows,  and  the  perfume 


stealing  in  with  the  breeze.  She  told 
the  gudener  just  where  to  put  them, 
and  was  called  into  the  house  to  attend 
to  something.  She  hurried  out  again, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  them 
still  leaning  up  against  the  wheelbarrow, 
in  their  straw  envelopes. 

•* Mercy!  Mark,"  said  she;  **whT 
don't  you  plant  these  vines  ?  They'U 
be  so  wilted  they  can't  revive." 

**rm  going  to  this  minute.  Miss," 
replied  he,  putting  tliem  into  the  wheel- 
,  bayrrow,  ana  trundling  them  off. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Mark  1" 

*'  Mr.  Brooks  told  me  to  plant  thmn 
over  yonder,  a^iainst  the  stone  wall.  He 
says  they'll  make  the  house  mouldy 
and  damp,  and  loosen  the  shingles. 
There  ain't  much  of  a  place,  for  them  to 
creep  there ;  but  there's  where  he  said, 
anyhow.  My  daughter  has  trained 
vines  all  over  our  house,  and  it  looks 
mighty  pretty  of  a  summer's  day.  I 
never  thought  about  the  mould ;  but  I 
guess  the  house  will  last  as  long  as  we 
do ;  and  if  it  don't,  she'll  have  had  her 
pleasure  out  of  it,  at  least  *  Feelings 
before  use,'  is  my  motto ;"  and  Mark 
shouldered  his  spade,  and  went  his 
way. 

Ellen  wept  long  that  morning,  for 
she  saw  a  ghastly,  haunting  shadow  be- 
side her,  her  own  life  consecrated  to 
use,  standing  bare  like  the  house«  with 
no  verdure  to  clothe  it,  no  saintly  halo 
of  flowers  to  crown  it,  no  perfume—an- 
gel of  invisible  things — to  ran  it  with  its 
Ely  wings.  She  looked  abroad  upon 
the  laviw  richness  of  creation,  tiie  luxu- 
ry of  divine  love  that  crept  like  the 
ivy,  over  the  bare  trunk  of  use ;  and.  as 
in  a  dream,  the  trunk  turned  into  Mr. 
Brooks,  with  a  bright  axe  in  his  hand, 
chopping  down  the  vine  that  seemed  to 
him  to  impede  his  healthy  action. 

VI. 

June  passed — and  EUen  seemed  to 
mould  and  dampen  instead  of  prosper- 
ing under  tlie  vineless  system.  Her 
b^k  became  so  weak  and  painful  that 
the  least  exercise  prostrated  her.  She 
sat  alone  2M  day  long,  and  far  into  the 
evening;  for  it  was  harvest  time,  and  all 
hands  were  brought  briskly  into  requi- 
sition. Mr.  Brooks  dozed  beside  her. 
Sinned  up  in  a  newspaper  to  keep  die 
ies  off,  and  the  sohtude  of  antipatiiy 
stretched  wide  between  tiiem.  Yes,  an- 
tipathy. Ellen  confessed  it  to  herself 
with  a  groan,  and  sank  on  her  knees  to 
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ask  pardon  for  the  sinful  feeling.  She 
had  caught  herself  in  a  pleasant  specu- 
lation upon  '*Wbat  if  he  should  die  ?*' 
and  bowed  down  with  a  remorse  as 
keen  as  a  murderer's,  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion past.  That  she  should  wish  any- 
body dead,  above  all,  Phil*s  father,  who 
had  nursed  him  in  sickness !  Oh,  .was 
there  ever  a  wretch  so  wicked  ?  And 
£llen  loathed  herself,  and  wrestled  with 
the  demon.  But  as  soon  as  she  had 
succeeded  in  creating  a  kind  feeling,  it 
was  crashed  out  by  some  new  disregard 
on  Mr.  Brooks*s  part. 

Her  garden  had  been  a  sad  failore. 
The  chickens  had  pecked  up  all  her 
seeds,  and  in  hot  days  had  burrowed 
round  the  damp  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
cast  them  enturely  out  of  the  ground. 
Only  a  few  sturdy  ones  and  the  rose- 
bush remained.  The  beds  were  choked 
up ;  for  Ellen  could  no  lon^r  stoop 
to  weed  them.  She  still  visited  them 
morning  and  evening,  and  remarked, 
with  terror,  that  her  rose-bush  was  be- 
ginning to  wither.  She  loosened  the 
earth  around  it,  trimmed  it,  picked  the 
insects  off,  and  continued  to  water  it 
carefully;  but  it  hung  its  head  lower 


day  after  day,  and  nnallv  crisped  up 
and  died.  She  mourned  its  loss  as  if 
it  were  a  human  pet. 


One  morning  she  had  risen  early,  and 
sat  by  the  window  that  looked  towards 
the  g^irden.  She  heard  a  splash  as  of 
fiediin^  water,  and  went  to  the  door  to 
see  what  it  was.  One  of  the  flower-beds 
was  directly  under  Mr.  Brooks's  window. 
She  caught  sight  of  his  retreating  figure, 
and  the  withered  rose-stalk  guttering 
with  drops.  The  mystery  of  ito  death 
was  explained.  .Mr.  Brooks,  in  accord- 
ance with  dietetic  rules,  never  to  leave 
standing  water  in  your  room,  had  emp- 
tied his  slops  out  of  the  window.  If 
there  had  bM&en  a  corn-stalk  there,  he 
would  have  thrown  them  elsewhere ;  but 
flowers  were  of  no  use,  and  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  time  that  might  be  de- 
voted to  a  better  purpose. 

Again  the  demon  took  possession  of 
Ellen. 

vn. 

Phil  received,  through  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Brown's,  a  note  from  him,  with 
some  mudc  and  a  Parian  vase  for  Ellen. 
He  said  his  visit  would  have  to  be  de* 
£Brred  until  spring,  as  he  had  been  de- 
tained in  Europe  all  summer,  and  his 
affidrs  were  in  a  neglected  state.    He 


hoped  Ellen  would  learn  the  music  and 
accept  the  vase.  He  had  bought  it  be- 
cause it  reminded  him  of  her. 

Ellen  thought  it  was  a  singular  idea, 
and  wondered  where  the  resemblance 
could  be.  It  was  a  slender  vase,  of  ex- 
quisite form,  a  wounded  dove  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  open  beak.  The 
plumage  was  life-like,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  anguish  in  the  posture  and  eye 
so  touching,  that  Ellen's  heart  sweUed 
as  she  gazed  at  it.  With  the  yearning 
for  sympathy  which  all  beautiful  oblecto 
awoke  in  her,  she  carried  it  quickly  to 
the  parlor  to  show  it  The  boys  liked 
it  very  well.  Ellen  advanced  bleaming- 
ly  with  it  toward  Mr.  Brooks. 

" Isn't  it  lovely?"  said  she. 

^^Yes,"  answered  he  mechanically, 
•*  but  'twould  be  better  if  'twas  shiny. 
Those  rough  things  are  troublesome 
to  keep  clean.  They  catch  the  dirt, 
and  when  they're  washed,  the  towel- 
liot  sticks  to  them.  Now  I  don't 
understand  why  people  make  such  de- 
signs. I  had  a  great  deal  rather  see 
a  cow;  that  looks  peaceful  and  plea- 
sant. They  are  always  wanting  to 
kill  something  in  pictures :  men  buteh- 
ering  each  other  in  war ;  lovers  stab- 
bing rivals ;  Cleopatra  with  an  asp ; 
somebody  in  prison  eating  up  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  hunters  shooting  innocent  ani- 
mals. If  they  must  represent  killing, 
why  not  let  it  be  an  owl  eating  a  bat 
or  a  mouse,  or  a  cat  munching  a  rat? 
There  would  be  some  sense  and  use  in 
that,  since  noxious  animals  ought  to  be 
destroyed." 

**  But  an  owl  is  so  hideous !"  exclaim- 
ed Ellen. 

'*I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
•  hideous',"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  indignant- 
ly. It  was  made  by  the  Creator,  and 
bears  the  Divine  impress  as  well,  and 
better  than  jour  sentimental  pete.  To 
my  taste  it  is  at  least  as  handsome,  and 
much  more  serviceable  than  the  original 
of  that  bauble  you  hold  there." 

As  Ellen  left  him  talking,  and  stole 
out  of  the  room  with  the  dove,  a  less 
vivid  imagination  than  Mr.  Brooks's 
might  have  seen  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them. 

vin. 

Mr.  Brooks  continued,  diligently,  to 
read  newspaper  Uterature,  and  thus  be- 
came master  of  many  valuable  discover- 
ies. One  day  he  told  Jane  never  to  put 
turnips  on  the  table  again.     They  had 
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been  analjaed,  and  fomid  rerj  nnwholfr- 
aome.  Another  day  he  ordered  off  t^e 
molasses  can.  It  had  been  anidjzed, 
and  contained  poison ;  then  coffee,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  Hat  that  might  be 
found  by  reierring  to  a  certain  progres- 
sire  paper,  whose  name  we  have  for- 
gotten. The  table  variety  was  redaced 
down  to  three  or  four  artidee  of  food 
recognized  by  high  aathorities  as  de- 
Toid  of  death  principles. 

Ellen,  who  grew  feebler,  and  occupied 
the  softt  more  and  more,  had  many  fan- 
ciful desires,  but  she  was  ashamed  of 
them  as  stomach  cravings  and  sensuali- 
ties ;  and  she  **  mortified  the  flesh"  in 
silence.  They  all  talked  to  her  of  the 
benefit  of  exercise,  and  the  danger  of 
indolence ;  so  she  dragged  herself  about 
till  nature  gave  out  exhausted. 

IX. 

She  sat  on  a  straight-backed  chair 
one  afternoon,  reading  an  article  on  the 
preservation  of  healw  that  Mr.  Brooks 
bad  just  handed  to  her,  when  Sam  came 
in  holding  something  with  a  handker- 
chief over  it. 

*•  There,  Nelly,"  said  he,  "  is  a  poor 
little  dove  for  you.  I  found  it  on  the 
ground  over  at  the  other  end  of  the 
farm.  It's  been  shot  in  the  wing,  and 
the  hunter  couldn't  find  it,  I  suppose. 
I'd  like  to  catch  him  firing  on  our  place ! 
I'd  thrash  him,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Well  now,  there's  your  vase  in  real 
life,"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  glancing  at  El- 
len over  his  spectacles.  ••  Mr.  Brown's 
gift  was  a  bad  omen." 

The  dove  stood  on  the  table,  its 
wounded  wing  hanging  down,  its  breast 
panting,  and  its  mild,  frightened  eye 
gazing  piteously  at  Ellen.  She  took  it 
to  caress  it ;  but  it  pecked  her  and  made 
such  efforts  to  esci^e  that  she  was 
afraid  it  would  break  its  wing. 

**  Do  you  thmk  it  will  live,  that  'twill 
ever  get  tame?"  said  she  eagerly  to 
Sam. 

•»  It's  not  a  bad  hurt,  and  they  're 
very  easily  tamed.  It  will  be  something 
to  amuse  you,  and  I'll  help  you  tame 
it." 

€k>od  Sam,  he  was  rather  a  dull  boy, 
but  he  had  such  a  kind  heart!  And  El- 
len kissed  with  affection  his  great,  sun- 
burnt, freckled  hand. 

She  emptied  the  work  out  of  her  hand- 
somest basket,  filled  it  with  cotton,  and 
put  the  dove  in  it,  with  crumbs  and 
water  near  its  beak.    For  several  days 


it  trembled  at  her  approach,  and  pecked 
her  furiously,  but  gradually  endured 
her  caresses,  and  at  length  semed  to 
solicit  them.  It  was  soon  well  enough 
to  hop  about  and  scramble  upon  Elleii'a 
shoulder. 


Letter  from  Ellen  to  Rose. 

**  Oh !  dear  Bose,  poor  Sam  is  dead ! 
He  was  kicked  in  the  chest  by  a  horse 
last  Saturday,  lingered  a  few  days  in 
cpreat  agony,  and  died  yesterday.  His 
fife  so  short  and  so  dreary !  oh !  why 
did  I  not  try  harder  to  cheer  it,  to  for- 
get myself  and  everything  else  to  show 
him  openly  the  tender  affection  I  felt 
for  him  ?  It  is  in  vain  I  excuse  mysdtf 
with  his  reserve  and  my  feeble  health ; 
remorse  and  grief  are  in  my  soul.  If 
we  could  see  the  little  while  the  living 
are  to  be  spared  to  us,  how  ^reat  our 
courage  and  sacrifices  would  oe  ?  But 
we  have  to  bear  the  great  burden  of 
conscience  about,  while  our  hearts  are 
sore  with  the  loss  of  the  loved. 

*'  As  I  knelt  by  his  beddde,  sobbiz^ 
and  praying  that  he  might  live,  he  took 
my  hand,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for 
his  death,  that  life  was  cold  and  duH, 
and  he  would  rather  sleep  without  awak- 
ening. 

•« » Dear  Sam,'  said  I,  *  I  thought  you 
were  content  with  life.' 

**  •  No,'  he  answered,  *  I  never  cared 
much  about  it,  except  to  help  do  the 
work  and  eat  afterwi^ds.  I  never  knew 
anything  else,  for  I  was  always  too 
sleepy  to  read.  I  think  I  needeid  to  be 
shaken  up.  I  contracted  that  sleepy 
habit  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  could 
never  get  rid  of  it,  the  house  was  so 
still !  I've  been  happier  since  you  came, 
Nelly;  but,'  lowenng  his  voice  and 
groaning,  ^I  guess  we  had  better  all 
die ;  it's  only  being  a  little  stiller  and 
colder  without  knowing  it.' 

**  *  Oh !  Sam,  you  believe  in  Heaven 
and  the  glories  to  come.' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  he  faintly,  *  if  I  could 
only  get  shaken  up.' 

**  A  few  hours  after  he  was  struck  by 
death  and  caUed  me  to  him. 

*•  *  Nelly,  it  isn't  so  duU  now.  I  dream- 
ed the  angels  danced  with  me,  and  as 
we  swept  through  space,  the  mist  roll- 
ed away  from  my  eyes,  lowing  a  great 
light  filled  with  joyful,  shininff  people. 
It's  a  gay,  happy  world,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be  sleepy  there.  Come 
with  me,  Ellen.    You've  got  the  same 
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look  in  jowt  face  I've  had  in  mj  heart 
so  many  years.' 

**  As  he  breathed  his  last,  he  pointed 
upward  and  smiled,  and  his  face  in 
death  looked  brighter  than  I  had  eyer 
seen  it  in  life. 

**  Bose,  what  has  hmig  heaviest  upon 
me,  next  to  his  loss,  b  the  new  aspect 
of  the  reception  of  death.  When  I 
rose  fiN>m  the  bedside  where  Sam  had 
just  become  a  corpse,  I  turned  to  throw 
myself  on  Mr.  Brooks's  neck.  His  eyes 
bore  no. trace  of  tears,  his  face  was  se* 
rene,  and  he  said  to  me  cheerfully: 

*•  'Well,  Ellen,  poor  Sam  is  gone. 
We  must  think  of  his  gain,  not  of  our 
lo88>  and  thank  God  in  his  mercy  for 
having  taken  him  to  himself.' 

*'  I  saw  it  was  not  the  riffid  calmness 
of  great  grief,  but  the  faith  of  Christi- 
anity cultivated  beyond  humanity ;  for 
Jesus,  while  in  human  form,  *  groaned 
in  spirit,  was  troubled,  and  wept'  over 
the  body  of  Lazarus.  He  has  said : 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.' 

**  We  weep  at  long  earthly  separations; 
why  should  we  not  weep  and  mourn  at 
the  lon^r  heavenfy  ones  ?  Tears  are  no 
signs  of  rebellion  or  impiety ;  they  are 
the  natural  tribute  of  deep  sorrow  in 
the  human  heart. 

*'  The  boys  cried  some ;  for,  in  spite 
of  education,  they  are  too  young  to  have 
reached  the  same  point  of  self-disci- 
pHiie. 

^'  Sam  was  buried  this  morning  in  the 
family  grave-yard,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  farm.  Rose,  there  are  many  graves 
there,  but  no  shrubs  nor  flowers,  save 
those  tiiat  grow  on  the  grave  of  my 
babe.  A  few  forest  trees,  God's  gifts, 
ware  over  them ;  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  tiie  presence  of  man;  the  stones 
themselves  are  half  hid  in  the  long, 
thick  weeds.  '  The  body  is  a  useless 
husk,  that  merits  no  attention  after  the 
soul  has  flown,'  is  plainly  written 
there. 

**Ah!  Rose,  does  Christianity  teach 
that  t  How  can  I  learn  it  ?  I,  who  can- 
not separate  the  soul  from  the  l»pdy, 
and  must  cherish  even  the  garments 
that  haveHouched  the  bved  flesh !  The 
case  that  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
hold  so  dear  a  gem  should  be  prised, 
and  bear  the  mark  of  our  loving  care. 
It  has  been  the  soul's  expression ;  and 
without  it,  in  this  material  world,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  each  other's 
spiritual  nature.    But  here  the  body  is 


of  so  little  consequence,  that  there  is 
not  a  portrait  in  the  house. 

«<  Everything  goes  on  as  usual,  to-cby, 
that  God  may  see  how  reconciled  and 
grateful  we  are.  We  wear  the  same 
clothes,  as  they  do  not  approve  of 
mourning.  Here  i^ain  come  in  my 
old  prdudices.  I  know  not  how  or  why 
it  is ;  but  I  long  to  wear  some  color 
consecrated  to  death,  black,  white, 
green  or  red,  I  care  not.  I  want  to 
wear  on  me,  as  in  me,  a  badge  for  dear 
Sam.  What  do  you  think  about  it, 
Rose  ?  I  have  written  this  lying  •down, 
and  feel  very  tired  and  si<^  Adieu, 
loved  friend.  Write  soon  to  your  af- 
fectionate 

**  Ellen." 

XI. 
Rose  to  EUeti.  t 

*'Dbab  Ellen:— The  tidings  of  Sam's 
death  have  saddened  me,  though  I  did 
not  know  him  personally.  One  kind 
heart  has  ffone  from  the  httie  circle  that 
surrounded  you;  I  know  you  needed 
that  more  should  be  given  to  you,  not 
the  littie  you  have  taken  away.  Poor 
Sam !  How  terrible  that  existence  should 
be  rendered  so  bare  that  wis  enter  the 
other  life  without  having  tasted  the 
true  joys  of  this — those  holy  joys  of 
heart  and  intellect,  which  make  us  thank 
God  at  every  moment  for  our  earthly 
Hfe,  as  well  as  thirst  after  the  heavenly. 

**  You  ask  me  many  questions,  dear 
Nellj^.  The  first,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ception of  death,  you  have  answered 
yourself  just  as  I  should.  The  last,  I 
believe  you  were  more  doubtful  about. 
Now,  Nelly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  just  as  much  danger  that  spiritual  li- 
berty may  run  into  licentiousness  as 
that  temporal  liberty  may;  just  as  much 
risk  of  sentiment  being  blunted  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  who  revolutionize 
and  hack  down  beliefs,  as  in  the  com- 
mon soldier  who  cuts  off  the  heads  of 
his  enemies. 

**  In  matters  of  the  heart,  we  ought  not 
to  trust  implidtiy  to  reason.  Its  cold 
phibsophjr  would  say :  You  can  rejoice 
as  well  without  signs,  mourn  just  as 
sincerely  without  emblems;  tear  up 
your  banners,  flags,  masons'  aprons, 
bridal  veils,  and  festal  decorations; 
away  with  nuptial  rings  and  rites,  pre- 
sents and  all  vain  interchanges  of  affec- 
tion. But  the  history  of  the  world  has 
proved  that  this  cannot  be  done,  that 
there  is  something  emblematic  in  as 
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— oall  it  fSanoji  imagintttion,  sentiment, 
what  you  will--eYer  seeking  exDression ; 
and,  mat  since  its  creation,  silly  huma- 
nity has  ciroolated  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer,  and  symbolized  cTerything  earth 
contained. 

**A  stone  is  placed  oyer  a  grare ;  upon 
this  stone,  a  name  inscribed,  that  ^e 
living  may  know  where  to  direct  their 
steps,  to  kneel  or  pause,  with  hallowed 
recollections.  But  we,  the  yeritable 
tomb  of  those  who  are  no  more,  must 
wear  nothing  upon  us,  to  say,  *  Here 
lies  a  beloYed  dead !'  We  must  brush 
by  the  garments  of  a  bereaved  stranger, 
without  knowing  the  sacred  influence 
of  sympathy — the  soft  touch  of  com- 
passion, that  the  siffht  of  mourning 
arouses  in  a  gentle  heart  We  must 
flusk  Mrs.  C.  how  her  husband  is,  see 
uie  blood  mount  to  her  face,  her  eyes 
nil,  as  she  answers — ^he  is  dead,  and 
sneak  away,  feeling  foolish,  and  an^ry 
at  ourselves,  because  we  could  not  divme 
what  she  bore  no  trace  of!  The  day 
after  death  has  knocked  at  our  door,  we 
must  return  to  the  ocean  of  life,  joyous, 
brilliant,  gemmed,  like  a  wave  unfurling 
in  sunshine  its  sparkling  pearls  over  the 
vanished  wave  in  its  track ! 

"Ye  worshipers  of  matter-of-fact  and 
positivism ;  ye  sensitive  souls,  who  call 
a  conventional  color  meaningless,  or  fear 
that  it  may  compromise  you  with 
(Jod,  for  openly  darmg  to  sorrow,  why 
not  open  a  street  through  the  conse- 
crated ^und  that  produces  nothing? 
Down  with  cemetery  waUs — with  cross 
and  stone— walk  there,  build  there, 
there  transact  business.  Those  below 
will  not  hear  your  din.  Your  steps, 
your  carriages,  your  houses,  will  not 
weigh  upon  them,  and  no  symbol  of 
death  will  remain  to  trouble  your  pious 
gayety — ^your  Christian  foigetfulness. 

'^  I  have  heard  that  a  young  man,  in 
a  moment  of  angry  disputeTchallenged 
his  friend.  The  hour  of  meeting  ar- 
rived ;  he  went  to  his  drawer,  to  take 
out  his  pistols.  The  trigger  was  en- 
tangled m  a  piece  of  ribbon,  to  which 
hun^  a  little  locket.  The  gray  hair  of 
his  dead  mother  gleamed  t&ough.  He 
staggered  to  a  seat,  wept,  and  wrote  a 
contrite  letter  to  his  friend.  This  was 
the  action  of  the  outer  on  the  inner. 

"  We  are  so  formed,  that  we  cannot 
always  be  in  the  same  exalted  state  of 
mind ;  therefore  is  it  desirable  to  throw 
out  fh)m  us  good  soul-marks,  whidi, 
through  the  medium  of  sight,  may  como 


to  us  again.  They  will,  perhaps,  grow 
fainter,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  like  re- 
peated reflections.  The  memory  of 
the  goodness  and  virtues  of  tiie  departed 
may  stimulate  us  less  strongly;  but, 
would  it  not  be  worse  still,  if  we  had  no 
aids — ^if,  in  the  pride  of  our  spiritual 
strength,  we  cast  aside  the  agency  of 
the  senses  ? 

^^  The  mercy  of  Grod  has  ordained  that 
time  should  lessen  the  acuteness  of  sor- 
row, in  order  that  we  might  live,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  life  ;  yet  he  has 
given  us  this  craving  for  *  reminders,* 
tiiat  the  beneficent  force  of  habit  should 
never  verge  into  forgetfulness,  nor  the 
chain  of  love,  which  binds  aU  beinprs, 
be  broken  by  the  separation  of  a  row 
years. 

it  Try  to  keep  well  and  cheerful,  dar- 
ling. Harry  expects  to  go  South,  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  I  am  coming  to 
board  near  you — at  an  adjoining  farm, 
Mrs.  Bigelow's — ^you  know  her.  1  wrote 
to  her»  and  she  says  she  can  accommo- 
date me ;  supposing  I  need  to  be  inviro- 
rated,  she  praises  highly  her  pure  nmk 
and  fresh  eggs.  We  shall  sit  on  the 
mossy  logs  in  the  leafy  woods,  our  arms 
round  each  other,  and  the  good  Father 
will  hear  my  prayer:  that  the  health 
of  my  body  may  flow  into  yours.  Hany 
teases  me  with  being  impatient  for  his 
departure,  that  I  may  fly  to  you.  He 
is  as  merry  and  dear  a  rogue  as  ever, 
and  sends  you — ^to  use  his  own  words — 
a  rousing  kiss. 

"  GU>od-by,  dear  friend. 

«  Yours, 

"Rose." 

xn. 

Phil  sat  by  EUen,  as  she  lay  on  the 
sofa,  and  his  face  worked  with  painAil 
emotion.  The  doctor  had  been  there 
to  examine  her,  and  pronounced  her  in 
a  very  critical  state :  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  aggravated  by  nervous  depres- 
sion. They  must  be  careful  to  keep 
from  her  all  xmpleasant  excitements, 
as  they  sometimes  even  produced  the 
disease. 

Phil  awoke  partly  to  tiie  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  suffered  mtich  since 
she  came  to  the  farm,  and  remembered 
how  often  he  had  thoughtiessly  said  to 
her,  lately :  •*  Nelly,  can't  you  run  up 
stairs,  and  get  me  this  or  uiat — ^Nelly, 
I  wish  you'd  find, my  boots — ^Nelly,  the 
shirts  you  made  don't  fit  at  aU,  they 
want  taking  in  there,  a  piece  in  here 
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^  bosom  let  down,  and  the  collar  cu\ 
off  half  an  inch  ;*'  and  how  patiently 
she  toUed  on  them,  altering  them  a 
do2en  times,  and  then  not  suiting  him 
at  last.  He  felt  very  badly,  and  tried  to 
think  how  he  could  make  her  life  plea- 
santer.    At  length  he  said : 

♦•Nelly,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
hunt  for  a  situation  somewhere,  so  that 
we  can  live  by  ourselves.  It's  lone- 
some here  for  you,  and  you  need  a  littie 
home  of  your  own,  where  you  can  act 
as  yon  please.  I  thought  you  would 
soon  fall  into  our  notions,  but  I  see  it's 
difficult  to  root  up  old  opinions  and 
feelincs.  I  respect  feither  very  much, 
still  I  know  he  has  manias  which  are 
not  suited  to  the  taste  of  everybody." 

•♦  It  is  too  late,"  sighed  Ellen  to  her- 
self ••  I  have  but  a  little  T^iile  to  live." 
Then  aloud : 

••  Give  me  your  hand,  Phil.  I  don't 
wish  to  go  away,  dear.  I  should  not 
die  happy,  if  I  were  the  cause  of  your 
quarreung  with  your  father,  and  casting 
off  his  protection.  You  told  me  that, 
when  you  talked  of  leaving  once,  he  said 
'  he  washed  his  hands  clean  of  you.  You 
might  shift  for  yourself.'  No,  no ;  you 
mustn't  coop  yourself  up  in  town — 
worse  still,  in  a  store,  x  ou  will  pine 
for  the  fields  and  your  free  life — for  the 
affection  of  your  father.  All  I  want, 
dear,  is  to  have  you  sit  beside  me  often 
— «very  moment  you  can  spare.  That 
will  cure  me,  if  anything  can.  The 
doctor  has  tried  to  nighten  us  both,  to 
make  me  more  careful ;  I  shall  soon  be 
better.  You  mustn't  look  worried,  or  I 
ahaU  feel  sad." 

Phil  determined,  nevertheless,  to  an- 
nounce his  resolution  to  his  father.  But 
the  more  he  thought  upon  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  |>leasant,  healthful  occupa- 
tion, the  less  inclination  he  felt  to  meet 
his  remonstrances  and  reproaches.  He 
would  do  it  to-morrow,  ne  would  do  it 
next  week ;  and  so  time  passed  on,  and 
the  impression  faded  away.  Spring  had 
come,  with  its  manifold  labors,  and  he 
was  too  occupied  to  think  much.  At 
first,  he  made  time  to  pass  with  Ellen ; 
but,  by-and-by,  the  ambition  to  produce 
the  best  exhibition  at  the  oounty  fair, 
and  the  habit  of  seeing  Ellen  always 
ailing,  immersed  him  as  deeply  as  ever 
in  the  business  of  the  farm. 

Ellen,  however,  was  not  entirely 
alone  now,  for  the  dove  was  always 
near  her.  It  perched  on  her  shoulder, 
bead,  hands,  and  sat  in  her  lap.    She 


called  it  Rose,  and  loved  to  think  it  was 
the  spirit  of  her  child  sent  to  comfort 
her.  It  had  its  littie  bed  beside  hers, 
and  she  was  often  awakened  by  its  peck- 
ing at  her  lips.  It  was  so  sweet  to  hear 
it  coo  in  the  morning,  and  feel  its  soft 
plumage,  as  it  nestied  against  her. 

TTlf. 

As  Ellen's  spirit  grew  purified, 
through  suffering  and  weakness, '  the 
demon  of  dislike  parted  from  her,  and 
the  old  tender  feelmg  of  love,  for  Mr. 
Brooks,  came  back.  He  was  kinder  to 
her  than  usual,  though  his  manner  still 
said :  '*  You're  not  worth  the  salt  that's 
in  your  bread. '  You  have  gone  against 
nature  and  Christianity,  and  you  must 
suffer  for  it.  If  you  did  your  duty  now, 
instead  of  lying  on  your  back,  melting 
your  spine  away,  you  might  get  weU 
yet  Pve  done  all  I  could  to  reform 
you  and  ventilate  you,  so  you've  nobody 
to  blame  but  yourself.  There's  no  need 
of  being  sick,  if  you  act  right." 

The  new  school,  that  interprets,  confi- 
dentiy,  ♦♦  the  intentions  of  God,"  would 
make  us  all  healthy  and  sound,  till  the 
trump  of  death ;  but,  perhaps.  He  wiU 
still  work  out,  as  He  has  done,  our  spi- 
ritual grace  at  the  cost  of  our  physical 
ease. 

There  are  some  delicate  beings  &;rant- 
ed  us  to  be  tended,  to  test  the  richness 
of  our  nature,  in  its  sacrifices,  tender- 
ness, and  compassion.  He  who  serves 
as  eyes  to  the  blind,  limbs  to  the  lame, 
and  arms  to  the  helpless,  becomes  hal- 
lowed to  us  for  the  time ;  we  know  not 
which  touches  us  the  most,  the  picture 
of  weakness,  or  its  borrowed  strength. 

Yet  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  spiritual  man. 
He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  rappings 
and  the  mesmeric  communications  with 
the  other  world.  He  read  everything 
in  relation  to  them,  and  would  have  at- 
tended the  meetings,  if  there  had  been 
any  in  his  vicinity.  It  would  not  have 
surprised  him  at  all,  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  his  departed  mother,  at  any 
moment. 

We  have  often  pondered  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  this,  to  us,  inexphcable  man ;. 
so  moral  and  charitable,  so  imbued  with 
Christianity  and  progress,  ^et  so  devoid 
of  their  poetry.  Like  Christian,  in  the* 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  started  in  search 
of  eternal  life,  and  ran  away  from  his 
wife  and  children — ^seductive  human 
affections — to  gain  it.  His  strong  con- 
viction carried  nim  through  the  **  wiok«ft 
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gate  ;"  but  he  wandered  away  from  the 
mansioii,  oalled  **  Beautiful,*'  and  logt^ 
forever,  the  warmth  and  sentiment  tiiat 
dwell  therein. 


XIV. 


Ellen  had  noticed  for  some  time  that 
Jim  spruced  up,  and  spent  manj  even- 
ings away  from  home.  Once,  as  she  sat 
on  a  stump  at  the  end  of  tiie  avenue, 


talked  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  night 
air  in  the  country,  where  there  were  so 
manj  trees  exhaling  nitrogen,  somethinff 
wonderful  was  the  matter  ¥rith  Jim ;  ana 
the  sagacity  of  Ellen  and  Phil  decided 
it  to  be  love.  The  idea  took  firm  poa* 
session  of  Ellen,  and  she  floated  in  hap« 
piness.  Jim  to  love,  and  have  some- 
body to  love  him — it  was  too  delightful ! 
He  must  be  loved,  for  be  was  too  proud 
to  visit  without  encouragement  Then 
Ellen  thou^t  of  the  bride  coming  there 
to  live,  and  grew  £unt  and  cold.  She 
remembered  her  self-reproaches  at 
Sam's  death,  and  resolved  to  save,  if 
possible,  Jim  and  his  wife  from  the  fate 
that  had  weighed  upon  his  brother's 
and  her  own  life.  The  prosentiment 
that  she  must  die  soon,  exalted  her 
courage  to  open  hier  wounds  to  Jim.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  mystery  of  her  life 
grow  clear.  0od  had  placed  her  there 
to  point  out  the  way  of  happiness  to 
those  two  souls.  Oh!  why  had  she 
not  seen  it  beforo,  and  blessed  the  cup, 
and  kissed  the  rod ! 

Sunday  she  asked  Jim  to  go  to  the 
grave-yard  with  her,  to  plant  a  rose- 
bush on  Sam's  grave. 

••  The  walk  is  too  long  for  you,  Nelly," 
said  Jim.  **  You  look  as  if  you  could 
hardly  stand  up." 

"  We'll  go  slowly,  and  rost  on  the 
way,"  she  answered. 

**  I'd  rather  hitch  up  the  buggy  than 
have  you  the  least  bit  tired." 

^  **  It  seems  foolish,  for  such  a  little 
distance.  I've  somethuig  to  say  to  you, 
and  can  tell  it  better  leaning  on  your 
arm,  or  sitting  yonder  upon  the  grass. 
See,  thero's  a  thick  shawl  to  spread 
under  us.  The  ground  is  dry  and  the 
air  warm.    It  will  do  me  good  to  walk." 

She  went  in  to  put  on  ner  india-rub- 
bers, and  when  she  came  back,  she 
saw  the  wheelbarrow  spread  with  pil- 
lows, and  Jim  standing  beside  it.  He 
hold  up  his  hand  imploringly : 


**0h!  Nelly]  let  me  trundle  you 
when  you  aro  tirod.  I'm  so  strong,  you 
know,  and  well  be  so  happy."    • 

She  looked  at  his  flushc^  eager  faoe, 
and  fiK>t  in  without  saying  a  word. 
**  He lialf  fancies  me  som^)ody  else,'* 
she  thought  ♦*  O !  ^lory  of  love,  that 
opens  the  seorot  sprmgs  of  the  heart, 
and  oasts  the  spray  of  their  fountains 
over  all !" 

Jim  trundled  off  mik  her  briddy,  and 
they  wound  through  the  avenues,  the 
echo  of  their  laughter  at  the  funny 
equipage  ringing  along  the  air.  Jim 
assured  her  she  was  as  light  as  a  fea- 
ther ;  and  he  was  so  ardent  in  his  desire 
to  serve,  that  he  felt  disappointed  when 
she  insisted  on  walking  a  little.  He 
stopped  to  dig  up  some  violets.  Ellen 
knew  they  wera  for  Sam. 

Thejr  reached  the  grave-yard,  plant- 
ed their  offerings,  and  wept;  then  sat 
down  to  rost  under  the  tree  that  spread 
its  branches  over  Sam  and  little  Rose — 
Ellen's  babe. 

The  air  was  soft  and  languid,  fuU  of 
the  vague  inquietude  of  spring,  when 
the  bram  is  weak  with  dreams,  and  the 
heart  sweUs  into  the  opening  buds  of 
another  year. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  time.  The 
young  leaves  fluttered  above — the  sha- 
dows flickerod  below. 

**  Jim,"  said  Ellen,  **  on  such  days  as 
this  'tis  hard  to  think  of  leaving  the 
world.  Everything  in  naturo  and  in 
ns  breathes  of  sweet  promise.  I  hare 
had  a  moment  of  struggle,  but  'tis  past 
forever.  The  world  to  come  is  richer 
in  joys  that  never  fade.  You  will  see 
that  I  am  laid  hero,  Jim,"  marking  the 
place  with  her  parasol,  **  my  nead 
against  the  baby's  grave,  and  my  feet 
touching  Sam's." 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment 
that  deepened  in  awe  at  the  strange, 
holy  exprossion  of  her  coimtenance. 

•*  You  will  teach  her  to  love  me,  Jim, 
and  bring  her  sometimes  to  my  grave. 
She  will  keep  these  flowers  firom  dy- 
ing, imd  plant  some  over  me,  I  know, 
for  I  have  seen  her  face." 

The  color  moxmted  to  his  brow.  His 
secret  was  known,  and  his  dear  one 
praised.  He  hung  his  head  bashfully, 
and  picked  the  blades  of  grass. 

"  What's  her  name,  Jun  1" 

*•  Mary." 

^I'm  glad,  for  it's  a  holy  name,  and 
I  love  it  Oh !  I  want  her  to  be  so 
happy,"  said  Ellen,  wringing  her  hands. 
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**  I  would  shed  all  mj  blood,  indeed  I 
I  would,  to  redeem  70U  both  firom  woe." 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 
Jim  hid  his  face  on  his  knees. 

**  She  has  been  differently  educated 
from  ^ou,  perhaps,  Jim.  If  70U  were 
alone  in  a  uttle  home  of  your  own,  you 
would  be  able  to  yield  some  to  her ;  not 
that  she  will  want  you  to  yield,  for  if 
she  really  loves,  she  had  rather  sacrifice 
—but  only  to  you,  Jim.  When  a  wo- 
man must  lay  down  all  she  holds  dear  on 
the  altar  of  another  than  her  husband* 
the  heart  bleeds  itself  away.  If  strongs 
she  may  suffer  and  live ;  if  weak  and 
predisposed  to  disease,  her  life  may  be 
mghtiully  shortened.  Jim,  I  am  to  be 
with  you  but  a  little  whUe.  Promise 
me  you  will  leave  the  farm,  and  work 
out  your  own  independent  destiny.  Be 
patientv  and  she  will  be  wilting  to  wait." 

**I  promise  solemnly,  Ellen,"  said 
he,  kissing  her  hand.  ^*  I've  thought 
of  it  lon^ ;  ever  since  I — I  first  knew 
Mary.  I've  told  her  how  gay  and  hope^ 
ful  you  were  when  you  came  home  as  a 
bride,  and  how  I've  seen  you  change 
and  wither  away.  We  men  stand  it 
better,  for  we  are  used  to  it  from  the 
beginning ;  besides  we  are  strong,  and 
Cve  more  out  of  ourselves  than  women 
do.  It*s  hung  heavy  upon  me,  though, 
too,"  sighed  he.  **  u  I  hadn't  met 
Mary,  I  believe  I  should  have  turned  into 
a  stone.  You  must  see  her.  I'll  take 
you  ^ere  m  the  buggy  some  time.  I 
Uked  her  first  because  she  was  like  you 
—so  gentle  and  ready  to  listen." 

Ellen's  strength  had  been  exhausted 
b^  the  ride  and  her  emotions.  She  felt 
dizzy,  rose  to  change-her  position,  and 
fainted  awapr. 

Jim,  feanng  she  was  dying,  flew  wild- 
ly about,  hallooing  for  aid,  but  at  last 
collected  himself  enough  to  think  that 
water  would  be  the  best  thing  to  revive 
her;  and,  placing  her  genUy  in  the 
wheelbarrow,  he  started  on  the  run  for 
a  neighboring  spring.  Before  he  arr 
rived  there,  the  fresh  rush  of  air  from  the 
motion  had  brought  her  to  her  senses. 

"I feel  quite  well,  Jim,"  said  she, 
replying  to  nis  anxious  looks ;  **  only  a 
little  weak.  Let's  go  home.  The  sun 
is  sinking." 

He  covered  her  carefally  with  the 
shawl,  beat  up  the  pillows,  and  propped 
herparasol  to  shield  her  from  the  sun. 

Tney  turned  homeward.  The  clouds 
grew  gorgeous,  and  the  coming  twilight 
fire«hened  the  air. 


Ellen's  spirits  were  elated  by  the 
scene  and  the  accomplishment  of  her 
mission.  She  became  so  cheerful  and 
gay,  that  Jim's  apprehensions  vanish- 
ed, and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  love. 

••Just  think,  Nelly,"  said  he,  "how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be  to  see  my  way 
clear.  Mr.  Dean  has  offered  Mary  the 
little  house  on  the  hill  at  the  back  end  of 
his  farm.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  fathei 
would  feel  hurt  if  I  left  home.  He  said 
he  wouldn't  influence  me  at  all  to  quit 
•  the  old  man,'  but  I  must  think  of  them, 
too.  Mary  was  their  only  daughter, 
and  he  feared  his  wife  would  pine  for 
her ;  if  I  was  proud  about  accepting 
anything,  I  might  work  on  the  farm  as 
a  hand  till  I  had  come  to  love  them 
enough  to  take  a  part  of  it,  like  a  son. 
I  haS  rather  work  my  way  though; 
they'll  respect  me  more — never  mmd 
what  they  say  to  the  contrary.  I'll 
take  the  house  on  the  same  condition  as 
the  last  tenant,  and  Mary  and  I  will  be 
just  as  happy  as  birds.  There's  a  nice 
room  for  you  and  Phil,  Nelly,  when 
you  come  to  see  us ;  and  I'll  make  a 
crib  for  the  dove," 

While  they  were  laughing  heartily  at 
the  idea,  they  saw  Mr.  Brooks  riding 
on  horseback,  a  long  pole  over  his 
shoulder,  crying,  •*  Suke  !  Suke !"  to 
some  dozen  cows  he  was  trying  to 
gather  together,  to  drive  home.  As 
they  came  up  to  him,  he  said : 

**You  have  a  brave  horse  there, 
Nelly,  and  one  that  can  tell  when  he  is 
tired.  You  look  as  bright  as  a  button ; 
nothing  like  exercise  to  cure  real  or  fan- 
cied amnents.  Walking  is  better  than 
riding,  though — it  stirs  up  the  blood." 

"  1  think  riding  stirs  up  the  spirits 
better,"  said  Ellen,  timidly. 

**  Spirits !"  replied  he,  contemptu- 
ously ;  **  I  fancy,  now,  we  ought  to 
have  command  over  *  our  spirits.'  Peo- 
ple who  act  right — Suke !  Suke  I — don't 
have  the  blues ;  it's  a  fashionable  disease, 
consequent  upon  sin  and  sloth.  I  war- 
rant you,  that  woman,"  pointing  to  the 
Dutch  tenant,  in  the  distance,  with  a 
milk-pail  on  her  head,  a  baby  in  her 
arm,  and  a  bundle  of  straw  under  the 
other,  "never  had  a  touch  of — Suke! 
Suke  '—dissatisfaction  at  her  lot  One 
can  see  that  fresh  air  is  all  you  want, 
Ellen." 

Here  one  of  the  cows,  who  had  caught 
the  distant  bleating  of  a  calf,  began  low- 
ing, and  scampering  away,  so  that  Mr. 
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Brooks  was  obliged  to  dart  off  in  pur- 
suit of  her. 

Jim  h|irried  Ellen  home,  for  fear  of 
the  dew. 

XV. 

The  next  4^7*  as  Ellen  laj  dozing  on 
tiie  oouch,  in  the  little  room  adjoining 
the  parlor,  she  was  awakened  bj  loud 
talking.  The  voice  was  Mr.  Brooks's ; 
for  once  slightly  excited  and  emphatic. 
He  seemed  to  be  walking  up  and  down, 
and,  as  he  neared  the  door,  she  heard 
him  sajing: 

**  Mr.  Dean  is  a  dongh-face,  and  an 
old  hanker.  Youll  backslide,  under 
his  influence.*' 

Jim's  Yoice,  sounding  sorrowful  and 
respectful,  said  something  in  reply; 
but  he  was  apparentlj  seated  on  uie 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  she  could 
not  distinguish  the  words. 

Mr.  Brooks  neared  again :  **  Honest, 
I  suppose  he  is,  according  to  the  world ; 

Eays  his  debts,  and  nres  good  wages ; 
ut  does  he  look  furttier  than  his  nose  1 
— a  pug  one,  at  that!  Doe&  he  ad- 
vance Christianitj  or  humanity  a  hair's 
breadth  ?" 

Mr.  Brooks,  nearing :  **  That's  a 
foolish  answer.  You  are  young,  sir. 
I  have  fifty  years'  experience,  and  it 
tells  me  that  opinions  are  of  great  con- 
sequence. We  must  resolutely  put 
down  all  that  are  false,  if  we  would  bet- 
ter the  world." 

Nearing  again :  ••  Well,  what  if 
everybody  does  fancy  theirs  to  be  the 
right  ones  ?  I  know  mine  to  be  founded 
on  Christ.  Lfet  them  bring  a  higher 
authority  if  they  can." 

Seeming  to  halt :  ^*  I  am  willing  yon 
should  marry  the  girl,  Jim;  I  know 
nothing  about  her,  except  tiiat  I  have 
seen  her  cackling  at  neighbors',  as  I 
passed ;  but  on  condition  mat  you  bring 
her  here.  She's  got  independent  no- 
tions in  her  head,  about  living  alone. 
Women  are  always  exacting,  and  will 
get  the  upper-hand  of  you,  if  you  are 
not  watchful.  We  were  made  to  live 
together — and  if  six  or  seven  can^t  get 
along  happily,  how  can  we  expect  hun- 
dreds to  r' 

Then  he  sat  down  by  Jim,  and  Ellen 
lost  the  rest  of  the  conversation.  An 
hour  or  two  after,  she  heard  Jim  calling 
her.  She  bade  him  enter.  Hi«  eyes 
were  very  red.  His  part  was  taken. 
He  had  come  to  say  good-by.  They 
embraoed  in  silence,  and  he  departed. 


XVT. 


The  roads  be^an  to  dry  up,  from  the 
spring  rains,  and  Phil  could  no  longer 
delay  a  projected  jaunt,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bull.  He  expected  to  be 
gone  four  or  five  days — perhaps  a 
week,  if  the  animal  should  be  hard  to 
drive.  He  felt  very  sad  at  the  thou^ 
of  leaving.  Ellen  had  been  fsdling 
rapidly,  he  could  not  disguise  it  from 
himself;  but  the  doctor  had  told  him  she 
would  fre<juently  have  ill  turns,  and  be 
better  agam — it  was  such  a  fluctuating 
disease.  The  bull  must  be  bought — his 
father  had  desired  it ;  so  he  went,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  to  break  it  gently  to 
Ellen. 

He  found  her  in  a  rocking-chair, 
which  was  propped  back  with  the  po- 
ker, to  keep  it  m  a  reclining  position. 
She  was  asleep — if  it  can  be  called 
sleep— that  of  kind  stupor  of  weakness* 
which  shortens  the  weary  days  of  the 
suffering. 

Her  eyes  were  so  nearly  open,  that 
Phil  at  first  thought  she  was  awake; 
but  dieir  meaningless  expression,  and 
the  dropping  jaw,  made  him  tread 
softly.  How  ghastly  and  worn  she 
looked !     She  awoke  immediately. 

"  Why,  Nelly,  what  woke  you  ?  I 
didn't  make  any  noise,"  said  PhiL 

**  No,  dear,  I  knew  you  were  here  by 
the  stable-smelL" 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  nose,"  sud  PhU; 
**  I  used  to  think  it  was  imagination,  till 
I  found  you  always  guessed  right  I 
was  only  in  there  an  instant,  to  tell 
Harry  to  give  Jack  some  oats." 

Plul  took  his  boots  off,  and  put  them 
out  of  the  room ;  then  pidled  a  chair  up 
near  Ellen,  and  took  ner  hand.  She 
raised  it  to  kiss  it,  and  let  it  drop,  sud- 
denly. 

"Oh!  pardon  me,  Phil,  dear;  I 
couldn't  help  it  It  goes  to  my  sto- 
mach, and  makes  me  sick."  Her  lips 
turned  white. 

*'  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  stroked 
Jack  in  passing,"  said  he.  **  I  would 
have  washed  my  hands,  indeed,  if  I  had 
thought  of  it  You  were  not  made  for 
a  farmer's  wife,  NeUy,  that's  plain." 

As  he  went  off  to  wash  his  hands,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
affectation  in  her  squeamishness.  His 
own  sense  of  smell  was  not  acute,  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  delicacy  of  a 
stomach  impaired  by  sickness.  He 
came  back,  and  announced  to  her,  with 
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considerable  preparation,  his  departure. 
She  cried,  trembled,  and  clung  to  him, 
sajing  she  had  a  foolish  presenti- 
ment that  she  should  never  see  him 
again. 

**  Then  we  wont  think  of  it  any  more, 
Nelly,"  said  he ;  '*  I'll  commission  Tom 
Jones  to  buy  the  bull.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  some  judgment,  though  he  doesn't 
know  ike  points  of  an  animal  as  well  as 
1  do." 

Ellen  was  happy.  But  before  night 
PhiL  told  her  his  father  said,  if  he  yal- 
ued  his  stock  and  his  purse,  he  was  a 
fool  to  let  another  man  select  for  him. 
So  Phil  packed  his  knapsack,  and  left 
in  the  morning.  Unknown  to  her,  he 
had  written  to  her  mother,  be^ffing  her 
to  send  some  one  to  stay  wim  Nelly 
during  his  absence,  and  saying  that 
she  was  sad,  and  needed  company. 

xvn. 

Ellen  had  feared  to  pain  her  parents 
by  a  statement  of  the  f  uU  extent  of  her 
ilmess.  She  knew  her  mother  would 
leaye  home,  where  her  active  presence 
was  necessary  to  her  young  family ;  and 
she  dreaded,  too,  lest,  in  the  first  im- 
pulse of  grief,  she  might  reproach  Phil 
for  erils,  Ellen  thought,  in  her  pitying 
bve  for  him,  he  could  not  help.  So  she 
had  frequently  implored  Phil  to  conceal 
the  doctor's  decision,  and  not  alarm 
them  in  any  way.  Now  it  happened 
that,  in  the  same  train  the  letter  went, 
the  doctor  was  also,  bound  for  the  same 
place ;  and  not  having  to  wait  to  be  dis- 
tributed, he  knocked  at  Mrs.  Grej's 
door  before  the  postman ;  and,  supposing 
her  as  wise  as  himself,  spoke  frankly 
of  her  daughter. 

There  was  wailing  and  lamentation 
at  the  Greys';  for  they  were  not  disci- 
plined Christians.  Mr.  Grey  was  sum- 
moned &om  his  office,  the  cluldren  from 
school,  and  Rose  from  her  home.  The 
cook— an  old  house-servant,  who  had 
trotted  Ellen  on  her  knee — ^bemoaned 
80  disconsolately,  tiiat  the  contents  of 
her  pipe  burnt  holes  in  her  dress,  and 
the  potatoes  were  consumed  to  nothing. 
In  the  general  consternation,  everybody 
ezpectea  to  start  for  Owlcopse ;  and  the 
smallest  child,  divided  between  fright 
and  delight  at  the  journey,  was  the  nrst 
to  hurry  down  with  ms  carpet-bag. 
Bfra.  Grey  was  too  agitated  to  think  of 
anything ;  but  Rose  acted  for  all. 

•*  Ellen,"  said  she,  ••  will  be  alarmed 
and  oyereome  at  the  sight  of  so  many. 


The  doctor  does  not  represent  her  dan- 
ger as  immediate.  It  will  be  better  for 
Mr.  Grey  to  stay,  and  take  care  of  the 
family.  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  wUl  leave  to- 
day, and  write  at  once,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  the  rest  to  come.'* 

It  was  settled  so ;  and  they  huddled 
their  things  together,  and  left. 

xvm. 

Twilight  gathered  around  Owlcopse. 
The  watch-do^  howled  incessantiy,  and 
made  Jane's  nesh  creep  with  fear ;  for 
Ellen  had  been  very  ill  that  day,  and  a 
new.  physician,  from  the  village,  was 
still  sittmg  with  her.  A  messenger  had 
been  dispatched  to  meet  Phil,  if  possi- 
ble, and  hasten  his  return.  Mr.  Brooks 
hod  written  several  letters,  and  sent  for 
one  of  his  female  relatives  to  come  and 
pass  the  night.  He  was  calm  and  se- 
rene, as  usual,  and  displayed  admirable 
judgment  in  everything  he  did.  Jane 
was  heating  a  brick,  to  place  at  Ellen's 
feet.  The  candle  drained  down,  and 
formed  winding-sheets  on  both  sides. 
The  dog  howled.  Jane  trembled  firom 
head  to  foot,  and  burst  out  ciying : 

"  Oh !  Lord !  She  has  got  to  die.  Such 
a  pretty  creetur,  and  so  kind  to  black 
and  white!  She  made  this  'ere  very 
dress.  Oh !  good  Lord,  take  me,  instead 
of  her.  I'm  only  a  nigger,  and  a  wicked 
sinner.    I's  wilfcn',  iadeed  I  is." 

Jane  groaned  and  sobbed  so  loudly, 
that  Mr.  Brooks  came  in,  and  told  her  it 
was  no  use  to  caterwaul ;  she  disturbed 
the  house,  and  might  worry  Ellen. 

*»  You  had  better  tie  the  dog  over  at 
the  bam,  too;  it  makes  a  very  disa- 
greeable noise,"  said  he. 

Jane  choked  off  her  sobs,  told  one  of 
the  men  to  take  the  dog  away,  and  car- 
ried the  brick  in  to  Ellen. 

She  lay  with  her  head  propped  up, 
to  breathe  easier.  Her  face,  wan  and 
attenuated,  would  have  looked  as  if  life 
had  already  fled,  but  for  the  flickering 
of  the  nostrils.  The  dove  was  crouched 
against  her  cheek.  Jane,  supposing  it 
an  annoyance,  went  to  remove  it ;  but 
Ellen  said,  wildly : 

'*  No,  no,  let  it  be.  It  is  all  I  have  to 
love  me.  I  am  dying,  you  know,  all 
alone — all  alone  !" 

The  touching  sorrow  of  the  words 
opened  again  tiie  fountain  of  Jane's 
erief,  and  Ellen  felt  her  tears  on  her 
hand. 

*»  Oh !  Jane,"  said  she,  •*  you  love 
me,  and  mourn  for  me  ?" 
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**  Yes,  Mifis  Ellen,  so  help  me  God." 

'*  Press  your  hand  against  my  fore- 
head, then,  and  don't  go  away.  Oh! 
Jane." 

The  blaok  hand  was  laid  against  the 
pallid  brow,  and  the  last  tear  that  Ellen 
shed,  mingled  and  was  lost  in  the  fast- 
falling  tears  of  the  negress. 

For  some  time  they  rested  so,  in 
silence. 

"Jane,"  said  Ellen,  "cut  off  a  lock 
of  my  hair  for  Phil,  and  tell  him  I — I 
died  happy,  blessing  his  name.  But  he 
will  come,  though — he  must  come.  I 
cannot  go  without  his  kiss.  God  will 
be  merciful.  Oh!  I  hear  his  horse; 
quick !  quick  !  to  the  window.  I  must 
meet  him  !" 

She  rose  out  of  bed,  her  eyes  starting 
from'  her  head.  Jane  had  to  shriek  for 
aid,  to  keep  her  from  jumping  out  of  the 
window.  She  struggled  with  the  doctor, 
and  cried  out : 

**  They  gave  him  to  me  at  the  altar — 
even  unto  decith.  Let  no  man  keep  us 
asunder." 

The^  held  her  down  in  the  bed,  and 
from  violence  she  passed  to  supplication 
— imploring  them  so  earnestly  to  let  her 
go  to  Phil,  that  the  strange  physician* 
Siough  used  to  suffering,  was  blinded 
with  tears.  He  told  her  Phil  would  soon 
be  there ;  and,  if  she  wished  to  hoard  her 
life  to  see  him,  she  must  not  exhaust 
herself  in  that  way. 

This  seemed  to  compose  her;  but  she 
was  still  delirious,  and  had  strange  fan- 
oies.  She  thought  Mr.  Brooks  was  her 
father,  and  asked  him  to  walk  with  her, 
and  sing.  He  stooped  to  pick  her  up, 
saying  he  would  walk  with  her,  but  he 
didn't  know  any  songs.  The  dove  ruf- 
fled up  its  feathers,  and  pecked  at  him 
furiously.    Ellen  whispered  in  his  ear : 

«'She  thinks  it's  Mr.  Brooks.  He 
doesn't  know  how  to  sing.  Pve  never 
lain  on  his  shoulder.  It  wouldn't  do, 
you  know ;  for  I've  stood  beside  him, 
very  weary  in  my  limbs  and  spirit,  and 
he  never  beckoned  me  to  come.  He 
doesn't  love  me,  though  I  gave  up 
everything  to  please  him,  and  cut  my 
heart-strings  away." 

Mr.  Brooks  was  troubled  at  these  fan- 
tastic words,  but  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  delirium  often  presented  much 
more  singular  phenomena.  His  con- 
science assured  him  he  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  possible  for  her  salvation 
and  happiness.  If  she  entered  the 
heavenly  gates,  it  would  be  owing  chief- 


ly to  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  ignorance  and  JiMrhnaf^ 
in  which  she  had  groped. 

Ellen  called,  by  turns,  upon  Phil,  her 
mother,  father,  and  Rose  to  come. 

"Oh!"  she  groaned,  "I  thought  I 
was  brave  enough  to  die  without  them ; 
but  my  soul  chugs  to  earth  yet,  and 
yearns  to  feel  their  presence.  Oh  !  pray 
for  me  to  die,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Jane,  "  that  I  may  be  released  from  my 
agony." 

Jane  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  pray- 
ed fervently : 

"  Oh !  good  Lord  Grod,  let  her  die ; 
poor  honey !  I  can't  stand  it  any  long- 
er ;"  and  she  broke  down  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

A  few  moments  after,  EUlen  was 
struck  with  death.  "She  is  growing 
cold,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No,  warm,"  she  murmured — "  Listen 
— music !" 

Her  face  broke  into  a  smile^  and  she 
^ve  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  something 
for  which  she  had  long  thirsted  haid 
come. 

"  Are  you  happy,  Ellen  ?"  said  Mr 
Brooks. 

She  nodded. 

A  spasm  convulsed  her  form,  and 
her  spirit  fled — ^leaving  the  last  print  of 
its  celestial  vision  in  her  face. 

At  that  moment,  there  was  a  sound 
of  hurr^in^  feet.  The  door  burst  open, 
and  Phil,  Mrs.  Grey,  and  Rose  entered 
the  room. 

"  My  child,  my  child,"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Grey.  "  They  have  killed  her  and  kept 
it  fiim  me.  Nelly,  it's  your  mother — • 
your  poor  mother  come  for  one  word 
Speak  to  her,  dear;  just  say  youlovo 
her  and  forgive  her  coming  late.  She 
is  not  dead,  you  know,"  said  she  hoarse- 
ly to  Rose.  "  She  has  only  fainted  and 
win  speak  to  me  soon." 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  body. 
The  dove,  that  had  sat  trembling  on  ]^- 
len's  shoulder,  rose  in  the  air,  circled 
round  the  room  with  a  moaning  noise, 
and  flew  out  of  the  window.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  for  it 
seemed  as  i]f  it  was  the  shadow  of  her 
soul  that  had  lingered  and  gone. 

XIX. 

That  night  Jane  watched  over  Mrs. 
Grey  in  fainting  fits.  Rose  and  Phil 
sat  up  with  the  corpse. 

The  owls  hooted  dismally ;  bats  aaO- 
ed  in  and  out  through  the  open  win* 
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dowa.  and  the  dreary  silence  of  night 
and  nature  weighed  in  the  air.  Rose 
wrestled  with  the  bitterness  that  sprane 
from  her  ^at  sorrow.  Her  friend  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  she  had  sat  in  the 
distance  powerless.  She  woald  taunt 
Mr.  Brooks  with  it  in  the  morning ;  but 
the  rebuking  spirit  of  Ellen  rose  up  be- 
fore her,  seemmg  to  say :  "I,  the  vic- 
tim, for^ve  and  kissed  the  hand  that 
chakisea  me.  Go  thou,  and  do  like- 
wise." 

Phil's  sobs,  too,  softened  her  heart 
He  was  bowed  down  with  his  loss,  and 
shaken  in  his  views.  It  was,  then,  pos- 
sible for  a  ^*  woman  with  a  white  skin, 
her  own  roof  over  her  head,  plenty  to 
eat,  drink,  and  wear,  servants  to  wait 
on  her,  and  civil  treatment  around  her,'* 
to  be  dissatisfied  and  pine  away  imto 
death.  He  thought  of  Ellen  as  he  first 
knew  her,  a  slender  girl,  yet  radiant 
with  life  and  pleasure,  and  remembered 
how  long  since  that  look  had  faded  from 
her  face.  He  loved  her  very  dearly. 
Oh !  he  was  sure  of  that !  Never  a 
sharp  word  had  passed  between  them. 
What  had  been  wanting,  then?  Phil 
saw  the  answer,  but  dimly,  through 
the  murky  fog  of  education,  habit,  and 
materialism. 

Some  say  nature  is  so  scrupulous  in 
her  economv,  that  the  fishes  found  in 
the  rivers  of  dark  caves  have  no  eyes. 
So  it  was  with  PhiL  Every  **  useless 
thing"  had  been  lopped  off  of  him,  and 
he  ^ew  it  not.  He  lived  happy  in  his 
cave,  because  he  had  never  seen,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  gentle  fish 
with  eyes,  floating  down  the  current  of 
the  stream,  shomd  have  been  drawn 
towud  him  by  pity  and  the  mjrstery  of 
Mb  dim  abode.  The  world  is  full  of 
these  strange  attractions. 

XX. 

EUen  is  in  the  weedy  grave-yard ; 
but  over  h^  the  grass  nods  and  flowers 
bloom.  Years  have  past ;  still,  on  plea- 
sant Sundays,  Jim  and  his  grateful 
wife  leave  some  little  token  there. 

Their  cottage,  overrun  with  vines,  and 
standing  like  an  urn  in  a  saucer  of  gay 
flowers,  graces  the  hill-side  of  Mr. 
Dean's  and  Jim's  farm ;  for  the  old  man 
is  getting  helpless,  and  Jim  is  fast  win- 
ning the  farm  by  his  labor.  His  vigor- 
ous form  may  be  seen  any  day  working 
in  the  fields,  and  his  voice  heard  afar  in 
laughter  and  song.    He  is  no  longer 


tiie  listless,  aimless  man  of  Owlcopse ; 
but  the  independent  owner  of  Tangle- 
vine,  free  to  make  or  mar  what  he 
pleases.  He  is  still  a  staunch  advocate 
of  reform  and  progress ;  but  is  careM 
to  widen  his  sympathies,  to  force  his 
opinions  upon  no  one,  and  to  be  leni- 
ent to  those  who  differ.  His  day's 
work  over,  he  rides  with  his  wife,  ^ets 
up  pleasant  excursions,  visits  his  neigh- 
bors, tends  the  flowers  ;  or,  oftener  still, 
trundles  his  little  Nelly,  puny  child,  in 
the  wheelbarrow.  As  he  covers  her 
caS*efully  and  smiles  at  her,  there  is  a 
touching  tenderness  in  his  face,  and  he 
seems  to  see  two  Ellens. 

"Mary,"  said  he,  one  evening,  **I 
passed  Owlcopse  to-day,  and  stopped  a 
moment  in  the  grave-yard  to  prop  a 
sapling  the  storm  blew  down  last  night. 
At  the  foot  of  EUen's  grave  there  was 
a  little  anemone  freshly  planted.  Who 
could  have  put  it  there  ?" 

**  Phil,  I  suppose,"  said  she  dubiously. 

Jim  shook  his  head,  and  gave  an  in- 
credulous sigh. 

The  next  day  he  heard  Mr.  Brown 
had  passed  in  haste  through  ihe  village. 

Mr.  Brooks,  more  eaunt  with  age,  b 
still  visible  astride  of  his  stem  hobby, 
trampling  down  the  iniquities  of  the 
times ;  or,  when  the  weather  is  neither 
too  warm  nor  cold,  driving  the  cows 
home,  with  his  long  pole  and  monoto- 
nous "Suke,  Suke!"  The  neighbors 
cite  him  as  a  most  civil,  honest  gentle- 
man, and  wonder  whether  he  will  leave 
the  boys  his  wealth,  or  ^ve  it  all  to 
Missionary  and  Abolition  societies. 

Owlcopse  is  the  same  dull  and  bare 
abode.  No  old  article  of  furniture  is 
removed,  nor  any  new  added.  The 
grass  gains  ground  in  the  paths,  and 
the  hungry  wmd  seeks  in  vain  the  nour- 
ishing perfume  of  some  stray  flower. 
The  vines  planted  by  Mark  against  the 
old  garden  wall  have  givei*  place  to 
scenUess  peas.  Afar  off  the  sea  of 
grain  sleepily  nods  its  heavy  head,  and 
plump,  sleek  cattle  browse  on  the  green 
pastures.  The  beauty  of  utility  is 
there ;  but  where  is  the  utility  of  beau- 
ty? Mr.  Brooks's  hard  presence  and 
longer  naps  say:  not  here.  So  does 
PhU's  sad  face.  So  says  the  gloomjr 
house,  ungraced  by  art  or  gentle  femi- 
nine touch.  We  must  adopt  Jane's 
opinion,  as  confided  to  a  colored  sis- 
ter: that  **^e  owls  had  hooted  it 
away." 
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CHESTER. 

HOW  ohanned  we  pQgrims  from  the  eager  West, 
Where  only  life,  and  not  its  scene,  is  old» 
Beside  the  hearth  of  Chester's  inn  at  rest, 
Her  ancient  story  to  each  other  told  I 

The  holly-wreath  and  dial's  moon-orbed  face, 
The  Gothic  tankard,  crown*d  with  beaded  ale. 

The  faded  aquatint  of  Chevy  Chace, 
And  heir-loom  bible,  harmonized  the  tale. 

Then  roamed  we  forth  ^  in  a  wond'rons  dream. 
Whose  visions  tnith  coidd  only  half  eclipse  ; 

The  turret  shadows  livinff  phantoms  seem, 

And  mill-sluioe  brawl  3ie  moan  of  ghostly  lips. 

Night  and  her  planet  their  enchantments  wove, 

To  wake  the  brooding  spirits  of  the  past ; 
A  Dmid's  sickle  glistened  in  the  grove. 

And  Harold's  war-cry  died  upon  the  blast 

The  floating  mist  that  hung  on  Brewer's  hill, 

(While  every  heart-beat  seemed  a  sentry*s  tramp,) 

In  tented  domes  and  bannered  folds  grew  still. 
As  rose  the  psalm  &om  Cromwell's  wary  camp. 

From  ivied  tower,  above  the  meadows  sere. 

We  watched  the  fray  with  hunted  Charles  of  yore, 

When  grappled  puritan  and  cavalier. 
And  sunk  a  traitor's  throne  on  Bowton  moor. 

We  tracked  the  ramparts  in  the  lunar  gloom. 

Knelt  by  the  peasants  at  St.  Mary's  shrine ; 
With  his  own  hermit  mused  at  Pamell's  tomb. 

And  breathed  the  cadence  of  his  pensive  line. 

Beneath  a  gable  monlderinff  and  low. 

The  pious  record  we  ooiud  still  descry, 
Which,  in  the  pestilence  of  old  De  Foe, 

Proclaimed  that  here  death's  angel  flitted  by. 

At  mom  the  venders  in  the  minster's  shadet 
With  gleaming  scales  and  plumage  at  their  feet. 

Seemed  ngures  on  the  canvas  of  Ostade, 
Where  mart  and  temple  so  benignly  meet. 

Of  Holland  whispered  then  the  sullen  barge. 
We  thought  of  Venice  by  the  hushed  canal. 

And  hailed  each  relic  on  time's  voiceless  marge- 
Sepulchral  lamp  and  clouded  lachrymal. 

The  quaint  arcades  of  traffic's  feudal  range, 
'  And  giant  fossils  of  a  lustier  crew ; 
The  diimiond  casements  and  the  moated  grange, 
Tradition's  lapsing  fantasies  renew. 

The  oaken  effigies  of  buried  earls, 

A  window  blazoned  with  armorial  crest, 
A  rusted  helm,  and  standard's  broidered  furls, 

Chivalric  eras  patiently  attest 
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Here  William's  castle  frowns  upon  the  tide ; 

There  holy  Werburgh  keeps  aerial  sway, 
To  warn  the  minions  who  complacent  glide, 

And  swell  ambition's  retinue  to-daj. 

Once  more  we  sought  the  parapet,  to  gaze, 
And  mark  the  hoar-frost  glint  along  the  dales ; 

Or,  through  the  wind-cleft  vistas  of  the  haze. 
Welcome  afar  the  mountun-ridge  of  Wales. 

Ah,  what  a  respite  from  the  onward  surge 
Of  life,  where  all  is  turbulent  and  free, 

To  paose  awhile  upon  the  quiet  verge 
Of  olden  memories,  beside  the  Dee ! 
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MR  MACAULAY,  if  notthe  greatest, 
is  certainly  the  most  fortunate  of 
biBtorians. 

When,  after  years  of  assiduous  pre- 
paration, during  which  he  had  acquired 
a  brilliant  reputation,  as  well  in  the 
world  of  politics  as  in  that  of  letters, 
he  undertook  to  treat  a  theme  worthy 
his  best  jpowers,  he  found  the  grandest 
period  of  £ngtish,  and,  indeed,  of  mod- 
em history,  yet  unattempted  by  any 
writer  of  clums  equal  to  his  own. 

The  first  volumes  of  his  projected 
work,  in  which  he  announced  the  great 
principles  which  were  to  govern  his 
mvestigations,,  and  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  tiie  splendid  and  vigorous 
handling  which  his  subject  womd  re- 
ceive, were  published  at  a  moment 
when  the  stir  of  revolution  throughout 
Europe  invited  the  attention,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  writer,  who  promised  a  profound 
examination,  and  a  triumphant  justifi- 
cation of  the  steps  by  whidi  the  British 
people  had  passed  into  the  great  high- 
way of  political  progress,  and  of  liberal 
development 

Multiplied   editions    at   home,    and 

innumerable  reproductions  abroad,  soon 

f  attested  the  stren^h  and*  vividness  of 

I  the  impression  which  the  new  history 

had  made  upon  the  thinking  world. 

•*  My  booK,"  says  Gibbon,  speaking 
of  his  first  volume,  "  was  on  every  ta- 
ble, and  almost  on  every  toilette.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  describe  its  success, 
without  betraying  the  vanity  of  the 
writer."    But  where  Gibbon  published 


his  hundreds,  Macaulay  counted  his 
thousands ;  his  stately  octavos  jostled 
the  romances  in  tiie  circulating  libranr, 
and  stimulated  friendly  reviewers  to  the 
extreme  of  enthusiasm,  and  provoked 
the  partisan  antagonists  of  the  author 
to  ebullitions  such  as  are  usually  ex- 
cited only  by  the  slashing  audacity  of 
the  pamphlet,  or  the  Parthian  imperti- 
nences of  the  leading  article. 

His  good  fortune  m  the  choice  of  his 
•(theme,  and  in  the  moment  of  publica- 
tion, would,  however,  have  littie  avcdled 
the  brilliant  candidate  for  the  fourth 
place  upon  the  bench  of  British  histo- 
rians, had  he  not  been  thoroughly  trained 
to  the  task  he  aspired  to  achieve. 

Twenty  years  of  study  and  of  action 
had  made  him  familiar  with  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  the  machinery  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  motives  of  men. 

The  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view bear  witness  to  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  explored  the  archives  of 
England. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  owed  its  wide 
and  wonderful  mfluence,  in  no  slight 
measure,  to  the  frequent  use  which  its 
contributors  made  of  the  historical  es- 
say— a  form  of  composition  really  intro- 
duced by  them  into  English  literature. 

The  titie  of  some  work  was  always  pre- 
fixed to  these  essays,  as  a  text  always 
goes  before  a  sermon ;  but  the  connec- 
tion, always  in  the  one  case  as  so  often 
in  tiie  other,  was  merely  one  of  position. 
And,  among  the  gi^d  and  daring 
writers  who  wielded  so  powerfully  this 
new  literary  engine,  Mr.  Macaulay  early 
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distiDgQiBhed  himself  as  the  most  bril- 
liant and  effective.  His  collected  essajs, 
on  subjects  drawn  from  English  historj, 
would  cover  the  most  exciting  and  im- 
portant portion  of  his  country's  annals. 

He  discussed  the  magnificent  reign 
of  Elizabeth  in  his  panegyric  of  Bur- 
leigh and  his  prosecution  of  Bacon. 
From  John  Hampden  and  Milton,  he 
passed  to  Dryden,  and  Sir  William 
Temple;  from  Walpole  to  Chatham, 
and  from  Clive  to  Warren  Hastings. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  labored  at  the  oar, 
while  the  ship  of  state  was  plunging  and 
reeling  through  the  ^at  tempest  of 
1830.  Returned  to  Parliament  for  a 
borough  distinguished  among  the  rotten 
for  utter  rottenness,  he  had  won,  by  his 
maiden  speech,  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  The  city  of 
Leeds  had  rewarded  his  devotion  to  the 
good  cause  by  electing  him  to  a  more 
honorable  representation ;  and  his  party 
had  proved  their  sense  of  his  import- 
ance, by  giving  him  a  position  in  the 
Indian  government,  which  insured  his 
future  independence.  On  his  return  from 
his  eastern  post  of  honor  and  of  profit, 
Edinburgh  had  welcomed  him  to  her 
political  graces;  and  Lord  Melbourne 
had  confided  the  war-office  to  his  care. 
And  of  all  the  wealth  of  experience  and 
learning  which  he  had  acquired  in  this 
crowded  and  active  career,  Mr.  Maoau- 
lay  was  completely  master. 

His  most  prominent  intellectual  quali- 
ty is  a  certain  decision  and  clearness 
of  mind,  which  enables  him  to  discern 
at  once  the  availability  of  every  fact 
which  comes  in  his  way. 

No  woman  is  a  better  economist  than 
he ;  he  finds  a  use  for  every  rag  and 
scrap  of  chronicle,  however  unpromis- 
ing m  less  gifted  eyes ;  and  his  quick- 
ness of  perception  is  admirably  seconded 
by  executive  faculties  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous. 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  those 
faculties,  in  their  turn,  always  exhibited 
the  salutary  control  of  vet  higher  pow- 
ers. But  Mr.  Macaulay*s  mind  fur- 
nishes us  rather  with  the  image  of  a 
splendid  despotism  than  widi  that  of  a 
well-ordered,  constitutional  government. 
He  goes  forth  into  the  field  of  rhetoric, 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  too  often 
disdains  alike  the  humdrum  counsels 
of  impartiality  and  the  chastening  sug- 
^stions  of  taste.  Splendid  and  fiatter- 
mg  as  his  success  has  been,  it  would 
have  been  not  less  brilliant,  and  cer- 


twnly  would  have  ^ven  fwrer  promise 
of  enduring  worth,  had  his  great  work 
been  distinguished  from  his  lesser  es- 
says by  a  more  convincing  calmness  of 
tone,  and  by  subtler  felicities  of  state- 
ment. 

Macaulay*s  conversation,  Sidney 
Smith  used  to  say*  lacked  only  one 
thing  to  make  it  perfectly  delightful : 
"a  few  splendid  flashes  of  silence." 
How  often  has  this  pregnant  and  witty 
commentary  recurred  to  our  minds,  as 
we  passed  on  from  gorgeousness  to 
gorgeousness,  from  passionate  eulogy 
to  angry  vituperation,  along  the  sound- 
ing sentences  of  the  historian. 

Between  the  political  philosophy  of 
Hume  and  that  of  Maccuilay,  no  com- 
parison can  be  instituted ;  for  the  Hying 
historian  surpasses  his  predecessor  as 
much  in  the  extent  of  his  views  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  resources.  ButMaoau- 
lay,  with  all  his  eloquence  (perhaps,  in- 
deed, because  of  all  his  eloquenoe), 
cannot  hope  to  keep  so  high  a  place 
among  the  classic  writers  of  the  EngUsh 
language  as  must  be  accorded  to  Hume. 
Exuberant,  vehement,  glowing,  pictur- 
esque, the  style  of  Macaulay  wearies 
sooner  with  its  flaming  antithesis  than 
does  the  style  of  Hume,  with  its  elegant 
composure.  Macaulay,  in  fact,  always 
writes  like  a  candidate  who  has  an 
election  to  carry;  Hume,  like  a  gen- 
tleman, addressing  gentlemen.  And 
though  (as  in  this  instance)  the  candi- 
date may  happen  to  be  of  our  own  par* 
ty,  and  the  principles  he  advocates  our 
own  most  cherished  convictions,  it  is 
still  quite  impossible  for  us  to  prefer 
declamation  to  force,  gesticulation  to 
expression,  denunciation  to  satire,  or 
the  racking  rhythmus  of  an  ejaculatory 
s^le  to  the  easy  and  natural  movement 
of  sentences,  which  follow  each  other 
rather  like  the  waves  of  a  stream,  than 
like  explosions  of  musketry. 

But  while  we  are  convinced  that  the 
final  verdict  of  criticism  will  not  assign 
to  Mr.  Macaulay's  history  that  rank  in 
the  literature  of  his  country  to  which 
the  ambition  of  the  author  aspires,  we 
are  also  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
faults  themselves  of  his  style,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  present  popularity  of 
his  work,  have  rendered  good  service  to 
the  cause  which  he  has  most  at  heart 

For  this  glory,  at  least,  will  forever 
be  conceded  to  Mr.  Macaulay — that  he 
was  the  first  writer  of  acknowledged 
popularity  and    power  who  told   the 
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stoiy  of  the  English  ReTolution  ia  the 
epint  of  liberty,  and  of  true  political 
wisdom. 

.  HumOr  who  carried  hb  history  no 
farther  than  the  fall  of  James  II.,  was 
bj  no  qieans  so  mifair  to  the  agents  in 
that  great  event  as  he  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  He  had  no  love 
to  spare  for  liberal  politicians  as  such, 
nor  had  he  any-  great  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  public  men ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
ft  blind  worshiper  of  rank  and  royalty, 
and  Macaulay  nimself  can  add  nothing 
to  the  concise  sentence  in  which  Hume 
sums  up  the  achievements  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  "  he  saved  his  own  country 
from  ruin ;  he  restored  the  liberties  of 
these  kingdoms ;  he  supported  the  gene- 
ral independence  of  Europe." 

But  Hume  was  a  Scotchman,  and, 
with  all  his  philosophy,  one  of  the 
proudest  of  men. 

As  a  Scotchman,  he  had  suffered  con- 
stant mortification  in  English  society ; 
and  ho  shared  the  aversion  of  William 
III.  for  *•  the  uncourtly  humors  of  the 
English.*'  The  Stuarts  were  of  his 
own  race ;  and  we  have  his  own  words 
for  it,  that  '^  it  is  not  altogether  without 
example,  that  a  man  may  be  guided  by 
national  prejudices  who  has  ever  been 
Kttlo  biased  by  private  and  personal 
friendship." 

Moreover,  the  Stuarts  were  unfortu- 
nate, and  we  have  evidence  enough  in 
Hume's  treatment  of  the  captious,  irri- 
tating Rousseau  (were  such  evidences 
elseraere  wantmg),  that  those  who  suf- 
fered, whether  by  their  own  fault  or  at 
the  hand  of  fortune,  must  always  have 
engaged  his  interest. 

by  whatever  motives  influenced,  it  is 
certain  that  the  mind  of  Hume  had  con- 
ceived ve^  slighting  notions  of  the  men 
and  the  objects  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the 
gigantic  importance  to  England  and  the 
world  of  that  great  era. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  next  to  Hume, 
has  wielded  the  strongest  influence  in 
forming  the  historical  opinions  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  living  generation,  was  a 
Rtill  more  dangerous  guide.  What 
Hume  was  not,  Scott  was — a  worshiper 
of  pomps  and  pedigrees.  He  delighted 
to  believe  himself  the  representative 
of  a  great  race,  and  every  real  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  race  was  sanctified 
in  his  eyes. 

His  large,  and  warm,  and  generous 
heart    sympathized    profoundly,    too, 
VOL.  vn. — 17 


with  the  gallant  gentlemen  and  fair 
women  who  had  sunered  so  much  of  old 
in  the  defense  of  the  idols  which  he 
still  revered,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
cavaliers  lent  an  additional  holiness  to 
the  chrism  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

His  genius  led  us  all  captive  for  years ; 
and  it  would  at  this  day  be  no  difficult 
thing  to  find  many  an  ardent,  high  spi- 
rited American  boy,  who  hates  tne 
Puritans  with  the  hatred  of  a  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  and  sighs  like  a  Babing- 
ton  or  a  Douglas,  over  the  sorrows  of 
the  beautiful  Mary. 

Fascinated  by  the  spell  of  these 
powerful  writers,  the  public  sympathies 
have  been  more  than  naturally  inclined 
towards  the  royal  house  that  fell,  and, 
in  its  fall,  carried  down  the  evil  genius 
of  Britain.  Even  more  than  naturally, 
we  sav,  for  it  was  natural  that,  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Hume  or  a  Scott,  the 
popular  feeling  should  be  enlisted  with 
something  like  tenderness  in  behalf  of 
a  family  so  steadily  unfortunate.  The 
heart  of  the  people  is  not  always  grate- 
ful, even  to  tne  Nemesis  active  in  their 
own  defence. 

Men  and  races,  conspicuous  for  their 
'  miserable  fate,  wUl  always  command  at 
least  as  much  of  compassion  as  of  con- 
demnation. Let  us  not  rashly  quarrel 
with  the  ordinance  by  which  heaven  has 
established  this  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  man*  Of  testimonies  to  its  existence, 
history  is  full,  and  we  know  none  more 
striking  than  is  afforded  by  the  story  of 
the  Highlanders,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  him- 
self has  told  it  in  the  first  of  the  two 
new  volumes  which  he  has  just  given 
to  the  world,  after  ^ix  years  of  patient 
preparation  on  his  part,  and  impatient 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  High- 
landers were  regarded  by  the  Saxons  as 
savages.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
held  the  race  in  equal  abhorrence  with 
the  citizens  of  London.  The  ancestors 
of  the  poet  who  painted  such  fair  pic- 
tures ot  Ellen  of  Loch  Lomond,  skimr 
ming  the  silver  surface  of  the  waves  in 
her  slim  shallop,  would  have  been  sick- 
ened at  the  sight  of  Roderick  Dhu,  the 
catUe  thief,  and  his  barelegged  barba- 
rian daughter. 

Of  the  Highland  princes,  with  their 
bards  and  their  orators  and  their  guards, 
less  was  known  in  the  capital  of  Bri- 
tain than  of  the  Indian  kings  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  the  khans  of  Tartary. 
The  sketch  which  Macaulay  gives  ua 
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of  the  habits  and  homee  of  the  High- 
landers, might  disgust  a  Texan  ranger, 
or  a  trapper  of  the  prairies.  It  ooukl 
not  be  paralleled  now  out  of  the  ooontiy 
of  the  Camanches.  The  rebellion  of 
1745  adranoed  these  despised  moun- 
taineers to  the  position  of  formidable 
and  hated  invaders.  For  a  short  time 
they  were  a  terror  to  the  Southron;  but, 
soon  succumbing  to  the  Saxon  superi- 
oritj,  thej  were  made  an  example  and 
a  warning.  Such  frightful  yengeanoe 
OTertook  them,  that  they  became  in- 
Tested  with  the  aureole  of  singular  mis- 
fortune. 

A  similar  operation  of  the  same  law 
in  our  nature  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  when  we  would  estimate  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  misrepre- 
sent the  Reyohition  of  1688  before  the 
popular  mind. 

Nor  must  we  forget  another  and  most 
potent  contribution  to  those  causes  in 
the  efforts  which  were  made,  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hanoyer  and 
their  ministers,  to  mitigate  the  ardor  of 
those  liberal  sentiments,  to  the  strength 
of  which  the  Guelphs  were  originally 
indebted  for  their  seat  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  When  the  dynasty  of  Stuart 
had  shrunk  within  the  robes  of  a  soUtary, 
imbecile,  old  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  the 
pretense  of  pretenders  had  utterly  yan- 
ished,  the  reigning  house  of  England 
began  to  discourage  all  manifestations 
of  opinion,  in  which  the  diyine  right  of 
kings  was  called  too  sharply  into  ques- 
tion. The  events  of  the  French  Reyo- 
lution,  adroitly  turned  by  the  tories  to 
such  good  purpose,  that  they  oontriyed 
to  identify  the  triumph  of  their  party 
with  the  preservation  of  England's  in- 
dependence, served  well  the  new  dispo- 
sition of  the  royal  coteries,  and  George 
III.  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself,  and 
to  have  made  other  and  more  sensible 
people  forget,  that  he  had  been  called 
to  his  throne  by  the  virtue  of  the  popu- 
lar voice,  rather  than  by  the  sacro- 
sanct and  mysterious  election  of  birth. 

The  splendid  victory  which  popular 
rights  won  in  these  colonies,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  just  and  natu- 
ral ide^as  of  government,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  England  ever  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  had  prepared  the 
way  for  such  an  assertion  of  the  truth, 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  1688,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make. 

In  his  first  volume,  Mr.  Macaulay 
opened  clearly  a  view  of  the  highway 


along  which  Enciand  advanced  to  the 
crisis  of  her  national  destiny. 

England,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  in- 
deed, **  merry  England,"  the  most  pros- 
perous country  of  Europe.  All  fbrei^ 
writers  Vho  spoke  of  England,  in  com- 
parison with  the  nations  of  the  continent, 
Dore  witness  to  this  fact.  Froissart 
attributes  the  proud  and  indomitable 
temper  of  the  English,  *'  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  outrageous  people  in  the 
universe,"  to  the  way  m  which  "all 
sorts  of  people,  laborers  and  merchants, 
have  contrived  to  live  without  mutual 
war,  to  conduct  their  trade,  and  to  do 
their  work  in  peace  and  quiet."  Comines, 
writing  during  the  terrible  war  of  the 
Roses,  declared,  "that  among  all  the 
states  in  the  world,  that  one  in  which 
public  affairs  are  best  regulated,  and 
the  people  least  given  to  internal  vio- 
lence, and  the  fewest  buildings  demo- 
lished or  damaged  by  war,  is  Eneland. 
In  England  the  troubles  of  war  fall  on 
those  who  make  it." 

For  this  singular  exemption  from  the 
worst  horrors  of  the  feudal  civilization, 
England  was  indebted,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  her  conquest  by  the  Norman 
sovereigns. 

Tbe  monarchies  of  the  continent 
came  to  unity,  only  after  lon^  ages  of 
internecine  war  among  the  nolnes — ages 
during  which  no  monarch  was  found 
strong  enough  to  curb  his  audacious 
vassals,  and  consolidate  his  realm. 

The  Norman  sovereigns  of  England, 
relying  upon  their  continental  resources, 
were  strong  enough,  from  the  be^n- 
ning,  to  intimidate  their  barons,  and  io 
force  the  lords  of  the  soil  into  a  closer 
union  with  the  people  than  existed  any- 
where else  dunng  the  feudal  ages.  It 
was  one  most  important  consequences  of 
this  anomalous  state  of  thin^  that  the 
English  aristocracy  very  early  assumed 
the  character  of  a  regular  political 
power.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  fusion  of  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon 
races  had,  at  last,  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  true  English  nation,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  was,  indeed,  "  the 
most  democratic,  and  the  democracy  of 
England  the  most  aristocratic  in  Eu- 
rope." 

The  wars  of  the  Roses,  which  deci- 
mated the  feudal  nobility,  gave  still 
greater  vigor  to  this  special  constitution 
of  English  society. 

In  1451,  Henry  VI.  summoned  fifty- 
three  peers  to  parliament.  When  Henry 
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yn.  oonYoked  the  brds,  in  1485,  ob\j 
twenty-nine  assembled  at  Westminster, 
and,  of  this  number,  not  a  few  were  new 
men. 

The  Tudors  aspired  after  absolute 
power.  Bat  they  were  too  sagacious 
not  to  see  that  the  long  prosperity  of 
the  English  people  had  accustomed  the 
nation  to  certain  substantial  rights  and 
privileges,  which  could  not  be  safely 
meddled  with.  England  was  willing 
enough  to  invest  the  sorereign  who 
represented  her  with  the  formal  attri- 
butes of  plenary  power ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  Henry  Vll.,  the  arrogance  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  the  vaulting  spirit  of 
Elizabetfi,  aU  alike  recoiled  from  Hie 
first  decisire  intimation  that  the  royal 
prerogative  had  been  pushed  further 
than  the  commonalty  would  bear. 

To  the  Tudors  succeeded  the  Stuarts. 

James  L  was  not  merely  a  crowned 
bore,  a  pedantic  button-holder,  invested 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  victims ;  he  was  at  heart  a  tyrant 
In  his  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he 
bad  been  bullied  and  maltreated.  Prag- 
matic Presbyterians  and  passionate  Ca- 
tholics had  treated  him  with  equal  con- 
tempt In  that  then  rude  and  fierce 
kingdom,  Genevan  republicanism  had 
inflamed  the  already  '*  perfervidum  in- 
genium  Scotorum,"  till  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  almost  purely  nominal. 

James  came,  from  the  midst  of  his 
overbearing  preachers  and  his  insolent 
nobles,  into  a  court  trained  to  the  re- 
spectful formalities  and  profound  obe- 
dience to  which  Elizabeth  had  educated 
ber  household.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  who  had  before  been  scarcely 
treated  like  a  gentleman,  found  himself 
treated  like  a  ung.  The  style  in  which 
Parliament  addressed  him,  the  tone 
adopted  all  about  him,  conspired  to  turn 
his  nead  and  to  ripen  his  hopes  of  a 
royalty  that  should  be  royalhr  mdeed. 

He  neither  knew  the  English  people 
snfliciently  well,  nor  had  he  enough 
native  good  sense  to  understand  the  true 
coodition  of  things,  and  though  he  re- 
ceived some  pretty  resolute  pushes  from 
the  exalted  horn  of  London  city,  he 
nursed  his  woeful  delusions,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  son  CKarles.  Do- 
mestic favorites,  and  the  sight  of  foreign 
courts,  completed  the  work  which  James 
had  begun  in  the  mind  of  his  son. 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
illusions  which  filled  the  bram  of  Charles 


I.,  when  he  took  the  sceptre  into  his 
hands? 

^  All  over  Europe  the  feudal  world  was 
disappearing,  and  absolute  monarchies 
were  everywhere  arising  from  its  ruins. 
In  France,  Charles  had  seen  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  which  Richelieu  was 
preparing  for  the  heir  of  Louis  XIU. 
in  Spain  he  had  seen  the  stately  splen- 
dors of  the  absolute  monarchy  whidi 
Phifip  II.  had  built  up  over  the  liberties 
of  a  people  as  proud  of  their  privileges 
as  the  people  of  En«dand.  His  brother- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Frederic,  had  fallen 
a  victim  in  Germany  to  the  domination 
of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  Charles, 
while  he  lamented  the  sorrows  of  his  sis- 
ter, could  not  but  feel  that  her  husband 
had  provoked  his  fate  by  resisting  what 
seemed  the  universal  tendency  of  things 
and  the  victorious  will  of  heaven.  The 
privileges  of  the  English  people  were 
unwritten,  vague,  ill-defined.  Was  it 
not  time  for  England  to  accept  the  new 
constitution  of  things,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  and  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many ?  Was  it  not  time  for  Charles  to 
insist  that  the  language  of  adulation, 
which  he  daily  heard  m>m  the  lips  of 
prelates  and  of  peers,  of  popular  preach- 
ers and  of  orators  in  the  commons, 
shoifld  be  translated  into  facts ;  that  the 
royal  dignity  should  be  elevated  in  Eng- 
land to  an  eauality  with  the  position  it 
had  achieved  in  tiie  other  states  of  the 
European  family  1 

Thus  Charles  reasoned,  and  upon 
reasonings  like  these  he  proceeded  to 
act 

Had  his  eenius  been  equal  to  the  in- 
tensity of  his  convictions,  nay,  had  be 
been  a  much  worse  man  than  he  was 
— ^less  of  a  gentleman  and  more  of  a  Jesu- 
it— he  mi^t  have  attained  his  ends. 
But  he  was  just  not  strong  enough,  and 
just  not  bad  enough  to  succeed. 

Resolute  as  he  was,  his  resolution 
was  no  match  for  the  iron  will  of  men 
like  Hampden  and  Pym ;  unscrupulous 
as  he  was,  he  was  more  scrupulous  than 
Cromwell.  He  failed,  and  execrable  as 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  his 
success,  the  people  of  England  have  al- 
ways felt  for  him  the  pity  and  the  sym- 
pathy which  cannot  be  denied  to  a  gal- 
kmt,  and  courtly,  and  melancholy  figure, 
stricken  down  by  superior  force,  and 
deprived  at  once  of  his  dreams  and  of 
his  life. 

The  despotism  of  the  oommonweaUh 
was  specially  hateful  to  England,  be- 
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cause  it  was  a  religious  despotism.  The 
**meiT7  EDgland"  which  had  where- 
withal to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  dance, 
food  enouffh  and  to  sj^are,  through  the 
long  midd&  ages,  was  in  nowise  a  pious 
England.  No  feature  is  more  marked 
in  the  contrast  which  mediseval  England 
makes  with  her  sister  nations  of  the 
continent,  than  this.  France,  Grer- 
many,  Spain,  harried  with  perpetual 
wars,  and  sunk  in  misery,  were  the 
strongholds  of  devotion;  England,  on 
the  contrary,  appears,  &om  a  very  ear- 
ly period  luter  the  Conquest,  to  have 
**  waxed  fat  and  kicked,*'  not  against 
the  doctrine,  but  against  the  discipline 
of  the  church. 

Asceticism,  and  religious  extrava- 
gances of  all  sorts,  found  small  favor 
there.  When  the  horrible  pestilence 
ravaged  the  continent  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  extreme  misery  of  men 
gave  nse  to  strange  and  fantastic  en- 
thusiasms, bands  of  the  flagellants,  who 
traversed  the  cities  of  Italy  and  France, 
weeping  aloud  and  scourging  them- 
selves, crossed  the  channel,  and  march- 
ed in  dismal  parade  through  the  streets 
of  London. 

The  comfortable  citizens  of  the  pros- 
perous English  city  looked  on,  stared, 
gaped,  or  laughed,  but  were  bj  no 
means  to  be  seduced  into  exconating 
their  sleek  and  comely  backs.  The  fla- 
gellants made  no  converts  in  Cheapside. 

When  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  drew 
up  his    curious  statistics  of   English 

Eiety,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  he 
ad  to  admit,  that  not  more  than  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  the  population  could  be 
oonudered  fervent  Catnolics. 
^  The  ecclesiastical,  and,  indeed,  tiie 
civil  historians  of  England,  have  taken 
these  facts  too  little  into  account., 
when  seeking  the  causes  of  the  facility 
with  which  England  followed  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  houso  of  Tudor 
through  their  rapid  mutations  of  faith. 

The  religious  movement  which,  on 
the  continent,  controlled  the  great  po- 
litical changes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  England  was  itself  the  secondary, 
and  never  the  primanr  power. 

And  when  the  small  body  of  sectaries, 
who  constituted  the  strength  of  the  par- 
liamentary army,  in  1643,  had  seized  the 
government  of  England,  the  English 
people  were  not  more  revolted  by  the 
spectacle  of  military  domination  than 
by  the  intolerant  and  insolent  behavior 
with    which    their    psalm-singing  and 


May-pole-hating  masters  insulted  the  . 
ancient  jollity  and  good-natured  indif- 
ference of  the  Englisn  temper  in  matters 
of  religion. 

The  reSstablishment  of  the  monarchy, 
effected,  as  it  was,  mainly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  commonalty  of  London, 
promised  to  the  people  the  restitution 
of  the  old  liberties  attacked  by  Charles 
I.,  and  of  the  old  independence  insulted 
by  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans. 

Very  diflterent  was  the  result  The 
May  of  the  Restoration  was  early 
blighted,  **  no  summer  following." 

The  frivolous  and  worthless  Charles 
II.,  relying  too  much  on  the  hatred 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  excited, 
allowed  and  encouraged  abler  men  than 
himself  to  toil  for  the  consummation  of 
the  work  which  had  cost  his  father  both 
the  crown  and  the  head  that  wore  it 
His  more  saturnine  and  bigoted  brother 
undertook  himself  the  task  which  fate 
seemed  to  have  imposed  upon  his  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  James  II.  without  a 
feehng  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Greeks  felt  in  contemplating  the  career 
of  an  Orestes  or  an  ^dipus. 

And  no  writer  has  ever  described  that 
history  with  such  particularity  and  fer- 
vor, with  such  fullness  of  fatal  detail, 
and  such  intensity  of  patriotic  feeline, 
as  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  chapters  throu^ 
which  he  conducts  James,  from  the  be- 
side of  his  dying  brother  to  the  boat  in 
which  he  embarked  for  France,  have 
the  pathos  and  the  solenmity  of  tragedy. 
It  is  in  dealing  with  such  themes  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  rises  from  the  rhetoriciaa 
into  the  historian ;  and  his  magnificent 
prose  takes  upon  itself  a  majesty  of 
movement  and  a  passionate  rhythm, 
which  place  it  beside  the  stateliest 
poetry  of  Dryden. 

With  the  catastrophe  of  1688,  and 
the  arrival  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
history  really  begins. 

An  era  more  clearly  and  brilliantly 
marked  is  not  to  be  found. 

Before  1688  England  was  an  insular 
state,  known,  indeed,  widely,  and  widely 
felt  at  times  in  the  afEisLirs  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  known  mainly  as  the  home  of 
a  prosperous,  proud  people,  and  felt  in 
the  sudden  dashes  of  force  with  which 
she  had,  from  time  to  time,  intervened 
in  the  warlike  confusion  of  the  conti- 
nent.  Her  revenue  was  small,  her 
coasts  had  been  swept  by  the  brooms 
of  Yon  Tromp,  and  Dutch  sailors  had 
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smoked  audacioas  pipes  upon  the 
Thames,  within  sight  of  her  burnioff 
dockyards,  and  almost  within  soand  of 
London  bells.  Her  sovereigns  had  con- 
descended to  be  the  pensioners  of 
France,  her  colonies  were  few,  feeble, 
and  scattered,  her  commerce  contended 
for  life  with  the  great  marines  of  Hol- 
land and  of  Spain. 

Since  1688  what  a  new  and  wonder- 
fbl  history  has  been  hers ! 

The  insular  state  has  become  the 
mother  of  liberal  ideas  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  the  New ;  the  moral  power  of  her 
great  example  has  stimulated  the  po- 
Utical  and  the  social  life  of  mankind  into 
developments  of  which  no  man  can  fore- 
see the  result,  and  no  force  restrain  the 
progress ;  her  stupendous  revenues  have 
enabled  her  to  heai  lightly,  not  merely 
the  expenditure  of  an  imperial  govern- 
ment over  territories  more  vast  than 
Europe,  but  the  interest  of  a  debt,  of 
which  tiie  principal  exceeds  the  wealth 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  days  of 
William  of  Orange.  She  has  seen  one 
mighty  empire  arise  from  her  side,  and 
pass  m>m  her  control,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth ; 
while,  at  the  moment  when  the  folly  of 
her  court  sacrificed  her  splendid  heri- 
tage in  the  West,  the  enterprise  of  her 
chief  city  found  for  her  another  colossal 
dominion  in  the  East,  more  magnificent 
than  the  realms  of  Alexander.  Holland 
and  Spain  she  has  seen  wither,  as  she 
waxed  mighty;  and  she  it  was  who 
broke  the  sword  of  France  in  the  hand 
of  one,  in  comparison  with  whom  the 
Grand  Monarque  was  a  meek  and  unam- 
bitious prince.  She  has  given  names 
to  the  arts,  to  literature,  to  oratory,  to 
war,  and  to  freedom,  which  would  make 
her  fame  immortal  were  her  glorious 
empire  resolved  again  into  anarchy  and 
ruin. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  all  this  history.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts  was  the  assumption  by 
the  English  people  of  that  control  over 
their  own  afiairs  which  has  been  the 
true  secret  of  the  wondrous  growth  and 
greatness  of  modem  England,  and  of 
our  own  America.  To  describe  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  therefore,  its  rise 
and  its  progress,  to  paint,  with  special 
fidelity,  events  which  transpired  during 
a  period  so  pregnant  with  the  future, 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  who,  in 
great  things  as  in  little,  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  result  of  the  perilous  enter- 


prise which  brought  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  England,  was  the  first  duty 
of  the  historian  who  had  undertaken  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  English  people 
in  the  career  which  then  opened  before 
them.  And  it  will  not  surprise  the  re- 
flecting reader  to  find,  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  history,  just 
issued,  Mr.  Maoaula)r  has  discussed  the 
transactions  of  but  little  more  than  six 
years.  The  importance  of  the  crisis 
fully  justifies  the  extended  treatment 
which  it  receives  at  the  historian's 
hands.  Within  the  first  year  alone,  of 
the  reisn  of  William  and  Mary,  England 
was  called  upon  to  decide  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  France — a  decision 
which  involved  a  course  of  foreign  poli- 
cy entirely  new,  and  bound  up  the  for- 
tunes of  England  with  the  contmgencies 
of  European  politics ;  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  allegiance,  and  the  doctrine  of 
sovereignty ;  to  define  the  limits  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  practically  to  re« 
model  the  establishment  of  the  English 
church.  Civil  war  in  Ireland,  civil  war 
in  Scotland,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  system  of  finance,  occupied,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  attention  of 
William  and  his  councilors. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  within 
the  first  two  years  after  the  accession 
of  William,  England  passed  through 
convulsions  more  radical  than  those 
which  had  shaken  the  state  in  the  ter- 
rible times  of  the  Roses,  or  in  the  great 
civil  war. 

That  a  prince  who,  though  of  English 
blood,  was  of  foreign  birth  and  breed- 
ing, should  have  come  off  safely,  and 
with  honor  from  such  trials  of  his  saga- 
city, his  good  sense  and  his  honesty,  is 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary;  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  no  more  than 
ho  had  a  right  to  do  in  erecting  William 
into  his  hero.  Should  the  great  work 
which  the  historian  has  projected,  by 
some  untoward  fate,  be  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  no  further  than  may  be 
necessary  to  give  us  a  complete  account 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  will  have  done  enough  for  his  own 
glory,  though  too  little  for  our  expecta- 
tions. For  though  the  special  admirers 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  essayist,  may  find 
the  style  and  the  subjects  of  that  por- 
tion of  William's  history  which  lies  here 
before  us  less  stimulating  and  startling 
than  the  opening  volumes  of  the  work* 
we  think  it  will  finally  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Macaulay,  the  statesman  and  histo- 
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riao,  has  nowhere  so  amplj^  Tindicated 
hiB  claim  to  these  titles  as  in  his  mas- 
terly discussions  of  the  great  oonstito- 
tional  questions  which  ocoopied  the 
Convention,  the  Convocation,  and  the 
First  Parliament  of  William*s  reign.  It 
may  he  objected,  perhaps,  that  some- 
times, as,  n>r  instance,  in  his  aocennt 
<^  the  differences  between  the  parties  in 
rehffion,  just  after  the  coronation  of 
WiBiam  and  Mary,  Mr.  Macanlay  in- 
didges  himself  in  repetitions  tending  to 
diffoseness,  and  adopts  a  tone  ratner 

Sura&netic  than  historioaL  But  Mr. 
[acaulay,  as  we  have  said  before,  can- 
not help  writing  like  an  advocate— a 
perfectly  honest  advocate— and,  as  we 
think,  an  advocate  who  generally  has 
the  best  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  of  the 
argument,  yet  still  like  an  advocate, 
and  his  repetitions  are,  no  doubt,  inten- 
tional, rather  than  accidentaL 

We  set  most  value  on  the  philo- 
sophical and  political  merits  of  the  new 
volumes  of  M^.  Macaula^'s  History. 
But  our  readers  must  not  imagine  that 
these  volumes  are  destitute  of  interest 
more  dramatic  and  exciting. 

William,  as  we  have  said^  is  his  hero ; 
and  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  relief  the  great  qualities  of  that 
strong,  sad,  high-spirited,  and  far-sight- 
ed nature.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  brilliantly -contxasted  pair 
of  sketches,  than  he  ^ves  us  of  Wil- 
liam, taciturn  and  indifferent  at  court 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  40),  and  of  the  same  man, 
gallant,  cheerful,  vivacious  in  the  camp 
(vol.  iiL,  p.  490). 

The  glimpses  that  we  have  of  Mary, 
are  very  charming ;  and,  though  one  is 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  historian 
has  not  over-colored  the  picture  of  her 
domestic  felicity,  it  is  hard  to  quarrel 
with  the  touches  of  a  romance  so  pleasing 
as  is  suggested  by  the  story  of  her  devo- 
tion to  her  lord,  and  of  his  love  for  her. 

Marlborough  is  the  devil  of  the  piece, 
and  is  handled  in  a  very  scurvy  fashion. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Macaulay  cherishes 
something  very  like  a  personal  hatred 
to  the  departed  hero  of  Blenheim. 

All  scoundrels,  indeed,  fare  so  badly 
at  Mr.  Macaulay's  hands,  as  almost  to 
move  our  compassion.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  remember  his  famous  article  on 
Bar^re — an  article  so  excessively  vitu- 
perative, that  we  never  knew  a  tolerably 
candid  person  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  it  wiwout  a  strong  prejudice  in  fiavor 
of  the  man  so  savagely  attacked  ? 


An  analogous  feeling  is  excited  bj 
such  vitriolic  outlines  as  that  of  Melfort, 
and  even  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
James  II.  is  pursued  into  all  the  recesses 
of  his  selfishness  and  his  folly. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  picture  of  the  humili- 
ating position,  ana  the  abject  conduct 
of  James,  at  the  court  of  JPrance,  after 
his  i^ominious  return  from  Ireland,  is 
positively  pitiless. 

The  niends  of  William  Penn  must 
sound  again  the  Quaker  trumpet 
Where  is  Hepworth  Dixon?  As  one 
seemingly  unconsdous  of  all  the  contro- 
versy excited  by  his  former  portrait  of 
the  great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Macaulay 
goes  on  in  his  third  volume  to  speak  of 
Penn  as  an  acknowledged  plotter,  and 
charges  him  directly  with  advising  an 
invasion  of  England  by  the  French. 
Nor  do  we  see  how  the  charge  is  to  be 
rebutted.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  a  serious  error 
in  any  statement  of  facts,  and  we  advise 
nobody  to  approach  such  an  enterprise 
without  careful,  previous  investigation 
of  the  cost;  for  the  evidence  which 
this  history  affords  of  close  and  minute 
study  is  surprising.  As  we  remarked 
in  the  outset  of  this  article,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay allows  no  scrap  of  chronicle,  how- 
ever slight,  to  be  wasted.  His  text 
gives  to  the  casual  or  unpraoticed  read- 
er no  more  idea  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  it,  than  one  of  the  tapestried  car- 
toons of  Baphael  affords  of  the  number 
of  threads  woven  into  its  beautiful  har- 
mony, and  of  the  weary  hours  throu^ 
which  the  weaver  bent  over  his  ta^ 
We  open  the  book  almost  at  random, 
and  our  eyes  fall  immediately  on  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  this  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. In  the  course  of  a  very  strik- 
ing description  of  Belfast  as  it  was  in 
1688,  and  as  it  now  is,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  The  Belfast  which 
William  entered,  was  a  small  English 
settlement,  of  about  three  hundred  houses, 
commanded  by  a  stately  castle,  which 
has  long  disappeared.*'  Three  or  four 
paffes  further  on,  we  find  a  note,  which 
telk  us,  that  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  map  of  Belfast,  made  in  1685, 
so  exact,  that  the  houses  may  be  counted, 

A  man  who  causes  the  houses  on  an 
old  map  to  be  counted,  that  he  may 

S've  precision  to  a  paragraph,  is  not 
Lely  to  be  caught  napping. 
The    wealth    of  information  which 
Macaulay  has  acquired  from  old  libra- 
ries, old  plays,  old  ballads,  from  visits 
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to  &e  haunts  of  the  great,  and  the  scenes 
of  important  actions,  he  has  lavished 
upon  nis  descriptions  of  the  few  men 
whose  portraits,  at  full  length,  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduces  into  the 
scene.  Upon  the  picture  of  Somers, 
whom  Mr.  Webster  used  to  call  the 
"incomparable  Somers,"  he  lays  ererj 
touch  with  a  lover's  hand.  In  his  de- 
scription of  Swift's  **  universal  villain," 
Wharton,  there  is  more  of  brilliancy, 
and  at  the  same  time,  more  humanity, 
than  in  any  account  we  have  ever  read 
of  that  most  consistent  of  profligates  and 
of  whigs.  Bad  as  Wharton  was,  he 
could  not  have  been  a  "villain,"  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  "  that 
he  had  never  given  a  challenge;  had 
never  refused  one ;  had  never  taken  a 
life,  and  yet  had  never  fought  without 
having  his  antagonist's  life  athis  mercy." 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we 
call  their  special  attention  to  the  fire 
and  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Macaulaj 
recounts  battles  by  sea  and  land.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  describe  a  battle  welL 
Where  Scott,  the  poet,  failed,  and  Na- 
pier, the  soldier,  stands  alone  preemi- 
nent among  English  historians,  it  is  no 
slight  praise  to  say  that  Macaulay,  the 
statesman,  has  been  successful.  The 
accounts  of  the  French  victory  by  sea, 
off  Beachy  Head,  and  of  ^e  long  fij^ht 
of  La  Ho^e,  in  which  England  regam- 
ed  the  trident  wrested  from  her  hands — 
of  Kewton  Butler,  where  the  Saxons 
routed  the  Celts,  and  of  Eilliecrankie, 
where  the  Celts  defeated  the  Saxons, 
are  admirable  examples  at  once  of  im- 
partiality, and  of  a  narrative  which  be- 
comes easily  impetuous  without  ever 
ceasing  to  be  intelligible. 

Nor  does  Macaulay  excel  less  in  the 
relation  of  great  civil  shows  and  scenes, 
such  as  the  rejoicings  at  Paris*  on  the 
receipt  of  the  false  tidings  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  entry  of 
William  into  Dublin,  after  his  victory 
on  the  Boyne ;  and  the  coronation  pa- 
geantry, with  which  the  third  volume 
opens.  One  trait  alone,  in  the  lost  men- 
tioned of  these  passages,  strikes  us  as 
oat  of  taste,  and  painful.  The  daughter 
of  the  martyred  Lord  Bussell  is  intro- 
duced, with  exquisite  tact  and  feeling, 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  welcome 
given  to  the  liberator  of  England ;  but 
is  there,  not  something  repulsive  in  the 
touch  which  the  historian  adds,  to  paint 


her  •*  stem  delight"  at  the  tardy  pun- 
ishment of  her  rather's  murderers  1 

Other  pictures  Macaulay  gives  us, 
which  demand  the  darkest  tints  upon 
his  palette.  Such  are  the  harrowing 
sentences  in  which  he  describes  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by  Duras, 
under  the  orders  of  Louvois,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
sanction,  given  to  a  villainy  so  black,  to 
cruelties  at  once  so  atrocious  and  so 
useless,  should  alone  sufi^ce  to  make  his 
memory  infamous. 

Such,  too,  are  the  pages  that  relate 
the  hateful  massacre  of  Olencoe — a 
massacre  never  too  much  to  be  exe- 
crated, but  of  any  real  responsibility 
for  which,  we  think,  with  Mr.  Macaulay, 
that  William  III.  must  be  acquitted. 

But  it  b  time  for  us  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  an  end.  Too  much  for  the 
patience  of  our  readers  we  may  have 
already  said — ^too  much  in  prabe  of  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  history,  or 
too  much  upon  the  importance  of 
the  principles  which  he  means  his  his- 
tory to  iliustrate,  we  could  not  easily 
say. 

To  all  men  who  need  to  understand 
the  true  theory  of  government,  the  true 
laws  which  control  the  condition  and  the 
growth  of  states,  these  volumes  are 
treasuries  of  instruction,  and  of  sug- 
gestion. And  tills  necessity  is  laid 
upon  all  intelligent  Americans.  Ours  is 
not  a  constitution  which,  having  been 
wisely  established  by  wise  men,  seventjr 
years  ago,  will  move  onward  of  itself, 
and  carry  the  nation  with  it  in  the  path 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  We,  like 
the  Englishmen  of  1688,  must  be,  in  a 
mat  measure,  the  architects  of  our  own 
fortunes.  The  working  of  our  govern- 
ment will  sway  with  the  impulses  of  the 
public  heart  and  mind.  Contingencies, 
unforeseen  by  our  fathers,  may — such 
contingencies  indeed  do^loom  up  before 
us,  in  the  not  distant  future.  When 
those  contingencies  come  upon  us,  it 
will  not  be  what  was  written  by  our 
fathers,  but  what  is  understood  by  our- 
selves, that  will  save  us.  And  there- 
fore we  should  be  grateful  to  every 
writer  who  sets  before  us,  as  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  done,  with  so  much  spirit, 
and  sense,  and  temper,  the  great  results 
in  the  past  of  principles  that  are  as  per- 
manent and  immutable  as  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  exigencies  of  man. 
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AfiU    HAMOOD'S    MULE:    AND    THE    CEDARS    OF    LEBANON. 


FROM  the  tailB  of  oriental  sheep  (so 
leiigthil;jr  treated  in  a  previous  pa- 
per), til  ere  is^ui  easy  transition  to  tales 
•f  oriental  fancy.    One  of  these  usually 

Sotesque  narratives  was  related  to  the 
akeem,  on  the  following  provocation. 
A  Syrian  friend  was  enlarging  to  him, 
on  the  melancholy  fact  that  a  man  who 
knows  a  great  truth  cannot  always  de- 
clare it,  without  incurring  censure,  or 
even  persecution,  from  the  mistaken 
and  testy  public.  To  support  this  ra- 
ther antique  proposition,  he  told  the 
following  story,  which  cannot  be  foimd 
in  the  i^bian  Nights : 

**  There  was  once  a  certain  kadi, 
named  Abu  Hamood,  who  was  inordi- 
nately fond  of  mules.  His  stables  were 
uproarious  with  them,  and  yet  not  a 
month  passed,  but  he  added  some  new 
costly  specimen  to  his  stock.  He 
used  to  visit  them  every  day,  fondle  and 
hug  them  all  around,  kiss  their  lon^ 
■ilky  ears,  and  receive  their  bites  and 
kicks,  like  so  many  civilities  and  bene- 
dictions. Li  short,  this  passion  mas* 
tered  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
ultimately  became  a  very  wicked  kadi, 
and  would  stick  at  no  false  judgment  or 
extortion,  to  possess  himself  of  a  tempt- 
ing piece  of  mule-flesh.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  of  evil  laid  a  trap  for  him ; 
and  the  kadi  fell  into  it  And  this  was 
the  manner  of  his  fall : 

"  One  day,  as  he  walked  in  the  streets 
of  Bagdad — looking  right  and  left  for 
mules — he  met  a  Mughrebee,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly dark  complexion.  This  Muffh- 
rebee  was  leading  the  finest  mule  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  city ;  so  beau- 
tiful, in  fact,  that  it  was  like  the  rising 
sun  for  strength,  and  Uke  the  full  moon 
for  elegance.  Abu  Hamood  stopped  in 
front  of  the  animal,  utterly  bewildered, 
and  struck  blind  by  its  extraordinary 
graces.  In  the  mean  time,  the  man  was 
walking  the  mule  up  and  down,  before 
the  gates  of  the  kadi*s  palace.  At  last, 
Abu  Hamood  spoke  to  him,  and  said, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  such  was  his 
.Hgitation ; 

" '  0,  Mughrebee,  whose  mule  is 
.that?' 

"  *  It  is  my  master's,'  replied  the 
other.  *  He  is  a  Mughrebee,  like  my- 
self; but  he  is  a  prince,  while  I  am  a 
ilave.' 


**  •  And  where  is  thy  master  ?'  con- 
tinued Abu  Hamood. 

**  *  He  has  gone  to  the  bazaars,  to  buy 
silks  and  jewels ;  and  he  bade  me  walk 
the  mule  up  and  down  before  this  palace, 
until  he  returned.' 

**  *  0,  Mughrebee !'  said  Abu  Hamood, 

*  wilt  thou  not  let  me  ti^e  hold  of  tiio 
bridle  of  this  mule,  and  enjoy  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  leading  him  a  few 
paces  !  ^  And  may  God  reward  thee  for 
thy  benignity  !* 

"  » Take  it,  0  friend !'  said  the  other ; 

*  and  I  will  even  thank  thee :  I  have 
occasion  to  eat ;  I  will  go  to  the  pas- 
try-cook's, and  return  in  a  moment.* 

*'  Abu  Hamood  took  the  bridle,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  and  began  to  lead  the 
mule  up  and  down,  in  such  a  state  of 
enchantment,  th^t  an  hour  passed  away« 
as  if  it  had  been  a  minute.  His  servants 
espied  him,  and  rushed  out,  to  relieve 
him  of  his  strange  occupation;  but  he 
drove  them  aw^y,  and  would  suffer  no 
one  to  touch  the  bridle,  beside  himself. 
At  last,  he  began  to  wonder  at  the  Mugh- 
rebec's  prolonged  absence,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street,  hoping 
that  he  had  lost  his  way,  or  broken  his 
neck,  so  that  he  might  never  return. 
In  short,  no  Mughrebee  appeared ;  and, 
after  another  hour — which,  by  reason 
of  his  anxiety,  seemed  to  him  like  a 
centunr — Abu  Hamood  stealthily  led  the 
beautiful  mule  into  his  own  court-yard. 
There  he  ^ve  it  to  his  chief  servant, 
and  told  him  to  put  it  into  the  best  stall, 
and  provide  it  with  a  bed  of  silk,  in- 
stead of  straw.  But  the  mule  broke 
awapr  from  the  servant,  and  followed  the 
kadi  into  the  saloon,  stepping  as  noise- 
lessly as  if  his  feet  had  been  shod  with 
roses.  And  thus,  when  Abu  Hamood 
seated  himself  on  a  divan,  the  mule 
stood  before  him,  and  affectionately  put 
his  nose  into  his  new  master's  bosom, 
and  began  to  eat  some  raisins  that  were 
secreted  there.  The  kadi  was  enchant- 
ed at  the  animal's  tameness  and  gentle- 
ness, 3nd  allowed  him  to  nibble  at  the 
raisins,  until  he  had  had  raisins  enou^ 
When  he  would  eat  no  more,  the  kadi 
said: 

"  ^Doubtless,  this  poor  mule  b  thirsty; 
go,  and  bring  him  some  water.' 

**  One  of  the  servants  broneht  a  shera- 
by  or  a  narrow-necked  jar  of  water  and 
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a  traj,  into  which  it  might  be  poured, 
and  then  retired.  The  mnle  walked  to 
the  door,  and  closed  it  with  one  of  his 
fore-feet;  and  then,  while  his  master 
was  regarding  him  with  unutterable  ad- 
miration, returned  to  the  sherabj,  and, 
with  a  sudden  bound,  leaped  into  it,  and 
disappecured.  Abu  Hamood  was  slruck 
so  perfectly  aghast,  by  this  feat,  that 
he  could  not  even  cry  out ;  but  stood 
there,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sheraby.  Presently,  two 
long  silky  ears  rose  through  the  narrow 
mouth  ot  the  vessel,  and  wagged  them- 
selves, in  a  malicious  manner,  at  the 
kadi ;  as  much  as  to  say :  *  Here  I  am ; 
why  don't  you  catch  me  ?'  The  poor 
man  screamed  with  joy,  and  made  a 
audden  snatch  at  the  ears,  which  eluded 
his  grasp,  und  disappeared  in  the  shera- 
by. Whenever  he  peered  into  the  open- 
ing, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but 
water;  but  the  moment  he  rose,  and 
drew  back,  the  long  silky  ears  stood 
out,  and  wagged  at  him,  as  before. 
And  this  continued,  until  the  kadi  was 
quite  wild  with  excitement;  the  ears 
dodging  him  every  time,  and  he  using 
his  utmost  efforts  to  seize  them,  and  so 
recover  his  mule.  He  made  such  an 
uproar,  with  his  jumping  and  shouting, 
that  the  servants  hurried  to  the  saloon, 
and  were  confounded  to  find  their 
master  dancing  and  hallooing  insanely 
around  a  sheraby  of  water. 

*'*Come,  and  help  me,'  cried  the 
kadi.  *  My  mule  has  got  into  the  shera- 
by.    Help  me  get  him  out.' 

•*  *  Your  excellency  is  joking  with  us,' 
answered  the  servants.  *  It  is  impossible 
that  a  mule  should  get  into  a  sheraby.' 

•*  *  I  tell  you  that  he  is  in  there,'  in- 
sisted the  kadi.  *  I  saw  him  jump  in, 
and  I  saw  his  ears  sticking  out.' 

••*God  help  our  poor  master!'  ex- 
claimed the  servants.  *  His  mind  is 
departing  from  him.' 

"  '  It  IS  a  lie  I'  roared  the  kadi.  *  I 
am  more  sane  than  any  of  you.  If  the 
mule  is  not  in  the  sheraby,  where  is 
he?' 

**  *  Doubtless,'  replied  the  servants, 
*  your  excellency  has  led  him  out  se- 
cretiy,  in  order  to  play  a  joke  upon  us.' 

*"  It  is  false !'  screamed  the  kadi. 
'  He  is  in  the  sheraby,  as  truly  as  you 
are  a  set  of  ignoramuses.' 

**  Abu  Hamood's  four  wives,  and  all 
his  relatives,  came,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to 
convince  him  that  tiiere  was  no  mule  in 
the  sheraby.    He  only  foamed  at  the 


mouth,  because  of  their  unbelief;  and 
would  let  none  of  them  touch  the  ves- 
sel, for  fear  that  they  should  break  it, 
and  injure  the  mule.  Accordingly,  they 
concluded  him  to  be  stark  crazy,  and 
sent,  in  a  hurry,  for  the  best  doctors  of 
the  city,  to  prescribe  for  his  case.  The 
doctors  decided  that  his  mind  had  de- 
parted from  him ;  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  abundantly  whipped,  and  very 
stingily  fed,  for  three  days,  on  bread 
and  water.  It  was  of  no  use  for  the 
kadi  to  striiggle,  and  roar,  and  swear 
by  the  tail  ofttie  prophet's  mule  that  he 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  was 
thrown  upon  the  floor  by  three  stout 
kavasses,  who  beat  the  very  dust  out 
of  him  with  their  canes,  and  then 
dragged  him  away,  and  forced  him  into 
a  gloomy  dungeon,  appointed  for  the 
madmen  of  Bagdad.  Here,  he  was  fed 
with  bread  and  water — and  very  short 
rations  at  that — until  three  daysi  had 
passed  over.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  an  old  Imam  came  to  the  cell ;  and, 
putting  his  head  between  the  bars,  and 
wagging  his  beard  mournfully,  said  : 

**  *  0,  kadi !  0,  dearly  beloved  friend ! 
has  thy  mind  returned  to  thee  ?  Art 
thou  convinced,  now,  that  there  was  no 
mule  in  the  sheraby  ?' 

**  *  No !'  roared  Abu  Hamood,  in  great 
wrath.  *I  am  not  convinced.  I  saw 
him  jump  in,  and  I  saw  his  ears  sticking 
out.' 

**  Accordingly,  they  gave  him  another 
beating,  and  three  days  more  of  bread 
and  water.  And  now  Abu  Hamood  be- 
gan to  reflect  calmly  on  his  position, 
and  to  commune  with  himself,  after  the 
following  fashion : 

"  *  Well,  here  I  am,  in  a  lamentable 
case,  indeed.  Because  I  tell  what  I 
have  seen,  people  call  me  crazy,  and 
whip  me,  and  feed  me  on  short  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water.  By  lying  a 
little,  I  might  deliver  myself  from  prison, 
and  get  my  house  and  family  back 
again.  I  saw  the  mule  jump  into  the 
sheraby,  and  I  saw  his  ears  sticking 
out ;  but,  if  I  swear  to  it  till  my  dying 
day,  nobody  will  ever  believe  me.  1 
may  as  well  say  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  so  find  escape  from  this  persecu- 
tion.' 

**  At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  Imam 
came  again,  and,  with  a  woeful  wag  of 
his  beard,  said  :  *  0  kadi !  0  dearly  be- 
loved friend !  has  thy  mind  returned' to 
tiiee?' 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  the  kadi,  *  praise  be 
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to  Grod !  He  has  restored  me  my  wits.  I 
see  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  confess 
that  there  was  no  mule  in  the  sheraby.' 

''  ^  What  has  God  wrought  !*  said  the 
Imam ;  and  he  wagged  his  beard  for 
happiness,  as  he  had  before  done  for 
sorrow.  He  sent  immediately  for  the 
family  of  the  kadi,  and  they  all  came, 
weeping  for  joy,  to  take  their  relative 
out  of  prison.  Abu  Hamood  was  carried 
to  his  house,  and  plentifully  fed,  while 
his  fneuds  crowded  around  him,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  recovery.  After  a 
while  they  arose,  and  left  hmi  to  slum- 
ber ;  but  placed  dishes  of  fruit,  and  a 
sheraby  of  water  beside  him,  so  that  he 
might  refresh  himself  again,  on  waking. 
The  kadi  slept  soundly,  and  dreamed 
of  thousands  of  most  beantiful  mules, 
each  one  of  which  was  led  about  by  a 
dark-visaged  Mughrebee,  until  suddenly 
they  all  leaded  into  a  multitude  of  water- 
jars,  and  disappeared.  He  awoke  with 
astonishment  and  vexation,  and  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  sheraby  at  his  bedside. 
There,  just  as  glossy  as  ever,  were  the 
same  long  ears,  wagging  at  him  in  the 
usual  tantalizing  manner.  But  Abu 
Hamood  was  wiser  now  than  he  had 
been.  *  Ah !'  said  he,  'you  may  shake 
your  ears  at  me  as  much  as  you  please ; 
but  I  will  swear  that  I  never  saw  them. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten,  and  half- 
starved  again,  for  telling  a  truth  which 
nobody  believes.' 

**  Accordingly  the  ears  disappeared, 
and  the  kadi  rose,  and  pitched  the 
sheraby  out  of  the  window,  without  so 
much  as  peeping  into  it.  And  from 
that  day  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  he  ■ 
was  never  known  to  look  at  a  mule,  nor 
to  contradict  public  opinion,  on  any  sub- 
ject whatsoever." 

So  much  for  a  Syrian  tale,  the  moral 
of  which  accounts  for  the  persecution 
of  Galileo,  and  for  the  scorn  heaped  on 
Columbus,  and  for  the  milk  in  divers 
other  cocoa-nuts.  To  this  I  shall  ap- 
pend an  incidental  sketch  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  existence  imaged  to  my 
comprehension  the  history  of  Simeon 
Styhtes,  and  those  other  unsocial  saints, 
who  illustrated  the  earlier  ages  by  their 
filthiness  and  fanaticism.  The  Hakeem 
and  I  made  a  trip  to  the  cedars,  and  to 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Mekmel,  the  high- 
est peak  of  Lebanon.  A  day's  nde 
through  the  rudest  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain, over  the  most  awful  roads  possible, 


brought  us  to  a  high,  temperate  region, 
green  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
sweet  turf,  and  musical  with  copiouB 
riv ulets  and  fountains.  Decaying  snow* 
banks  often  lined  our  path,  glaring  in 
spectral  contrast  with  immense  thickets 
of  j^rgeous  oleanders.  We  reposed 
beside  a  gieantio  spring  of  the  purest 
water,  burstmg  up  from  a  large  cavity 
in  the  rock,  with  astonishing  violence. 
We  flung  stones  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight  into  the  boiling  caldron,  and  saw 
them  rise  like  chips,  almost  to  the  sur- 
face, and  skate  away  for  several  ^feet, 
down  the  current  The  water  was  as 
cold  as  its  mother  snows  on  the  moun- 
tain above  ;*  so  chill;^  that,  heated  as 
we  were  by  the  burning  sun,  we  could 
scarcely  endure  to  hold  it  in  our  mouths. 
A  rivulet  of  really  respectable  dimen- 
sions bursts  from  wis  spring,  and  rolls 
hurriedly  down  deep  valleys,  to  mingle 
with  that  sea  which  it  can  behold,  even 
from  its  birth-place.  It  is  the  laigest 
stream  that  I  ever  saw  from  one  source, 
except  the  head-waters  of  the  Syrian 
river  Orontes.  There,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  northernmost  ridges  of 
Lebanon,  I  gazed  on  a  river  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  by  three  feet 
in  depth,  rising  silently,  yet  swiftly, 
like  some  sudden  destiny,  from  a  single 
fountain. 

We  slept  at  the  village  which  I 
immortalized  by  my  famous  misadven- 
ture in  mule-mounting.  We  were  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  like  a  highland 
paradise.  To  the  east,  we  looked  up 
mto  a  vast  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the 
backbone  ridge  of  Lebanon,  and  two 
gigantic  spurs,  which  projected  towards 
ike  Mediterranean.  Far  above  us,  on 
the  enormous  slope — a  single  green 
speck  in  its  terrible  aridity — ^was  the 
famous  grove  of  cedars,  the  only  rem- 
nant of  the  mighty  verdure  frY>m  which 
Solomon  drew  his  temple.  Downwards 
we  gazed  into  an  astonishing  valley, 
cracked  at  its  bottom  by  a  huge,  pre- 
cipitous chasm.  Trees  of  the  temperate 
climates— oaks,  walnuts,  and  pines — 
mingled  with  the  familiar,  home-like 
verdure  of  potato-fields,  and  Indian 
com.  Villages  dotted  the  slopes  of  the 
stupendous  landscape,'  dimly  visible 
through  the  rich  fouage  of  their  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  I^ght  opposite,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravme,  was  Ehden, 


•  Fahr.  41"*  all  the  year  round. 
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or  Eden;  and,  far  below  it,  faintly 
speokiDg  with  blackness  the  yellow 
walls  of  the  chasm,,  were  the  wmdows 
and  portals  of  a  rock-excavated  con- 
yent.  Bivulets  rushed  from  the  tops 
of  the  ridges  to  the  extreme  depths 
of  the  basin — ^their  continuous  foam 
shining  through  the  rast  distances,  like 
g^ttermg  ribbons  of  silver.  West  of 
us,  the  valley  descended,  and  opened 
toward  the  sea,  expiring  and  broaden- 
ing into  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Tripoli. 
And  there  lay  the  city,  amid  its  orange 
and  lemon  gardens,  looking  out  on  a 
boundless  expanse  of  waters,  dazzling 
with  an  imperial  robe  of  sunlight,  and 
fiumed  by  the  wings  of  fitful  breezes. 
It  was  a  landscape  oi  the  grandest  love- 
liness, whose  memory  has  risen  in 
gigantic  beauty  on  my  spirit,  even  amid 
the  zranite  glories  of  Switzerland. 

We  descended  obliquely  into  the  val- 
ley, skirted  the  grim  precipitousness  of 
the  great  chasm,  and  began  to  rise 
again  toward  the  cedars,  and  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  An  hour  or  two  of 
cHmbin^  carried  us  away  from  the 
cornfields,  the  oaks,  and  the  wahiuts, 
and  broufi^  us  to  steep  acclivities  of 
stony  earth,  barely  flecked,  here  and 
there,  with  a  pale,  stunted  vegetation. 
We  climbed  a  last  rapid  ascent,  and 
entered  into  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cedars.  On  a  clump  of  rocky  knolls, 
they  stand  far  away  from  other  trees, 
like  a  company  of  ascetics,  or  prophets, 
retired  from  a  wicked  world.  The 
breath  of  the  mountain  snow-drifts 
soughed  through  their  branches,  and 
swept  downward,  over  cornfields  and 
vines,  to  play  with  its  brother  breezes, 
on  the  sunlit  floor  of  the  sea.  A  lonely 
emerald  on  the  naked  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  the  grove  seemed  like  a 
single  hopeful  thought  in  some  spirit 
"of  desolation. 

I  thought  there  mi^t  be  about  five 
hundred  trees,  of  which  one-fourtii  or 
one-fifth  were  ancient  and  colossal,  the 
others  of  a  comparatively  modem  and 
slender  growth.  The  old  ones  usually 
broke  vehemently  into  several  enormous 
branches,  at  ten  or  twenty  feet  firom  the 
ground,  and  grew  scragged  and  irregu- 
lar, as  if  old  age,  and  uie  consciousness 
<^  long  experience,  made  them  whimsi- 
cal and  opinionated.  The  younger 
trunks  were  generally  free  horn  these 
eccentricitLes,  and  sometimes  showed  a 
remarkable  straightness.  A  curious 
effect  was  produced  by  the  declination 


of  the  branches,  and  by  the  broad  slop- 
ing sheets  of  verdure  which  their  upper 
surfaces  presented.  We  had  no  means 
of  measuring  the  trunks,  and  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  pacing  around  the 
roots  of  some  of  the  more  gigantic  of 
the  brotherhood.  All  that  I  wUl  venture 
to  affirm  is,  that  several  were  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. One  of  the  very  largest  was 
almost  entirely  hollow,  and  showed,  by 
various  signs,  that  it  had  been  used  for 
a  human  habitation.  Not  far  from  it, 
towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
grove,  stood  a  rude  stone  cabin,  shut 
up,  and  apparently  untenanted.  We 
stared  at  it  a  moment,  wondering  what 
its  purpose  might  be,  and  strolled  back 
into  the  thickest  of  the  shadow.  We 
were  looking,  in  puzzled  desire,  at  the 
branches  above  us,  longing  for  a  cane 
or  a  cedar  cone,  when  a  stranger  ap- 
proached us — a  slender  man,  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  of  a  yellowish 
bronze  complexion,  dark  eyes,  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  and  costumed  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  country.  Yet  he  was  evi- 
dently not  a  native ;  for  hb  tent  was 
neither  that  of  a  denizen  of  the  Syrian 
cities,  nor  of  the  Syrian  deserts.  He 
advanced  hesitatingly  from  among  the 
pant  trees,  and  bade  us  good  morning, 
m  broken  Arabic.  My  linguistic  friend 
responded,  and  they  stamck  up  a  con- 
versation: "Do  you  live  in  Edeni" 
said  the  Hakeem. 

"  No ;  I  live  in  the  little  hut,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  grove." 

"  How  came    you    to   live    there ! 
What  is  your  occupation  V* 

"  I  am  a  hermit.      I  am  tr3ring   to 
find  holiness,  by  living  alone." 
"  And  have  you  found  it  V* 
**  Alas !  not  yet  Not  as  I  hope  to  do." 
**  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 
"Three  years.      I  lived  two  years 
in  the  large  hollow  tree  above  us.    Then 
the  people  of  the  villages  helped  me  to 
buUd  this  hut." 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Arab  ?" 
"  No ;  I  am  an  Abyssinian.  I  came 
from  my  own  country,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  in  hopes  of  making  my- 
self holy.  I  did  not  succeed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  there  is  everywhere  among  men. 
Then,  I  sought  for  a  lonely  place,  where 
I  might  be  by  myself.  I  found  this 
quiet  grove,  and  this  hollow  tree.  I  am 
not  yet  holy ;  but  I  am  better  than  at 
Jerusalem." 
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*•  But  how  do  you  live  1  Have  you 
no  labor  ?" 

**The  shepherds  and  the  people  of 
the  villages  often  give  me  food.  The 
monks,  too,  in  the  convent  below,  are 
kind  to  me.  And,  sometimes,  I  break 
off  cedar-branohes  and  cones,  for  Frank 
travelers,  who  come  this  way,  and  get 
a  little  baksheesh  from  them." 

**  It  must  be  cold  here,  in  the  winter/' 

**  I  cannot  stay  here  in  the  winter. 
The  snow  is  very  deep.  I  go  down  to 
Tripoli,  and  live,  until  spring  returns. 
All  the  people  of  these  upper  villages 
go  down  to  the  plain  in  winter.  Here, 
Siey  could  not  keep  warm." 

**  Well,  you  most  break  off  some 
cedar-cones  for  us,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  baksheesh.*' 

He  hurried  away,  with  a  rejoiced 
^mile,  and  soon  returned,  bearing  a  lon^ 
cord,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached 
a  stout  hook.  A  few  dexterous  flings 
among  the  branches,  brought  down  as 
many  cones  and  switches  as  we  desired. 
The  former  were  convenient  souvenirs, 
with  hard  heads  and  tough  constitutions; 
but  the  sticks  were  so  small,  scraggy, 
and  easily  broken,  that  we  despaired 
ever  making  canes  of  them,  and  soon 
threw  them  away. 

*»What  brittle  wood!"  said  the  Ha- 
keem. *^  There  is  a  great  historic 
doubt  resting  upon  that  weakness  of 
fibre.  The  material  is  evidently  unfit 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  almost 
no  grain,  and  snaps  in  your  fingers,  like 
touch-wood.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
how  Solomon  came  to  build  his  temple 
of  it.  One  of  my  learned  friends,  among 
the  American  missionaries,  contends 
that  he  did  not.  He  says  that  we  do 
not  know,  very  accurately,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  names  for  plants,  and  that  the 
phrase,  translated  •  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non,' perhaps,  should  be  *  tiie  pine  of 
Lebanon.'  The  pine  of  Lebanon  is  a 
strong  wood,  and  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities, for  building.  The  cedar  is  never 
so  used.  Besides,  the  pine  is  abundant, 
and  always  has  been.  The  cedar  is 
scarce ;  and  we  have  no  proof  at  all 
that  forests  of  it  ever  existed.  In  short, 
my  friend  reasons  very  well,  and  I  am 
pretty  much  of  his  opinion." 

The  bleatings  of  a  flock  of  sheep — 
which  a  wooUy-coated  individual  was 
leading  by  us,  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain — brought  ns  back  from  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  to  the  subject  of 
luncheon. 


**  We  will  have  some  bread  and 
milk,'*  said  the  Hakeem.  **  0,  shep- 
herd! 0,  shepherd!  listen!  will  yon 
sell  OS  some  of  your  milk  ?" 

The  man  checked  his  flock;  and* 
catching  one  of  the  most  motherly  ewes, 
led  her  towards  us. 

"  There  is  the  milk,  0  my  lords !" 
said  he ;  **  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
where  will  you  have  it  ?" 

Yes;  there  was  the  milk — a  whole 
bag-full  of  it— but  the  difficulty  was  to 
come  at  it  It  seemed  a  little  too  inno- 
cent and  pastoral  to  lie  down,  and  take 
it  warm — ^like  Romulus  and  Bemus — 
from  its  pendulous  magazine.  The 
hermit  saw  our  perplexity,  and  dissi- 
pated it,  by  producing  from  his  cabin 
a  stout  wooden  pail.  I  was  dubious 
about  its  sufficient  cleanliness ;  but,  as 
they  say  that  every  man  must  eat  his 
peck  of  dirt,  I  determined  not  to  strug- 
gle with  destiny.  The  shepherd  milked 
vigorously;  the  ewe  ^ave  down  her 
fluidity  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  the  ves- 
sel was  soon  foaming  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fine  milk.  We  soaked  our  bits  oi 
swarthy  bread  in  it,  and  made  a  glorious 
luncheon.  We  paid  the  shepherd  for 
his  hospitality,  and  gave  a  baksheesh, 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  value,  to 
the  hermit  He  thanked  us  with  bless- 
ings, in  broken  Arabic,  and  with  his 
soft  timid,  womanish  smile.  We  left 
him  to  grow  holy  in  that  sublime  lone- 
liness, and  saw  his  form  disappear 
among  the  shadows  of  the  soughing 
cedars. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  wore  out  our  shoes  with  running 
over  the  loose  sharp  stones  of  its  sur- 
face. We  were  nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  the  under  landscape  was  conse- 
quently immense  and  magnificent.  Still, 
we  weife  somewhat  disappointed — as  ob- 
jects, seen  from  that  altitude,  lost  much 
of  their  distinctness  and  individually. 
The  enchanted  verdure  of  that  almost 
incomparable  valley,  the  Bukaa,  was  dim 
and  hazy,  seeming  like  an  obscure  bril- 
liant or  a  partially-faded  flower.  The  out- 
lines of  the  summit  were  bare  and  round- 
ed-*«treaked,  here  and  there,  with  lonff 
snow-drifts — and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  except  dry- 
weeds  and  a  few  vagrant  outcast  but- 
terflies. On  a  former  visit  the  Hakeeni 
soared  up  a  bear,  and  threw  stones  at 
him,  as  he  waddled,  in  an  undignified 
hurry,  down  the  declivity. 
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I  AND  my  cbimney,  two  ^ey-headed 
old  smokers,  reside  in  the  country. 
We  are,  I  may  say,  old  settlers  here; 
particularly  my  old  chimney,  which  set- 
tles more  and  more  every  day. 

Though  I  always  say,  land  my  chim- 
ney,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  used  to  say,  / 
and  my  King,  yet  this  egotistic  way 
of  speaking,  wherein  I  take  precedence 
of  my  chimney,  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
the  facts;  in  everything,  except  the 
above  phrase,  my  chimney  taking  pre- 
cedence of  me. 

Within  thirty  feet  of  the  turf-sided 
road,  my  chimney — a  huge,  corpulent 
old  Harry  VIII.  of  a  chimney — ^rises  full 
in  front  of  me  and  all  my  possessions. 
Standing  well  up  a  hill-side,  my  chimney, 
like  LfOrd  Rosse's  monster  telescope, 
swung  vertical  to  hit  the  meridian  moon, 
is  the  first  object  to  greet  the  approach- 
ing traveler's  eye,  nor  is  it  the  last 
which  the  sun  salutes.  My  chimney, 
too,  is  before  me  in  receiving  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  seasons.  The  snow  is  on 
its  head  ere  on  my  hat;  and  every 
spring,  as  in  a  hollow  beech  tree,  the 
first  swallows  build  their  nests  in  it. 

But  it  is  within  doors  that  the  pre- 
eminence of  my  chimney  is  most  mani- 
fest When  in  the  rear  room,  set  apart 
for  that  object,  I  stand  to  receive  my 

fiesta  (who,  by  the  way  call  more, 
Bus^^ct,  to  see  my  chimney  than  me), 
I  then  stand,  not  so  much  before,  as, 
strictly  speaking,  behind  my  chimney, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  true  host.  Not 
that  I  demur.  In  the  presence  of  my 
betters,  I  hope  I  know  my  place. 

Prom  this  habitual  preceaence  of  my 
chimney  over  me,  some  even  think  that 
I  have  got  into  a  sad  rearward  way  alto- 
gether, in  8hort,from  standing  behind  my 
old-fashioned  chimney  so  much,  I  have 
got  to  be  quite  behind  the  age  too,  as  well 
as  running  behind-hand  in  everything 
else.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  was 
a  very  forward  old  follow,  nor  what 
my  farming  neighbors  call  a  forehanded 
one.  Indeed,  those  rumors  about  my 
behindhandedness  are  so  far  correct, 
that  I  have  an  odd  sauntering  wa^  with 
me  sometimes  of  going  about  with  my 
hands  behind  my  back.  As  for  my  be- 
longing to  the  rear-guard  in  general, 
certain  it  is,  I  bring  up  the  rear  of  my 
chimney — which,  by  uie  way,  is  this 
moment  before  me — and  that,  too,both  in 
fancy  and  fact.  In  brief,  my  chimney  is 
my  superior ;  my  superior  by  I  know 


not  how  many  heads  and  shoulders ; 
my  superior,  too,  in  that  humbly  bow- 
ing over  with  shovel  and  tongs,  I  much 
minister  to  it ;  yet  never  does  it  minis- 
ter, or  incline  over  to  me ;  but,  if  any 
thing,  in  its  settlings,  rather  leans  the 
other  way. 

My  chiipney  is  grand  seignior  here — 
the  one  great  domineering  object,  not 
more  of  the  landscape,  than  of  the 
house ;  all  the  rest  of  which  house,  in 
each  architectural  arrangement,  as  may 
shortly  appear,  is,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  accommodated,  not  to  my 
wants,  but  to  my  chimney's,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  the  centre  of 
the  house  to  himself,  leaving  but  the 
odd  holes  and  comers  to  me. 

But  I  and  my  chimney  must  explain ; 
and  as  we  are  both  rather  obese,  we 
'  may  have  to  expatiate. 

in  those  houses  which  are  strictly 
double  houses — ^that  is,  where  the  hall  is 
in  the  middle— the  fire-places  usually 
are  on  opposite  sides;  so  that  while 
one  member  of  the  household  is  warm- 
ing himself  at  a  fire  built  into  a  recess 
of  the  north  waU,  say  another  member, 
the  former's  own  brother,  perhaps,  may 
be  holding  his  feet  to  the  blaze  before 
a  hearth  in  the  south  wall — the  two  thus 
fairly  sitting  back  to  back.  Is  this 
well  ?  Be  it  put  to  any  man  who  has 
a  proper  fraternal  feeling.  Has  it  not 
a  sort  of  sulky  appearance  ?  But  very 
probaWy  this  style  of  chimney  building 
originated  with  some  architect  afflicted 
with  a  quarrelsome  family. 

Then  again,  almost  every  modem 
fire-place  has  its  separate  flue — separ- 
ate throughout,  from  hearth  to  chinmey- 
top.  At  least  such  an  arrangement  is 
deemed  desirable.  Does  not  this  look 
egotistical,  selfish?  But  still  more, 
all  these  separate  fines,  instead  of  hav- 
ing independent  masonry  establishments 
of  their  own,  or  instead  of  being  ^up- 
ed  together  in  one  federal  stock  in  the 
middle  of  the  house — instead  of  this«  I 
say,  each  flue  is  surreptitiously  honey- 
combed into  the  walls;  so  that  these 
last  are  here  and  there,  or  indeed  almost 
anywhere,  treacherously  hollow,  and, 
in  consequence,  more  or  less  weak.  Of 
course,  the  main  reason  of  this  style 
of  chimney  building  is  to  economize 
ro6m.  In  cities,  where  lots  are  sold  by 
the  inch,  small  space  is  to  spare  for  a 
chinmey  constructed  on  magnanimous 
principles ;  and,  as  with  most  thin  men,^ 
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who  are  generallj  tall,  so  with  such 
hooses,  what  is  lacking  in  breadth  must 
be  made  up  in  height.  This  remark 
holds  true  even  wiw  regard  to  many 
yery  stylish  abodes,  built  by  the  most 
stylish  of  gentlemen.  And  yet,  when 
tfaiat  stylish  gentleman,  Louis  le  Grand 
of  France,  would  build  a  palace  for 
his  Utdy  friend,  Madame  de  Main- 
.tenon,  he  built  it  but  one  story  high 
— in  fact  in  the  cottage  style.  But 
Uien  how  uncommonly  quadrangular, 
spacious,  and  broad — horizontal  acres, 
not  vertical  ones.  Such  is  the  palace, 
which,  in  all  its  one-storied  magnincence 
of  Languedoc  marble,  in  the  garden 
of  Versailles,  still  remains  to  this  day. 
Any  man  can  buy  a  square  foot  of  land 
and  plant  a  liberty-pole  on  it;  but  it 
takes  a  king  to  set  apart  whole  acres 
for  a  grand  Trianon. 

But  nowadays  it  is  different;  and 
furthermore,  what  originated  in  a  ne- 
cessity has  been  mounted  into  a  vaunt. 
In  towns  there  is  large  riv^bry  in  build- 
ing tall  houses.  If  one  ^ntleman  builds 
his  house  four  stories  high,  and  another 

gentleman  comes  next  door  and  builds 
ve  stories  high,  then  the  former,  not 
to  be  looked  down  upon  that  way,  im- 
mediately sends  for  his  architect  and 
claps  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  story  on  top  of 
his  previous  four.  And,  not  till  the 
gentleman  has  achieved  his  aspiration, 
not  till  he  has  stolen  over  the  way  by 
twilight  and  observed  how  his  sixth  story 
soars  beyond  his  neighbor's  fifth — not 
till  then  does  he  retire  to  his  rest  with 
satisfaction. 

Such  folks,  it  seems  to  me,  need 
mountains  for  neighbors,  to  take  this 
emulous  conceit  of  soaring  out  of  them. 
If,  considering  that  mine  is  a  very 
wide  house,  and  ^  no  means  lofty, 
aught  in  the  above  may  appear  like  in- 
terested pleading,  as  if  I  did  but  fold 
myself  about  in  the  cloak  of  a  general 

S reposition,  cunningly  to  tickle  my  in- 
ividual  vanity  beneath  it,  such  mis- 
conception must  vanish  upon  my 
frankly  conceding,  that  land  adjoining 
my  alder  swamp  was  sold  last  month 
for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  thought  a 
rash  purchase  at  that ;  so  that  for  wide 
houses  hereabouts  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  and  cheap.  Indeed  so  cheap — 
dirt  cheap — is  the  soil,  that  our  elms 
thrust  out  their  roots  in  it,  and  hang 
their  great  boughs  over  it,  in  the  most 
lavish  an  d  reckless  way .  Almost  all  our 
crops,  too,  are  sown  broadcast,  even 
peas  and  turnips.     A  farmer  among  us, 


who  should  go  about  his  twenty-acre 
field,  poking  his  finger  into  it  here  and 
there,  and  dropping  down  a  mustard 
seed,  would  be  thought  a  penurioust  nar- 
row-minded husbamlman.  The  dande- 
lions in  the  river-meadows,  and  the  for- 
get-me-nots along  the  mountain  roads, 
you  see  at  once  they  are  put  to  no 
economy  in  space.  Some  seasons,  too, 
our  rye  comes  up,  here  and  there  a 
spear,  sole  and  sm^e  like  a  churcb- 
spire.  It  doesn't  care  to  crowd  itself 
where  it  knows  there  is  such  a  deal  of 
room.  The  world  is  wide,  the  world  is 
all  before  us,  says  the  rye.  Weeds,  too, 
it  is  amazing  how  they  spread.  No  such 
thing  as  arresting  them — some  of  our 
pastures  being  a  sort  of  Alsatia  for  the 
weeds.  As  for  the  grass,  every  spring 
it  is  like  Kossuth's  rising  of  what  be 
caUs  the  peoples.  Mountains,  too,  a 
regular  camp-meeting  of  theih.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  same  all-sufficiency 
of  room,  our  shadows  march  and  coun- 
termarch, going  through  their  various 
drills  and  masterly  evmntions,  like  the 
old  imperial  guard  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars.  As  for  the  hills,  especially  where 
the  roads  cross  tiiem,  the  supervisors 
of  our  various  towns  have  given  notioe 
to  all  concerned,  that  they  can  come 
and  dig  them  down  and  cart  them  ofi^ 
and  never  a  cent  to  pay,  no  more  than 
for  the  privilege,  of  picking  blackber- 
ries. The  stranger  who  is  buried  here, 
what  liberal-hearted  landed  proprietor 
among  us  grudges  him  his  six  feet  of 
rocky  pasture  ? 

Nevertheless,  cheap,  after  all,  as  our 
land  is,  and  mueh  as  it  is  trodden  under 
foot,  I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  it  for  what 
it  bears;  and  chiefly  for  its  three  great 
lions — ^the  Great  Oak,  Ogg  Mountain, 
and  my  chimney. 

Most  houses,  here,  are  but  one  and 
a  half  stories  high ;  few  exceed  two. 
That  in  which  I  and  my  chimney  dweU, 
is  in  width  nearly  twice  its  height,  from 
sill  to  eaves — which  accounts  for  tiie 
magnitude  of  its  main  content — besides, 
showing  that  in  this  house,  as  in  this 
country  at  large,  there  is  abundance  of 
space,  and  to  spare,  for  both  of  as. 

The  frame  of  the  old  house  is  of 
wood — which  but  the  more  sets  forth 
the  solidity  of  the  chimney,  which  is  of 
brick,  ^d  as  the  great  wrought  nails, 
binding  the  clapboards,  are  unknown  in 
these  degenerate  days,  so  are  the  huge 
bricks  in  the  chimney  walls.  The  ar- 
chitect of  the  chimney  must  have  bad 
the  pyramid  of  Cheons  before  him ;  for. 
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after  that  famoas  stractore,  it  seems 
modeled,  only  its  rate  of  decrease 
towards  the  summit  is  considerably  less, 
and  it  is  truncated.  From  the  exact 
middle  of  the  mansion  it  soars  from 
the  cellar,  right  up  through  each  suc- 
cessive floor,  till,  four  feet  square,  it 
breaks  water  from  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
roof,  like  an  anvil-headed  whale,  through 
the  crest  of  a  billow.  Most  people, 
though,  liken  it,  in  that  part,  to  a  razeed 
observatory,  masoned  up. 

The  reason  for  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance above  the  root  touches  upon 
rather  delicate  ground.  How  shall  I 
reveal  that,  forasmuch  as  many  years 
ago  the  original  gable  roof  of  the  old 
house  had  become  very  leaky,  a  tempo- 
rary proprietor  hired  a  band  of  wood- 
men, wim  their  huge,  cross-cut  saws, 
and  went  to  sawing  the  old  gable  roof 
clean  oflf.  Off  it  went,  with  aB  its  birds* 
nests,  and  dormer  windows.  It  was  re- 
placed with  a  modem  roof,  more  fit  for  a 
railway  wood-house  than  an  old  coun- 
try gentleman's  abode.  This  operation 
— ^razeeing  the  structure  some  fifteen 
feet— ^as,  in  effect  upon  the  chinmey, 
something  like  the  falling  of  the  great 
spring  tides.  It  left  uncommon  low 
water  all  about  the  chimney — to  abate 
which  appearance,  the  same  person  now 
proceeds  to  slice  fifteen  feet  off  the 
chimney  itself,  actually  beheading  my 
royal  old  chimney — a  regicidal  act, 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  palliating 
feet,  that  he  was  a  poulterer  oy  trade, 
and,  therefore,  hardened  to  such  neck- 
wringings,  should  send  that  former  pro- 
prietor down  to  posterity  in  the  same 
cart  with  Cromwell. 

Owing  to  its  pyramidal  shape,  the 
reduction  of  the  chimney  inordmately 
widened  its  razeed  summit.  Inordi- 
nately, I  say,  but  only  in  the  estimation 
of  such  as  have  no  eye  to  the  pictur- 
esque. What  care  I,  if,  unaware^  that 
my  chimney,  as  a  free  citizen  of  this 
free  land,  stands  upon  an  independent 
basis  of  its  own,  people  passing  it,  won- 
der how  such  a  brick-kim,  as  they  call 
it,  is  supported  upon  mere  joists  and 
rafters  ?  What  care  I  ?  I  tJiII  give  a 
traveler  a  cup  of  switchel,  if  ho  want  it ; 
but  am  I  bound  to  supply  him  with  a 
sweet  taste  ?  Men  of  cultivated  minds 
see,  in  my  old  house  and  chimney,  a 
g»»odly  old  elephant-and-castle. 

All  feeling  hearts  will  sympathize  with 
me  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  add.  The 
surreal  operation,  above  referred  to, 


necessarily  brought  into  the  open  air  % 
part  of  the  chimney  previously  under 
cover,  and  intended  to  remain  so,  and, 
therefore,  not  built  of  what  are  called 
weather-bricks.  In  consequence,  the 
chimney,, though  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, suffer^  not  a  httle,  from  so 
naked  an  exposure;  and,  unable  to 
acclimate  itself,  ere  long  began  to  fail — 
showing  blotchy  symptoms  akin  to  those^ 
in  meades.  Whereupon  travelers,  pass- 
ing my  way,  would  wag  their  heads, 
laughing :  **  See  that  wax  nose — how  it 
melts  off!"  But  what  cared  I?  The 
same  travelers  would  travel  across  the 
sea  to  view  Kenilworth  peeling  away, 
and  for  a  very  ^ood  reason :  that  of  all 
artists  of  the  picturesque,  decay  wears 
the  palm — I  would  say,  the  ivy.  In 
fact,  I've  often  thought  that  the  proper 
place  for  my  old  chimney  is  ivied  old 
England. 

In  vain  my  wife — ^with  what  probable 
ulterior  intent  will,  ere  long,  appear- 
solemnly  warned  me,  that  imless  some- 
thing were  done,  and  speedily,  we 
should  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  owing  to 
the  holes  crumbling  through  the  afore- 
said blotchy  parts,  where  the  chimney 
joined  the  roof.  **  Wife,"  said  I,  "far 
better  that  my  house  should  bum  down, 
than  that  my  chimney  should  be  pulled 
down,  though  but  a  few  feet.  They  call 
it  a  wax  nose ;  very  good ;  not  for  me 
to  tweak  the  nose  of  my  superior. "  But 
at  last  the  man  who  has  a  mortgage  on 
the  house  dropped  me  a  note,  reminding 
me  that,  if  my  chimney  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  that  invalid  condition,  my  poli- 
cy of  insurance  would  be  void.  This 
was  a  sort  of  hint  not  to  be  neglected. 
All  the  world  over,  the  picturesque 
yields  to  the  pocketesque.  The  mort- 
gagor cared  not,  but  the  mortgagee  did. 

§0  another  operation  was  peiformed. 
The  wax  nose  waf  taken  off,  and  a  new 
one  fitted  on.  Unfortunately  for  the 
expression — being  put  up  by  a  squint- 
eyed  mason,  who,  at  the  time,  had  a 
bad  stitch  in  the  same  side — the  new 
nose  stands  a  little  awry,  in  the  same 
direction. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  proud. 
The  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  new 
part  are  unreduced. 

Large  as  the  chimney  appears  upon 
the  roof,  that  is  nothing  to  its  spacious- 
ness below.  At  its  base  in  the  cellar, 
it  is  precisely  twelve  feet  square ;  and 
hence  covers  precisely  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  superficial  feet.     What  an 
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appropriation  of  terra  firma  for  a  chim- 
ney, and  what  a  ho^  load  for  this  earth ! 
In  fact  it  was  on^  heoaose  I  and  mj 
chimney  formed  no  part  of  his  ancient 
burden,  that  that  stout  peddler,  Atlas 
of  old,  was  enabled  to  stand  up  so 
bravely  under  his  pack.  The  dimen- 
sions given  may,  perhaps,  seem  fabu- 
lous. But,  like  those  stones  at  Gilgal, 
,  which  Joshua  set  up  for  a  memorial  of 
having  passed  over  Jordan,  does  not  my 
chimney  remain,  even  unto  this  day? 

Very  often  I  go  down  into  my  cellar, 
and  attentively  survey  that  vast  square 
of  masonry.  I  stand  long,  and  ponder 
over,  and  wonder  at  it  It  has  a  dru- 
idical  look,  away  down  in  the  umbrage- 
ous cellar  there,  whose  Jiumerous  vaulted 
passages,  and  far  glens  of  gloom,  resem- 
ole  the  dark,  damp  depths  of  primeval 
woods.  So  strongly  did  this  conceit 
steal  over  me,  so  deeply  was  I  pene- 
trated with  wonder  at  the  chimney,  that 
one  day — when  I  was  a  little  out  of  my 
mind,  I  now  think— getting  a  spade 
firom  the  garden,  I  set  to  work,  digging 
reund  the  foundation,  especially  at  the 
corners  thereof,  obscurely  prompted  by 
dreams  of  striking  upon  some  old,  earth- 
en-worn memoried  or  that  by-gone  day, 
when,  into  all  this  gloom,  the  light  of 
heaven  entered,  as  uie  masons  laid  the 
foundation-stones,  peradventure  swel- 
tering under  an  August  sun,  or  pelted 
by  a  March  storm.  Plying  my  blunted 
spade,  how  vexed  was  1  by  that  ungra- 
cious interruption  of  a  neighbor,  who, 
calling  to  see  me  upon  some  business, 
and  being  informed  that  I  was  below, 
said  I  need  not  be  troubled  to  come  up. 
.but  he  would  go  down  to  me ;  and  so, 
without  ceremony,  and  without  my 
having  been  forewarned,  suddenly  dis- 
covered me,  digging  in  my  cellar. 

"  Gold  digging,  sir?" 

"Nay,  sir,"  answtted  I,  starting,  "I 
was  merelv — ahem ! — merely — I  say  I 
was  merely  digging — round  my  chim- 
ney." 

**•  Ah,  loosening  the  soil,  to  make  it 
grow.  Your  cjnmney,  sir,  you  regard 
as  too  small,  I  suppose ;  needing  further 
development,  especially  at  the  top  ?*' 

"  Sir !"  said  I,  throwing  down  the 
spade,  **  do  not  be  personal  I  and  my 
chimney — " 

**  Personal  ?" 

**  Sir,  I  look  upon  this  chimney  less 
as  a  pile  of  masonry  than  as  a  person- 
age. It  is  the  king  of  the  house.  I 
am  but  a  suffered  and  inferior  subject.*' 


In  fact,  I  would  permit  no  ^bes  to  be 
cast  at  either  myself  or  my  chimney ; 
and  never  ag^n  did  my  visitor  refer  to 
it  in  my  hearing,  without  coupling  some 
compliment  wiu  the  mention.  It  well 
deserves  a  respectful  consideration. 
There  it  stands,  solitary  and  alone— 
not  a  council- of- ten  flues,  but,  like  bis 
sacred  majesty  of  Russia,  a  unit  of  an 
autocrat 

Even  to  me,  its  dimensions,  at  times, 
seem  incredible.  It  does  not  look  so 
big — no,  not  even  in  the  cellar.  By  the 
mere  eye,  its  magnitude  can  be  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended,  because  only 
one  side  dan  be  received  at  one  time ; 
and  said  side  can  only  present  twelve 
feet,  linear  measure.  But  then,  each 
other  side  also  is  twelve  feet  long ;  and 
the  whole  obviously  forms  a  square; 
and  twelve  times  twelve  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-four.  And  so,  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
chimney  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  sort 
of  process  in  die  higher  mathematics, 
by  a  method  somewhat  akin  to  those 
whereby  the  surprising  distances  of 
fixed  stars  are  computed. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  the  walls 
of  my  house  are  entirely  free  from  fire- 
places. These  all  congregate  in  the 
middle — ^in  tiie  on^  grand  central  chim- 
ney, upon  all  four  sides  of  whidi  aro 
hearths — ^two  tiers  of  hearths — so  that 
when,  in  the  various  chambers,  my 
family  and  guests  are  warming  them- 
selves of  a  cold  winter's  night,  just  be- 
fore retiring,  then,  though  at  ttie  time 
they  may  not  be  thinking  so,  all  their 
faces  mutually  look  towards  each  other, 
yea,  all  their  feet  point  to  one  centre  ; 
and,  when  they  go  to  sleep  in  their  beds, 
they  all  sleep  round  one  warm  chimney, 
like  so  many  Iroquois  Indians,  in  the 
woods,  round  their  one  heap  of  embers. 
And  just  as  the  Indians'  fire  serves,  not 
only  to  keep  them  comfortable,  bat 
also  to  keep  off  wolves,  and  other 
savage  monsters,  so  my  chimney,  by  its 
obvious  smoke  at  top,  keeps  off  prowling 
burglars  from  the  towns — ^for  what  bur- 
glar or  murderer  would  dare  break  into 
an  abode  from  whose  chimney  issues 
such  a  continual,  smoke— betokening 
that  if  the  inmates  are  not  stirring,  at 
least  fires  are,  and  in  case  of  an  alarm, 
candles  may  readily  be  lighted,  to  say 
nothing  of  muskets. 

But  stately  as  is  the  chimney — ^yea, 

rd  high  altar  as  it  is,  right  worthy 
the  celebration  of  high  mass  he- 
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fore  the  Pope  of  Rome,  aiid  all  his 
cardinals — ^yet  what  is  there  perfect  in 
this  world  ?  Caitis  Julius  Csesar,  had 
he  not  been  so  inordinately  great,  they 
Bay  that  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony,  and 
the  rest,  had  been  greater.  My  chim- 
ney, were  it  not  so  mighty  in  its  mag- 
nitude, my  chambers  had  been  larger. 
How  often  has  my  wife  ruefully  told 
me,  that  my  ohinmey,  like  the  English 
aristocracy,  casts  a  contracting  shade 
all  round  it.  She  avers  that  endless 
domestic  inconveniences  arise — more 
particularly  from  the  chimney's  stub- 
born central  locality.  The  grand  objec- 
tion with  her  is,  that  it  stands  midway 
in  the  place  where  a  fine  entrance-hall 
ought  to  be.  In  truth,  there  is  no  hall 
whatever  to  the  house — nothing  but  a 
sort  of  square  landing-place,  as  you 
enter  from  the  wide  front  door.  A 
roomy  enough  landing-place,  I  admit, 
but  not  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a 
hall.  Now,  as  the  front  door  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
house,  inwards  it  faces  the  chimney. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  wall  of  the  land- 
ing-place is  formed  solely  by  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  hence— owing  to  the  gradual 
tapering  of  the  chimney — ^is  a  little  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  width.  Climbing 
the  chimney  in  this  part,  is  the  princi- 
pal stair-case — which,  by  three  abrupt 
turns,  and  three  minor  landing-places, 
moants  to  the  second  floor,  where,  over 
the  front  door,  rons  a  sort  of  narrow 
gallery,  something  less  than  twelve  feet 
K>ng,  leading  to  chambers  on  either 
band.  This  gallery,  of  course,  is  railed ; 
and  so,  lookmg  do¥m  upon  the  stairs, 
and  all  those  landing-places  together, 
with  the  main  one  at  bottom,  resembles 
not  a  little  a  balcony  for  musicians,  in 
some  jolly  old  abode,  in  times  Eliza- 
bethan. Shall  I  tell  a  weakness?  I 
cherish  the  cobwebs  there,  and  many  a 
time  arrest  Biddy  in  the  act  of  brush- 
ing them  with  her  broom,  and  have 
many  a  quarrel  with  my  wife  and 
daughters  about  it 

^w  the  ceiling,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
place  where  you  enter  the  house,  that 
ceiling  is,  in  feet,  the  ceiling  of  the  se- 
cond floor,  not  the  fisst.  The  two  floors 
are  made  one  here;  so  that  ascend- 
ing this  turning  stairs,  you  seem  going 
up  into  a  kind  of  soaring  tower,  or  ugh t- 
house.  At  the  second  landing,  midway 
up  the  chimney,  is  a  mysterious  door, 
entering  to  a  mysterious  closet;  and 
here  I  keep  mysterious  cordials,  of  a 
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choice,  mysterious  flavor,  made  so  by 
the  constant  nurturing  and  subtle  ripen- 
ing of  the  chimney's  gentle  heat,  dis- 
tilled through  that  warm  mass  of  mason- 
ry. Better  for  wines  is  it  than  voy- 
ages to  the  Indias ;  my  chimney  itself  a 
tropic.  A  chair  by  my  chimney  in  a 
November  day  is  as  good  for  an  invalid 
as  a  long  season  spent  in  Cuba.  Often 
I  think  how  grapes  might  ripen  against 
my  chimney.  How  my  wife's  gerani- 
ums bud  there !  Bud  in  December. 
Her  eggs,  too — can't  keep  them  near 
the  chimney,  on  account  of  hatching. 
Ah,  a  warm  heart  has  my  chimney^ 

How  often  my  wife  was  at  me  about 
that  projected  grand  entrance-hall  of 
hers,  which  was  to  be  knocked  clean 
through  the  chimney,  from  one  end  of 
the  house  to  the  other,  and  astonish  all 
guests  by  its  generous  amplitude.  "But, 
wife,"  said  I,  "  the  chimney — consider 
the  chimney  :  if  you  demolish  the  foun- 
dation, what  is  to  support  the  super- 
structure ?"  "  Oh,  that  will  rest  on  the 
second  floor."  The  truth,  is,  women 
know  next  to  nothing  about  the  realities 
'  of  arohitecture.  However,  my  wife  still 
talked  of  running  her  entries  and  parti- 
tions. She  spent  many  long  nights  ela- 
borating her  plans ;  in  imagination  build- 
ing her  boasted  hall  through  the  chim- 
ney, as  though  its  high  mightiness  were 
a  mere  spear  of  sonrel-top.  At  last,  I 
gently  reminded  her  that,  little  as  ^e 
might  fancy  it,  the  chimney  was  a  fnot 
— a  sober,  substantial  fact,  which,  in  all 
her  plannings,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
into  full  consideration.  But  this  was 
not  of  much  avail. 

And  here,  respectfully  craving  her 
permission,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  this  enterprising  wife  of  mine. 
Though  in  years  nearly  old  as  myself, 
in  spirit  she  is  young  as  my  little  sorrel 
mare,  Trigger,  that  throw  me  last  fall. 
What  is  extraordinary,  though  she 
comes  of  a  rheumatic  family,  she  is 
straight  as  a  pine,  never  has  any  aches ; 
while  for  me  with  the  sciatica,  I  am 
sometimes  as  crippled  up  as  any  old  apple 
tree.  But  she  has  not  so  much  as  a 
toothache.  As  for  her  hearing — let  me 
enter  the  house  in  my  dusty  boots,  and 
she  away  up  in  the  attic.  And  for  her 
sight — Biddy,  the  housemaid,  tells  other 
people's  housemaids,  that  her  mistress 
will  spy  a  spot  on  the  dresser  straight 
througn  tlie  pewter  platter,  put  up 
on  purpose  to  hide  it.  Her  faculties 
are  alert  as  her  limbs  and  her  senses. 
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No  danffer  of  m j  gpoase  dying  of  tor- 
por. Tne  longest  nigfat  in  tne  year  I*ye 
known  her  lie  aw&e,  planning  her 
campaign  for  the  morrow.  She  is  a 
natural  projector.  The  maxim,  **What- 
erer  is,  is  right,"  is  not  hers.  Her  max- 
im is,  Whatever  is,  is  wrong ;  and  what 
is  more,  must  be  altered ;  and  what  is 
still  more,  must  be  altered  right  awaj. 
Dreadful  maxim  for  the  wife  of  a  dozj 
old  dreamer  like  me,  who  dote  on 
seventh  days  as  days  of  rest,  and  out  of 
a  sabbatical  horror  of  industry,  will,  on 
a  week  day,  go  out  of  my  road  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  a  man  at 
work. 

That  matches  are  made  in  heaven, 
may  be,  but  my  wife  would  have  been 
just  the  wife  for  Peter  the  Great,  or 
Peter  the  Piper.  How  she  would 
have  set  in  order  that  huge  littered  em- 
pire of  the  one,  and  with  indefatigable 
painstaking  picked  the  peck  of  pickled 
peppers  for  the  other. 

But  the  most  wonderful  diine  is,  my 
wife  never  thinks  of  her  end.  Her 
youthful  incredulity,  as  to  the  plain 
theory,  and  still  plamer  fact  of  death, 
hardly  seems  Christian.  Advanced  in 
years,  as  she  knows  she  must  be,  my 
wife  seems  to  think  that  she  is  to  teem 
on,  and  be  inexhaustible  forever.  She 
doesn't  believe  in  old  a^.  At  that 
strange  promise  in  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
my  old  wife,  unlike  old  Abraham's, 
would  not  have  jeeringly  laughed  with- 
in herself. 

Judge  how  to  me,  who,  sitting  in  the 
comfortable  shadow  of  my  chimney, 
smoking  my  comfortable  pipe,  with 
ashes  not  unwelcome  at  my  feet,  and 
ashes  not  unwelcome  all  but  in  my 
mouth ;  and  who  am  thus  in  a  comfort- 
able sort  of  not  unwelcome,  though,  in- 
deed, ashy  enough  way,  reminded  of 
the  ultimate  exhaustion  even  of  the  most 
fiery  life ;  judge  how  to  me  this  unwar- 
rantable vitality  in  my  wife  must  come, 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  with  a  moral  and 
a  calm,  but  oftener  with  a  breeze  and  a 
ruffle. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  in  wed- 
lock contraries  attract,  by  how  cogent 
a  fathlity  must  I  have  been  drawn  to  my 
wife !  While  spicily  impatient  of  pre- 
sent and  past,  like  a  glass  of  ginger- 
beer  she  overflows  with  her  schemes; 
and,  with  like  energy  as  she  puts  down 
her  foot,  puts  down  her  preserves  and 
her  pickles,  and  lives  with  them  in  a 
cx)ntinual  future ;  or  ever  full  of  expecta- 


tions both  from  time  and  space,  is  ever 
restless  for  newspapers,  and  ravenous 
for  letters.  Content  with  the  years  that 
are  gone,  takinsp  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  looking  for  no  new  ihing 
from  any  person  or  quarter  whatever,  I 
have  not  a  single  scheme  or  expectation 
on  earth,  save  in  unequal  resistance  of 
the  undue  encroachment  of  hers. 

Old  myself,  I  take  to  oldness  in 
things ;  for  that  cause  mainly  loving  old 
Montaigne,  and  old  cheese,  and  old 
wine ;  and  eschewing  young  people,  hot 
roils,  new  books,  and  early  potatoes, 
and  very  fond  of  my  old  claw-footed 
chair,  and  old  club-footed  Deacon  White, 
my  neighbor,  and  that  still  nigher  old 
neighbor,  my  betwisted  old  grape-vine, 
that  of  a  summer  evening  leans  in  his 
elbow  for  cosy  company  at  my  window- 
sill,  while  I,  withm  doors,  lean  over 
mine  to  meet  his ;  and  above  all,  high 
above  all,  am  fond  of  my  high-mantled 
old  chimney.  Bat  she,  out  of  that  in- 
fatuate juvenility  of  hers,  takes  to  no- 
thing but  newness ;  for  that  cause  main- 
ly, loving  new  cider  in  autumn,  and  in 
spring,  as  if  she  were  own  daughter  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  fairly  raving  after  all 
sorts  6f  salads  and  spinages,  and  more 
particularly  green  cucunu)ers  (though 
all  the  time  nature  rebukes  such  unsuit- 
able young  hankerings  in  so  elderly  a 
person,  by  never  permitting  such  things 
to  agree  with  her),  and  has  an  itch  after 
recently-discovered  fine  prospects  (so 
no  grave-yard  be  in  the  background), 
and  also  after  Swedenborgianism,  and 
the  Spirit  Rappine  philosophy,  with 
other  new  views,  alike  in  things  natural 
and  unnatural ;  and  immortally  hopeful, 
is  forever  making  new  flower-beds 
even  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  bleak  mountain  wind  would 
scarce  allow  the  wiry  weed  caUed  hard- 
hack  to  gain  a  thorough  footing ;  and 
on  the  rood-side  sets  out  mere  pipe-stems 
of  young  elms ;  though  there  is  no  hope 
of  any  shade  from  them,  except  over 
the  ruins  of  her  great  granddaughter's 
grave- stones ;  and  won't  wear  caps,  but 
plaits  her  gray  hair ;  and  takes  the  La- 
dies' Magazine  for  the  fashions ;  and 
always  buys  her  new  almanac  a  month 
before  the  new  year ;  and  rises  at  dawn ; 
and  to  the  warmest  sunset  turns  a  cold 
shoulder ;  and  still  goes  on  at  odd  hours 
with  her  new  course  of  history,  and  her 
French,  and  her  music ;  <md  likes  young 
company;  and  offers  to  ride  young 
colts  ;  and  sets  out  young  suckers  in 
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the  orchard ;  and  has  a  spite  against  m  j 
elbowed  old  grape-rine,  and  my  club- 
footed  old  neighbor,  and  m^  daw-footed 
old  chair,  and  above  all,  high  above  all, 
would  fain  persecute,  unto  death,  mj 
high-mantled  old  chimney.  By  what 
perverse  magic,  I  a  thousand  times 
think,  does  such  a  very  autumnal  old 
lady  have  such  a  very  vernal  young 
soul?  When  I  would  remonstrate  at 
times,  she  spins  round  on  me  with, 
**  Oh,  don*t  you  grumble,  old  man  (she 
always  calls  me  old  man),  it*s  I,  young 
I,  that  keep  you  from  stagnating.** 
Well,  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Yea,  after  all, 
these  thinffs  are  well  ordered.  My  wife, 
as  one  of  her  poor  relations,  good  soul, 
intimates,  is  me  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
none  the  less  the  salt  of  my  sea,  which 
otherwise  were  unwholesome.  She  is  its 
monsoon,  too,  blowing  a  brisk  gale  over 
it,  in  the  one  steady  direction  of  my 
chimney. 

Not  insensible  of  her  superior  ener- 
gies, my  wife  has  frequently  made  me 
propositions  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
responsibilities  of  my  affiurs.  She  is 
desirous,  that,  domestically,  I  should  ab- 
dicate; that,  renouncing  further  rule, 
like  the  venerable  Charles  Y.,  I  should 
retire  into  some  sort  of  monastery. 
But  indeed,  the  chimney  excepted,  I 
have  little  authority  to  lay  down.  By 
m;^  wife's  ingenious  application  of  the 
principle  that  certain  things  belong  of 
right  to  female  jurisdiction,  I  find  my- 
.  self,  through  my  easy  compliances,  in- 
sensibljr  stripped  by  degrees  of  one 
masculme  prerogative  after  another.  In 
a  dream  I  go  about  my  fields,  a  sort  of 
lasy,  happy-go-lucky,  good-for-nothing, 
loafing,  old  Liear.  Only  by  some  sud- 
den revelation  am  I  reminded  who  is  over 
me ;  as  year  before  last,  one  day  seeing 
in  one  comer  of  the  premises  fresh 
deposits  of  mysterious  boards  and  tim- 
bers, the  oddity  of  the  incident  at  length 
begat  serious  meditation.  **Wife,'* 
said  I,  **  whose  boards  and  timbers  are 
those  I  see  near  the  orchard  there  1  Do 
yen  know  any  thing  about  them,  wife  1 
Who  put  them  there  ?  You  know  I  do  not 
Uke  the  neighbors  to  use  my  land  that 
way;  they  ^louldask  permission  first." 

She  regarded  me  with  a  pitying 
smile. 

**  Why,  old  man.  don't  you  know  I 
am  building  a  new  cam  ?  Didn't  ysu 
know  that,  old  maVi  ?" 

This  is  the  poor  old  lady  that  was  ac- 
cusing me  of  t3rrannizing  over  her. 


To  return  now  to  the  chimney.  Up- 
on beinff  assured  of  the  futility  of  her 
proposed  hall,  so  long  as  the  obstacle 
remained,  for  a  time  my  wife  was  for  a 
modified  project.  But  I  could  never 
exactly  comprehend  it.  As  far  as  I 
could  see  through  it,  it  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  generalidea  of  a  sort  of  irregu- 
lar archway,  or  elbowed  tunnel,  which 
was  to  penetrate  the  chimney  at  some 
convenient  point  under  the  staircase, 
and  carefully  avoiding  Maneerous  con« 
tact  with  the  fire-places,  and  particular- 
ly steering  clear  of  the  great  interior 
flue,  was  to  conduct  the  enterprising 
traveler  from  the  front  door  all  the  way 
into  the  dining-room  in  the  remote  rear 
of  the  mansion.  Doubtless  it.  was  a 
bold  stroke  of  genius,  that  plan  of  hers, 
and  so  was  Nero's  when  he  schemed 
his  pand  canal  through  the  Islhmus  of 
Cormth.  Nor  will  I  take  oath,  that, 
had  her  project  been  accomplished, 
then,  by  help  of  lights  hung  at  judicious 
intervals  through  the  tunnel,  some  Bel- 
soni  or  other  might  have  succeeded  in 
future  ages  in  penetrating  through  the 
masonry,  and  actually  emerging  into  the 
dining-room,  and  once  there,  it  would 
have  been  inhospitable  treatment  of 
such  a  traveler  to  have  denied  him  a 
recruiting  meaL 

But  my  bustling  wife  did  not  restrict 
her  objections,  nor  in  the  end  confine 
her  proposed  alterations  to  the  first 
floor.  Her  ambition  was  of  the  mount- 
ing order.  She  ascended  with  her 
schemes  to  the  second  floor,  and  so  to 
the  attic.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
small  ground  for  ner  discontent  with 
things  as  they  were.  The  truth  is, 
there  was  no  regular  passage-way  up 
stairs  or  down,  unless  we  again  excepik 
that  little  orchestra-gallery  ^fore  men- 
tioned. And  all  this  was  owing  to  the 
chimney,  which  my  gamesome  spouse 
seemed  despitefhlly  to  regard  as  the 
bidly  of  the  house.  On  all  its  four 
sides,  nearly  all  the  chambers  ddled  up 
to  the  chimney  for  the  benefit  of  a  fire- 
place. The  chimney  would  not  go  to 
them ;  they  must  needs  go  to  it.  The 
consequence  was,  almost  every  room, 
like  a  philosophical  system,  was  in  it- 
self an  entry,  or  passage-way  to  other 
rooms,  and  systems  of  rooms — a  whole 
suite  of  entries,  in  fact.  Going  throrugh 
the  house,  you  seem  to  be  forever  goinff 
somewhere,  and  getting  nowhere.  It 
is  Uke  losing  one's  self  in  the  woods ; 
round  and  round  the  chimney  you  gO| 
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and  if  jou  amye  at  all,  it  is  just  where 
you  started,  and  so  70a  begin  again,  and 
again  get  nowhere.  Indeed — tiiough  I 
say  it  not  in  the  waj  of  fault-finding  at 
all — ^never  was  there  so  lab3rrinthine  an 
abode.  Guests  will  tarrj  with  me  seve- 
ral weeks  and  eyery  now  and  then,  be 
anew  astonished  at  some  unforeseen 
apartment 

The  puzzling  nature  of  the  mansion, 
resulting  from  Uie  ohimney,  is  peculiar- 
ly noticeable  in  the  dining-room,  which 
has  no  less  than  nine  doors,  opening  in 
all  directions,  and  into  all  sorts  of 
places.  A  stranger  for  the  first  time  en- 
tering this  dining-room,  and  naturally 
taking  no  special  heed  at  what  door  he 
entered,  wul,  upon  rising  to  depart, 
commit  the  strangest  blunders.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  opening  the  first  door 
that  comes  handy,  and  finding  himself 
stealing  up  stairs  by  the  back  passage. 
Shutting  mat  door,  he  will  proceed  to 
another,  and  be  aghast  at  the  cellar 
yawning  at  his  feet.  Trying  a  third, 
he  surprises  the  housemaid  at  her  work. 
In  the  end,  no  more  relying  on  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  he  procures  a  trusty 
guide  in  some  passing  person,  and  in 
good  time  successfully  emerges.  Per- 
haps as  curious  a  blunder  as  any,  was 
that  of  a  certain  stylish  ^oung  gentle- 
man, a  great  exquisite,  in  whose  judi- 
cious eyes  my  daughter  Anna  had 
found  especial  fayor.  He  called  upon 
the  young  lady  one  evening,  and  found 
her  alone  in  the  dining-room  at  her 
needle-work.  He  stayed  rather  late; 
and  after  abundance  of  superfine  dis- 
course, all  the  "while  retaimng  his  hat 
and  cane,  made  his  profuse  adieus,  and 
with  repeated  graceful  bows  proceeded 
to  depart,  after  the  fashion  of^  courtiers 
from  the  Queen,  and  by  so  doing,  open- 
ing a  door  at  random,  with  one  hand 
placed  behind,  very  eflfectually  succeed- 
ed in  backing  himself  into  a  dark  pan- 
try, where  he  carefully  shut  himself  up, 
wondering  there  was  no  light  in  the  en- 
try. After  several  strange  noises  as  of 
a  cat  among  the  crockery,  he  reappear- 
ed through  the  same  door,  looking  un- 
commonly crest-fallen,  and,  with  a  deep- 
ly embarrassed  wr,  requested  my  daugh- 
ter to  designate  at  which  of  the  nice  he 
should  find  exit  When  the  mischievous 
Anna  told  me  the  story,  she  said  it  was 
surprising  how  una£Eected  and  matter- 
"of-fact  the  young  gentleman's  manner 
was  after  his  reappearance.  He  was 
more  candid  than  ever,  to  be  sure ;  hav- 


ing inadvertently  thrust  his  wl^ite  kids 
into  an  open  drawer  of  Havana  sugar, 
onder  the  impression,  probably,  that 
being  what  they  call  **  a  sweet  fellow,'* 
his  route  might  possibly  lie  in  thai 
direction. 

Another  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  chinmey  is,  the  bewilderment  of  a 
guest  in  gaining  his  chamber,  many 
strange  doors  lying  between  him  and  it. 
To  direct  him  by  finger-posts  would 
look  rather  queer ;  and  just  as  queer  in 
him  to  be  knocking  at  every  aoor  on 
his  route,  like  London's  city  guest,  the 
king,  at  Temple  Bar. 

Now,  of  all  these  things  and  many, 
many  more,  my  fiunily  continually  com- 
plained. At  last  my  wife  came  oat 
with  her  sweeping  proposition — ^in  toto 
to  abolish  the  chimney. 

«'  What !"  said  I,  *'  abolish  the  chim- 
ney ?  To  take  out  the  back-bone  of 
anything,  wife,  is  a  hazardous  affair. 
Spines  out  of  backs,  and  chinmeys  oat 
of  houses,  are  not  to  be  taken  like 
frosted  lead-pipes  from  the  ground. 
Besides,"  added  I,  '*  the  chimney  b  the 
one  grand  permanence  of  this  abode. 
If  undisturbed  by  innovators,  then  in 
future  ages,  when  all  the  house  shall 
have  crumbled  from  it,  this  chimney 
will  still  survive — a  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment No,  no,  wife,  I  can't  abolish  my 
back-bone." 

So  said  I  then.  But  who  is  sure  of 
himself,  especially  an  old  man,  with 
both  wife  and  daughters  ever  at  his  el- 
bow and  ear  ?  In  time,  I  was  persuaded 
to  think  a  little  better  of  it ;  in  short,  to 
take  the  matter  into  preliminary  consi- 
deration. At  length  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
master-mason — ^a  rough  sort  of  architect 
— one  Mr.  Scribe,  was  summoned  to  a 
conference.  I  formally  introduced  him  to 
my  chinmey.  A  previous  introduction 
from  my  wife  had  introduced  him  to  my- 
self. He  had  been  not  a  little  employed 
by  that  lady,  in  preparing  plans  and  es- 
timates for  some  of  her  extensive  opera- 
tions in  drainage.  Having,  with  much 
ado,  extorted  from  my  spouse  the  pro- 
mise that  she  would  leave  us  to  an  un- 
molested survey,  I  began  by  leading 
Mr.  Scribe  down  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  cellar.  Lamp  in  hand,  I 
descended ;  for  though  up  stairs  it  was 
noon,  below  it  was  night 

We  seemed  in  the  pyramids ;  and  I, 
with  one  hand  holding  my  lamp  oyer 
head,  and  with  the  other  pointing  out« 
in  the  obscurity,  the  hoar  mass  of  the 
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^^imnej,  seemed  some  Arab  guide, 
showing  the  cobwebbed  maosoleom  of 
the  gr^ftt  ^od  Apis. 

**Thi8  18  a  most  remarkable  stmo- 
tare,  sir,'*  said  the  master-mason,  after 
long  contemplating  it  in  silence,  **a 
most  remarkable  strnctare,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  said  I  complacently,  **  every 
one  says  so." 

'^But  large  as  it  appears  above  the 
roof,  I  would  not  have  inferred  the 
magnitude  of  this  foundation,  sir,"  eye- 
ing it  critically. 

Then  taking  out  his  rule,  he  mea- 
sured it 

"Twelve  feet  square;  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  square  feet!  sir,  this 
house  would  appear  to  have  been  built 
nmply  for  the  accommodation  of  your 
chimney." 

"  Yes,  my  chimney  and  me.  Tell  me 
candidly,  now,"  I  added,  **  would  you 
have  such  a  famous  chimney  abohsh- 
ed?" 

^*  I  wouldn't  have  it  in  a  house  of 
mine,  sir,  for  a  ^fift,"  was  the  reply. 
**  It's  a  losing  affair  altogether,  sir.  Do 
you  know,  sir,  that  in  retaining  this 
chimnev,  you  are  losing,  not  on^  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  square  feet  of 
good  ground,  but  likewise  a  consider- 
able interest  upon  a  considerable  prin- 
cipal?" 

"How?" 

"  Look,  sir,"  said  he,  taking  a  bit  of 
red  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  figuring 
against  a  whitewashed  wall,  "twenty 
times  eight  is  so  and  so ;  then  for^^-two 
times  tmrty-nine  is  so  and  so— aint  it, 
sir  ?  Well,  add  those  together,  and  sub- 
tract this  here,  tiien  that  makes  so  and 
so,"  still  chalking  away. 

To  be  brief,  after  no  small  ciphering, 
Mr.  Scribe  informed  me  that  my  chim- 
ney contained,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
how  many  thousand  and  odd  valuable 
bricks. 

"  No  more,"  said  I  fidgeting.  "  Pray 
now,  let  us  have  a  look  above." 

In  that  upper  zone  we  made  two 
more  circumnavigations  for  the  first  and 
second  floors.  That  done,  we  stood 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  by 
tiie  front  door;  my  hand  upon  the  knob, 
and  Mr.  Scribe  hat  in  hand. 

"Well,  air,"  said  he,  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing his  way,  and,  to  help  himself,  fum- 
bhuK  with  his  hat,  "  well,  sir,  I  think  it 
can  be  done." 

"  What,  pray,  Mr.  Scribe ;  what  can 
be  done  V 


"  Your  chimney,  sir ;  it  can  without 
rashness  be  removed,  I  think." 

"  /  will  think  of  it  too,  Mr.  Scribe," 
said  I,  turning  the  knob,  and  bowing 
him  towards  tne  open  space  without, 
•*I  will  think  of  it,  sir;  it  demands 
consideration;  much  obliged  to  ye; 
good  morning,  Mr.  Scribe." 

"  It  is  all  arrangied,  then,"  cried  my 
wife  with  great  glee,  bursting  from  the 
nighest  room. 

"  When  will  they  begin  ?"  demanded 
my  daughter  Julia. 

"  To-morrow  ?"  asked  Anna. 

"  Patience,  patience,  my  dears,"  said 
I,  "  such  a  big  chinmey  is  not  to  be 
abolished  in  a  minute." 

Next  morning  it  began  again. 

"  You  remember  the  chimney,"  said 
my  wife. 

**  Wife,"  said  I,  "  it  is  never  out  of 
my  house,  and  never  out  of  my  mind." 

"  But  when  is  Mr.  Scribe  to  begin  to 
pull  it  down?"  asked  Anna. 

"  Not  to-day,  Anna,"  said  I. 

"Wifetfn,  then?"  demanded  Julia,  in 
alarm. 

Now,  if  this  chimney  of  mine  was, 
for  size,  a  sort  of  belfry,  for  ding-done- 
ing  at  me  about  it,  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters were  a  sort  of  bells,  always  chim- 
ing together,  or  taking  up  each  other's 
melodies  at  eveiy  pause,  my  wife  the 
key -clapper  of  all.  A  very  sweet  ring- 
ing, and  pealing,  and  chiming,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  then,  the  most  silvery  of  bells 
may,  sometimes,  dismally  toll,  as  well 
as  merrily  play.  And  as  touching  the 
subject  in  question,  it  Jbecame  so  now. 
Perceiving  a  strange  relapse  of  opposi- 
tion in  me,  wife  and  daughters  began  a 
soft  and  dirge-Hke,  mehmcholy  tolling 
over  it. 

At  length  my  wife,  getting  much  ex- 
cited, declared  to  me,  with  pointed  fin- 
ger, that  so  long  as  that  chimney  stood, 
she  should  regard  it  as  the  monument  of 
what  she  called  my  broken  pledse.  But 
finding  this  did  not  answer,  the  next 
day,  she  gave  me  to  understand  that 
eiUier  she  or  tiie  chimney  must  quit  the 
house. 

Finding  matters  coining  to  such  a 
pass,  I  and  my  pipe  philosophized  over 
them  awhile,  and  finally  concluded  be- 
tween us,  that  little  as  our  hearts  went 
with  the  plan,  yet  for  peace'  sake,  I 
might  write  out  the  chimney's  death- 
warrant,  and,  while  my  hand  was  in, 
scratch  a  note  to  Mr.  Scribe. 

Considering  that  I,  and  my  ohimneyt 
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and  mj  pipe,  from  having  been  so  mncb 
together,  were  three  gr^  cronies,  the 
fiocilitj  with  which  my  pipe  consented 
to  a  project  so  fatal  to  tne  goodliest  of 
our  trio  ;  or  rather,  the  waj  in  which  I 
and  mj  pij^e,  in  secret,  conspired  to- 
gether, as  It  were,  against  our  unsuspi- 
cious old  comrade — tms  may  seem  rather 
strange,  if  not  snggestiye  of  sad  re- 
flections upon  us  two.  But,  indeed, 
we,  sons  of  clay,  that  is  my  pipe  and  I, 
are  no  whit  better  than  the  rest.  Far 
from  us,  indeed,  to  have  volunteered 
the  betrayal  of  our  crony.  We  are  of 
a  peaceable  nature,  too.  But  that  love 
of  peace  it  was  wbich  made  us  false  to 
a  mutued  friend,  as  soon  as  his  cause  de- 
manded a  vigorous  vindication.  But  I 
rejoice  to  uSd^  that  better  and  braver 
thoughts  soon  returned,  as  will  now 
brie^  be  set  forth. 

To  my  note,  Mr.  Scribe  replied  in 
person. 

Once  more  we  made  a  survey,  mainly 
now  with  a  view  to  a  pecuniary  estimate. 

'*  I  will  do  it  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars,'' said  Mr.  Scribe  at  last,  again  hat 
in  hand. 

•|  Very  well,  Mr.  Scribe,  I  will  think 
of  it,''  replied  I,  again  bowing  him  to 
the  door. 

Not  unvezed  by  this,  for  the  second 
time,  unexpected  response,  again  he 
withdrew,  and  from  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters again  burst  the  old  exclamations. 

The  truth  is,  resolve  how  I  would,  at 
the  last  pinch  I  and  my  chimney  could 
not  be  parted. 

**So  Holofemes  will  have  his  way, 
never  mind  whose  heart  breaks  for  it," 
said  my  wife  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast, in  that  half-didactic,  hcuf-reproach- 
ful  way  of  hers,  which  is  harder  to 
bear  than  her  most  energetic  assault, 
Holofemes,  too,  is  with  her  a  pet  name 
for  any  fell  domestic  despot.  So, 
whenever,  against  her  most  amUtious 
innovations,  those  which  saw  me  quite 
across  the  grain,  I,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  stand  with  however  little 
steadfastness  on  the  defence,  she  is  sure 
to  call  me  Holofemes,  and  ten  to  one 
takes  the  first  opportunity  to  read  aloud, 
with  a  suppressed  emphasis,  of  an  even- 
ing, the  first  newspaper  paragraph  about 
some  tyrannic  day-laborer,  who,  after 
beinff  for  many  years  the  Caligula  of 
his  family,  ends  by  beating  lus  long- 
suffering  spouse  to  death,  with  a  garret 
door  wrenched  off  its  hinges,  and  then, 
pitching  his  little  innocents  out  of  the 


window,  suicidally  turns  inward  towards 
the  broken  wall  scored  with  the  but- 
cher's and  baker's  bills,  and  so  rushes 
headlong  to  his  dreadful  account. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  few  days,  not  a 
little  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  no  further 
reproaches.  An  intense  calm  pervaded 
my  wife,  but  beneath  which,  as  in  the 
sea,  there  was  no  knowing  what  por- 
tentous movements  mi^ht  be  going  on. 
She  frequently  went  abroad,  and  in  a 
direction  which  I  thought  not  unsuspi- 
cious ;  namely,  in  the  direction  of  New 
Petra,  a  grimn-like  house  of  wood  and 
stucco,  in  the  highest  style  of  oma- 
paental  art,  graced  with  four  chimneys 
in  the  form  of  erect  dragons  spouting 
smoke  from  their  nostrils ;  the  elegant 
modem  residence  of  Mr.  Scribe,  which 
he  had  built  for  the  purpose  of  a  stand- 
ing advertisement,  not  more  of  his  taste 
as  an  architect,  than  his  solidity  as  a 
master-mason. 

At  last,  smoking  my  pipe  one  morn- 
ing, I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  my 
wife,  with  an  air  unusually  quiet  for  her. 
brought  me  a  note.  As  I  have  no  cor- 
respondents except  Solomon,  with  whom, 
in  his  sentiments,  at  least,  I  entirely 
correspond,  the  note  occasioned  me 
some  little  surprise,  which  was  not  di- 
minished upon  reading  the  following : — 

"  New  Pxtra,  April  Ut 

**  Sib  : — During  my  last  examination 
of  your  chimney,  possibly  yon  may 
have  noted  that  I  frequently  appHed  my 
rule  to  it  in  a  manner  apparently  unne- 
cessary. Possibly  also,  at  the  same 
time,  you  might  have  observed  in  ma 
more  or  less  of  perplexity,  to  which* 
however,  I  refrained  from  giving  any 
verbal  expression. 

**  I  now  feel  it  obligatory  upon  me  to 
inform  you  of  what  was  then  but  a  dim 
suspicion,  and  as  such  would  have  been 
unwise  to  give  utterance  to,  but  which 
now,  from  various  subsequent  calcula- 
tions assuming  no  little  probEd)ility,  it 
may  be  important  that  you  should  not 
remain  in  further  ignorance  of. 

**  It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  warn  you« 
sir,  that  there  is  architectural  cause  to 
conjecture  that  somewhere  concealed  in 
your  chimney  is  a  reserved  space,  her- 
metically closed,  in  short»  a  secret 
chamber,  or  rather  closet.  How  long 
it  has  been  there,  it  is  for  me  impossible 
to  say.  What  it  contains  is  bid,  with 
itself,  in  darkness.  But  probably  a  se- 
cret closet  would  not  have  been  con- 
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trived  except  for  Bome  eztraoTdinarj 
object,  whetiier  for  the  concealment  of 
treasure,  or  what  other  purpose,  may  be 
left  to  thoee  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  house  to  guess. 

"Bat  enough:  in  making  this  ^ 
closure,  sir,  my  conscience  is  eased. 
Whatever  step  you  choose  to  t^e  upon 
it,  is  of  coarse  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me;  though,  I  confess,  as  respects 
the  character  of  the  closet,  I  cannot  but 
share  in  a  natural  curiosity. 

^^Trustinff  that  you  may  be  guided 

aright,  in  aetermining   whether   it  is 

Clmstian-like  knowingly  to  reside  in  a 

house,  hidden  in  which  is  a  secret  closet, 

**  I  renudn, 

"  With  much  respect, 
**  Yours  very  humbly, 
"  Hiram  Scribb." 

My  first  thought  upon  reading  this 
note  was,  not  of  the  alleged  mystery  of 
manner  to  which,  at  the  outset,  it  alluded 
— ^for  none  such  had  I  at  all  obseryed 
in  the  master  mason  during  his  surveys— 
but  of  my  late  kinsman,  Captain  Julian 
Daores,  long  a  ship-master  and  mer- 
chant in  the  Indian  trade,  who,  about 
thirty  years  afo,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety,  died  a  bachelor,  and  in  this  very 
house,  which  he  had  buUt.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  retired  into  this  coxmtry 
with  a  large  fortune,  fiut  to  the  general 
surprise,  after  being  at  ^eat  cost  in 
bmlding  himself  this  mansion,  he  settled 
down  into  a  sedate,  reserved,  and  inex- 
pensive old  age,  which  by  the  neighbors 
was  thought  dl  the  better  for  his  heirs : 
bat  lo  !  upon  opening  the  will,  his  pro- 
perty was  found  to  consist  but  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  some  ten  thou- 
sand  dollars  in  stocks ;  but  the  place, 
being  found  heavily  mortgaged,  was  in 
consequence  sold.  Gossip  had  its  day, 
and  left  the  grass  quietly  to  creep  over 
tiie  captain's  grave,  where  he  still  slum- 
bers in  a  privacy  as  unmolested  as  if 
the  billows  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead 
of  the  billows  of  inland  verdure,  rolled 
over  him.  Still,  I  remembered  lon^ 
ago,  hearing  strange  solutions  whispered 
by  the  country  people  for  the  mystery 
involving  his  will,  and,  by  reflex,  him- 
self;  and  til  at,  too,  as  well  in  conscience 
as  purse.  But  people  who  could  circu- 
late the  report  (which  they  did),  that 
Captain  Julian  Dacres  had,  in  his  day, 
been  a  Borneo  pirate,  surely  were  not 
worthy  of  credence  in  their  collateral 
notions.  It  is  queer  what  wild  whimsies 
of  rumors  will,  like  toadstools,  spring 


up  about  any  eccentric  stranger,  who, 
settling  down  amon^  a  rustic  population* 
keeps  (juietiy  to  himself.  With  some, 
inoffennveness  would  seem  a  prime 
cause  of  offense.  But  what  chiefly  had 
led  me  to  scout  at  these  rumors,  par- 
ticularly as  teferring  to  concealed  Ixea- 
sure,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the 
stranger  (the  same  who  raseed  the 
roof  and  the  chimney)  into  whose  hands 
the  estate  had  passed  on  my  kinsman's 
death,  was  of  that  sort  ot  character, 
that  had  there  been  the  least  ground  for 
those  reports,  he  would  speedily  have 
tested  them,  by  tearing  down  and  rum- 
maging the  walls. 

Nevertheless,  the  note  of  Mr.  Scribe, 
so  strangely  recalling  the  memory  of 
mj  kinsman,  very  naturally  chimed  in 
with  what  had  been  mysterious,  or  at 
least  unexplained,  about  him ;  va^e 
flashings  of  ingots  united  in  my  mind 
with  vague  ^leamings  of  skulls.  But 
the  first  cool  thougnt  soon  dismissed 
such  chimeras ;  and,  with  a  calm  smile,  I 
turned  towards  my  wife,  who,  meantime, 
had  been  sitting  near  by,  impatient 
enough,  I  dare  say,  to  know  who  could 
have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  me 
a  letter. 

"  Well,  old  man,**  said  she,  "  whq  is  it 
from,  and  what  is  it  aboat  ?*' 

''Read  it,  wife,*'  said  I,  handing  it. 

Bead  it  she  did,  and  then— such  an 
explosion !  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
scribe her  emotions,  or  repeat  her  ex- 
pressions. Enough  that  my  daughters 
were  quickly  called  in  to  share  the  ex- 
citement. Although  they  had  never 
before  dreamed  of  such  a  revelation  as 
Mr.  Scribe's ;  yet  upon  the  first  sugges- 
tion they  instinctively  saw  the  extreme 
likelihood  of  it.  In  corroboration,  they 
cited  first  my  kinsman,  and  second,  my 
chimney;  alle^g  that  the  profound 
mystery  iuvolvmg  the  former,  and  the 
equally  profound  masonry  involviuff  the* 
latter,  though  both  acknowledged  Acts, 
were  alike  preposterous  on  any  other 
supposition  than  the  secret  closet. 

But  all  this  time  I  was  quietiy  think- 
ing to  myself :  Could  it  be  hidden  from 
me  that  my  credulity  in  this  instance 
would  operate  very  favorably  to  a  T)er- 
tain  plan  of  theirs  ?  How  to  get  to  the 
secret  closet,  or  how  to  have  any  certain- 
ty about  it  at  all,  without  making  such  fell 
work  with  the  chimney  as  to  render  its 
set  destruction  superfluous?  That  my 
wife  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  chimney, 
it  needed  no  reflection  to  show ;  and  thiai 
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Mr.  Scribe,  for  all  his  pretended  disin- 
terestedDess,  was  not  opposed  to  pocket- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  by  tiie  opera- 
don,  seemed  equally  evident.  That  my 
wife  had,  in  secret,  laid  heads  together 
with  Mr.  Scribe,  I  at  present  refrain 
from  affirming.  But  when  I  consider 
her  enmity  against  my  chimney,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  at  the  last  she 
is  wont  to  carry  out  her  schemes,  if  by 
hook  or  by  crook  she  can,  especially 
after  having  been  once  baffled,  why,  I 
scarcely  knew  at  what  step  of  hers  to 
be  surprised. 

Of  one  thing  only  was  I  resolved,  that 
I  and  my  chimney  should  not  budge. 

In  vain  all  protests.  Next  morning  I 
went  out  into  the  road,  where  I  had  no- 
ticed a  diabolical-looking  old  ponder, 
that,  for  its  doughty  exploits  in  the  way 
of  scratching  int^)  forbidden  inclosures, 
had  been  rewarded  by  its  master  with  a 
portentous,  four- pronged,  wooden  de- 
coration, in  the  shape  of  a  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garotte.  This  gander  I 
cornered,  and  rummaging  out  its  stifiEest 
quill,  plucked  it,  took  it  home,  and 
making  a  stiff  pen,  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing stiff  note : 

"CuiMNiT  SiDX,  April  2. 
"Mr.  Scribe. 

♦*  Sir : — For  your  conjecture,  we  re- 
turn you  our  joint  thanks  and  compli- 
menta,  and  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that 

**  We  shall  remain, 

*»  Very  faithfully, 

**  The  same, 
"  I  and  my  Chimney." 

Of  course,  for  this  epistle  we  had  to 
endure  some  pretty  sharp  raps.  But 
having  at  last  explicitly  understood  from 
me  that  Mr.  Scnbe's  note  had  not  alter- 
ed my  mind  one  jot,  my  wife,  to  move 
me,  among  other  things  said,  that  if  she 
remembered  aright,  there  was  a  statute 
pladng  the  keeping  in  private  houses 
of  secret  closets  on  the  same  imlawful 
footing  with  the  keeping  of  gunpowder. 
But  it  had  no  effect. 

A  few  days  after,  my  spouse  changed 
her  key. 

It  was  neariy  midnif^ht,  and  all  were 
in  bed  but  ourselves,  who  sat  up,  one  in 
each  chimney-comor  f  she,  needles  in 
hand,  indcfatigably  knitting  a  sock  ;  I, 
pipe  in  mouth,  indolently  weaving  my 
Tapors. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  chill 
nights  in  autumn.  There  was  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  burning  low.    The  air  with- 


out was  torpid  and  heavy ;  the  wood,  by 
an  oversight,  of  the  sort  called  soggy. 

«»Do  look  at  the  chimney,"  she  be- 
gan; **  can't  you  see  that  something 
must  be  in  it  ?"  , 

"Yes,  wife.  Truly  there  is  smoke 
in  the  chimney,  as  in  Mr.  Scribe's 
note." 

**  Smoke  ?  Yes,  indeed,  and  in  my 
eves,  too.  How  you  two  wicked  old 
smners  do  smoke ! — this  wicked  okL 
chimney  and  you." 

**  Wife,"  said  I,  "  I  and  jny  chimney 
like  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  together,  it 
is  true,  but  wo  don't  like  to  be  called 
names." 

"  Now,  dear  old  man,"  said  she,  sofit- 
ening  down,  and  a  little  shifting  the 
subject,  **  when  you  think  of  that  old 
kinsman  of  yours,  you  know  there  must 
be  a  secret  closet  in  this  chinmey." 

*  *  Secret  ash-hole,  wife,  why  don*t 
you  have  it  ?  Yes,  I  dare  say  there  is 
a  secret  ash-hole  in  the  chimney ;  for 
where  do  all  the  ashes  go  to  that  we 
drop  down  the  queer  hole  yonder  !" 

**  I  know  where  they  go  to ;  I've  been 
there  almost  as  many  times  as  the  cat." 

**  What  devil,  wife,  prompted  you  to 
crawl  into  the  ash-hole!  Don't  yon 
know  that  St.  Dunstan's  devil  emerged 
from  the  ash-hole  ?  You  will  get  your 
death  one  of  these  days,  exploring  all 
about  as  you  do.  But  supposing  mere 
be  a  secret  closet,  what  then  ?  " 

**  What,  then  ?  why  what  should  be 
in  a  secret  closet  but " 

"Dry  bones,  wife,"  broke  in  I  with  a 
puff,  while  the  sociable  old  chimnejr 
broke  in  with  another. 

"  There  again !  Oh,  how  this  wretch- 
ed old  chimney  smokes,"  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  "  I've  no 
doubt  the  reason  it  smokes  so  is,  be- 
cause that  secret  closet  interferes  with 
the  flue.  Do  see,  too,  how  the  jams 
here  keep  settling;  and  it's  down  hOl  all 
the  way  from  the  door  to  this  hearth. 
This  horrid  old  chimney  will  fall  on 
our  heads  yet;  depend  upon  it,  old 
man." 

"  Yes,  wife,  I  do  depend  on  it ;  yes, 
Indeed,  I  p\ace  every  dependence  on 
my  chimney.  As  for  its  settling,  I  like 
it  I,  too,  am  settling,  you  Imow,  in 
my  gait  I  and  my  chinmey  are  set- 
tling togetiier,  and  shall  keep  settling, 
too,  till,  as  in  a  great  feather-bed,  wo 
shall  both  have  settled  away  clean  out  of 
sight.  But  this  secret  oven ;  I  mean, 
secret  closet  of  yours,  wife ;  where  ex- 
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actly  do  you  suppose  that  secret  closet 
is!" 

"  That  is  for  Mr.  Scribe  to  say." 

"  But  suppose  he  cannot  say  exactly; 
what,  then?" 

"  Why  then  he  can  prove,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  must  be  somewhere  or  other  in 
this  horrid  old  chimney." 

**And  if  he  can't  prove  that;  what, 
then  ?" 

**  Why  then,  old  man,**  with  a  stately 
air,  "  I  shall  say  little  more  about  it** 

•*  Agreed,  wife,*'  returned  I.  knock- 
ing my  pipe-bowl  against  the  jam,  *'  and 
now,  to-morrow,  I  will  a  third  time 
send  for  Mr.  Scribe.  Wife,  the  scia- 
tica takes  me ;  be  so  good  as  to  put  this 
pipe  on  the  mantel. 

**  If  you  get  the  step-ladder  for  me,  I 
wilL  This  shocking  old  chimney,  this 
abominable  old-fashioned  old  chimney's 
mantels  are  so  high,  I  can*t  reach  them." 

No  opportunity,  however  trivial,  was 
overlooked  for  a  subordinate  fling  at  the 
pile. 

Here,  by  way  of  introduction,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  besides  the 
fire-places  all  round  it,  the  chimney 
was,  in  the  most  hap-hazard  way,  ex- 
cavated on  each  floor  for  certain  curious 
out-of-the  way  cupboards  and  closets,  of 
an  sorts  and  sizes,  clinging  here  and 
there,  like  nests  in  the  crotches  of  some 
old  oak.  On  the  second  floor  these  clo- 
sets were  by  far  the  most  irregular  and 
numerous.  And  yet  this  should  hardly 
have  been  so,  since  the  theory  of  the 
chimney  was,  that  it  pyramidically  di- 
minished as  it  ascended.  The  abridg- 
ment of  its  square  on  the  roof  was  ob- 
vious enough ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  reduction  must  be  methodically  gra- 
duated from  bottom  to  top. 

**  Mr.  Scribe,"  said  I  when,  the  next 
day,  with  an  eager  aspect,  that  indivi- 
diul  again  came,  **  my  object  m  send- 
ing for  you  this  mommg  is,  not  to  ar- 
range for  the  demolition  of  my  chim- 
ney, nor  to  have  any  particular  conver- 
sation about  it,  but  simply  to  allow  you 
every  reasonable  facility  for  verifying, 
if  you  ccm,  the  conjecture  communi- 
cated in  your  note." 

Though  in  secret  not  a  little  crest- 
fedlen,  it  may  be,  by  my  phlegmatic 
reception,  so  different  from  what  he 
had  looked  for;  with  much  apparent 
alacrity  he  commenced  the  survey; 
throwing  open  the  cupboards  on  the 
first  floor,  and  peering  into  the  closets 
on  the  second;  measuring  one  within, 


and  then  comparing  that  measurement 
with  the  measurement  without  Re- 
moving the  fire- boards,  he  would  gaze 
up  the  flues.  But  no  sign  of  the  hidden 
work  yet 

Now,  on  the  second  floor  the  roomd 
were  the  most  rambling  conceivable. 
They,  as  it  were,  dovetailed  into  each 
other.  They  were  of  all  shapes;  not 
one  mathematically  square  room  among 
them  all — a  peculianty  which  by  the 
master-mason  bad  not  been  unobserved. 
With  a  significant,  not  to  say  porten- 
tous expression,  he  took  a  circuit  of 
the  chimney,  measuring  the  area  of 
each  room  around  it ;  then  going  down 
stairs,  and  out  of  doors,  he  measured 
the  entire  ground  area;  then  com- 
pared the  sum  total  of  all  the  areas  of 
all  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  with 
the  ground  area ;  then,  returning  to 
me  in  no  small  excitement,  announced 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  odd  sauare  feet — 
room  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a 
secret  closet. 

"  But,  Mr.  Scribe,"  said  I  strokmg 
my  chin,  **  have  you  allowed  for  the 
walls,  both  main  and  sectional?  They 
,take  up  some  space,  you  know." 

**  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that,**  tapping 
his  forehead ;  •*  but,"  still  ciphering  on 
his  ^aper,  **  that  will  not  make  up  the 
deficiency.** 

*•  But,  Mr.  Scribe,  have  you  allowed 
for  the  recesses  of  so  many  fire-places 
on  a  floor,  and  for  the  fire- walls,  and 
the  flues ;  in  short,  Mr.  Scribe,  have 
you  allowed  for  the  legitimate  chimney 
Itself— some  one  hundred  and  forty- four 
square  feet  or  thereabouts,  Mr.  Scribe  ?*' 

''  How  unaccountable.  That  slipped 
my  mind,  too.'* 

**Didit,  indeed,  Mr.  Scribe?" 

He  faltered  a  little,  and  burst  forth 
with,  **  But  we  must  not  allow  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -four  square  feet  for  the 
legitimate  chimney.  My  position  is, 
that  within  those  undue  limits  the  secret 
closet  is  contained.'* 

I  eyed  him  in  silence  a  moment; 
then  spoke : 

♦*Your  survey  is  concluded,  Mr. 
Scribe ;  be  so  good  now  as  to  lay  your 
finger  upon  the  exact  part  of  the  chim- 
ney wall  where  you  believe  this  secret 
closet  to  be ;  or  would  a  witch-hazel 
wand  assist  you,  Mr.  Scribe?'* 

"  No,  sir,  but  a  crow-bar  would,"  he, 
with  temper,  rejoined. 

Here,  now,  thought  I  to  myself,  the 
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oat  leaps  out  of  the  bag.  I  looked  at 
him  witn  a  calm  glance,  under  which 
he  seemed  somewhat  uneasy.  More 
than  ever  now  I  suspected  a  plot  I 
remembered  what  my  wife  had  said 
about  abiding  bj  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Scribe.  In  a  bland  way,  I  resolved  to 
buj  up  the  decision  of  Mr.  Scribe. 

**Sir,*'  said  I,  "really,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  this  survey.  It  haa 
Quite  set  my  mind  at  rest.  And  no 
aoubt  you,  too,  Mr.  Scribe,  must  feel 
much  relieved.  Sir,"  I  added,  "you 
have  made  three  visits  to  the  chimney. 
With  a  business  man,  time  is  money, 
Here  are  fifty  dollars,  Mr.  Scribe. 
Nay,  take  it.  You  have  earned  it. 
Your  opinion  is  worth  it  And  by  the 
way," — as  he  modestly  received  the 
money — "have  jrou  any  objections  to 
fflve  me  a — a — ^httle  certificate — some- 
uiing,  say,  like  a  steam-boat  certificate, 
certifying  that  you,  a  competent  sur- 
veyor, have  surveyed  my  chimney, 
and  foimd  no  reason  to  believe  any  un- 
soundness ;  in  short,  any — any  secret 
closet  in  it  Would  you  be  so  kind, 
Mr.  Scribe  ?" 

"  But,  but,  sir,'*  stammered  he  vrith 
honest  hesitation. 

"Here,  here  are  pen  and  paper," 
said  I,  with  entire  assurance. 

Enough. 

That  evening  I  had  the  certificate 
framed  and  hun^  over  the  dining-room 
fire-place,  trusting  that  the  continual 
sight  of  it  would  forever  put  at  rest  at 
once  the  dreams  and  stratagems  of  my 
household. 

But,  no.  Inveterately  bent  upon  the 
extirpation  of  that  noble  old  chinmey, 
still  to  this  day  my  wife  goes  about  it, 
with  my  daughter  Anna's  geological 
hammer,  tapping  the  wall  all  over,  and 
then  holding  ner  ear  against  it,  as  I  have 
seen  the  physicians  of  life  insurance 
companies  tap  a  man's  chest,  and  then 
incline  over  for  the  echo.  Sometimes 
of  nights  she  almost  frightens  one,  going 
about  on  this  phantom  errand,  and  stiU 
following  the  sepulchral  response  of  the 
chimney,  round  and  round,  as  if  it  were 
leadine  her  to  the  threshold  of  tiie  se- 
cret closet 

"How  hollow  it  sounds,"  she  will 
hollowly  cry.  "  Yes,  I  declare,"  with 
an  emphatic  tap,  "  there  is  a  secret 
closet  here.  Here,  in  this  very  spot 
Hark!     How  hollow !" 

"Psha!  wife,  of  course  it  is  hollow. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  solid  chimney?" 


But  nothing  avails.  And  my  daogk- 
ters  take  after,  not  me,  but  their  mo- 
ther. 

Sometimes  all  three  abandon  tbe 
theory  of  the  secret  closet  and  return 
to  the  genuine  ground  of  attack — ^tfae 
unsightlmess  of  so  cumbrous  a  pile, 
with  comments  upon  the  great  addi- 
tion of  room  to  be  gained  by  its  demo- 
lition, and  the  fine  effect  of.  the  pro- 
jected grand  hall,  and  the  convenience 
resulting  from  the  collateral  running  in 
one  direction  and  another  of  their  vari- 
ous partitions.  Not  more  ruthlessly 
did  toe  Three  Powers  partition  away 
poor  Poland,  than  my  wife  and  dau^- 
ters  would  fain  partition  away  my  chim- 
ney. 

But  seeing  that,  despite  all,  I  and 
my  chimney  still  smoke  our  pipes, 
my  wife  reoccupies  the  ground  of 
the  secret  closet  enlarging  upon 
what  wonders  are  there,  and  i^hat  a 
shame  it  is,  not  to  seek  it  out  and  ei^lore 
it 

"Wife,"  said  I,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  "why  speak  more  of  that 
secret  closet,  when  there  before  you 
hangs  contrary  testimony  of  a  master 
mason,  elected  by  yourself  to  decide. 
Besides,  even  if  there  were  a  secret 
closet  secret  it  should  remain,  and  se- 
cret it  shall.  Yes,  wife,  here  for  once 
I  must  say  my  say.  Infinite  sad  mis- 
chief has  resulteid  from  the  profane 
bursting  open  of  secret  recesses. 
Though  standing  in  the  heart  of  this 
house,  though  hitherto  we  have  all 
nestled  about  it  unsuspicious  of  aught 
hidden  within,  thb  chimney  may  or 
may  not  have  a  secret  closet.  But  if 
it  have,  it  is  my  kinsman's.  To  break 
into  that  wall,  would  be  to  break  into 
his  breast  And  that  wall-breaking 
wish  of  Momus  I  account  the  wish  of 
a  church-robbmg  gossip  and  knave. 
Yes,  wife,  a  vile  eaves-dropping  yar- 
let  was  Momus." 

"  Moses  1— -Mumps?  Stuff  with  your 
mumps  and  your  Moses !" 

The  truth  is,  my  wife,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  cares  not  a  fig  for  my 
philosophical  labber.  In  dearth  of 
other  philosophical  companionship,  I 
and  my  chimney  have  to  smoke  and 
philosophise  together.  And  sitting  up 
so  late  as  we  do  at  it  a  mighty  smoke 
it  is  that  we  two  smoky  old  ^lilosophers 
make. 

But  my  spouse,  who  likes  the  smoke 
of  my  tobacco  as  little  as  she  does  that 
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of  the  soot,  carries  on  her  war  against 
both.  I  live  in  continual  dread  lest, 
like  the  golden  bowl,  the  pipes  of  me 
and  mj  chimney  shall  yet  be  broken. 
To  stay  that  mad  project  of  my  wife's, 
naught  answers.  Or,  rather,  she  herself 
ifl  incessantly  answering,  incessantly 
besetting  me  with  her  terrible  alacrity 
for  improyement,  which  is  a  softer 
name  for  destruction.  Scarce  a  day  I 
do  not  find  her  with  her  tape-measure, 
measuring  for  her  ^rand  hall,  while 
Anna  holds  a  yard-stick  on  one  side, 
and  Julia  looks  approvingly  on  from  the 
other.  Mysterious  intimations  appear 
In  the  nearest  village  paper,  signed 
**  Claude,"  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
structure,  standing  on  a  certain  hill,  is 
a  sad  blemish  to  an  otherwise  lovely 
landscape.  Anonjmous  letters  arrive, 
threatening  me  with  I  know  not  what, 
unless  I  remove  my  chimney.  Is  it  my 
wife,  too,  or  who,  that  sets  up  the  neigh- 
bors to  badgering  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  hinting  to  me  that  my  chim- 
ney, like  a  huge  elm,  absorbs  all  moist- 
ure from  my  garden  ?  At  night,  also, 
my  wife  will  start  as  from  sleep,  pro- 
fessing to  hear  ghostly  noises  from  the 
secret  closet.  Assailed  on  all  sides, 
and  in  all  ways,  small  peace  have  I  and 
my  chimney. 

Were  it  not  for  the  baggage,  we 
would  together  pack  up,  and  remove 
from  the  country. 

What  narrow  escapes  have  been  ours ! 
Once  I  found  in  a  drawer  a  whole  port- 


foUo  of  plans  and  estimates.  Another 
time,  upon  returning  after  a  day's  ab- 
sence, I  discovered  my  wife  standing 
before  the  chimney  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  a  person  whom  I  at  once 
recognized  as  a  meddlesome  architectu- 
ral reformer,  who,  because  he  had  no 
gift  for  putting  up  anything,  was  ever 
intent  upon  pulling  down ;  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  having  prevailed 
upon  half-witted  old  folks  to  destroy 
their  old-fashioned  houses,  particularly 
the  chimneys. 

But  worst  of  all  was,  that  time  I  un- 
expectedly returned  at  early  morning 
from  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  upon  ap- 
proaching the  house,  narrowly  escaped 
three  brickbats  which  fell,  from  high 
aloft,  at  my  feet.  Glancing  up,  what 
was  my  horror  to  see  three  savages,  in 
blue  jean  overalls,  in  the  very  act  of 
commencing  the  lon^-threatened  attack. 
A;^e,  indeed,  thinkmg  of  those  three 
brickbats,  I  and  my  onimney  have  had 
narrow  escapes. 

It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  I 
have  stirred  from  home.  My  city  friends 
all  wonder  why  I  don't  come  to  see 
them,  as  in  former  times.  They  think 
I  am  getting  sour  and  unsocial.  Some 
say  that  I  have  become  a  sort  of  mossy 
old  misanthrope,  while  all  the  time  the 
fact  is,  I  am  simply  standing  guard  over 
my  mossy  old  chimney;  for  it  is  re- 
solved between  me  and  my  cMmney, 
that  I  and  my  chimney  will  never  sur- 
render. 


ON    THE    PIER. 

DOWN  at  the  end  of  the  long,  dark  street, 
Years,  years  ago, 
I  sat  with  my  sweet-heart  on  the  pier. 
Watching  the  river  flow. 

The  moon  was  climbing  the  sky  that  night, 
White  as  the  winter's  snow : 

We  kissed  in  its  light,  and  swore  to  be  true- 
But  that  was  years  ago ! 

Once  more  I  walk  in  the  dark  old  street, 

Wearily  to  and  fro ; 
Bat  I  sit  no  more  on  the  desolate  pier, 

Watching  the  river  flow ! 
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A  8T0R7  OF  PABI8  Dl  THB  EIOHTEEMTH  CSKTURY. 


r?  was  at  Chartres,  in  Beauce,  that  I 
first  heard  of  Restif  de  la  Bretone. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  Chartres, 
hj  Versailles  and  Maintenon,  and  Mme. 
de  Pompadour's  Cr^cy,  and  RamhouiUet, 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  excursions 
possible.  All  tne  way  you  traverse 
rich  and  smiling  corn-fields ;  and,  as  you 
sweep  by  the  old  chateaux,  a  vision  of 
stately  dames  goes  with  you — the  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  Grand  Monan^ue— a 
ma^nmoenoe  of  princes,  and  courtiers, 
and  poets. 

And  Chartres  itself,  which  greets  you 
from  afar,  with  its  twin  towers,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  provincial 
cities.  It  has  been  famous  in  history. 
The  sea  kings  harried  it  a  thousand 
years  ago.  English  Edward,  smitten 
by  a  storm  which  ♦* reminded  him  of 
the  judgment  day,"  looked  from  Bre- 
tigny  to  its  cathedral  towers,  and 
swore  to  give  peace  to  conquered 
France.  Within  its  walls  the  wars  of 
the  League  were  ended,  when  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  handsome 
head  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

A  glorious  place  it  is,  that  old  cathe- 
dral !  Everybody  who  cares  about  such 
matters  knows  well  its  high  renown; 
the  surpassing  splendor  of  its  painted 
windows,  as  famous  for  their  glowing 
azure  as  those  of  Strasburg  for  their 
autumnal  gold ;  the  majesty  of  its  pro- 
portions; the  vigorous  sweep  of  its 
arches,  each  one  of  which  might  find 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  texts  for  a  book  of  ser- 
mons; the  delicate  intricacy  of  its 
sculptured  work.  I  remember  it  now 
as  one  recalls  a  dream  bewildering 
iriih  multifarious  and  exquisite  details 
of  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  large  inn  at  Chartres, 
with  a  dirty  court-yard  full  of  fowls, 
and  a  wind^  salon,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  inns  m  the  world;  and  a  bishop's 
house,  with  a  large  tin  mitre  over  the 
gateway. 

We  had  been  walking  about  the 
cathedral  in  a  whirl  of  wonder  and 
delight,  and  we  sat  down  on  two  little 
chairs  (for  the  use  of  which  we  paid 
two  sous  apiece  to  a  forlorn  old  lady, 
in  a  very  clean  cap),  in  the  great  nave, 
to  look  at  the  maze  or  labyrinth  of 
colored  marbles  in  the  pavement. 


In  and  out  the  circles  wind  tiU  ^e 
brain  reels  with  the  eye  in  foUowing 
them. 

"  Once,"  said  Paul,  **  the  priests  used 
to  set  their  penitents  the  task  of  travel- 
ing through  this  maze,  saying  prayers 
at  divers  stations.  It  was  held  to  be  a 
substitute  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine." 

**I  should  have  preferred  the  pil- 
grimage," I  said.  Paul  touched  my 
arm.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  proces- 
sion of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  coming 
through  the  transept  before  us.  They 
were  all  well-dressed,  well-looking  per- 
sons, mostly  of  the  stronger  and  worser 
sex.  But  in  the  midst  of  them  walked 
an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  white,  and 
wearing  a  bridal  veil,  who  was  sup- 
ported oy  a  grave,  white-headed  gentle- 
man, on  the  breast  of  whose  civilian's 
coat  blazed  half  a  dozen  stars,  and 
whose  gray  moustache  curled  as  fiercely 
as  that  of  an  Austrian  field-marshal. 

**  What  a  pair  of  lovers !"  whispered 
Paul  to  me;  **the  bride  should  be 
adorned  with  some  of  the  roses  firom 
these  pillars,  that  bloomed  £rom  the 
sculptor's  chisel  five  hundred  years 
ago!" 

I  scarcely  heeded  him,  for  there  was 
something  so  simple,  and  dignified,  and 
distinguisned  in  the  ancient  bride- 
groom's carriage  and  face,  that  I  felt 
sure  some  history,  long  chilled  and 
dumb,  must  be  warming  into  life  again 
beneath  those  snowy  locks. 

The  party  advanced  to  the  high 
altar,  where  the  priest  awaited  them. 
The  solemnly  beautiful  marriage  ser- 
vice of  Rome  began,  and  Paul  was 
silent,  for  he  knew  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  witnessed  this  impressive 
ceremony. 

Paul,  as  he  listened,  scanned  the 
company ;  and,  when  all  was  ended,  he 
whispered  to  me,  "I  see  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  here,  whom  I  h^ 
pen  to  know,  and  I  will  find  out  all 
about  this." 

He  left  me,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  a  comely  personage,  who 
wore  the  eternal  red  ribbon  in  his  bat- 
ton-hole,  and  whose  dosely-cut  iron- 
gray  whiskers  clung  to  his  brown  cheeks 
as  hchens  cling  to  the  brown  trunk  of  a 
tree. 
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**  M.  le  Pr6fet  da  D^partement  d'£ore 
et  Loire !" 

And  M.  le  Prefet  took  a  little  chair. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  to  Paul,  but  looking 
at  me,  **  70a  are  right,  that  is  a  roman- 
tie  storj.  The  G^n^ral  is  something  of 
an  Amiidis.  Forty,  yes,  fifty  years  ago, 
he  was  madly  in  lore  with  Mademoisefle. 
Her  father,  of  course,  was  rich,  the  son 
of  a  fermUr-girUral—ihe  lover  hadn't 
a  penny.  There  were  many  scenes  and 
many  tears,  and  then  the  father  got  a 
diplomatic  appointment  from  the  First 
Consul,  and  went  away  with  his  daugh- 
ter to  Germany,  and  married  her  there 
to  somebody  with  a  name  as  long  as  his 
pedigree,  and  the  lover  went  into  the 
army.  He  did  not  rise  so  fast  as  our 
Marceau,  whose  obelisk  you  can  see 
here  in  our  vegetable  market — *  Soldier 
at  sixteen  years  of  age;  General  at 
twenty-three ;  died  at  twenty-seven  ;* 
but  he  rose  rapidly  enough,  was  in 
Italy,  on  the  Bhine,  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Jena,  at  Moscow,  at  Ligny.  He  never 
married.  Three  months  ago  he  went 
to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  met  the  old 

Countess  Von .    There  was  are- 

oognition,  and  she  was  a  widow — and 
the  denouement  yon  have  witnessed  to- 
day. He  b  a  brave  old  man,  and  in  our 
times,  whei^  to-morrow  forgets  to-day; 
the  story  is  not  without  interest" 

"  Quite  k  la  Restif  de  la  Bretone !" 
siud  Paul. 

"  Not  precisely !"  replied  the  Prefect 

••  Le  General is  a  gentleman,  and 

an  honest  man !  But,  n*importe !.  you 
will  dine  with  me,  gentlemen  ?** 

The  next  morning  saw  us  on  our  way 
back  to  Paris.  As  we  thundered  along, 
alone  in  our  comfortable  carriage,  I 
turned  to  Paul,  and  said : 

•*  Who  was  Restif  de  la  Bretone,  of 
whom  you  spoke,  yesterday  ?" 

Paul  laughed.  "  Who  was  Restif  de 
la  Bretone?  How  long  will  it  be,  I 
wonder,  before  some  peripatetio  Pa- 
risian, wandering  westward  in  search  of 
the  splendors  and  the  sins  that  will 
then  have  left  our  Boulevards  for  your 
Broadway,  and  to  whom  New  York  will 
then  be  what  Paris  is  now  to  Venetians, 

shall  ask  just  such  a  question  about , 

or ,  or ,  your  great  men  of  to- 
day, whom  not  to  know,  living  in  your 
country,  would  be  more  fatal  than  to 
wear  bad  boots  ?  Shall  the  lion,  then, 
be  remembered  no  longer  than  the 
hunter  ?  Restif  de  la  Bretone !  Do  you 
mean  that  you  never  heard  of  him?" 
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"  Never  in  my  life,  till  yesterday." 

«*  And  he  wrote  two  hundred  books ! 
And  Mercier — you  have  heard  of  Mer- 
cier?  Mercier  said  that,  excepting 
himself,  Restif  was  the  greatest  genius 
he  had  ever  known ;  and  Restif  was  sure 
that  his  system  of  the  universe  was  fai 
superior  to  the  nonsense  of  Newton, 
and  the  clumsy  fancies  of  Buffon !" 

'*But  tell  me  about  him,"  I  said, 
*  *  and  never  mind  my  ignorance.  What 
made  you  think  of  him  yesterday  ?" 

"  You  had  better  read  what  Gerard 
de  Nerval  has  written  about  him,"  Paul 
replied;  **he  has  made  a  romance  of 
his  history,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  ro- 
mance most  melancholy  and  most  sig- 
nificant. Poor  Gerard!  his  own  life 
was  a  romance  of  another  sort,  as  pure 
in  sentiment  as  that  of  Restif  was  pol- 
luted. Gerard  in  Paris,  with  his  dead 
love  in  his  heai*t,  always  seemed  to  me 
like  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin,  played  by 
an  enthusiast,  in  a  busy,  glittering  ball- 
room." 

**  RambouUlet,  cinq  minutes  d'arr^t !" 
cried  the  guard. 

•'  Ah !  Rambouillet !"  said  Paul,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  **  Rambouil- 
let !"  and  his  voice  was  full  of  bitter- 
ness. "  Here  is  a  lovely  place.*  They 
have  made  a  water-cure  establishment 
of  it  now ;  but  all  the  water  in  France 
will  not  cure  the  nation  of  the  infection 
which  all  these  fine  people — now  dead 
and  gone — poured  into  its  veins.  We 
curse  the  memory  of  the  wicked  Pom- 
padour, by  whose  chariot  a  king  of 
France  stood  bareheaded,  in  the  sight 
of  all  his  army;  but  this  uely  old 
Chateau  de  Rambouillet  saw  we  be- 
^ning  of  it  all!  And  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  all  her  piety  and  her 
prudery!  I  am  glad  semsh  old  King 
Louis  wouldn't  let  her  have  a  screen  to 
keep  her  from  the  cold.  I  detest  them 
all !  I  hate  dirt  and  disorder ;  but 
when  I  see  one  of  these  old  chateaux, 
I  think  with  more  complacency  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  guillo- 
tine, and  the  mad  fishwomen,  and  the 
days  of  September !" 

**Why,  Paul,  I  didn't  know  you 
lived  in  the  Mountain,"  said  I,  as  he 
sank  back  in  his  seat,  and  the  train 
moved  on. 

**  Neither  do  I  live  in  the  Mountain !" 
he  answered,  vehemently ;  **  but  I  love 
my  country ;  and  when  I  think  of  the 
days  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  my 
blood  boils  in  me." 
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*«  Tien$  mon  cher  /"  he  continiied 
after  a  mooient,  *'  all  this  old  world  is 
very  amnging  to  you.  You  delist  in 
the  literary  pastels  of  dilettanti,  like 
Sainte  Beuye ;  you  range  the  naileries 
and  fall  in  loye  with  the  piquant  ladies  of 
Watteau  and  Lancret,  with  the  crayons 
of  Latour,  the  beauties  of  Chardin, 
smiling  theur  diabolical  little  smiles, 
and  darting  their  viyid  glances  at  you 
through  their  half-shut  eyes.  ^Ah!' 
you  cry,  •how  becoming  that  powder 
was ;  how  it  brought  out  the  rose-lights 
of  the  skin,  the  fine  reining,  the  deli- 
cate shadows !'  and  then  you  rave  about 
the  pelits  ioupers ;  didn't  you  try  three 
days  ago  to  drag  me  off  into  the  Kue  de 
PArcade,  and  make  me  hunt  up  for  yon 
the  p^liU  maison  of  Soubise ;  of  SoubiscY 
that  Marshal  of  France  who  went  to 
sleep  and  lost  an  army ;  Soubise,  that 
prince  and  Christian  gentleman,  whose 
frescoes  and  whose  f^tes  put  Pompeii 
to  the  blush  ?  AH  that  is  yery  amusing 
to  you,  I  say.  You  see  it  all  through 
a  delicious  demi-jour  of  romance;  to 
yon  it  is  a  spectacle  ;  to  us,  mon  cher, 
to  us.  Frenchmen,  it  is  a  reality,  for 
which  we  are  paying,  still  paying,  not 
with  our  nenoe  only,  that  would  be  Httle, 
but  paymg  with  our  character,  our 
naticmal  instincts,  with  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  people." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Paul,"  I  answered, 
"you  don't  quite  do  me  justice.  If  I 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  an  age  more 
bnUiant  and  more  corrupt  than  any- 
thing in  history  since  the  days  of  the 
decadence  of  Rome,  don't  fancy  that  I 
abdicate  my  moral  sense,  or  that  I  for- 
get the  other  side  of  the  canvas;  the 
ugly  threads  behind,  that  show  all  gild- 
ing and  color  in  the  front  of  the  tapes- 
try; the  misery  of  the  wretches  who 
wove  them  in.  Your  Du  Barrydom  as 
Carlyle  calls  it " 

••And  admirably  well!"  cried  PauL 

♦'And  admirably  well,"  I  went  on, 
♦♦  was  a  world  so  different  from  ours " 

••  For  which  thank  God,  night  and 
day !"  said  PauL 

— ••that  it  fascinates  ns  like  the  story 
of  Lamia — ^like  the  legend  of  Circe " 

♦•Like  the  legend  of  Circe,  precise- 
ly !**  Paul  iHoke  in  again.  ••  That  is 
the  phrase.  The  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  was  bad  enough ;  but,  after 
all,  King  Louis  XIY.,  small  of  heart 
as  he  was,  had  some  great  qualities, 
and  in  his  days  French  gentlemen  had 
not  forgotten  that  they  had  a  country 
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and  a  God.  They  respected  some 
things  still — they  respected  genius,  af- 
ter a  fashion — th^  respected  the 
church,  and — ^well,  yes !  they  re^>ected 
women." 

••  Which  was  more  than  couM  be  said 
of  their  fathers,"  I  interrupted.  ••  in  the 
days  of  Francis  the  First  and  Bran- 
tome." 

'♦  Possibly!"  Paul  rqoined ;  ••  but,  do 
matter !  When  the  Regent  came,  read- 
ing Rabelais,  on  Christaias  eve,  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Louis,  and  Louis  XV.  le 
Bien-Aim6!  who  believed  in  nothing 
but  his  fears        " 

••  Give  the  Regent  his  due,"  said  I ; 
••he  had  his  little  creed,  too.  Yoa 
know  he  kicked  a  valet  for  speaking  of 
death  in  his  presence !" 

••Well,"  Paul  resumed,  ••in  thoae 
times,  all  Paris  was  an  island  of  Circe. 
There  every  Y^ius  was  worshiped,  ex- 
cept Venus  CloaciiMH— " 

••And  Venus  Murda,  the  stupid/**  I 
interposed. 

♦•  No !  I  do  not  except  her !"  answer- 
ed Paul.  ••Choderlos  de  Lados,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Sade,  worshiped  her, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  gratefuL  If 
their  abominable  books  were  less  stu- 
pid, they  might  still  be  read.  Men  of 
genius,  men  of  character,  men  of  feel- 
mg,  came  to  this  Aean  isle,  from  the 
provinces ;  how  many  of  them  emulated 
the  example  of  Ulysses?  You  know, 
my  friend,  that  I  make  no  parade  of 
morality;  but,  when  I  think  of  the 
blight  which  the  gross  and  groveling 
temper  of  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy 
brought  upon  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
of  France,  I  sometimes  grow  warm,  and 
cease  to  be  indulgent  to  your  fancies 
for  that  rococo  old  world." 

••At  least,  then,  indulge  my  fancy 
for  a  cigar,"  I  answered,  laughing,  "for 
we  have  the  carriage  to  ourselves." 

••  Why,  certainly,  mon  cher." 

••  And  while  I  smoke,  pray  tell  me 
about  that  mysterious  Restif.  I  shall 
soon  be  in  the  mood  of  listening,  for  to- 
bacco is,  as  one  of  our  old  poets  says,  a 
plant  of  singular  use ;  which  g^ves  so 
excellent  an  edge  to  a  man's  wit,  that 
none  should  dare  to  take  it  but  a  gentle- 
man; therefore,  my  dear  Paul,  pro- 
ceed." 

♦•Yes,"  he  answered,  ••the  story  of 
Restif  is  still  more  apropos  of  ^e  de- 
clamation I  have  just  been  inflicting  on 
you  than  of  yesterday's  marriage — that 
strange  marriage!    but    who    knows? 
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more  rain  faUa  sometimes  in  May  than 
m  November,  and  that  brave  old  general 
may  have  quite  as  long  a  honey-moon 
aa  some  young  couples  we  have  seen  !'* 

"But,Re8Sf?" 

'*  Enfin !  you  must  read  all  about  him 
in  poor  Gerard's  *  Confidences  de  Nico- 
las ;'  the  facts  will  seem  to  you  roman- 
tio,  perhaps,  but  they  are  facts,  and 
well  established.  I  would  send  you  to 
the  Biographie  UnvBerselle,  but — it  is 
one  of  our  misfortunes  in  France,  that 
our  political  spites  and  hatreds  crawl  in 
everywhere,  even  into  our  literature.  I 
will  sketch  Gr^rard's  picture  for  you, 
from  memory.  You  will  see  that  Kestif 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  that  Circe, 
whose  laureate  was  Gr6court,  and 
whose  painter  was  Boucher ! 

**  Bestif  was  a  provincial.  He  was 
bom  at  Sacy,  a  little  town  that  lies  on 
the  frontier  betwixt  passion  and  frivoli- 

— between  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 

is  parents  were  respectable  farmers, 
and  they  meant  to  make  the  little  Ni- 
cholas a  cur€.  The  child  showed  no 
premature  inclinations  that  way.  He 
was  of  a  wayward  temper,  and  loved  to 
go  into  the  woods  with  the  shepherds. 
There  he  sought  out  cool  caverns  and 
secluded  clumps  of  trees,  and  went 
through  all  the  wild  dramatic  life  which 
every  gifted  and  impassioned  cbild  leads 
in  his  secret  soul.  In  the  woods  he 
was  a  king,  a  priest,  a  slayer  of  giants. 
At  home,  his  family,  good,  simple  people 
enough,  saw  in  him  only  an  odd,  rather 
naughty  bov.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  his  father's  shepherd  (men 
were  still  pious  then)  asked  leave  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  St  Mi- 
chael. He  cot  leave,  but  who  should 
keep  the  sheep  ?  Nicholas.  Papa 
Restif  hesitated;  the  boy  was  young, 
and  wolves  were  no  strangers  in  that 
region,  thanks  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
feudalism  andof  royal  wars.  But  Nicholas 
pleaded,  and  had  permission.  Rejoic- 
ingly he  went  forth,  three  great  dogs  at 
his  side,  breathed  the  fresh  air,  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  birds,  looked  on  the 
blae  sky  and  the  leafless  brilliant  au- 
tumn flowers,  with  eyes  anointed  by 
the  new  sense  of  freedom.  Hid  imagi- 
nation was  kindled — and  by  what?  by 
the  world  about  him,  by  the  world  with- 
m  him  ?  No !  (and  mark  this,  for  it 
shows  you  the  original  generosity  and 
tenderness  of  the  boy's  nature,)  by  the 
th  ught  of  shepherd  Jacquot,  wending 
hia    lonely  way,  far  oflF",   through  the 


lonely  forest!  He  composed  his  first 
poem,  that  day,  on  that  subject,  and  if 
not  so  long  nor  so  elegaut,  it  is  as  fer- 
vent and  attectionate  as  Horace's  ode  on 
the  voyage  of  VirgiL  That  day,  too, 
he  discovered  a  kingdom,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  possession,  as  did  the 
Spaniards  of  ttie  New  World,  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

**  Straying  about,  with  the  poor  sheep 
at  his  heels,  into  the  recesses  of  the 
woods,  where  there  was  more  of  ^e 
picturesque  than  of  pasture,  he  came  on 
a  sombre  valley,  famous  for  legends  of 
the  robbers,  and  excommunicated  per- 
sons, who  were  held  to  haunt  it  in  the 
shape  of  beasts.  Long  did  Nicholas 
waver ;  but  his  sheep,  who  had  no  super- 
stition, where  they  saw  a  blade  of  grass, 
ran  before  him ;  the  pigs  followed  the 
sheep,  and  Nicholas  naS  to  follow  the 
pigs.  He  overtook  them  under  a  great 
0£^,  and  there  he  beheld,  mingling 
with  his  herd,  a  huge  wild  boar,  such  aa 
he  had  read  of  in  his  favorite  stories. 
Nicholas  stood  spell- bound  among  the 
bushes,  pushed  aside  the  branches,  and 
looked  out  with  mingled  fear  and  delight. 
He  fancied  himself  in  fairy-land.  There 
was  the  savage  boar  disporting  with 
the  tame  swine;  presently  a  roebuck 
bounded  across  the  glade ;  hares  ran  in 
and  out  upon  the  tvai ;  a  lapwing,  Solo- 
mon's bird,  flew  up  and  sat  on  the 
bough  of  a  great  honey-pear  tree.  Then 
there  was  a  rustling  in  the  imdergrowth 
opposite  him,  and  suddenly,  with  eyes 
like  burning  coals,  the  tawny,  pointed 
head  of  a  wolf  looked  over  at  the  boy ! 
And  at  that  moment  the  great  dogs 
came  up.  They  rushed  barking  into 
the  glade;  wolf,  boar,  roebuck,  and 
hare  all  vanished!  The  lapwing  flew 
away,  and,  of  all  the  little  poet's  vision, 
as  of  so  many  greater  poet's  visions, 
only  the  honey-pear  tree  remained ! 
He  filled  his  pockets  and  went  home. 
But  he  had  discovered  a  kingdom. 

**  The  next  day  he  came  again.  J I 
must  build  me  a  monument  for  a  wit- 
ness,' said  he,  *  as  they  do  in  the  Bible 
my  father  reads.'  And  so  he  worked 
away  for  several  days,  till  he  had  rear- 
ed a  pyramid  of  stones.  Then  he  be- 
thought him  of  the  Biblical  custom  of 
sacrifices.  He  caught  a  bee-eater,  a  bird 
whose  name  is  its  condemnation,  and 
solemnly  put  it  to  death.  Then  he  ran 
out  of  his  valley,  and  called  some  other 
shepherd  lads  and  lasses,  to  bo  his  wit- 
He    set   forth    to   them  his 
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rights,  which  they  recognized ;  lighted 
a  pile  of  dry  wood,  and  then,  filled  with 
sacerdotal  dignity,  stood  erect  by  his 
altar,  saw  the  entrails  of  the  bird  con- 
sumed, roasted  the  flesh,  singing,  mean- 
while, some  verses  of  the  Psalms,  and 
finally  distributed  of  the  burnt-offering 
to  those  who  were  present.  The  three 
dogs  were  the  only  witnesses,  I  fancy, 
who  found  the  feast  palatable.'' 

**  Why,  all  this,"  said  I,  **is  singu- 
larly like  Goethe's  boyish  Pantheism, 
of  which  he  ^ves  such  a  charming  ac- 
count in  the  *  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.' " 

**  Yes !  but  it  all  happened  before 
Goethe  was  bom,  and  was  put  on  record 
before  he  had  grown  up.  I  tell  you 
these  things,  because  nothing  is  so  cha- 
racteristic as  the  childhood  of  a  man  of 
genius* 

**  This  sacerdotal  experience  soon  got 
wind.  Nicholas  had  an  elder  half- 
brother,  the  Abb§  Thomas,  who  was  a 
teacher  among  the  Jansenists,  at  Bic^- 
tre.  The  abb6  heard  what  the  boy 
had  done,  thought  his  soul  in  danger, 
and  came  to  the  farm  of  La  Bretone, 
expressly  to  thrash  him  back  into 
the  true  way.  He  made  such  repre- 
sentations, that  Nicholas  was  confided 
to  him,  and  they  went  back  together  by 
the  coche-d'eau,  to  Auxerre.  Once  there, 
the  abb^  ceased  to  be  a  brother,  and 
became  a  teacher.  Nicholas  ^was  sub- 
jected to  that  rigid  intellectual  disci- 
pline by  which  the  Port  Royalists  had 
developed  the  genius  of  a  Pascal  and 
a  Racine.  That  Port  Royal,  my  friend, 
was  a  grand  school.  It  kept  for  us  in 
France  all  the  seriousness  which  Cal- 
vin left  behind  him,  when  ho  went  to 
Geneva.  The  Jesuit  teachers,  on  the 
contrary,  were  pliant,  accommodating, 
superficial,  and  we  owe  them  a  sad 
debt ;  one  of  them  came  to  Bicetre,  as 
rector,  in  the  course  of  time ;  quarreled 
with  the  Jansenism  of  the  teachers, 
denounced  their  books,  and  sent  Thomas 
and  his  brother  off  to  Sacy. 

**  There  Thomas  transferred  his  young 
charge  to  another  brother,  still  older, 
who  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  cur6 
of  Courgis.  Nicholas  began  to  learn 
Latin,  and  one  learns  much  in  learning 
Latin  at  fifteen!  He  read  Phcedrus 
and  the  Virgilian  Eclogues,  and  soon 
for  him  " — 

**  A  softer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea, 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass." 

I  broke  in. 


*'Bon!  only  he  was  not  very  near 
the  sea !  But  he  went  to  church  one 
Easter  day,  and  there,  like  Petrarch, 
found  his  Laura.  That  is  not  strange, 
by  the  way,  mon  cher.  Have  you  never 
noticed  how  the  perfumes  of  the  incense, 
the  play  of  warm  light  upon  gorgeous 
colormg;  the  enchantments  of  tne  music 
in  the  Roman  service,  conspire  to  intoxi- 
cate one  into  a  sort  of  nervous  exalta- 
tion, in  which  state,  not  the  slightest 
impression  passes  unheeded,  and  every 
emotion  soon  becomes  intense  ?  Well, 
there,  among  the  communicants,  Nicho- 
las espied  a  young  girl,  tall,  fair,  modestj 
her  coloring  soft  and  subdued,  as  if, 
wrote  Rostif,  years  afterwards,  nature 
meant  to  give  more  beauty  to  her 
blushes  when  they  came;  her  loveli- 
ness, her  carriage,  her  tasteful  costume, 
combined  to  make  Nicholas  feel  that  he 
had  found  the  being  of  whom  he  bad 
dreamed  over  his  grammars  and  diction- 
aries. Nicholas  was  no  common  boy ; 
and,  you  who  are  of  the  race  of  Byron, 
you  will  not  need  to  have  me  prove  that 
one  may  love  as  passionately  and  suf 
fer  as  keenly,  in  the  spring  of  life,  as  in 
its  summer.  Perhaps,  more  so,  for  the 
heart  then  is  less  selfish. 

**  The  young  girl's  name  was  Jean- 
nctte  Rousseau.  She  was  three  years 
older  than  Nicholas — ^for  when  did  a 
young  poet  lovo  a  woman  youn^r  than 
himself?  She  rose  within  him  •his 
life's  star ;'  he  became  the  closest  of 
students,  that  he  mi^ht  deserve  to  win 
her — her  birth-day  became  his  holy 
tide  ;  he  passed  daily  before  her  house, 
and  saluted  her  father's  poplar  trees,  as 
his  dearest  friends ;  he  made  for  him- 
self a  littie  prayer,  in  Latin,  asking 
God  to  give  her  to  him ;  and,  finding 
that  the  bell-ringer  at  the  church,  who 
was  a  vine-dresser,  often  wanted  to  quit 
the  temple,  for  the  field,  Nicholas  offered 
to  be  his  substitute ;  and,  going  early  to 
the  church,  he  would  kneel  where  Jean- 
nette  kneeled,  kiss  the  stones  her  feet 
had  pressed,  and  recite  his  littie  litar 
ny.  He  never  spoke  to  her — ^hb  heart 
swelled  so  in  him,  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  that,  if  he  drew  too  near  her,  he 
became  like  a  stock,  or  a  stone. 

"  As  Gerard  recites  all  this  young  his- 
tory, it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
idyls.  How  Nicholas  found  a  confidant 
in  hb  brother's  housekeeper.  Margue- 
rite— ^who,  in  her  youth  had  been  a^ed 
in  marriage  by  Jeannette*s  father,  and. 
denied  to  him  by  her  uncle ;  how  the 
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sympathj  of  Marguerite  distarbed  and 
bewildered  him  sadlj ;  bow,  in  one  of 
these  terrible  feyers  of  the  heart  and 
brain,  which  so  often  drive  young  peo- 
ple nearly  to  madness,  and  are  so  rarely 
comprehended — so  constantly  exasper- 
ated, by  their  elders,  Nicholas  committed 
an  extravagance,  which  caused  him  to 
be  sent  off  to  learn  printing  of  one  Pa- 
ranffon,  at  Anxerre :  all  this,  you  must 
read  in  the  pages  of  Gerard.  You  will 
easily  conceive  that  this  turbulent  and 
premature  nature  expanded  rapidly  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  printing-office. 
Apprentice  as  he  was,  the  compositors 
soon  learned  to  respect  him ;  he  studied, 
read,  and  wrote — ^yes,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Jeannette,  to  whom  he  had  never 
dared  to  speak,  in  octo-syUabic  verses, 
and  sent  it  by  post.  Her  father,  of 
course,  carriea  it  to  the  Cure ;  and  the 
feunily  of  Restif  sentenced  the  young 
culprit  to  perpetual  banishment. 

•*  At  Auxerre,  Nicholas  found  a  friend 
in  Mme.  Parangon,  the  wife  of  his  mas- 
ter— a  young,  lovely,  intelligent  woman, 
who  interested  herself  in  his  studies, 
and  became  attached  to  him,  for  a  ser- 
vice which  he  accidentally  rendered  her. 
They  read  poetry  together — ^the  Cid  of 
Comeille,  tne  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  No- 
thing could  be  more  ingenuous,  more 
charming,  than  the  early  days  of  this 
intimacy. 

**  But  the  breath  of  Circe  came  wafted 
on  the  Northern  wind,  oven  to  Auxerre. 

'*  A  certain  Mme.  Minon  came  first, 
firesh  from  Paris. 

•*  *  Our  apprentice  reads  delightfully,' 
said  Mme.  JParangon;  *he  has  just 
been  making  me  cry  over  Zaire.' 

•*  *  Ah !'  cried  the  Minon,  clapping  her 
hands,  *  tant  mieux !  he  shall  read  ns 
La  Pucelle — that  will  be  very  amusing.* 

**  Ignorant  Nicholas  and  innocent 
Mme.  Parangon  agreed  to  the  proposal; 
but  the  lady  had  me  good  sense  to  look 
at  the  book,  before  Riving  it  to  her 
young  Mend — and  men,  of  course, 
threw  it  aside. 

**  More  fatal  than  Minon,  was  the  second 
envoy  of  the  enchantress.  Next  door 
to  the  printing-office  was  a  convent  of 
Cordehers.  One  evening,  Nicholas  was 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  these  monks,  half-dressed,  excited, 
alarmed — 

'*  *  A  snare  has  been  set  for  me  I*  cried 
the  monk ;  *  I  have  lost  my  robe.     Bet 
me  get  into  the  convent  through  your 
back-door,  or  I  am  lost !' 
vn.— 19 


•♦Nicholas  saved  the  fellow.  His 
name  was  Gaudet  d' Arras ;  and,  coming 
a  few  days  after,  he  invited  Nicholas 
to  dine  with  him. 

•*  He  told  Nicholas,  in  the  confidence 
of  the  dessert,  that  his  family  had  forced 
him  into  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  so 
did  away  with  something  of  the  unfa- 
vorable effect  which  his  conduct  had 
produced  on  the  honorable  heart  of  the 
young  man. 

"  Gaudet  d' Arras  ^^dually  made  his 
way  with  Nicholas.  He  was  thoroughly 
a  son  of  the  age,  a  materialist,  a  scoffer, 
a  libertine  in  spirit,  and  in  temper.  Ap- 
pearing in  his  own  person  as  the  victim 
of  those  feudal  institutions  against  which 
all  thinking  and  high-spirited  men  were 
everywhere  beginning  to  revolt,  Gaudet 
d'Anras  continued  to  interest  this  ar- 
dent, independent  intellect,  and  began 
to  imdermine  the  ingenuous,  romantic, 
and  religious  disposition  of  Nicholas.  He 
put  the  love  of  Nicholas  for  Jeannette, 
and  his  friendship  for  Mme.  de  Parangon, 
in  the  light  in  which  they  would  have 
been  seen  by  the  Regent  and  his  roucs^ 
who  used  to  amuse  themselves  with 
robbing  the  mails,  to  laugh  over  the 
love-letters.  Long  did  the  heart  of 
Nicholas  hold  out ;  but  he  was  young* 
he  was  unformed,  he  was  full  of  vague- 
desires,  aspirations,  hopes.  What  were 
such  as  he,  in  the  hands  of  Circe  and 
her  ministers  ? 

"His  life  trembled  on  that  moment 
betwixt  good  and  evil,  which  marks 
the  backward  or  the  forward  course  of 
destiny. 

"Haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Gaudet, 
Nicholas  was  no  longer  at  hb  ease  in 
the  presence  of  Mme.  Parangon.  One 
dayne  stammered  into  a  demi-declara- 
tion  of  love  to  her,  while  reading  to  her 
fifom  the  *  Cid.*  She  received  what  he 
said  with  a  surprise,  and  a  motherly 
dignity,  which  restored  him  to  himself; 
but  the  first  step  was  taken,  and  Gau- 
det d' Arras  was  ever  at  his  side,  with 
his  misty  materialism,  his  incompre- 
hensible, but  exciting  and  intoxicating 
theories.  The  heart  of  Nicholas  began 
to  turn  with  his  brain.  Your  imagina- 
tion will  paint  to  you  the  steps  of  folly 
and  madness  down  which  he  hurried. 
It  cannot  paint  to  you  any  figure  more 
sweet,  and  simple,  and  lovely,  than 
Mme.  Parangon,  as  she  appears  in 
the  pictures  of  Gerard.  She  was  a  wo- 
man, pardon  me,  mon  cher,  more  rare,  I' 
fancy,  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholio.^ 
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oonntries ;  a  woman  as  stainkss  as  oar 
■ainta,  jet  as  merciful  as  our  religion ! 
I  see  &e  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  your 
brow,  but  jou  will  find  such  women  in 
France  still;  not  often  in  our  boc^s, 
but  wheneyer  you  meet  a  true  French 
gentleman,  you  will  perceive  that  such 
women  exist,  and  that  he  has  known 
them. 

**  Well,  the  presence  of  Mme.  de  Pa- 
rangon  became  a  torture  at  once  and 
a  fascination  to  our  unhappy  Nicholas. 
Gfuidet  lifted  to  his  lips  the  cup  of 
Circe.  He  began  to  haunt  the  vulgar 
village  orgies.  You  remember  de  Mus- 
set's  *  La  Coupe  et  les  L^vres  ?' " 

**  I  answered, 

*'■  Ah !  malhour  d  colui  ani  laisse  la  d^bauche 
Plantor  lo  premier  clou  soon  sa  mamelle 

gauche ; 
Le  coeur  d'un  hommevierge  eat  an  vaie 

profond ; 
Lorsque  la  premi^  eau  qu'on  y  verse  est 

impure 
La  mer  j  passerait  sans  laver  la  soniUure, 
Car  I'abune  est  immense,  et  la  taohe  est  aa 

fond!' 

"Yes!*'  Paul  resumed,  sadly,  "the 
Circe  of  the  Palais  Royal  breathed  con- 
tagion over  the  half  of  France.  *The 
influences  of  Mme.  Parangon,  sweet  as 
those  of  the  Plei^es,  were  rained  down 
in  vain  upon  Bestif.  Be  began  to  wear 
the  bold  air,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
coarse  attitudes,  to  speak  with  the 
husky,  vinous  voice,  of  vulgar  de- 
bauchees. He  wrote  verses  in  the 
style  of  Lafare  and  Chaulieu  to  Aglae 
and  Marianne,  to  Delphine  and  to  Rose. 
Little  by  little  he  broke  the  heart  of 
Mme.  Parangon,  and  so  depraved  him- 
self, that  long  afterwards,  looking  back 
on  these  days,  he  wrote,  *  but  for  my 
love  of  work,  I  should  have  become  a 
ruffian  at  nineteen.' 

"  Well,  one  day  Mme.  Parangon  died ; 
Gaudet  d' Arras  went  away;  Nicho- 
las must  seek  his  fortune  at  Paris.  Bo- 
fore  he  went  Parangon,  who  knew  that 
Nicholas  had  addressed  his  wife,  and  was 
coarse  enough  to  suspect  her  (she  then 
lyiog  in  her  grave),  avenged  himself  bv 
leadmg  Nicholas  into  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  notorious 
girls  in  the  town.  This  Agnes  soon  ran 
away  with  one  of  her  cousins,  but  not 
till  the  miserable  union  had  completed 
the  moral  perversion  of  Nicholas. 

"  I  shall  not  follow  Restif  through  all 
bis  Parisian  history.  I  have  dwelt  spe- 
'Cially  on  his  youth,  that  I  might  illus- 


trate to  you  the  fatal  inflaence  of  the 
spirit  of  that  last  age  upon  a  genius 
bom  for  poetry  and  truth. 

"  Yet  if  you  are  not  tired,  I  should 
like  to  relate  to  you  an  episode  or  two 
of  that  stranee  career,  which  paints  the 
manners  of  Siose  times  far  better  than 
solemn  histories." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered ;  "  we 
are  not  very  near  Paris  yet,  and  I  will 
Hght  another  cigar." 

"  In  1757,  Nicholas  used  to  be  seen 
every  night  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
where  his  graceful  and  vi^rous  form, 
his  black,  expressive  eyes,  his  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  rich  brown  com- 
plexion, his  air  of  mingled  audacity  and 
refinement,  his  costume  always  elegant, 
though  simple,  made  him  a  noticeable 
figure  in  the  parterre.     He  was  pursu- 
ing his  trade  as  a  printer,  but  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  gains  at  the  theatre, 
of  which  he  was  as  fond  as   Goethe. 
Moreover  he  had  conceived  a  dreamy 
ideal  passion  for  *  la  belle  Gu6ant,'  who 
was  then  winning  all  suffirages.    A  ham 
poet  is  a  man  bom  to  eternal  illusions; 
and  Nicholas  for  a  vear  had  been  feed- 
ing his  fancy  on  the  sight  of  this  di- 
vinity of  the  stage,      j&e  had  never 
spoken  to  her.     She  was  his  Jeannette 
of  Paris.     Ah!  how  different  from  the 
fair  young  vision  of  his  boyhood,  and 
yet  a  dream  of  Arcadia  in  the  island  of 
Circe  I 

"  He  used  to  follow  her  out  to  her 
sedan-chair  every  night,  and  saw  with 
joy  that  she  always  entered  it  alone. 
He  used  to  walk  by  her  windows,  and 
watch  her  shadow  on  the  curtains,  as 
he  had  walked  by  the  poplars  of  La 
Fontaine  Froide,  and  kissed  the  stones 
of  the  church  of  Sacy. 

"  One  night,  on  leaving  the  theatre, 
MUe.  Gu&mt,  instead  of  taking  her 
chair,  put  her  arm  through  that  of 
another  actress,  and  hurried  off  some 
distance  down  the  street,  to  a  carriage, 
into  which  she  got,  and  rode  rapidly 
away.  The  heart  of  Nicholas  burned 
with  ^eabusy.  He  ran  after  the  car- 
riage in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and,  g®^^ 
out  of  breath,  jumped  up  behind.  The 
coach  stopped  at  last,  in  the  then  spieo- 
did  quarter  of  tiie  Temple.  Nicholas  was 
at  the  door  in  an  instant,  and  then,  lOt 
the  first  time,  reflected, 

"  *  What  business  have  I  ^e*"®  • -«t 

"*Get  out  first,  Junje."  said  MUe. 
Gueant*s  sweet,  deep  voice. 

"  As  Junie  descended,  Nicholas  re- 
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coCTized  a  danseuse  whom  he  had  met 
berore,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

•*  •  You  of  the  party !'  cried  Janie. 
•  Are  you  a  prince  then,  or  a  poet;  for 
we  have  no  others  here?' 

*<  *  I  am  a  prmce  of  the  house  of  the 
Emperor  Pertinax,*  answered  Nicholas 
solemnly ;  •  but  where  are  we  V 

"  *  At  the  Hotel  de  Hollande,  where 
die  Venetian  ambassador  gives  a  f4te ; 
but  your  arm,  man,  your  arm !' 

*^  Nicholas  mechamcally  obeyed,  and 
they  followed  Mile.  Gu^ant  up  the  bril- 
liant istairway  into  the  splendid  salon. 
There  were  many  women  there,  Vol- 
taire's Camargo,  the  too  famous  Guim- 
ard,  Arnold,  Lerassear.  The  supper 
was  exquisite ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
each  guest,  in  turn,  was  called  upon. 
This  one  sang,  that  one  danced,  Gr6- 
court  recited  a  tale,  Piron  a  reckless 
poem ;  one  of  the  actresses  turned  at 
last  to  Nicholas,  and  la  belle  Gu^ant 
fixed  her  eves  upon  him.  He  hesita- 
ted. *Will  you  give  us  something, 
monsieur  ?'  said  MUe.  Gulant,  with  a 
smile.  *  He  is  a  little  prince,'  cried 
Junie,  *he  is  good  for  nothing,  does 
nothing.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Emperor  Pert — Pert' — Nicolas  blushed 
to  llie  eyes. — *Pertinax!  that's  it!' 
said  Junie.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
frowned.  He  was  strong  in  ^enealo^es. 
He,  a  Moceni^o  of  the  Libro  d'Oro, 
had  no  fsath  in  princes  of  Imperial 
Boman  blood.  Nicholas  saw  that  he 
was  in  danger.  He  rose  and  began  to 
recite  his  genealogy ;  how  Helvius,  son 
of  Pertinax,  hidden  in  the  Apennines, 
had  wedded  Didia  Julian8^  the  perse- 
cuted daughter  of  the  Em^jeror  Didius  I 
A  coquettish  abb6  shook  his  head  dubi- 
ously. Nicholas  overwhelmed  him  with 
quotations,  and  recited  the  marriage 
contract  of  his  ancestors.  Then  he 
went  on  from  Pertinax  to  Pertinax, 
down  to  the  sixtieth  of  the  name,  who 
truislated  his  patronymic  into  the 
French  Restif.  Of  all  this  long  story 
ho  made  a  cutting  brilliant  satire  on 
genealogies  in  general ;  so  well  he  told 
it,  and  BO  captivated  all  his  hearers,  that 
they  urged  nim  to  go  on  and  tell  his 
own  history.  That,  you  know,  was  the 
age  of  confessions.  Nicholas  made  his 
rapidly,  passionately,  with  a  kind  of 
fiery  simplicity,  which  moved  that 
frivolous  company,  and  lit  a  spark 
of  youth  agam  in  those  wom-out 
hearts. 

**  As  he  ended,  la  belle  Gu^ant,  with 


a  voice  full  of  emotion,  exclaimed,  '  Is 
all  that  possible  ?  Can  one  really  love 
so?» 

^'  *  Yes,  madame,'  answered  Nicholas, 
'  it  is  as  true  as  the  genealogy  of  the 
Pertinaxes.  As  to  the  person  I  loved, 
she  was  so  like  you  that  nothing  could 
console  me  for  the  loss  of  her,  but  my 
admiration  of  you !' 

**  A  storm  of  applause  followed.  Res- 
tif was  pronounced  a  finer  poet  than 
Rousseau,  a  more  touching  romancer 
than  Prevost 

•*  From  that  moment  the  poor  work- 
man had  entered  the  map^ic  circle  of  the 
splendid  pollutions  of  his  age. 

"The  supper  ended  in  a  style  not 
then  uncommon. 

*'  At  a  signal  all  the  lights  were  put 
out,  and  a  sort  of  blind-man's  buff  began 
in  the  dark.  Nicholas,  standing  con- 
founded, by  his  chair,  suddenly  felt  a 
soft  hand  trembling  in  his.  The  voice 
of  la  Gueant  spoke  in  the  darkness, 
*  Will  you  find  my  carriage  for  me  V 

**  As  they  descended  the  stairs,  they 
heard  the  laugh  of  Junie  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"Thirty  years  afterwards,  Restif-r- 
then  a  man  of  distinction— dined  with 
Beaumarchais,  inthe  Hotel  de  Hollande. 
La  belle  Gu§ant  had  died  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth ;  the  ambassador  of  Venice 
had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  by  the 
Council  of  Ten." 

•'After  all,  you  must  admit  there 
was  no  litde  romance  in  that  rococo 
age,"  said  I,  "  in  spite  of  its  gc^d  lace 
and  its  perukes." 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  "romance 
enough  of  a  certain  kind,  but  I  am  with 
Danton  for  prose  and  decency.  Restif  . 
had  enough  of  your  romance^^*  he  con- 
tinued. "  He  was  twice  romantically 
married.  Once,  just  after  his  hatefiu 
Agnes  was  good  enough  to  die ;  he  was 
sitting  in  the  Luxembourg  warden,  and 
the  talk  of  two  ladies  near  bjr  him  at- 
tracted his  attention. .  Restif  was  as 
curious,  you  must  know,  as  Condamine, 
who  stole  a  trifle  in  Smyrna,  that  he 
might  experience  the  bastinado,  and  so 
he  listened  with  all  his  ears,  when  he 
found  that  these  ladies  were  discussing 
matters  of  business.  They  were,  for- 
eigners, and  the  younger  one  must  in- 
fo&ibly  lose  all  her  fortune  in  a  law- 
suit, it  she  could  not  become  a  French- 
woman by  marriage  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Here  was  a  case  for  a  knight- 
errant!     Restif  to  the  resouej      He  - 
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stepped  up  to  the  distressed  damsel, 
offered  his  services,  was  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  the  next  day ! 

**  Of  coarse  the  bride  soon  decamped, 
and  carried  with  her  all  the  savings  of 
poor  Restif,  and  eveijthine  he  possessed 
bat  the  clothes  on  his  back ! 

* 'After  this  marriage,  he  lived  for 
years  a  wild  life  of  feverish  adventure. 

'*  His  soul  was  full  of  instincts  early 
perverted — never  utterly  destroyed.  lie 
panted  to  be  something  and  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"  Beaumarchais  had  introduced  him 
somewhat  into  the  world ;  his  ambition 
as  a  writer  was  kindled ;  he  resolved  to 
teach  his  age  by  painting  himself  and 
his  life ;  he  became  the  most  terrible 
realist  of  literature.  Inflamed  by  the 
example  of  Rousseau,  he  thirsted  to 
reform  mankind;  and  infected,  as  he 
was,  with  the  materialism  of  the  times, 
he  believed  that  life  was  only  to  be  un- 
derstood through  experience;  that  no- 
body could  know  what  pitch  was  without 
touching  it;  that  one  ought  to  try 
everythmg,  exhaust  everything,  and  so 
reach  the  perfection  of  wisdom  by  drain- 
ing the  world." 

**  I  think,"  said  I,  "  we  have  a  Restif 
of  two  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even 
now !" 

**t)hl  impossible,"  Paul  replied; 
*'you  cannot  have  comprehended  the 
man,  if  you  say  so.  Why,  his  books 
are  the  very  seething  scum  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  encyclopedists.  He 
tore  off  every  veil  from  nimself ;  his 
novels,  his  social  theories,  his  politi- 
cal pamphlets  are  all  so  many  *  Con- 
fessions of  Restif.'  You  tliink  Rous- 
seau cynical,  but  Rousseau  is  reserved 
in  comparison  with  Bestjf.  *People,* 
he  says,  in  his  famous  Paysan  per- 
verti  (a  book  that  ran  through  forty- 
two  editions  in  England  alone  j)  *  think 
fiables  instructive.  Well,  I  am  a  great 
fabulist,  teaching  others  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I  am  all  animals !  sometimes  a 
cunning  fox;  sometimes  a  slow,  obstinate 
donkey ;  sometimes  a  fierce,  bold  lion ; 
sometimes  a  cowardly,  hungry  wolf  !*  I 
spare  you  the  eagle,  the  goat,  and  the 
hare— the  details  of  the  spell  of  Circe ! 
There  is  nothing  good  nor  bad  in  itself; 
let  us  find -out  £e  use  of  everything, 
and  so  make  the  world  more  comfort- 
able—thcire  is  the  sum  of  Restif  s  phil- 
osophy. 'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any- 
thing like 'this  doctrine  prevails  in  your 
young,  patriotic,  reli^ous  America?" 


"Prevails?  no!"  I  answered,  "nor 
precisely  that  doctrine.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  our  materialism  is  less  danger- 
ous for  being  more  specious  than  Res- 
tif s  was.  In  the  time  of  Restif  you  had 
in  France  a  world  of  the  aristocracy,* 
who  worshiped  pleasure,  and  who  be- 
lieved Restif  s  creed  without  sharing 
his  philanthropy.  In  America,  now,  we 
have  a  world  of  busy  men,  who  worship 
success,  and  whose  oreed  is  even  more 
desolate.  They  donH  care  whether  there 
be  anything  good  or  bad ;  as  some  one 
has  neatiy  summed  it  up,  their  fcdth  is 
simply  this:  *  the];e*s  nothing  new,  there's 
nothing  true,  and  it  don't  much  signi- 
fy!'  It  is  the  sad  side  of  our  life  that 
we  haven't  even  our  romance ;  that  we 
are  not  so  much  vicious  as  apathetic ; 
so  that  sometimes  one  is  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  people  should  take  the 
trouble  to  live." 

•*At  least,  if  this  be  so,"  Paul  answer- 
ed, '*you  are  spared  the  madness  of 
misdirected  philosophy;  the  inflam- 
mation of  disorderly  thought  such  as 
preceded  our  terrible  revolution." 

*•  No,"  I  replied ;  **  amid  our  busy 
world  we  have  anoUier  world  of  passion- 
ate materialistic  thinkers.  Everything 
is  questioned,  eveiything  is  denied.  We 
have  men  who  insist  upon  experiencing 
everything ;  who  insist  that  all  the  morfd 
law  is  discoverable  in  the  nerves ;  that 
this  life  was  meant  to  be  complete. 
Have  we  not  our  'spiritualists,'  who 
tell  us  that  all  the  unseen  world  is 
literally  a  lackeydom  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  this ;  our  students  of  nature, 
who  are,  after  all,  the  mere  slaves  of 
impulse?" 

*^*  Heaven  help  you,  then,"  Paul  re- 
plied, "for  you  have  mighty  convulsions 
before  you !" 

"What  finally  became  of  Restif?" 
I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"He  lived  on  into  the  Revolution. 
His  works  multiplied  with  his  years.  It 
was  his  habit  to  traverse  Paris  day  and 
night ;  sometimes  he  wandesed  through 
the  most  brilliant  quarters — sometimes 
through  the  foulest.  But  wherever  he 
stumbled  on  an  adventure,  he  pursued 
it;  the  life,  the  passions,  the  miseries, 
the  crimes  of  Paris,  were  his  constant 
study.  His  'romances'  were  so  numer- 
ous that,  in  the  disorder  of  his  brain,  he 
came  at  last  to  believe  tiiat  he  had  a 
wife  in  every  street  of  the  city,  and  to 
fancy  himself  the  father  of  every  child 
he  met    Whatever  happened  to  him 
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he  instantlj  committed  to  print ;  there 
is  not  a  scene  of  his  handred  novels 
which  is  not  a  picture  from  life.  And 
what  pictures !  Once  he  pursued  a  lady 
in  a  black  satin  cloak,  with  green  slip- 
pers, up  into  one  of  the  gambling- 
houses  of  the  Quays.  He  never  saw  her 
face ;  and  when  he  tried  to  make  some 
inquiries  at  the  gambUng-house,  he  was 
told  that  his  life  depended  on  his  silence. 
Years  afterward,  while  descending  the 
Rhine,  he  saw  a  lovely  young  girl  m  the 
company  of  two  ladies,  and  overhearinfi" 
their  conversation,  found  that  the  child 
was  the  lifelong  disappointment  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Courtenay,  who 
bad  sent  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Due  de  Bichelieu,  in  search  of  an  heir, 
fourteen  years  before !  There  were  cir- 
cumstances in  the  tale  which  poured  a 
sudden  light  upon  Kestif 's  memory  of 
the  green  slippers.  And  yet,  we  hear 
peome  declaun  against  Rousseau  for 
leaving  his  children  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  as  if  he  were  the  one  unnatu- 
ral being  of  his  age !" 

**Bestif  called  himself  a  reformer. 
He  published  his  romances  as  fast  as  we 
now  print  in  the  newspapers.  In  six 
years  he  wrote  eiffhty-nve  volumes! 
They  all  had  one  object :  to  persuade 
men  that  property  was  the  root  of  all 
mischief." 

**  He  anticipated  St.  Simon,  then,  and 
Proudhon?"  I  said. 

*  *  If  you  choose  to  put  together,  as  peo- 
ple always  do,  men,  wno  are  as  much  alike 
as  Yoltau'e  and  Rousseau,*'  Paul  replied, 
with  a  smile.  '*  He  was  a  Socialist,  cer- 
tainly, in  a  vague,  fiery  fashion.  But 
the  revolution  disturbed  and  distressed 
him.  He  mourned,  terribly,  over  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  of  whom  he  has  left 
us  the  most  vivid  sketches,  and  Cubir^- 
res  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  Res- 
tif  as  he  saw  him,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  silent  and  moody,  and  not 
answering  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
He  was  no  longer  the  Restif  of  those 
'  fine  festivals  wUch  Grimod  de  la  Rey- 
ni^re  used  to  give,  where  no  one  was 
admitted  who  would  not  promise  to 
drink  eleven  cups  of  coffee,  and  where, 
after  a  series  of  electrical  experiments, 
dinner  was  announced  by  a  herald  in  his 
tabaret,  and  served  in  silver,  on  a  round 
table  lighted  with  three  hmidred  and 


sixty-six  lamps ;  while  lovely  servine- 
maids,  in  Roman  robes,  presented  their 
long  tresses  to  the  guests,  for  napkins  2 

'*  Weary  and  worn  out,  at  last,  Res- 
tif, about  the  year  1794,  went  back  to 
Courgis,  where  he  had  first  learned 
Latin  and  love.  The  republicans  had 
laid  waste  the  church ;  but  the  poplars 
of  La  Fontaine  Froide  were  still  stand- 
ing.   Where  was  Jeannette  Rousseau  ? 

**  Restif  walked  up  to  the  old  house. 
An  old  woman  sits  spinning  in  the  door- 
way. It  is  Jeannette ;  the  same  bright 
eye  lights  up  the  withered  roses  of  her 
cheeks;  the  old  grace  lingers  about 
the  lines  of  her  bowed  and  trembling 
form! 

"*Do  you  recognize  me,  mademoi- 
selle ?'  said  Restif. 

•*  *  I  have  seen  you,  I  think,  sir,'  she 
replied ;  *  but  I  am  an  old  woman  now, 
and  it  was  long  since.' 

*•  •  I  am  Nicholas  Restif,  the  choir-boy 
of  the  curt  of  Courgis !' 

**  The  poor  old  couple  fell  into  each 
other's  arms,  weeping. 

**  Jeannette  had  read,  from  time  to 
time,  the  books  of  Restif.  She  had 
seen  that,  in  everybody  whom  he  paint- 
ed, he  had  pleased  himself  with  tracing 
some  trait  of  Jeannette.  She  had  not 
forgotten  those  old  meetings — ^those  oc- 
to-syllabic  verses! 
^**I  have  never  married,'  said  she. 

*  We  are  too  old  now  for  happiness ; 
but  we  can,  at  least,  die  together.' 

**And  a  cure  was  found,  who  ven- 
tured to  unite,  in  secret,  this  melancholy 
pair. 

**Was  it  strange  I  should  have 
thought  of  Restif.  yesterday,  in  the 
Cathedral  ?" 

•*No!'*  I  answered,  "nor  was  it 
strange  that  the  Prefect  should  have 
repudiated  tibe  reminiscence !" 

**  Then,  you  don't  think  Restif  very 
engaging,  with  all  his  *  romance,' "  said 
Paul.  »» But,  in  his  old  age,  the  French 
nation  voted  him  two  thousand  francs, 

*  for  his  services  to  morality  !'  and  tiie 
Academy  would  have  received  him,  but 
for  his  *  want  of  taste  !*  " 

*'  And  here !"  he  cried,  as  a  furious 
ringmg  of  bells  broke  in  upon  his  talk, 
•*here  we  are,  at  the  Embarcadere,  and 
this  is  Paris.  Restif  is  at  rest  now. 
Is  the  spell  of  Circe  broken?" 
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MY  MISSION. 

EVERY  spirit  has  its  mission,  say  the  transoendental  crew ; 
**  This  is  mine,"  thej  cry ;  **  Eureka !  This  the  porpose  I  puisae ; 
For,  behold,  a  god  hath  called  me,  and  his  service  I  ^all  do ! 

**  Brother,  seek  tfaj  calling  likewise,  thou  wert  destined  for  the  same ; 
Sloth  is  sin,  and  toil  is  worship,  and  the  soul  demands  an  aim : 
Who  neglects  ti^e  ordination,  ne  shall  not  escape  the  blame." 

0  my  ears  are  dinned  and  wearied  with  the  clatter  of  the  school: 
.    Life  to  them  is  geometric,  and  they  act  by  Une  and  rule — 

If  there  be  no  otiier  wisdom,  better  £eir  to  be  a  fool ! 

Better  far  the  honest  nature,  in  its  narrow  path  content, 
Taking,  with  a  child's  acceptance,  whatsoever  may  be  sent. 
Than  the  introverted  vision,  seeing  Self  preeminent. 

For  the  spirit's  proper  freedom  by  itself  may  be  destroyed, 
Wastm^  uke  the  young  Narcissus,  o'er  its  image  in  the  void : 
Even  virtue  is  not  virtue,  when  too  consciously  enjoyed. 

1  am  sick  of  canting  prophetSt  self-elected  kings  that  reign 
Over  herds  of  silly  suMects,  of  their  new  allegiance  vain ; 
Preaching  labor,  preaching  duty,  preaching  love  with  lips  profane. 

With  the  holiest  things  they  tamper,  and  the  noblest  they  degraded- 
Making  Life  an  institution,  making  Destiny  a  trade ; 
But  the  honest  vice  is  better  than  the  saintship  they  parade. 

Native  goodness  is  tmconscioos,  asks  not  to  be  recognized ; 
But  its  baser  affectation  is  a  thing  to  be  despised : 
Only  when  tiia  man  is  loyal  to  himself  shall  ne  be  prised. 

Take  the  current  of  your  nature ;  make  it  stagnant  if  you  will ; 
Dam  it  up  to  drudge  forever,  at  tiie  service  of  your  null : 
Mine  the  rapture  and  the  freedom  of  the  torrent  on  the  hill ! 

Straighten  out  its  wavy  margin ;  m^ake  a  tow-path  at  the  side : 
Be  the  dull  canal  your  channel,  where  the  heavy  barges  glide— 
Lo,  the  muddy  bed  is  tranquil,  not  a  rapid  breaks  the  tide ! 

I  shall  wander  o'er  the  meadows  where  the  fieurest  blossoms  call ; 
Though  the  rocky  ledges  seize  me — ^fling  me  headlong  from  their  wall* 
I  shafi  leave  a  rambow  hanging  o'er  the  ruins  of  my  &11 ! 

I  shall  lead  a  glad  existence,  as  I  broaden  down  the  vales. 
Brimming  past  the  regal  cities,  whitened  with  the  seaward  sails. 
Feel  the  mighty  pulse  of  ocean  ere  I  min^e  witii  its  gales ! 

Vex  me  not  with  weary  questions ;  seek  no  moral  to  deduce — 
With  the  Present  I  am  busy,  with  the  Future  hold  a  truce : 
If  I  live  the  life  He  gave  me,  Gk>d  vrill  turn  it  to  His  use. 
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LIVING   IN   THE  COUNTET. 

0«r  New  Barber— Remuiisocnoes  of  oar  Old  Barber— A  Dog  of  anotber  Color— October 
Wood*— A  Party  on  the  Water— Home,  Sweet  Home,  witb  V ariationa  (Flate  Obligator — 
A  Row  to  the  Palisades— Iroquois  Legend— Betum  to  the  Cottage. 


W£  have  gotten  a  new  barber  in  the 
Tillage.  It  ifi  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  barber  in  the  country.  You  hear  all 
the  news,  all  the  weddings,  the  enga^- 
ments,  the  lawsuits,  and  other  festive 
matters  in  his  aromatic  shop.  Our  form- 
er Master  Nicholas  has  left  us  sudden- 
ly— ^^ Maestro  Nicolas  quando  Barber o 
ad  mismo  pueblo»**  We  miss  him  very 
much.  I  tised  to  admire  his  long  and 
learned  essay  upon  the  uman  air.  The 
uman  air,  for  want  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, could  not  maintain  its  place  ujpon 
the  timan  ead,  without  the  united  juices 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty -five  yeeetables. 
So  long  as  he  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
curing the  necessary  vegetables,  and 
hung  his  argument  upon  a  hair,  he  did 
very  well.  It  was  pleasant  to  doze  un- 
der his  glib  fingers  and  his  vegetal  phi- 
losophy. But,  unfortunately,  he  got 
into  Dolitios.  Barbers  usually  have  ex- 
citable temperaments.  The  barber  of 
our  village  became  the  softest  of  the 
softs.  He  was  ready  to  argue  with 
anybody  and  everybocjy,  in  ms  "gar- 
den of  spices." 

^  One  day,  while  I  was  under  his  tui- 
tion, at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  debate 
with  one  of  his  sitters,  by  way  of 
clinching  his  point,  he  did  me  the  honor 
of  tapping  me  twice  upon  the  cranium, 
with  the  back  of  his  hair-brush.  **  Sir," 
said  he  (tap),  "  I  tell  you  that  is  «o" 
(heavy  tap).  In  consequence,  I  pre- 
dicted his  speedy  downfall.  Sure 
enough,  be  laid  a  wager  that  his  can- 
didate would  have  a  majority  in  our 
village  over  all  the  rest  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  next  election  only  gave 
his  candidate  tvH>  votes.  Next  day  our 
barber  was  missing.  Public  vandalism 
hod  crushed  him. 

We  have  procured  a  new  barber. 
He  is  in  the  dyeing  line  of  business. 
It  is  the  color,  not  the  quantity  of  hair, 
that  engages  all  his  lubricating  efforts. 
To  convert  the  frost  of  age  into  a  black 
or  brown  scalp  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  his  genius.  Not  only  that ;  he  an- 
ticipates time,  and  suggests  preventive 
treatment  to  younger  men.  To  me  he  is 
excessively  tiresome. 

1  have  bought  me  a  new  dog :  a  snow- 
white  terrier,  with  rose-colored  ears  and 


paws.  She  is  as  white  as  new  plucked 
cotton,  or  FebruMY  clouds.  All  our 
other  dogs,  Jack,  Zack,  and  Flora,  are 
black;  Juno,  by  contrast,  looks  strik- 
ingly white.  One  day,  I  found  four 
black  dogs  under  the  porch.  Of  the 
four,  I  should  say  Juno  was  the  black- 
est. She  had  been  to  the  barber's  on  a 
visit,  and  he  had  given  her  a  coat  of 
his  confounded  Praxiteles  balsam.  Now 
she  is  growing  out  of  it ;  but  her  pre- 
sent appearance  is  so  repulsive,  that 
the  other  dogs  will  not  associate  wi^  her. 
Some  day,  I  mean  to  give  that  barber 
a  talking  to  about  the  matter. 

Who  that  loves  nature  can  forsake 
the  country  in  October?  Before  the 
leaves  fall,  before  **  the  flying  gold  of 
the  woodlands  drive  through  the  air," 
we  must  visit  our  old  friends  opposite — 
the  Palisades ;  we  must  bring  forth  our 
boat  once  more,  and  "white-asb  it" 
over  the  blue  river  to  the  **  chimneys,** 
**  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass?"  Mrs.  S.  replied  she  was 
willing.  So  then,  on  Saturday,  if  the 
weather  be  fcdr,  we  will  make  our  final 
call  upon  them.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  air  warm,  the  sky  clear,  the  river 
smooth,  the  boat  in  order,  and  over  we 
went.  I  had  invited  a  German  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Sumach,  to  accompany  us, 
on  account  of  his  flute.  He  is  a  very 
good  performer  upon  that  instrument, 
and  music  always  sounds  to  great  ad- 
vantage upon  the  water.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  great  clifiPs,  Mr.  Sumach 
opened  his  case,  and  took  therefrom 
the  joints  of  an  extraordinary  large 
flute.  Then  be  moistened  the  .joints 
and  put  it  together.  Then  he  held  it  up 
and  arranged  the  embouchure  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  then  he  wiped  it  off 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  he  held 
it  up  again  at  right  angles,  and  an  im- 
pudent boy,  in  another  boat,  fishing, 
told  him  he'd  better  take  in  his  boom, 
if  be  didn't  want  to  iibe.  Then  Mr. 
Sumach  ran  rapidly  through  a  double 
octave,  executed  a  staccato  passage 
with  wonderful  precision,  and  wound 
up  with  a  prolonged  bray  of  great  bril- 
lianoy  and  power.  Then  the  boy,  by 
way  of  jibing  himself,  imitated  the 
bleating  of  a  sheep.    Then  I  bent  the 
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white-ash  oars  to  get  oat  of  the  reach 
of  the  boy,  and  the  blisters  on  mj 
hands  became  painfully  bloated.  Then 
Mr.  Sumach,  who  had  been  trilling 
enough  to  make  anybody  nervous,  ]^ro- 
posed  that  we  should  smg  somethmg. 
Then  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  suggested 
**  Home,  sweet  Home."  Then  we  com- 
menced (flute  obligate). 

HOME  SWEET  HOME ! 

WITH   VARIATIONS. 

** Mid  fTawtawtle)  pala  (Tawtl«) 
Thooffh-oh!  (Tawtle-taw !) 
Be  it  (Taw-tawUe)  hum— (Tawtlo) 
Taw,   Tawtle-taw!    {rapid  and   dif/icuU 
postage^  ending  witk  an  inimitable  MhaJee). 
A  cba-  (TawOe)  skies !  (Tawtlo)  halo  flW, 
Taw), 
Which    (Taw-tawtle)   world    (Taw)    not 
(Taw-tawle),  where 
Home !  (trill  Bfiat)  Hoem !  {rapid  and  diJU 
tuU  pat$age). 

Sweet!  (Toodle)  sweet!  (Toodle)  home! 

(Toodle), 
Be   it    (Tawtlc-de-doodle-diddlo-doodle— 
taw)  'ble, 
There's  no^h!  (Toodle)  home!" 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  base 
of  the  Palisades. 

Now  tlien,  here  we  are — a  segment  of 
sand  you  might  cover  with  a  blanket, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  beach  a  vast  wreck 
of  basaltic  splinters!  Rocks,  rocks, 
rocks!  From  bits  not  larger  than  a 
water-melon,  up  to  fragments  the  size 
of  the  family  tea-table.  All  these  have 
fallen  off  those  upper  cliffs  you  see  rising 
from  the  gold,  orown,  and  crimson  of 
autunmal  leaves.  Look  up !  no  wonder 
it  makes  you  dizzy  to  looK  up.  What 
is  that  bird  ?  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  that 
is  an  eagle. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  after  we  had 
secured  the  boat  by  an  iron  grapnel,  to 
pick  our  way  over  the  sharp  rocks — 
now  holding  by  a  lithe  cedar,  now 
swinging  around  a  jutting  crag  by  a 
j[>endulous  wild  grape-vine,  anon  step- 
ping from  block  to  block,  with  a  flue 
river  view  in  front  and  below ;  and  then 
•coming  suddenly  upon  the  little  nook 
where  lay  the  flat  stone  we  were  in  quest 
•of,  and  then  come  the  great  cloth-spread- 
ing, and  opening  of  the  basket  And 
we  took  from  the  basket:  first,  a  box  of 
matches  and  a  bundle  of  choice  cigars 
of  delicate  flavor;  next,  two  side  bottles 
of  claret ;  then  we  lifted  out  carefully  a 
white  napkin,  containing  only  one  fowl, 
and  that  not  fat;  then  two  pies,  much 
ihe  worse  for  the  voyage;  then  two 


more  bottles  of  claret;  then  another 
centre-piece — ham  sandwiches;  then  a 
bundle  of  knives  and  forks,  a  couple  of 
cork-screws,  a  tier  of  plates,  six  apples, 
and  a  half  bottle  of  olives ;  then  twenty- 
seven  hickory  nuts,  and  a  half  dozen 
nut-crackers ;  and  then  came  the  cheese 
and  the  manuscript. 

Oh !  golden  November  sky,  and  tawny 
river !  bland  distance,  and  rugged  fore- 
ground, wild  crimson  vines,  green  cedars, 
many-colored,  deciduous  foliage,  gray 
precipices,  and  delicious  claret !  What 
an  afternoon  that  was,  under  the  pcdi- 
sades! 

"  Mr.  Sumach,"  smd  I,  after  the  pip- 
pins and  cheese,  "  if  you  will  cast  your 
eyes  up  beyond  the  trees,  above  those 
upper  trees,  and  follow  the  face  of  the 
precipice  in  a  direct  line  for  some  four 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  you  will 
see  a  slight  jutting  out  of  ruck,  per- 
haps twenh'^  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
crags."  Mx.  Sumach  replied  the  sun 
was  shining  so  brilliantly,  just  then, 
upon  that  identical  spot,  that  he  could 
see  nothing  at  all.  As,  upon  careful 
inspection,  I  could  not  see  the  spot 
myself,  I  was  obliged  to  console  myself 
with  another  sip  of  claret  Yet  there 
it  was,  jusi  above  us. 

"Mr.  Sumach,"  said  I,  **I  wish  you 
could  see  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  our  country.  You  know  we 
have  five  wonders  of  the  world  in  Ameri- 
ca— the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  Natural 
Bridge  in  Virginia,  the  Mammoth  Cave 
of  Kentucky,  Trenton  Falls,  and  the 
Palisades.  Now  sir,  just  above  us, 
almost  at  the  brink  of  that  dizzv  height, 
there  is  singular  testimony  of  the  fireaka 
of  nature.  That  tough  old  rock,  sir, 
has  had  a  piece  taken  out  of  it,  squarely 
out  by  lightning,  probably;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  vast  mass  now  lie  around 
us,  covered  with  lichens,  nut  shells,  dead 
leaves,  table  cloth,  and  some  claret 
bottles.  If  vou  will  go  with  me  some 
two  miles  north,  there  is  a  path  up  the 
mountains,  and  we  can  then  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  vast  precipice,  to  the  spot 
directly  over  us."  Mr.  Sumach  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  of  not  being  ac- 
customed to  such  rough  walking.  **Then, 
sir,  let  me  describe  it  to  you«  From 
that  jutting  buttress  of  rock  in  front  to 
the  opening  there,  just  back  of  you,  there 
is  a  flat  platform  above  us,  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  lie  down,  with  his  head  close 
to  the  inner  wall,  and  his  feet  a  few 
inches  over  the  precipice.    That  plat- 
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form  is  probably  one  handred  and  fifty 
feet  long;  the  wall  behind  it  is  some 
twenty  febt  high ;  there  is  a  little  ravine, 
indicated  by  the  ^ap  np  there,  by  which 
Yoa  can  reach  the  platform.  Once  on 
it»  yoa  will  see  the  wall  back  of  you  is 
very  flat  and  even,  as  well  as  the  stone 
floor  you  tread  upon.'*  Mr.  Sumach  an- 
swered **  very  well  ?"  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 
*'  Now,"  said  I,  **  here,  in  this  paper,  is 
the  Legend  of  the  Palisades,  and,  as  we 
are  upon  legendary  groundt  I  will  read 
it  to  you."  Mr.  Sumach,  with  a  despair- 
ing look  at  his  giant  flute-case,  said  he 
would  like  much  to  hear  it ;  so,  after 
another  sip  of  claret,  I  unrolled  the 
manuscript,  and  read : 

A   LEQEKD  OF  THE  PALISADES. 

Long  before  the  white  sails  of  Europe 
oast  their  baleful  shadows  over  tne 
sunny  waters  of  the  western  continent, 
a  vast  portion  of  this  territory,  bounded 
by  perpetual  snows  and  perpetual  sum- 
mer, was  occupied  by  two  mighty  nations 
of  red  men.  The  Iroquois,  by  far  the 
most  warlike  nation,  dominated,  with  its 
united  tribes,  the  inland  from  Canada  to 
North  Carolina,  and  east  and  west,  from 
central  Pennsylvania  to  Michigan;  while 
the  great  Algonquin  race  peopled  the 
sea-board,  from  Labrador  almost  to  the 
Floridas,  and  extending  itself  westward, 
even  to  the  borders  of  Oregon,  again: 
stretched  along,  beyond  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  unto  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  swarthy  Appalachians.  This 
bright  river,  in  those  days,  flowed  down- 
ward to  the  sea,  under  some  dark,  In- 
dian name ;  and,  where  yonder  village 
glitters  with  its  score  of  spires  and 
myriad  windows,  the  smoke  of  numerous 
camp-flres  curled  up  amidst  pointed 
wigwams,  of  poles,  and  skins,  and 
birch-bark,  wrought  with  barbaric  cha- 
racters. 

Of  the  Alsonquin  tribes  that  fonherly 
inhabited  the  banks  of  this  mighty 
stream,  tradition  has  scarcely  preserved 
a  name.  A  handful  of  colored  earthen 
beads,  a  few  flint  arrow-heads,  are  the 
sole  memorials  of  a  once  great  popu- 
lace. But  tradition,  with  wonderful 
tenacity,  clings  to  its  legends.  Even 
from  the  dross  of  nameless  nations,  some 
golden  deed  shines  forth,  with  a  lustre 
antiquity  cannot  tarnish.  So  among 
the  supernatural  son^s  of  the  Iroquois 
we  find  a  living  parable. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  the  pale 
faces,  there  was  a  ^eat  warrior  of  the 


Onondaga-Iroquois,  by  name  the  Big 
Papoose.  He  had  a  round,  smal^ 
smooth  face,  like  that  of  a  child ;  but 
his  arms  were  long,  and  his  shoulders 
broad  and  powerful  as  the  branches  of 
an  oak.  At  the  council  fires  he  spoke 
not ;  at  hunting  parties  he  was  indolent; 
and  of  the  young  squaws,  none  could 
say :  »*  ho  loves  me."  But  if  he  spoke 
not  at  the  council  fires,  the  people  knew 
the  scalps  in  his  wigwam  were  numer- 
ous as  the  cones  upon  the  pine  tree; 
and  if  he  cared  not  for  hunting,  yet  he 
wore  a  triple  collar,  made  of  the  claws 
of  grizzly  bears,  and  the  old  braves 
loved  to  sing  of  the  great  elk  he  had 
pursued  and  killed  with  a  blow  of  his 
stone  axe,  when  his  feet  were  as  the 
wings  of  a  swallow.  True  it  was,  the 
love  that  is  so  common  to  man,  the  love 
of  woman,  was  not  in  his  breast;  but 
the  brightest  and  boldest  maiden  eyes 
dropped  in  his  presence,  and  many  a 
timb  the  bosoms  of  the  young  squaws 
would  heave — just  a  little.  Yet  tiie 
Big  Papoose  was  the  friend  of  children. 
Who  bound  the  tiny  flint  arrow-heads 
to  the  feathered  shafts,  and  strung  the 
lithe  bow  with  the  sinews  of  deer,  and 
practiced  the  boy  warriors  of  the  tribe 
in  mimic  warfare,  and  taught  them  to 
step  with  the  foot  of  the  sparrow,  and 
to  trap  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
beaver,  and  to  shout  the  death  whoop, 
the  sa-sa-kuan  ?  Who  was  it  but  the 
Big  Papoose,  lying  yonder,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  m>zen  crust  of  the  lake, 
his  head  covered  with  skins,  and  around 
him  a  score  of  boy  warriors,  lying  face 
downward,  too,  watching  the  fish  below, 
through  the  boles  in  the  ice,  that  they 
might  strike  them  with  the  pointed  jave- 
lin, ike  aishkun?  Yes,  he  was  the 
^end  of  children,  the  Big  Papoose! 
There  was  then  a  very  old  brave  of  the 
Onondaga  tribe ;  his  hair  was  like  the 
foam  of  the  waterfall,  and  his  eyes  were 
deep  and  dark  as  the  pool  beneath  it. 
He  was  so  old  that  he  could  lay  his 
himd  upon  the  head  of  a  hundred  years 
and  say — "  boy !"  He  it  was  who  had 
fomid,  far  in  the  north,  under  the  utter- 
most stars,  the  sacred  pieces  of  copper; 
he  it  was  who  had  seen  the  great  nsh, 
so  large  that  a  single  one  could  drink 
up  the  lake  at  a  mouthful;  and  the 
great  Thunder  Water  he  had  seen — 
Niagara;  and  the  cavern,  bi^  enough 
to  contain  aU  the  Indian  tnbes,  £e 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins,  and  the 
stone  arch  that  held  up  the  skies,  the 
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lUB  and  moon,  and  the  olouda  he  had 
stood  beneath,  and  he  had  seen  it. 

He  was  called  the  White  Cload,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  summer's  heat  had 
been  too  powerfol  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  green  leaves  of  the  maize  drooped 
too  much,  he  would  bring  forth  the 
magic  red  pipe,  and  smoke,  and  blow 
the  smoke  towards  the  west,  and  ^en 
the  vapors  would  rise  up  from  the  great 
Lake  Ontario,  and  approach  him,  and 
overshadow  him;  and  the  rain  would 
fall,  and  the  leaves  rise  up  refreshed, 
and  the  little  birds  would  sing  loudly 
in  the  wet  forest.  Then,  too,  would 
the  Big  Papoose  sit  on  the  same  log 
with  the  White  Cloud,  and  ask  him  to 
tell  of  the  mysteries  of  the  skies ;  and 
the  Sachem  would  chant  of  the  White 
Rabbit  of  the  north,  the  Queen  of  tiie 
Heavens  that  holds  dominion  over  the 
uttermost  stars,  and  the  snows  of  win- 
ter; that  hides  in  the  summer,  when 
the  sun  is  powerful,  that  she  may  rival 
his  brightness  in  the  season  of  frost. 

One  day  the  Big  Papoose  said  to  the 
old  chief,  "  Why,  oh  White  Cloud,  do 
you  ever  blow  the  smoke  of  the  calumet 
towards  the  west,  is  there  not  rain, 
too,  in  the  east!"  Then,  the  white- 
haired  answered :  **  Because  I  like  not 
the  visions  I  see,  when  I  blow  the  smoke 
towards  the  east.  As  the  smoke  from 
the  calumet  moves  westward,  I  behold 
in  it  nations  of  red  men,  moving,  an^d 
ever  moving,  towards  the  caverns  of  the 
sun.  But  when  I  blow  the  smoke  to- 
wards the  east,  I  see  the  red  men  no 
more,  but  the  glitter  of  mighty  waters, 
and  winged  canoes,  in  size  hke  the  lofty 
hemlocks  of  the  forests,  and  potent 
arrows  of  fire  that  dart  forth  with  clouds 
and  thunderinffs.  And  further,  and  fur- 
ther towards  the  east,  I  see  more  and 
more  of  the  iv^ged  canoes,  in  number 
like  the  leaves  that  are  blown  by  the 
winds  of  autumn ;  and  the  winged  ca* 
noes  bear  man^  nations,  and  in  the  ap- 
proaching nations,  I  see  not  one  red 
man."  •♦  I  have  dreamed,"  replied  the 
young  warrior,  "of  a  maiden,  whose  eyes 
were  in  color  like  yonder  lake,  and 
whose  skin  was  beautiful  as  the  snow 
at  smiset."  "  Do  you  not  think  of  her 
often,  more  than  of  the  women  of  the 
Onondagas?"  said  the  White  Cloud. 
The  young  warrior  bowed  his  head. 
**The  time  will  come,"  said  the  old 
chief,  **  when  the  women  with  blue  eyes 
will  think  of  the  young  chief  of  the 
Onondagas."     "When?"  said  his  lis- 


tener, eagerlv.  The  White  Cloud  toucb- 
ed  with  ms  nnger  a  young  pine,  whose 
stem  was  not  thicker  than  a  stalk  of 
maize,  one  moon  old,  and  replied,**  When 
this  trunk  has  grown  so  a  man  may 
stretch  his  arms  around  it  and  yet  his 
right  hand  cannot  meet  his  1^  then 
will  the  young  chief  of  the  Onondagas 
live  in  the  thoughts  of  the  maiden  with 
the  skin  like  the  flush  of  sunset  on  the 
snow."  **  You  speak  truth,"  answered  tiie 
young  chief,  **  so,  too,  have  I  dreamed.** 
**  TeU  me,"  continued  the  white-haired 
prophet,  *•  whom  do  you  envy  ci  living 
men?"  **  Not  one,"  replied  the  yomig 
warrior.  **Whom  of  the  dead  do  you 
envy  ?"  "  The  warriors  who  are  dead  in 
batde,  and  yet  live  famousest  in  the 
songs  of  the  Iroquois !"  "  Look !"  said 
the  prophet  A  volume  of  smoke  arose 
from  the  red  pipe,  and  the  old  man  Uew 
it  gently  towards  the  east.  The  Iroquois 
saw  it  spread  into  a  plain,  variegEited 
with  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  villages  of 
his  tribe.  Then  it  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  nation,  and  he  reoog- 
nized  the  habitations  of  the  Algonqmns, 
he  saw  their  burial  places,  and  the 
stretched  skins  with  the  accursed  totems 
of  his  hereditary  enemies ;  he  saw,  too, 
the  noted  warriors  of  their  tribes,  the 
women,  the  medicine  men,  and  the 
children.  Then  the  cloud  rose  up  oyer 
a  mountain,  and  he  looked  from  its  level 
summit  down  upon  a  sparkling  river, 
broader  than  the  rivers  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side, 
were  villages  of  Algonquin  tribes,  tlM 
wigwams  of  the  Nepperhans.  And  he  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  g^gantio  diffii, 
whose  vast  shadows  lay  midway  across 
the  sparkling  river;  and  as  he  iodced 
his  foot  touched  a  fragment  of  rock,  and 
it  fell  sheer  down  mm  the  summit  oi 
the  precipice  to  its  base,  and  struck  no- 
thing as  it  felL  And  just  beyond  him 
was  a  shelf  of  rock  hanging  over  a  ter- 
rible shore,  huge  splinters  of  stone  were 
under  his  feet,  and,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
up  and  down  the  sparkling  river,  far  as 
his  vision  reached,  the  great  shadow  oi 
the  precipice,  and  the  savage  walls  of 
stone,  ana  the  fragmentary  shore  went 
on  unending.  Then  the  sparkling  river 
grew  dimmer,  and  the  rocks  faded  from 
view,  and  he  saw  only  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  clouds,  and,  far  off  in  the  east,  an 
eagle.  **  My  son,"  said  the  white-haired, 
"you  have  seen  it  To^no^ow  night  loos- 
en the  thongs  of  your  moccasins  beyond 
the  wigwams  of  the  Iroquois.    In  iha 
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oonntiy  of  the  Algonqnms  are  those 
wondrous  precipices,  ana  before  seyen 
days  jou  will  see  the  eastern  sun  rising 
oyer  the  sparkling  riyer.  Take  with 
^ou  this  bag  of  pigments,  and  painting 
unplements.  On  tne  bare  rocks  aboye 
the  platform  you  haye  seen  inscribed 
the  totem  of  your  tribe,  and  the  record 
of  your  achieyements.  Go !  I  saj  no 
more.** 

Then  the  White  Cloud  put  the  tube 
of  the  calumet  to  his  lips,  and  as  the 
smoke  arose  from  the  Kinikinic,  the 
bowl  of  the  red  pipe  expanded  wider 
and  wider,  and  the  blue  yap  or  spread 
out  like  the  mist  that  rises  from  a  lake 
in  a  midsummer  morning.  Then  there 
came  a  powerful  wind  from  the  east,  and 
the  smoke  rolled  away  before  it,  and 
was  driyen  with  inconceiyable  swiftness 
oyer  the  Lake  Ontario,  until  it  grew  red 
under  the  sinking  sun,  and  passed  to  the 
&r-off  huntinf;  grounds  of  tne  Dacotahs. 
The  young  chief  watched  until  it  yan- 
ished,  and  then  £imed  to  his  compan- 
ion. There  was  nothing  near  him  but 
&e  ^en  grass,  and  the  slender  pine  the 
White  Cloud  had  touched  with  his 
finger. 

Then  Ihe  Bi^  Papoose  took  the  bag  of 
pigments  to  his  wigwam,  and  prepared 
for  the  journey.  Around  his  broad  chest 
he  drew  the  folds  of  a  gorgeous  hunting 
shirt,  decorated  with  many-hued  barbs 
of  the  porcupine,  and  secured  it  with  a 
gaudy  belt  of  wampum.  His  leggings 
were  j&inged  with  the  hair  of  scalps,  and 
Indian  beads  and  shells  of  yarious  colors, 
and  his  moocasins  were  wrought  with 
quills,  tmted  like  flowers  of  the  prairie. 
Then  he  took  firom  the  notched  poles  of 
the  wigwam  his  tufted  bow,  and  a  sheaf 
of  arrows  tipped  with  brilliant  feathers, 
and  he  thrust  the  stone  axe  through  his 
belt  of  wampum,  and  shook  once  more 
the  slender  spear-staff  with  its  ponder* 
ous  head  of  pointed  flint  And  as  he 
passed  on  beyond  the  wigwams  of  his 
tribe,  the  young  squaws  gazed  after  him 
with  wondrous  dark  eyes,  and  the  old 
women  said,  '*  Perhaps  he  will  bring  with 
him,  when  he  returns,  a  Chenango  wo- 
man, or  a  squaw  from  the  blue  Susque- 
hanna.'* 

Twice  the  moon  rose,  and  he  saw  the 
maize  fields  of  the  Algonquins.  Later 
and  later  she  glittered  oyer  his  solitary 
path  by  the  rocky  gorges  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Then  he  saw  in  the  north  the 
misty  mountains  of  Shawangonk,  and 
lodges  of  hostile  tribes  without  number. 


and  other  maize  fields,  and  at  niffht  the 
camp-fires  of  a  great  people.  Then  ho 
came  to  shallow  riyers  dotted  witii  ca- 
noes,  and  these  streams  were  less  broad 
than  the  riyer  of  the  Oswe^s.  And 
then  he  saw  before  him  a  slopmg  up- 
land, and  just  as  the  moon  and  the  dawn 
were  shining  together,  he  stood  under 
tall  trees  on  the  summit,  and  beneath 
him  was  the  platform  of  rock,  and  the 
waters  of  the  sparkling  riyer. 

"My  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass,  "  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
**  but  isn't  that  our  boat  out  there,  going 
up  the  riyer?"  "Yes,"  added  Mr. 
Sumach,  suddenly  leaping  up  with  ener- 
gy, "  and  my  flute,  too,  I  belieye."  "  It 
cannot  be,"  I  replied,  "for  I  fastened 
the  boat  with  an  iron  grapnel,"  and,  as 
I  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  when  I 
was  reading,  told  Mr.  Sumach  yery 
quietly,  but  seyerely,  he  would  find  his 
bassoon  just  back  of  our  stone  table. 
The  explanation  beine  satisfactory,  I 
was  allowed  to  proceea  with  the  legend. 

There  was  a  patiiway  to  the  plat^rm ; 
as  it  might  be,  a  channel  for  the  heayy 
rains,  that  sometimes  pour  from  tlie 
table-lands  of  the  precipice  to  the  ra- 
yine,  and  tumble,  in  a  long,  feathery 
torrent,  oyer  its  rocky  breast  It  was 
a  narrow  passage,  with  walls  of  stone 
on  either  side,  and  ended  just  a  few  feet 
south  of  Ihe  jutting  ledge  ;  so  that  the 
young  chief  had  to  leap  from  the  brink 
of  the  gorge  to  the  edge  of  the  platform. 
There  he  looked  around,  and  behind 
him  rose  up  the  flat  surface  of  thunder- 
split  rock.  Then  he  walked  to  the 
further  end  of  it,  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  his  tufted  bow  and  sheaf  of  ar- 
rows, loosened  his  belt  of  wampum, 
oast  down  his  terrible  stone  axe,  and 
leaned  his  pointed  spear  against  the 
yast  wall  of  the  terrace.  Then  he  took 
from  the  bag  the  pigments  and  the 
painting  implements,  and  before  mid- 
day he  had  sketched,  upon  the  rock^ 
background,  the  yast  outline  of  his 
picture. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
completed  the  totem  of  his  tribe,  when 
he  was  nearest  the  gorge  and  farthest 
from  his  weapons,  that  a  fawn  darted 
from  the  chasm  to  the  plateau,  gathered 
up  its  affrighted  form  at  sight  of  him, 
and  then  sprang  sheer  oyer  the  brink. 
The  next  instant  an  Algonquin  warrior 
leaped  upon  the  ledge.  A  startled  look 
at  the  Iroquois,  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  pictograph,  two  panther  bounds. 
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and  the  hereditaiy  foes  were  straggling 
in  a  death  grapple,  upon  the  eaves  of 
the  precipice.  Sometimes  they  leaned 
far  over  the  brink,  and  then,  unitedly, 
bent  back,  like  twin  pine  trees,  over- 
blown. Both  were  unarmed;  for  the 
Algonquin  had  not  suspected  an  enem^ 
in  a  place  where  the  foot  of  an  Iroauois 
had  never  trod,  and  the  weapons  ox  his 
adversary  were  distant  from  them  a 
bow-shot  So,  with  terrible  strength, 
and  zeal,  and  skill,  each  sought  to  over- 
throw the  other,  until,  in  the  strug^e, 
they  fell,  still  clutched  together,  upon 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  battle-ground. 
There,  with  tremendous  throes  and 
throbs  of  anger,  they  lay,  until  the  sha- 
dows of  the  cliff  had  stretched  far  over 
the  bosom  of  the  sparkling  river. 

*'  Let  us  rise,"  said  the  Algonquin. 
The  warriors  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
stood  gazing  at  each  other. 

There  they  stood,  upon  tiiat  terrible 
brink.  The  touch  of  a  nand  would  have 
precipitated  either  upon  the  fragmentary 
shore  below. 

I*  Let  us  not  perish,"  said  the  Algon- 
quin, ^*Uke  the  raccoon  and  the  fox, 
starving  in  the  death-lock,  but  let  us 
die  like  braves." 

The  Lroquois  listened. 

*•  Do  you  go,"  continued  the  Algon- 
quin, "  tell  the  warriors  of  my  tribe  to 
come,  that  they  may  witness  it,  and  I 
will  leap  with  you  from  this  ledge  upon 
the  death  below." 

The  Iroquois  smiled. 

"Stay,"  added  the  Algonquin,  "I 
am  a  child.  Do  I  not  know  the  fate  of 
an  Iroquois,  who  would  venture  within 
the  camp  of  my  people  ?  Remain  you, 
until  my  return,  that  the  history  of  my 
deed  may  be  inscribed  with  ^t  you 
have  pictured  upon  these  rocks." 

The  Iroquois  smiled  again,  and  said, 
"I  wait"  The  Algonquin  bounded 
from  the  parapet  and  was  gone. 

Left  to  himself,  the  Iroquois  collected 
together  his  painting  implements,  and 
filled  with  bmUant  colors  the  outlines 
he  had  sketched  upon  the  wall.  Then 
he  cast  his  spear  far  into  the  sparkling 
river,  and  sent  the  stone  axe  circling 
through  the  w,  until  it  splashed  far  out 
in  the  stream,  and  ho  broke  the  tufted 


bow  with  his  powerful  arms,  and  snap* 
ped  his  feathered  arrows  one  by  one. 
Then  he  girded  on  his  gorgeous  belt  of 
wampum,  and  waited.  Of  whom  was 
he  dreaming,  as  he  sat  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  the  pictograph  ?  Was  it  not  of 
tiie  blue-eyed  maiden,  with  cheeks  like 
the  flush  of  sunset  on  the  snow  ? 

The  Iroquois  waited.  Then  he  heard 
a  murmur,  as  of  the  wind  stirring  the 
leaves,  then  the  rustle  of  rapid  footsteps, 
and,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  the  chffs 
above  him  were  thronged  with  Algoa- 
quin  warriors.  There  was  silence  for 
an  instant,  and  then  an  hundred  bows 
were  bent,  an  hundred  bow-strings 
snapped,  an  hundred  arrows  convolved 
through  the  air,  and  struck  him !  fiat 
as  he  turned  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  ene- 
mies, a  warrior  form  bounded  upon  the 
parapet ;  it  caught  the  figure,  studded 
with  arrows  and  tottering  upon  the 
brink,  in  its  arms,  and  screamed  into 
the  dying  ears,  "  I  jam  here,  O  Iro- 
quois !"  and  then,  except  the  pictograph, 
nothing  human  remained  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  Palisades ! 

When  I  had  finished  the  legend, 
Mr.  Sumach  startled  the  echoes  with  a 
burst  of  fluting  that  defies  description. 
So  I  set  to  work  resolutely,  to  pack  up 
the  basket  for  I  thought  such  a  place 
as  the  one  we  were  visiting  did  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  art  to  make  it  interest- 
ing. After  the  packing  was  finished, 
we  started  off  for  the  boat  Mr.  Sumach 
tooting  over  the  rocks  in  a  marvelous 
manner,  until  we  came  to  the  place 
where  some  climbing  was  necessary,  and 
there  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  flute  dislocated  and  cased,  and  then 
it  fell  in  the  water,  where  iftr.  S.  had 
some  trouble  to  get  at  it  When  we 
got  to  the  place  of  anchorage,  we  found 
Uie  tide  had  risen,  and  the  grapnel  un- 
der water,  but  no  boat.  So  I  suppose 
the  otiier  end  of  the  rope  had  not  been 
tied  to  the  ring  in  the  bow.  We  had  a 
pretty  walk,  though,  to  Closter,  and 
iiired  another  boat  As  our  boat  was 
brought  home  next  day,  it  was  no  great 
matter,  but  I  wished  the  person  who 
found  it  for  us  had  found  also  the  oars 
and  the  thole  pins. 
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ON  my  waj  to  the  Trosacbs  and  Loch 
Katrine,  I  lodged  one  night  at  the 
very  snug  inn  which  intercepts  tourists 
at  the  Brigg  of  Turk,  near  the  royal 
hunting  forest  of  Glenfinlan,  and  just 
half  a  mile  from  the  hostel  of  Ard- 
cheanochrochan.  Formidable  as  the 
Torkish  name  was,  it  was  less  so  than 
the  unprononnocable  Gaelic  one.  By 
tarrying  there  overnight,  I  gained  an 
early  glimpse  of  my  first  Highland 
shepherd,  seated  on  a  rock,  enveloped 
in  a  shawl  of  hodden- gray,  which  en- 
tirely covered  him,  and  was  a  protection 
against  the  cold  drizzle.  Since  that  day, 
the  Scotch  shawl  has  become  American. 
The  simplest  variety  of  human  appar- 
el, after  the  fig-leaf  and  the  fur,  must 
have  been  the  web  of  rude  doth, 
wrought,  as  the  Arab  and  Indian  now 
work  it,  by  means  of  a  warp  stretched 
on  the  earth,  and  a  shuttle  fiying  across 
it  with  the  woof-thread.  Between  this 
and  the  Jacquard  loom,  there  is  a  vast 
stretch  of  progress ;  yet  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  observe  what  showy  and  even 
ele^nt  textures  come  out  of  these  pri- 
mitive instruments.  The  early  raiment 
probably  did  not  vary  much  from  the 
parallelogram  of  white  cotton,  which 
the  Hindoo  gracefully  winds  about  him, 
and  which  he,  at  other  times,  wreathes 
into  a  manifold  turban,  when  the  sun 
beats  too  hotly  for  any  European  hat 
or  umbrella.  This  long-cloth,  as  it  is 
technically  called-^and  the  name  has 
crept  into  the  commercial  parlance  of 
the  world — admits  of  every  variety  of 
adjustment,  according  to  the  figure, 
means,  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  Seen 
in  contrast  with  the  ebony  or  olive  skin 
of  the  Hindoo,  and  among  the  pal- 
mary foliage  of  tropical  trees,  it  leaves 
scarcely  anything  to  be  desired,  and  is, 
in  truth,  the  elementary  origin  of  all 
sculptured  drapery.  The  great  bas- 
relief  of  Flazman,  in  the  antechamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  which 
commemorates  Sir  William  Jones,  by 
representing  him  as  one  of  a  group 
compiling  the  digest  of  Indian  Law, 
illustrates  this  flexibility  of  the  sitnple 
web,  which  may  be  seen  in  several  con- 
formations on  the  three  Brahmin  sages. 
The  consummate  taste  of  Flaxman  led^ 
him  to  seize  at  once  on  this  native  trait, 
and  he  is  true  to  Asiatic  costume.  The 
Cummerbundt  which    renders    to    the 


lower  castes  that  service  which  gave  a 
name  to  Gallia  Braceata,  is  twisted  as 
ungracefully  as  is  the  Scotch  shawl  by 
a  Glasgow  clerk,  when  he  out-highlands 
the  Highlander, 

A  garb  so  simple  and  obvious  must 
have  commended  itself  to  every  nation 
which  possessed  the  textile  art;  and, 
assuredly,  tiie  investigations  of  our  day 
do  not  lead  antiquaries  back  to  any  pe- 
riod when  the  loom  was  unknown.  Such 
savages  as  are  ignorant  of  the  shut- 
tle, have  degenerated  from  a  more  luxu- 
rious people,  who  once  flaunted  in  its 
motlev  products.  It  is  not  in  conti- 
nental Asia  that  we  find  any  such  bar- 
barism; because  from  thence  we  de- 
rive the  shawl,  both  name  and  thing. 
Cashmere  was  long  fEunous  for  shawls, 
properly  so  called,  before  Europe  knew 
anything  of  an  article  now  so  largely 
included  in  commerce.  To  the  looms 
of  this  delightful  region  we  also  owe 
the  species  of  cloth  universally  known 
as  cassimeres,  or  •cashmeres.  While 
that  country  was  under  the  king  of 
Candahar,  the  shawl-business  alone  em- 
ployed forty  thousand  frames.  The 
finest  of  these  are  believed  to  be  woven 
of  the  warmest,  or  most  non-conducting 
material  ever  used  by  man.  The  long 
shawls  were  a  hundred  and  twenty- six 
inches  by  fifty-four;  and  the  square 
shawls  were  about  seventy  inches.  The 
elegant  blending  of  colors  was  as  much 
admired  as  the  texture.  These  superb 
coverings  loaded  the  camels  of  caravans 
and  cafilas,  pressing  on  their  weary 
marches  to  Northern  India,  Cabul,  Tax- 
tary,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  Ap  to  va- 
lue, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  time 
has  been  when  a  celebrated  London 
dealer  held  one  of  his  cashmere  shawls 
at  five  hundred  ffuineas.  Napoleon's 
introduction  of  ttie  Thibet  goat  into 
France  is  justly  recorded  among  his 
pacific  benefits  to  mankind.  The  shawl 
which  M.  Jacquard  wove  for  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  during  the  breathing 
time  of  Amiens,  came  from  a  loom,  or 
machine,  which  cost  twenty  thousand 
francs.  The  wool  of  the  cashmere 
goat  is  daily  spun  and  woven  in  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley. 

If  any  one  cares  to  inquire  about 
Hebrew  shawls,  he  need  only  make  his 
beginning  at  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
synagogues  of  New  York.    When  peo- 
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pie  wonder  in  Broadway,  why  Mr. 
Cohen  or  Mr.  Levi  wears  his  shawl 
with  80  matchless  a  nonchalance,  the 
fiolntion  is,  that  he  has  practiced  it 
ever  since  his  boyhood,  in  the  putting 
on  of  the  Tallith,  or  prayer-cloak, 
which  every  devoat  Israelite  wears  at 
his  public  devotions.  Some  of  these 
are  vexr  beantifol.  And  while  the 
young  banker's  clerk,  of  Wall-street, 
reduces  his  Judaism  to  a  minimum,  by 
lotting  his  synagogue-cloak  shrink  into 
a  mere  scarf  about  his  shoulders,  the 
venerable  Polish  or  Syrian  Jew,  such 
as  we  have  opcasionally  met  on  high 
festivals,  covers  his  whole  body,  and 
even  his  head,  with  this  token  of  rever- 
ence. We  have  been  told  that  the 
fringe,  which  is  upon  the  ends  of  tiiis 
silken  shawl,  is  annexed  in  compHanoe 
with  a  precept  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Moses,*  which  says :  •»  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that 
they  make  them  fringes  in  the  borders 
of  their  garments,  tlm>ughout  their  ge- 
nerations, and  that  they  put  upon  Sie 
fringe  of  the  borders  a  nbband  of  blue." 
The  name  of  these  fringes  is  Tsitsith, 
meaning  **  flowers,"  or  a  "flower-like 
ornament."  With  this  we  are,  how- 
ever, less  concerned  than  with  the 
shawl-like  character  of  the  Oriental 
mande,  which  is,  after  all,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  sheet  and  the  blanket, 
of  which  the  former  is  worn  by  the 
Indian  of  Bengal,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Indian  of  Michilimackinao.  So 
widely  distributed  is  the  gentleman's 
shawl,  that  the  trapper  of  the  West 
wears  a  blue  mantle  named,  from  a  town 
in  Gloucestershire,  a  Stroud ;  and  the 
South  American  ambassador  wraps  his 
shoulders  in  a  figured  texture  £rom 
Thibet  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
no  doubt,  wore  the  shawl,  now  called  a 
shelm^  by  the  Arabs.  **  It  is  almost  a 
general  custom,"  says  Bishop  Pooocke, 
**  among  the  Arabs  and  Mahometan  na- 
tives of  Egypt,  to  wear  a  large  blanket, 
either  white  or  brown ;  and  in  summer, 
a  blue  and  white  cotton  sheet :  putting 
one  comer  over  the  left  shoulder,  they 
bring  it  behind,  and  under  the  right  arm. 
and  so  over  their  bodies,  throwing  it  be- 
Innd  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  so  the 
right  arm  is  left  bare  for  action."  f    Mr. 


Lane,  who,  with  characteristic  fidelitp', 
brou^t  back  from  Cairo  as  minute  an 
account  of  the  modem  Egyptian  ward- 
robe as  if  heiiad  been  a  tailor  in  search 
of  Arab  fashion-cards,  speaks  thus :  **  A 
kind  of  blue  and  white  plaid  (called 
mildyeh)  is  also  worn  by  some  men ; 
but  more  commonly  by  women,  in  the 
account  of  whose  dress  it  will  be  fully 
described :  the  men  throw  it  over  their 
shoulders,  or  wrap  it  about  the  body.'* 
As  afterwards  described,  this  is  almost 
a  tartan,  **  woven  in  small  checkers  (^ 
blue  and  white,  or  cross  stripes,  with  a 
mixture  of  red  at  each  end."| 

Antiquity  is  all  in  favor  of  the  shawL 
Not  to  meddle  with  Fingal,  whidi  Mr. 
Macaulay  takes  as  his  standard  of  im- 

Sudent  forgery,!  we  beg  leave  to  dip  a 
ttle  into  Uie  Talmud,  which  is  so  well 
authenticated,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
vastness,  many  Russian  Jews  have 
thought  it  wortii  while  to  commit  it  all 
to  their  memories.  U  In  both  Talmuds 
— to  wit,  that  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of 
Babylon — an  invento^T"  of  Hebrew  gar- 
ments is  eiven,  in  eighteen  particulars. 
Among  these,  is  the  shawl  masculine — 
not,  indeed,  called  by  its  Hebrew  name, 
Tallith ;  but  by  a  Greek  name,  in  He- 
brew letters,  Kolbin,  ihotis, KoXofiiov,^ 
Though  the  Colobium  of  the  Romans  is 
said  to  have  been  the  sleeveless  mantle, 
or  poncho,  out  of  which  grew  the  tunic,** 
we  dare  assert  it  was  the  Haik  or  Hyke, 
universal  among  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs 
of  Africa  and  tb«  Levant ;  a  garb  which, 
whether  floating  upon  the  haunches  of 
a  fleet  Arabian,  or  swathed  around  the 
sleeping  Bedouin,  is  far  more  pictur- 
esque than  the  best  fit  of  a  French 
dress-coat. 

The  »*webof  Penelope"  has  become 
proverbial,  as  descriptive  of  the  domg 
and  undoing  effected  oy  rich  and  beauti- 
ful widows — Penelopes  telam  retexere — 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  it  was  a  shawl  for  her  traveled 
husband.  The  whole  thing  is  in  tiie 
nineteenth  book  of  tiie  Odyssey,  and  we 
would  gladly  give  it  in  Greek ;  but,  as 
our  younger  lady-readers  may  not  have 
gone  so  far,  Cowper's  exact  rendering 
must  suffice : 

"  I  gave  to  him,  xnyself,  a  brazen  sword, 
A  purple  cloak  magnificent" 


%  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  vol  L,  pp.  48  and  73. 

J  History  of  England,  Lond.  ed.,  vol  iiL,  p.  363.    Note. 
Professor  Gfrorer,  of  Stuttgart,  in  his  Historv  of  Prim.  Chriftianitv. 
H  Ughtfoot  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Luc.  ix..  3.  •♦ 


t  Vol  I,  p.  190. 


Gellias,  vii.  12. 
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The  radiant  colors  of  the  Mexican 
Uanket,  now  familiar  to  oar  eyes  upon 
the  shoulders  of  returned  Califomians, 
and  the  grotesque  but  ample  flow  of  the 
South  American  poncho,  are  going  far 
to  conyince  us  that  our  priggish  and 
succinct  style  of  body-coats,  surtouts, 
box-coats,  and  oaped  top-coats,  must 
give  place  to  some  felicitous  blending 
of  art  and  nature,  as  in  the  shawl.  A 
simple  web  of  party-colored  cloth,  as 
we  naye  alreadv  said,  is  an  element 
of  beauty,  which  gives  employment  to 
every  aesthetic  talent  belonging  to  the 
arts  of  dress,  of  pamting,  or  of  sculpture. 
These  qualities  belong  to  the  gentleman's 
shawl,  which,  we  proceed  to  show,  was 
the  ancient  Pallium,  the  etymological 
origin  alike  of  the  funereal  pall,  and  the 
lamb's-wool  vestment  bestowed  on  an 
archbishop  by  the  pope.  Those  Widely 
err,  who  think  of  the  pallium  as  what  we 
call  a  made-up  ganoent ;  it  was,  in  the 
beginning,  a  square,  or  oblong  piece  of 
cloth — that  is,  a  shawl ;  and  the  won- 
derful functions  ^ich  it  discharges  in 
the  marble  relics  of  art,  are  due  to  this, 
its  free  and  unconventional  character. 
It  was  taken  right  from  the  loom,  with- 
I  out  so  much  as  a  hem,  and  without 
tailoring.  This  Himaiion,  or  outer  gar- 
ment, was  often  used  as  a  blanket,  or 
even  a  bed.  Like  the  Scotch  shawl,  it 
was  generally  party-colored,  and  often 
had  a  fringe.  **  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  murex,  the  kermes,  the 
argol,  and  &e  safFron.  Pale  green  was 
also  worn.  The  pallium  of  one  color 
(iBioxj^oop  IfAOTiov)^  literally,  the  **  self- 
colored  blanket,"  was  distinguished  from 
the  variegated  (nomlXov)  :  and,  of  this 
latter  class,  the  simplest  kinds  were  the 
striped,  in  which  the  effect  was  produced 
by  mserting,  alternately,  a  woof  of  differ- 
ent colors ;  and  the  check,  or  plaid  (scu- 
tidatunu,  tessdatum)^  in  which  the  same 
colors  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  exhibit- 
ed, at  the  Olympic  games,  a  plaid,  hav- 
ing his  name  woven  in  the  squares,  in 
golden  letters."*  To  show  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  ancient  blanket-shawl,  we 
might  borrow  statements  from  the  clas- 
sics, of  its  use  as  a  bed,  a  carpet,  a  cur- 
tain, a  sail,  a  housing,  a  swaddling- 
dotb,  and  a  winding-sheet.    Just  as 


Glengarry,  or  McCallum  More,  lays  off 
his  tartan,  so  Telemachus  puts  off  his 
purple  shawl,  when  about  to  try  his 
father's  bow.j 

Now  if  Mr.  Philip  Chesterfield  or  Mr. 
George  Washington  Howard  chooses  to 
object  to  the  gentleman's  shawl  on  the 
score  of  ungracefulness,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  join  issue  with  him,  on  a  point 
in  which' we  have  all  the  Muses  on  our 
side.  If  that  excellent  Gentile  priest, 
the  Abb6  Winkelmann,  could  be  brought 
into  court,  he  would  bring  along  with 
him  the  Berlin  gem,  of  which  he  says 
that  *'  it  holds  among  intaglios  the  same 
place  which  Homer  occupies  among  po- 
ets." Here,  among  five  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  we  should  observe 
Polynices  and  Parthenopaeus  arrayed 
in  the  pallium.  And,  as  we  already 
meet  Scottish  gentlemen  in  the  woollen 
line,  who  sport  a  gold  shawl-pin,  espe- 
cially when  snow  or  rain  inauce  tnat 
truly  Highland  fold  of  the  plaid  which 
leaves  a  semblance  of  hood  and  sleeves, 
so  the  ancients  came  to  employ  a  brooch, 
nfQovrj,  or  fibula,  over  the  right  shoulder. 
The  statue  of  Phocion,  in  the  Vatican, 
is  thus  presented,  and  no  one  can  look 
at  even  a  print  of  this,  without  recog- 
nizing the  folds  of  the  shawl,  t  Ana 
hereby  hangs  a  tale.  "  Phocion's 
wife,"  says  Aelian,  "wore  Phocion's 
plaid,"  but  Xanthippe  would  not  appear 
in  that  of  Socrates. §  The  aforesaid  pal- 
lium was  part  of  a  Greek  philosopher's 
stock  in  trade,  as  necessary  as  the  white 
cravat  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  called, 
from  its  want  of  nap,  tribon ;  in  Latin, 
palliastrum.  Antisthenes  first  doubled 
his  blanket,  and  the  other  Cynics  fol- 
lowed suit ;  it  is  well  known  that  Dio- 
genes lived  and  died  in  a  shawl.  The 
word  "palliate"  is  derived  from  the 
muffling  disguise  of  this  garment.  || 

We  nave  strayed  sadly  off  from  our 
shepherd  at  the  Brigg  o'  Turk,  with 
his  scanty  plaid.  Let  us  return  to  say, 
that  according  to  Pennant,  it  is  a  striped 
or  variegated  cloth,  worn  as  a  garment 
by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The 
Gaelic  word  is  plaide ;  which  Jamieson, 
our  best  Scotch  authority,  interprets 
"  an  outer  loose  weed  of  tartan  worn  b^ 
the  Highlanders."^  The  tartan  is 
**  doth  checkered  with  stripes  of  various 
colors."    All  who  are  versed  in  Celtio 


•  Mr.  Yates's  art  "  PaUium,"  in  Smith's  Antiquities, 

t  Mas.  Pio-Clement,  torn,  l,  tav.  43.    Cited  by  Yates,  uhi  supra, 

i  Aelian,  Yar.  HisC,  ed^  Tauchnitz,  p.  109. 


t  Homer,  Od.  xxi.,  1J8. 
II  Smith,  p.  720. 
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annals  know  that  oach  pattern  of  this 
cro88-barred  or  striped  woollen  is  claim- 
ed hj  some  clan.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
shop  in  Argyll- street,  Glasgow,  where 
one  might  furnish  himself  with  any  of 
these  insignia;  and  a  costly  work  has 
appeared,  representing  all  the  Highland 
chieftains,  each  in  the  family  tartan. 
But  the  proper  and  distinctive  name  of 
the  gray  or  striped  shawl,  as  worn  in 
the  lowlands,  and  noted  in  Guy  Man- 
nering,  is  the  maad  or  maud.  The 
shepherd's  plaid,  now  strangely  become 
a  fashionable  adornment,  has  been  for 


generations  the  protection  of  the  Scot- 
tish hind>  against  mists  little  short  of 
rain,  and  during  snows.  The  caprices 
of  dress  are  drolL  Young  fellows  come 
from  abroad,  wearing  with  much  com- 
placency the  clasp-pouch  or  gihtcUrCn 
which  not  long  ago  was  the  symbol  of 
a  courier,  and  which,  before  that,  was 
the  huntsman's  game-bag.  But  the 
mercury  being  near  zero  at  this  present 
writing,  I  will  not  breathe  a  word  against 
a  mode  so  warm,  so  pliant,  so  time- 
honored,  and  so  sensible,  as  tiiat  of  the 
Scotch  maud.  i 


SNIP-SNAP. 


CYNTHIA  SUSAN  SIMPSON,  age 
eighteen,  with  the  pretty  talent  of 
pleasmg  men,  was  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  the  little  Marrow-Squash  Val- 
ley. 

This  little  talent  of  pleasing  men  is 
sometimes  given  by  nature  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  every  other 
accomplishment,  or  the  means  of 
procurmg  any;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  wiUi  Cynthia,  who  had  good 
Yankee  sense,  and  a  vein  of  spright- 
Kness  in  her  composition,  which  latter, 
OS  I  take  it,  reqmres  several  other  ta- 
lents for  its  support,  otherwise  it  soon 
degenerates  into  silliness — whence  it 
sours  into  vulgar  ill-nature  in  the  coun- 
try girl— in  the  lady  of  society  into  sar- 
casm. 

Cynthia  was  pretty,  in  the  freshness 
of  her  age.  American  beauty  comes 
forth  like  a  flower,  an4  is  cut  down. 
The  loveliness  of  girlhood  rarely  ripens 
in  the  matron.  And  Cynthia  was  omud 
to  risk  her  loveliness,  no  doubt;  for 
whilst  she  encouraged  the  attentions  of 
many  "beaux,**  who,  in  the  language 
of  her  society,  "  went  to  see  her  "  even- 
ing after  evening,  at  the  snug  farm- 
house of  her  father,  whenever  any  of 
these  swains  took  the  opportuni^  to 
press  upon  her  notice  the  nature  of  his 
case,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  its 
speedy  cure,  &e  cut  the  matter  short 
with  him. 

Truth  must  bo  said,  that  amongst  aU 
her  admirers  there  was  not  one  who  was 
a  priori — tiiat  is,  before  a  reciprocation 
of  his  love  took  place — a  very  desirable 
match  for  her. 


The  richest  was  Seth  Taggart,  who 
paid  his  last  visit  \m  her  one  afternoon, 
m  a  brand  new  suit  of  glossy,  fine,  black 
broad-cloth.  Pretty  Cyntiiia  vras  alone, 
and  prepared  by  previous  experience  to 
discern  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
assault  upon  the  Malakoff  or  her  affec- 
tions. She  pursed  her  pretty  little 
mouth,  and  sewed,  with  nimble-glancing 
fingers,  on  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the  old 
s^piire's  shirts,  of  unbleached  cotton; 
and  thought  to  herself  what  a  fool  Sedi 
Taggart  was,  and  wondered  how  he 
would  get  out  of  the  ^z  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  how  he  could  dare 
to  think  she  had  given  him  encourage- 
ment— and  looked — very  bewitching. 
Poor  Seth  sat  on  the  verge  of  his  chair, 
and  gazed  throuc;h  the  window,  which 
was  open,  into  the  woods,  but  his  was 
a  mind  like  that  of  Wordsworth's  Pe- 
ter, 

*'  A  primrose,  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  j>rnnro0e  was  to  bim, 
And  nothmg  more." 

He  did  not  find  any  inspiration  in  the 
woods,  so  he  began  to  look  into  the 
ashes. 

**  Miss  Cynthia,"  said  he,  at  lengtfai 
'*  did  you  ever  see  a  crow  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Seth,"  said  she,  folding 
her  gusset,  and  looking  down  at  it  de- 
murely as  a  mouse. 

"  Black— am't  it  ?"  said  Sefli. 

*•  Very." 

Then  came  a  pause.  "  Dam  it— I 
wish  she*d  help  me  out,"  said  Seth  in 
his  own  thou^t  *'The  little  minx 
knows  what  I  want  to  say,  and  she 
might  help  me  to  say  it" 
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Wbat  man  has  not  thought  this  be- 
fore now,  at  courting  time — and  wished 
to  borrow  feminine  tact,  and  the  larger 
experience  of  women,  to  help  him  oat 
of  the  slongh  of  despond  he  is  be^- 
ning  to  sink  into  ?  What  man  would 
not  ^re  the  world  to  know  how  the 
lost  man,  who  offered  himself  to  her, 
got  through  with  it  ? 

**£Ter  see  an  owl?^'  said  Seth,  at 
length,  fedling  back  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. 

"Often,  Mr.  Seth,"  lisped  pretty 
Cynthia. 

"  It's  got  big  eyes — ain't  it,  now  I" 

"Very  big  eyes,"  said  she. 

Seth  grew  angry.  Angry  with  him- 
self, no  doubt;  but  anger,  like  Phoebus 
Apollo  at  sunset,  glows  brightest  in  re- 
flection. He  thought  it  a  "mean 
shame,"  she  wouldn't  "  help  him  out," 
while  she  sat  there,  looking  "^ood 
enough  to  eat,"  and  laughing  at  him, 
as  eren  his  blunt  perception  told  him, 
whilst  her  .attention  was  apparen^ 
bestowed  upon  the  shirt-sleeve.  He 
wished  it  were  his  shirt  she  was  stitch- 
ing so  assiduously.  He  stirred  up  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  almost  made 
ap  his  mind  that  "  he  wam't  going  to 
give  her  another  chance  at  him ;"  but 
Cynthia  dropped  her  cotton-ball,  and 
Selh,  not  rinng  from  his  chair,  stretch- 
ed out  his  long,  lank  arm,  and  picked 
it  up.  He  touched  her  hand,  as  she 
took  it  back,  and  an  electric  shock 
thrilled  throiu^  his  yeins,  aqd  made 
him  feel  "aU  oyer— ever  so,"  as  he 
some  time  afterwards  expressed  the  sen- 
sation to  me. 

"  Miss  Cynthy,  may  be  you  are  fond 
of  maple  candy  ?"  , 

"  Very,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Seth,  rising,  "  the 
next  time  I  come,  I'll  try  and  bnng  you 
a  great  gob." 

Hut  as  he  rode  home,  behind  his  old 
farm  mare,  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
reckon  I  ain't  going  back  to  court  a 
gal  who  sees  a  feller  in  a  fix,  and  neyer 
helps  him."  And  sore  enoueh,  he 
neyer  did  return.  Miss  Cynthia  lost 
her  richest  loyer,.  and  many  folks,  eyen 
to  this  day,  belieye  she  wished  him 
back  affain.  It  is  the  way  of  women  to 
want  the  thing  that  can't  be  had.  At 
least,  so  men  say  (if  not  in  practice, 
in  theory),  and  Cynthia's  mouth  water- 
ed, I  dare  say,  for  many  a  week  after, 
for  that  gob  of  maple  candy. 

The  Moral.  Let  every  man,  oh! 
VOL.  vn.— 20 


pret^  girl,  pay  court  to  you  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  in  your  way,  and  help 
him  out  at  that,  being  sure,  however, 
that  you  are  in  harmony  with  his  mode 
of  procedure.  Never  disturb  ice-cream 
when  it  is  going  to  freeze ;  nor  hh  ib^ 
pot  as  it  begins  to  boil ;  nor  make  a 
false  step  and  get  out  of  time,  when 
your  partner  is  meditating  a  rever$  in 
the  (Utix  tempsy  or  the  polka.  Many  a 
declaration  of  affection  has  been  fright- 
ened off  by  some  wrong  note  sung  in 
the  treble  of  the  duet,  which  put  it 
out  of  harmony. 

Cynthia,  thoug^h  so  pretty  a  girl,  and 
so  experienced  in  the  art  of  saying 
"no,"  to  an  offer  of  marriage,  had  yet 
a  good  deal  to  learn  in  her  own  craft ; 
and,  indeed,  no  experience  ever  primes 
a  woman  for  the  decisive  moment. 
Each  case  must  be  met  on  principle, 
and  not  on  precedent.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  discover,  in  this  story  of  "Snip- 
Snap,"  how  far  pretty  Cynthia  profited 
by  the  experience  she  prided  herself 
upon  in  the  rejection  of  ner  lovers. 

It  was  a  mellow  autumn  morning,  and 
a  russet  glow  had  tinged  the  woods  at 
the  back  of  'Squire  Simpson's  home- 
stead. It  was  Seth  Taggart's  wedding- 
day.  He  was  to  marry,  that  evening, 
Susie  Chase — a  smiling  little  rose-bua 
of  a  wife,  to  whom  he  found  plenty  of 
tilings  to  say,  as  sweet  to  Susie's  ears 
as  to  her  lips  his  maple  candy..  Cyn- 
thia, as  one  of  her  best  friends,  was  to 
be  bridesmaid;  and  as  she  wished  to 
shine  that  night,  in  all  her  bravery,  and 
wanted  some  new  ribbons  for  her  head- 
dress, this  want  tempted  her  abroad,  a 
little  after  nooi),  when  the  harvest-fields 
were  quiet  and  the  yoked  oxen  stood 
relieved  from  labor,  leisurely  chewing 
the  sweet  morsel  reserved  for  that  soft, 
sunny  hour  of  rest,  as  men  of  business 
use  to  do  the  thought  of  the  last  letter 
written  by  the  hand  thejr  love,  till  th* 
burden  of  the  day  is  laid  aside,  put- 
ting it  apart  (with  all  ite  woman's  non- 
sense, and  half  unreasonable  fancies), 
pure  from  the  contact  of  the  pile  of 
yellow  letters  lying  on  their  desk — of- 
lering^  upon  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Mammon. 

Our  pretty  Cynthia  tripped  alonff  her 
path,  scattering  a  cloud  of  grasshop- 
pers and  crickete,  as  she  stepped ;  and 
m  her  silly  little  pride  of  beliehood  her 
heart*  held,  though  she  would  not  have 
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oonfessed  the  thoogbt,  that  her  rdatire 
Talue  to  her  growd  of  beaux  was  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  one  woman 
to  many  grasshoppers. 

At  a  turn  in  the  path,  she  came  sad- 
den I7  on  one  of  these  admirers — Frank 
flandy.  Frank's  faoe  flashed.  He  had 
been  thinking  of  her  when  she  surprised 
him — thinking  of  her  all  that  day  and 
through  a  sleepless  night ;  and  in  those 
hoars  the  Cynthia  of  his  fancy  had 
smiled  on  him,  and  laid  her  gentle  hand 
in  his,  and  had  been  gathered  to  his 
heart — it  was  a  shook  to  come  thus 
suddenly  upon  so  different  a  reality. 
Ax  the  moment  he  encountered  her,  he 
was  indulging  himself  in  an  imaginary 
love  scene,  in  which  he  was  calling  her, 
in  heart,  **  My  Cynthia,  my  love,"  and 
at  the  sudden  sight  of  her,  all  such 
presumptuous  fancies  fled  in  haste,  and 
nid  themselves,  shrinking  like  vari- 
tinted  coral  polvpes  when  danger  ap- 
proaches— each  mto  the  recesses  of  its 
celL 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Cynthia," 
he  said,  stammering  before  he  gathered 
self-possession,  and  accustomed  Jiim- 
self  to  her  presence.  "  I  was  on  my 
way  to  make  ^ou  a  calL  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  turn  round  and  walk 
with  you." 

*'  I  am  not  going  far,  Mr.  Frank,  only 
into  the  village,  for  some  ribbon  for  my 
hatr,  and  gentlemen  dislike  shopping," 
(knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  would 
go  with  her). 

**I  know  where  a  wild  hop- vine 
grows,"  said  he,  ''it  would  make  a 
much  prettier  ornament  for  your  hair 
than  any  ribbons  you  could  buy  in  the 
villaffe." 

"  And  will  you  get  me  some  ?" 

**  Turn  this  way  into  ttie  woods,  and 
spare  me  half  an  hour  while  I  twist  it 
into  a  wreath.  I  am  going  away  from 
here  to-morrow,  perhaps.  I  have  been 
offered  a  professorship  in  a  school  of 
agriculture." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Handy." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Cynthia  re- 
sumed, a  little  hurriedly:  **I  should 
think  you  would  like  going  away  from 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  tempt  a 
young  gentleman  to  remain  among 
us." 

**I  shall  like  it,  in  some  respects, 
better  than  my  present  life,"  said  £buidy. 
•*  This  farmer's  life,  when  there  are  no 
higher  interests  to  accompany  it,  does 
not  draw  out  the  best  energies  t)f  a 


man.  His  nature,  like  his  thoughts, 
goes  round  and  round  in  the  routine, 
uke  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  and  makes  no 
progress." 

**This  man  thinks  higher  things 
than  I  think,"  was  Cynthia's  thought 
as  he  said  this,  and,^  for  a  moment* 
she  felt  humbled  in  his  presence;  but 
she  rallied  her  pretensions,  remembered 
her  bellehood  and  her  conquests,  and 
the  light  in  which  she  always  had  been 
looked  upon  by  all  her  lovers,  and  was 
almost  disposed  to  revenge  upon  Frank 
Handy  the  passmg  feeling  of  mferiority. 
Frank  stood  in  silence,  twining  the  hop- 
wreath  for  her  head.  He  did  not  speak. 
His  thoughts  were  busied  with  the 
words  that  he  would  say  to  her  when  he 
broke  silence.  He  was  satisfied  to  have 
her  waiting  at  bis  side — waiting  for  the 
hop-wreaui,  wjth  its  pale  green  bells, 
that  he  was  twining  leisurely;  and 
Cynthia  grew  impatient  as  she  found 
he  did  not  speak  to  her.  She  addressed 
him  several  questions,  which  he  answer- 
ed with  an  air  of  preoccupation.  She 
wandered  from  his  side  a  few  yards 
among  the  rocks,  turning  over  with  her 
foot  some  pebbles  covered  with  gray 
and  orange  moss,  and  disturbing  all  the 
swarm  of  busy  insect  life,  which  made 
its  home  there.  The  influences  of  the 
day  stole  into  her  heart,  and  made  her 
answers  more  soft  and  natural. 

At  last  Handy  broke  silence,  calling 
her  to  him,  as  she  stood  watching  the 
stir  which  the  point  of  her  foot  had  pro- 
duced in  an  ant-hill. 

»*  Miss  Cynthia." 

**Is  it  finished?"  she  said,  quickly. 

'*Not  the  garland — but  the  struggle 
in  my  breast  is  finished.  I  have  been 
questioning  with  myself  whether  I 
snould  say  to  you  what  I  am  about  to 
say." 

Cynthia  gathered  a  leaf,  and  began 
slowly  to  tear  apart  its  delicate  veins 
and  nbres. 

**  Miss  Cynthia,  is  it  pleasant  to  you 
to  have  a  man  say  he  loves  you  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Handy.  I  sup- 
pose so.  That  is,  I  think  it  is  very 
embarrassing  sometimes." 

**  Why  embarrassing.  Miss  Cynthia  ?" 

He  was  taking  her  on  a  new  tack.  It 
was  different  from  anything  she  had 
ever  before  experienced.  She  did  not 
like  this  way  of  having  his  offer. 

**It  is  embarrassing  when  I  know 
that  my  only  answer  can  bo  No,"  she 
said,  looking  bim  in  the  face  a  moment. 
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and  then  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  lime 
leaf  she  was  dissecting. 

**  It  would  be  more  embarrassing,  1 
think,  if  you  were  not  so  snre/'  he  said, 
'*  and  if  70a  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration.** 

**It  never  wants  any  consideration 
with  me,"  she  answered. 

»*  What!  did  you  never  place  before 
your  mind  the  subject  01  marriage? 
Have  you  been  satisfied  with  the  vain 
triumphs  of  a  belle?  And  did  you 
never  look  beyond,  to  see  what  the 
happy  duties  of  a  wife,  and  the  sweet 
ties  of  home  miffht  be  ? 

Cynthia  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was 
affected  and  constrained.  **  What  non- 
sense, Mr.  Handy !" 

'*It  is  not  nonsense,*'  he  replied; 
**  such  thoughts  are  fit  for  maiden  medi- 
tation— they  are  womanly — and  tooman- 
lyj  above  everything  else,  I  should  wish 
my  wife  to  be." 

*'  I  hope  she  may  be  all  you  wish  her, 
Mr.  Handy.  We  will  ^  now,  if  you 
please,  if  you  have  finished  my  gar- 
tnd." 

"It  is  not  ready  for  you  yet,"  said 
Handy,  passing  it  over  one  arm  while 
he  took  her  hand.  "  Cynthia,  beloved ! 
you  must  listen  to  me." 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  but  he  took 
it  again,  and  resumed.  '*  Tou  must  let 
me  feel  its  pulses  beat  against  my  hand, 
while  I  teU  you  the  secret  of  my  life — 
of  my  life,  for  I  have  always  loved  you. 
I  loved  you  when  you  were  a  blooming 
little  girl,  and  we  both  went  to  school 
to  Ezekias  Reed,  dear  Cynthia.  I  have 
loved  you  against  hope — at  times  against 
mv  better  reason.  I  have  hesitated  to 
tell  you  this,  because  encumbrances 
on  my  farm  made  my  position  less  than 
that  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  offered 
to  you.  I  have  watched  you  with  your 
other  admirers ;  and,  in  some  moments, 
have  not  Ihought  that  any  other  had 
your  preference,  so  that  other  men  have 
taken  their  chance  before  me.  This 
offer  of  a  professorship,  which  adds  a 
thousand  dollars  to  my  income,  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  address  you. 
Cynthia!  there  are  depths  of  tender- 
ness which  no  human  eye  has  ever  fa- 
thomed, in  many  a  strong  man's  heart — 
depths  which,  perhaps,  are  never,  by 
the  shallower  nature  of  vour  sex,  entire- 
ly reciprocated  or  understood.  It  is 
not  alone  my  heart,  it  is  my  very  nature 
— heart  ana  soul,  mind  and  strength — 
that  I  offer  to  you.    The  love  of  you, 


like  things  which  plants  absorb  and 
assimilate  into  their  own  growth,  has 
become  part  of  me.  This  is  a  tried  and 
true  affection,  Cynthia.  It  has  waited 
patiently  until  the  moment  came  when 
it  mi^t  be  offered  to  your  acceptance. 
Cynthia,  if  you  will  lay  this  little  hand 
in  mine"  (and  he  let  it  faU,  but  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  her),  **I  will 
strengthen  you,  and  elevate  you,  and 
guide  you.  You  shall  be  a  woman  of 
higher  rank  (as  God  ranks  woman),  for 
your  union  with  a  man's  stronger, 
steadier,  and  more  single-minded  nature; 
and,  Cynthia,  your  influence  for  good 
on  me  will  be  incalculable.  Who  can 
estimate  what  a  man  owes  to  the  affdo- 
tio'n  of  a  woman  ?  All  that  I  have  in 
me  that  is  good  will  be  doubled  by  your 
influence.  You  must  draw  forth — per- 
haps create — the  gentleness,  delicacies, 
and  the  tendernesses  that  complete  the 
manly  character." 

He  paused,  and  Cynthia  stood  with 
her  hand  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her 
mantle. 

**  No,"  she  said  slowly ;  •*  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Handy,  but  I  cannot  be  what  you 
wish  to  you." 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence 
between  them  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Cpmthia,  gathering  courage  with 
her  rising  pride,  continued : 

"I  am  not  good  enou^  to  answer 
your  expectations,  Mr.  Handy.  You 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of 
woman  who  will  satisfy  you." 

Handy  started,  and  his  face  flushed 
eagerly.  He  was  about  to  speak. 
Cynthia  caught  the  lighting  of  his  eyes; 
but  when  they  rested  on  her  face,  he 
said  that  her  words  were  not  wholly 
sincere,  and  the  look  faded. 

**  You  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  me, 
Miss  Cynthia,  nor  yet  with  your  own 
heart,"  he  said,  a  little  bitterly.  "♦You 
are  not  convinced  of  what  you  said  this 
moment.  You  think  in  your  heart  I  am 
a  foolish  fellow,  and  that  I  ask  too 
much.  You  do  not  think  that  Cynthia 
Simpson  falls  short  of  the  reasonable 
ideal  of  any  man." 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say 
such  things,"  said  Cynthia,  growing 
angry  and  nearly  ready  to  cry.  It  was 
the  first  time  any  offer  had  been  made 
to  her  which  had  not  left  behind  it  a 
self-satisfied  feeUng  of  triumph;  and 
yet  here  was  Frank  Handy,  as  incom- 
parably superior  to  spy  other  suitor  she 
had  ever  had  as ... .  Well,  no  matter. 
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«*Mi8S  Cjntkia,"  said  Frank,  ''wlieBL 
a  man  lovea  a  woman,  as  I  have  long 
lored  yoo,  he  singles  her  out  from  the 
whole  world  as  his  representadve  of 
womanhood;  and  there  is  that  in  her 
before  which  he  bows  down,  dxAng 
homage  to  the  woman's  nature  within 
her.  Bat  this  does  not  imply  nnoon- 
ioioQsness  of  her  faults.  He  may  see 
where  she  comes  short  of  her  own  capa- 
bilitj.  And  that  marriage  is  true  umon 
in  which  the  husbcmd,  up  to  whom  she 
looks,  and  on  whom  she  should  lean, 
strenglhens  her  better  in  its  struggle 
against  her  worser  nature. 

They  were  walking  towards  the  home- 
stead, and  walking  fast.  Cynthia  was 
angry,  disturbed,  and  mortified.  Was 
this  a  time  to  dwell  upon  her  faults? 
She  admitted  that  she  had  some.  Yaflfue 
confession !  by  no  means  implying  tioat 
Cynthia  knew  that,  at  that  momrat, 
she  was  proud,  vain,  insincere,  and 
petulant,  and  that  she  was  crushing 
down  the  better  feeliujg^  of  her  heart, 
to  give  the  victory  within  her  to  the 
worst  If  Handy  wanted  her,  she 
thought,  he  might  woo  her  wiUi  more 
respect  to  her  pretensions.  And  he 
Atndd  woo  her.  If  he  loved  her  as  he 
said  he  did,  she  knew  her  power  was 
great  He  should  bring  hb  homage  not 
coldly  to  the  womanhood  within  her, 
but  to  herself— to  Cynthia  Susan  Simp- 
son, in  spite  of  the  full  dipla;^  of  all  her 
faults,  uid  even  in  opposition  to  his 
better  reason.  She  was  not  to  be  de- 
firanded  of  her  triumj^h,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  one,  indeed,  if  she  forced  him^ 
by  her  faults  themselves,  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

They  reached  the  steps  over  the  stcme 
fenipe  which  led  on  to  the  highway.  In 
their  path  lay  a  disabled  grasshopper. 
Frank  set  his  foot  on  it  and  crushed  it 
firmly.  **Mi8s  Cynthia,"  said  he,  '*few 
women  have  the  courage  to  treat  reject- 
ed suitors  thus.  It  b  the  true  humani- 
ty." 

He  helped  her  over  the  steps,  and 
paused.  He  took  the  hop-wreath  care- 
fully from  his  arm,  and  gave  it  into  her 
hands.  She  took  it  with  an  indifferent 
air,  and,  as  she  took  it,  crushed  some  of 
the  green  blossoms.  She  would  have 
treated  him  with  more  courtesy  (had 
Frank  but  known  it),  if  she  had  been 
entirely  indifferent  to  his  admiration. 

**  Miss  Cynthia,"  said  he,  now  in  a 
grave  and  measured  tone,  which,  in 
spite  of  herself,  impressed  her  with  a 


a  sense  of  the  powerlessness  of  her  fittla 
arts  when  brought  into  conflict  with  his 
self-possession  and  nnceiity,  *'  I  know 
very  well  how  you  have  dealt  by  many 
men,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  rail  into 
the  ranks,  and  take  my  chance  among 
your  many  other  patient  suitors.  It  b 
true,  that  the  wound  that  you  inflict  on 
me,  will  leave  its  scar  for  life ;  but  I 
cannot  make  my  self-respect  an  offering 
even  to  you.  And  if  you  have  the  feel- 
ings of  true  nobleness,  which  I  have 
always  fancied  I  discerned  in  you,  you 
would  respect  me,  esteem  me,  love  me 
less,  for  such  a  sacrifice.  I  shall  never 
offer  myself  again  to  you.  Cyntiiia 
started.  Slight  and  rapid  as  her  move- 
ment was,  he  saw  it,  and  repeated,  **I 
shall  never  offer  myself  agam  to  you. 
And  I  leave  this  place  to-morrow,  never 
to  return  to  it,  till  I  have  subdued  thia 
love  for  you.  To-night  I  shall  be  at 
the  wedding.  I  am  groomsman  to  Seth 
Taggart,  and  shall  stand  up  with  you. 
I  am  going  home  to  consider  fully  what 
has  passed,  to  convince  myself  (if  I  can) 
calmly,  whether  my  love  for  you  haa 
been  an  error  in  my  life,  for  which  my 
judgment  b  responsible,  or  only  its  mis- 
fortune; whether  the  Cynthia  I  have 
loved  b  really  capable,  as  I  have 
dreamed,  of  scattering  the  clouds  that 
dim  her  beauty,  and  shining  forth  in  her 
sweet  queenliness  upon  the  lonely  dark- 
ness 01  the  man  who  can  teach  her  what 
it  b  to  love.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  think.  To-day  has  shaken  mj 
confidence  in  you.  As  I  said  before,  I 
shall  make  you  no  further  offsr ;  but,  if  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  renew  tiie  one  I 
have  just  made  you,  I  shall  say  Snip ! 
during  the  evening ;  and,  if  ^ou  answer 
Snap  !  I  shall  understand  it  is  fovorably 
received  by  you.  Mind,"  he  added,  **  I 
think  it  doubtful  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing my  love  for  you,  I  shall  think  it 
right  to  say  it  I  am  going  into  the 
fields  to  *  meditate  till  eventide'  upon 
my  course,  and  I  may  bring  back  the 
conviction,  that  for  the  present  rejection 
of  my  suit  I  ou^ht  to  be  much  obliged 
to  you.  Nor  shall  I  say  Snip !  more 
than  once.  In  thb  uncertainty  I  leave 
the  matter  to  your  consideration." 

**  What  impertinence!"  thought  Cyn- 
thia. **  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !" 
And  she  be^an  to  cry,  standing  alone 
upon  the  highway,  holding  her  hop- 
wreath  in  her  hand. 

**  I  don't  know  what  I  had  better  da 
I  wish  he  had  taken  some  other  way  of 
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speaking  to  me.  Oh !  why  should  he 
M  BO  yerj  unkind  ?  I  don^t  care.  It 
is  his  loss  a  great  deal  more  than  mine, 
if  he  is  really  in  love  with  me." 

The  eyil  spirit  was  coming  back,  and 
it  whispered,  **He  will  certainly  say 
Snip !  but  you  had  better  not  say  Snap ! 
too  readily." 

She  waUced  on  thinking,  imagining'  a 
triumph,  when  suddenly  the  thought 
oame  to  her,  that  she  was  confessing  to 
herself  she  wanted  to  say  Snap  ! — and 
why?  It  was  not  possible  mat  the 
tables  of  her  pride  were  turned  upon 
heir;  that  she  was  in  Frank  Handy's 
power,  to  refuse  or  to  take;  that  she 
toyed  him !  **  I  don't  care  for  him  at 
an,"  was  the  suggestion  of  the  bad  an- 
eel.  **  I  only  want  to  teach  him  for  the 
fotnre  to  behaye.  He  b  a  presuming, 
exacting,  self-conceited  fellow." 

**Haye  jrou  ever,  in  the  course  of 
your  experience,"  said  the  good  angel, 
**  seen  any  other  man  like  Frank  T  Has 
not  the  oonyersation  of  this  yery  day 
raised  him  to  a  height  in  your  esteem 
....  which  is  ... .  which  must  be ... . 
almost ....  That  is,  he  stands  before 
you  in  a  light  in  which  no  other  man 
has  eyer  sto^  before  T" 

*•  I  d(Hi*t  beHeye  he  loyes  me,"  said 
her  penrerse  heart,  '*  or  else  he  would 
haye  taken  a  great  deal  more  pains  to 
win  me." 

'*  Ah !"  said  the  good  angel,  "  what 
better  loye  can  a  man  giye,  than  that 
wluch  sees  your  faults  and  strengthens 
yoa  against  them?  True,  he  has  set 
his  ideal  ci  womanhood  so  high,  that 
^ou  do  not  come  up  to  it ;  but  he  sees 
in  you  capabilities  for  good,  beyond  those 
of  other  women,  though  to  the  height 
of  your  oi^abilities  you  haye  neyer  at* 
tained.*' 

**  Oh !  I  shall  be  a  worse  woman,  and 
an  unhappy  woman,  if  I  do  not  loye 
Frank  Hanay,  and  if  Frank  Handy  does 
not  loye  me,"  said  her  heart,  now  turn- 
ing to  its  better  instincts,  as  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  little,  white,  dimity- 
coyered  bed,  in  her  own  chamber,  and, 
abutting  out  the  light  from  her  eyes, 
llionght  what  life  would  be  if  Frank 
neyer  said  Snip ! — Frank,  whowaseyen 
then  walking  in  the  fields,  trying  to 
Hiink  all  the  harm  he  could  of  her. 

Here  she  lay,  and  cried,  and  disquiet- 
ed herself  in  yain.  And  she  thought 
oyer  all  the  good  she  had  eyer  heard  of 
Frank  Handy,  and — stranse  ! — ^that 
though  it  seemed  to  her  he  had  the  good 


word  and  eood  opinion  of  eyery  man 
who  knew  him,  no  one  had  eyer  quite 
seemed  to  appreciate  him  to  his  fcdl 
yalue.  Perhaps  he  had  neyer  shown 
his  inmost  heart  to  other  people  as  he 
had  to  her.  Her  wounded  leelmg  seized 
upon  the  balm  she  found  in  such  a 
thought.  Frank  was  not  a  man  to  put 
forl^  his  pretensions.  She  had  wronged 
him  yety  much  in  calling  him  conceited 
and  presuming.  He  had  spoken  on^f 
what  he  had  a  li^t  to  think  about  his 
own  sincerity ;  and  oh !  how  she  wished 
he  could  think  a  great  deal  better  of 
her. 

During  the  burst  of  tears  that  follow- 
ed this  reflection,  the  great  farm  tea- 
bell  rang.  Cynthia  sprang  from  her 
bed  and  wiped  her  eyes.  If  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying,  might  not 
some  one  say  she  was  (retted  to  lose 
Seth  Taggart  ?  Seth  Taggart,  indeed ! 
She  wasn't  going  to  cry  tor  losing  any 
man^  And  the  eyil  spirits  resumed 
their  sway. 

So  Cynthia  went  down  stairs  towering 
in  pride  and  wrath.  She  had  half  a 
mind  not  to  go  to  the  wedding.  No, 
she  could  not  do  that.  People  would 
certainly  say  things  she  would  not  like 
about  her  and  Seth  Taggart,  if  she  staid 
away.  It  was  delicate  ground  with  her, 
this  matter  of  Seth  Taggart's,  because 
he  had  neyer  made  her  any  offer.  **  1 
think  men  treat  women  shamefully,"  said 
Cynthia  in  her  thoughts,  summing  up  sH 
her  wrongs  at  once,  as  she  sat  at  the  tea- 
table,  priming  herself  with  pride  against 
the  weakness  before  which  she  felt  her 
courage  giying  way. 

"Cynmy,  1  reckon  you'd  host  go 
and  dreds  you,"  said  her  mother,  as  she 
was  clearing  away  the  teble  after  tea ; 
**  you  leaye  the  things,  and  I'll  wash  up 
and  put  away.  It  will  take  you  some 
time  to  fix  yourself,  and  you  ought  to 
be  there  eany,  if  you  are  going  to  stand 
up  with  Sue.'* 

•*  Who's  the  groomsman.  Miss  Brides- 
maid ?"  said  her  father. 

»» Frank  Handy,  sir,"  said  Cynthia, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

**Ha!  Handy?"  swd  her  father,  "a 
right  cleyer  fellow  is  Frank.  It'll  be  a 
lucky  woman  he  stands  up  with  to  bo 
married  to." 

Cynthia  escaped  to  her  own  room,  and 
she  began  to  cry  again.  There !  her 
father  spoke  well  of  Frank ;  but  nobody 
could  know  him  as  well  as  she  knew 
him.    Oh !  if  he  only  would  come  back. 
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Whj  hadn't  the  known  the  state  of  her 
own  heart  that  mominK  ?  But  he  took 
her  80  by  snrprise,  and  all  her  evil  feel- 
ings had  sot  uppermost  at  the  moment. 
It  would  oe  rerj  cruel  of  him — very — 
not  to  try  her  again. 
^  Thus  she  thought,  until  she  was  suffi- 
oiently  advanced  m  her  toilet  to  put  her 
wreath  on.  Should  she  wear  it  ?  Would 
it  not  be  confessing  too  much,  if  he  were 
to  see  it  in  her  hair  ?  She  looked  for 
some  ribbons  in  her  drawer,  but  at  this 
moment  her  father  called  her,  and  said, 
if  she  came  quick  he  would  drive  her 
over  to  Susie's  before  he  unharnessed  his 
old  mare.  So  she  put  on  the  hop- 
wreath  in  a  hurrj,  paving  it  the  benefit 
of  her  doubt,  and  its  trembling  spreen 
bells  mixed  with  the  light  curls  of  her 
pretty  sunny  hair. 

"Where  md  you  get  that  thing  from  ?  " 
•aid  her  father.  '*It*s  mighty  tasty,  I 
declare.  Give  me  a  kiss,  Cynthy.  I 
hope  your  beaux  will  think  you  look 
half  as  pretty  as  I  do.  And  it's  better, 
my  child,  to  be  admired  by  your  old 
&ther,  who  loves  you,  than  by  a  crowd 
of  foolish  fellows,  half  of  whom  get 
round  a  pretty  girl  just  like  my  flock  of 
sheep  out  yonder,  one  following  because 
another  is  making  up  to  her." 

••Foolish fellows!"  they  u^«'' foolish 
fellows."  But  Frank  Handy  was  not  one 
of  .them.  Frank  had  never  followed  in 
her  train  sufficiently  to  be  accounted 
one  of  her  suitors.  It  was  this  very 
••foolish"  flock,  whose  ranks  he  scorn- 
ed to  enter.  All  that  her  father  said, 
seemed  to  justify  her  nascent  feeling. 
She  kissed  the  old  man's  ruddy  cheek, 
and  felt  as  if  the  callow  love,  that  flut- 
tered at  her  heart,  had  almost  been  made 
welcome  by  his  approbation. 

"  What  time  shall  I  come  for  you, 
Cynthia?"  said  he,  as  she  alighted  at 
Susy's  door. 

•'Oh!  not  till  late,  father,"  she  said, 
hurriedly.  ''Stay — not  at  all.  Some 
of  the  young  men  will  walk  home  wiUi 
me;  or,  if  they  don't,  I'll  come  with 
Tommy  Chase.  He's  only  eleven,  but 
he's  tail  of  his  age." 

And  now  Cynthia  found  herself  in 
the  bride's  chamber.  The  pretty  little 
rose-bud,  blushing  in  her  wedding  mus- 
lin, and  goine  to  be  very  happy,  be- 
cause ....  well,  it  takes  a  good  aeal  more 
sense  than  Susie  had  to  be  unhappy  in 
life  when  one  is  blessed  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  a  good  digestion.  A  super- 
added power  of  sufiering  is  a  proof  of 


an  advance  in  organization,  and  we 
submit  the  argument  to  the  skeptic  : 
whether  this  truth  does  not  imply  the 
necessity  of  some  power  or  influence 
which  shall  counterbalance  and  adjust 
this  sensitiveness  to  suffering  in  the 
highest  natures  ? 

Cynthia  was  waited  for  to  put  tiie  fin- 
ishing touches  to  the  bridal  toilet,  for 
Cyn^ia  had  taste,  and  Cynthia  among 
W  ^giris"  had  a  reputation  for  good- 
nature. Her  fingers  failed  her  as  she 
pinned  the  wedding  wreath,  and  she 
trembled  more  than  the  bride  did  when 
the  buggy  that  had  been  sent  for  the 
minister  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  brick 
path  which  led  up  to  the  homestead. 
She  saw  Frank  Handy  in  his  bridal  suit 
going  down  to  receive  the  minister. 

••  Cynthia,  you  go  and  tell  the  gentie- 
men  they  may  come  in." 

Cynthia  shrank  back.  But  as  brides- 
maid it  was  her  office,  and  the  others 
pushed  her  to  the  door. 

••  She  didn't  want  to  see  Seth  Tag- 
gart,  I  reckon,"  said  one  of  the  girls  in 
a  half  whisper.  ••  Don't  you  see  how 
pale  she  has  grown." 

Cynthia  falsified  this  speech  by  looking 
scarlet  before  the  girl  addressed  could 
turn  her  head ;  and  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  room,  where  the  bride^^room  and 
his  men  were  caged,  with  an  aur  in  which 
assumed  indifference  was  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  said,  •'Gentlemen,  we  are  ready," 
with  a  toss  that  sent  the  hop-bells  dado- 
ing in  her  head. 

Seth,  lon^  and  lean,  and  shiny,  in  hia 
wedding  suit,  as  a  snake  in  a  new  skin, 
took  little  Susie  on  his  awkward  arm ; 
Frank  Handy,  quite  collected,  and  self- 
possessed,  offered  his  to  the  bridesmaid* 
and  they  followed  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom mto  the  best  parlour.  Cynthia 
and  Frank  were  parted,  when  they  took 
their  places  for  the  ceremony.  It  was 
only  a  moment  that  she  leaned  upon  lus 
arm ;  but  that  moment  gave  her  a  new 
sensation.  It  was  a  pride,  such  as  no  wo- 
man need  be  ashamed  of,  in  resting  up<Mi 
manly  strength.  His  arm  did  not  trem- 
ble, tiiough  all  her  nerves  seemed  twit- 
tering like  wires  stretched,  and  sudden- 
ly let  loose.  He  seemed  so  strong,  so 
calm,  so  self-collected,  and  so  dignified, 
that  she  began  to  feel  her  own  nnwor- 
thiness,  and  to  mistrust  her  power. 

She  cast  her  eyes  down  during  the 
service,  tried  to  bring  her  rebel  nerves 
under  control — she  heard  nothing,  and 
saw  no  one.    The  minister  had  bleBsed 
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them  both,  and  kissed  the  bride.  Eyeiy- 
body  came  roand  the  pair  with  saluta- 
tions. The  kissing  was  rather  indis- 
criminate. Seth  claimed  the  privilege 
of  kissing  all  the  girls,  and  of  course 
he  kissed  the  bridesmaid.  His  former 
sensation  of  "  all  over — ever  so"  trans- 
ferred itself  to  her  in  a  different  way. 
She  would  as  soon  have  kissed  a  clam. 

"Cynthy,  you  and  Frank  bring  in 
the  cake.  Yon  seem  to  forget  all  you 
have  got  to  do,"  said  one  of  the  young 
girls  of  the  party. 

>*  Frank  I  Here !  Your  bridesmaid's 
waiting,  and  I  declare,  I  don't  believe 
you  have  taken  the  privilege  of  the  kiss 
you  are  entitled  to." 

Frank  was  called  away  from  the  side 
of  a  lady  in  blue,  a  stranger  from  the  city, 
who  had  been  brought  by  some  of  the 
guests.  She  had  no  other  acquaintances, 
and  Frank  seemed  to  be  attentive  to  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Cynthia," 
said  he,  turning  from  the  lady,  and  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  that  was  addressed  to  him,  **  let 
OS  do  all  that  is  expected  of  us.*' 

They  went  together  into  the  pantry, 
and  were  there  alone.  Cynthia  thought, 
**  if  he  intends  to  say  Snip !  now  is  the 
moment."  But  Frank  was  intent  on 
arranging  the  cake  on  plates,  and  dis- 
posing them  on  a  large  waiter.  C  vnthia 
felt  ready  to  cry.  She  took  refuse  in 
silence,  and  the  cake.  It  may  have  been 
the  sweet,  unwholesome  smell  of  wed- 
ding cake  which  made  her  head  ache 
violently. 

**  It  is  a  foolish  custom,"  said  Frank, 
as  they  arranged  the  cake.  '*  Foolish, 
tiiat  persons,  because  they  are  happv, 
shoula  want  to  make  other  folks  sick. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness 
in  the  display  of  newly-married  happi- 
ness, as  that  essay  by  Elia  tells  us." 

Frank  sighed,  and  that  sigh  revived 
the  courage  of  Cynthia.  Now  she 
thought  he  will  say  *'SnipI"  Can  I 
say  "Snap!"    Oh!  no. 

She  put  on  a  little  coquetry.  *^  You 
will  not  have  any  cake  at  your  wedding, 
Mr.  Frank,"  she  said.  '*  Everything 
about  that  will  be  the  perfection  of  good 
sense  and  reason." 

She  had  not  intended  to  be  sarcastic, 
but  as  the  speech  foil  from  her  Hps,  it 
sounded  so.  It  was  trifling — unworthy. 
She  wished  she  had  not  said  it  Its  tone 
was  out  of  harmony  with  what  she 
felt 

"Come,"  said  Frank,  "let  as  feed 


them."  He  took  one  of  the  handles  of 
the  tray,  and  the  bridesmaid  took  the 
other.  The  room  was  very  merry.  The 
cake  was  served  with  plenty  of  noise, 
and  the  wine  after  it.  Frank  seemed  to 
be  quite  self-possessed,  and  attentive  to 
everybody.  Cynthia's  beaux  could  make 
nothing  of  her.  She  answered  their 
questions  wrong.  A  rumor  ran  that 
sne  was  wearing  the  willow  for  Seth  Tag- 
gart  She  declined  to  dance,  on  the 
plea  that  she  must  keep  herself  disen- 
gaged for  her  duties  as  a  bridesmaid* 
and,  indeed,  her  head  ached  so  she  feared 
the  motion.  Agonized  by  her  self-con- 
sciousness, and  with  too  little  spirit  left 
to  make  head  against  the  reports  that 
were  going  about,  she  could  not  but.per- 
ceive  that  Frank  seemed  not  to  remem- 
ber her. 

"Who  is  that  lady  in  blue,  Mr.  Han- 
dy is  so  taken  up  with  ?"  she  said  to 
one  of  the  party.  Cynthia  had  always 
called  him  "  Frank"  before,  but  con- 
sciousness made  her  now  reject  the  old 
familiarity. 

"  Oh !  that  is  somebody  very  wonder- 
ful. Everybody  else  is  afraia  to  speak 
to  her.  She  has  written  a  book.  Frank 
seems  to  be  right  down  flirting  with  her 
— doesn't  he  ?  I  declare,  now,  he  alwa^ 
wanted  somebody  out  of  the  way.  No- 
body here  was  fijood  enough  for  Frank. 
Have  you  heard  he  has  been  offered  a 
professorship,  and  is  going  away  ?  He 
IS  going  to  live  in  the  same  place  she 
does.  1  shouldn't  wonder  at  his  court- 
ing her — should  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Cynthia  in  her 
heart,  "  I  don't  care.  Oh !  yes  I  do.  I 
care  that  he  should  have  weighed  me  in 
tiie  balances  so  calmly  this  afternoon, 
and  found  me  so  unwoiihy,  that  he  takes 
back  the  love  he  has  offered  me.  Has  he 
judged  me  very  cruelly  ?  Or  am  I  auite 
unworthy  of  his  attachment  7  Oh !  think  * 
that  this  morning  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  be  happy  all  my  life,  when  I  refused 
him !  Oh !  how  can  any  one  compare 
any  other  man  with  him?  And  he  loved 
me  only  to-day— and  now,  to-niffht,  his 
reason  says  I  am  not  good  enou^  to  be 
his  wife ;  and  he  is  a£raid  of  being  un- 
happy with  me.  Indeed,  I  am  not  good 
enough — but  I  would  try  to  be." 

" If  you  would  snip  it" 

It  was  Frank  Handy's  voice.  She 
caught  the  word^and  looked  up  eagerly. 
Frank  saw  her,  and  stopped  embarrassed. 
He  was  holding  up  a  torn  fold  in  the 
dress  of  his  partner  in  blue. 
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'*If  I  knew  where  to  find  a  needle 
and  thread,"  said  the  authoress,  with  a 
half  look  at  the  bridesmaid. 

**  I  know.  Let  me  sew  it  up  for  yon,'/ 
said  C  jnthia. 

Her  pride  had  left  her.  She  felt  hnm- 
Ued  to  the  dust.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
do  something  for  this  woman — better 
than  herself — ^whom  Frank  preferred  to 
her. 

**  Let  me  do  it,"she  said  earnestly, 

**Mr.  Handy,  I  shall  depend  upon 
your  escort" 

Frank  Handy  bowed,  and  the  girls 
went  together  into  a  bed-room. 

Escort? — was  it  bis  escort  to  the 
eity?  He  had  told  her  he  should  ^ 
there.  Cynthia  sewed  up  the  hole,  in 
the  blue  dress,  yqty  sadly  and  quietly. 

The  animation  faded  from  the  young 
authoress's  face,  as  she  looked  down  on 
Cynthia^s  quivering  lip,  and  saw  a  Ing 
tear  fall  upon  her  sewing.  She  had 
heard  some  one  say,  she  had  been  the 
Tiotim  of  false  hopes  raised  by  Seth  Tag- 
gart ;  and  had  in  her  heart  despised  her 
tor  it ;  bat  now  she  felt  as  if  the  sad, 
heart-broken  love  bestowed  on  him  en- 
dorsed him  as  far  better  than  he  looked. 
It  was  a  woe,  however,  to  which  she 
eoald  not  openly  allude.  But,  as  Cyn- 
thia set  the  last  stitch  in  her  dress,  she 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her.  **  Every 
•orrow  has  its  lesson,"  she  said,  **a8 
every  weed  has  a  drop  of  honey  in  its 
eup.  Blessed  are  they  who  suck  that 
drop,  and  store  it  for  good  uses." 

Sue  had  gone,  and  Cynthia  was  left 
alone.  Yes,  she  had  much  to  learn.  This 
ni^h  t's  experience  had  taught  her  that  her 
reign  was  over,  and  her  career  of  belle- 
hood  run.  She,  who  was  not  good  enough 
to  keep  a  good  man's  heart  when  she 
had  won  it,  would  set  herself  to  her  new 
task  of  self-improvement  She  would 
have  her  dear  old  father's  love,  and  live 
at  home,  and  little  children,  too,  should 
learn  to  love  her.  And  then,  perhaps, 
some  day,  when  they  both  grew  old, 
Frank  Handy  might,  perhaps,  see  that 
he  had  judged  her  hastily,  and  not  be 
|^ad»  as  he  was  now,  that  she  had  rejected 
him.  At  least  every  improvement  in 
her  would  be  due  to  his  influence,  though 
unseen ;  and  so,  even  in  her  lonely  life, 
he  would  not  be  altogether  dissociated 
from  her.  She  sat  in  the  dark,  with  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  over  her  burning 
forehead. 

She  heard  voices  in  the  passages. 
The  party  was  breaking  up.    People 


were  beginning  to  go.  Oh !  why  had 
•he  staid  alone  80  long !  Perhaps  dniin^ 
that  hour  Frank  might  have  chanced 
his  mind.  She  had  aeprived  herself  of 
the  opportunity. 

She  started  up  and  hurried  oat 
amongst  the  company.  They  were  all 
getting  their  cloaks  and  shawls  on. 
Frank,  in  his  great  coat,  was  standing 
impatiently  at  uie  house-door. 

^  Please  to  tell  her  that  my  buggj 
has  oome  up  first,"  he  said  to  Bom« 
one,  as  Cynthia  presented  herself  in 
the  passage. 

**I  am  ready,"  said  the  lady  in  blue* 
presenting  hersel£ 

Frank  raised  his  hat  to  the  company  ; 
and  took  her  on  his  arm. 

**  Shut  up  that  door,"  said  somebodr; 
"and  don't  let  the  night  air  into  tM 
house." 

So  the  door  closed  with  a  jar  that 
went  to  Cynthia*s  very  heart  She 
turned  aside  and  tried  to  help  some  of 
the  girls  to  find  their  shawls  and  hoods. 
**  Every  lassie  had  her  laddie,"  Cynthia 
only  had  no  one  to  take  her  home. 
She  asked  Tommy  Chase  to  walk  home 
with  her,  and  he  said  he  would  as  soon 
as  he  had  had  some  more  cake  and 
some  more  sapper. 

Cynthia  went  back  into  the  empty 

Sarlor,  and  sat  down  by  an  open  win- 
ow  lookinff  on  the  yard.  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  All  sorts  of  thoughts 
went  singing  through  her  brain;  bat 
the  one  that  presented  itself  oftenest* 
was  an  humble  resolution  that  she 
would  try  to  be  such  a  woman  as  Frank 
Handy  wisely  might  have  loved. 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  vines 
that  draped  the  window-firame.  Shs 
did  not  look  up.  It  was  the  wind.  She 
heard  it  sigh.  She  felt  its  warm  breath 
near  her  cheek — ^warmer,  surely,  than 
the  night  wind.  She  lifted  her  head 
quickly. 

"Snip!"  said  Frank's  voice  at  her 
side.  It  trembled ;  and  he  trembled  as 
he  stood  with  a  great  hope  and  a  great 
fear  contending  in  his  breast  His  self- 
possession  was  all  gone.  The  struggls 
had  unnerved  him. 

''Oh!  Snap!"  cried  Cynthia  sud- 
denly. And  then,  drooping  her  head, 
crowned  wilh  the  hop  bells,  lower  and 
lower — ^more  and  more  humbly,  till  it 
rested  on  the  window  sill, — she  said 
in  a  broken  voice:  *'  I  know  I  am  not 
worthy,  Frank ;  but  you  must  teach 
me." 
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THE    MALAKOFF    MARSEILLAISE.* 

THBEE  times  the  Frenohmen  charged,  with  cheers,  to  win  the  Malakoff ; 
Three  times  they  rolled  in  tmnalt  down,  and  heard  the  Bossian  scoff. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  their  hearts  grow  cold,  that  Vive  VEmpereur 
Falls  faint  and  dead — a  broken  spell,  a  battle-cry  no  more. 
Ah,  one  there  was — remembered  still^-of  glory's  brighter  days — 
They  mmrmnr,  they  pronounce  a  name — that  name,  the  Marseillaise  !-^ 
From  man  to  man. 
The  whisperings  ran : 
•«  Long  lire  the  Marseillaise !" 

The  murmor  grows ;  they  talk  aloud :  " Our  fathers'  song!"  they  cry, 
**  Heard  rouna  their  lovely  tricolor,  in  the  gallant  times  ^one  by ; 
O'er  battle-fields  and  battered  walls  they  sung  it,  marchmg  free 
From  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  all  round,  to  the  roUing  Zuyder  Zee. 
We'd  ti^  the  conquering  charm,  tills  day,  and,  though  its  port-holes  blase. 
We'll  give  you  that  bloody  Malakoff— but  give  us  the  Marseillaise !" 
Says  a  brown  zouave : 
•*My  Chief,  let  us  have 
One  touch  of  the  Marseillaise !" 

Grave  looks  the  stout  Pelissier,  when  he  hears  that  startling  word. 

Says,  "Nonsense !  Go !"  but  well  I  know  his  Frenchman's  heart  was  stirred : 

**  Those  English  fly  from  yon  Redan ;  they're  quashed,  and,  on  my  soul. 

Unless  I  win  our  Malakofi^  good-by,  Sebastopol ! 

Well,  form  them,  in  God's  name  afiresh,  and  let  the  bands,"  he  says, 

*' If  they've  recovered  wind  enough,  lead  off  the  Marseillaise. 

What  can  I  say  ? 

'Tis  our  ^Frenchmen's  way ; 
So,  sound  their  Marseillaise !" 

Twas  done :  zouaves  and  voltigeurs,  and  soldiers  of  the  line. 
Chimed  in  with  the  old  Republic's  March — ^the  war-song  of  the  Rhine — 
And  then  the  charge^-the  last,  wild  charge!  down  tumbles  Bosauet  bold; 
Heaven  rest  the  dead — on,  soldiers,  on !  Mac  Mahon's  in  the  hold ! 
Ne'er  sung  that  air  to  nobler  feat,  through  battle's  fiery  haze ; 
Well  may  the  Czar,  and  his  men  of  war,  lament  the  Marseillaise ! 
Says  Gortschakoff : 
"Tistime  tobeoff- 
Thoy're  singing  the  Marseillaise !" 

Brave  soug,  be  heard,  all  undeterred,  an  omen  and  a  si^. 
Beyond  the  despot's  guarded  camp,  beyond  the  leaguering  line ; 
Lead  yet  a  wider,  worthier  strife — a  mightier  fortress  far. 
Against  our  banner  still  holds  out,  on  the  deadly  heights  of  war ; 
And  sound  agun,  bold  melody !  for  baffled  milhons  raise 
The  last,  victorious  rallying-cry — the  nations'  Marseillaise ! 

Once  more  advance 

In  the  vanward,  France, 
To  the  roar  of  thy  Marseillaise ! 

•  The  fact  stated  in  the  text,  though  hashed  np  as  much  as  possible  by  the  government,  was 
mentioned  in  Paris  by  the  solaiere  lately  returned  from  the  Crimea.  After  their  repulses  before 
the  Malakoff.  the  troops  demanded  the  Marseillaise  air,  and  the  general  did  not  venture  to 
jofose  them,  at  such  a  moment  The  bands  played  the  inne ;  and  the  soldier?,  under  Bosquet 
and  Mac  Mahon,  took  the  place. 
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OUE  SEA-COAST  DEFENSE  AN 

WAR  is  no  obsolete  or  decayed  tradi- 
tion. The  millennium  still  per- 
versely lingers  in  the  caves  of  Apoca- 
lyptio  vision,  and  mighty,  indeed,  must 
be  that  faith  which  accepts  univer- 
sal peace  as  an  impending*  reality. 
Mars  is  not  yet  a  fossil  for  moral 
palaBontolo^sts  to  speculate  upon,  but, 
from  his  md  Olympian  home,  he  even 
now  looks  down  on  a  contest  more 
stupendous  and  destructive  than  any 
before  waged  on  this  earth.  The  year 
in  which  Sebastopol  was  taken;  the 
year  in  which  pestilence  and  sword 
have  celebrated  their  new  entente  cor- 
diale  in  the  Taurio  Chersonese  with 
human  holocausts,  unequaled  in  num- 
bers and  nobility ;  such  a  year  is  no 
time  for  denying  that  war  is  an  ever 
possible  contingency,  which  each  inde- 
pendent nation  is  bound  so  far  to  anti- 
cipate as  by  all  just  and  honorable 
means  to  avert  its  oncoming,  and  to  be 
forearmed  against  its  disasters. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  deprecate  war. 
The  appeal  to  brute  force  m  any  form, 
as  an  arbiter  of  rights,  is  abstractly  bad 
logic,  and  worse  numanlty.  Yet  who 
can  doubt  that  such  appeals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  ?  As  a  plain  question 
of  fact,  what  is  there  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  to  give  even  the  most 
shadowy  hope  of  our  being  forever  at 
peace  with  all  nations  ? 

As  wars  have  been  our  national  por- 
tion, so  ore  we  still  bound  to  regard 
tiieir  coming  as  possible.  The  United 
States  have  no  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  casualties  of  national 
existence.  With  whatever  fidelity  we 
may  cultivate  international  amity,  the 
time  may  arrive  when  no  choice  is 
left  us  but  war.  We  appear  even  now 
to  owe  no  thanks  to  England's  prime 
minister  and  prime  newspaper  for  the 
peace  which  we  enjoy,  despite  the  for- 
midable fleet  lately  dispatched  to  bathe 
its  sides  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Canada, 
Cuba,  Central  America,  Mexico,  the 
Northwestern  boundary,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  Sound  dues,  our  commer- 
cial policy,  our  resistance  to  search, 
our  doctrine  of  naturalization,  violated 
neutrality,  and  sundry  other  points, 
present  contingencies  which  may  easily 
provoke  the  dialectics  of  war.  The 
Eastern  Allies,  whether  flushed  with 
victory  or  enraged  by  failure  in  their 
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strife  with  Russia,  are  less  likely  to 
maintain  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  de- 
portment towards  us.  Nor  can  we 
deny  that  our  own  nation,  if  not, 
as  Lord  Ellesmere  declared,  the  most 
warlike  power  on  earth,  is  by  no 
means  meek  or  gentle  under  insult, 
menace,  or  dictation;  we  are  not  yet 
millennium  saints,  and  shall  scarcely  be- 
come so,  while  the  cool  audacity  of 
frontier  life  continues  to  leaven  the 
sobriety  of  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing elements.  Thus,  while  de- 
precating, and  because  we  deprecate  all 
needless  strife,  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
part,  both  of  prudence  and  of  duty,  to 
foresee  and  provide  against  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  any  breach  of  peace, 
come  from  what  source  it  may.  It  is 
an  imperative  duty  to  maintain  our 
country  in  such  an  attitude  of  defennve 
preparation,  as  not  to  invite  hostility 
and  spoliation  by  leaving  ba^,  to  petty 
invasion,  the  vital  points  of  our  na- 
tional strength. 

The  situation  of  our  country  is  such, 
that  any  formidable  war  must  especialiy 
involve  the  maritime  element  No  neigh- 
bors on  this  continent  need  be  taken 
into  the  account,  except  as  auxiliaries 
to'  European  powers.  No  transatlantic 
enemy  can  operate  against  us,  except 
by  effecting  what,  in  military  parluioe, 
b  called  a  grand  descent,  or  by  bom- 
bardment from  shipboard.  Pet^  de- 
scents may  be  prevented,  and  could  not 
much  influence  the  result  of  hostilities. 
A  grand  descent  involves  the  embarka- 
tion of  an  army  on  shipboard,  its  trans- 
portation across  the  seas,  and  its  de- 
barkation on  an  enemy's  shores,  either 
rapidly,  to  effect  a  local  object,  or  to 
conduct  one  or  more  campaigns  from  a 
seacoast  base.  A  bombardment  from 
shipboard  usually  reauires  only  a  naval 
armament,  and  no  landing  need  be  forced. 
Now,  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  the  one 
or  otlier  of  these  forms  of  attack  that 
we  are  exposed.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain,  or,  especially.  Great  Britain 
and  France  combined,  could  attack  us 
effectively  by  the  Canada  route,  which, 
therefore,  necessitates  some  special  pre- 
cautions along  our  inland  frontier.  But, 
for  us,  the  main  problem  of  home  de- 
fense consists  chiefly  in  our  being  able 
successfully  to  repel  grand  descents  and 
naval  bombardments. 
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In  a  war  with  France  or  England,  we 
shonld  be  eabjeot  to  far  more  formidable 
grand  descents  than  would  have  been 
attempted  at  any  past  time.  There  has 
been  no  period  of  the  world's  history 
when  transmarine  expeditions  could  as- 
sume such  gigantic  proportions,  or  wield 
such  formidable  power,  as  now.  The 
great  adyances  m  ship-building — the 
rapid  expansion  of  commercial  trans- 
portation, and  especially  the  general  in- 
troduction of  steam-power,  both  for  mili- 
tary and  commercial  operations,  have 
removed  much  of  the  difficulty  incident 
to  sending  expeditions  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Powerfully  as  our  inferior  naval 
force  and  privateering  militia  could 
operate  against  the  transportation  of 
supplies  for  such  an  expeditionary  force, 
success  in  landing,  and  in  putting  under 
contribution  a  portion  of  our  country, 
would  secure  subsistence  for  the  troops 
thus  thrown  among  us,  and  the  conflict 
would  become  one  for  superiority  in  the 
field — ^that  field  being  some  devoted  sec- 
tion of  the  sea-board  states.  England, 
with  her  small  available  land  force,  could 
not  long  sustain  such  a  conflict;  but 
France,  with  her  plethora  of  excellent 
soldiers,  could  give  us  a  severe  trial. 

One  chief  obstacle  to  grand  descents 
is,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  iandiDg,  when  this  is  contested  with 
any  vigor.  Unless  Some  town,  furnished 
with  available  wharves,  can  be  seized, 
the  landing  of  men,  guns,  and  materials, 
must  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  small 
boats — a  process  slow,  laborious,  inade- 
quate, ana  especially  precarious  when 
no  good  anchorage  is  secured.  It  has 
always  been  held  essential,  in  landing 
an  expeditionaiT  force,  quickly  to  make 
sure  of  some  harbor,  where  the  fleet 
and  transports  can  ride  in  safety.  The 
recent  increase  of  draft,  in  merchant 
ships,  has  augmented  this  difficulty,  and 
much  restricted  the  number  of  harbors 
which  would  suffice  as  bases  of  opera- 
tions, in  grand  descents. 

Another  obstacle  to  great  expeditions, 
which  is  of  recent  date,  is,  that  by  the 
aid  of  rail-roads  and  steam-boats,  our 
local  troops  can  be  concentrated  with 
great  rapidity,  to  contest  the  landing, 
and  ol)struct  ike  operations  of  a  trans- 
atlantic invading  force.  Our  sea-coast 
strategic  points  are  chiefly  those  where 
these  taci&ties  for  concentrating  troops 
•xist  in  full  vigoh  As  against  grand 
descents,  this  element  is  of  great  im- 
IK)rtance ;  but  it  is  absolutely  null  for 


resistance  to  a  bombarding  fleet,  unless 
there  be  shore  batteries  of  heavy  guns, 
for  the  converging  auxiliaries  to  bring 
into  action. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  grand  de- 
scents, will  show  how  difficult  Siey  have 
always  been  found  to  be  ;  and  yet,  that 
they  have  been  a  notin^quent  resource. 
Ancient  history  presents  some  remarka- 
ble examples  of  such  enterprises,  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  both  in  or- 
ganization and  in  results.  •  Xerxes  is 
said  to  have  had  4,000  vessels,  when  he 
invaded  Greece.  At  the  same  time, 
5,000  vessels  are  said  to  have  landed 
300,000  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  where 
they  were  defeated  by  Gelon.  Three 
expeditions,  under  Hannibal,  HimUco, 
and  Hamilcar,  ranged  from  100,000  to 
150,000  men,  each.  Pyrrhus  landed 
26,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry  at 
Tarentum.  Begulus  is  related  to  have 
taken  into  the  naval  battle  of  Ecnon 
340  large  vessels,  with  140,000  men, 
while  the  Carthaginians  had  fifty  more 
vessels,  and  from  12,000  to  15,000  more 
men.  Eegulus  then  descended,  with 
40,000  men,  on  the  African  coast.  The 
Romans  lost  28,000  men  and  100  ves- 
sels, at  Drepanum.  Lutatius  took  300 
galleys  and  700  transports  into  the  bat- 
Se  of  the  Egean  Isles,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians there  lost  120  vessels.  Scipio 
Africanus  compelled  the  Carthaginians 
to  bum  500  ships.  Paulus  Emihus  de- 
scended on  Samothracia,  with  25,000 
men.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  80,000 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalir  were  trans- 
ported from  lilybffius  to  Utica.  Mithri- 
dates  had  a  fleet  of  400  vessels — of 
which  300  were  decked.  In  Caesar's 
second  descent  on  Britain,  he  had  600 
vessels,  and  about  40,000  men.  He 
also  transported  35,000  men  into  Greece, 
and  60,000  into  Africa.  Augustus  trans- 
ported 80,000  men  and  12,000  horses, 
to  meet  Antony  in  Greece,  who  had 
170  ships  of  war,  60  Egjrptian  galleys, 
and  22,000  infantry,  beside  the  rowers. 
Germanicus  took  60,000  men,  on  1,000 
vessels,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems. 
Genseric  descended  from  Spain,  on  Af- 
rica, with  80,000  Vandals.  In  902, 
Oleg  is  said  to  have  embarked  80,000 
men,  in  2,000  barks,  on  the  Dnieper, 
proceeding  thence  through  the  Blaok 
sea,  to  Constantinople.  William  the 
Conqueror  made  his  descent  with  from 
60,000  to  70,000  men.  Louis  IX.  made 
a  crusading  descent  on  Egypt,  with  over 
1,800  vessels,  and  with  about  80,000 
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Mahomet  n.  U  said  to  here  Bent 
100,000  men  in  the  es^edition  for  the 
•econd  sie^  of  Rhodes.  Edward  IIL 
debarked  40,000  men  from  800  Tetsek^ 
to  besiege  Calais.  Henrj  Y.  also  de- 
soended  on  France,  witii  30,000  men, 
6,000  being  caTak^.  Chaiies  Y.  took 
Tunis  by  an  expedition  of  30,000  men,  in 
500  ships.  SoUman  I.  beeieeed  Rhodes, 
with  140,000  men.  Mnstapha,  in  1565, 
descended  on  Malta,  with  32,000  Jani- 
zaries, and  140  yessels.  In  1527,  an 
expedition  of  200  galle js  and  55,000  men 

cible  Armada  consisted  of  137  armed 
■hips,  2,630  bronze  gons,  20,000  sol- 
diers, and  11,000  sailors.  The  Toiks 
sent  55,000  men,  in  350  galleys,  to 
Candia,  in  the  war  of  1615,  and,  again, 
50,000  men  in  1667.  Charles  XII.  de- 
scended on  Denmark,  with  20,000  men, 
in  200  transports.  In  1775,  an  expe- 
dition of  15,000  to  16,000  Spaniards 
attacked  Algiers.  In  1779,  Coont  d'Es- 
taing,  with  25  ships  of  the  line,  landed 
6,000  troops  in  the  United  States,  while 
Onrilliers,  with  65  ships  of  the  line, 
was  coTering  a  contemplated  descent 
of  40,000  men,  in  300  transports,  from 
Havre  and  St  Male,  on  the  British 
coast  Heche's  frustrated  expedition 
against  Ireland  consisted  of  25,000  men. 
Bonkparte's  Egyptian  expedition  con- 
flisted  of  23,000  men,  13  ships,  17  fing- 
ates,  and  400  transports.  The  Anglo- 
Russian  expedition  against  HoUancU  in 
1799,  was  raised,  hy  successive  debariLa- 
tions,  to  40,000  men.  Abercrombie's 
expedition  into  Egypt  carried  20,000 
men.  Cathcart's  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  in  1607,  contained  &,000 
men.  Moore's  army,  in  Spain,  amount- 
ed to  25,000,  and  WeUbgton  had  30,000 
English  at  Oporto.  The  British  Ant- 
werp expedition,  in  1809,  consisted  of 
40,000  land  troops  and  30,000  sailors, 
or,  according  to  some  autiiorities,  a  total 
of  100,000  combatants.  The  British 
Ostend  and  Antwerp  descent,  in  1813, 
was  scarcely  less  extensive.  The  British 
expedition  against  Washington  consist- 
ed of  7,000  to  8,000  troops,  and  that 
against  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  of  near 
10,000 ;  which  was  also  about  the  force 
sent  to  Canada,  the  same  year.  The 
great  expedition  which  Napoleon  had 
<»ganized  against  the  English  coast, 
consisted  of  150,000  men,  in  3,000 
transports.  The  French  descent  on 
Alffiers  was  made  witii  30,000  men; 
and  the  French  army,  in  Algeria,  hai 


since  amounted  to  120,000  men.  Our 
own  descent  on  Yera  Cruz  was  amoitf 
the  most  remarkable,  in  its  events  and 
results.  But  no  previous  descent  has 
ev'er  conmared,  in  magnitude  of  means, 
and  in  the  numbers  finally  debarked, 
witii  that  whidi  has  passed,  as  it  were, 
under  our  immediate  notice — the  descent 
of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sicily  akma 
claims  to  equal  it  in  numbers ;  but  this 
claim  is  exceedin^y  apocryphal.  Pro- 
bably a  real  effactive  land  force  of  over 
200,000  men  was  never  before  tran^ort- 
ed  over  seas.  No  age  of  the  worid 
has  seen  such  an  example  of  ihe  im- 
mense mechanism  of  a  first-dasa  de- 
scent, as  this  expedition  has  afforded. 

Many  minor  descents  might  be  cited  ; 
but  the  general  place  of  suon  operations 
in  history  is  simcientiy  indicated  by 
these  examples.  We  should  be  vexr 
liable  to  such  operations  in  a  war  willi 
France ;  for,  with  its  now  powerful  navy 
and  its  unequaled  army,  it  woidd  re- 
quire but  a  slender  accesaon  of  means 
to  reproduce  its  Crimean  army  on 
our  shores.  The  consummate  miutazy 
skiU  of  tiie  Frendi,  vigorously  diceot- 
ing  such  an  army  against  our  chief 
seats  of  power,  would  give  a  severer 
shodL  to  our  national  fabric  tiian  any 
other  extonal  force  to  which  we  are 
liable.  In  brief^  a  war  with  France 
would  bring  upon  us  overwhelming 
descents ;  while  war  with  England  would 
lead  to  naval  conflicts  at  sea  and  naval 
bombardments  alon^  our  shores,  be- 
side field  operations  m  Canada. 

Bombar^ent  is  the  peculiar  lialnlity 
of  a  marine  frontier  whose  towns  are 
not  eflfectively  defended  by  sea-coaat 
batteries.  If  we  suppose  our  coast 
destitute  of  such  defenses,  a  hostile 
fleet  or  even  a  single  vessel  of  war 
might  lay  city  after  city  in  ashes,  or 
exact  the  extreme  of  tribute.  The 
shipping  and  ship-yards  of  each  haibor 
in  turn  might  be  destroyed  or  seiced ; 
until  our  whole  coast  and  commercial 
marine  should  be  utteri^  laid  waste. 
Our  sea  borders,  wherem  so  laige  a 
portion  of  our  wealth  and  strengm  ie 
gathered,  might  thus  be  shorn  of  every 
element  of  vital  power,  by  a  fSroe  in 
itself  totally  insignificant,  but  cased  in 
an  unassailable  floating  citadel.  We 
must  either  entirely  cbrive  an  enemy 
firom  the  seas,  or,  hj  local  defenses, 
close  our  harbors  against  his  approach  ; 
or  else  we  must  patientiy  endure  tfaa 
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A  sea-port  population,  tiKragh  num- 
bered by  millioDs,  could,  in  itself,  efifect 
well  ni^  nothing  against  a  bombarding 
fleet.  By  hevvj  guns,  duly  placed  in 
sea-ooast  batteries,  and  by  them  alone, 
ean  any  impression  be  made  on  such 
bdeaguering,  bomb-speeding  padiy- 
derms.  Ima^e  a  hostile  fleet  com- 
ing np  the  Narrows,  and  no  forts, 
no  batteries  to  obstmct  its  progress; 
all  New  ToriL,  takine  to  maskets  and 
field  pieees,  sparrow  snot  and  shillalahsy 
pitchforks,  and  taj^  scissors,  worse  than 
the  Celestials  tnming  somersets-of-war ! 
Verily,  of  little  use  are  the  million 
** strong  arms  and  stout  hearts**  in 
vu^  a  case ;  of  little  defensiye  force,  a 
wall  of  human  flesh,  i^dnst  32  pounders 
and  10  inch  shells !  Truly,  it  were  bet- 
ter tiiat  Sandy  Hook,  the  Narrows, 
Bedloe*s,  Ellis's  and  GoTemor's  Is- 
lands, should  settle  this  matter  with  iron 
than  Wall-street  with  gold.  New  York 
is  worth  defending  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  and  an  insurance  on  our  many 
sea-port  towns  is  eertainly  worth  the 
nation's  solicitude. 

We  cannot  efiect  this  object  by  es- 
tablishing a  supremacy  on  the  sea. 
Our  nayal  force  is  now  totally  unable 
to  cope  in  mass  with  the  English  or 
Fr^oh  nayies.  We  are  not  prone  to 
oonuder  how  much  these  outnumber 
our  gallant  few.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  strength  of  some  Euiopean 
navies  in  1829  and  1840. 


1820. 

Ships  of 
IbeLiB^ 

Frigates 

SmalUr 
Vessels. 

Total. 

England,     - 

131 

149 

336 

615 

France,     -    - 

33 

41 

148 

222 

^Siid,'-'- 

6 
12 

12 

80 

94 
63 

102 
105 

BoKia,   •    • 

32 

25 

24 

81 

2 

6 

15 

23 

184a 

ShiMof 
theLine. 

Frigates 

Smaller 
Vessels. 

TotaL 

England,     - 

120 

141 

317 

678 

Prance,    -    - 

49 

63 

242 

353 

iffiid,"-"- 

3 
11 

4 
21 

9 
32 

16 
54 

Sweden,  -    • 

11 

8 

14 

33 

Btuaia,     .    > 

50 

25 

40 

115 

Ui^ted&tateB, 

15 
11 

15 

30 

18 
16 

48 
57 

Since  this  period,  the  English  and 
French  navies  have  been  greatiy  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  steamers.   In 


1850,  E^land  had  150  war  steamers, 
besides  60  to  70  merchant  steamers,  for 
which  32  pounder  armaments  were 
actually  prepared,  and  240  more  capa- 
ble of  having  lighter  armaments.     In 

1851,  the  French  had  1  line  of  battie 
90  gun  steamer,  14  first  class  steam 
frigfl^s,  with  8  to  16  heavy  guns,  15 
steam  oorvettas,  and  40  dispatch  steam- 
ers, mostiy  mounting  firom  2  to  4  sheU 
guns.  Manr  of  the  English  steamers 
are  old  naval  vessels  transformed. 

Our  navy  has  now  but  about  70  ves- 
sels when  all  told,  of  which  not  over  40 
could  be  brought  into  service  in  90 
days.  Our  12  armed  steamers  carry 
from  1  to  10  gun^  each,  or  73  in  alL 

The  cost  of  buildinff  and  maintain 
mg  the  English,  Frendi  and  American 
navies  need  only  be  stated,  to  show 
that  we  should  entertain  no  thought  of 
coping  in  regular  naval  force  with  eitiier 
of  tiiose  powers. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
British  Navy  for  49  years, 
from  1799  to  1851  (not  includ- 


ing 1841  to  1844),  ^ 
Annnal  arerage  (49  years),     • 
Prom  1799  to  1815  (15  years  of 


')! 


rerace  of  do.  -    - 
6  tol851,  (1841-44  ex- 


13,283,644,277 
46.604,284 

1,356,248,803 
79,779,841 


Arnmiu  are 
From  1816 1 

cepted), 927,395,437 

Annnal  average,  do.  (32 years),        28,981,106 

The  ahnual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
French  Fleet,  was : 


I^om  1689  to  1789, 
From  1776  to  1783, 
From  1783  to  1786, 
Cost  for  1797,    -     - 
««      1805,   -    - 
**      1808,      -    - 
"      1814,   -    - 
«      1818,      -    . 
«      1837,    -    - 
«*      1847,      .    - 


f 7,808,000 
9,400,000 
-    .  12,600,000 

.  .  16,700,000 
.    .  28,000,000 

.  -  22,000,000 
.    .  10,200,000 

.    .  8,640,000 

■    ■  10,800,000 

.    -        18,053,908 

The  cost  of  maintiunine  the  United 
States  navy  has  been,  for  me  41  years : 
From  1792  to  1832,  -  -  -  $112,097,122 
Animal  average  for  do.        -  2,734,076 

From  1812  tol815,  inclnsive,  26,376,215 

Annnal  average  (4  years),        -  6,504,053 

From  1831  tol837,       -       - 
Annual  average  (6  years) , 
Naval  bill  appropnationfor  1853, 
Estimate  for  I85d, 


31,393,151 
5i232,191 
6558.827 
8,351,in 


It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  this 
country,  the  averase  cost  of  construct- 
ing vessels  of  war  has  been  over  $6,000 
per  gun,  and  that  the  annual  expense 
of  their  repairs  is  over  7  per  cent  of 
their  first  cost ;  also,  that  the  average 
cost  of  our  fortifications  has  sligfauy 
exceeded  $3,000   per  gun ;   and  that 
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their  annnid  expense  of  repairs  amounts 
to  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  first 
eoet.  In  1842  the  cost  of  building  the 
United  States  navj,  then  afloatt  had 
been  $9,052,725 ;  and  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs on  the  same  vessels,  $5,579,229, 
or  a  total  of  $14,631,984.  It  has  been 
found  from  large  experience,  that  the 
effect!  TO  duration  of^a  man-of-war  in 
the  French  nayy,  averages  but  12 
years ;  while  in  the  British  navy,  this 
duration  has  been  estimated  at  7  to  8 
years  in  time  of  war,  and  from  10  to 
14  years  in  time  of  peace.  Be- 
sides this  marked  superiority  of  actual 
French  and  English  naval  force,  and 
the  great  cost  of  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing vessels  of  war,  we  may  add,  as 
additional  considerations  adverse  to  our 
embarking  in  this  competition  of  navies, 
the  subtraction  of  force  which  such  a 
step  would  make  from  our  commercial 
marine,  our  deep-rooted  objections  to 
the  formation  of  large  standing  forces 
under  the  federal  government,  the  lack 
of  any  adequate  cause  for  such  an  over- 
whelming enlargement,  our  reliance  on 
privateering  as  a  marine  militia,  our 
secluded,  semi-insular  position,  and  the 
strong  bias  of  our  national  traditions. 

But  even  supposing  our  naval  policy 
thus  revolutionized,  and  that  our  aug- 
mented naval  force  could  directly 
measure  its  strength  with  France  or 
England,  our  navy  could  not  then  effec- 
tively guard  our  immense  coast  from 
navfd  assault.  The  case  is  plain  ;  for 
while  we  have  at  least  ten  vital, 
primary  strategic  points  to  be  covered, 
points  scattered  along  our  entire  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  we 
should  have  but  one  fleet  to  do  this  wide- 
spread duty«  The  hostile  squadron 
mi^ht  choose  any  one  of  these  ten 
pomts  for  a  rapid  attack,  strike  its  blow 
and  be  again  at  sea,  or  gone  to  a  new 
attack,  before  our  fleet  could  be  brought 
to  bear.  It  is  a  question  of  chances, 
and  the  probability  of  security  is  ten 
against  one.  Absolute  security  would 
require,  for  these  ten  points  alone,  ten 
home  squadrons,  each  superior  in  force 
to  the  hostile  fleet.  Of  course,  no  one 
dreams  of  any  such  chimerical  balanc- 
bg  of  power,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  by- 
most  protracted,  long-suffering  persist- 
ence that  any  petty  augmentation  of 
our  gallant  httle  navy  can  be  wrung 
from  Congress. 

It  certainly  is  not  our  true  naval 
policy  to  anchor  our  fleets  in  our  own 


harbors,  and  all  enUghtened  minds  most 
agree  with  Webster,  who  declared  that, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  he  **  was  for  doing 
something  more  wilii  our  navy  than 
to  keep  it  on  our  shores  for  the. pro- 
tection of  our  coasts  and  harbors.** 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  our  own  navy  says :  "  This 
arm  can  only  fill  its  special  misdon 
in  war,  that  of  aggression,  by  being 
enabled  to  leave  the  great  sea- ports  ana 
exposed  points  of  our  maritime  fron- 
tier to  a  more  certain  and  economi- 
cal system  of  protection,  in  order  to 
carry  *  the  sword  of  the  State '  upon 
the  broad  ocean;  sweep  from  it  the 
enemy's  commerce ;  capture  or  scatter 
the  vessels  of  war  protecting  it ;  cover 
and  convoy  our  own  to  its  destined 
havens,  and  be  ready  to  meet  hos- 
tile fleets :  in  other  words,  to  contend 
for  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  where 
alone  it  can  be  obtained— on  the  sea 
itself.'*  A  navy  has  far  greater  powers 
for  sea-coast  attack  than  for  sea-coast 
defense,  and  this  is  especiallv  true  of 
our  own  navy.  If  it  would  defend  onr 
coasts,  let  it  attack  the  enemy's  un- 
guarded ports  and  exposed  points.  A 
new  Paul  Jones,  commanding  such 
swift-sailinff  and  steaming  vessels,  as 
American  skill  could  now  supply,  would 
transfer  the  contest  to  the  marine  fron- 
tiers of  England  or  France,  and  thus  de- 
fend our  own  ports.  That  our  navy  is 
pitiably  small ;  that,  when  the  six  new 
steamers  are  completed,  we  still  shall 
have  but  18  armed  steam  vessels,  and 
the  inconvertible  Collins'  ferry  ships; 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  cultivate  mis 
main-stay  of  future  deeds  of  qmck- 
winged  daring ;  all  this  is  true :  but  we 
still  are  strongly  confident  that  our 
future  wars  wiU  **be  carried  into 
Africa." 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  have  for- 
gotten the  flutter  of  apprehension 
created  in  England,  during  1845,  by  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe,  in 
whicn  he  very  coolly  laid  bare  the  fJact, 
that  the  sea-girt  isle  was,  like  Wolsey, 
in  its  age,  left  naked  to  its  enemies. 
By  means  of  steamers,  shooting  out 
from  their  fortified  coverts  on  the 
French  coast,  he  showed  how  the  im- 
perfectly-secured ports  of  England 
mi^ht  be  overwhelmed  and  despoiled, 
and  that  even  imperial  London  jnight 
be  taught  to  give  tribute.  The  reahty 
of  British  sea-coast  weakness  was  then 
fully  attested  by  the  general  constema- 
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tioii,  and  by  the  promptitude  with  which 
new  measures  tor  harbor  fortifications 
were  adopted.  A  special  commission  was 
ordered  to  examine  the  condition  and 
the  system  of  the  coast  defenses  and 
the  harbors  of  refuge.  The  result  has 
been,  a  rapid  development  of  water 
batteries,  and  a  genenU  renovation  of 
their  armaments.  In  the  three  years 
from  1847  to  1850,  the  amount  applied 
for  repairing  old  works  and  erecting 
new  ones,  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  $1,300,694.  At  Gib- 
raltar, over  $600,000  have  lately  been 
expended  on  the  fortifications,  and 
$367,887,  were  yet  estimated  for.  At 
Malta,  in  addition  to  $180,000  similarly 
voted,  $696,000  were  estimated  for. 
The  defenses  of  Quebec  are  still  pro- 
gressing, and  in  like  manner  are  those 
of  most  British  colonial  ports.  Be- 
tween 1839  and  1840,  at  least  2,000 
new  guns,  of  the  largest  calibres, 
have  been  mounted  on  the  British  sea- 
coast  fortifications.  These  facts  are 
valuable,  as  showing  how  thoroughly 
conscious  the  first  naval  power  on 
earth  now  is,  that  she  cannot  safely 
rest  her  sea-coast  defense  on  her  navy 
alone,  and  that  the  sphere  of  action  for 
this  arm  is  the  open  sea. 

France  has  always  taken  care  to  be 
incased  in  sea-coast  armor.  Her  long 
series  of  naval  humiliations  never 
brought  on  her  ports  the  disasters  of 
bombardment.  None  can  have  fedled 
to  observe  how,  in  every  reverse,  her 
fleets  have  found  shelter  in  her  fortified 

Sorts.  The  general  exemption  of  these 
efenses  horn  attack,  dunn^  her  inter- 
minable wars  with  England,  is  a  su- 
preme vindication  of  the  efficiency  of 
ner  sea-coast  system.  With  her  usual 
military  sagacity,  France  has  recentiy 
had  her  coast  defenses  reexamined  by 
a  high  special  commission,  representing 
all  the  arms  of  her  immense  military 
establishment.  The  result  has  been  an 
extension .  of  the  previous  system  to 
many  new  points  of  her  marine  fron- 
tier, which  are  accessible  by  light  draft 
steamers,  bearinfi^  heavy  guns. 

We  should  seek  in  vain  for  stronger 
evidence  of  the  power  of  well- con- 
structed harbor  forts,  to  effect  their 
proposed  ends,  than  was  afforded  by 
that  stupendous  paralysis  which  Cron- 
stadt  impressed  upon  the  allied  Baltic 
fleet  Baffled  and  powerless  before 
works  which  threatened  anuihilation,  if 
approached,  a  squadron  of  unsurpassed 


armament,  commanded  by  a  notoriously 
daring  officer,  and  surcharged  with 
every  element  of  naval  power,  shrunk 
from,  or  declined  the  encounter,  and 
braved  the  fearful  alternative  of  a  crest- 
fallen return.  Why  did  not  Napier 
take  Cronstadt?  Everybody  well  knows 
that  he  recoiled  from  its  strength,  and  / 
could  only  have  lost  his  fleet  in  any 
serious  attack.  There,  too,  was  Bo- 
marsund,  regularly  breached  by  the 
French  land  battery,  instead  of  being 
toppled  down  by  broadsides.  At  Pe- 
tropolowski,  the  attempt  was  made  and 
signally  failed.  At  Swoaborg,  by  su- 
perior range  of  guns  and  by  a  land 
mortar  battery,  the  allied  fleet  succeed- 
ed in  burning  some  stores,  leaving  the 
defenses  essentially  intact.  The  Black 
Sea  fleet  before  Sebastopol,  though 
strong  and  well  appointed,  beyond  pre- 
cedent, wisely  forebore  to  thrust  itself 
into  the  lion's  den,  though  this  for- 
bearance led  to  the  alternative  of  that 
life- consuming  siege,  now  world  re- 
nowned, during  the  progress  of  which 
this  grand  fleet  chiefly  cooperated  in 
the  transport  function. 

We  must  not  here  attempt  the  histo- 
rical examination  of  that  well-discussed 
theme — the  ability  of  fleets  to  contend 
with  forts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
mat  body  of  experience  has  already 
been  amassed,  tending  conclusively  to 
show  the  great  superiority  of  forts  in 
these  contests.  The  few  instances 
wherein  fleets  have  seemed  to  succeed 
in  a  fairly  engaged  fight  of  this  nature, 
all  resolve  themselves,  on  examination, 
into  bad  conduct  of  the  garrison,  or  its 
commander,  or  into  some  radical  fault 
of  construction  or  armament ;  such  as 
magazines  not  bomb-proof,  scarps  too 
thin,  guns  placed  too  high,  calibres  too 
small,  or  carriages  unserviceable.^  A 
long  array  of  instances  might  be  cited, 
in  which  forts  have  beaten  off  fleets; 
and,  in  many  of  these,  the  disproportion 
of  strength  amounts  to  the  grotesque. 
Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  McHenry,  Mobile 
Point,  and  Stonington  Point,  are  good 
illustrations  in  our  own  history,  though 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  works  were 
small  and  of  weak  profile. 

In  genejral,  we  can  safely  declare  that 
the  true  defense  of  sea-coast  harbors, 
cities,  and  grand  d6p6ts,  consists  in 
covering  lines  of  heavy  water  batteries, 
wherever  these  can  be  so  located  as  to 
act  effectively  on  the  channels  of  ap- 
proach, or  the  positions  which  a  bom- 
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bardiog  fleet  most  assume.  The  entire 
praetice  of  all  ciyiUzed  Qations  is  based 
on  this  principle^  and  every  European 
coast  may  be  cited  in  proof  that  this  is 
an  accepted  and  yerified  doctrine.  As 
adjuncts,  and  in  cases  where  adequate 
permanent  batteries  are  excluded  by 
the  configuration  of  the  locality,  resort 
may  or  must  be  bad  to  armed  merchant 
ships,  or  steamers,  floating  batteriest 
gun-boats,  etc.,  which,  though  very  tem- 
porary in  character,  and  costly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  efficiency,  may  be  inade 
to  giro  a  tolerable  defense,  if  in  suffi- 
cient force,  and  if  prepared  in  time. 
We  know  of  no  respectable  military 
authority,  adverse  to  the  princi{>le  of 
permanent  sea-coast  batteries,  while  we 
do  know  of  very  many  testimonies, 
both  military  and  naval,  strongly  com- 
mending their  effidency.  Some  persons, 
carried  away  by  partial  views,  or  lacking 
real  knowledfi:e  of  the  case,  have  loudly 
proclaimed  their  skepticism.  Others, 
advocates  of  pet  schemes,  hobby  riders, 
maggot-brained  inventors,  charlatans, 
andparadox  hunters,  denounce  to  clear 
the  groimd  for  themselves.  Some  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  have  written  down 
tiieir  skepticism,  in  couth  or  uncouth 
style.  Some  of  these  have  been  mis- 
taken, some  ignorant,  some  rash,  and 
some  have  wished  to  tear  down  the  for- 
tification system  to  substitute  an  infinite 
nav^,  and  thus  achieve  astounding  pro- 
mo1aon«  Tenfold  more  than  an  offset 
are  the  opinions  of  meti  like  Com. 
Stewart,  Com.  Morris,  Capt  Dupont, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  those  most  distin- 
euished  for  professional  skill  and  sound 
judgment 

From  all  that  has  now  been  advanced, 
we  shall  regard  as  established  these 
general  propositions:  tiiat  wars  must 
be  expected  m  time  to  come  as  in  times 
past ;  that  the  United  Stetes  ought  to 
anticipate  the  contingencies  of  colli- 
sions  with  the  first  class  powers  of 
Europe ;  that  grand  descents  and  bom- 
bardmente  along  our  sea-board  are  the 
chief  dangers  to  be  apprehended ;  that 
we  cannot  look  to  our  navy  for  their  pre- 
vention ;  that  we  ought  not  to  tie  our 
own  vessels  to  our  own  coasts;  that 
foreign  and  American  authorities  and 
experience  clearly  indicate  permanent 
defenses  as  the  best  security  for  an  ex- 
posed sea-board ;  and  that  our  true  po- 
licy is,  to  provide  such  a  system  of 
heavy  water  batteries,  or  haroor  forts, 
as  will  enable  us  to  repel  all  probable 


attacks  on  our  sea-porte,  navy-yards,  or 
d^p6ts,  and  also  to  secure  our  mofll 
important  harbors  aild  roadsteads  «v 
refuges  for  our  own  marine,  while  we, 
by  the  same  means,  close  them  against 
all  enemies. 

We  will  now  present  a  brief  stat^ 
ment  of  the  history,  character,  prcMprf^s, 
and  armamente  of  our  sea-coast  tortifi- 
cations. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  o«r 
government,  when  the  memory  of  wir 
was  fresh,  and  while  the  French  rerro- 
lution  was  convulsing  the  nations,  tiie 
need  of  fortifications  was  strongly  felt. 
The  old  revolutionary  works  were  tmi- 
porary  and  inadeqaate.  Poor  as  ovr 
connlry  then  was,  and  extensive  as  wbm 
our  coast,  Ao  best  that  could  be  done 
was,  to  throw  up  some  imperfBctiy-plan- 
ned  and  cheaply-built  forte  and  bat- 
teries ;  this  was  done  with  hearty  good 
will.  After  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, large  appropriations  were  made, 
and  so  vigorously  applied,  that  the  war 
of  1812  round  us  with  no  small  show  of 
preparation.  Every  important  town 
had  its  covering  forts  or  earthen  bat- 
teries, which,  though  small  and  weak 
in  their  profile,  at  least  saved  the  towns 
from  marauding  and  petty  attacks. 
They  served  an  excellent  purpose,  and 
at  Baltimore,  MoUle,  and  Stonin^n, 
fought  British  naval  forces  with  distin- 
ffuished  success.  Fort  Washin^tcm  wia 
disgracefully  abandoned,  and  ite  com- 
mander cashiered  for  cowardice ;  else 
Washington  nught  not  have  been  burn- 
ed. 

The  insufficiency  of  this  system  of 
hasty  defenses  was  so  strongly  f^ 
both  by  our  government  and  people, 
that  no  time  was  lost  after  the  peace  in 
undertaking  ite  improvement.  A  board 
of  our  most  distinguished  naval  and 
endjDieer  officers  was  organised  in  1816, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present 
system  of  sea-coast  defenses.  It  was 
fortunate  that  our  naval  heroes  were  no 
less  men  of  judgment,  and  that  engi- 
neers of  such  eminent  ability  and  pro- 
fessional skill  were  then  to  be  found  in 
our  service  as  the  brilliant  and  lament- 
ed CoL  Wm.  McRee,  Col.  J.  G.  Tot- 
ten,  our  present  Chief-Engineer,  and 
Maj.  (now  Col.)  S.  Thayer — a  rare  and 
honorod  trio.  The  first  two  served  on 
this  board,  as  also  did  Gen.  Bernard, 
one  of  Bonaparte's  favorite  engineers, 
who  came  to  this  country  at  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's special  solioitatlbn.     His  fresh 
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aoqmdntanee  with  European  defensive 
ideas  was,  doubtless,  oi  some  advan- 
tage, though  it  led  to  two  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  our  existing 
system.  To  him  Fort  Monroe,  at  old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  owes  all  its  essen- 
tial features,  and  especially  its  great 
magnitude,  which  called  forth  the  cele- 
brated and  misunderstood  criticism  of 
Gen.  Cass.  This  board  proceeded  to 
a  thorough  study  of  our  entire  sea- 
coast,  in  relation  to  its  systematic  de- 
fense/ ltd  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays 
were  closely  scrutinized  for  the  selection 
of  sites  for  the  works  required.  Their 
relations  to  our  commerce  and  to  naval 
operations  were  specially  canvassed, 
as  well  for  the  location  of  navv-yards 
and  d  p6ts  as  for  their  beanngs  in 
protecting  our  navigation,  and  in  cover- 
ing our  interior  waters.  It  was  con- 
sidered particularly  desirable  to  keep 
an  enemy  as  far  off  seaward  as  possible. 
By  forcing  him  to  combat  at  the  great- 
est attainable  distance  from  the  towns 
to  be  covered,  time  would  be  gained  for 
concentrating  troops  to  oppose  his  land 
advance,  and  the  towns  themselves 
would  be  saved  the  injuries  of  a  close 
contest  Indeed,  every  effort  was  made 
to  introduce,  in  these  studies,  all  the  es- 
sential strategic  elements  of  the  problem. 

The  result  was,  a  general  selection  of 
military  and  naval  sites,  and  a  determi- 
nation of  the  proper  strength  and  of  the 
relative  importance  of  all  the  proposed 
defensive  works.  These  forts  were 
classiiied  according  to  their  defensive 
importance,  and  this  scale  of  gradation 
was  assumed  as  the  guide  to  indicate  the 
proper  order  of  succession  in  construct- 
mg  the  several  works.  This  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  number  of  works 
required,  and  by  the  limitation  of  our 
resources,  which  prohibited  their  simul- 
taneous erection. 

As  to  the  style  of  work  which  should 
bo  adopted,  some  general  principles 
were  laid  down  and  applied.  The  es- 
sential object  in  all  cases  was,  to  bring 
a  certain  number  of  heavy  guns  to  bear, 
with  the  maximum  advantage,  on  the 
channels  to  be  closed,  or  the  waters  to 
be  commanded.  In  determbing  this 
amount  of  fire,  the  importance  of  the 
locality,  both  commercial  and  strategic, 
had  to  bo  carefully  considered.  £ach 
detail,  of  the  site  and  of  the  waters  to 
bo  commanded,  bad  its  influence.  Then 
these  guns  had  to  be  made  secure  from 
capture  by  parties  sent  on  shore,  as 
VOL.  VII. — ^2i 


guns  which  could  thus  be  spiked,  with 
no  serious  obstruction,  woula  be  no  se- 
cure defense.  Hence  the  water  batteries 
had  to  be  inclosed,  and  brought  within 
a  scarp  wall,  of  height  sufficient  to  in- 
terdict escalade  or  a  coup  de  main.  To 
prevent  the  planting  of  scaling-ladders, 
or  the  establishment  of  breaching  mines, 
along  this  scarp,  such  flanking  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  adopted  as  that  the  en- 
tire face  and  foot  oi  this  scarp  should 
bo  seen  from  within,  and  commanded  bv 
an  effective  fire.  Moreover,  in  such 
localities  as  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
speedy  and  overwhelming  succor,  it 
was  necessary  so  to  mask  this  scarp 
with  covering  banks  of  earth,  that  an 
enemy  could  not,  by  establishing  bat- 
teries at  a  di8tanc^,  effect  a  practicable 
breach  through  it,  and  so,  in  some  two 
or  three  days,  penetrate  through  the 
indosure.  Enough  must  be  given  an 
enemy  to  do,  to  afford  full  time  for 
sending  a  succoring  army  against  him ; 
hence  outworks,  demi-lunes,  mines,  etc., 
must  be  so  much  accumulated  on  the 
points  open  to  attack,  as  to  compel  at 
least  an  equal  interval  for  the  enemy's 
approaches,  before  he  can  breach  the 
scarp.  On  the  water  fronts,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  accumulate  as  many  guns  as 
possible ;  hence  arrangements  were  made 
to  place  them  in  two,  three,  or  four  tiers, 
or  stories,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  scarp.  Since  the  water  fronts  can- 
not, as  a  general  thing,  be  breached  by 
land  batteries,  or  by  the  unsteady  ran- 
dom fire  of  ships,  no  earthen  covers 
along  their  scarps  were  thought  neces- 
sary ;  hence  these  walls  were  pierced 
with  embrasures  for  as  many  guns  as 
they  would  conveniently  cover,  while  a 
line  of  barbette  guns  was  arranged  to 
fire  over  their  tops.  Accommodations 
had  to  be  provided  for  tho  garrisons, 
and  for  this  bomb-proof  arches,  or  case- 
mates, were  employed  as  a  security  in 
bombardments,  both  for  men,  stores,  and 
guns.  Between  their  supporting  piers, 
the  casemate  guns  were  mounted  to  fire 
through  tho  embrasures.  Magazines, 
store-rooms,  hot  shot  furnaces,  cistems, 
etc.,  had  to  be  provided.  Under  cover 
of  works  thus  arranged,  exterior  earthen 
batteries  became  admissible  as  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  effective  fire  over  the 
water.  All  the  parts  of  these  combi- 
nations were  to  be  built  with  the  maxi- 
mum durability  which  granite  and  iron 
can  give,  consistently  with  true  econo- 
my ;  for  thus  a  constant  state  of  readi- 
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ness  and  a  minimum  cost  of  repairs 
would  be  insured. 

On  such  principles  the  work  for  eaoh 
site  was  determined.  In  some  places, 
the  danger  of  land  attacks  was  small ; 
then  tlie  earthen  cover  was  omitted.  In 
some  instances,  shoals  were  chosen  as 
sites ;  tlien  compact,  castellated  works 
were  designed.  In  some,  only  a  small 
fire  wai»  needed  ;  then  the  works  were 
restricted  in  proportion.  Each  locality 
|iad  iti4  peculiarities,  and  demanded  a 
special  solution ;  but  in  all  cases  there 
were  distinct  rational  principles  to  be 
applied.  Doubtless  some  mistakes,  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  have  l^een 
oonunitted,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  think  the 
system  adopted  was  most  excellent,  and 
that  its  execution  has  been  as  faithful  as 
possible.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  our  sea-coast  fortifications,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  constructed,  may 
claim  a  decided  superiority,  both  in 
plan  and  in  execution,  over  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  that,  when  complete, 
and  vitalized  by  garrisons,  they  will 
constitute  the  securest  possible  bulwark 
against  bombardments,  and  a  most  im- 
portant check  on  grand  descents. 

Several    successive    boards   of    en- 

S'neers  have  continued  and  extended 
e  studies  of  the  first  board,  with  no 
less  talent  and  patriotic  fidelity,  apply- 
ing all  their  skill  in  perfecting  the  plans 
and  in  regulating  the  important  details 
of  the  several  constructions.  The  corps 
of  engineers,  selected  from  the  most 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy,  has  had  for  its  chief  occupa- 
tion the  actual  construction  of  these 
works ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  professional  resources  and 
sterling  integrity  with  which  this  im- 
portant trust  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
charged. It  is  certainly  but  a  rational 
deference  to  concede  respect  to  the  de- 
liberate and  conscientious  views  which 
have  been  unanimously  entertained  by 
this  accomplished  body  of  men,  so  tho- 
roughly and  carefully  ti-nined  in  the 
highest  military  science — a  body  which 
contained,  without  being  overshadowed 
by,  such  men  as  the  Swifts,  McRee, 
Armistead,  Totten,  Thayer,  De  Russey, 
Delafield,  Brewerton,  Courtenay,  Mor- 
decai,  A.  D.  Bache,  Brown,  the  Mans- 
fields,  Liee,  Mahan,  Bartlett,  and  many 
others,  scarcely  less  distinguished  for 
the  highest  grade  of  professional  abili- 
ties and  personal  character. 

The  questions  involved  in  our  system 


of  fortifications  are  essentially  questions 
of  fact — pure,  bold,  absolute  fact ;  not  of 
poetry,  not  of  speculation,  not  of  elo- 
quence, not  of  popularity,  but,  we  re- 
5 eat  iU  questions  of  downright  fact, 
[ow,  in  such  a  case,  what  lire  any 
man's  opinions  worth,  who  has  not  ti^en 
pains  to  inform  himself  thoroughly 
on  all  the  essential  and  complex  ele- 
ments involved  ?  Truly,  they  are  so 
littie  worth,  that  their  superabundance 
amounts  to  a  bankruptcy  of  all  sound 
jndmnent  What  is  the  sense  of  taking, 
as  leaders  of  opinion,  men  of  gift^ 
imagination  and  copious  speech,  who 
really  know  only  just  enough  of  the 
subject  to  thoroughly  misunderstand  it? 
It  is  a  flagrant  intellectual  vice  of  our 
community,  that  we  do  not  duly  dis- 
criminate the  relative  value  of  opinions, 
except,  indeed,  where  our  personal  in- 
terests are  directly  involved.  The  ad 
captandum  philippics  of  the  newspaper 
declaimer,  and  the  conspicuous  nonsense 
of  Buncombe  orators,  are  too  often  per- 
mitted to  exercise  a  greater  influence 
on  the  decision  of  our  important  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  than  the  deli- 
berate conclusions  of  the  true  investi- 
gator, who  has  devoted  the  study  of  a 
lifetime  to  a  calm  examination  of  all  the 
phases  and  bearings  of  a  single  great 
topic.  In  a  complicated  issue  of  natu- 
ral or  physicfid  science,  or  of  social  and 
political  fact,  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
one  intelligent  man,  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  whole  matter,  is  worth  more 
than  any  possible  aggregate  of  off-band 
opinions  from  the  uninformed.  We 
well  understand  the  necessity  for  a  sub- 
division of  mechanical  labor :  we  ought 
still  more  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
specializing  the  subdivisions  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  We  ought  to  understand 
that,  on  a  question  of  fossil  icthyology, 
the  opinion  of  Agassiz  or  Hall  is  of  more 
intrinsic  value,  to  an  impartial  Owen  or 
Miller,  than  would  be  the  vote  of  twenty 
millions  of  freemen,  whose  knowledge 
might  extend  to  every  theme  except 
palaeontology. 

The  progress  of  our  system  of  forti- 
fications cannot  be  better  exhibited  than 
by  giving  a  tabular  statement  of  the  in- 
dividual works  completed,  or  in  pro- 
gress ;  their  respective  appropriate  war 
garrisons;  their  aggre^te  armaments 
when  completed  (not  that  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  1854) ;  their  cost  up  to  1852 ; 
and  the  estimated  cost,  at  that  date,  of 
completing  those  which  were  unfinished. 
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DESIGNATION  AND  LOCATION  OJ  TUB  WORK. 


War 

g»rri- 

■OD. 


Total 


Amount  ex- 
No.of  P«ndedfor 
Guns,  oonitrucfn 

'  or  repair. 


Am't  re- 
quired to 
compute 
or  const't. 


Port  Knox,  Bncksport,  Ma. 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Ma "     - 

Fort  Soammel,       do. 

Fort  McClanyj  Portsmouth,  Me. 

Fort  Constitution,    do.  

Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  Mom.         .... 

Fort  Independenoe,    do.  

Fort  Wiuthrop,         f 

WcetHoad  Battery,  >  Governor's  Island,  Boston  Harbor. 

Sonthcast  Battery.  ) 

Old  Fort,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  .... 

Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  Conn.      .... 

Fort  St-huyler,  Throg's  Nock,  East  River,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Columbus,  ) 

Castle  Williams,  >  Oovernur's  IsIaBd,  N.  T.      • 

South  Battery,     ) 

Fort  Gibson,  Ellws  Island,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Wood,  Bedloo's  Island.  N.  T.     - 

Fort  Richmond,  Narrows,  N.  Y. ) 

Battery  Hudscm,  do.  >  Staten  Island. 

Battery  Morten,  do.  j 

Fort  Delaware,  Delaware  River,  Del.    -   v   - 

Fort  Mifflin,  do.         Pa.  ... 

Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Port  Calhoun,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Fort  Washington,  Potomac  River,  Md. 

Fort  Severn,  Annapolis,  Md.      -        .        •        -        • 

Fort  Madison,       oa  

Fort  Carroll,  Seller's  Point,  Baltimore,  Md.     • 
Fort  McHcnry,  Baltimore,  Md.       .... 

Fort  Macon,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Fort  Caswell,  Oak  Island,  Smithville,  N.  0. 

Castle  Pinckney,  Charleston,  8.  C.    - 

Furt  Moultrie,  do.  .... 

Fort  Sumpter,  do.  .... 

Fort  Pulaski,  Cockspur  Island,  Savannah  River,  Ga. 

Fort  Jackson.  Savannah  River,  Qa. 

Fort  Clinob,  Cumberland  Sound,  Fa. 

Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fa.     .... 

Fort  Taylor,  Key  West^a. 

Port  Jefferson,  Garden  Key,  Tortugas,  Pa. 

Fort  Barrancas,  Redoubt  and  BarraokB,  Pensacola,  Fa. 

Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola,  Fa. 

Fort  McKeo,  do. 

Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Point,  Ala. 

Fort  Gaines,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 

Fort  Pike,  RigoleU,  La.      • 

FoK  Macomb,  Chef  Monteur,  La. 

Battery  Bieuvenu,  Bayou  Bienvena,  La. 

Tower  Dupo6,  Bayou  L)upo6,  La. 

Fort  Jackson,  Mississippi  River,  La. 

Fort  St.  Philip,  do. 

Fort  Livingston,  Barrataria  Bayou,  La. 

Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Micli. 

Fort  Porter,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Fort  Niagara,  Niagara  River,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  N.  Y.     - 

Fort  Montgomery,  Rouse's  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  N. 


Aggregates. 


Y., 


500 
200 
300 
80 
2.50 
1,500 
500 

400 

60 

2,440 

350 

1,250 

800 

80 
350 

1,000 

370 

800 

750 

200 

2,450 

1,120 

400 

60 

150 

800 

350 

300 

400 

100 

300 

650 

800 

70 

550 

100 

1,000 

1,500 

250 

1,260 

650 

700 

400 

300 

300 

100 

50 

600 

600 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 


14H 

na' 

i^! 

i^ 
Tm\ 
m\ 

m\ 

r;i 

^^ 
ml 

io:i 

78 
14 

1 

77 
HO 

5U 
9 

7ti 
118 
151 

53 
371 

m 

H 

ai 

109 
74 

6t 

87 

25 

54 

146 

ITin 

H 

95 

y,j 

18,1 

3y^ 

7i 

2JS3 
151 
132 

43 
i^ 
15 

7 
150 
li4 

iM 

mj 

154 


f]:KI,44S 
51,3M 
5y.8yG 

i?;dHi 

5l4,5a4 

75,435 

5,141 

5,000 

l,6til.343 

:250,94l 

B4S,013 

:?59,407 

t;05.tK)f. 

3.5(W§ 
[141,941 

5:rhh 

l,tk>-i,99G 
575,31^ 

15,0130 
1:15,000 

4M(i,Ty(j 

571  .^] 

4;i,0U9 

75,301 

Srt,ooo 
yo,i»x) 

4^5,504 
;jS4,42<j 

i.^iiaA^KS 

!^0,0(W 
4712.001 
447.4JVI 
lVH,f>7l 

in, 75^ 

59,0-i7 


$500,000 
7,500 


75,000 
10,000 
39,573 


30,000 
25,000 
10.000 


32,689 
3004^ 


6,632 

20,000 

580,000 

2,000 

75,000 

729,332 


30,000 
865,000 

3,000 

7,000 

800 

150,000 
35,000 
45,000 

180,000 

805,000 

989,862 

124,000 

35.000 

80,000 

30,000 

180,000 

4,000 

11,500 


40,000 
60,000 

66,000 

33,500 

25,000 

5,000 

224,142 


30.4901 6. 1 81)1  ^?,i*r2.l36|  6,436,732 


Li  addition  to  the  works  aboye  speci- 
fied, a  considerable  number  of  others 
have  been  projected,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  wboso  construction,  though  less 
m-gent,  ought  soon  to  be  begun.  Seve- 
ral are  of  pressing  necessity,  being  es- 


sential for  the  protection  of  our  second- 
class  sea-ports  and  harbors,  where  our 
most  vigorous  and  important  shipping 
interests  are  centred.  Thus  New  Bed- 
ford, the  third  port,  in  amount  of  en- 
rolled shipping,  in  the  United  States, 
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the  very  port  whence  war  would  send 
forth  the  most  efficient  privateers, 
has  no  protection  worth  mentioning. 
Eastport,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Province- 
town,  Stonington,  New  Haven,  George- 
town, S.  C,  Port  Royal,  Galveston, 
Brazos  Santiago,  San  Die^,  Columbia 
Kiver,  and  many  other  points  of  kin- 
dred importance,  may  be  specified  as  in 
the  same  undefended  category.  A  sin- 
gle armed  vessel  could  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  most  of  these  ports.  Such 
temporary  works  as  could  be  thrown  up 
in  ah  emergency,  would  be  so  easily 
taken  by  boat  parties,  as  to  be  thorough- 
ly unreliable  for  sole  securities.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  system  should 
be  pushed  forward,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  expanded  over  these 
points,  are  subjects  on  which  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists ;  but  we  are, 
by  general  consent,  still  far  within  the 
proper  limits,  both  of  rate  and  extent. 

The  necessity  of  strong  defenses  on 
our  Pacific  frontier,  has  been  so  clear, 
since  the  sudden  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  no  reasonable  person  could 
question  it  A  special  commission  of 
army  and  navy  officers,  in  1850,  exam- 
ined our  Pacific  coast,  for  the  selection 
of  military  and  naval  sites.  This  duty 
has  been  satisfactorily  consummated, 
and  liberal  appropriations  have  already 
been  made  for  the  defenses  of  San 
Francisco.  The  erection  of  strong 
works,  to  guard  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
on  Alcatraz  Island,  has  been  pushed 
forward  with  vigur,  during  the  last  two 
years ;  and  ere  long,  if  Congress  be  not 
derelict,  our  Pacific  metropolis,  and  its 
noble  interior  waters,  will  rest  secure, 
behind  batteries  of  tremendous  power. 

The  works  at  Key  West  and  Tortu- 
gas,  for  the  refuge  and  protection  of 
our  immense  Gulf  commerce,  have  been 
steadily  prosecuted  since  their  com- 
mencement, and  will  soon  afford  secure 
harbors  of  refuge,  on  the  very  key  points 
of  our  Gulf  navigation.  The  few  works 
demanded  on  our  Canada  frontier  are 
of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  character 
— their  wnole  actual  and  estimated  cost, 
including  the  work  at  Rouse's  Point, 
on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  being 
only  $1,141,292.  When  we  consider 
timt  the  British  naval  strength  on  Lake 
Ontario  decidedly  exceeds  our  own, 
that  England  now  has  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  the 
stronc:  fortifications  of  Quebec  give  her 
an  almost  impregnable  strong-hold  in 


our  very  side,  the  importance  of  cover- 
ing such  towns  as  Buffalo  and  Oswego, 
and  of  securing  to  ourselves  Lake  Chun- 

Slain  and  Niagara  river,  will  be  seen  to 
emand,  at  least,  this  extent  of  prepa- 
ration. 

The  aggregate  influence  of  all  recent 
improvements  in  cannon  and  projectiles 
has  been,  to  give  a  decided  augmenta- 
tion of  relative  strength  to  forts  com- 
pared with  fleets.  Our  8  and  10  inch 
Columbiads  cannot,  anywhere,  be  sur- 
passed, in  all  the  elements  of  an  effec- 
tive sea-coast  ^un.  They  are  superior 
to  the  so-called  Paixhan  guns,  as  they 
were  of  prior  invention — they  involve 
the  same  principle  better  carried  oat. 
During  the  last  winter,  a  special  Board 
readjusted  the  armaments  of  our  several 
fortifications,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
adopted  Columbiads,  and  the  heaviest 
calibres.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  do  a 
duty  which  has  been  shamefully  neglect- 
ed, by  granting  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  promptly  preparing  this  new 
armament  The  general  introduction 
of  the  horizontal  firing  of  large  shells, 
has  given  a  great  advantage  to  forts; 
for,  while  these  missiles  crush,  like  egg- 
shells, against  heavy  granite  walls,  do- 
ing no  serious  damage,  they  penetrate 
the  wooden  sides  of  vessels,  and,  there 
lodging,  tear  fearful  chasms  by  their 
explosions.  Now  this  explosion,  in  or 
between  the  sides  of  a  man  of  war,  can 
be  absolutely  insured,  by  adjusting  the 
charge  of  the  gun,  or  otherwise.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  wooden  waUs  cannot 
survive,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  a  brisk 
shelling  of  this  kind;  thus,  Uiey  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  well-served 
Columbiad  batteries,  m  case  of  attack. 
Though  this  position  still  wants  a  com- 
plete experimental  verification,  we  sup- 
pose it  will  now  hardly  be  question^ 
When,  to  this,  we  add  the  efi^cts  of  hot 
shot,  in  setting  fire  to  ships*  sides,  the 
contest  becomes  hopelessly  unequal. 

The  capacity  of  steamers,  to  resist 
a  fire  of  artillery,  is  much  smaller  still, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  derangement  of 
machinery,  from  shot  and  shells.  It 
has  been  truly  said :  •♦  Compared  to  a 
sailing  ship,  a  steamer  has  twenty  mor- 
tal parts  to  one."  Bearing  but  small 
armaments,  they  can  neither  give  nor 
endure  a  heavy  fire,  and  are  in  no  wise 
fitted  to  operate  directly  against  forts. 
They  are,  in  some  respects,  of  very 
great  military  importance ;  for  they  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
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expeditions  across  the  Atlantiot  and 
giye  unprecedented  mobility  to  opera- 
tions along  our  coasts ;  but  they '  will 
make  it  possible,  on  account  of  their 
slight  drafts  for  an  enemy  to  use  various 
channels,  which  were  before  closed  by 
tiieir  shoalness.  This  fact  will  neces- 
sitate the  erection  of  forts  at  certain 
points,  which  otherwise  might  safely 
hare  been  neglected.  Moreover,  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  an  expedition- 
ary force  can  be  dispatched  by  steam- 
ers, entails  an  additional  obligation  to 
have  omr  coast  defenses  always  in  per- 
fect readiness,  in  peace  as  in  war. 

The  value  of  submarine  explosive 
agencies,  in  harbor  defense,  may  prove 
quite  considerable.  The  ideas  of  David 
mshnell  and  Robert  Fulton  would  again 
bo  revived,  and  probably  realized,  should 
we  be  involved  in  a  naval  war.  While 
such  devices  could  not,  alone,  be  relied 
on,  as  defenses,  they  would  make  an  ene- 
my very  chary  of  trusting  himself  within 
reach  of  submarine  foes,  and  hence  the 
more  expeditious  and  imperative  during 
bombardments.  Ingenuity  will,  doubt- 
less, in  case  of  need,  find  ample  means 
of  annoying  and  harassing  an  enemy  in 
our  waters;  but,  as  senons  and  sole 
defenses,  eJl  such  temporary  devices 
are  utterly  at  fault,  apd  to  the  last  de- 
gree precarious. 

Our  forts  are  to  derive  their  efficiency 
firom  garrisons,  composed,  in  great  part, 
of  those  whose  homes  are  to  be  defended. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  feature  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  the  material  of  defense  can  so 
readily  be  brought  into  action,  by  men 
not  trained  to  military  sendee.  The 
manual  of  heavy  guns  can  bo  quickly 


learned  by  intelligent  men,  who,  under 
cover  of  walls  and  parapets,  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  serve  them  well  in  action, 
without  the  long  shoulder-to-shoulder 
training  demanded  to  insure  steadiness 
in  field  evolutions.  A  well-armed  fort, 
served  by  the  spirited  and  quick-witted 
population  of  one  of  our  New  England 
towns,  would  give  such  formidable  bat- 
tle as  no  fleet  could  long  withstand. 
A  nucleus  garrison,  thoroughly  trained 
in  defensive  service,  would  give  a  right 
direction  to  the  entire  local  force. 

Finally,  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try is  among  our  highest  obh'gations, 
not  only  when  war  is  actually  re- 
sounding along  our  coasts,  but  now 
and  always,  by  preparation,  not  less 
than  by  participation.  Though  in 
no  wise  alarmists,  we  would  earnestly 
urge  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Wo 
have  advocated  what  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve to  bo  our  true  system  of  defense — 
a  system  which  has  not  yet,  altogether, 
cost  the  amount  required  for  a  single 
year's  support  of  the  British  navy.  It 
IS  a  system  which  can,  in  a  few  years, 
be  completed,  and  which,  once  finished, 
will,  for  a  sb'ght  expense  of  repairs  and 
keeping,  be  always  ready  for  emergen- 
cies. The  commerce,  whence  our  na- 
tional revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived, 
is  preeminently  the  interest  served  by 
our  defenses,  and  may,  with  special 
justice,  demand  this  protection.  If  we 
forecast  the  future  of  this  commerce, 
and  of  all  our  national  destiny,  every 
vision  of  promised  magnificence  warns 
us  to  look  well  to  those  bulwarks  of 
defense  under  cover  of  which  we  may 
safely  rid©  out  every  storm  of  war. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTES, 


AMERICAN     LITERATURK     AND     REPRINTS. 


Thskb  is  a  great  deal  of  taUot  dis- 
played, we  think,  by  the  writers  of  oar 
modem  novels — ImagiDatioa,  discernment, 
and  dramatic  skill— and  yet  it  is  a 
talent  quite  nndisciplined,  and  devoid  of 
true  principles  of  art  We  have  often 
been  struck,  in  reading  some  of  the  trashi- 
est even  of  our  Ajnerican  romances,  with  a 
certain  vigorous  imagination  which  they 
discover,  but  which  is  utterly  untrained  by 
judgment  Ton  will  find  in  them  passages 
of  brilliant  description,  single  scenes  of  re- 
markable dramatic  effect,  glimpses  of  ori- 
ginal and  well-sustained  character  ;  while, 
as  a  whole,  they  will  be  quite  contemptible. 
The  contrast,  or  defect,  arises  out  of  the 
infantile  condition  of  our  literature,  which 
is  buoyant  and  full  of  promise,  but  for  the 
most  part  immature.  Our  writers  have 
not  yet  learned  to  trust  to  their  own  bet- 
ter inspirations,  but  are  imitative,  and  con- 
sequently led  away,  from  truth  and  nature, 
into  a  kind  of  mongrel  product,  which  is  not 
wholly  their  own,  nor  yet  that  of  anybody 
else.  Of  course,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions, and  we  speak  of  the  young  and  un- 
known class  of  writers. 

But  there  are  signs  of  improvement  every 
day.  The  leading  novels  of  the  month  are : 
Edith,  or  the  Quaker^s  Daughter;  Lanmere, 
by  Mrs.  Dorr,  Wolfsden,  Home,  The  J^Teuf 
Purchase,  Dreams  and  Realities  of  a  Pastor 
and  Teacher,  and  they  are  considerably 
better  than  the  Newsboy,  and  Watchman 
class,  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken. 
Edith  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  a  great  deal  of 
power;  and,  but  for  a  melodramatic  ten- 
dency at  the  close,  where  a  romantic  Indi- 
an girl,  and  a  female  devil,  called  Henri- 
ette,  are  introduced,  would  be  beautifuL 
The  story  relates  to  those  days  of  our  early 
New  England  history,  when  the  Pilgrims 
conceived  it  necessary  to  purify  their  Zion 
of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  and  its  principal 
personages  are  a  sweet  Quaker  maiden,  her 
father,  a  lively  but  somewhat  thoughtless 
friend,  a  hypocritical  priest,  and  a  noble 
English  family.  These  are  mostly  drawn 
with  vigor  and  discrimination,  the  young 
Quakeress  in  particular,  and  the  young 
English  doctor,  while  the  scenes  in  which 

the  Quaker  father  appears  are  full  of  ener- 


gy and  stem  trathfulness.  The  peculiarly 
selfish  character  of  Henriette  is  well  ooo- 
ceived,  and  well  executed  at  the  outset,  bat 
is  exaggerated  at  the  close,  and  made  tht 
means  of  introducing  unpleasant  incidents, 
which  mar  the  general  beauty  of  the  other 
parts.  Nor  does  the  improbable  Indima 
woman  add  to  the  interest  of  the  tale.  Had 
the  writer  been  less  ambitious  of  elTecta, 
and  studied  simplicity  more,  she  would 
have  made  her  story  a  fine  historical  idyl, 
out  of  the  material  furnished  by  the  period 
and  characters  she  has  chosen  to  illustrate. 
The  theme  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  would 
repay  another  and  more  careful  ti^atment. 
Mrs.  Dorr's  Lanmere  is  a  pleasant  nar- 
rative, told  with  considerable  graoe  and 
ease,  and  discovers,  in  tbe  principal  char- 
acter— that  of  the  pretty  Bessie — a  good  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  female  mind. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  much  originali- 
ty, either  in  the  structure  of  the  plot,  or  In 
the  invention  of  persons,  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  quite  free  from  offenses  of  any  kind. 
It  will  be  objected  to  her  men — who  are 
nearly  all  marvelously  fine  fellows,  indeed, 
saints  In  their  way — that  they  are  not  soiB- 
ciently  discriminated,  being  made  too  rnnch 
on  the  same  pattern,  and  that  not  taken  from 
everyday  life,  but  from  the  writer's  ideal 
abstracts.  We  have  ourselves  a  good  opia- 
ion  of  human  nature,  and  have  met  not  a 
few  good  people,  in  the  course  of  our  so- 
joum  on  earth,  but  we  have  never  happened 
to  stray  into  any  small  village  where  there 
were  so  many  special  types  of  goodness, 
both  male  and  female.  A  downright  rascal 
or  two,  among  the  lot,  would  somewhat  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  life  at  Lanmere, 
or,  if  not  a  rascal,  some  fellow,  at  any  rate, 
with  a  very  decided  human  nature  in  him. 
It  would  do  both  the  men  and  women  good 
to  be  stirred  up  by  a  stalwart  specimen  of 
humanity,  not  af^raid  to  be  slightly  wicked 
at  times,  or  to  disturb  the  summer  weather 
with  an  occasional  growl  of  thunder,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning. 

Wolfsden  is  a  tale  of  New  England  do- 
mestic life,  faithful  to  local  scenery  and 
manners  in  many  respects,  and  not  without 
merit  as  a  fable.  It  has  little  of  that  maud- 
lin sentimentality  in  it,  which  is  the  bane 
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of  our  novels,  while  it  maintains  a  high 
moral  tone.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit 

Home  is  rather  a  series  of  domestic 
sketches,  relating  mostly  to  the  wilderness 
life  of  early  days,  in  the  north  of  New 
England,  than  a  continned  narrative.  There 
is,  however,  a  thread  of  plot  running 
through  it,  to  give  unity  to  the  incidents, 
which  are  true,  we  have  no  doubt,  though 
somewhat  desultory.  We  have  not  found 
onrselves  intensely  absorbed  in  these 
pages. 

The  JSTew  Purehau  is  a  republication  of 
an  earlier  work,  giving  most  graphic  and 
laughable  descriptions  of  pioneer  life  at 
the  West,  and  abounding  in  fun.  But  the 
author  throughout  makes  the  common  mis- 
take, of  confounding  mere  vulgarity  and 
coarseness  with  wit,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
laugh  often,  when  we  are  only  repulsed. 
He  tries  to  be  smart,  too,  when  the  occa- 
sion furnishes  no  food  for  smartness,  and 
thus  fk'equently  fails  of  his  aim.  But  he 
has  a  real  perception  of  humor,  which 
enables  him  to  redeem  these  faults,  by 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  persons  irre- 
ristibly  ludicrous. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  refer  to  the 
Early  Greek  Bomancet,  republished  in  a 
volume  of  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  It  con- 
tains the  fiunous  Ethiopice  of  Reliodorwi,  the 
Daphnis  and  Chioe  of  Longus,  and  the  CtUth 
phe  ondLeuetppeoX  KfM\\e%T9i\\\is^  These 
are  specimens  of  romance,  written  before  the 
word  romance  had  an  existence,  and  give 
us  an  admirable  opportunity  of  contrasting, 
not  the  manners  and  customs  of  early  Eu- 
rope with  those  of  existing  Europe,  but  the 
fictions  which  pleased  the  people  then,  with 
those  which  are  popular  now.  In  morality 
and  refinement,  the  advantage  is  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  moderns,  as  well  as  in  nar- 
rative skill  and  fertility  of  invention.  These 
older  romances  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  Italian  and  French  literature, 
as  any  one  will  see  who  reads  them. 

J^TapoUonU  Confidential  LeUers.—ThQ 
private  correspondence  of  Napoleon  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  translated  from  the 
French,  is  a  work  of  greater  value  to  the 
historian,  than  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  rather  what  the  French  call 
a  memoire  pwr  wsrvvr^  or  a  contribution  to 
history,  than  history  itself.  There  are  so 
many  characters  in  the  correspondence^ 
that  it  possesses  no  continuous  interest,  and 


only  those  already  ftimiliar  with  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  will  find  it  of  much  profit  Tet 
these  letters  furnish  many  striking  illustra^ 
tions  of  the  character  of  the  great  captain. 
A  person  who  should  read  them,  without 
having  previously  formed  an  opinion  of 
him,  would  come  to  some  such  conclusion  as 
this :  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in 
Paris,  he  was  a  mere  adventurer,  waiting 
upon  fortune,  ready  for  any  promotion 
that  might  turn  up,  and  somewhat  desper- 
ate as  to  the  means.  He  would  find  in  his 
letters  these  expressions : ''  Life  is  a  flimsy 
dream,  soon  to  be  over."  "As  for  me, 
little  attached  to  life,  contemplating  it 
without  much  solicitude,  constantly  in  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  one  is  on  the  day 
before  a  battle,  feeling  that  while  death  is 
amongst  us  to  put  an  end  to  all,  anxiety  is 
folly ;  everything  joins  to  make  me  defy 
fortune  and  fate."  "  If  I  stay  here,  it  is 
possible  that  \  may  be  fool  enough  to  mar- 
ry." "One  must  live  in  the  present;  a 
brave  man  despises  the  future."  All  which 
arc  the  restless  "promptings  of  a  mind  which 
has  not  yet  found  the  proper  sphere  for 
its  activity.  Afterwards,  when  he  had 
achieved  many  and  great  successes  in  Italy, 
he  writes :  "I  am  tired  of  human  nature.  I 
want  solitude  and  isolation.  Greatness  fa- 
tigues me ;  feeling  is  dried.  At  twenty-nine, 
glory  has  become  flat.  I  have  exhausted 
everything.  I  have  no  refuge,  but  pure  self- 
ishneea"  Some  suspicions  of  his  wife  aided 
in  producing  depression.  All  the  while, 
however,  he  was  sedulously  pushing  the 
fortunes  of  himself  and  his  family,  trying 
to  buy  up  old  estates  in  depreciated  assig- 
nats,  to  get  appointments  for  his  brothers 
and  friends,  and  to  marry  his  sister' to  some 
rich  man.  An  honorable  gentleman  hav- 
ing proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  latter, 
Napoleon  says :  "  No  1  it  must  not  be  ;  he 
is  not  rich !"  When  he  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  French  armies,  his  tone  changes  into 
that  of  the  dictation  of  a  tyrant,  exacting 
the  most  servile  obedience  from  those  he 
employs,  and  lying  himself  without  scruple 
to  deceive  his  enemies  and  the  public,  while 
he  enforces  the  most  rigid  truth  on  others. 
But  his  activity  is  miraculous.  The  rapidi- 
ty and  reach  of  his  combinations,  the  clear- 
ness and  sagacity  of  his  views,  his  com- 
mand of  the  minutest  details  of  administra- 
tion, and  his  power  of  meeting  sudden 
emergencies,  show  him  to  have  been  the 
greatest  man  of  affiiirs  that  the  world  ever 
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saw.  There  is  no  gr&Qdcar  in  his  ambition, 
'which  was  malnlj  confined  to  personal 
glory  and  the  glorj  of  his  family ;  but  it 
was  so  intense  and  incessant  in  its  action, 
tbatitstimnlated  his  intellect  to  prodigious 
displays  of  strength.  Having  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  to  the  mastery  of  France, 
and  in  placing  crowns  on  the  heads  of  bis 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  tries  to  mingle  the 
glory  of  France  with  his  personal  glory, 
but  he  never  gets  out  of  himself  complete- 
ly. That  old  selfishness  which  he  said  was 
his  only  refuge,  ever  returns.  When,  at 
last,  these  personal  motives  are  withdrawn 
from  him,  as  they  were  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  St.  Helena,  his  mind  loses  its  force, 
bis  conversation  becomes  wealL  and  petu- 
lant, and  even  his  body  decays.  Much  ad- 
miration has  been  expressed  by  French 
writers  of  the  talk  of  Napoleon  while  he 
was  at  St.  Helena,  but  we  confess,  that  it 
seems  to  us,  that  its  sagacity  and  import- 
ance have  been  greaily  exaggerated. 
These  letters,  written  from  the  midnight 
bivouac,  or  on  tbe  field,  are  much  better 
evidences  of  the  wonderful  grasp  and  quick- 
ness of  his  intellect. 

Let  us  add,  that  this  work  has  been  well 
translated,  and  that  the  notes  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  several  chapters  are  highly 
intelligent. 

—A  reprint  of  the  Life  of  Jeffrey, 
by  Lord  Cockburn,  leas  a  compliment 
that  tbe  work  itself  did  not  deserve,  it 
is  80  anskillfully  executed,  and  yet  it  is 
the  only  record  we  have  of  the  famous 
critic.  It  was  a  fine  subject  for  biography, 
not  on  account  of  Jeffrey  himself— who 
was  much  overrated — ^bnt  on  account  of  his 
relationships,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  A  literary  man,  of  ordinary  calibre, 
might  have  made  a  most  entertaining  work 
of  it ;  but  the  Scotch  judge,  who  undertook 
it,  has  made  a  dull  one.  Jeffrey's  letters, 
which  it  contains,  are  the  only  relief,  and 
those  are  not  among  the  best  specimens  of 
epistolatory  style. 

What  Jeffrey  was  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jus- 
tice, we  are  unable  to  say ;  but,  it  seems  to 
OS,  that  he  was  not  so  great  a  critic  as  he 
was  reputed  to  be.  Lord  Cockburn  calls 
him  "  the  greatest  of  the  British  critics," 
which  is  making  the  others  very  small. 
But  that  is  an  exaggeration.  Compared 
with  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  C'^leridge,  Wilson,  De 
Quincey,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  etc.,  he  was 
far  fh>m  being  the  greatest    He  had  a 


ready  and  active  Intellect,  earnest  pur- 
poses, considerable  reading,  and  a  flueot, 
at  times,  brilliant  rhetoric ;  but  bis  jud^ 
ments  of  men  and  books  are,  for  the  most 
part,  excessively  shallow.  Indeed,  wc  do 
not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he  ban 
exhibited  any  discernment  or  originality 
in  detecting  the  genius  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  while  there  are  hundreds  of  casfts 
in  which  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  He 
perceived,  we  believe,  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  the  Scotch  novels ;  but  when  be 
came  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  poetry 
which  was  growing  up  about  him,  and 
which  has  made  the  nineteenth  century  an 
era  in  the  literary  history  of  mankind,  he 
was  as  obtuse  as  an  owl.  He  said  some 
pretty  and  superficial  things  about  it ;  bat 
not  a  word  that  would  show  that  he  bad  an 
insight  into  the  soul  of  tbe  matter. 

Jeffrey's  most  characteristic  essay  is  hie 
Dissertation  on  Beauty— full  of  wit,  or, 
rather,  of  sparkling  argumentation,  and 
charming  in  style ;  but  obviously  tbe  work 
of  an  adroit  and  accomplished  advocate, 
rather  than  of  a  philosopher  or  thinker. 
The  theory  it  expounds  is  really  an  absurd 
one  ;  and  yet  it  is  set  up  with  such  an 
appearance  of  logic,  and  such  a  fine  power 
of  illustration,  that  the  reader  is  forced  to 
suppose  it  a  thing  of  great  account  His 
mind  was  acute,  but  not  profound  ;  capable 
of  making  dazzling  popular  effects,  but  not 
of  deep  and  lasting  revolutions  of  thought 
Of  all  his  manifold  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  what  one  has  made  any 
mark  upon  its  age,  or  is  recalled  by  posteri- 
ty ?  It  is  not  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to 
mention,  among  the  works  of  other  critios, 
some  that  will  enjoy  a  perennial  acceptance. 
Lamb's  remarks,  for  instance,  on  the  acting 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  Coleridge's  notes  on 
Shakespeare,  Carlyle's  Burns  and  Goethe, 
and  even  Macaulay's  Clive  and  Lord  Ba- 
con, are  a  part  of  permanent  literature ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  Jefl)rey's  compo- 
sitions, any  of  them,  ^11  live  as  long.  His 
reputation  will  rest  mainly  upon  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  to  whose  taste  and  abQitj 
it  was  indebted  for  its  early  and  wide  ce- 
lebrity. 

— The  Attaehi in  Spain. — ^We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  better  position  for  studying  the 
society  of  a  nation,  than  that  nsoally  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  an  embassy,  who 
are  admitted  to  all  circles  of  society,  and 
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bare  plenty  of  leisure,  as  well  as  opporta- 
niiy,  for  formiug  judgments.  They  oome 
into  close  contact  with  all  the  great  people 
of  the  state ;  they  get  behind  the  scenes  on 
pablio  occasions ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  enter  into  the  festivities  of  the  conrt, 
and  their  residence  generally  continnes 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  correct 
early  impressions,  and  to  comprehend  the 
deeper  as  well  as  the  more  exterior  move- 
ments of  society.  Tot  bow  few  good 
books  have  emanated  from  that  source? 
Owing  partly  to  the  restraint  which  diplo- 
mats suppose  they  are  bound  to  put  upon 
tbemsclves,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  chosen  for  their  political,  rather  than 
their  literary  abilities. 

The  letters  of  this  German  attach^  are 
scarcely  an  exception  to  the  rule.  They  are 
lively  and  various,  giving  us  many  enter- 
taining glimpses  of  Madrid  and  its  people  ; 
bat  they  are  wholly  on  the  surface,  making 
no  pretension  to  philosophic,  or  even  po- 
litical sagacity.  They  are  just  such  letters 
as  a  well-bred  and  well-educated  young 
man,  with  no  particular  objects  in  life, 
might  write  home  to  his  family— chatty, 
good-natured,  self-complacent,  and  full  of 
lords  and  ladies.  A  great  many  details 
are  of  no  interest  to  the  public,  while  much 
is  omitted  which  the  public  would  like  to 
see.  In  one  respect,  it  differs  from  most 
Boglish  books  on  Spain,  namely,  that  the 
author  has  a  thorough  faith  in  the  honor 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  despises  all 
the  current  scandal  about  the  queen,  and 
the  nobility  as  well.  He  thinks  that  the 
degradation  of  Spain  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  selfish  politicians,  and  that  there  is  in- 
tegrity enough  in  the  nation  to  save  it,  if 
the  rascals  who  alternately  usurp  the  gov- 
ernment, would  only  give  it  a  chance. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book 
(except  for  the  ladies,  who  will  find  the 
details  of  the  toilette  more  to  their  taste) 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  riso  and  pro- 
gress of  the  late  revolutions— of  which  we 
get  capital  outside  views,  with  only,  now 
and  then,  a  look  on  the  inside  of  afiOalrs. 
All  the  while  that  the  government  and  court 
are  running  the  mad  round  of  dissipation 
—dancing  and  feasting— the  volcanic  ele- 
ments are  at  work  among  the  under  car- 
rents.  Conspiracies  come  to  a  head — break 
out— are  suppressed — the  leaders  shot— and 
the  dancing  and  feasting  go  on.  A  new 
ministry  opens  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
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lasts  for  a  few  months,  and  then  there  is 
another  explosion,  followed  by  another 
ministry,  which  follows  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. In  his  representation  of  these 
changes,  the  attach^,  of  course,  takes  the 
conservative  side — if  there  be  any  conser- 
vative side  in  the  midst  of  such  incessant 
changes.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  no  friend  to 
the  rebels— as  he  calls  those  who  violently 
oppose  the  government— and  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  popular  movement  Great 
crimes  are  always  committed,  in  the  midst 
of  insurrectionary  frenzies;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  four  crimes,  equally  great, 
though,  perhaps,  less  repulsive,  have  been 
their  provocation.  The  luxury,  the  levity, 
the  recklessness,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
court  will  generally  explain  the  discontent 
and  ferocity  of  the  canaille.  The  govern* 
ing  classes,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  gov- 
ern, but  misgovern,  led  on  by  their  own 
insane  selfishness  and  love  of  power,  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  government,  and 
more  solicitous  about  their  pleasures  than 
the  popular  welfore.  In  such  circumstances, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  governed  should 
make  chronic  attempts  to  take  the  reins  in 
their  own  hands. 

This  book,  if  a  translation,  as  it  purports 
to  be,  is  excellently  well  done— reading  as 
freshly  as  a  native  English  work. 

— The  Day  5/ar.— A  useful  monograph 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Davis,  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  "toleration"  allowed 
and  practiced  by  the  early  colonists  of 
Maryland.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first 
and  nearest  approach  to  practical  freedom 
of  conscience,  made  in  history,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
who  settled  together  at  St  Mary^s,  under 
the  proprietary  of  Lord  Baltimore.  With 
a  Protestant  king  to  grant  the  charter,  ai 
Catholic  baron  to  receive  it,  and  a  mingled 
population  of  several  religions  to  be  Infln- 
enced  by  it,  the  government  was  more 
nearly  impartial  than  any  that  had  been 
before  administered.  We  say,  more  nearly, 
because  it  was  not  universally  tolerant 
The  provisions  of  the  charter  extended  to 
Christians  alone,  and  did  not  include  Jews, 
deists,  atheists,  and  even  some  professedly 
Christian  sects— snch  as  Unitarians  and  Qua- 
kers. Tet,  in  practice,  these  classes  expe- 
rienced no  real  persecution ;  and  Mr.  Davis 
clearly  shows  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  example  mainly  to  the  Catholics,  though 
some  Protestants  joined  in  it 
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la  the  introdaction  to  his  historical  de- 
tails, Mr.  Davis  indulges  in  a  few  brief 
specnlations  on  the  sal^t  of  toleration, 
in  which  he  seems  to  as  to  regard  the  an- 
tagonism between  Charch  aad  State  as  far 
more  fandamental  and  Irreconcilable  than 
is  really  the  case.  The  great  contest  of  the 
future— not  anaccompanied  bj  the  shed- 
ding of  blood— he  thlnlcs,  will  be  between 
that  atheism  which  is  the  proper  gronnd- 
principle  of  the  state,  and  that  faith  which 
is  the  essence  of  ethics.  In  the  riew  of  one 
partj,  the  perfect  state  will  ignore  all  mere- 
ly religions  considerations,  while  in  that  of 
the  other,  a  perfect  state  and  a  perfect 
church  are  identical  conceptions.  Bat  this 
statement  OTcrloolcs  the  aid  man  has  a 
right  to  expect  f^om  the  progress  of  science, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  established 
the  merely  nataral  sciences  on  a  basis  of 
true  philosophy,  will  advance  towards  the 
solntion  of  social  problems.  That  there  is 
a  law  for  the  organization  of  society,  and 
all  its  powerful  institutions — such  as  the 
state,  the  cburcli,  the  university,  the  family, 
the  workshop— cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  we  have  no  more  doubt,  that  man  will 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  this  law.  Our 
moral  and  social  sciences  are  yet  in  the 
condition  that  astronomy  was  before  Coper- 
nicus ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  greater  com- 
plexity and  difficulty,  will  be  reduced  to 
the  same  order  that  astronomy  has  since 
been.  As  soon  as  it  is  once  seen  that  these 
are  sciences,  and  not  collections  of  arbitrary 
dogmas,  the  world  will  proceed  to  reduce 
them  to  practice.  Now,  in  science,  there 
is  no  place  for  tlie  question  of  toleration 
— ^which  implies  oncertainty  of  opinion, 
and  the  oonseqnent  necessity  of  enduring 
all  opinions,  till  the  truth  is  demonstrated. 
When  that  appears,  the  question  is  evisce- 
rated of  its  importance.  Truth  is  positive  and 
imperative,and  asserts  itself  without  debate. 

— Ltfe  cf  JVaskmgion,  By  Wasrinoton 
Ibvikg.  YoL  n.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
fliit  volume  of  this  agreeable  biography, 
we  spoke  at  some  length  of  its  general  plan 
I  and  execution ;  and,  when  it  is  completed, 
fW6  shall  have  something  further  of  the 
same  8(h^  to  oflfbr.  Our  present  olject  is, 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  issued  ftrom  the  press  a  month 
or  two  since,  and  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  ite  contents. 

The  first  volume  embraced  a  period  of 
for^-three  years,  from  Washington's  birth 


to  his  assumption  of  the  command,  by  tlie 
appointment  of  the  Continental  Congreai^ 
over  the  New  England  army,  then  lying 
before  Boston.  The  period  embraced  ia 
the  present  volume  is  much  more  limited — 
so  limited,  indeed,  as  to  rouse  some  curiosi- 
ty how,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, the  remainder  of  Washington's 
life  is  to  be  compressed  into  a  single  vol- 
ume. This  second  volume  embraces  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  a  half— from  the  3d  of 
July,  1775,  the  morning  after  Washington's 
arrival  at  Cambridge,  till  his  retirem«ot» 
in  January,  1777,  to  the  heighte  of  MorHa- 
town,  after  having  recovered  the  Jerseys 
from  the  enemy.  But,  if  the  period  is 
short,  it  includes  many  events,  and  those 
of  great  and  stirring  interest — the  siege 
and  recovery  of  Boston ;  the  first  formsi- 
tion  of  a  Continental  army ;  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  so  romantic  and  brilliant 
in  ite  commencement,  and  so  disastrous  ia 
iU  ending ;  the  loss  of  Long  Island  and 
New  York;  the  melancholy  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys,  during  which  the  American 
army  seemed  on  the  point  of  annihilation  ; 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  and  the  retirement  of 
the  British  to  New  Brunswick  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  severe  test  to  wliich 
Washington  was  put,  in  the  course  of  these 
rapid  and  shining  events,  his  character  and 
abilities  were  fully  brought  out,  and  those 
rare  qualities  displayed,  which  qualified 
him,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  great 
services  which,  then  and  subsequently,  he 
rendered  to  his  country  ;  so  that  his  bio- 
grapher has  ample  excuse  for  the  promi- 
nence which  he  has  given  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  its 
evente  are  related.  In  his  method  of  treat- 
ing those  events,  Mr.  Irving  has  judiciously 
consulted  the  bent  of  his  peculiar  genius. 
He  makes  little  attempt  at  generalization, 
or  at  the  detection  of  what  lay  under  the 
surface.  He  aims,  rather,  at  a  vivid  and 
picturesque  narration  of  external  events, 
at  onoe  mellowed  and  warmed  up  by  that 
genial  humor  which  gives  so  much  both  of 
life  and  grace  to  whatever  comes  from  his 
pen«  Of  course,  he  has  furnished  a  narra- 
tive, which,  regarded  in  this  light,  far  ex-  ^ 
eels  any  embracing  the  same  period,  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  which,  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  say,  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  soon  surpassed. 
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liarch  U  a  month  infamoos  throughoat 
the  world.  Nobody  speaks  well  of  March. 
He  is  a  blusterer,  and  a  nuisance.  He 
brings  as  rain,  or  he  brings  us  wind,  and, 
often  enough,  he  brings  us  both.  He  de- 
lights in  colds  and  consumptions ;  he  com- 
bines the  fevers  of  Februarj  with  the 
catarrhs  of  ApriL  In  a  word,  he  is  held  to 
be  worthy  the  title  he  has  borrowed  from 
thai  disagreeable  old  heathen,  the  god  of 
war. 

And  yet  we  are  not  sorry  to  chronicle 
his  coming ;  for,  ill  and  vicious  as  he  is, 
he  is  the  herald  of  the  spring.  The  roar 
of  his  gales  is  the  requiem  of  the  winter, 
snd  of  the  winter  we  are  glad  to  be  well 
rid;  for,  mitigate  the  mischiefs  of  the 
winter  as  you  may,  it  is,  after  all,  and  es- 
pecially to  us  dwellers  in  cities,  a  most  de- 
testable season. 

Human  nature  abhors  the  cold.  It 
pinches  our  noses,  it  nips  our  ears,  it  blears 
our  eyes ;  it  screws  the  **  face  divine^'  out 
of  all  comeliness.  It  is  the  mother  of  in- 
mimerable  vexations  and  discomforts  to  all 
of  OS.  Of  the  terrible  misery  which  it  in- 
flicts upon  the  poor,  the  ill-fed,  the  ill- 
clothed,  we  will  not  q;>eak ;  that  is  a  topic 
too  sad  and  solemn  for  these  notes.  It  is 
not  ours  to  smite  open  our  readers'  hearts 
with  the  wail  of  shipwrecked  seamen  freea- 
iflg  on  a  frozen  coast;  the  unknown 
Franklins  who,  each  year,  perish  miserably 
within  sight  of  our  homes ;  nor  with  the 
cry  of  children  starving  in  the  shattered 
hovels  that  disgrace  our  city  streets,  and 
shame  our  flaunting  civilization.  Themes 
so  pregnant  and  so  grave  as  these,  we  leave 
to  graver  pens  than  ours ;  for  their  issues 
are  of  the  weightiest  that  can  concern  the 
pulpit  or  the  press.  We  war  with  winter, 
not  as  with  an  enemy  and  a  tyrant,  but  as 
with  the  most  intolerable  of  bores. 

We  know  how  much  has  been  said  and 
sung  of  the  charms  of  winter ;  of  the  tales 
in  the  chimney  corner  ;  of  the  comfortable 
glow  that  comes  into  the  heart,  when  a 
goodly  company  of  friends  are  gathered 
about  the  fire,  and  the  curtains  are  drawn, 
and  the  sleet  rattling  upon  the  panes, 
soaroe  heard  for  the  merry  laughter  within. 
We  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of 
a  Christmas  dinner  in  a  garden  of  bloom- 
ing roses,  under  a  warm,  blue  sky. 


But  with  the  open  fire-place,  all  plans  for 
the  jollity  of  winter  have  lost  their  power. 
'^  Christmas  around  the  Register,"  fancy 
such  a  title  for  a  book  of  good  old  Christ- 
mas stories  I 

When  the  great  logs  crackled  and  spark* 
led  in  the  deep,  diadowy  chimney,  and 
the  ruddy  flames  threw  a  broad,  flickering 
radiance  out  upon  the  hf^>py  faces  in  the 
room,  then  there  was  indeed  a  snug  delight 
in  the  close,  northern  life,  which  might 
make  us  almost  content  to  forego  the  luxu- 
ry of  sweet  southern  airs.  But  a  cozy 
company  around  a  hole  in  the  floor  I 

As  one  of  our  truest  poets  sang,  <mce 
upon  a  time,  in  these  pages, 

"  The  lusty  antique  cheer 
Down  that  dark  hole  in  the  floor 
Staggers,  and  is  seen  no  more !" 

We  are  reduced  to  counterfeiting  the  trop- 
ics by  steam,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
which  has  all  the  oppressiveness  of  the  In- 
dian climate,  without  its  lustrous  glories. 

And  out  of  doors,  what  a  world ! 

Lord  Palmerston,  who,  If  not  the  wisest, 
is  the  wittiest  of  prime  ministers,  once  de- 
fined dirt  to  be  merely  something  in  the 
wrong  place;  which  definition,  although 
the  dictionaries  have  not  yet  admitted  it, 
is  by  far  the  best  that  ever  was  given  of  a 
very  disagreeable  word. 

And,  by  this  definition,  snow  in  New 
York  must  be  held  to  be  eminently  dirt 

Snow  in  the  country  is,  no  doubt,  useful 
for  agriculture.  So  much  we  will  admit, 
with  the  man  who  owned,  that  water 
might  be  useful  for  navigation.  Nay,  we 
will  go  further,  and  confess,  that  snow  ln< 
the  country,  according  to  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  is  also  very  beautlAiL  It  con- 
verts the  landsci^e,  indeed,  firom  a  paint- 
ing hito  an  engraving ;  but  the  bndn  of  the 
keen-eyed  artist  is  an  inimitable  one,  and' 
the  mind  finds  a  pleasure  in  these  superb 
efltects  of  light  and  shade,  which  almost 
atones  for  the  passing  awigr  of  the  sum- 
mer's glory. 

A  snow  storm  in  the  country  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  nature's  operations.  To- 
call  that  soft,  steady  fall  of  pure  white 
flakes  a  "  storm,"  is  really  a  most  absurd 
misnomer.  One  hardly  knows  where  the 
beauty  culminates,  whether  in  the  hours  • 
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throngh  which  tho  snow,  gentlj  deccend- 


-in  stillQoas  fallf ,  like  dew, 


On  temple,  roof,  and  oedan  fair, 
And  mouida  itself  on  pine  and  yew/* 

or  in  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  follows, 
when  the  artist  whips  away  the  veil  from 
his  work,  and  displays  the  marvels  of  deli- 
cate scnlptore  and  rich  relief,  which  his 
canning  has  wrought,  and  leaves  the  toiling 
hand  of  man  to 

**  Mimic  in  slow  straotnre,  stone  by  stone, 
The  frolic  architectore  of  the  snow." 

Yes,  snow  in  the  country  is  as  beantifol 
as  it  is  nscfnl. 

Bat  in  the  city,  snow  is  useless,  and, 
therefore,  hideous. 

We  have  uo  seeds  of  com,  or  wheat,  or 
turnips  in  Broadway  to  be  blanketed  from 
the  frost ;  our  only  subterranean  treasures 
are  the  gas-pipes  and  the  mains  of  Oroton 
water,  and  these  are  independent  of  the 
snow.  The  snow  cannot  help  us.  So  it 
hinders  us  horribly,  and  beclogs  and  be- 
fools our  ways. 

How  ugly  it  soon  becomes!  The  streets 
look  as  if  they  had  been  traversed  by  ill- 
made  carts  filled  with  damp  brown  sugar ; 
the  pavements  are  blistered  all  over  with 
irregular  blotches  of  dirty  white. 

Here  and  there  to  be  seen  on  a  steep 
roof,  or  on  the  crockets  and  flnials  of 
some  pseudo-Gothic  church,  the  high-piled 
white  looks  picturesquely  enough.  But  the 
picturesque  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  peril 
of  one's  life,  from  masses  suddenly  falling, 
or  still  more  suddenly  thrown  off  these 
impending  heights.  We  shall  never  ad- 
mire the  snow-clad  roofs,  till  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety 
have  really  made  up  their  minds,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  allow  quiet  citizens  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way  by  city  avalanches,  and 
that  the  avenues  ought  to  be  almost  as  se- 
cure as  the  passes  of  Switzerland. 

When  that  time — that  Satumian  age — 
will  come,  who  can  venture  to  predict? 
Two  weary  months  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  accumulation  in  our  highways  of 
snow-mountuns,  which  the  boldest  ch^iot- 
eer  trembles  to  attempt. 

The  Napoleon  of  our  Si  Bernard  has  not 
yet  appeared,  nor  even  a  Hannibal,  armed 
with  vinegar-cruet,  to  dissolve  these  dan- 
gerous Alps. 

They  rise  on  every  hand,  so  solid,  so 
-threatening,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 


popular  superstition,  which  makes  theim 
the  receptacles  of  all  manner  of  dreadfU 
evidences  of  all  manner  of  dreadful  crimes. 
Who  can  say  what  an  array  of  horrors  diall 
be  rervealed,  if  these  mighty  mountain- 
ranges  should  ever  really  melt  away  ? 

Hateful  is  the  snow,  hateful  the  winter 
that  brings  it. 

And  therefore,  once  again  we  say,  wel- 
come is  March,  harbinger  of  spring,  though 
he  sniffle  and  whine  his  lamentable  carol 
of  better  days  a-coming. 

Tet  the  dreary  days  that  are  past,  have 
not  been  without  their  consolations.  The 
social  world  has  acted  on  Mark  Tapley's 
conviction,  that  "it  was  creditable  to  be 
jolly  under  the  circumstances." 

And  it  certainly  was  so.  We  lost,  to  be  sure, 
our  bright  and  beautiful  Opera  House  (not 
the  building  exactly,  but  the  use  and  behoof 
thereoO  just  when  we  were  beginning  most 
to  need  it  Madame  Lagrange,  our  most 
satisfactory  prima  donna,  departed,  not  ex- 
actly singing  the  "  nunc  dimittis,''  but  yet, 
we  hope,  not  without  feeling,  that  her  ad- 
mirable gifts,  and  lier  faithful  use  of  them 
for  our  profit  and  pleasure,  had  not  been 
utterly  unappreciated.  Philadelphia,  in  ita 
meek,  complacent  fashion,  and  Boston,  with 
its  usual  fanatical  extravagance,  have  since 
been  enjoying  the  •*  pluie  de  perles"  which 
fell  so  long  about  us— the  ungratefhL  Oar 
Henslcr  (but  for  us  the  Bostonians  would 
never  have  heard  her),  our  Brignoll,  our 
Rovere,  and  our  fhscinating  Didi^,  have 
been  winning  applause  and  laurels  from 
the  excitable  Athenians.  They  will  come 
back  to  us  once  more,  in  this  same  much- 
abused  month  of  March;  and,  if  we  are  good, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  good  things  in  the 
pleasant  spring  nights.  Arditi  will  give 
us  a  new  opera,  of  which  even  the  Know- 
Nothings  speak  amiably ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  have  learned,  by  two 
months'  experience,  how  very  unwise  it  is 
to  throw  away  our  good  fortune,  and  to  suf- 
fer our  Academy  doors  to  be  closed. 

But  though  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer  have 
been  dumb  to  us  so  long,  we  have  not  been 
utterly  deserted  of  the  tuneful  throng. 
Our  Philharmonic  concerts  have,  so  far, 
been  radiantly  SUccessfuL  With  one  ex- 
ception, so  admirably  balanced,  so  harmo 
niously  proportioned  an  orchestra  has  never 
*  before  been  heard  in  America ;  and  it  is  no 
slight  indication  of  tiie  hold  which  music, 
as  an  art,  is  winning  upon  our  people,  tha 
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the  Society  shoald  have  been  obliged  to 
deaert  the  loDg,  narrow,  resonant  ball  of 
Kiblo's  saloon,  for  the  large  and  pleasant 
spaces  of  the  theatre. 

Classical  Berlin  (saving  the  presence 
of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music)  most  bow 
to  OS  this  winter.  Those  amiable  sec- 
tarians, who  secretly  cross  themseWes  in 
expiatory  horror,  when  they  inadvertently 
hear  a  strain  from  II  Trovatore  or  II  Bar- 
biire,  have  never  ei\joyed  such  renderings 
of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  as  have 
now  been  given  us.  If  we  persevere,  we 
shall  soon  have  them  coming  here  for 
the  season,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to 
give  them  some  hints  towards  a  kindly 
catholic  caltnre,  which  we  are  sare  will 
not  be  thrown  away  on  ground  so  good. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  have  not  pro- 
duced many  novelties.  The  overture  to 
Tannhauser,  which  was  received  rather  du- 
bioosly  in  Boston  a  year  or  two  since,  was 
very  successful,  and  is  certainly  ftill  of 
striking  and  even  impressive  passages. 
The  advance  of  the  pilgrims,  chanting  their 
holy  chant  along  a  way  that  is  haunted  by 
siren  songs,  and  seductive  strains  from 
sinful  beauties,  is  marvelously  imaged  forth 
to  the  ear.  As  we  listened,  a  vision  rose  in 
our  minds  of  that  grand  old  print  of  Albert 
Diirer's,  which  gave  to  La  Motte  Fouqu6 
the  hiht  of  his  exquisite  story  of  Sintram. 

Do  you  know  the  print? 

A  Christian  knight,  war-wom  and  weary, 
but  with  a  face  serene  and  strong,  rides 
calmly,  on  his  steadfast  charger,  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Fiends 
of  every  shape  beset  him,  lures  are  laid  for 
him  before  and  behind ;  but  on  and  on  he 
rides,  unassailable,  invincible,  saddened, 
but  sublime. 

We  have  had  a  symphony,  too,  from 
Mr.  Bristow,  the  production  of  which,  by  the 
Society,  is,  perhaps,  a  proper  tribute  to  na- 
tive art ;  the  production  of  which,  by  the 
composer,  strikes  us  as  a  serious  mistake. 
It  will  hardly  add  to  whatever  reputation 
he  may  have  gained  by  his  opera  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  There  is  a  dash  of  originalir 
ty,  and  of  something  very  like  power  in 
the  scherzo  of  the  symphony ;  but  persons 
afflicted  with  an  over  action  of  the  memory 
must  have  found  themselves  unpleasantly 
familiar  with  too  many  of  our  "  tone-poet's'' 
imaginations.  The  truest,  and  sweetest, 
and  loveliest  novelty  we  have  had,  was 
Stemdale  Bennett's  overture  to  the  '*  Wald- 


Nymph."  Sitting  there  in  the  theatre,  at 
we  listen  to  its  fresh  and  fonciful  move- 
ments, we  saw  such  scenery  upon  the  stage 
as  Allegrl  himself  never  designed— visione 
of  woodland  glades,  of  sunny  forest-aisles. 
Summer  came  to  us,  with  the  soft  murmur 
of  stieams,  and  with  the  song  of  birds. 

It  was  a  good  gift,  too,  which  Mr.  Mason 
gave  us  in  one  of  his  agreeable  matinees,  of  a 
trio  by  the  famous  young  Russian  Ruben- 
stein.  One  thought  constantly  of  Mozart, 
and  we  have  heard  no  new  composition,  in 
a  long  time,  which  seemed  so  full  of  varied 
promise.  Half  a  dozen  Rubensteins  will  do 
more  for  Russia,  if  she  wishes  to  'convince  us 
that  she  is  really  a  civilized  and  civilizing 
power,  than  an  army  of  MenschikolA, 
and  Gortschakoffs,  and  Orloffi,  <*and  all 
the  others  that  end  in  oflfl"  Nor  can 
we  forget,  among  the  compensations  of 
the  winter,  our  southern  poet,  Gott- 
sohalk.  This  rare  and  exquisite  pianist, 
who  wields  the  fingers  of  De  Meyer,  in 
the  spirit  of  Chopin,  has  been  charming 
our  chilly  hours  with  dreams  of  tropical 
beauty.  The  monotony  of  the  most  mo- 
notonous Creole  ahrs  sparkles  beneath  his 
touch— the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  com- 
positions take  upon  them  a  tinge  of  ten- 
derness and  pathos  in  his  interpretations.  He 
has  the  organization  of  a  poet,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  an  artist,  and  we  cannot  spare  him, 
even  although  the  opera  should  come,  back 
to  us  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  resources. 

The  opera  will  recomblne  for  us  our  mu- 
sic and  our  drama. 

Of  music  pure  and  simple,  we  have  had, 
as  you  see,  our  good  share.  Nor  have  we 
been  stinted  quantiUUively  at  the  theatrei. 

The  Varieties,  Wallack's,  Burton's,  and 
the  Broadway,  have  all  been  in  full  opera- 
tion, and,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge,  with  no 
ordinary  success. 

Yet  we  really  cannot  say  a  very  strong 
word  in  praise  of  the  quality  of  the  dra- 
matic entertainments  of  the  winter. 

We  have  had  neither  striking  novelties 
nor  very  brilliant  presentations  of  familitr 
figivorites.  Things  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
combined. 

Miss  Keene  has  the  best  theatre  in  town, 
and  Mr.  Wallack  the  beet  company ;  yet 
Mr.  Wallack  has  no  actress  equal  to  Miss 
Keene,  and  Miss  Keene's  stage  is  not  80> 
available  and  effective  as  Mr.  Wallaok's. 

Mr.  Burton  is  playing  the  part  of  Atla%. 
and  carrying  Chambers  street  on  his  shoal- 
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den.  The  Broadway,  which  nnmben  some 
retllf  excellent  serioos  performers  on  its 
roll,  is  following  the  fate  of  old  Dmrj,  and 
seems  rapidlj  becoming  a  nLcewrsah  of 
Ae  Hippodrome.  Spectacles  have  ban- 
ished Shakespeare,  horses  trinmph  over 
Hamlet,  and  humanity  deserts  the  boards, 
to  walk,  bead  downwards,  on  the  cell- 
teg. 

AUiletesaodantipodeansI  Are  we  an^ 
dent  Romans  or  modem  New  Zealanders, 
tiiat  we  most  be  regaled  with  such  barbaric 
shows? 

Mr.  Lenton,  we  are  informed,  by  devoting 
himself  for  years  to  this  sole  object,  and 
gtvfng  his  whole  mind  to  it— as  did  the 
yoong  man,  in  Punchy  to  the  tying  of  his 
cravat— has  sacceeded  in  finding  out  a 
contrivance  which  enables  him  to  walk, 
like  a  fly,  on  a  board,  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  fi&stened  to  the  ceiling.  Well,  what 
if  he  has?  Is  it  apretty  way  to  walk?  Is  it 
a  pleasant  way  to  walk  ? 

Why  shoald  we  go  to  see  Mr.  Lenton  re- 
Tersing  his  brains  and  his  stomach,  and 
ponring  all  the  blood  in  his  body  backwards 
through  his  veins? 

Mimes  and  pantomimes  at  Christmas, 
Punchinello  in  the  streets,  a  peripatetic 
pleasure,  accessible  to  children,  who  live  in 
dingy  courts  and  dreary  alleys — to  these  we 
have  no  objection.  These,  with  all  our 
heart,  we  welcome.  But  how  very  glad  we 
should  be  k>  see  a  really  good  play,  really 
well  performed ;  and  why  are  we  never  to 
have  that  satisfaction? 

We  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  grum- 
bling inordinately,  or  as  denying  that  we 
have  had  anything  good  at  any  of  our  many 
theatres,  through  these  Arctic  months. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  spent  not  a 
few  merry  nights  in  the  dramatic  world, 
*  this  winter. 

Hr  .Wallack  has  given  us  some  very  ^>ark- 
ling  little  farces  and  comediettas,  for  one  of 
the  gayest  and  cleverest  of  which,  "  Dukis 
Humphrey's  Dinner,"  we  are  indebted  to  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  press— a  bro- 
ther of  the  quill.  It  was  iQit  a  trifle,  yet 
a  lively,  gentlemanly,  agreeable  trifle,  such 
as  one  likes  to  laugh  over,  after  dining,  not 
with  Duke  Humphrey ;  a  pleasant  picture 
of  imaginary  woes,  which,  you  are  sure, 
will  end  in  a  dissolving  view  of  prospective 
and  plentiful  felicity. 

Then  we  have  had  some  good  revivals. 
"*'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"   that   model 


light  comedy,  shining  in  every  line  from 
Goldsmith's  Midas-touch  (did  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  the  way,  mean  his  famous  epitaph  to  be 
what  the  heralds  call  '^  a  punning  motto  ?*0 
has  been  produced  both  at  Wallack's  and 
the  Varieties,  though  more  satisfactorily  tft 
the  former  theatre  than  at  the  latter.  Miss 
Keene  is  capable  of  playing  the  part  of 
Miss  Hafdcastle  better  ibau  any  woman  on 
the  New  York  stage ;  but  Tony  Lumpkin  is 
the  life  of  the  comedy,  and  Mr.  Walcot^s 
Tony  Lumpkin  was  so  very  brilliant  a 
piece  of  acting  as  to  weigh  the  balance 
down  in  fiivor  of  Wallack's  cast 

Not  that  Mr.  Walcot  looked  the  part  ex- 
actly. He  was  well  made  up ;  but  his  face 
is  too  refined  in  its  forms,  as  well  as  in 
its  expression,  and  his  age  is  too  distinctly 
marked  a  point,  for  him  to  be  a  perfectly 
successful  representative  of  the  rosy  young 
bumpkin  squire. 

But  the  character  was  admirably  con- 
ceived. The  mingled  archness  and  fatuity, 
the  stupidity  and  sharpness,  the  astute 
impertinence  and  gross  willfulness  of  the 
riotous  hobbledehoy,  were  given  by  Mr. 
Walcot  with  exquisite  truth  and  felicity. 
He  is  decidedly  an  actor  without  a  superior 
among  us,  in  his  line  of  characters ;  and 
deserves  to  be  recognized  as  distinctly  as 
the  inimitable  Burton. 

The  few  attempts  at  playing  Shakespeare 
that  have  been  made,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  crowned  with  absolute  success ;  and 
for  this,  we— who  do  not  really  believe, 
with  one  of  our  contributors,  that  Shakes- 
peare was  a  disreputable  impostor— are 
nnfeignedly  sorry. 

If  it  should  be  made  a  test  for  actors,  by 
our  managers,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
render  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare  satis- 
factorily (we  do  not  ask  for  tragedians,  for 
we  are  reasonable,  and  know  that  a  Kean 
or  a  Siddons  comes  by  grace,  and  not  by 
breeding),  and  if  a  certain  number  of  per- 
formances of  these  comedies  should  be  given 
every  season,  our  theatres  would  become, 
at  once,  capital  schools  for  actors,  and  for 
the  public,  too. 

Then  we  should  see  such  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  capacity  of  our  perform- 
,  ers,  that  the  profession  would  begin  to  rise 
in  public  estimation,  and  dramatic  litera- 
ture would  be  stimulated  Into  an  activity 
somewhat  proportioned  to  the  activity  of 
other  branches  of  intellectual  production. 

As  things  are,  what  inducement  to  dra- 
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matic  prodaetioii  is  hold  out  to  men  of 
talent? 

Suppose  an  American  aatbor  writes  a 
reolly  saperior  comedy  (and  we  happen  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  two  or  three  such 
Qomediee,  at  the  present  time) — a  comedy, 
creditable  to  the  iiteratnre  of  his  conn^ 
— ^what  is  he  to  do  with  ItT 

The  snccesB  of  any  play,  however  good, 
most  depend,  at  first,  yery  much  on  the 
manner  of  its  interpretation.  The  many 
•xoeilent  plays  which  have  been  damned 
on  a  first  hearing,  doubtless,  owed  their 
misfortunes  quite  as  often  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  actors  as  to  the  duUoess  of  the  au- 
dience. So  the  sensitive  anthor  shrinks 
firom  exposing  his  text  to  the  chances  of 
an  inadequate  oast ;  and  our  managers  go 
on,  giving  us  old  plays,  confiding  in  the 
hold  which  the  text  has  upon  us,  and  in 
the  convenUonat  coDeeptiooa  of  the  char- 
tcters,  to  help  an  ordinary  company 
throQgh  the  evening's  performances. 

Will  no  one  "  inaugurate"  a  new  era? 

We  had  hopes  of  one,  in  the  fall— hopes, 
founded  on  the  triumphs  of  a  great  actress, 
whoee  triumphs  it  is  now  almost  sad  to  re- 
member, since  we  shall  look  upon  her  face, 
and  listen  to  her  voice,  no  more. 

If  it  be  tr^e,  as  we  have  heard,  that  the 
illness  which  has  Interrupted  the  successful 
career  of  Mile.  Rachel,  in  America,  and  has 
sent  ber  back  from  the  New  World,  witii  but 
an  uncertain  hold  upon  a  life  so  rare  and  pre- 
cious, had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  which  she 
made,  at  an  inclement  season,  to  fulfill  her 
engagements  in  Boston,  then  the  Athenians 
owe  a  debt  to  art  in  America,  which  they 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  discharge. 

We  had  anticipated  so  much  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Queen  of  Tragedy — and  now  we 
have  seen  her  depart,  stricken  down,  de- 
sponding, exhausted  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  we  feel  that  so  much  has  gone  with  her, 
of  true  artistic  inspiration,  of  the  most 
genuine  and  elevated  enjoyment — that  the 
spring  seems  robbed  of  haif  its  elastic 
ifk-omise. 

Tet  Mile.  Rachel  may  take  with  her  the 
consoling  knowledge  that  her  visit  to  our 
shores  will  mark  an  ei^och  in  the  intellec- 
tual advance  of  our  people.  She  brought 
to  the  New  Worid  the  most  consummate 
excellence  which  the  culture  of  the  Old 
World  has  produced,  and  she  found  us  ready 
to  receive,  to  enjoy,  and  to  appreciate. 
No  person  has  ever  tried  the  civilization 


of  America  by  so  sharp  a  test  as  Rachel ; 
and,  though  she  was  not  permitted  to  wit- 
ness the  fullness  of  her  success  among 
us,  she  carries  away,  at  least,  a  more  Just 
and  elevated  conception  of  the  condition 
and  the  capacity  of  cultivated  America, 
than  any  European,  before  her,  can  have 
received. 

Never  to  see  again  those  moving  sculps 
tures — those  pictures,  worthy  of  Italian  art, 
and  eloquent  with  life;  sever  again  to 
hear  the  tones  of  that  deep,  resonant  voice 
— this  is  a  certainty,  which,  to  many  of  us, 
will  seem  little  less  than  a  calamity. 

And  we  choose  not  to  believe  quite  yet 
that  it  if  a  certainty.  We  will  hope  that  the 
air  of  France  may  do  for  Mile.  Rachel  what 
the  air  of  America  did  in  the  first  months 
of  her  visit  here,  and  that  we  may  yet  see 
her  returning  to  us,  to  complete  the  circle 
of  her  renown. 

For  France  to  lose  her,  would  be  to  lose 
French  tragedy.  Some  of  us  would  not 
think  this  a  sad  loss ;  for  there  are  who  value 
Oomeille  and  Racine  only  because  Rachel 
chooses  to  use  their  moulds  for  her  mind. 

But  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  is  an  institu- 
tion dear  to  France ;  and«  if  Mile.  Rachel 
should  pass  away  without  fulfiUitig  her 
cherished  purpose  of  training  some  young- 
er genius  to  fill  her  place,  as  far  as  snch  a 
place  may  be  filled,  the  balanced  Alexan- 
drines will  be  heard  no  more — for  many  a 
long  year. 

Great  tragedians,  as  we  have  said,  come 
as  little  like  misfortunes  as  can  be — not  in 
battalions — not  in  companies;  but  like 
comets,  alone,  and  at  long  intervals — few, 
and  far  between.  In  two  hundred  years, 
how  many  names  has  France  produced  that 
may  be  named  with  this  of  the  Jew  peddler's 
daughter? 

La  Champmesl^,  Adrienne,Glavion,Mlle. 
Mars — and  two  men — Lekain  and  Talma. ' 

Our  day  will  hardly  behold  an  eighth. 
As  for  our  own  stage,  "  it  sounds  like  sto- 
ries from  the  land  of  spirits,"  when  men 
talk  of  the  possible  advent  of  great  actors 
speaking  the  English  tongue  ;  yet  if  they 
come,they  will  be  welcome.  For  not  only  do 
we  crowd  to  such  theatres  as  we  have,  but 
we  are  growing  yearly  more  fond  of  devel- 
oping our  histrionic  tastes  in  private. 

Private  theatricals  have  become  almost 
an  institution  in  Boston,  and  certain  towns 
thereto  adjacent ;  and  the  heirs  and  heir- 
esses of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  indnlge  them- 
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■elves   in   masqaeradiDgs  and  mimetics, 
tach  as  Merry  Moont  itself  never  witnessed. 

When  carefallj  got  np,  these  perform- 
ances are  certainly  very  agreeable ;  and 
we  have  seen  fair  Paritans,  whose  acting 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  best  salons 
of  Paris,  in  the  days  when  lovely  marchion- 
esses made  the  fortunes  of  aspiring  authors. 

Here,  In  New  York,  even  bolder  flights 
have  been  essayed,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
Academy  have  been  rehearsed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. We  shall  be  surprised,  if  the  next 
miinonaire,  who  piles  up  for  himself  half  a 
quarry  of  freestone,  does  not  astonish  the 
monde  with  a  neat  private  theatre  behind 
his  dining-room,  and  engage  an  orchestra  for 
the  performance  of  weekly  amateur  operas. 

If  we  must  have  extravagance  in  luxury, 
it  might  take  many  a  worse  direction. 

It  might  be  better,  would  it  not,  wise  and 
beautiful  reader,  to  expend  a  small  for- 
tune at  once  on  a  domestic  opera-house, 
than  to  lavish  it  in  installments  upon  mag^ 
nificent  suppers,  where  the  splendor  of  the 
service  and  the  savagery  of  the  guests  re- 
mind one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  sack 
of  the  Tuileries  by  the  canaille  of  Paris? 

We  are  no  enemies  of  luxury.  We  be- 
lieve the  established  ''palaver^'  on  that 
head  to  be  the  perfection  of  cant  Bad 
taste,  extravagance,  ostentation,  these  are 
evils,  and  the  sorest  of  evils.  But  the  dis- 
semination of  luxury,  the  refinement,  that 
is,  of  the  national  tastes  and  feelings,  is 
the  measure  of  civilization,  and  everything 
which  shows  that  the  desire  of  beauty  is 
awakening  in  the  popular  heart,  is  a  good- 
ly and  a  wholesome  sign. 

The  prosperity  of  our  print-shops,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  most  comfortable  fact 

Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  really  good  picture,  or  a  really  good 
engraving  in  an  American  house.  Family 
portraits,  more  or  less  forlorn,  formed  al- 
most the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 

Now,there  are  few  houses  of  the  better  class 
the  walls  of  which  do  not  exhibit  at  least  a 
stretching  out  of  the  thoughts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
find  really  capital  prints  in  the  parlors  of 
our  people. 

The  importation  of  superior  works  of  art 
has  become  a  thriving  business,  and  every 
year  adds  to  its  importance.  Nor  arc  we  ut- 
terly idle  in  the  production  of  such  works. 

Our  sculptors  have  been  more  active  and 
successful  than  our  painters,  and  our  en- 


gravers have  lagged  hr  in  the  rear  of  both. 
Yet  the  burin,  too,  is  beginning  to  be  busy 
in  the  higher  walks  of  art. 

Three  prints,  just  published,  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  James  Smillie,  of  three  pic- 
tures in  the  celebrated  scenes  of  the  * 'Voy- 
age of  Life,"  attest  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment and  really  mark  an  era  in  American 
engraving. 

Mr.  Cole's  paintings  arc,  of  course,  too 
well  known  to  need  a  word  from  us.  They 
are  the  most  popular  pictures  in  the  •oon- 
try ;  nor  are  they  without  a  serious  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur  and  the  artist 

The  handling  of  the  pictures  makes  them 
particularly  difficult  subjects  for  the  en- 
graver's skill ;  and  we,  who  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  look 
over  not  a  few  triumphs  of  native  medioc- 
rity, must  own  that  we  unrolled  Mr.  Smil- 
lie's  large  engravings  with  a  very  dubious 
feeling,  and  an  anticipation  of  melancholy 
things.  We  were  mo8t  happily  disappoint- 
ed. The  breadth  and  boldness  with  which 
Mr.  Smillie  has  treated  his  themes  astonish- 
ed us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  expect  from 
American  engravers  only  the  timid  and  ten- 
tative touches  of  a  conventional  manner. 

To  attempt  such  a  serious  undertaking 
as  this,  was  creditable  to  Mr.  Smillie ;  to 
accomplish  so  much  as  he  has  accomplished, 
entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  fh>ntrank  oC 
his  profession. 

The  first  print  of  the  scries  seems  to  ns 
decidedly  the  finest  The  masses  of  shad- 
ow in  the  cavern  from  which  the  boat  <^ 
childhood  glides,  are  broad  and  efTectiTe  ; 
the  surfaces  of  rock,  and  of  close  vegeta- 
tion, show  study,  and  a  keen,  truthful  eye; 
the  atmospheric  effects  are  delicious.  In 
the  treatment  of  distance  and  of  atmos- 
phere, indeed,  Mr.  Smillie  seems  to  us  par- 
ticularly to  exceL  The  little  glimpse  of 
meadow-Und  and  river,  touched  by  the 
sun,  and  the  broad,  sweeping  horizon  of 
the  second  print  are  given  with  a  fidelity 
and  a  feeling  which  attest,  in  the  artist,  a 
power  equal  to  very  high  undertakings. 

In  the  treatment  of  foliage  and  of  water, 
Mr.  Smillie  betrays  a  hardness  of  touch, 
which  we  attribute  rather  to  inexperienoOf 
than  to  incapacity,  and  wo  augur  very 
good  things  of  him,  from  these  first  adven- 
tures into  the  difficult  region  of  landscape 
engraving.  We  shall  be  sadly  disappoint- 
ed if  this  series  of  prints  does  not  meet 
with  a  brilliant  success. 
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RELIGIOUS   PEBEDOM   IN   AMERICA.* 


A  CONTROVERSY  has  lately  sprung 
up,  and  from  time  to  time  is  renewed, 
touching  the  priority  and  relative  merits 
of  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Rhode 
Island,  as  respects  the  policy  of  reli- 
gious freedom. 

This  is  a  question  of  a  good  deal  of 
historical  curiosity ;  and  as  the  Mary- 
land side  of  it  has  just  heen  elaborately 
set  forth  in  the  work  cited  below,  to 
enable  all  those  interested  to  solve  it 
for  themselves,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  colony  of  Maryland,  as  is  well 
known,  originated  with  George  Calvert, 
a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  originally,  it 
is  said,  of  Flemish  descent,  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  a  prot^g6  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  by  whose  favor,  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  he  obtained  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  privy  council  and  the  honor 
of  knighthood.  Cidvert  had  early  in- 
terested himself  in  American  coloniza- 
tion, having  been  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company,  by^hioh  the  earliest 
of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  was 
planted,  from  1609  to  its  dissolution  in 
1625.  He  was  thus  led,  as  Penn 
was  afterward,  through  nmilar  associa- 
tions, to  aspire  to  beoome  the  founder 
of  a  colony  of  his  own ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, as  early  aa  1622,  being  then  one 


of  the  secretaries  of  state,  he  obtained 
from  King  James  a  grant,  by  the  nam^ 
of  Avolon,  of  tile  southeastern  penin- 
sula of  Newfoundland,  where  he  estab- 
h'shed  a  little  dolony,  composed  of  sei- 
tiers  from  Ireland,  in  which  country,  as 
was  usual  with  English  courtiers,  Cal- 
vert had  acquired  a  large  landed  prop- 
erty. 

The  open  avowal,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
George  Calvert,  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  to  which,  as  the  fashion  then  waa 
with  the  courtiers  in  most  Protestant 
countries,  he  had  long  secretly  inclbed, 
made  it  expedient  for  him^  resign  hit 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  But  he  still 
kept  his  favor  at  court,  being  retained 
as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
created  an  Irish  peer,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Baltimore.  Delivered,  now,  from 
other  cares,  he  pursued  with  zeal 
his  project  of  an  American  colony. 
He  twice  visited  Newfoundland,  and 
spent,  it  is  said,  £25,000  sterling  on 
that  project  Bat  he  enoountered  nu- 
merous and  invincible  obstacles.  The 
climate  was  cold  and  foggy.  The  land 
vras  sterile.  The  French  and  Spanish 
fishermen,  who  had  frequented  those 
coasts  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
little  inclined  to  respect  a  mere  English 
ffrant;  and  even  the  English  fishermen 
insisted  on  the  free  use  of  all  the  shores 
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and  harbors,  and  looked  with  no  favor  on 
any  claims  to  exclusive  possession — 
feelings,  on  their  part,  which  long  de- 
layed the  peopling  of  Newfoundland, 
causing  it  to  be  regarded,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  less  as  a  colony  than  as 
a  mere  fishing  station,  of  which  the 
government,  down  even  to  our  times, 
was  rather  that  of  a  ship  at  sea  than 
of  a  colony  on  shore. 

During  his  residence  at  Newfound- 
land, Lord  Baltimore  paid  a  vLdt  to 
Virginia;  but  the  colonists,  perhaps 
suspecting  the  design  with  which  ne 
came,  did  not  give  him  a  very  hospita- 
ble reception.  Under  a  standing  law, 
the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to 
him — an  oath  purposely  contrived  to 
entangle  or  detect  persons  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  including,  as  it  did,  a  positive 
and  direct  repudiation  of  the  pope's 
spiritual  authority.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  Know-Nothingism  is  rather 
an  ancient  institution  among  us,  and 
that  Catholics  got  but  a  cool  welcome 
from  tlie  first:  Calvert  was  even  ex- 
posed to  personal  insult;  but  for  this 
the  culprits  were  called  to  account 
Though  thus  coolly  received,  he  re- 
mained long  enough  to  ascertain,  that 
in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia  was  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  tract,  upon 
which  no  settlements  had  yet  been 
<nade.  Ketuming  to  England,  he  ob- 
tained from  Charles  I.  the  promise  of  a 
grant,  under  a  royal  charter,  conferring 
not  only  a  property  in  the  soil,  but 
powers  of  government  also.  This  new 
province  was  to  be  called  Maryland, 
after  one  of  the  names  of  the  queen. 
But,  before  the  charter  had  passed  the 
seals,  the  first  Liord  Baltimore  died, 
and  the  patent  issued  to  his  son  and 
heir,  Cecilius,  the  second  lord. 

Some  historians  and  biographers  have 
ascribed  to  the  projector  of  the  Mary- 
land colony  the  design  of  providing  a 
refuge,  in  America,  for  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland,  exposed  at  home,  r 
even  more  than  were  the  Puritans,  to  i 
the. severity  of  persecuting  laws.    That  ! 
Lord  Baltimore  expected  to  obtain  his  ^ 
colonists,  at  least  such  of  them  as  might 
e-mbnrk  capitdl  of  their  own  in  the  en- 
terprise, among  the  Catholics,  and  that 
he  looked  to  the  state  of  the  English 
law  as  likely  to  facilitate  that  result,  is 
highly  probable.     But  we  know  not  of 
any  contemporary  authority  for  the  sup- 
position, that  he  had  any  religious  ob- 
ject in  view,  or  that  the  colony  was 


not,  in  it«  origin  and  conception,  what 
it  subsequently  became  in  its  actual 
plantation,  a  mere  territorial  and  peca* 
niary  enterprise^the  growth  of  the 
colony  and  the  increase  of  quit  rents 
being  the  considerations,  always  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  proprietary, 
and  to  which  his  scheme  of  toleration 
was  wholly  subservient  Still  less  does 
there  seem  any  foundation  for  ascrib- 
ing, as  has  been  done,  to  this  Catholic 
nobleman,  the  project  of  founding  a 
colony,  in  which  all  religions  were  to 
be  placed  on  a  perfect  level  of  equality 
— a  piece  of  undutifulness  to  mother 
church  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
new  convert.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by 
Bancroft^  that  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
whom  he  supposes,  but  on  what  grounds  ^ 
or  authority  it  does  not  appear,  to  have  ; 
been  the  draughtsman  of  uie  Maryland 
charter,  **  as  he  had  taken  from  himself 
and  his  successors  all  arbitrary  power, 
by  establishing  the  legislative  franchises 
of  the  people,  had  also  taken  from  them 
the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion, 
by  securing  to  all  present  and  future 
liege  people  of  the  English  king,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  families 
to  Maryland.  Christianity  was,  by  the 
charter,  made  the  law  of  the  land ;  but 
no  preference  was  given  to-  any  sect^ 
and  equality  in  relimous  rights,  no  less 
than  m  civil  freedom,  was  assured." 
Such  is  the  historian's  statement :  but, 
on  referring  to  the  charter,  nothing 
whatever  of  this  sort  can  be  found 
in  it.  From  the  liberty  assured  to  all 
the  king's  English  subjects,  of  emi- 
grating to  Maryland,  an  egress  excep- 
tion is  made  of  **  such  to  wnom  it  shall 
be  expressly  forbidden ;"  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  anywhere  in  the  charter, 
of  anything  like  toleradon  or  freedom 
in  religion.  So  far  from  it^  plucea 
of  worship  are  required  to  be  conse- 
crated according  to  *'  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England,"  and  their  erection  and 
the  patronage  and  advowson  of  then 
are  among  the  rights  specially  con- 
ferred upon  the  proprietary,  while  both 
he  and  the  assembly  are  expressly  re- 
stricted from  making  any  ordinances 
or  enacting  any  laws  **  repugnant  or 
contrary  to"  the  laws  of  England; 
which  certainly  would  have  been  the 
case,  at  the  time  the  charter  was  grant- 
ed, as  to  any  attempt  to  legalize  any 
form  of  religious  worship  other  than 
that  of  the  church  of  England.    Li«ecd 
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Baltimore,  no  doubt,  intended — and  that 
leems  to  have  been  the  furthest  that  he 
went — to  secure  to  such  Catholics  as 
emigrated  to  Maryland  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  their  religious  opinions  and 
wor:ihip;  but  there  was  no  such  pro- 
vision inserted  in  the  charter,  as  the 
Catholics  found  to  their  sorrow,  when 
the  time  came,  as  it  afterwards  did,  for 
enacting  penal  laws  against  them :  nor 
^-considering  the  filed  prejudices  of 
the  English  people,  even  if  his  own 
conscience  would  have  allowed  it,  which 
is  questionable — would  the  king  have 
dared  to  set  his  seal  to  an  instrument 
in  which  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  secured,  even  by  implica- 
tion, and,  much  less,  in  express  terms. 
The  first  colony  ari-ived  in  Maryland 
in  the  spring  of  1634.  The  governor 
and  counselors  were  Catholics.  The 
principal  adventurers  were  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen of  some  means.  The  laboring 
portion  of  the  colonists  were  indented 
servants,  among  whom  were  many  Pro- 
testants. The  Catholics  had  a  priest 
with  them,  and,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion.  Indeed, 
they  occasioned  not  a  little  alarm  and 
disgust  in  Puiitan  Massachusetts,  by 
** setting  up  mass  openly.*'  A  like  lib- 
erty appears  to  have  been  practically 
enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
colonists.  An  early  proclamation  or 
ordinance  of  the  governor,  based  upon 
a  limited  power  of  legislating  in  that 
way,  conferred  by  the  charter  upon  the 
proprietary,  prohibited  '*  all  unseason- 
able disputations  in  point  of  religion, 
tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to 
the  opening  of  faction  in  religion  ;**  and 
we  know  that  at  least  one  Catholic  pro- 
prietor was  early  fined,  under  this  ordi- 
nance, for  attempting  to  meddle  with 
the  devotions  of  one  of  his  Protestant 
servants. 

Now,  as  Rogel'Williams.  as  we  shall 

presently  see,  did  not  establish  himself 

-^t  Providence  till  the  spring  of  1636— 

two  years  after  the  planting  of  the 

Maryland  colony  at  St.  Mary's — and  as 

the  written   agi'eement  of  Williams's 

colonists  (the  original  constitution  of 

the  Providence  Pmntations),  to  submit 

'*  only  in  civil  things"  to  such  orders  as 

the  **  major  part  should  enact,"  was  not 

entered  into  until  the  autumn  of  1638, 

it  is  plain  that  Maryland  was  the  first 

^American  colony  in  which  a  certain  de- 

'  ^ee  of  toleration  in  religious  matters 


was  practically  realized.  But  when  w4 
oome  to  consider  the  very  narrow  and 
limited  extent  of  that  toleration,  com* 
pared  with  the  full  liberty  soon  aftet 
established  in  Rhode  Island ;  when  w« 
notice  the  very  short  period  for  which 
even  this  limited  toleration  existed ;  and 
taking  into  account,  also,  the  fact,  that 
it  owed  its  existence  while  it  lasted, 
not  to  the  colonists,  but  to  the  proprie- 
tary; looking  at  the  matter  in  these 
lights  the  superior  claims  of  Rhode 
l3and  will  be  equally  evident. 

Owing  to  a  dispute  which  arose  be- 
tween Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Assem- 
bly, on  the  question  to  whom,  under 
the  charter,  the  right  belonged  of  pro- 
posing laws,  no  legislation  for  the  colonT 
received  the  sanction  of  that  body  till 
1639.  It  was  then  provided,  along  with 
other  fundamental  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  justice,  the  punishment 
of  offenses,  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
the  like,  that  "  holy  church,  within  the 
province,  shall  have  all  her  rights  and 
liberties."  In  thus  copying  the  phrase- 
ology of  Magna  Charta,  the  question 
which  church  (that  of  England  or  of 
Rome)  was,  under  the  name. of  a  "  hol^ 
church,"  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges thereto  appertaining,  was  quite 
dextrously  evaded.  But  however  thai 
point  might  be  decided,  little  hope  was 
left  for  tibe  Puritan  dissenters,  of  whom 
both  of  these  churches  were  equally 
intolerant:  and  perhaps  this  enactment 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  church 
of  England  men,  while  they  tolerated 
each  other,  to  put  down,  or,  rather,  to 
keep  out  the  troublesome  and  uneasy 
Puntan  nonconformists,  who  had  already 
began  to  make  their  appearance  iii  Yir- 
gmia,  whence  it  was  tnought  necessary 
to  expel  them,  two  or  three  years  later* 
under  a  law  expressly  enacted  for  thai 
purpose.  But,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  aims  of  the  Assembly,  the 
proprietary  still  persevered  in  the  policy 
with  which  he  had  set  out — that  of  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  any  religious 
disputes  or  agitation,  by  which  the 
peace  and  progress  of  his  colony  might 
be  disturbed.  He  judged  it  necessary, 
however,  to  conform  to  the  changed 
state  of  feeling  in  England;  and  the 
Puritan  party  there  having  triumphed 
over  the  king,  the  colony  ceased  to  have 
a  Catholic  governor — that  office  being 
conferred  by  Lord  Baltimore  upon  one 
William  Stone,  of  Virginia,  a  zeabos 
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ftoiefttant  and  Parliamentarian.  The 
ftffioes  of  «*  master-master  general"  and 
of  *•  sooretary"  were  also  conferred  upon 
Fsotestanta,  who  had  likewise  a  majori- 
ty in  the  council,  and  perhaps  also,  bjr 
loifl  time,  a  majoritj  of  the  colonists. 
Wot  the  protection,  however,  of  the 
Catholic  settlers,  an  oath  was  required 
of  the  governor,  not  to  molest  or  dis- 
oountenance,  on  religious  jnrounds,  any 
MTSOu  in  the  province  professing  to  be- 
nbre  in  Jesos  Christ,  and,  in  particular, 
any  Roman  Catholic;  nor  to  make  any 
difference,  on  that  score,  in  appoint- 
BMnta  to  office.  The  policy  of  the 
fspprietary,  and  the  linuted  extent  to 
which  he  carried  his  ideas  of  religions 
liberty,  are  more  precisely  indicated  in 
th^  somewhat  overiauded  **  law  concern- 
big  religion"— often  represented  as  the 
oomer-stone  of  toleration  in  America — 
Wfaioh  he  sent  out  the  next  year  (1649), 
Mtgrossed  on  parchment,  and  to  which 
the  Assembly  gave  its  assent.  This  act 
begins,  in  no  very  tolerant  spirit,  with 
enacting  death  and  forfeiture  of  laud 
and  goods,  as  the  punishment  of  blas- 
phemers and  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity.  It  next  denounces  fine, 
whipping,  and,  for  the  third  offense, 
banisnment,  as  penalties  for  the  utter- 
aooe  of  reproachful  speeches  against 
lh»  Virgin  Mary  or  the  holy  apostles 
and  evangelists.  The  third  section  ap- 
p6int8  fine,  and,  if  that  were  not  paid, 
whipping  and  a  public  apology,  as  pun- 
iihments  for  applying  to  any  person  any 
Dbproachfnl  name,  or  any  name  in  a  re- 
^coachful  manner  **  relating  to  matters 
of  seligion."  Similar  penalties  are  also 
imposed  on  profaners  of  the  Lord's  day. 
After  this  comes  the  famous  section,  the 
onl)[  one  usually  quoted,  which,  after 
Mtting  forth  that '*  the  enforcing  the 
omiecience,  in  matters  of  relicion,  haUi 
frequently  faULeo  out  to  be  of  dangerous 
oonaequenoe  in  those  commonwealths 
where  it  has  been  practiced,"  proceeds 
to  enact*  ^'for  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  government  of  the  pro- 
vince," in  the  terms  of  the  oatii  already 
Imposed  on  the  governor,  that  no 
person,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Gfaiist,  shaJll  be  molested  or  discoun- 
tenanced on  account  of  his  religion* 
Bor  interropted  in  the  free  exercise  of 
h,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
nent. 

In  thus  attempting  to  secure  the  equal 
ngfats  of  the  Catholics,  Lord  Baltimore, 
m  muoh,  we  may  believe,  from  necessi- 


ty M  dioice,  allowed  a  wide  sweep  to 
Puritan  dissent,  to  which  recent  events 
in  England  had  given  a  powerful  im- 
pulse— Cromwell  and  the  Independenti 
being  already  triumphant.  He  even  re- 
ceived into  the  colony  a  body  of  Puri- 
tan dissenters  recently  expelled  from 
Virginia  by  Governor  Berkeley,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a  plantation 
which  they  called  Providence,  near 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Annapolisv 
the  first  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore these  Virginia  Puritans,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  growth  of  anti-church 
feeling  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
colony,  put  tl^mselves  forward  for  the 
overturn  of  Lord  Baltimore's  scheme 
of  toleration;  in  which  object,  by  tbe 
countenance  and  support  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  by  that  time  at 
the  head  of  afKiirs  in  Virginia,  they  bad 
a  temporary  success.  Stone  waa  de- 
posed from  office ;  a  new  governor  and 
council  were  appointed,  and  a  new 
Assembly  (in  1654)  expressly  excluded 
**  papists  and  prelatists"  from  the  beno- 
fit  of  the  act  of  toleration.  A  civil 
war  followed,  between  the  Catholic  and 
Puritan  setUers,  not  vrithout  bloodshed. 
The  Catholics  were  beaten,  the  triumph- 
ant Protestants  put  four  of  their  capUaed 
opponents  to  death,  and  proceeded  to 
sequestrate  the  estates  of  the  others.  The 
Catholics  subsequentipr  recovered  their 
courage,  and  refistabhshed  Lord  Balti- 
more's authority  at  St.  Mary's ;  but  An- 
napolis and  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Pu- 
ritan administration,  of  which  Annapotie 
had  been  made  the  seat. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  re- 
stored also  the  authority  of  Lord  Balti- 
more over  his  entire  province,  and  by 
the  effect  of  that  change,  the  former 
toleration  act  again  came  into  fbroe. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  termsi^tiie  Quakers  were 
not  suffered  to  take  any  advantage  of  it 
They  became,  in  Maryland,  as  in  eveinr 
other  Anglo-American  colony,  Rhode 
Island  aUme  excepted^  the  objects  of 
legislative  vengeance.  By  an  act  of 
the  Maryland  Assembly,  preachers  of 
that  sect  were  to  be  apprehended  and 
whipped  **as  vagabonds  who  dissuade 
the  people  from  complying  with  militaiy 
discipline,  from  holding  offices,  giving 
testimony,  and  serving  as  jurors."  It 
is  insisted,  however,  by  some  of  the  re- 
cent writers  on  the  history  of  Mary- 
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land,  that  this  act  was  seldom  or  never 
put  in  execution. 

As  the  population  of  the  provinoe  in- 
creased, the  preponderance  of  the  Pro- 
testants over  the  Catholics  became  still 
more  decisive.  The  Puritan  dissenters 
gradually  dropped  their  antipathy  to 
the  church  of  England,  into  which, 
though  as  yet  there  was  no  regular  es- 
tabliiihment,  they  became  mostly  ab- 
•orbed.  But  their  hatred  of  Catholic- 
ism did  not  diminish,  and  their  discontent 
against  the  Catholic  proprietary  evinced 
itself  in  repeated  outbreaks.  At  last 
came  the  English  revolution,  of  which  - 
advantage  was  taken  again  to  set  aside 
tiie  proprietary  government ;  and  though 
the  Baltimore  family  retained  their 
property  in  the  province,  the  proprieta- 
ry administration  was  only  redstablij^hed, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  by  the 
ado  prion,  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  fourth  Lord 
Baltimore,  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Meanwhile,  the  limited  system  of  tole- 
ration, introduced  by  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  had  been  totally  set  aside ; 
nor  was  it,  so  long  as  the  proprietary 
fforemment  lasted,  ever  again  re^stab- 
Ushed.  It  was  from  the  bemnning  an 
exotic  in  the  colony,  the  plan  of  the 
•econd  Lord  Baltimore  and  not  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  therefore  lack- 
ins  any  solid  basis  to  stand  upon.  One 
or  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Protestant 
authorities,  which  assumed  the  govem- 
Bieut  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary, 
was  to  divide  the  colony  into  parishes, 
and  to  create  a  regular  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  after  the  model  of  the 
church  of  England,  supported  by  taxes 
which  all  were  obliged  to  pay.  Indeed, 
the  descendants  and  successors  of  the 
old  Puritans,  who  had  put  prelacy  and 
papacy  into  the  same  category,  had 
now  become  such  strict  churchmen, 
that  it  was  only  with  much  ado,  and  by 
repeated  refusals  to  sanction,  on  any 
other  terms,  their  church  establishment, 
that  the  Assembly  was  persuaded,  by 
the  ministers  of  William  III.,  to  intro- 
duce a  clause,  granting  toleration  to 
Protestant  dissenters !  As  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Catholics,  they  were  freely  de- 
livered over  to  sectarian  vengeance, 
embodied  under  the  form  of  law.  Most 
of  the  enactments  resorted  to  in  Ire- 
land, to  ^ut  down  the  Catholics,  were 
imitated  m  Maryland,  without  any  of 
the  excuses  of  political  danger  which 
the  Irish  parliament  might  urge,  as  the 
Catholics  in  Maryland  were  too  few  to 


be  in  the  slightest  degree  formidaUo. 
Tire  more  severe  of  these  enaotmenit 
were  speedily  repealed,  or  modified! 
but  the  Catholics  still  remained  disfiraiv 
ohised  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Under  the  state  constitution,  tbc 
Catholics  of  Maryland  were  admitted 
to  a  political  equality  with  the  Protesi- 
ants ;  but  the  idea  of  full  freedom  ol 
opinion,  on  religious  matters,  was  v«ij 
slowly  recognized.  It  is  a  curious  fiicti 
that  although  the  Constitution  of  th# 
United  States  expressly  prohibits  religi- 
ous tests,  yet  that,  under  an  old  law  of 
Maryland,  still  in  force  in  the  Distriol 
of  Columbia,  though  repealed  as  to  Mi^ 
ryland  itself,  no  person  is  admitted  to 
practice  as  jin  attorney  or  counselor  ta 
any  of  the  courts  of  law  of  the  District, 
who  does  not  first  profess  his  faith,  qih 
der  oath,  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of 
religious  toleration  in  Maryland,  we  torn 
now  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  history  of  Roger  Williams,  the 
father  and  founder  of  Providence  Pki^ 
ationst  is  pretty  familiarly  known. 
Bom  in  Wales,  and,  as  well  as  Calvert, 
educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  he 
took  orders  in  the  English  Church ;  but 
his  Puritan  and  nonconformist  opinions 
dn>ve  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two*  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  Sien  newly-planted 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  in  1631.  The  ohurdi  at 
Salem  wished  to  receive  him  as  successear 
to  one  of  their  teachers,  who  had  died< 
but,  ardent  and  vehement,  and  a  decided 
separatist,  not  hesitating  to  stigmatixethe 
church  of  England  as  anti-Christ,  he 
was  too  bold  and  outspoken  to  siut  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony« 
who  had  not  yet  quite  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  Christian  or  anti-Chris- 
tian character  of  the  church  of  England 
•  and  their  own  relation  to  it.  Themagrtt- 
trates  having  interfered  to  prevent  nie 
reception  by  the  Salem  church,  as  a 
teacher,  Williams  retired  to  the  C0I0117 
of  Plymouth,  where  no  such  doubts  pie- 
vailed,  and  where  he  '*  exercised  by  way 
of  prophecy,"  that  is,  as  a  lay  exhortir 
in  contradistinction  to  an  ordained 
teacher.  Two  years  after,  in  1633,  he  re- 
turned again  to  Salem,  and  the  minieter 
of  that  church  having  died,  by  a  sort  el 
surprise  upon  the  magistrates  and  the 
other  churches,  he  was  elected  its  sole 
teacher  and  pastor.  But  Willianis 
was  too  strongly  inclined  to  entertain 
opinions  of  his  own^   and  to  express 
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tiiem,  too,  to  live  peaceably  in  Massa- 
ohusetts— a  very  di£Ferent  place  tben 
from  what  it  is  now.  Already  before 
hki  election  as  pastor  of  the  Salem 
ohuroh,  he  had  got  himself  into  trouble. 
A  law  having  been  enacted,  to  compel 
attendance  upon  public  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  doctrines  approved 
by  the  Massachusetts  churchos-^the  only 
ones,  indeed,  allowed  in  the  colony — 
Williams  had  avowed  his  opposition  to 
it.  This  was  the  occasion  upon  which 
he  first  announced,  or,  at  least,  distinct- 
ly proclaimed,  his  famous  doctrine  of 
**  soul-liberty,"  afterwards  ingrafted 
into  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  became  the  father  and  founder. 
This  doctrine  of**  soul-liberty"  went  the 
entire  length  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  reh'gioua  freedom — ^indeed,  consider- 
ably farther  than  most  of  the  modem 
American  advocates  of  that  doctrine  are 
inclined  to  go — for  Williams  held  to  the 
perfect  right  of  every  man  to  entertain 
and  to  express  his  own  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  however  diverse  from 
those  of  his  neighbors,  while  he  denied 
the  authority  of  governments  to  legislate 
at  all  touching  **  breaches  of  the  first 
table,"  that  is,  on  questions  of  reli^ous 
belief  and  worship.  This  was  an  idea, 
at  that  time,  novel,  and  especially  dis- 
tasteful in  Massachusetts,  the  whole 
social  system  of  which  was  founded  on 
the  theocratic  idea  of  making  the  state 
entirely  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
a  particular  church-organization.  As 
Williams,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  refused 
to  retract,  he  was  finally  banished ;  and 
tiie  rumor  spreading,  that  he  intended  to 
found  an  independent  colony  of  his  own, 
he  only  escaped  transportation  to  Eng- 
land by  flying  to  the  woods  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  After  fourteen  weeks*  wander- 
inffs,  without  a  guide,  with  no  fixed 
lodging,  and  with  scanty  food,  ho  found 
refuge  and  hospitality  with  Massasoit, 
the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  whom  he 
had  known  while  at  Plymouth.  Not 
long  after,  under  a  grant  from  Canonicus, 
the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  he  com- 
menced, with  ^ve  companions,  the  set- 
tlement of  Providence,  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  bay,  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  either  Massachusetts  or  Ply- 
mouth. By  the  resort  of  many  from 
Massachusetts,  particularly  those  in- 
clined to  anabaptist  opinions,  this  settle- 
ment rapidly  increased ;  and  two  years 


after,  in  1638,  a  mutual  **  covenant** 
was  entered  into  by  the  settlers,  to  sub- 
mit, bat  *'  only  in  civil  things,"  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority — ^the  full  exer- 
cise of  **  soul-liberty"  being  thos  re- 
served to  the  citizens  individually. 

About  the  same  time,  the  second  of 
the  germs,  from  which  the  present  state 
of  Rhode  Island  grew,  was  planted,  at 
the  northern  end  of  that  island  which 
now  gives  a  name  to  the  whole  state. 
This  settlement  was  called  Portsmouth  ; 
and  from  it,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  an  offset  soon  sprung,  the  better 
known  and  still  famous  and  much  fire- 
ouented  town  of  Newport.  These  set- 
tiers  consisted  of  persons  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  viei^  set  forth  by  tiie 
famous  Mrs.  Hutchiiflbn.  Bati  though 
inclined  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree 
of  religious  liberty,  at  least,  for  them- 
selves, they  do  not  appear  tohavebeen« 
at  this  time,  ouite  inchned  to  go  the  full 
length  of  WiUiams*s  doctrine.  Some, 
even,  of  the  settiers  at  Providence,  unwill- 
ing to  allow  to  others  what  they  claimed 
for  themselves,  and  seized  with  a  longing 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  open^  a 
correspondence  with  Massachusetts,  and 
acknowledged  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  it, 
which  proved  very  embarrassing  to  the 
friends  of  entire  relipous  freedom. 

The  third  of  the  independent  aettle- 
ments,  from  the  union  of  which  spr 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  was  founde 
some  years  later,  at  Warwick,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Narragansett  bay,  bj 
Samuel  Gorton,  a  great  enthusiast,  who, 
as  he  exercised  it  himself,  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  extend  to  others  the  full 
right  of  soul-liberty. 

These  three  settlements  of  religious 
libertines  were  regarded  with  great  jeal- 
ousy by  the  magistrates  of  Massaoho- 
setts,  who  made  repeated  efforts,  some 
of  them  quite  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
our  modem  attempts  at  **  extending  the 
area  of  liberty,"  to  bring  them  within 
her  jurisdiction  and  under  the  light  of 
her  gospel. 

Alarmed  at  this  encroaching  disposi- 
tion, and  at  the  pretensions  set  up  bj 
Massachusetts  to  a  part  of  this  territorj, 
as  belonging  to  her,  and  to  another 
part^  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ply- 
mouth, then  a  separate  colony,  Roger 
Williams  proceeded  to  En^iEmd,  bj 
way  of  New  Amsterdam*  (as  he  did  not 


•  At  tho  time  of  this  visit,  our  good  city  of  Now  York,  then  New  Amsterdam,  waa  filled  wltt 
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dare  to  attempt  to  sail  from  Boston),  to 
•olicit,  from  the  parliamentary  leaders 
BOW  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  charter, 
which  miffht  secure  to  his  settlement,  as 
well  as  tne  others,  the  right  of  self- 
govemmeat,  and  afford  a  safeguard 
against  the  pretensions  to  jurisdiction 
set  op  by  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth. Nor  was  his  departure  any 
too  early.  Very  shortly  afterwards, 
Massachusetts,  undercolor  of  an  Indian 
title,  proceeded  to  extend  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  Warwick  by  force,  and  to 
arrest  and  sentence  Gorton  and  sereral 
of  his  companions  to  heavy  punishments, 
upon  the  charge  of  being  '*  blasphemous 
enemies  of  true  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment.*' A  majority  of  the  magistrates, 
•econded  by  the  ministers,  wished  to 
put  them  to  death ;  but  the  deputies,  or 
representatives  of  the  towns,  would  not 
agree  to  that,  and  hard  labor  in  chains  was 
substituted  for  it.  During  Wil1iams*s 
stay  in  England,  he  published,  besides 
his  **  Key  to  the  Language  of  America,*' 
**  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution 
for  the  Cause  of  Conscience" — an  ex- 
position of  his  doctrine  of  soul- liberty — 
a  doctrine  which  found  good  acceptance 
in  England  with  the  growing  sect  of  In- 
dependents, of  which  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  now 
high  in  office  under  the  parliaments,  was 
a  di^tiuguished  leader.  To  this  treatise, 
which  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  the 
famous  Cotton,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Boston  church,  on  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Cotton 
replied  in  "  The  Bloody  Tenent  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,**  to  which  Williams,  on  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  England,  rejoined,  in  a 
second  treatise,  entitled  '*  The  Bloody 
Tenent  yet  more  Bloody  from  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's attempts  to  wash  it  whiCe."  From 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
parliament,  now  engaged  in  war  with  the 
king,  to  supeiintond  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  Williams  obtained  a  charter, 
dated  March  14,  1644,  under  which 
were  included  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Narragansett  bay,  extending  from  the 
boundaries  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  north  and  east,  to  the 
Pequod  country  on  the  south  and  west, 
to  DC   known  as    Providence  Planta- 


tions, with  authority  to  the  inhabitants 
to  **  rule  themselves*'  as  they  should 
find  most  suitable.  This  charter,  unlikA 
all  former  instruments  of  the  sort,  made 
no  allusion  to  religion,  but  authorized  a 
civil  government  only. 

With  this  charter  Williams  returned 
to  Providence,  landing  at  Boston  under 
cover  of  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from 
several  influential  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  though  received  by  his  fel- 
low-colonists of  Rhode  Island  with  great 
rejoicings,  and  escorted  from  Seconk  to 
Providence  by  fourteen  boats,  the  or- 
ganization of  a  government  under  tha 
charter  did  not  prove  so  easy  a  matter. 
Massachusetts  still  claimed  the  territory 
of  Warwick,  while  pretensions  were  put 
forward,  on  the  part  of  Plymouth,  to 
Providence  and  the  islands.  There  wai 
also  some  lack  of  cordiality  between  ths 
settlers  at  Newport  and  those  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Providence.  At  length* 
however,  these  obstacles  were  overcome, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1647 — at  the  very 
moment,  as  it  happened,  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  engaged  in  very  high- 
handed measures  for  the  suppression  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom — a  govern- 
ment was  organized,  embracing  all  the 
settled  districts  of  the  present  state  of 
Rhode  Island ;  and  no  sooner  was  this 
done  tha^  a  body  of  laws  was  enacted — 
the  basis  of  the  existing  code  of  that 
state.  In  this  code,  of  two  years*  earlier 
date  than  the  famous  act  of  Maryland 
concerning  religion,  Williams's  doctrine 
of  soul-liberty  was  adopted,  without 
any  limitation.  No  mention  was  made» 
in  the  code,  of  religion,  nor  was  any 
jurisdiction  attempted  to  be  exercised 
respecting  relieious  belief  or  worship-* 
the  first  formu  and  legal  establishment 
of  f  uU  religious  liberty  ever  ptomulgated« 
and  exceeding  that  which  exists  at  this 
moment  under  the  laws  of  any  state  of 
this  Union.  It  may  be  noted,  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that,  by  the  same 
code,  the  government  of  the  newly-in- 
stituted colony  was  declared  to  be 
"  democratical*' 

The  magistrates,  ministers,  and 
church  menibers  of  Massachusetts— r 
and  only  church  members  could  vote 
there — ^though  obliged  to  pay  a  cer^ 
tain  respect  to  the  parliamentary  char- 


foffitives  firom  the  coantry  around,  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  a  war 
hnd  been  unadvisedly  provoked.  **  Mine  eyes,"  wrote  Roger  Williams,  "saw  the  flames  of  their 
(owns,  the  frights  and  harries  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  present  removal  of  all  that 
could,  to  Uolland." 
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ttr  which  Williams  had  obtained,  were 
no  hotter  satisfied  than  before  with 
.  tke  doctrine  of  soul- liberty,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  to  distract  and  break 
op  the  newly. constituted  commonwealth. 
The  Indians  were  instigated  against  it 
— 80,  at  least,  the  Rhode  Islanders  al- 
leged —  and  domestic  discords  and 
jealousies  were  so  successfully  foment- 
ed, that  a  temporary  disruption  took 
place  between  the  island-settlers  and 
those  on  the  main -land.  Coddington,  a 
principal  man  at  Portsmouth,  obtained 
from  the  English  ooutioil  of  state- 
though  without  the  privity,  it  would 
Beem,  at  all  events,  without  the  consent, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  his  com- 
patriots— a  commission,  by  which  he 
was  appointed  governor  for  life  of  the 
island-settlements.  To  procure  the  re- 
Tocation  of  this  commission  and  further 
protection  against  the  hostile  machina- 
tions of  Massachusetts,  Williams  again 
proceeded  to  England,  accompanied, 
this  time,  by  JohnChirke,  also  a  refugee 
from  Massachusetts — a  physician  by 
profession — one  of  the  founders  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  Newport.  Not 
allowed  to  embark  at  Boston,  where 
Clarke  had  recentiy  received  some  very 
harsh  treatment — being  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  having  presumed  to  give  an 
exhortation,  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  private 
bouse,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts— they  sailed  from  New  Am- 
sterdam, as  Williams  had  done  on  his 
former  voyage.  Coddin^on*8  commis- 
sion was  vacated,  and  Williams,  return- 
ing in  1653,  succeeded,  though  not 
without  much  ado,  in  reconciling  all 
differences,  and  in  reuniting  the  several 
settlements  under  the  charter — ^he  him- 
self being  chosen  the  governor. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faith- 
fulness of  William  s*s  colony  to  the 
principle  of  religious  libertjr  was  put  to 
ft  new  and  severe  trial,  their  adherence 
to  it,  under  which,  in  spite  of  the.remon- 
strauces  of  the  other  New  England  colo- 
nies, exposed  them  to  new  threats  and 
new  dangers. 

The  arrival,  in  1656,  of  Quaker 
preachers  in  America,  produced  no 
utUe  alarm  there ;  hardly  less,  indeed, 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  than  in  the 
New  England  colonies.  Special  laws 
for  ibeir  restraint  and  punishment  were 
enacted,  as  well  in  Virginia  as  in  Massa- 
diusetts,  Plymouth,  and  the  two  Con- 
necticut jurisdictions.  Even  in  Now 
Nethcrlaud,  which,  scarcely  less  than 


Rhode  Island  itself,  had  been  a  place  of 
refuge  for  Baptists  and  other  jreliffioot 
refugees  from  New  England,  no  favor 
was  extended  to  the  Quakers ;  and  ths 
same,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  the  case  even  in  Maryland,  notwith- 
standing the  reftstablishment  there  of 
the  old  proprietary  system  of  toleration. 
To  Rhode  Island  belongs  the  exclusiTe 
honor  of  not  hanng  joined,  either  bj 
word  or  deed,  in  this  persecution ;  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  some  prettj 
stringent  attempts  to  oblige  her  to  come 
into  it  There  existed,  at  that  time,  t 
union  of  the  other  four  New  England 
colonies,  for  common  defense,  sustenta- 
tion,  and  succor — a  union  to  which 
Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  her  ad- 
herence to  the  heretical  and  licentions 
doctrine,  as  it  was  then  esteemed,  of 
soul-liberty,  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance. The  commissioners,  two  from 
each  colony,  to  whom  were  intrusted 
the  management  and  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  union,  addressed  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  authorities  of  Rhode 
Island,  protesting  against  the  toleration 
allowed,  in  that  colony,  to  Quakers,  and 
intimating  that  persistence  in  it  would 
bo  resented  by  a  total  non-intercourse. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Quakers 
made  a  good  many  converts  in  Rhode 
Island,  including  Coddington  and  other 
leading  men ;  but,  as  yet,  littie  sympa- 
thy was  felt  there,  or,  at  least,  avowed, 
for  Quaker  opinions.  Williams  always 
remained  warmly  opposed  to  their  pre- 
tensions of  superior  religious  enlighten- 
ment; but  he,  and  those  who  thon^ 
with  him,  adhered,  nevertheless,  with 
admirable  consistency,  to  their  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty.  We  say 
admirable,  because,  however  ready  men 
are  to  claim  this  sort  of  liberty  for 
themselves,  they  are,  even  to  this  dayi 
very  little  disposed  to  extend  a  like 
liberty  to  those  who  advocate  what  seem 
to  them  false  and  pernicious  doctrines. 

A  second  and  still  more  urgent  and. 
threatening  application,  from  the  com- 
missioners for  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  drew  out,  by  way  of  re- 
ply, from  the  Rhode  Island  authorities, 
some  sensible  observations,  which  ex- 
perience, in  all  such  cases,  serves  abon- 
dantiy  to  confirm.  ♦*  To  those  places," 
so  they  wrote,  '*  where  these  people 
(the  Quakers)  are  most  of  all  suffered 
to  declare  themselves  freely,  and  are 
openly  opposed  by  arguments  in  dis- 
course, tiiey  least  desire  to  come.  Sorely 
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they  delighted  to  be  persecuted,  and  are 
like  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  con- 
ceit of  their  patient  sufferings  than  by 
ooosont  to  their  pernicious  sayings." 
Bat  these  judicious  reflections  had  no 
weight  witli  those  to  whom  thejr  were 
addressed.  The  Quaker  persecution,  as 
is  well  known,  was  pushed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, even  to  the  extremity  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  The  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  checked  the  violence  of  these 
proceeding^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 

Sat  Rhode  Island  in  a  position  to  set  at 
efiance  the  threats  and  intimidations 
of  her  sister  colonies. 

"When  Williams  last  returned  from 
England,  he  had  left  Clarke  behind  him, 
OS  a  sort  of  agent,  to  watch  after  the 
interests  of  the  colony,  and  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  counteract  any  machinations  that 
might  bo  attempted  ngainst  it.  After 
the  restoration,  Clarke  continued  to  act 
in  the  same  capacity ;  and,  by  dint  of 
much  solicitation,  he  succeeded  at  last, 
by  the  favor  of  Clarendon,  in  obtaining 
from  Charles  II.  a  now  charter,  in  which 
the  principle,  not  of  toleration,  merely, 
but  of  religious  freedom  and  equality, 
was  distinctly  embodied.  This  charter, 
which  bears  date  the  8th  of  July,  1663, 
provides,  in  one  of  its  clauses,  **that 
no  person  witliin  the  said  colony  shall 
be  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  any  differences 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  who 
does  not  actually  disturb  the  public 
peace" — a  clause  inserted,  as  the  charter 
recites,  at  the  expi-ess  request  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  declared,  in  their 
humble  address  to  the  king,  "  that  it  was 
much  in  their  hearts  (if  they  might  be 
permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experi- 
ment, that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state 
may  stand  and  best  be  maintained,  and 
that  among  English  subjects,  with  a  full 
liberty  of  religious  concernments."  This 
obarter  of  Charles  II.,  thus  panted  at  the 
special  request  of  the  colonists,  and  con- 
firming their  original  policy,  remained 
the  fundamental  law  of  Rhode  Island, 
till  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitution 
in  1843;  which  constitution  embodies 
and  repeats  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty. 

But,  although  Rhode  Island,  by  the 
adoption,  as  one  of  its  earliest  funda- 
mental laws,  of  the  doctrine  of  soul-lib- 
erty, and  by  its  adherence  to  that  law, 
from  that  day  to  this,  becomes  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  merit  far  beyond  any- 
thing to  which  Maryland  con  lay  claim, 


yet  even  Jhe  northern  commonwealth-^ 
so  much  easier  is  it  to  promulgate  great 
principles  than  to  carry  them  thoroughly 
into  practice — ^has  not  wholly  escaped 
the  charge  of  religious  persecution. 

The  laws  of  that  colony,  as  first  print- 
ed, subsecjuent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  excluded, 
from  the  privileges  of  freemen,  Roman 
Catholics  and  all  persons  not  profess- 
ing Christianity — Jews,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. When  this  exclusion  was  first 
introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It 
was  repealed  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  shortly  after  the  landing  at  New- 
port of  the  French  auxiliary  army.  Its 
inconsistency  with  the  charter  is  palpa- 
ble enough ;  but  whatever  speculative 
falling  away  it  may  evince  from  the 
original  doctrine  of  soul-liberty,  it  never 
could  have  had  any  practical  operation, 
except  as  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
individuals. 

Such  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  parts  taken,  respec- 
tively by  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  inauguration  and 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  great 
Amoncan  idea-  of  freedom  of  religious 
opinion. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  decide  on  the  jus- 
tice and  truth  of  some  of  the  assertions, 
by  the  recent  Maryland  work,  referred 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
— a  book,  by  the  way,  which,  thou^ 
very  profuse  and  even  superfluous  m 
range  of  speculation  ond  displays  of 
antiquarian  knowledge,  going  back  even 
to  Mahomet,  as  a  man  greatly  to  be  ad- 
mired, makes  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  persim  as 
Roger  Williams,  or  of  such  a  colony  as 
Providence  Plantations  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Of  the  assertions  to  which  we  re- 
fer, we  cite  tlie  following  as  a  speci- 
men: 

*'  To  tho  legislators  of  1649  (moaning  the 
Maryland  Asscmblv  of  that  year)  was  it  given 
to  diBchargo  a  much  higher  task— to  execute  a 
much  nobler  misaiou — to  inaugurate  a  muck 
frreaicr  idea  (i.e.,  the  idea  of  religious  freo- 
domj." — p.  52. 

**  Tho  earliest  policy  of  Maryland  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  every  other  colo- 
ny. The  toleration,  which  prevailed  from  the 
first,  and  fifteen  years  later  was  formally  ratir 
ficd  by  the  voice  of  the  [)eople,  must,  therefore, 
bo  regarded  as  tho  living  embodiment  of  a 
great  idea ;  tho  introduction  of  a  now  element 
into  tho  civilization  of  Anglo-American  hu- 
manity :  the  beginning  of  another  movement 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind."— -p.  64. 

*'  Let  uul  the  Protestant  historian  ofAmeri. 
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oa  give  grudfiiDglj.    {The  aotbor  whom  we       their  fiiith,  is  now  the  inberitance,  not  IM1I7  of 

quoid  boasts  nimself,  by  the  way,  as  inherit-       Maryland,  bat  also  of  America." 

ftg  •  a  pure  Protrttant  blood-an  unbroken  y^^  ^pgire  to  do  all  justice  to  Cedliua 


Khr'airS- t&c^L;i?''iciri:St  h^  Lord  Baltimore,  and  to  tte  Catholics  of 

testify  with  a  warm  heart,  and  pay,  with  glad-  Maryland ;  but  we  demand  also  equal 

ness,  the  tribute  so  richly  due  to  the  memory  justice  for  Boger  Williams  and  the  men 

of  our  early  forefathers.    Lot  their  deeds  be  ^f  Rhode  Island.     A  sectional  spirit  in 

enshrined  m  our  hearts,  and  their  names  be  ,...      •    u  ^  ^  ^«~u   u«*  4.u«  f**^^-^*, 

repeated  in  our  households.    Let  them  be  can-  po"tics  is  bad  enough,  but  tiie  attempt 

onized  in  the  grateful  regards  of  the  American,  to  carry  it  into  hterature  and  history— 

and  handed  down,  through  the  lipe  of  a  living  and  that,  too,  under  cover  of  sentimen- 

tradition,  to  his  most  remote  iwBteritjr.    In  an  ^  liberality  and  a  special  regard  for 

age  ofcruclty,  like  true  men  with  heroic  hearts,        .     ^.  ,  -^  a.    iF     m.  ^ j 

t&ey  fought  the  Jirtt  great  battle  of  relipious  justice— deserves  to  be  at  once  exposed 

lil>erty,  and  their  fame,  without  reference  to  and  rebuked. 


TO    THE    REV.    MR. 


[Linet  composed  in  Sermon-time,] 

AFT,  beneath  thy  gentle  preaching, 

Visions  from  the  dream-land  come. 
Of  pardoned  sinners  touched  and  weeping, 

Of  saints  no  longer  dead  and  dumb. 
My  own  many  sins  confound  me, 

I  begin  t-o  fear  and  quake ; 
But  the  sinners,  sleeping  round  me, 

Snore  so  loud  that  I  awake. 

Thou  art  not  a  sqn  of  thunder, 

But  thou  bringest  rest  to  all ; 
Soon  agdn  I  sink  in  slumber — 

Fainter  still  thy  accents  falL 
To  the  weary,  heavy-laden. 

Fall  thy  words  like  drops  of  bahn — 
Sleepy  youth  and  nodding  maiden 

Bless  thy  accents  soft  and  oahn. 

Upper  church  !  I  dearly  love  thee. 

Though  uncushioned  is  my  seat — 
Holy  quiet  hovers  o'er  thee, 

Shall  I  e'er  thy  equal  meet ! 
Chasing  pleasure's  glittering  bubble. 

Turns  to  thee  my  aching  breast — 
Here  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble. 

Here  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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HOW    I    COURTED    LULU. 


IN  SEVEN  TABLEAUX. 


I  ARRIVE  AT  BELLEAIR. 

WHEN  I  went  to  see  aunt  Wimple — 
not  Lulu — at  Belleair,  in  the  good 
jear  eighteen  hundred  and  blank,  I  was 
nineteen,  had  my  pockets  full  of  money, 
and  was  called  Tom.     I  am  Thomas 

,  Esquire,  now ;  but,  looking  back 

through  die  mists  of  many  years,  and 
making  due  aHowance  for  the  partiality 
of  the  judge,  I  think  the  fine  young 
fellow  I  was  then,  a  far  more  enviablo 
personage  than  my  eminently  respecta- 
ble self,  now.  But  I  am  not  much 
changed;  my  mustache  contains  but 
two  or  three  white  hairs,  as  yet — and 
those  who  know  me,  say  I*m  a  gay 
young  fellow  still,  in  which  opinion  I 
agree  with  them. 

Lulu,  aunt  Wimple's  only  daughter, 
had  staid  in  town  with  us,  the  winter 
before,  and  I  had  met  the  fate  of  nearly 
every  one  who  had  the  temerity  to  en- 
jcounter  the  bright  light  of  her  dazzling 
eyes.  I  was  not  long  in  pleading  for 
leave  of  absence  from  old  Borem  6c  Com- 
pany— in  whose  commission  house  I 
lived — and  in  following  this  permission 
up»  by  graciously  accepting  my  invita- 
tion to  Belleair.  I  arrived  at  the  old 
hall,  one  Qvening,  when  all  the  birds  of 
August  were  singine;  and  when  the 
beautiful  stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
was  dancing  in  the  red  sunset,  which  it 
threw  back  from  its  broad  expanse  mag- 
nificently. I  was  warmly  welcomed,  of 
course,  by  kind  old  aunt  Wimple,  and, 
more  enthusii\stically  still  by  Jack,  Lu- 
lu's brother,  and,  consequently,  my  most 
intimate  friend.  As  for  Lulu,  she  came 
forward,  rather  demurely,  and  quietly 
extended  her  hand,  struggling  to  suppress 
her  laughter^of  which  commodity  this 
fascinating  youn^  lady  always  seemed 
to  have  an  unlimited  supply. 

"By  your  leave,  mistress!"  I  ob- 
served ;  and,  before  the  damsel  could 
defend  herself,  I  had  impressed  upon 
two  of  the  reddest  lips  in  the  world  a 
'*  salute" — as  said  our  honest  ancestors 
— ^far  warmer  than  our  relationship  made 
necessary.  You  see,  I  was  nmeteen 
then,  and  the  heart  of  nineteen  beats 
warmly  in  the  bosom. 


Jack  laughed  heartily;  aunt  Wimple's 
countenance  relaxed;  and  even  Lulu, 
muttering  "Impudence!"  burst  into 
laus;hter;  and  so  we  entered  the  old 
antler-decorated  hall,  and  the  great  sit- 
ting-room, where  all  the  portraits  of 
my  venerable  forefathers,  in  pearls  and 
powder,  ruffled  breasts  and  laces,  seemed 
to  extend  to  me  a  serene  and  courteous- 
ly smiling  welcome. 

There  were  two  visitors  at  Belleair, 
who  soon  made  their  appearance — ^Rose 
Walton,  a  demure  little,  quiet  friend  of 
Lulu,  also  a  hopeless  flame  of  Jack ;  and 
Mr.  Fitzarthur,  "  from  town."  Did  you 
know  Fitzarthur,  in  those  days  ?  To 
make  a  negative  reply,  will  argue  that 
you  yourself  were  wholly  unknown. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  serene  efful- 
gence of  the  noble  knight — what  do  I 
say,  the  king,  the  emperor — of  fashion  t 
He  wore  the  tightest  kid  gloves,  the 
smallest  boots,  the  most  elegant  and 
recherche  coats  and  waistcoats ;  and  his 
watch-chain,  with  its  bundle  of  seals 
and  "  charms,"  then  coming  into  fash- 
ion, was  the  admiration  of  every  behold- 
er. To  knbw  Fitzarthur  was,  if  not  to 
love,  at  least  to  admire  and  wonder  at 
him.  Fitzarthur  patronized  everybody 
in  the  most  good-natured  way — aunt 
Wimple,  Jack,  Rose,  the  Honorable 
Josiah  Muggins,  M.C.,  who  sometimes 
came  to  Belleair — even  Lulu  herself 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  Spring  that 
year,  and  to  whom  he  was  paying  his 
addresses. 

As  I  look  back  on  you  now,  my  dear 
Fitzarthur,  and  recollect  how  you  shone, 
and  how  I  feared  you  would  not  recog- 
nize me  in  the  cotmtry,  and  how  you 
went  through  life  at  Belleair  and  in 
town,  with  changeless  smiles  and  never- 
shaken  self-esteem  and  admiration,  I 
bow  to  you,  as  the  prince  of  dandies, 
erect  an  imaginary  tablet  to  record  your 
graces,  and  declare  that  you  were  more 
than  mortal  almost — almost  the  paragon 
of  fops. 

As  I  have  intimated,  Fitzarthur  ac- 
corded me  a  serene  recognition,  ^vin^ 
me,  for  that  purpose,  the  end  of  ms  kid 
glove ;  and  so,  with  Jack's  arm  round  me 
— I  wished  it  had  been  Lulu's — we  were 
ushered   into  the  great  supper-room* 
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where  a  thousand  merry  jests  went 
round,  and  where  was  eaten,  perhaps, 
the  merriest  supper  of  the  century. 
Afterwards,  we  had  the  pleasantest 
lounge  upon  the  portico,  looking  out 
upon  the  noble  chase,  with  its  century 
oaks,  and  the  broad  stream,  glittering, 
through  the  dipping  foliage,  with  the 
last  rod  fires  of  sunset;  and,  in  good 
time,  I  threw  myself  joyously  into  one 
of  those  old,  honest,  tall-posted,  league- 
wide  couutry-beds,  which  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  now,  in  our  miserable  genera- 
tion. Jack  was  with  me,  of  course,  and 
we  talked  for  hours — ^you  see,  I  liked 
him,  and  he  was  the  brother  of  some- 
body— and  then  I  dropped  asleep,  and 
all  the  scene  slipped  from  me  in  Elysian 
dreams:  Elysian!  for  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  married  to  Lulu,  and  that  Fitz- 
arthur  was  mjr  first  groom's  man. 

I  have  dedicated  those  paragraphs  to 
the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Belleair, 
because  the  beautiful  sunshine  of  that 
August  evening  shines  in  my  memory 
still,  and  ever  will  live  there  for  me, 
fair  and  dreamy,  and  instinct  with  the 
radiance  of  romance  and  youth. 

The  month  of  August  flew  by  like  a 
dream,  and  I  find  no  difliculty  in  recall- 
ing— as  I  could  relate  in  detail,  were  it 
necessary — every  incident  of  that  glori- 
ous time,  when  my  heart  beat  warm  and 
free,  with  the  blood  of  nineteen.  The 
rides;  the  games;  the  fishing  parties, 
in  the  boat  on  the  stream ;  tlie  rambles 
in  the  woods;  the  apple-gathering  in 
the  orchard,  when  the  "bell-flowers'* 
were  ripe,  and  all  the  thousand  scenes, 
and  jests,  and  merry  utterances — all 
these  are  us  real  in  my  memory,  to-day, 
as  in  my  real  life  then. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  love  for 
Lulu  did  not  diminish,  thus  thrown  with 
her,  as  I  was,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week.  I  found,  every  hour  almost, 
f  omethiug  new  in  her  character,  which, 
more  and  more,  deprived  me  of  the 
small  quantity  of  free  will  which  I  pos- 
sessed. The  loving  circle,  of  which  she 
was  tlu)  life  and  pride,  at  that  time,  will 
bear  me  out,  when  I  say,  that  there  are 
few  such  natures  in  this  prosy  world, 
to-day.  She  was  literally  the  life  and 
joy  of  every  scene— she  had  the  rarest 
and  most  singular  combination  of  maiden- 
ly delicacy  and  extravagant  mirtliful- 
ness.  Her  dark,  brilliant  eyes  had  a 
**  charming  archness*'  in  them,  and  her 
quick  movements  and  ever-changing 
attitudes,  were  the  perfection  of  wild 


grace  and  daring  abandon.  What  a 
poor  thing  lanpruage  is !  I  try  to  trace 
some  outline  of  Lulu  at  seventeen,  and 
I  am  reduced  to  the  most  unhappy 
plight  by  my  inability:  I  don*t  think 
any  one  would  be  more  successful.  I 
had  seen  many  girls,  of  all  styles  of 
beauty,  at  town  parties;  and,  while  I 
had  employed  much  of  my  spare  time 
in  the  genteel  and  satisfactory  occu- 
pation of  flirting,  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  loving  any  of  them.  After 
being  ten  days  at  Belleair,  I  was  past 
praying  for.  Truth  to  say,  I  think  my 
dreadful  rival,  Fitzarthur,  was  as  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  as  was  possible 
for  one  who  had  so  absorbing  an  admi- 
ration and  regard  for  himself.  He  lovod 
Lulu,  however,  I  have  no  doubt— right- 
ly supposing  that,  to  receive  such  a  wife, 
would  be  the  crowning  feather  in  hi< 
cap ;  t4)  secure  aunt  Wimple's  broad 
acres,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  Lulu'a 
some  day,  not  a  disagreeable  plum  in 
his  pocket.  As  for  myself,  I  can  hon- 
estly say,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  seldom 
or  ever  thought  of  Lulu,  in  connection 
with  such  tilings ;  for  I  never  knew  the 
want  of  money,  and  my  fatlier  was 
wealthy,  and  had  no  other  child  but 
myself.  I  own  such  reckless  impru- 
dence and  disregard  of  "  material  af- 
fairs" was  shocking;  but  I  was  very 
much  in  love,  you  see,  and  only  nine- 
teen. Now,  at  nineteen,  the  heart  rules 
the  intellect — a  disgraceful  despotism, 
shaken  off  in  after  life. 

The  month  of  September,  like  that  of 
August,  fled  along  on  downy  pinions, 
and  the  Belleair  circle  was  the  same. 
Fitzarthur  had  paid  one  or  two  visits  to 
friends  of  his  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
he  always  so  arranged  these  %dsits  that 
they  should  not  take  him  out  of  ^*  hit- 
ting distance,*'  so  to  speak,  of  Lulu. 
At  last  he  returned  to  aunt's,  where 
Rose  Walton  still  was  staying,  avowing 
his  design  to  tarry  only  a  few  days,  and 
then  return  to  town,  from  which,  it  was 
a  wonder  to  the  whole  family,  how  any 
consideration  could  have  kept  this  star 
of  fashion  absent  so  long. 

I  mention  these  little  incidents  of  &e 
summer  months,  you  see,  to  afford,  as 
it  were,  some  frame  and  coloring  to  the 
deeply-absorbing  and  highly-interest- 
ing adventures  of  the  real  period  of  my 
courtship,  which  occurred  m  the  bright 
month  of  October.  To  say  that  every 
day  I  had  grown  more  and  more  hope- 
lessly a  captive,  would  be  only  repeti- 
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tion.  I  had  long  sinoe  come  to  the 
••desperate'*  point;  and  had  yainlj 
cudgeled  my  unfortunate  brains  for  a 
means  of  impressing  on  Lulu,  orally, 
the  fact,  that  I  was  her  slave.  I  re- 
volved the  propriety  of  requesting  a 
private  interview  in  the  sitting-room ; 
bat  the  idea  of  solemnly  entering  that 
great  apartment  with  Lulu  following 
me  wonaeringly,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
my  grave  old  ancestors,  proposing  for 
her  hand  and  heart — the  very  thought 
disarmed  me,  made  me  a  coward,  and  I 
relinquished  the  idea  instantly,  like  the 
poor  poltroon  I  was.  Then  I  thought 
of  nskmg  Lulu  to  lide  with  me — to  take 
a  stroll  in  the  woods — to  ramble  through 
the  grove.  From  all  these  propositions 
my  cowardly  heart  recoiled,  and  re- 
treated ignominiously.  I  never  got  any 
farther  than  taking  her  hand,  and  hold- 
ing it  lingeringly,  one  evening  at  twi- 
light, as  we  returned  toward  the  hall, 
and  striving  in  vain  to  speak.  Lulu 
was  an  intelligent  girl,  and  she,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  understood  my  mean- 
ing ;  for  she  quickly  withdrew  her  hand, 
and,  blushing  slightly,  said,  with  a 
taugh,  and  somewhat  hurriedly,  *'  Come, 
cousin,  let  us  go  in,  the  dew  is  falling !" 
— and  so  she  flitted  up  the  broad  stair- 
case and  disappeared. 

When  Lulu  came  down  that  evening 
she  was  in  brilliant  spirits,  as  usual; 
and,  with  her  arm  leaning  on  Miss 
Rose's  shoulder,  presented  the  most 
joyous  and  entrancing  vision  I  had  over 
looked  upon ;  Fitzai-thur  made  her  the 
most  elegant  compliment  imaginable, 
and,  of  course,  I  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  cut  his  throat,  and  so  make  an 
end  of  him. 

But  well  get  on  to  October.  It  was 
on  a  beautiful  morning  of  that  flue 
month  that  the  flrst  scene  of  real  dra- 
matic interest  occurred  between  myself 
and  Lulu,  and  the  purpose  of  this  httlo 
introduction  has  been,  to  convey,  as 
rapidly  and  clearly  as  possible,  some 
idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  par- 
ties. 

Fitzarthur,  you  see,  was  in  love  with 
Lulu,  and  I  was  in  ^ove  with  Lulu :  and 
the  mutual  desire  of  myself  and  Fit2. 
was,  to  reduce  into  posses.^n  the  heart 
of  this  young  lady.  I  saw  that  my 
rival  was  going  to  propose  very  soon, 
and  I  intended  to  frustrate  him,  naving, 
at  last,  conceived  a  brilliant  and  en- 
i)ouraging  idea,  of  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  speak. 


II. 


LULU  AND  MTSELF  FALL  OUT. 

It  was  the  brightest  day  of  the  whole 
month  of  October,  and  never  have  I 
seen  the  forest  present  a  more  gorgeous 
picture  of  splendid  and  imperial  beauty. 

We  were  all  out  upon  the  portico, 
and  had  been  conversing  for  some  time, 
my  friend  Fitzarthur  "leading"  the 
company,  and  making  everybody  laugh 
with  his  amusing  stories.  Fitzarthur, 
you  see,  was  an  admirable  general ;  and, 
a  long  experience  in  the  ways  of  women 
had  led  him  to  the  conclusion,that  these 
charming  creatures  like  an  entertaining 
fellow.  But  Fitz.  had  another  axiom 
equally  impressed  upon  his  mind — 
namely,  that  a  gentleman  who  wbhes 
to  produce  the  best  effect  upon  a  young 
lady,  should  never  make  his  presence 
stale.  I  think  he  was  right,  and  more 
than  once  have  I  known  a  flne  young 
fellow  to  be  ruined  by  a  too  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 

In  consequence  of  Fitz.'s, views  upon 
this  subject,  he  rose  at  tlie  end  of  a 
most  enterttuning  story,  and,  gently 
caressing  his  **  imperial,"  observed  that 
he  had  too  long  neglected  a  fair  friend 
of  his,  whose  three  last  letters  remained 
unanswered.  He  must  positively  write 
to  her  by  the  mail  that  evening — an- 
nouncing his  immediate  return.  Having 
made  this  communication  with  the  most 
odious  and  giticeful  elegance,  he  kissed 
his  hand,  and  retired  into  the  hall. 

Lulu  pouted  beautifully.  Then  there 
was  somebody  whose  society  Mr.  Fitz- 
arthur preferred  to  their  own;  even 
communication  with  her  by  mail.  WeU, 
Mr.  Fitzarthur  was  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  affairs:  and,  having  clearly  in- 
dicated these  reflections  in  her  eyesy 
Miss  Lulu  proceeded  to  pout  again.  As 
she  did  so>  her  eyes  fell  upon  myself — 
I  was  smiling. .  Lulu  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment,  saw  that  I  was  watching  her 
expression,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  *•  why  are  you 
staring  me  out  of  countenance  ?" 

•*  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  I  re- 
plied, **  aud,  doubtless,  the  same  applies 
to  a  queen." 

•^A  queen!  so  you  are  laughing  at 
me !    Well,  sir,  laugh  on !" 

And  Miss  Lulu  set  me  the  example, 
by  herself  bursting  into  the  merriest  fit 
imaginable.  She  then  heaved  a  mock 
sigh,  and  said : 

•'  How  in  the  world  shall  wo  pass  our 
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morning?  I  thought  Mr.  Fitzarthor 
was  going  to  give  me  a  row  on  the 
stream — heigho !" 

And  Miss  Lulu  pretended  to  be  bro- 
ken-hearted. 

"Won't  I  do V*  I  said  instantly;  for 
this  very  idea  had  occurred  to  me  on 
the  evening  before :  **  I  have  the  largest 
and  most  serviceable  hands,  jou  see^ 
my  dear  cousin ." 

**  Now  you  are  laughing  at  Mr.  Fitz- 
arthur,  sir !  He  has  the  most  beautiful 
hands  I  ever  saw ;  they  are  as  soft  and 
white  as  satin." 

**  Then  you  have  experimented  upon 
their  softness,  have  you?*'  I  said, 
laughing. 

"  No,  sir !  I  never  saw  anything  as 
tmamiable  as  you  gentlemen,  in  speak- 
ing of  each  other." 

**  Very  well :  but  you  have  not  an- 
swered." 

**  Answered  what,  sir  ?" 

"  Will  you  go  and  have  a  sail  ?" 

Lulu  hesitated :  %he  wished  to  pique 
Mr.  Fitzarthur ;  she  wished  to  make  the 
excursion ;  but  she  wished  to  take  re- 
venge on  me. 

**Ask  Rose,"  she  said;  "the  boat 
will  hold  only  two." 

"I  can't  go,"  said  little  Rose;  *'I 
have  a  cold,  and  am  afraid  of  the  air  on 
the  stream." 

Lulu  was  thus  forced  to  say  yes,  or 
no ;  and  while  she  was  debating,  I  im- 
proved the  time  by  painting  such  a 
richly-colored  picture  of  the  delights  of 
the  excursion,  that  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  Lulu  knew  very  well 
that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  I 
was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  tell 
her  so.  But  either  my  tone  of  laughing 
carelessness  disarmed  her  suspicions, 
or  she  yielded  to  the  exciting  tempta- 
tion which  so  frequently  assails  young 
ladies  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  so  she  consented,  and  ran  and  got 
her  bonnet,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were 
in  the  boat. 

It  was  one  of  those  frail  little  canoes, 
which  lie  upon  the  water  like  a  leaf  of 
autumn  ;  and  had  only  seats  for  two — 
one  in  the  middle,  where  Lulu  sat,  and 
the  other  at  the  stem,  which  I  now  oc- 
cupied.  Obedient  to  the  single  paddle, 
the  skiff  plunged  her  cutwater  into  the 
stream;  and,  ascending  the  lazy  current 
thus,  we  glided  past  the  ♦*  Lover's 
Rock,"  raising  its  tall  granite  peak 
straight  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
to  the  top,  almost,  of  the  fir-clad  heiglits ; 


along  by  the  belt  of  richly-variegated 
oaks  and  chestnuts  which  skirted  the 
stream,  and  so,  into  the  primitive  forest, 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  current 
wound  and  sparkled. 

Lulu's  brilliant  eyes  seemed  to  gather 
fresh  lii^ht  from  the  blue  skies  and  the 
golden  &rest ;  and  the  splendid  tints  of 
autumn  communicated  to  her  face,  it 
appeared  to  me,  a  new  and  more  das- 
zling  beauty.  We  scarcely  spoke,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  dip  of  the 
paddle,  as  I  drove  on  the  little  boat ; 
the  musical,  fairy-bell-like  chime  of  the 
crystal  drops  which  fell  from  its  edges 
into  the  water,  as  I  raised  it  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  air ;  or,  perhaps,  now  and 
then  a  snipe  or  plover's  cry,  or  the  par- 
tridge's whistle  from  the  uplands,  be- 
yond the  belt  of  forest  We  ascended 
the  stream  thus,  until  we  came  nearly 
to  the  fish-baskets,  on  the  Grassland  es- 
tate ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
of  wild  and  picturesaue  beauty,  of 
thick-woven  fohage,  brilliant  with'Octo- 
ber,  and  clear- running  water,  mirroring 
the  tall  trees,  I  threw  the  paddle  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  permitted 
the  craft  to  take  its  own  way  back  to- 
ward Belleair. 

We  talked  about  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  a  thousand  things,  but  I 
think  my  cowardly  voice  trembled 
slightly.  It's  an  old  story:  I  suppose 
young  fellows  will  go  on  being  cowards 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  will  never 
come  to  understand,  that  frequently  the 
young  damsel  has  no  fonder  desire  than 
that  they  should  take  courage,  and  ask 
for  the  willing  prize.  I  hereby  recom- 
mend to  mv  dear  grandchildren  the 
adoption  of  the/venerable  motto,  **Faiiit 
heart  never  won  fair  lady  yet,"  assuring 
those  dear  boys,  upon  my  honor,  that 
bright  birds  very  often  wish  to  have 
themselves  caged.  Perhaps  this  advice 
may  seem  strange  in  connection  with 
what  follows ;  I  nevertheless  communi- 
cate it.    But  I  will  proceed. 

As  the  little  boat  drifted  down  the 
stream,  I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  lovely  face,*8hakmg  and  trembung 
to  my  inmost  heart,  with  the  thought 
of  what  I  desired.  As  yet,  I  could 
only  try  and  tea  her  with  my  eyes,  that 
life,  without  her,  would  be  a  miserable 
farce  to  me  ;  and  to  this  occupation  I 
assiduously  addressed  myself. 

Lulu  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  my 
presence ;  a  dreamy  influence  seemed 
to  have  stolen  over  her,  and,  pensively 
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leaoing  her  head  opon  her  hand,  she 
gazed  at  the  tints  of  the  autumn  forest, 
and  murmured,  *^  Beautiful !  beautiful !" 

As  she  sat  thus,  supporting  her  fair 
brow  with  her  white  hand,  with  her 
dark  curls  falling  upon  her  classic  neck, 
I  was'  plunged  into  such  a  sea  of  love, 
that  I  oould  not  speak  at  first,  my 
words  fainting  at  the  portal  of  the  lips. 
At  last  I  mustered  courage  to  echo  her 
observation,  and  murmur,  ^*  Yes,  very 
beautiful." 

There  must  have  been  something  in 
the  tone  of  my  voice  which  sounded 
strangely,  for  Lulu  waked  up,  as  it  were, 
from  her  revery,  and  fixed  her  startled 
eyes  upon  my  countenance.  It  told 
the  whole  tale  fully,  without  a  chance 
of  misunderstanding;  and  a  sudden  flush 
covered  her  cheeks,  and  even  invaded 
her  neck.  The  ice  was  broken,  the  sig- 
nal of  the  assault  given,  the  cat  released 
from  the  bag.  Any  of  these  figures  of 
speech  may  be  taken  as  a  description 
of  the  sudden  change  in  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. In  a  moment,  I  was  in  pusses- 
fiibn  of  Lulu's  unappropriated  hand, 
with  whose  assistance  I  performed  a 
foolish  ceremony,  common  to  lovers  in 
all  ages,  and  m  the  most  rapturous 
manner. 

The  following  were  the  terms  in 
which  I  then  proceeded  to  address  my 
companion : 

*•  How  can  I  conceal  it  any  longer  ? 
Oh  !  Lulu !  if  you  only  knew  how  much 
I  love  you !  Without  you,  I  feel  that  life 
to  me  will  be  a  wretched  burden,  and 
unless  you  love  me,  I  will  kill  myself, 
and  my  blood  will  be  upon  your  hands ! 
Oh,  Lulu !  answer  me  ! — tell  me  that 

JrovL  love  me,  and  will  marry  me  !  Un- 
ess  you  do,  I  will  be  ruined  and  bro- 
ken-hearted, and  I  will  leave  my  native 
land,  and  never  more  return  !*' 

I  paused,  nearly  out  of  breath,  and 
only  saw  a  blush  suffuse  Lulu's  face, 
and  her  frame  shake  with  emotion,  as 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  handker- 
chief. 

•♦Without  you,"  I  continued,  "life 
will  be  nothing  but  a  thunder-cloud  to 
me,  and  all  hope  will  depart !  Do  you, 
can  you,  doubt  my  love  ?  If  you  doubt 
it,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to  prove  it, 
and  if  it  be  to  accomplish  greater  la- 
bors than  those  of  Hercules,  I  will  ac- 
complish them;  for  I  feel  that  the 
thought  of  winning  you  will  give  me  a 
giant's  strength.  Speak.  Lulu !  tell  me 
that  you  love  me! — tell  me  that  you 


wiU  be  my  wife,  and  make  me  happy ! 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  but 
your  love  will  make  me  so.  If  you  are 
not  mine,  I  care  not  what  may  happen 
to  me;  and  you  will  have  upon  your 
conscience  a  ruined  life.  The  thought . 
of  having  refused  such  love  as  mme 
will  prey  upon  your  spirits ;  you  will 
Waste  away,  and  perhaps  fill  an  untime- 
ly grave,  beside  my  mouldering  remains. 
Avoid  this  dreadful  future ;  love  me  in 
return,  and  the  world  will  never  see  a 
happier  pair.  Oh,  Lulu!  answer  me, 
and  tell  me  I  am  blest!" 

I  stopped,  this  time  wholly  out  of 
breath,  and  waited  for  a  reply.  Lulu's 
emotion  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed 
her ;  her  face  was  covered,  and  she 
shook  with  emotion. 

*♦  Don't  let  your  feelings  overcome 
you,  dearest  Lulu,"  I  cried,  trying  to 
draw  away  her  hands,  **  your  emotion, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  very  natu- 
ral, and  I  can  understand  it."  . 

The  hands  fell  down  ;  a  more  violent 
convulsion  shook  Lulu's  frame ;  she  was 
overcome  with  laughter ! 

I  have  passed  through  some  disagree- 
able scenes  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but 
I  don't  think  I  ever  experienced  an  emo- 
tion of  such  profound  meanness.  That 
is  the  word.  Lulu's  reception  of  my 
addresses  had  the  effect  of  freezing 
water  thrown  on  a  naked  and  trembling 
wretch — I  was  completely  speechless. 

Lulu  laughed  for  five  minutes  without 
intermission,  and  then,  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  said,  trymg  to  speak 
gravely : 

•*  Oh  cousin  Tom !  How  could  you 
talk  in  that  way  ?  How  could  you  say 
such  horrid,  dreadful  things?" 

And  again  Miss  Lulu  seemed  to  be 
about  to  lapse  into  laughter ;  but  she  re- 
strained herself.  By  a  powerful  effort 
she  grew  calmer,  and  said  with  gradual- 
ly increasing  seriousness : 

**  I  am  very  sorry— very,  very  sorry, 
cousin,  that  you — that  wo  have  had  this 
conversation.  I  love  you  very  much ; 
but  it  would  not  be  honest  for  mo  to 
make  you  think  that  I  have  any  warmer 
feeling  than  that  of  a  cousm.  You 
fancy  that  your  feeling  for  me  is 
stronger  than  it  is ;  but  I  think  you  are 
led  away  by  your  fancy.  Let  us  forget 
this  whole  scone,  and  remain  as  good 
friends  as  ever :  and,  more  than  all,  you 
must  not  think  of  going  away,  as  I  know 
you  gentlemen  think  you  ought  to,  at 
such  times.     Indeed,  you  must  nott 
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ooosin !  It  would  distress  me  very 
much  to  think  that  you  were  unhappy ; 
for  I  have  groat  affection  for  you.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry,  that  my  thoughtless- 
ness should  have  carried  mo  away  just 
now :  it  was  heartless  to  laugh  so ;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  You 
won't  be  angry  with  me— ^will  you  cou- 
sin?" 

And  she  leaned  her  white  arm  on  my 
shoulder ;  and,  looking  with  tlie  kindest 
expression  in  her  tearful  eyes,  into  my 
own,  repeated :  **  You  won't  be  angry 
with  mo,  will  you,  cousin?" 

There  ai*e  times,  I  think,  when  the 
human  heart  experiences  a  delicious 
agony — a  bitter  delight.  At  least,  such 
was  my  emotion  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  groan 
with  anguish,  or  thank  heaven  for  the 
chance  which  drew  from  Lulu  such  as- 
surances of  affection.  A  groan  of  unmis- 
takable sincerity,  however,  indicated 
my  con(;|usion ;  and  I  sat  down  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  and  covering  my  face, 
resigned  myself  to  perfect  misery. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  of  de- 
spair, by  a  sudden  shock.  The  boat,  left 
to  itself,  had  taken  the  direction  of  a 
powerful  current,  which  branched  off 
n^m  the  stream,  just  under  the  willows ; 
its  side  had  struck  heavily  against  an  up- 
right timber  in  the  water ;  and,  before  I 
was  conscious  of  the  state  of  affairs,  I 
was  hurled  out — ^my  head  striking  the 
jagged  timber,  and  the  skiff  overturned. 
As  I  rose  to  the  surface,  my  hand  caught 
in  Lulu's  dress,  and  I  had  just  strength 
and  consciousness  enough  to  encircle 
her  with  my  arm,  and  feebly  direct  my 
way  to  the  shore. 

I  saw  some  frightened  men  running 
toward  us ;  I  looked,  as  in  a  dream,  upon 
the  figure  of  what  seemed  to  me  some 
Undine  of  the  stream,  with  the  tender- 
est  and  kindest  eyes ;  and  then  I  lost 
consciousness.  I  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood — a  curious  termination  of  a  love 
affair. 

III. 

"  you  won't  be  angey,  cousin  ?" 

I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  week, 
and  to  my  chamber  for  another,  during 
which  time  I  saw  the  tender-hearted 
Lulu  often,  but  never  except  when  the 
doctor  or  the  nurse  was  in  the  room. 
She  was  as  kind  as  a  human  bein^  could 
be,  and  made  me  a  dozen  little  dehcacies 
which  she  brought  with  her  own  hands, 
looking  at  me  kindly  and  compassionate- 


ly, and  tometimes,  when  our  eyes  iiwtt 
witii  a  sort  of  blush.  You  see,  whan 
a  young  lady  of  g^ood  feeling  has  dis- 
carded one  whohi  she  likes,  and  who 
loves  her  sincerely,  she  experiences  a 
sort  of  regret  and  compassion,  which 
prompts  her  to  bestow  upon  him  anj 
favor  in  her  power — herself  excepted. 

I  say  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  and 
my  chamber,  with  the  wound  on  my  head, 
for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  quietly  proceeded  down  stairs,  ex- 
pressly against  the  doctor's  commands, 
and,  burying  myself  in  one  of  the  huge 
old  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  began 
to  amuse  myself  by  gazing  at  the  por- 
traits high  up  on  the  wainscoted  waJL 

I  felt  not  the  least  pain,  as  I  reflected 
upon  the  scene  at  tbe  stream ;  it  ap- 
peared rather  amusing.  Somehow,  I 
had  grown  older,  and  a  sort  of  careless- 
ness had  taken  possession  of  mo. 

**  The  fact  is,"  I  said,  smiling, "  a  you 
gentleman's  education  is  not  finishe 
until  he  has  made  himself  ridiculous 
with  a  youug  lady,  and  been  promptly 
discarded  for  his  pains.  How  ridiculous- 
ly I  did  act  down  there  in  the  boat !  It's 
a  pity  some  romance- writer  can't  get 
my  speech:  it  would  make  a  capital 
paragraph.  But  I  suppose  it's  the  fate 
of  humanity,  and  I  feel  that  I'm  grow- 
ing wiser.  At  any  rate,  I  won't  put  on 
a  long  face,  and  groan,  and  make  Lulu 
unhappy  with  my  obtrusive  unhappiness. 
I  won't  g^  away,  either,  as  I  determined. 
I'll  stay  here  and  see  the  fun  out  What 
have  I  to  complain  of?  I  suppose  it*8 
always  so.  No  doubt  grandmamma  up 
there,  that  venerable  lady  in  lace  and 
powder,  was  called  upon  to  do  as  Lula 
has  done:  and  grandpapa,  respected 
gentleman,  was  probably  quite  as  much 
disappointed  as  myself,  at  some  period 
of  his  life.  I'm  sure  great  aunt  Helea 
yonder,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty 
girl  of  seventeen,  was  frequently  called 
up6n  to  say  ^  No,  I  thank  you,'  and  the 
emotions  of  the  suitor  were  much  the 
same  as  my  own.  Well,  I  won't  sig^ 
and  groan.  I'll  laugh,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  hope  and  happier  times." 

Having  come  to  this  philosophiosl 
conclusion,  with  a  rapidity  which,  for  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  was  very  creditable,  I 
think,  I  took  up  *'Quentin  Durward»" 
and  began  to  interest  myself  in  his  love 
affair  with  the  countess.  As  I  raised 
my  eyes,  in  turning  over  a  leaf,  I  saw 
Lulu  approaching  through  the  grove  with 
Fitzarthor  and  Kose — Jack  having  de- 
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serted  his  sweetheart,  temporarily,  in 
view  of  the  superior  attractions  of  a 
partridge-hunt. 

Lulu  clapped  her  white  hands,  and 
ran,  enthusiastically,  toward  my  arm- 
chair, declaring,  as  she  ran,  that  she 
wa:i  once  more  in  good  spirits  at  seeing 
me  down  again..  Miss  Lulu  then  re- 
peated the  ceremony  with  her  hands; 
and,  with  a  slight  blush  which  astonished 
me,  appealed  to  Mr.  Fitzarthur  to  know 
if  my  paleness  did  not  improve  me. 

Fitzarthur  scanned  my  physiognomy 
with  smiling  attention ;  and  then,  caress- 
ing his  elegant  imperial,  uttered,  in 
an  exquisite  drawl,  which  I  have  never 
known  surpassed,  the  expressive  words : 
"  Aw ! — well,  aw  ! — rather !"  And  then 
the  elegant  fellow* — hang  him  ! — smiled 
significantly,  and  asked  if  I  had  re- 
covered from  tlie  consequences  of  my 
misadventure  wholly  ?  It  was  perfectly 
plain  to  what  Mr.  Fitzarthur's  wicked 
smile  alluded,  and  Miss  Lulu  pouted 
beautifully.  Plainly,  the  whole  thing 
had  transpired,  and,  to  this  day,  I  am 
puzzled  to  account  for  it.  I  had  Lulu*8 
solemn  assurance  that  she  had  never 
breathed  it  to  a  living  human  being, 
and  her  word  was  worth  a  thousmid 
oaths.  I  can  only  account  for  it  upon 
the  ground  that  a  discarded  individual 
has  something  about  him  indicative,  at 
first  sight,  of  his  condition: — else  why 
the  invariable  discovery  of  the  state  of 
thbigs  ?  Wrap  your  secret  in  the  triple 
brazen  armor  of  reserve — it  will  be 
pierced;  bind  maclemoiselle  by  the 
most  imposing  oaths — you  are  no  safer ; 
climb  into  a  tree  to  have  your  interview, 
like  Monsieur  Jacques  and  Miss  Belle- 
bouche,  in  the  novel — a  bird  of  the  air 
Avill  carry  the  matter. 

Fkzarthur  had  evidently  discovered 
everything,  as  I  have  said,  and  Lulu 
did  not  relish  his  sarcastic  allusions, 
careless  and  elegant  as  they  were.  The 
great  Fitzarthur  saw  that  he  was  for 
tho  moment  beneath  a  cloud — ho  col- 
lected his  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
— he  retired  to  his  favorite  occupation 
on  such  occasions,  of  corresponding 
with  the  young  lady  whose  last  three 
letters  had  remained  unanswered.  Wily 
Fitzarthur!  who  could  conquer  your 
supremo  self-possession  and  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  ? 

Fitzarthur  having  departed,  it  soon 

seemed  to  occur  to  Miss  Kose  that  such 

a  proceeding  upon  her  part,  too,  would 

not  be  at  all  amiss.     Who  can  fathom 
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the  tact  of  young  ladies  under  such 
circumstances,  and  who  but  admires  the 
easy  sang-froid  with  which  they  per- 
form' their  obvious  duty  ?  Jenny  alwayt 
retires  when  William  and  Mary  are 
thrown  together,  and  reveal,  by  their 
tell-tale  eyes,  their  desire  to  utter  *to 
each  other  confidential  nothings.  Much 
more  does  Jenny  suddenly  recollect 
something  up  stairs,  ,when  her  dear 
friend,  Phillida,  is  thrown  with  him  she 
has  **  flouted'* — and  neither  by  beseech- 
ing glance,  nor  private  telegraph,  nor 
curvmg  brow,  can  Phillida  retain,  ib 
the  apartment,  the  third  person,  who 
proverbially  neutralizes  similar  inter- 
views, and  silences  the  lover.  It  thiu 
suddenly  occurred  to  demure  httle  Rose, 
into  whose  good  graces,  I  may  here 
say,  I  hod  insinuated  myself,  that,  per- 
haps, aunt  Wimple  wished  her  to  aid 
in  cutting  out  a  new  dress  they  had 
been  discussuig :  and  so,  the  little  dam- 
sel glided  quietly  from  the  room,  and 
disappearea. 

If,  however.  Rose  thought  that  a 
private  and  confidential  interview  was 
desired  or  expected  by  Mr.  Tom  Cory- 
don,  she  was  very  much  mistaken. 
That  gentleman,  as  the  reader  has  per- 
ceived, had  come  to  take  the  most 
philosophical  view  imaginable  of  mat- 
ters and  things  connected  with  Miae 
Lulu.  Filled  and  penetrated  with  tlie 
recollection  of  his  extreme  folly  upoo 
the  stream,  he  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  reenact  that  comedy,  or, 
rather,  farce — and  he  waited  to  bo  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Lulu,  with  great  equa- 
nimity and  cheerfulness. 

Lulu  sat  down,  and  pla^ng  with  the 
second  volume  of  **  Quentm  Durward,** 
said,  smiling : 

**I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  down 
a^ain,  cousin;  but,  indeed  now,  is  it 
not  imprudent?" 

*'  Not  at  all,*'  I  replied,  returning  her 
smile  with  much  good  feeling.  "I'm 
getting  as  hearty  as  a  buck,  again." 

**  It  was  a  frightful  danger !" 

"  Dreadful,  Lulu — j-ou  might  hare 
been  drowned,  and,  in  that  event,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  I  never  should  have 
returned  to  aunt  Wimple." 

*'  Oh !  I  don't  speak  of  myself,"  she 
said,  "I  had  only  a  slight  wetting, 
which  a  change  of  dress  cured  at  once. 
But,  just  think ! — had  that  blow  killed 
you ! " 

And  Lulu,  with  her  impulsive  ima^- 
natioQ,  embraced  the  whole  scene  again 
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in  her  mind's  eye,  and  turned  pale  at 
the  thought.  For  a  moment,  this  solici- 
tude about  myself  sent  a  glow  through 
my  frame;  but  a  voice,  as  suddenly, 
•eemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  **Take 
•are!  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
again !"  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  care- 
loss  smile,  that  I  repUed  : 

"  Killed  me  ?  I'm  sure  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry!  But,  you  see,  I  am 
not  quite  dead  vet — and  so,  we  may 
recollect  the  little  scene  down  there  in 
a  perfectly  pleasant  way — regard  it 
•nly  as  a  comedy  of  *  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  in  which  comedy  we  were 
the  sole  performers,  and  reaped  all  the 
glory  and  honor !" 

I  uttered  the  word  with  the  most 
natural  and  well-executed  laugh — and 
considering  the  fact  that  I  was  dead  in 
love  with  Lulu — actually  worse  than  at 
any  previous  period — I  think  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  my  histri- 
onic abilities. 

Lulu  was  an  excellent  girl — she  was 
true  and  kind — and  she  sincerely  re- 
gretted my  disappointment,  and  was 
^eved  at  the  pain  I  had  suffered. 
Nevertheless,  I  don't  think  she  was 
pleased  with  my  easy  unconcern,  and 
smiling  good  humor,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Lulu,  I  think,  would  have 
preferred  a  few  groans;  a  moderate 
quantity  of  protestations  of  eternal 
misery;  for  such  is  woman,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  best  of  them.  She, 
therefore,  poured  when  I  laughed,  and 
tossed  her  nead  when  I  uttered  my  jest. 

But,  suddenly,  her  mood  changed; 
her  brilliant  eye  was  fixed  upon  my 
face,  as  though  to  read  me  through  and 
through.  I  don't  know  what  she  saw 
there^whether  she  penetrated  my  mask 
of  assumed  carelessness,  and  saw  my 
real  pdn— or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
suspected  that  my  laughter  hid  a  senti- 
ment of  disdain  and  anger  at  her  laugh- 
ter on  the  stream.  However  this  may 
have  been.  Lulu  did  not,  at  least,  resent 
my  nonchalance.  The  pout  disap- 
peared; a  slight  color  came  into  her 
cheek;  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  she 
threw  aside  the  volume  of  **  Quentin 
Durward,"  and  suddenly  stood  beside 
my  chair.  Then,  leaning  her  white  arm 
upon  my  shoulder,  her  delicate  hand 
touching  my  hair,  she  said,  with  the 
softest  and  kindest  look,  as  she  bad 
said  before.  "You  won't  be  angry  with 
me ! — will  you,  cousin  ?" 

Her  beauty,  as  she  looked  at  me  thui* 
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fairly  made  my  heart  ache,  and  I  was, 
for  a  moment,  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speaking.  I  have  never  seen  any  hu- 
man countenance  half  so  lovely;  and 
still  she  stands  there,  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  old  carved  chair,  smiling 
forever,  in  my  memory  and  my  heart 
If  I  had  followed  the  bent  of  my  feel- 
ings, I  would  have  fallen  at  her  feet, 
and  pressed  the  hem  of  her  dress  to  my 
lips,  and  burst  forth  into  the  most  pas- 
sionate oration  upon  the  insanity  of  the 
idea  that  I  could  be  angry  with  such  an 
angel.  But,  you  see,  I  had  made  an 
oration  of  this  description  upon  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  I  naturally  feared 
that  any  repetition  of  it  would  meet 
with  a  similar  reception.  I  heard  my 
good  genius,  too,  whispering,  as  before, 
•*  Remember !  and  don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself ! ' ' — so,  instead  of  kissing  Lulu's 
skirt,  I  performed  that  ceremony,  in  the 
most  friendly  and  cousinly  way,  v?ith 
her  white  hand,  and  replied,  with  an 
engaging  smile : 

**Angnrwith  you.  Lulu?  Impos»- 
ble,  my  lovely  cousin!  Indeed,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  sort;  and  I  think  my 
speech  down  there  deserved  the  recep- 
tion it  received.  Not  that  I  have  re- 
covered entirely.  Lulu,"  I  added,  with 
a  smile  and  a  look  which  brought  the 
old  tell-tale  blush  to  her  cheek,  '*  I'm 
afraid  my  attack  is  chronic,  and  time, 
only,  will  cure  it,  though  I  doubt  even 
the  power  of  that  respectable  old  medi- 
cal gentieman.  Angry!  No,  indeed, 
again !  And  I  hope  we  will  never  be 
angry  with  each  other,  but  remain  good 
friends  and  affectionate  cousins  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter !" 

*•  A  thousand  times !"  cried  Lulu,  re- 
covering all  her  gayety,  and  giving  me, 
as  she  spoke,  the  brightest  and  most 
dangerous  look,  "I'm  more  delighted 
than  I  can  tell  you !" 

And  I  believe  Lulu  was.  You  see  I 
had  acted  With  admirable  adroitness; 
for  I  had  persuaded  her  that  my  good 
spirits  did  not  arise  from  any  diminu- 
tion of  mjr  passion  for  her,  but  only 
from  a  rational  view  of  the  present  im- 
possibihty  of  being  successiul.  I  will 
here  observe,  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  above-mentioned  dear  grandchil- 
dren—of  the  male  sex — ^that  young  la- 
dies, of  good  feeling,  do  net  enjoy  the 
suffering  of  one  too  sincerely  loves 
them;  and  if  such  a  young  gentieman 
takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the  affair,  and* 
after  the  eventful ''  No,  I  thank  you,*' 
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still  continues  to  esteem  and  love  them, 
without  hope,  but  equally  without  ob- 
trusive agony — in  such  cases,  I  say,  I 
have  never  yet  known  the  young  lady 
who  was  not  touched  and  pleased,  and 
even  much  affected  by  the  aisinterested 
admiration  of  her  friend. 

Lulu  was  thus  a  better  friend  to  me 
than  ever ;  and  when  I  observed,  with 
great  ^od  humor,  that  I  thought  of 
remaining  at  least  two  weeks  longer, 
she  was  quita  duped  by  my  sang-froid, 
and  cried  out  that  she  was  dehghted, 
and  would  "  dance  the  minuet  with  me 
when  they  had  the  tableaux." 

I  requested  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minuet  and  tableaux, .  and 
received  in  reply,  the  astonished  ques- 
tion, Didn't  I  know  ?  I  certainly  didn't 
— having  been  in  retirement  lately,  on 
account  'of  wounds  received  in  a  naval 
engagement.  Miss  Lulu  thereupon 
burst  out  laughing,  and  explained  her- 
self to  the  effect,  that  on  the  next 
Thursday  evening  she  was  going  to 
collect  together  a  dozen  girls  and  young 
^ntlemen  from  the  neighborhood ;  and, 
for  the  amusement  of  her  guests,  de- 
signed to  have  some  beautiful  tableaux 
in  the  new,  foreign  fashion,  and,  also, 
that  a  veritable  minuet  de  la  cour 
would  be  a  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment Miss  Lulu  concluded,  by 
asking: 

•*  Will  monsieur  dance  the  minuet 
with  me  ?" 

"With  pleasure,  mademoiselle — pro- 
vided you  teach  me." 

"  Oh !  I  must  first  learn,  from  mamma, 
and  we'll  have,  at  least,  three  rehear- 
sals !    Besides,  old  Joe  must  be  taught 

the  tune ♦  Ta — a — a — a !   Ta — a— a 

— a !  Ta — a — a — a !'"  And  Miss  Lulu, 
in  the  most  charming  way,  began  to 
chant  the  old  minuet  de  la  cour,  rais- 
ing her  head,  and  swaying  her  beau- 
timl  figure  in  the  most  grave  and  stately 
manner ;  after  which  she  descended  to 
real  life  again,  and  burst  into  laughter. 

**What  divine  melody  was  3iat?" 
said  the  soft  voice  of  the  elegant  Fitz- 
arthur,  who  entered  as  Lulu  finished 
her  chant 

"Was  it  my  hmnming?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  jnischievously. 

"Doubtless  it  was,  my  dear  Miss' 
Lulu.  What  Bix  enjoyed  the  exquisite 
privile^  of ?" 

"  Bemg  murdered  by  my  voice  ?  It 
was  the  old  minuet  de  la  cour,  which  we 
shall  dance,  you  know,  next  Thursday." 


**May  I  hope  for  the  happiness  of 
being  selected  as  your  partner?" 

**I  am  engaged  to  my  cousin  » 
but,  maybe,  we  can  have  two." 

Fitzarthur  looked  at  me  with  good- 
humored  condescension,  and  with  a 
smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  in  his  ele- 
gant, drawling  way — "Yes — aw — yes. 
I  understand.  Etiquette  requires  you 
to  commence  with  this  youngster — aw 
—certainly!"  And  then  the  conversa- 
tion became  eeneral.  Two  or  three 
mildly  rational  allusions,  on  the  pari 
of  Fitzarthur,  convinced  everybody,  in- 
cluding Rose,  who  soon  came  in  with 
Jack,  that  the  result  of  the  scene  be- 
tween Lulu  and  myself,  upon  the  stream, 
had  come  to  that  gentieman's  ears; 
and,  at  one  of  these  allusions,  more 
smiling  and  pointed  than  the  rest,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lulu's  pretty 
brow  suddenly  cloud  up,  and  her  man- 
ner to  the  gay  Fitzarthur  become  state- 
ly, and  freezing  in  the  extreme.  It  did 
not  change  throughout  the  day,  and 
everybody  perceived  it.  except  the  sub- 
ject of  it — the  gay  lover. 

I  have  never  yet,  in  all  my  travels, 
peregrinations,  and  experiences,  my 
dear  grandchildren,  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  the  young  lady  who 
liked  a  favorite  cousin  to  be  laughed  at 
for  the  crime  of  loving  her.  The  fact 
is,  that  Fitzarthur  had,  for  once;  been 
guilty  of  what  Rochefoucauld  declares 
far  worse  than  any  fault  He  had  com- 
mitted a  blunder. 

IV. 
THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBEB. 

"  It  certainly  is  haunted,"  said  Jack, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  horror,  "  and  you 
couldn't  get  me  to  sleep  in  it,  I  can  teQ 
you." 

We  were  all  sitting  round  the  pleasant 
fire  of  sticks,  which  the  cool  October 
evening  made  far  from  unpleaslmt,  and 
the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  ghosts — from  which  it  glided 
naturally  to  the  "hatmted  chamber," 
belonging  to  Belleair,  as  to  all  old 
country  houses. 

"It  certainly  is — there's  no  doubt 
about  it,"  repeated  Jack;  "for  aunt 
Louisa  said  she  had  seen  strange  sights 
there — more  than  she  would  talk  about** 
"Nonsense!"  said  aunt  YTimple, 
knitting  busily,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
smiling  at  the  chatter  of  the  young 
people. 
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"T  certainly  hare  heard  it  before, 
atint,*'  said  Rose,  demurely. 

**  I  wish  some  kinds  of  ghosts  haunted 
it,"  said  Jack,  directing  a  killing  ogle 
toward  Rose,  **  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of 
it.  then." 

This  sally  occasioned  much  amuse- 
ment ;  but,  very  soon,  the  conrersation 
grew  grave  again,  and  returned,  as  by 
a  sort  of  fascination,  to  the  haunted 
chamber., 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts,"  said  Lulu,  **but,  certainly, 
strange  things  have  been  told  about  our 
ancestors  appearing  there  again,  at 
dead  of  night  I  trust  I  shall  never  see 
them — I  lie  them  much  better  in  their 
frames." 

;*So  do  I,"  said  Jack,  "and  I'm 
going  to  keep  away  from  your  room, 
Mr.  Fitzarthur.  You  know  thai  is  the 
chamber." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  ob- 
served a  disconcerted  expression  upon 
Fitzarthur' 8  eloquently  serene  counte- 
nance, and  the  **Aw! — ^now — really?" 
with  which  he  received  Jack's  observa- 
tion, was  not  so  blandly  indifierent  as 
usual.  The  fact  was,  as  I  had  after- 
wards reason  to  know,  Fitzarthur' s  sin- 
gle weak  point  was  a  fear  of  ghosts. 
Whether  ms  nurse  had  instilled  it  into 
his  mind — for,  strange  afe  it  may  seem, 
even  the  noble  Fitzarthur  had  been  a 
baby — or  whether  it  was  a  natural  idio- 
syncrasy, I  do  not  know.  But,  cer- 
tainly, Fitzarthur's  peculiarity  was  a 
fear  of  ghosts.  You  know  the  great 
Doctor  Johnson  believed  in  them,  and 
Lord  Lyttleton  saw  one  in  the  shape  of 
a  pigeon ;  so  Fitzarthur  had  agreeable 
society  in  his  peculiar  views.  To  his 
**  Aw ! — really  1"  Jack  replied : 

"  Yes,  sir !  It's  your  chamber,  Mr. 
Fitzarthur,  and  there's  no  doubt  that 

frandma  and  the  old  follows  up  there 
ave  haunted  that  chamber.  I  don't 
say  they  do,  now,  though  aunt  Louisa 
says  so;  but  they  have  walked  there. 
Aunt  Louisa  says,  one  night,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  everybody  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet, 
she  went  in  there  to  get  some  towels 
for  next  morning — and  what  do  you 
think  she  saw  ?" 

Fitzarthur's  wide-extended  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  boy's  face. 

"She  saw  grandpa,  dressed  in  his 
old-time*  clothes,  just  as  he  looks  yon- 
der— with  his  cocked  hat  and  powder, 
and   long   waistcoat,   and  ruffles — she 


saw  him  standing  before  the  fire-place, 
with  his  hand  m  his  breast — see  up 
there! — and  looking  her  through  and 
through,  as  she  stared  at  him.  She  had 
no  power  to  move,  and  the  figure  ad- 
vanced toward  her  without  making  any 
noise  in  walking,  though  he  had  on  fair- 
top  boots — advanced  straight  toward 
her,  frowning,  as  if  he  intended  to  ran 
her  through  with  his  short  sword.!" 

•  ♦  And — aw — what  hap  pened  ? ' '  fal- 
tered Fitzarthur,  losing  a}  self-posses- 
sion. 

**  Why,  a  cold  sort  of  air,  which  came 
from  him,  blew  out  her  candle,  and  she 
had  just  strength  enough  left  to  close 
the  door  and  totter  away.  She  did  not 
get  over  it  for  a  year,  and  you  can't 
get  her  to  enter  that  room  again,  to 
save  your  life." 

The  company,  somehow,  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  laugh;  the  boy's  face,  as 
he  related  the  story,  was  too  scared  and 
solemn  not  to  infect  the  rest  with  his 
own  fright. 

"Then,  grandma  has  been  seen 
there,  too,"  continued  Jack,  in  a  low 
tone,  addressing  himself  to  the  affright- 
ed Fitzarthur.  "  She  came  in,  gliding 
along,  one  night  when  somebody  slept 
there,  dressed  in  her  old  dress  yondor, 
all  lace  and  satin,  and  with  her  curls 
piled  up  in  that  very  same  way.  It 
was  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  person 
who  saw  her,  says  she  looked  as  pale  as 
death,  and  brought  a  cold  air  with  her, 
as  if  she  came  from  the  grave.  She  sat 
down  at  the  table,  on  which  there  was 
a  quire  of  paper,  and  pen  and  ink,  and 
seemed  to  be  writing.  Then  she  rose 
again,  looked  round,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  slowly  glided  from  the  room. 
The  person  that  saw  her  went  away 
next  day,  and  didn't  tell  about  it  for  a 
year.  It  was  thought  there  was  some- 
thing left  out  in  her  will,  that  made  her 
uneasy  in  her  grave." 

The  company  remained,  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, profoundly  silent,  after  this  nar- 
ration, and  then  all  began  to  taJk  at 
on6e,  and  laugh  heartily,  as  though  to 
prove  how  shght  an  impression  such 
absurd  nonsense  had  produced  upon 
them.  But,  in  some  way,  this  merri- 
ment sounded  false.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  pale  face,  and  nervous  voice, 
in  connection  with  a  ghost  story,  which 
has  its  effect  upon  every  one.  The 
conversation  changed  to  other  topics 
very  soon,  and  the  haunted  chamber 
no  longer  absorbed  attention,  and,  soon, 
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every  one  retired.  But  no  one  forgot 
Mr.  Fitzarthur's  face,  and  there  was  a 
rumor,  on  the  next  morning,  that  his 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

V. 

THE  PARTNERS  IN  THE  MINUET. 

The  conversation  I  have  just  related 
occurred  on  Wednesday  night.  The 
following  evening  was  dedicated  to  the 
minuet  and  the  tableaux.   * 

Toward  noon,  levies  of  young  ladies, 
accompanied  by  their  beaux,  gallantly 
prancing  on  noble  steeds,  began  to  ar- 
rive ;  and  by  sunset,  every  invited 
guest  had  made  his  or  her  appearance, 
and  the  party  was  complete.  The  fact 
is  that  Lulu  was  desperately  popular — 
as  well  with  the  girls  as  the  young  men. 
Numerous  chiva&ic  young  fellows  had, 
throughout  the  summer,  disputed  with 
Fitzarthur  and  myself  the  fascinating 
att<*ntion  of  Miss  Lulu;  and  looking 
back  now  with  historic  and  philosophic 
calmness,  I  wonder  not  more  than  I 
wondered  then,  at  the  favor  in  which 
Lulu  was  held.  There  was  in  her  man- 
ner that  delightful  frankness  and  merri- 
ment which  puts  every  one  at  his  ease 
in  an  instant.  The  roughest  and  gaw- 
kiest  youngster  that  ever  blundered  into 
a  gitting-room,  or  emulated  the  com- 
bined glories  of  the  bass-viol  and  the 
Guinea  pig  with  his  voice,  found  in 
Lulu  the  most  pleasant  companion,  and 
went  away  praising  her,  and  being  des- 
perate. She  laughed  at  many  persons, 
but,  in  some  way,  this  young  lady's 
mirth  did  not  seem  to  wound;  and 
from  the  school-girl  to  the  matron,  from 
the  boy  to  the  finished  man  of  the 
world,  all  had  a  good  word  for  Lulu, 
and  chanted  her  praises  and  her  beau- 
ty. 

I  don*t  think  I  ever  saw  anything 
merrier  than  the  scone  of  that  evening. 
As  night  drew  on,  the  great  sitting- 
room  was  illuminated  by  a  flood  of 
light ;  and — thanks  to  Lulu,  whose  ge- 
nius had  devised  the  idea  of  fixing 
tapers,  even  on  the  tops  of  the  frames 
of  grandma,  ^ndpa,  and  grand  aunts 
and  uncles,  shming  in  lace  and  powder — 
this  light  showered  down,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  heads  of  the  company,  in  a 
BUver  stream  of  radiant  and  flashing 
splendor. 

The  ample  ante-supper  having  been 
discussed  with  the  most  honorable  ar- 
dor, the  tableaux  were  prepared,  and 
the  various  actors  retired  to  arrange 


their  costumes.  For  these  costumes 
the  family  wardrobe,  for  three  genera- 
tions, was  put  in  requisition,  and  the 
amount  of  laces*  jeweb,  satin  dresses, 
and  broad-skirted  coats  discovered  in  the 
course  of  this  ransacking  process,  was 
really  astounding.  It  reaUy  did  seem 
as  if  our  respected  grandpapas  and 
grandmas  had  never  parted  with  their 
old  clothes,  but  left  tnem  solemnly  to 
their  descendants.  With  the  help  of 
these  costumes,  and  the  floating  drapery 
of  the  frames,  arranged  in  tne  great 
door-way,  many  a  striking  picture  was 
produced,  which,  were  it  necessary,  I 
might  take  up  much  time  in  describmg. 
It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of 
my  story  or  history.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  one  half  of  the  guests  deUght- 
ed  themselves,  and  the  other  half,  for  at 
least  two  hours ;  and  then,  having  wash- 
ed the  burnt  cork  from  their  faces,  and 
changed  the  costumes  of  Waverley  and 
Rebecca^  then  very  popular  characters, 
for  the  ordinary  dress  worn  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  actors  made  their  ap- 
Searance  again — the  frames  were  taken 
own — and  the  buzz  of  voices  and  the' 
sound  of  laughter  followed  the  siienoe 
which  had  reigned  during  the  progress 
of  the  picture-gallery. 

I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  every- 
body changed  his  and  her  costume — re- 
turning to  their  every-day  dress.  Neither 
Lulu  nor  myself  made  any  such  itera- 
tion, and  that  at  the  urgent  request  of 
our  brother  and  sister  comedians  and 
comediennes.  You  see,  we  were  to 
dance  the  minuet  to  old  Joe's  fiddle, 
and  everybody  cried  out  at  the  idea  of 
laying  aside  our  dresses.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  we  wore  in  the  last 
tableau,  and  in  the  minuet  ?  Behold  the 
description :  Miss  Lulu  wears  a  splen- 
did satin  of  grandipa's,  blue  as  the  sky 
in  August,  and  so  stiff,  that  it  will 
stand  erect  without  the  assistance  of  a 
young  lady's  figure  within  it  The 
waist  is  just  under  the  arms,  and  it  is 
distressingly  "low  necked,"  with  which 
portion  of  the  person,  the  neck,  it 
seems  to  have  no  sort  of  connection  in- 
deed— and  possesses  no  sleeves  of  any 
description  whatsoever.  A  little  band 
of  blue  satin  only  runs  round  each  of 
Miss  Lulu's  dimpled  shoulders,  and  her 
dazzling  arms  are  bare  to  the  dimples. 
The  antique  fashion  being  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  young  lady's  ideas,  she 
has  enveloped  her  neck  in  a  cloud  of 
sa£&on-colored  lace,  of  the  richest  qua- 
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Utj,  also  the  property,  formerly,  of 
ffraodma,  whose  bracelets  and  breast- 
pins Lulu  has  appropriated  with  as  little 
-  ceremony  as  the  dress.  Add  a  pile  of 
powdered  curls,  a  rustling  train  like  a 
blue  cloud,  and  a  fan  made  of  pearl, 
ivory,  and  enameled  paper,  covered 
with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
making  love  by  murmuring  streams,  in 
the  most  picturesque  dresses,  and  you 
have  a  faint  idea  of  Lulu's  costume. 
To  add,  that  her  dazzling  loveliness  and 
fresh,  laughing  grace,  more  than  ever 
enslaved  a  certain  young  man,  is  whol- 
ly unnecessary.  Let  me  pass  on,  and 
only  in  passmg,  say  that  the  young 
man  in  question,  or  rather  myself,  to 
drop  tne  third  person,  wore  a  complete 
suit  of  the  last  century,  broad-flapped 
coat,  covered  with  embroidery,  long, 
flowery  waistcoat,  silk  knee-breeches, 
and  white  stockings,  with  buckled  shoes. 
To  these  shoes  Lulu  had  aflixed  ro- 
settes ;  as  to  my  hair,  she  had  applied 
powder,  first  gathering  it  into  a  queue 
behind ;  and  tying  it  with  a  great  bow 
of  ribbon. 

These  were  the  two  jroung  persons 
who  made  thieir  entree  into  tne  apart- 
ment, now  cleared  for  dancing,  in  the 
midst  of  unanimous  applause. 

Well,  well !  Why  regret  it  ?  I  had 
my  May-day  merriment  in  May,  and  I 
won't  groan  at  the  absence  of  that  sun- 
light of  youth,  or  the  presence  of  these 
snow-flakes  in  my  still  black  mustache. 
I  look  back  on  that  fair  spectacle  of 
youth,  and  joy,  and  beauty,  through 
two  generations  almost,  and  salute  the 

Sueen  of  it,  and  live  again,  in  memory, 
irough  the  brilliant  hours  which  are 
immortal  for  me  in  their  bloom  and 
glory.  Yes,  Lulu!  The  gray-musta- 
chioed bows  to  you  at  seventeen,  that 
fall,  that  evening! — and  says  that  the 
world  no  longer  has  mthin  it  such  a 
paragon!  You  rise  before  me  now  as 
clearly  as  then ;  I  ^ee  your  white  hand 
holding  up  with  delicate  ^race  the  am- 
ple folds  of  your  blue  satin,  which  more 
than  once  came  near  tripping  up  the 
white-satin-slippered  feet  which  moved 
beneath  it ;  I  see  you  bending  slowly  in 
the  profound  curtsey,  touching — it  must 
have  been — how  could  I  know? — the 
eaken  floor,  with  your  knee ;  I  see  the 
round  chin  resting  on  your  breast,  the 
dark  curls  rippling  around  your  cheeks ; 
I  take  your  extended  hand,  as  the 
grave,  lordly  music  floats  on  in  its 
splendid    stateliness,    and    mince    my 


steps,  and  smile  with  rapture  as  we 
glide ;  and,  as  you  bend  again,  in  a  last 
queenly  curtsey,  as  the  noble  strain 
dies  into  silence,  I,  too,  press  my 
cocked  hat  to  my  rich  left  waistcoat, 
and  bow  to  you  lowly  with  my  very 
heart — as  I  blow  now,  0  Lulu !  fairest 
and  sweetest  image  of  my  memory  ! 

So  it  ended,  amid  immense  applause 
from  the  friendly  voices  of  these  friend- 
ly companions.  We  had  afterwords 
the  ffrand  supper,  with  its  uproarious 
merriment^  and  the  reel,  with  its  flash- 
ing, glittering,  exuberant  delight.  But 
of  these  I  will  not  now  speak.  We 
have  a  reel  every  day — we  may  have  a 
supper  every  nieht — but  when  do  wo 
see  a  veritable  mmuet ;  above  all,  when 
do  I  see  a  minuet  in  which  Lulu  curt- 
seys to  the  stately  music  ? 

The  festivities  were  kept  up  imtil 
nearly  one  o'clock ;  and  then  the  ladies 
retired.  You  see,  in  the  cood  old  days, 
nobody  went  home  to  sleep,  and  the 
gentlemen  soon  followed  the  ladies. 

I  was  going  to  my  bed,  with  Jack, 
when,  on  the  stair-case,  I  felt  a  hand 
upon  my  arm.  I  turned  round  ^nd  saw 
Fitzarthur  opposite  me. 

'* Would  you  object  to  having  a  por- 
tion of  my  bed  to-night,  Mr.  Tom?" 
said  Fitzarthur  easily,  and  smiling  as 
he  spoke.  **  You  may  be  crowded 
yonder." 

**  Oh,  no !"  I  replied.  "  They  have 
not  turned  Jack  and  myself  out." 

♦*  But  I  would  like  to  have  you  to- 
night ;  the  fact  is — aw — I  did  not  sleep 
quietly  last  night;  and  I  fancy  that  a 
companion — ^really,  now,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  favor." 

And  Fitzarthur  added  a  good  deal 
about  being  accustomed  to  sleep  with 
his  friend,  my  namesake,  Tom.  A 
glance  at  bis  face,  however,  told  me  the 
real  origin  of  his  request.  The  great 
Fitzarthur  was  actuaUy  afraid  to  sleep 
alone  in  the  haunted  chamber,  and  had 
descended  to  the  humiliating  point  of 
requesting  his  rival  to  protect  him. 

I  consented — why,  I  scarcely  know. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  the  haunt- 
ed chamber  rather ;  and  we  were  soon 
safely  housed  there — Jack  having  bid 
us  good  night,  and  gone. 

Fitzarthur  was  soon  ensconced  in  the 
great  bed,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  old 
sofa  before  the  slight  fire,  to  feast  my 
thou£;hts  with  Lulu's  image.  I  blew 
out  ue  candle,  preferring  the  flame  of 
the  twigs  fof  my  brief  revery. 
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I  leaned  back  on  the  sofa,  I  thought 
more  and  more  tenderly  of  Lula.  I 
thought  I  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  she  was 
my  wife.  You  see,  I  was  asleep  and 
drecuning. 

VI. 

THE  GHOST  AND  THE  RESULT. 

I  might  have  slept  thus  for  nearly  an 
hour,  half  stretched  upon  the  old  sofa, 
before  the  wood-fire,  which  gradually 
crumbled  into  gloom,  when  aU  at  once, 
by  a  common  phenomenon,  my  eyes 
opened  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant, 
without  moving  a  muscle,  I  had  passed 
from  sound  sleep  to  the  most  perfect 
wakefulness. 

I  had  been  waked  by  some  sound — 
what,  I  knew  not. 

I  turned  my  head  sh'ghtly  toward  the 
bed,  and  I  was  about  to  rise  and  seek 
that  much  more  rational  couch,  when  I 
descried,  bjr  the  last  flash  of  flame,  the 
figure  of  Fitzartbur,  raised  up  half  from 
the  bed,  and  motionless  as  stone.  Fitz- 
artbur presented  so  comical  a  spectacle, 
with  his  flower-decorated  night-cap, 
and  rigid  features,  that  I  was  near 
laughing;  but  the  thought  suddenly 
flashed  upon  me,  that,  doubtless,  there 
was  some  cause,  other  than  night-mare 
or  dreams,  for  this  attitude  in  the  sleep- 
er. 

A  second  glance  proved  to  me  that 
Pitzarthur's  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  hor- 
rified expression  upon  some  object 
which,  from  my  position,  I  could  not 
Bee. 

I  did  not  rise — I  only  turned  my 
head — and  X  saw  what  made  my  blood 
run  cold. 

II  was  a  white  figure,  gliding  toward 
the  bed  noiselessly ;  and  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  great  white  wings  issuing 
&om  its  shoulders. 

I  followed  the  movements  of  the  fig- 
ure with  a  gaze  of  the  profoundest 
horror;  and  the  recollection  of  aunt 
Louisa's  superstition  suddenly  flashed 
upon  me,  and  chilled  the  very  blood  of 
my  heart 

The  figure  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  wings  all  at  once  descend- 
ed. I  saw  that  they  were  only  human 
arms,  from  which  drooped  the  full  white 
drapery  of  the  figure.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  make  this  mental  reflection, 
when  the  white  thing  turned  noiselessly 
toward  the  tableland  seemed  to  sit  and 
write  for  a  moment — and    then    rose 


again,  and  once  more  approached  the 
bed. 

When  I  saw  it  write,  I  was  mopi 
than  ever  convinced  that  I  was  in  th« 
presence  of  a  spirit ;  and,  with  the  hair 
standing  up  upon  my  head,  I  scanned 
the  figure.  It  was  a  moving  image, 
over  whose  person — even  over  ite  head— 
a  snowy  veil  seemed  to  have  beea 
thrown.  But  a  silken  train  which  is- 
sued ^m  the  veil,  proved  that  the 
spirit  had  other  vestments  beside. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  suddenly 
my  mind  seemed  to  undergo  a  revulsion 
from  horror  to  astonishment — ^from  tMe 
grave,  I  seemed  to  enter  life  ag^ain. 
The  train  of  the  figure  was  of  blue 
satin — suddenly  I  heard  it  rustle — «i 
the  same  moment  I  heard  a  titter  with- 
out the  door. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  knew 
at  once,  you  see,  the  whole  affair.  I 
sprung  from  my  seat  with  a  loud  laugh 
— the  figure  half  screamed,  and  retreat- 
ed quickly  to  the  door — and  in  an 
instant,  with  a  single  bound,  I  hai 
reached  the  side  of  the  ghost,  and 
encircled  her  with  my  arms. 

The  white  veil  was  torn  off,  in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  young  ladies  en 
dtshabilU,  who  retreated,  screaming,  to 
their  apartments,  and  I  found  that  I 
had  in  my  arms  no  less  a  person  than 
Miss  Lulu,  in  her  minuet  costume,  and 
with  a  face  full  of  blushes  and  laujifh- 
ter.  * 

But  the  laughter  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, and,  with  an  angry  pout,  the  youn^ 
girl  cried: 

"Take  away  your  arms,  sir!  how 
dare  you  hold  me !" 

**  Take  away  your  veil,  madam  1"  I 
replied,  laughing,  *»  how  dare  3'ou  enter 
our  apartment !" 

**It  was  a  joke  1"  she  cried,  strug- 
gling to  extricate  herself  from  my  em- 
brace. 

**  It's  only  a  joke,"  I  replied,  trying 
— I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  say — try- 
ing to  kiss  Lulu. 

**  I  will  raise  the  house,  sir !" 

*'  The  house  is  already  up." 

"Sir!" 

"  I  mean  those  charming  young 
ghosts,  all  dressed  in  white,  who  scam- 
pered just  now  like  a  dozen  white  rab- 
bite." 

Lulu's  head  droojped,  and  she  ceased 
struggling,  murmurmg : 

"  Tom  I — I  shall — cry !— if  you  hold 
me,  sir !" 
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This  was  more  than  I  could  endare. 
The  murmur  went  straight  to  my  heart, 
aod  I  unlocked  my  arms.  No  sooner 
bad  I  done  so,  than  Lulu  disappeared, 
Kke  a  shadow,  into  her  apartment,  the 
door  of  which  she  locked  and  bolted, 
laughing  at  her  triumph. 

I  returned  quietly  to  my  chamber, 
and  went  to  bed.  Fitzarthur  gave  no 
sign  of  having  been  even  for  a  mo- 
ment awake :  on  the  next  day,  too,  no 
allusion  even  betrayed  any  knowledge, 
■pon  his  part,  of  the  events  of  the 
Bight  I  have  but  one  more  fact  to  re- 
eord,  concerning  the  elegant  and  good- 
humored  Fitz.  In  forty-eight  hours  he 
departed  from  Belleair,  and  never  re- 
turned. 

VII. 

A  YOUNG  LADY'S  CONFESSION. 

I  did  not  leave  quite  so  soon.  In 
ftict,  I  am  now  residing  at  Belleair, 
being  a  married  man,  and  quite  a  pa- 
triarch, with  every  prospect  of  benefit- 
iSng  my  real  grandchildren,  by  this  his- 
tonr. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  our  honey- 
Bdoon  that  I  said  to  Lulu  one  day : 

**  Do  you  remember  the  ghost,  Lu?" 

I  laughed  as  I  spoke ;  but  Lulu  did 
not  laugh — she  looked  grave. 

"Very  well,  indeed,  I  shall  never 
fi>rgot  it,"  she  said,  **  and  I  shall  not 
eeaso  to  reproach  myself  for  it." 

**  Reproach  yourself?" 

**  I  must.  1  do  not  think  it  was  de- 
Kcate  in  a  young  lady,  and  I  never 
■hould  fiave  ventured  to  do  it,  had  not 
the  girls  spurred  me  on,  and  played 
upon  my  girlish  wildness.  From  what 
I  have  since  heard  of  Mr.  Fitzarthur,  I 
do  not  regret  the  result  of  the  jest — his 
departure—but  I  do  regret  having  been 
kd  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  a  practical 
joke." 


"  Pshaw !  it's  nothing." 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  was." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  smiling  slily,  **  since 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  Lu,  it  certainly 
was  reprehensible  in  a  young  lady,  in 
fact,  a  most  improper  proceedmg  !" 

"Hum!" 

And  Lulu  pouted  ;  for,  you  see,  the 
sex  don't  like  us  to  be  convinced,  when 
they  abuse  themselves. 

"You  needn't  regret  it,  sir,"  ehe 
said  laughing. 

"I!  why  not,  Lu?" 

"Because,  sir — " 

"  Well,  because—?" 

"  Because — because — I  thought." 

And  Lulu  laughed  again,  and  leaned 
her  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  looking 
down  into  my  eyes,  which  were  raised, 
from  the  book  I  was  reading,  to  her  face. 

"  You     thought, well,    madam 

Sphynx?" 

"Because  I  thought  that  any  one 
who  held  me  so  tightly  as  you  did  that 
night,  sir — and  very  improperly,  sip — 
must — love  me  very  much,  mdeed !" 

And  with  the  most  bewitching  and 
fascinating  glance,  madam  Lulu  burst 
into  laughter. 

"  Horrible!"  I  cried,  "What  a  con- 
fession for  a  young  lady! — that  she 
was  actually  won  by  an  audacious  em- 
brace !" 

Lulu  looked  penitent  and  sad. 

"  Was  it  wrong  to  say  it  ?"  she  mur- 
mured with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Very  wrong,  madam !" 

"  Was  it  ?"  3ie  repeated. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  you  won't  be  angry  with  me, 
will  you,  cousin?"  she  said,  which 
words  were  followed  by  a  shock  of 
laughter,  such  as  I  have  seldom  hearcL 
You  see,  I  have  the  loveliest  wife  in  the 
world,  and  I  have  related  the  manner  in 
which  I  courted  her. 


THE    SKY    IS    A    DRINKING    CUP. 

THE  sky  is  a  drinking  cup, 
That  was  overturned  of  old. 
And  it  pours  in  the  eyes  of  men 
Its  wine  of  airy  gold. 

We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 
Till  the  last  drop  is  drained  up, 

And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 
By  the  jewels  in  the  cup. 
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HAVE   ANIMALS   SOULS? 


THERE  are  two  verses  in  holy  writ, 
speaking  of  what  we  haughtily  call 
the  brute  creation,  that  have  ever 
seemed  to  us  full  of  secret  meaning  and 
great  import.  When  the  Almighty  had 
destroyed  all  flesh  upon  earUi,  save 
Noah  and  those  in  his  ark,  he  made  a 
new  covenant,  and  as  a  token  of  it  he 
set  a  bow  in  the  clouds.  **A  covenant 
with  you  and  with  your  seed,"  he  said 
to  Noah  ;  adding,  however,  "  and  with 
every  living  creature  that  is  with  you, 
of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every 
beast  of  the  earth."  The  inspired  au- 
thor himself  calls  it,  therefore,  **  an 
everlasting  covenant  between  God  and 
every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is 
upon  earth."  The  rainbow  on  high  is, 
then,  a  sign  for  the  lowly  animal,  as 
well  as  for  proud  man.  What  mat- 
ters it,  whether  the  centle  dove,  with 
the  olive  branch,  or  the  gigantic  whalft 
in  the  ocean  know,  or  do  not  know, 
that  such  a  bond  exists  between  them 
tjid  Him,  whom  we  ought  to  call,  in  a 
much  wider  sense.  Our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven? 

One  and  the  same  covenant,  then, 
binds  animals  and  us  to  our  Maker. 
Surely  they  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
brute  creation ;  and  well  may  we  ask, with 
many  an  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
pher :  What  is  the  animal's  inner  life  ? 

A  pity  it  is,  that  the  word  anim^  it< 
self  has  become  a  term  of  contempt 
and  disgrace;  like  all  other  borrowed 
words,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  bet- 
ter Saxon  word  (feoh),  and  now  is 
commonly  misapplied.  We  speak  of 
precious  stones  and  fertile  plants  with 
respect,  and  yet  is  not  even  the  royal 
palm,  in  all  its  graceful  splendor,  and 
the  brilliant  diamond,  with  its  floods  of 
light,  far  below  the  humblest  of  worms, 
that  creeps  on  the  earth  ?  The  Romans 
knew  much  better  the  sense  that  bound 
the  word  to  its  owner ;  with  them,  ani- 
mal only  signified  the  anima,  the  breath 
of  life — that  high  distinction  among 
all  created  beings.  And  what  a  varie- 
ty of  terms  they  employed  besides, 
for  tame  or  wild,  for  clean  or  unclean 
animab!  We  have,  at  best,  only  the 
vile  word  beast,  still  lower  in  sense, 
and  more  reproachful  in  meaning  than 
animal,  and,  to  design  the  last  and 
most  loathsome,  the  term  vermin,  which 
corresponds  to  weeds  among  plants. 


Still,  it  is  not  with  us  only,  that  men 
have  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  dis- 
tinguishes animals  from  other  created 
beings.  The  sages  of  antiquity  had 
their  various  theories ;  the  philosophers 
of  later  days  have  established  their  sys- 
tems, one  after  another.  To  the  one,  all 
animals  were  gods ;  and,  even  now,  the 
gentle  children  of  East  India  venture 
not  to  kill  any  being  that  has  the  breath 
of  life ;  for  do  not  the  gods  love  to  as- 
sume the  forms  of  creatures,  and  do 
not  their  holy  books  teach,  that  the 
dying  man,  who  seizes  the  tail  of  a  cow, 
passes  through  her  without  hindrance,  at 
once  into  heaven  ?  The  Spanish  physi- 
cian Pereira  went  to  the  other  extreme. 
He  first  taught  that  animals  neither 
thought  nor  felt ;  they  had  neither  senses 
nor  sensations;  they  were  beautiful 
mechanisms,  moving  in  the  manner  of 
a^atch,  which  shows  time  more  accu- 
rately than  all  reasoning  could  do.  A 
little  later,  the  great  Descartes  also  gave 
to  men,  only,  souls,  and  regarded  ani- 
mals as  machines.  He  denied  them 
even  hunger  and  thirst,  much  more  all 
desire  or  will — what  could  a  mere  auto- 
maton know  or  intend  ?  Joy  and  pain, 
he  said,  were  there  oi;ly  in  appearance ; 
their  motions  were  the  result  of  uncon- 
scious instinct ;  of  course,  when  the  dog 
barked,  the  machine  was  merely  grating 
and  creaking.  His  work  was  received 
with  respect  and  applause ;  it  was  read 
even  in  the  nunnenes  of  France.  For- 
tunately, gentlemen  cannot  be  made 
cruel,  but  Cartesians  are  still  found,  in 
far  too  largo  numbers,  among  wagoners 
and  physicians,  butchers  and  natural- 
ists. Did  Descartes  really  fancy  that 
a  living  pigeon  was  nothing  more  than 
the  wooden  bird,  that  clapped  its  wings 
and  flew  about,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
Archy  tas  1  Or  would  he  have  wished  to 
compare  his  own  head  with  that  made  by 
the  great  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  ?  Another  savant  of  that 
fanciful  nation  was  taught,  by  an  amus- 
ing occurrence,  the  folly  of  his  cherish- 
ed convictions.  Traveling  through  the 
southern  provinces,  he  was  once  impa- 
tientiy  waiting  for  his  dinner.  It  never 
appeared ;  for  the  unfortunate  landlord 
declared,  upon  his  honor,  that  the  dog, 
"whose  duty  it  was  to  turn  the  spit, 
could  not  be  found."  Thereupon  a 
great  search  was  undertaken  by  all  the 
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oooks  and  scallions,  with  the  hungir 
philosopher  among  them.  It  appeared, 
that  the  inn-keeper  had  two  dogs,  who 

Performed  their  work  on  alternate  days ; 
e  whose  turn  it  was  on  that  daj,  heing 
fiick,  the  other  animal,  or  rather  the 
other  machine,  could  not  be  induced  to 
serve.  He  stood  upon  his  rights:  he 
knew  it  was  not  his  day,  and  neither  flat- 
tery nor  threats  could  induce  him  to 
submit  to  such  cr}'ing  wrong!  The 
savant  lost  his  roast ;  but  he  insisted  no 
longer  that  **  animals  were  but  ma- 
chines.** 

Even  in  our  day,  great  are  the  doubts, 
and  many  the  battles  fought,  to  settle 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  great 
kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  pebble  is  a  stone,  the  oak  a 
plant,  and  the  lion  an  animal.  But 
the  lines  are  not  always  so  broad,  nor 
the  signs  so  conclusive.  How  nearly 
even  minerals  often  resemble  the  work 
of  man's  skill  and  most  exquisite  art! 
Who  ever  found,  for  the  first  tim^, 
a  beauteous  rock-crystal,  and  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  its  smooth,  bright 
sides  and  its  well-pointed  pyramid 
were  the  result  of  the  jeweler's  careful 
labor  ?  For  centuries  men  thought  that 
the  lofty  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  as 
they  are  found  here  and  there,  standing 
in  thousands,  Uke  gallant  soldiers,  in 
close  ranks,  all  smooth  and  bright  as  if 
just  from  the  polisher's  hand,  and  their 
six  sides  as  carefully  measured  as  if  to 
show  how  completely  our  mother  nature 
is  master  of  her  mathematics,  were  the 
work  of  Titans,  belonging  to  ages  of 
fabulous  antiquity.  Other  minerals, 
especially  those  we  call  talc,  perfectly 
resemble  plants.  One  yariety  looks 
like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  another  like 
leather,  and  the  finest  amianth  of  Cor- 
sica can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  silky  hair  attached  to  the  seed  of 
the  Syrian  asclepias. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  lower  realms ;  and  yet 
there  is  an  impassable  chasm  between 
them,  not  less  than  the  gulf  that  parted 
Dives  from  the  beggar,  who  had  starved 
at  hia  gate,  and  was  now  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  Minerals  exist,  and  they  as- 
sume form  and  shape ;  but  they  do  not 
live.  Surely,  man's  lofty  mind  ought 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  death 
and  life.  He  has,  however,  not  been 
more  successful  as  yet,  in  the  two 
higher  kingdoms.  Not  even  the  form 
enables  us  to  distinguish  the  plant  from 


the  animaL  For  ages  the  polypi  were 
considered  as  plants;  and  even  now  the 
sponge  is  claimed  by  both  great  di- 
visions. Certain  crickets,  like  the  fa- 
miliar devil's  riding-horse,  resemble 
dead  sticks,  and  the  ''religious  mantis*' 
is  for  all  the  world  Hke  a  withered  leaf. 
A  South  American  lady's  slipper  ap- 
pears, in  form,  size,  and  oobr,  like  a 
nuge  spider,  whilst  many  an  orchis  as- 
sdmes  the  shape  of  an  insect.  PlantSt 
it  has  been  said,  cannot  change  place, 
and  animals  only  have  motion.  But 
vegetables  also  move ;  not  merely  me- 
chanically, as  the  mimosa,  but  freely 
and  independent  of  all  outward  irrita- 
tion. The  common  water-lentil  rises 
to  the  surface,  at  the  time  of  blooming* 
and  descends  when  its  purpose  is  ful- 
filled. The  hungry  ivy  sends  its  shoots 
to  the  tempting  chalk,  the  passionflower 
extends  its  roots  to  distant  water,  and 
the  prosy  potato,  kept  in  a  cellar,  pushes 
its  pale,  sickly  shoots  many  feet  to  the 
lighted  window. 

Certain  tiny  confervsd,  observed  but 
of  late,  are  ever  found  waving  to  and 
fro ;  the  larger  leaves  of  the  hedysa- 
rum  gyrans  rise  and  fall  in  gentle  al- 
teiliation,  one  after  another,  whilst 
the  smaller  perform  a  circular  motion ; 
and  barberries,  like  a  thousand  similar 
plants,  move  certain  parts  of  their  flow- 
ers, with  great  and  independent  acti- 
vity.  The  pistil  of  the  coUinsonia 
even  touches  first  one  and  then  the 
other  anther,  in  regular  change,  du- 
ring the  short  time  of  love !  it  is,  in 
like  manner,  no  longer  believed  tiiat 
plants  do  not  sleep.  We  all  know 
now,  that  most  plants,  from  the  hum- 
blest herb  to  the  giant  oak,  sleep 
during  the  winter.  Others  sleep  fSt 
given  times;  the  *'lazy  giri"  wakes 
latest  in  the  field,  even  long  after 
the  common  clover,  that  waits  for  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  few  sleep  only 
in  the  day,  and  wake  all  night,  as  the 
hesperis,  or  dame's  violet  Nor  can 
we  now  claim  for  animals  an  exdusive 
right  to  internal  heat,  as  was  formerly 
firmly  believed.  So  far  from  it,  we  find 
that  many  plants  Have,  at  a  certain  age, 
a  fever  heat  that  rises  and  falls  at  stated 
intervals,  and  varies  by  many  degrees, 
whilst  the  lowest  classes  of  animals 
have  no  heat  of  their  own,  but  only 
share  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  livinff. 

Even  ^ling  and  instinct  are  no  long- 
er looked  upon  as  attributes  of  any  one 
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realm  of  nature.  We  can  scarce  be- 
Heve  that  the  polTpi  feel,  which,  after 
having  been  poanded  in  a  mortar  for  a 
whole  daj,  are  seen  to  stretch  out  their 
arms,  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into 
water,  and  to  grow,  and  feed,  and  live 
as  before.  Oysters  are  proverbially  un- 
feeling creatures.  The  little  water- 
snake,  nals,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  may  be  cut  into  twenty- six  pieces, 
and  each  one  puts  out  a  new  head  and  a 
new  tail,  and  becomes  a  new  snake. 
How  many  plants  would  show  more 
feeling  and  die,  if  they  were  so  treated ! 
If  instinct  be  no  more  than  an  innate 
impulse,  shown  in  some  outward  action, 
it  may  be  found  even  in  minerals.  They 
assume  ever  like  forms,  regular,  beauti- 
ful, and  admirably  adapted  to  their 
special  nature.  With  plants  this  instinct 
becomes  still  more  evident;  we  may 
place  the  grain  in  the  ground,  in  what 
manner  we  choose,  it  will  always  send 
its  tiay  roots  downward,  and  the  gentle, 
graceral  plumule  upward,  to  greet  the 
fight  of  day. 

Hence  the  growing  conviction,  that 
there  must  be  an  inner  fife  in  animals. 
Formerly,  learned  men  claimed  for 
them  a  soul,  and  not  a  soul  of  their 
own,  but  the  same  as  that  given  to 
man.  This  was  a  pregnant  error.  We 
have  no  microscope  for  souls,,  and  the 
subtlest  anatomist  and  the  boldest  phy- 
siologist are  left  at  a  loss  here.  If  man 
were  reaUy  the  highest  in  creation,  and 
animals  only  the  lower,  they  would 
present  to  us  nothing  but  defective  or- 
ganizations, whilst  all  that  has  come 
from  our  Maker's  hand  is,  in  itself, 
perfect.  Man  is  not  the  same  being  as 
the  animal,  only  in  a  higher  power — 
he  is  something  entirely  different.  He 
is  what  Goethe  calls  a  macrocosm, 
uniting  in  himself  aU  the  various  bodi- 
ly and  psychical  parts  of  animals, 
and  superadding  to  them  quafities  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  The  very  act  and 
mode  of  creation  exhibits  the  difference. 
Animals  were  made  by  intermediate 
agents.  God  said:  **Liet  the  water 
bring  forth,  abundantiy,  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  fife,  and  the  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven ;''  and  later :  **  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  fiving  creature 
after  his  kind,  the  cattie  and  creeping 
thing,  and  the  beast  of  the  earth."  But 
when  the  higher  beings  were  to  be  add- 
ed, he  said :  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness."     So  Qod 


himself  made  man,  not  intrusting  the 
duty  to  the  earth  or  the  water. 

What  was  tlie  "  breath  of  fife"  given 
to  animals,  to  the  *' moving  creature 
that  hath  life  ?"  This  only  we  know, 
that  it  is  not  the  soul  of  man,  and  hence 
the  injustice  of  measuring  the  inner  fife 
of  anmials  by  the  spirit  giv^n  to  the 
former.  Modern  investigations  gene- 
rally agree  in  granting  to  animals  two 
distinct  and  peculiar  quafities.  They 
possess,  it  is  said,  instinct,  or  a  number 
of  certain  ideas,  that  are  bom  with 
them,  reproduced  in  aU  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  incapable  of  change. 
The  young  chick,  hatched  in  the  Egyp- 
tian's oven,  breaks  through  its  sheU  and  at 
once  runs  after  the  spider  by  instinct ; 
the  sea-turtle,  born  far  inland,  on  a  high 
and  dry  mountain,  hastens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  with  irresistible  eager- 
ness, to  the  sea- shore,  by  instinct.  By 
it,  the  bee,  the  bird,  and  the  beaver 
build  their  marvelous  houses.  But  ani- 
mals also  possess  intolfigence — a  power 
of  acting  freely  under  Uie  influence  of 
memory  or  training.  The  horse  obeys, 
because  he  fears  or  loves  his  master; 
the  dog,  after  having  carefuUy  exam- 
ined two  out  of  three  roads,  that  meet 
at  a  common  crossing,  takes  the  third 
without  further  examination:  his  intel- 
ligence supersedes  his  instinct.  Both 
quafities  meet  in  the  power  of  discern- 
ment, and  this  we  befieve  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  inner  life 
of  animals.  If  the  minerals  possessed 
this  power,  they  would  surely  show  it  at 
the  moment  of  crystalfization,  when  ther 
blossom;  for  then  they  exhibit  their 
highest  powers,  their  greatest  internal 
activity.  But  we  find  here  no  trace  of 
discernment :  they  never  jield  to  circum- 
stances, nor  change  their  immutable  laws. 
Plants  have  a  faint  gift  of  discernment 
only  in  their  powers  of  adaptation. 
Plants,  that  in  our  gpreen-houses  press 
their  leaves  against  liie  window-panes, 
and  flowers,  mat  foUow  the  sun  from 
east  to  west,  must  be  able  to  dis- 
cern fight.  But  in  animals,  alone,  this 
power  becomes  clear,  distinct,  and 
even  varied,  improving  visibly  from  the 
lowest  upward.  The  universe  is  there 
for  aU;  but  it  is  not  opened  to  all 
alike.  Where  the  outer  organs  of  per- 
ception are  wanting,  there,  of  course, 
the  inner  knowledge  also  is  wanting. 
The  worm  discerns  only  his  food  or 
a  want  of  food;  the  butterfly  knows 
colors;  the  eagle  discerns  men»  ani- 
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mals,  and  sounds;  man  himself  dis- 
cerns even  the  invisible,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Who  knows 
but  there  are,  in  like  manner,  beings 
above  us  who  discern  still  more,  even 
as  wo  perceive  a  thousand  things,  which 
the  beetle  and  the  bird,  the  lion  and  the 
oagle,  can  never  learn  to  di.^^tinguish  ? 

The  very  fact,  that  this  power  of  dis- 
cernment IS  thus  seen  ever  improving 
and  extending,  as  animals  become  more 
perfect,  shows  the  importance  it  has  for 
their  inner  life.  Hardly  perceptible  in 
the  lowest  of  the  race — in  the  intestinal 
worm — it  becomes  almost  human  in  the 
elephant  and  the  dog.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, not  only  in  strength  and  acute- 
ness,  but  also  in  the  direction  it  takes, 
and  hero  we  can  judge  and  measure  it 
fairly. 

Annuals  discern  their  food,  as  the 
first  condition  of  their  existence.  The 
tree,  also,  it  is  true,  uses  all  that  nature 
has  placed  within  its  reach  for  self- 
preservation,  as  if  it  were  created  solely 
for  its  own  purposes;  but  it  does  so 
mechanically,  constantly,  and  without 
choice.  The  animal,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  its  food  from  afar,  seizes  it  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  instinct,  and  dis- 

Eoses  of  it  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
Q  order  to  distinguish  food,  it  must 
have  been  placed  by  the  Creator  in  a 
prefistablished  harmony  with  its  food ; 
it  must  have  apertures  to  seize  it,  and  a 
space  within  to  hold  it  These,  however, 
are  not  given  to  all;  for  some,  that  dwell 
in  the  water,  are  mere  ribbons  or  threads, 
balls  or  cylinders.  How  they  absorb, 
wo  know  not  The  infusoria,  how- 
over,  have  each  a  stomach  and  often 
several ;  they  even  begin  to  fight  for  their 
food.  Others  are  endowed  with  cilia — 
tiny  hairs,  that  whirl  in  restless  motion 
around  the  mouth,  and  fill  it  with  invisi- 
ble victims.  How  different  from  tho 
grim  medasa,  that  sends  out  eighty 
thousand  arms,  a  whole  army,  eager 
with  insatiable  hunger.  The  shark 
swallows  men,  horses,  and  oiled  pow- 
der-casks; the  whale  entire  hosts  of 
sea-animals.  Other  cunning  creatures 
are  more  fastidious  than  the  most  expe- 
rienced gourmet.  The  silk-worm  eats 
only  mulberry  leaves,  and  a  suspicion 
of  dampness  deprives  him  of  his  appe- 
tite. 

There  is  a  large  wasp  that  lives  in  sand- 
burrows  and  indulges  ineccentricities  like 
few  other  beings :  the  only  animal,  save 
the  horse,  that  sleeps  standing,  and  so 


it  dies.      You  see  its  lean,  lank  bod 
stand  prim  and  prudish  near  its  foni 
dwelling — you  touch  it  and  it  falls  id 
dust.     It  proudly  refuses  to  lie  doij 
like  other  poor  insects,  and  decently  I 
fold  up  its  limbs.     But  its  pride  is  d 
greater  in  its  choice  of  food.    It  catchi 
spiders,   butterflies,    and    caterpillak 
but  instead  of  killing  them  at  onccj 
only  bites  them  in  the  neck,  paralya 
them,  and  drags  them  into  its  little  M 
Who  taught  it  to  deprive  large  bsi 
of  wings  "and  legs,  and   to  leave 
smaller  unharmed  ?     It  rejects  all 
and  gifts.   You  may  choose  its  choi( 
morsel  and  place  it  before  the  hunj^ . 
wasp,  it  will  not  touch  it ;  if  you  pi 
it  during  tho  owner's  absence,  into  hi 
house,  he  indignantly  ejects  it  on  hi 
return. 

If  the  animal  has  once  distinguisy 
its  food,  it  is  bent  upon  obtaining  it 
by  foul  means  or  fair.  The  lion  seiza 
it  readily  with  unsurpassed  strength; 
but  what  cunning,  what  dexterity  is 
shown  by  the  weak  and  the  help- 
less! The  vilest  of  bugs  (reduvidi, 
approaches  human  wickedness,  solena 
hypocrisy,  in  its  proceedings.  It  care- 
fully covers  itself  with  dust  and  ashes, 
walks  and  stalks  solemnly  about  plac- 
ing, slowly,  one  foot  before  the  other, 
and  gravely  pausing  at  each  step— yon 
never  saw  more  heavenly  peace,  sub- 
limer  grandeur.  But  lo,  and  behoU; 
it  has  perceived  an  insect  and  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  it  falls  upon  the  luck- 
less victim.  Not  less  amusing  is  the 
sharpshooter  among  fishes.  Naturalists 
call  him  casthodoa,  because  he  has  a 
long  syringe,  out  of  which  he  shoots  a 
few  drops  of  water  at  flies  and  gnats, 
that  sit  peacefully  on  the  green  verdure 
of  the  shore.  How  quickly  he  loads 
his  tiny  rifle,  how  fiercely  he  shoots  at 
the  poor  little  insects;  bat  above  alL 
how  irresistibly  ludicrous  is  his  shame. 
when  he  has  missed  his  aim,  and,  mor- 
tified, hides  his  face  in  the  mud  of  his 
river. 

The  higher  animals  show,  as  we 
might  expect  still  greater  powers  of 
such  discernment.  The  cunning  anta 
keep  cows  in  their  stables.  Almost 
every  anthill,  belonging  to  one  variety, 
has  a  beetle  in  it  who  lives,  rears  a 
family,  and  dies  among  them  a  wel- 
come and  honored  companion.  When 
the  ants  meet  him  they  stroke  and  ca- 
ress him  with  their  antennae ;  in  return 
he  offers  them  a  sweet  liquid  that  oozei 
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^'•fi^oat  undechis  wings,  and  of  which  the 
i'.ar  u»r-jit^e  topers  are  passionately  fond.     So 
m  it  ti^  great  jg  ^li^jy  attachment  to  the  odd 
?  to  .k  .  ^jQuf^ctioner,  that,  they  seize   him,  in 
Qil  d«>L  times  of  danger,  and  carry  him  off .  to  a 
:s  pricr^ place  of  safety;  the  conquerors  of  an 
hI.  I: ,  invaded  nation  spare  the  sweet  beetle, 
catrn.  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  surprising, 
rmiiv.  his  maggot,  and  his  chrysalis,  thougn 
^'^•,?^'  themselves  utterly  useless,  are  as  swe 
lii  c:i'  among  their  wise  hosts  as  if  they  also 
lar^^  -'  possessed  the  luscious  honey.     Other 
to  lu'^r  ants,  again,  keep  countless  aphides,  that 
jVct^ii  git  on  the  tender  green  leaves  of  juicy 
e  111'  •£'  plants,  as  on  green  meadows,  and  suck 
V  ih-.  1:  away  so  lustily  that  their  delicate  little 
:i( } :  bodies  swell  like  the  udders  of  cows  on 
2C(,  r   rich  spring  pasture.     At  that  season, 
:ti  ii  .   the  ants  have  to  feed  their  young  with 
more  delicate  food  than  their  own ;  they 
iifriT.-:   stroke    and    caress    their    tiny    milch 
-'  :^_   cows,  gather  the  nutritious  liquid  that 
>  Iki  •    pours  forth  under  their  sagacious  treat- 
(I  .o-    ment,  and  carry  it,  drop  by  drop,  to 
licit "    their  nurseries. 
ih- .        Animals  discern  their  domiciles,  even 
(rr-'    with  the  lowest  capacities.     The  tiny 
lev, «..     globe-animal  among  the  infusoria  moves 
i.  I:      on   the  glass-plate,  on   which   ho  was 
arjj     bom,  from  the  place  where  the  water 
.-      has    evaporated,    to    a    moister    loca- 
-  .     tion.     The   same   fond  attachment  to 
^y^     home,   it  is   true,   may  be    found    in 
,^^       all   kingdoms  of  nature:    all  creation 
,;  .;      wishes  to  remain   permanently  in  its 
^j      assigned   or  chosen   place.     Even  the 
^^  ,      stone  defends  his  home  with  pertinacity, 
,\ ;.       and  yields  only  to  force ;  the  tree  must 
J-,       be  conquered  by  steel  or  fire,  and  the 
,1 ,.       elements  themselves  have  to  war  against 
it  for  hundreds  of  years.     But  here  it 
is  mere  vis  inertiae ;  in  animals  it  de- 
pends on  their  will.     Even  the  fish  of 
the  water  know  and  cherish  their  special 
dwelling;  some  in  sweet  and  some  in 
^         salt  water,  some  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  others  many  fathoms  below  it. 
^         To  many,  liberty  is  indispensable ;  some 
become  blind  in  prison;  carps  and  gold- 
fish, kept  in  captivity,  produce  mon- 
sters.    The  sluggish  tortoise  loves  her 
home.     A  huge   creature  of  the  kind 
was  caught  by  English  sailors  near  the 
island  of  Ascension,  and  they  burnt* a 
name  and  a  date  into  its  upper  shell. 
On  their  way  to  England  it  fell  sick, 
and,  from  sheer  pity,  was  thrown  over- 
board in  the  channel.     Two  years  later 
the   same  tortoise  was  captured  once 
more,  now  quite  well,  near  its  old  home, 
Ascension.     What  strange  and  inexpli- 


cable home-sickness  carried  the  slow, 
heartless  creature  four  thousand  miles 
baick  through  *'the  ocean,  where  there 
is  no  track  and  no  high-road]"  It 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  dull  sub- 
mission to  habit,  that  attaches  even 
animals  to  their  childhood's  home.  The 
swallow  revels  for  a  season  in  the 
glare  of  distant  Africa,  and  then  returns 
to  the  north,  where  she  finds  the  little 
village,  the  humble  house,  and  the  snug 
little  comer  under  the  eaves.  What 
man,  endowed  with  almost  perfect  pow- 
ers of  perception  and  faithful  memory, 
would  not  ouen  and  often  lose  his  way, 
and  have  to  inquire  herd  and  there? 
But  the  bird  flies,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
to  the  little  spot  where  it  first  tried  its 
wings. 

How  carefully,  moreover,  do  they 
choose  their  dwellings.  The  bird  weaves 
his  nest  with  surpassing  skill ;  the  fish 
has  his  home  in  the  reeds«  and  the 
hydracluse  dwells  forever  in  a  diving 
bell.  The  fox  perfumes,  with  vilest 
smell,  the  badger's  cozy  lodging,  and 
makes  it  his  own ;  the  hermit-crab  drops 
the  worn-out  shell  and  chooses,  among 
thousands,  another  that  is  newer  and 
brighter.  Another  crab  has,  like  the 
children  of  the  Alps,  three  dwellings 
for  as  many  seasons,  and,  at  stated 
times,  the  parent  is  seen  with  his  nu- 
merous family  gravely  leaving  the  sum- 
mer house  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the 
cooler  cottage  further  inland,  and  in 
winter  climbing  up  to  his  quiet  home  in 
the  mountains.  Some  love  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
large  cities,  as  the  stork  that,  in  Ju- 
venal's days,  made  his  nest  on  the 
temple  of  Concordia,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  tumult  of  great  Rome.  Hadrian 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honor 
of  the  **  man-loving  bird."  Others  pre- 
fer company  in  their  houses ;  ants  keep 
their  aphides  or  beetles:  the  pigeon 
and  the  castrel,  the  owl  and  the  prairie- 
dog,  love  to  dwell  in  gentle  friendship 
together.  The  cherry-finch  is  even  a 
socialist,  and  lives  in  Fourierite  phalan- 
steries :  they  make  a  common  roof,  im- 
pervious to  rain,  and  better  able  to 
resist  the  fiercest  thunder-storm  than 
the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Crimea.  Un- 
der this,  each  pair  has  its  own  nest,  and 
separate  entrance,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred pairs  have  thus  been  foimd  living 
in  peaceful  communion. 

The  power  of  discerning  an  enemy  is 
given  to  almost  all  animals,  though  not 
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in  eaiial  degree.     It  seems  to  stand  in 

Erecise  relation  to  their  love  of  life,  and 
enoe  is  bat  faintly  developed  in  the 
inferior  classes,  where  the  continuation 
of  the  species  is  amply  secured.  Infu- 
soria do  not  distinguish  man,  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  that  lives ;  the  aphides 
see  not  and  know  not  their  most  formid- 
able foe,  a  huge  maggot,  that  sits  right 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  sucks  their 
life's  blood  firom  one  after  another.  Flies 
and  other  insects  begin  with  efforts 
to  escape;  even  the  caterpillar,  when 
threatened,  tries  to  save  himself  by  let- 
ting himself  drop  to  the  ground  with  the 
aid  of  a  slender  thread.  He  thus  uses 
the  material  given  him  for  one  pur- 
pose, that  of  forming  his  cocoon,  for 
another,  the  saving  of  his  life.  No 
mere  blind  instinct  would  employ  the 
same  means  for  two  distinct  ends.  Birds 
know  all  their  enemies,  even  the  sub- 
tlest. **  Surely,  in  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird,"  says  Solo- 
mon, and  how  well  they  know  the  hated 
owl  and  all  its  foibles.  Birds  and 
beasts,  without  end,  persecute  the  poor 
little  songsters,  and  they  fear  them; 
but  they  hate  only  the  owl.  With  true, 
mmiistakable  contempt  they  pursue 
their  day-blind,  awkward  tyrant;  they 
fly  above  it,  below  it,  all  around  it,  and 
peck  and  pinch  with  all  their  might. 
Other  animals  are  taught  cunning  and 
deceit  by  their  fear  of  flie  enemy.  The 
stupid,  gluttonous  carp  learns  to  know 
the  net,  and  when  he  sees  it  above  him 
he  thrusts  his  head  into  the  soft  mud, 
so  that  it  may  pass  over  him ;  if  there 
be  no  soft  bottom  to  his  river  or  pond, 
after  he  has  once  or  twice  felt  the  hard 
resistance,  he  jumps  high  above  the  net, 
by  striking  the  water  with  his  powerful 
tail,  and  thus  throwing  himself  often  to 
a  height  of  six  feet.  The  cunning  bee- 
tle feigns  death  because  crows  do  not 
touch  dead  beetles ;  and  there  is  one  of 
the  kind  so  stubborn,  that  you  may 
tear  out  his  leg^s  and  his  antennae,  you 
may  hold  him  in  a  spoon  over  a  fire, 
and  roast  him,  or  out  him  to  pieces, 
without  his  showing  a  sign  of  life.  Like 
Epictetus,  he  seems  to  say:  Pain,  thou 
art  no  ill !  and  yet  he  feels;  for  he  will 
move  if  you  touch  him  gently,  and  when 
released  from  his  torture,  he  hastens 
away  with  very  natural  speed. 

Much  later,  only  and  among  more 
perfect  animals,  we  meet  with  the  power 
of  discerning  their  fellow- beings — a 
power  so  much  rarer  and  higher,  as  it 


afifects  not  the  food  nor  the  Jife  of  tha 
species.  To  distinguish  food,  home, 
and  enemies,  are  lowest  gifts;  but  to 
distinguish,  in  love  or  in  hatred,  others 
of  the  same  kind  as  such,  shows  already 
a  certain  self- consciousness — an  indi- 
vidual existence.  Probably  the  first 
sign  of  such  intercourse  is  found  among 
the  medusse :  they  are  forever  shutting 
and  opening  their  shells,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  sound :  they  hear  each  other, 
and  love  to  do  so.  Below  them,  all  is 
silent :  they  are  the  first  who  possess 
sound  in  their  little  universe.  Much 
higher  perfection,  however,  is  required 
before  mere  knowledge  of  fellow-beings 
ripens  into  love.  Even  the  spider,  tlmt 
**  siezes  with  the  hand,"  that  measures 
tame,  and  loves  man,  passes  from  one 
passion  to  another ;  the  nydracluse  seeks 
out  his  wife,  woos  and  wins  her ;  but 
hardly  is  the  short  honeymoon  over, 
when  the  cannibal- wife  falls  upon  the 
husband,  conquers  him  and  eats  him 
without  remorse.  Wonderful  and  well 
deserving  a  special  chapter,  is  tiiat 
knowledge  of  feUow-beings,  that  de- 
velops itself  at  certain  seasons  and  times 
among  animals,  and  brightens  their  in- 
telligence with  the  light  of  Hymen's 
torch. 

What  strange  and  startling  intelli- 
gence do  they  show,  in  the  selection  of 
proper  material  for  their  varied  dwell- 
ings. How  skillful  and  choice  the 
higher  animals  are  in  such  matters,  is 
known  to  all;  but  even  the  humblest 
exhibit  mjrsterious  powers.  The  very 
lowest,  it  IS  true,  build  no  houses  as  yet, 
as  the  very  highest  build  them  no  more; 
but  all  who  do  make  a  home,  know 
marvelously  well  what  materials  answer 
their  purposes  best.  Even  the  vilest 
worms  often  surprise  us,  boHi  by  their 
skill  and  their  carefiil  selection.  The 
simplest  of  all  architects  are  worms, 
that  make  themselves  a  covering  of 
slime  and  mud ;  but  already  the  gold- 
haired  amphitrite  fashions  for  herself  a 
firm,  conical  shelter,  built  up  of  finest 
grains  of  sand,  and  well  cemented.  Who 
has  ever  watched  a  caterpillar  and  failed 
to  wonder  at  its  incomprehensible 
powers  ?  He  chooses  his  grass  and  his 
fibres,  his  saw-dust  and  clay,  with  grave 
circumspection ;  he  chews  them,  and 
mixes  and  pounds  them,  until  tiiey  are 
neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard.  He  cuts 
off  the  hair  of  his  own  body,  and,  need- 
ing only  short  ^gments,  he  bites  it  into 
pieces  of  equal  length.    Place  him  in 
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a  jar,  covered  with  paper,  and  he  will 
make  journey  after  journey  to  the  top, 
tearing  off  tinj  pieces  and  shreds,  and 
making  them  serve  his  great  purpose. 
Give  him  red  and  blue  clom  in  his  prison, 
and  he  will  weave  it  so  skillfully,  that 
the  chrysalis  dress  will  show  you  a 
regular  pattern,  in  which  the  two  colors 
are  blended.  If  you  destroy  their  work, 
tiie  young  will  prefer  light  pieces  to 
mend  the  rent,  whilst  the  old  rather 
choose  dark  cloth — ^have  they,  then,  a 
8enao  of  color?  What  they  discern 
by  the  eye,  the  moth  does  by  smell.  It 
must  smell  the  fur,  in  which  it  has  to 
lay  its  eggs,  or  it  will  search  in  vain. 
Hence  we  protect  furs  by  camphor,  and 
other  strong-smelling  substances,  whose 
pdor  alone  protects  mem,  by  overpower- 
ing the  original  smell. 

It  sounds  strangely,  at  first,  to  be  told 
that  philosophers  gravely  doubt  whether 
all  animals  know  both  hunger  and 
thirst.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
they  all  must  take  food  to  continue  their 
existence ;  but  the  sensation  itself  has, 
in  the  lower  classes,  at  least,  not  yet 
been  established.  Animals  whose  whole 
surface  acts  as  mouth,  and  imbibes  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  can  hardly 
be  thought  ever  to  be  hungry.  Many 
more  perfect  insects  have,  m  certain 
stages,  no  mouth  at  all ;  they  die  of 
stiurvation,  but  without  pain :  almost  all 
chrysalises  take  no  food,  and  yet  are 
never  hungry.  Even  among  the  higher 
animals,  aB  possible  varieties  seem  to 
exist,  and  here  nature  appears  as  if  she 
had  shown  her  oddest  whims  and  ca- 
prices. To  some  animals,  nature  gives 
sleep  instead  of  food,  as  Pliny  long  ago 
observed.  Befu*s  and  marmots,  in  the 
Polish  forests,  and  amid  the  snow  and 
ice  of  Switzerland,  eat  nothing  during 
the  whole  winter,  and  so  do  almost  aS 
insects.  Others,  that  might  be  trouble- 
some and  clamorous,  if  too  hungry,  are 
changed  for  a  time  into  lumps  of  ice 
and  hard  stones.  Spiders  can  go 
for  months  without  food,  and  yet  lose 
no  strength.  They  roll  themselves  up 
in  dark  comers,  and  shrivel  and  shrink 
into  mere  phantoms ;  but,  if  attacked, 
they  resist  and  fi^ht  better  than  ever, 
as  if  hunger  but  changed  their  courage 
into  despair.  Beetles  may  bo  kept 
fasting  for  a  whole  season,  and  even  a  fat 
dog  can  live  several  months  on  his  fat ; 
ho  becomes  lean  and  weak,  but  he  does 
not  die.  Others,  again,  suffer  severely 
from    hanger:    *'How  do  the  beasts 


groan!  The  herds  of  cattle  are  per- 
plexed, because  they  have  no  pasture ; 
yea,  the  Hocks  of  sheep  are  made  deso- 
late." 

In  like  manner,  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed if  fish,  dwelling  forever  in  water,  can 
be  said  to  be  thirsty.  Grasshoppers 
are  the  first  creatures  that  are  known  to 
satisfy  tliirst  by  drinking:  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  sipping  the  dew  of  the 
morning.  Generally,  it  may  be  said, 
that  animals  which  live  on  liquid  food 
do  not  drink,  whilst  birds,  which  eat  dry 
seeds,  are  ever  thirsty.  Hence,  it 
has  oiftenbeen  asked,  why  drinking  and 
singing  should  ever  be  found  so  closely 
bound  to  each  other?  Cruel  expen- 
ments  have  been  made  to  test  the  pow- 
ers of  endurance  respecting  the  two 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  A  dog 
fed  upon  water  alone,  receiving  no  solid 
food  at  all,  lived  thirty-three  oays ;  fed 
upon  salt  meat,  and  no  water,  he  did 
not  survive  the  fourth  day;  if  he  re- 
ceived nothing  at  all,  the  savants  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  of  hunger  and 
thirst  combined. 

The  lowest  animals  feed  on  a  single 
dish :  caterpillars  are  known  to  die  if 
they  have  not  the  only  leaf  they  will 
deign  to  touch ;  others  keep  a  princely 
table,  with  countless  courses,  and  the 
dog  and  the  elephant  even  sit  down  with 
man  to  his  all- comprising  table.  They 
also  drink  everything  that  is  nutritious — 
water  and  wine,  milk,  coffee,  and  brandy. 
Horses  love  oats  steeped  in  wine,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Syrian  elephants  drank  mulberry-juico 
and  sweet  wine,  before  a  great  battle, 
as  they  may,  in  our  day,  be  bribed 
to  do  anything  by  a  bottle  of  arrack. 
God  has  given  to  animals  free  access  to 
all  that  may  be  eaten  on  earth — only 
man,  their  master,  is  excepted.  To 
Moses  he  said :  *'  Surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require  :  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man  ;"  and  these  words  have  all 
the  more  weight  because  they  wero 
spoken  at  the  very  time  when  God  made 
his  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  sons, 
•*  and  with  every  living  creature,  with 
every  beast  of  the  earth."  Hence  it 
has  ever  been  deemed  the  greatest  dis- 

g'ace  for  man  to  be  eaten  by  animals, 
oliah  tries  to  intimidate  David  by 
saying :  **  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  ^vo 
thy  flesh  unto  tne  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field,"  and  David 
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retorts  at  onco  :  **  And  I  will  ^ve  the.- 
carcasses  of  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth."  Ter- 
rible and  still  ever-repeated  are  the 
threats  of  the  Lord.  Jezebel  is  torn  by 
dogs  under  the  wall  of  Jozreel,  and  Jere- 
miah is  .told  :  '*  I  will  appoint  over  them 
four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord — the  sword 
to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  to  devour  and  destroy.*'  But 
with  the  eic9ption  of  this  restriction, 
animals  know  no  difference  between 
clean  and  unclean.  They  have,  how- 
ever, their  tastes,  as  well  as  we  our- 
selves. Ullter  things  are  not  very  popu- 
lar. A  caterpillar  that  loves  a  peculiar 
euphorbia,  is  almost  the  only  undoubted 
example  of  a  lover  of  bitter  juices. 
Sour  dishes  are  less  generally  shunned, 
but  all  the  world  seems  to  like  sweet- 
meats. Gourmands  are  as  frequent  as 
gourmets.  Gigantic  snakes  fill  them- 
selves, it  is  well  known,  until  they  ar^ 
gorged,  and  so  unable  to  move  for  weeks 
and  months,  that  they  are  not  rarely 
oaten  up  by  hosts  of  ants  while  fully 
alive.  Even  by  mere  force  of  habit, 
some  are  led  to  eat  more  than  is  whole- 
some; hence  our  asthmatic  birds  and 
wheezing  poodles.  Others  are  true 
Sybarites,  and  require  their  food  to  bo 
carefully  dressed.  Agur  already  tells 
us,  in  a  much  misunderstood  sentence, 
that  *•  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  sum- 
mer." Fishes  are  very  choice,  and 
thus  have  led  us  to  invent  such  a  variety 
of  baits  for  their  destruction.  What 
food  the  tiny  dog  preferred,  whom 
Henry  IV.  used  to  carry  in  a  basket 
slung  around  his  neck,  we  are  not  told 
in  history ;  nor  are  we  better  informed 
as  to  the  pet  dog  of  the  great  Doria, 
doge  of  Genoa,  who  had  two  body  ser- 
vants, and  ate  only  off  silver,  as  the  holy 
elephants  of  Siam  are  fed  in  gold  troughs. 
The  greatest  bon  vivant,  curiously 
enough,  is  a  toad,  which  actually  shuts 
his  eyes  with  delight,  whilst  he  swallows 
a  luscious  morsel ;  like  other  worship- 
ers of  the  god  of  good  dinners,  he  also 
pays  dearly  for  his  enjoyment.  He 
cannot  digest  ants,  and  still  he  eats 
them  in  numbers,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  will  cause  him  much  pain,  and  often 
long  sickness.  Who  would  call  luin  a 
machine,  or  his  taste  a  mere  instinct  ? 

How  suggestive  is  also  the  increasing 
self- control   in  hungry  animals.     The 


lowest  cannot  restrain  their  appetitu  ; 
birds  and  Quadrupeds  only  are  here  also 
masters  ot  themselves.  The  hamster 
still  prefers  death  to  the  surrender  of 
the  morsel  he  has  once  seized  with  his 
teeth ;  but  the  dog  and  the  horse  can 
wait,  to  suit  the  wishes  of  others  and 
the  comforts  of  man.  The  horse  suffers 
the  oats  he  has  already  begun  to  munch 
to  be  swept  out  of  the  crib,  and  even 
the  savory  bone  may  be  taken  from  the 
dog's  mouth.  Hungry,  and  sorely 
tempted,  he  still  carries  faithfully  his 
basket  filled  with  roast  meat  to  his  mas- 
ter's house  ;  if  other  dogs  pursue  him, 
he  puts  his  burden  down  and  defends  it; 
if  they  are  too  strong  and  fall  upon  his 
precious  treasure,  it  is  true,  he  cannot 
resist,  and  joins  them  at  once.  Perhapa 
he  thinks  that,  as  the  meat  being  lost 
the  enemy  ought  at  least  not  to  enjoy  it 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  instances 
also  abound,  of  an  improper  indulgence 
in  drinking  as  well  as  in  eating.  Not 
only  horses  are  fond  of  oats  soaked  in 
wine,  and  cats  of  literal  drunken  bouts, 
but  even  insects  are  not  free  from  the 
vice  of  intemperance.  Ants  drink  sweet 
honey,  until  they  are  royally  drunk. 
Bees,  also,  sip  honey  mixed  with  brandy, 
until  they  begin  to  roll  and  to  rollick 
about :  they  Sy  in  zig-zag  lines  to  and 
fro ;  they  cannot  find  their  homo  nor 
the  entrance-gate  to  their  hive ;  they 
are  genuine  topers.  Gradually  they 
become  more  and  more  fond  of  the  dan- 
gerous drink,  and  as  the  habit  grows ' 
upon  them,  they  cease  to  labor,  and 
finally  change  into  robber  bees,  living 
upon  the  wealth  of  others.  Thus,  even 
animals  may  be  demoralized  by  strong 
drink — soulless  machines,  forsooth  I 

Heat  and  cold,  also,  are  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  all  living  creatures.  They 
love  warmth,  without  distinction,  and 
flee  from  extreme  cold.  Each  animal, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ture, and  when  the  ice-bear  suffers  from 
almost  intolerable  heat,  the  elephant 
shivers  with  frost.  Both  extremes,  firo 
and  frost,  are  equally  fatal  to  all  life,  and 
no  animal  can  live  in  either.  The  fish, 
who  have  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
which  they  dwell,  feel  the  declining  vi- 
tality in  winter,  and  often  succumb; 
even  the  sleeping  marmot  can  die  of  ex- 
cessive cold.  A  few  fish  only,  and  the 
chrysalis  of  some  butterflies,  it  is  said, 
may  actually  freeze  without  hurt  Frogs 
also  retire  to  their  dark  holes,  and,  neeia- 
ing  neither  air  nor  food,  are  changed 
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into  lamps  of  ice ;  their  souls  must  in 
like  manner  fall  asleep,  as  if  they  hod 
drunk  from  the  waters  of  Lethe.  As 
spring  comes,  they  arise,  like  new  crea- 
tures, once  more,  and  thus  they  divide 
their  life  for  twenty  years  between  sum- 
mer joy  and  winter  sleep.  How  exqui- 
sitely even  insects  discern  cold  andheat, 
wo  see  in  locusts  and  spiders.  The  for- 
mer crowd  together  in  cold  nights  to 
keep  each  other  warm ;  hence,  ]N  ahum  ■ 
could  say :  **  Thy  crowned  are  as  the 
locui^ts,  and  thy  captains  as  great  grass- 
hopper^, which  camp  in  the  hedges  m  the 
cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  arisoth,  they 
flee  away,  and  the  place  is  not  known 
where  they  are."  Spiders,  we  all  know, 
are  true  weather  prophets,  and  perceive 
the  most  delicate  changes,  often  hours 
and  days  in  advance.  Hence,  Quatre- 
m^re's  famous  advice  to  his  country- 
men, when  he  told  them  from  the  depth 
of  his  dark  prison,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  marshes  of  Holland  would  be  firmly 
frozen,  and  able  to  bear  the  French  army. 
His  pet  spider  had  prophesied  well  i  the 
frost  came,  and  with  it  liberty  for  the 
kind-hearted  patriot. 

A  power  to  discern  the  necessity,  and 
the  material  of  clothing,  is  naturally 
confined  to  but  few  animals.  The  ma- 
jority either  live  in  a  medium  that  re- 
quires no  such  protection,  or  they  are 
amply  provided  by  nature  with  horn 
and  scale,  with  hair  and  with  feathers.  • 
The  few  cases  as  yet  known  are,  how- 
ever, both  interesting  and  instructive. 
Some  humble  insects  already  cover  their 
whole  tiny  body  with  foam,  to  protect, 
it  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  oft- 
mentioned  enemy  of  the  aphides,  throws, 
like  another  Hercules,  tlio  skins  of  the 
tiny  lions  he  has  slain  over  his  shoulder. 
But  the  motto  of  most  animals,  as  to 
their  clothing  in  winter  and  summer,  is 
the  consoling  legend  on  the  old  gold 
coins  of  the  republic  of  Berne:  Deus 
providebit.  Even  those  which  periodi- 
cally change  their  costume,  as  snakes 
and  caterpillars,  have  the  new  garment 
all  ready  under  the  old.  They  only 
shuffle  off  the  coil.  Still,  to  do  it,  costs  no 
little  labor,  and  often  great  pain.  The 
caterpillars  are  luckiest ;  they  drop  the 
old  garment  with  greatest  ease,  though 
it  is  tightly  fitting,  and  better  made 
than  human  tailors  could  boast  of.  Grass- 
hoppers change  their  green  coat  repeat- 
edly, and  often  wear  out  their  old  cloUies 
too  soon,  long  before  the  new  underneath 
are  ready,  in  which  case  they  suffer  se- 
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verely.  'i'he  water-newt  seizes  its  tiny 
tail,  and  pulls  its  own  skin  off;  the  pro- 
cess is  slow  and  fatiguing.  Frogs  and 
some  toads  wear  such  hght  summer- 
dress,  that  it  looks  like  a  mere  shadow 
on  paper :  it  must  be  curiously  made, 
for  they  eat  it  as  soon  as  they  have 
stripped.  Of  all  turn-coats,  however, 
lobsters  and  crawfish  undergo  the  se- 
verest trial,  as  tliey  change  the  whole 
skeleton  which  they  quaintly  choose  to 
wear  outside,  and  insist  upon  renewing 
even  their' stomachs.  The  process  ii 
painful  indeed :  the  armor  cracks  first 
on  the  back  like  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
through  this  opening  appears  slowly  the 
thick,  pulpy  body  of  the  animal,  to 
which  the  limbs  are  attached  like  so 
many  branches.  The  tail  is  then  pulled 
out  from  behind,  the  claws  from  in  front, 
and  the  legs  below  follow,  one  by  one,  ^ 
leaving  the  oddly-shaped  house  stand- 
ing empty.  The  whole  change  lasts 
generally  three  days,  and  the  hardest  . 
part  is  the  passage  of  the  clawst  as  the 
whole  broad  hand  and  the  opposite 
smaller  part  have  both  to  be  drawn 
through  the  narrow  joint  of  the  arm- 
Fortunately  the  fiesh  becomes,  at  this 
season,  as  soft  and  elastic  as  India 
rubber.  Still,  not  unfrequently  one 
claw  at  least  is  lost  in  the  torture,  and 
the  remaining  one  has  to  serve  then  a« 
anchor,  and  as  weapon.  Only  in  their 
older  days,  the  poor  creatures  are  left 
to  enjoy  the  conuort  of  their  old,  loose- 
fitting  clothes.  Hence,  we  find  them 
occasionally  a  yard  long,  with  feelers 
like  enormous  rods,  their  feet  covered 
with  long  hairy  appendages,  and  thick 
moss  growing  in  a  miniature  f(»rest  on 
their  backs,  amid  which  mushrooms  are 
seen  raising  their  delicate,  flowering 
branches,  and  snails  slowly  wending 
their  way. 

All  animals,  high  or  low,  discern  rest, 
and  motion,  and  love,  if  not  the  latter 
exclusively,  at  least  the  change  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  None,  however,  are 
incessantly  moving,  as  none  are  permiv- 
nently  at  rest.  Tno  difference,  never^ 
thcloss,  is  almost  incredible  between  the 
most  active  animal,  and  the  most  quiet 
Parasites  are  probably^  the  most  seden- 
tary; for  their  dwelling  itself  is  their 
food.  Infusoria,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
long to  the  most  restless,  whether  they 
whirl  in  unceasing  mofion  around  and 
around,  or  move  as  the  paradox  does* 
like  a  Koman  phalanx,  now  in  squarea, 
and  now  in  rhombs.    The  most  aotire 
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of  all  are  the  children  of  the  air,  from 
the  slow  beetle,  drowsily  humming  home- 
ward, to  the  swift  swallow  and  the  light- 
winged  hornet,  that  flies  amost  as  fast 
as  light  itself.  And  who  has  not  seen 
the  merry  dance  of  tiny  gnats,  who 
hover  like  faint  clouds  of  mist,  over 
hedges  and  fences,  and,  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  forget  how  near 
death  is  to  birth.  They  seemingly 
move  lawlessly  up  and  down,  enjoymg 
the  mere  pleasure  of  motion.  But  an 
attentive  ooserver  will  soon  notice  that 
they  each  know  full  well  their  appointed 
place :  they  move  now  on  this  side  up 
and  down,  and  now  on  that ;  they  dash 
diagonally  through  tho  crowd  and  re- 
sume their  position,  so  that  in  reality 
the  confused  maze  is  a  beautiful,  though 
mysterious  dance.  Surely  it  is  not 
without  higher  meaning,  that  even  the 
tiny  insect  should  thus  show  both  will 
and  enjoyment  in  regular  motion. 

After  motion  follows  rest ;  for  among 
animals  also  the  law  prevails,  that  rest 
is  production,  but  motion  consumption. 
Hence  the  most  active  of  all  live  short- 
est, whilst  tortoises,  water-snakes  and 
crocodiles  live  almost  forever,  like  the 
ever-resting  trees  of  the  forest  Tho 
more  regularly  divided  rest  and  motion 
are,  the  higher  the  animal's  powers — 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  rest  itself  is  a  sign  of  inferiori- 
ty, and  hence  the  Eternal  alone  **  never  ' 
resteth."  Hence  we  find  animals  to 
diflfer  in  few  points  more  radically  than 
in  their  sleep.  The  lowest  classes 
exhibit  no  si^s  of  such  alternation — as 
their  whole  life  is,  perhaps,  only  a  state 
between  waking  or  sleeping.  Closed 
eyes  are  no  evidence ;  for  many  animals, 
even  fishes  and  insects,  have  no  eye -lids, 
and  cannot  shut  their  eyes.  Others,  and 
those  of  the  most  perfect,  sleep  with 
open  eyes,  their  upper  lids  being  too 
short,  or  their  eyes  themselves  being  so 
constructed.  Stranger  still  it  is,  that 
the  lower  animals  are  affected  only  by 
the  great  changes  of  the  seasons;  so 
that  they  are  lively  in  the  summer  sun, 
but  fast  asleep  in  cold  winter.  Only  the 
higher  organizations  are  affected  by  the 
slighter  changes  of  day  and  night  The 
torpor  of  hybemating  animals  is  no  true 
rest,  but  merely  a  measure  of  self-pre- 
servation. The  frozen  frog  and  tho 
ice-bound  efljgs  of  the  caterpillar  can 
hardly  be  saKl  to  be  living.  The  mar- 
mot of  Mont  Blanc,  which  sleeps  for  ten 
months  of  the  year,  does  not  wake  under 


the  8urg<'on's  knife :  his  blood  is  stag- 
nant and  his  heart  has  ceased  beating. 
Quite  mysterious  is  as  yet  the  periodi- 
cal sleep  of  some  insects.  Deep  under 
ground,  some  locusts  sleep  an  unbroken 
sleep  of  seventeen  years.  All  of  a 
sudden  they  awake — who  calls  them  ? 
They  feel  an  invincible  impulse  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  to  greet  the  sweet  light " 
of  day,  to  join  the  great  chorus  above 
with  merry  voice,  to  live  and  to  enjoy. 

The  first  discernment  of  night  and  day 
is  found  in  the  spotted  crawfish,  which 
sleeps  in  the  day,  and  lives  only  at  night. 
In  the  dark  hours  he  catches  small  fish- 
es, knocks  them  down,  and  then  cuts 
them  up  into  nice  little  bits,  as  with  a 
knife.  When  sleep  once  commences 
among  certain  classes,  it  is  lost  no  more ; 
for  it  belongs  necessarily  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  more  perfect  animals.  Hence, 
also,  the  strange  effects  of  a  privation 
of  sleep  among  some  of  the  most  gifted. 
The  wild  are  thus  tamed,  the  docile 
taught  to  sing.  The  noble  falcon  of 
Iceland — that  land  of  wonders  which, 
amidst  ice  and  fire,  has  given  to  the 
world  some  of  the  most  useful  animals, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
thinkers — was,  when  first  captured, 
placed  on  a  hoop,  and  kept  w^ithout 
sleep.  After  some  days  and  nights 
passed  in  such  cruel  torture,  his  memory 
was  so  obscured  that  he  forgot  his  old 
liberty,  and  became  humbly  subject  to 
his  new  master ! 

Need  we  finally  add,  that  animals  dis- 
cern, and  show  both  pain  and  joy? 
They  all  avoid  the  former,  and  seek 
after  pleasure.  Various  classes  possess, 
of  course,  very  different  capacities,  and 
what  gives  joy  to  some,  is  pain  to 
others.  Here,  also,  the  law  prevails, 
that  the  least  perfect  enioy  and  suffer 
least ;  their  nerves,  through  which,  main- 
ly, both  sensations  are  felt,  being  too 
generally  diffused.  Hence  some  animals 
may  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  piece 
grow  into  a  perfect  whole ;  the  head  of 
snails  may  be  removed,  and  another  will 
appear  in  its  place.  Grasshoppers  have 
had  cotton  stuifod  into  the  place  of 
their  bowels,  and  they  have  lived  for 
weeks ;  turtles  deprived  of  the  brain,  and 
even  the  heart,  have  lived  for  a  month ! 
The  emperor  Commodus  beheaded  os- 
triches, whilst  they  were  racing  at  full 
speed,  and  they  still  ran  to  the  end  of 
the  course ;  3oerhaave  offered  food  to  a 
hungry  cock,  and  cut  off  his  head  whilst 
he  was  running  towardjs  the  grain ;  the 
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bird  ran  twenty  yards  to  his  food,  and, 
when  there,  bent  over  to  pick  up  the 
^ains.  Hence  also  the  common  super- 
stition that  snakes  will  not  die  before 
Bonset ;  their  tenacity  of  life  is  so  great 
that  the  severed  head  of  a  riper  bit  tiie 
famous  Charas,  several  davs  after  its 
decapitation,  fiercely  enough  to  expose 
him  to  serious  danger.  How  strongly 
this  apparent  insensibility  contrasts  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  elephant,  which 
uses  unceasing  diligence  in  driving  off 
flies,  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dog  that 
trembles  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  rod. 

Still,  pain  ever  quickly  passes 
away,  and  J07  iSf  with  animals  at  least, 
tlie  permanent  purpose  of  life.  They 
all  enjoy  rest  or  motion,  heat  or  cold, 
food  and  warmth.     The  melancholy 


bat  loves  its  kindred,  and  reveb  in  its 
nightly  wanderings,  and  the  jubilant 
lane  nses  on  high,  singing  loud  anthems 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Merry  bees 
seize  each  other,  and- whirl  round  in 
merry  dance,  and  ants  play  and  gambol 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  wrestle 
like  men  with  each  other.  The  fish  in 
the  water  sport  and  gambol  in  their  lim- 
pid home,  chasing  and  beating  each 
other  with  flexible  tails,  in  merry  joy  and 
gladness.  The  herons  of  Numidia  even 
come  into  the  villages,  and  dance  in  a 
circle  with  widely-spread  wings.  Thus, 
too,  there  is  joy  among  men,  as  God  ha« 
said :  **  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  field  be  joyful, 
and  all  that  therein  is,  the  world,  and 
all  that  dwell  therein  !'* 


THE    RAIN. 


TiUSTY  lies  the  village  turnpike,  and  the  upland-fields  are  dry, 

-1^    While  the  river,  inly  sighing,  creeps  in  stealthy  marches  by ; 

And  the  clouds,  like  spectral  Druids,  in  their  garments  old  and  gray, 

Sweeping  through  the  saddened  silence,  fold  their  sainted  palms  and  pray. 

As  their  tears  of  tender  pity,  soft  and  chrismal,  trance  the  plain. 

All  the  birds,  like  sweet-mouthed  minstrels,  blend  their  tuneful  notes  again. 

With  the  tinkling  and  the  sprinkling 

Of  the  gentie  summer  rain. 

n. 

Tangled  in  the  dreamy  meshes  of  the  soft  and  slumbrous  haze, 

How  the  rain-drops  thrill  the  spirit  in  the  mild  September  days ; 

Pouring  on  the  golden-tinted  autumn  splendor  of  the  leaves, 

Rustling  through  the  yellow  grain-fields  and  the  reapers*  standing  sheares— 

How  they  sweU  the  silver  streamlets,  how  they  brim  the  land  witii  glee ! 

So  our  lives  shall  brim  witii  pleasure,  pulsing  like  a  living  sea, 

At  the  clattermg  and  the  pattering 

Of  the  joyous  autumn  rain. 

m. 

Sadly  as  when  harp-strings  quiver,  wildly  as  a  wail  of  doom, 
Unappeased  the  ni^ht-wind  surges  through  the  elemental  gloom. 
AU  tiie  inner  light  is  winsome,  though  the  outer  dark  be  cmll. 
And  my  passing  thoughts  are  fancies  of  a  balm-entranced  will — 
I  will  charm  the  fleet-winged  hours,  they  shall  fold  then:  pinions  ftdr, 
While  I  git  and  weir.dly  listen,  reading  legends  old  and  rare, 

To  the  roaring  and  the  pouring 

Of  the  noisy  winter  rain. 
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ROBERT    BROWNING.* 


ROBERT  BROWNING'S  poetry  is 
certainly  very  hard  reading,  like 
Cowley's  and  Dr.  Donne's.  But  the 
difference  between  him  and  such  obscur- 
ists  is,  that  with  the  earlier  poets,  both 
the  style  and  the  sentiment  were  equally 
conceits — while  Browning's  style  is  the 
naturally  quaint  form  of  a  subtle  or  sin- 
ewy thought.  In  any  general  classifi- 
cation of  English  poetry.  Browning  must 
be  ranked  with  the  modem  school  for 
his  profound  reality  and  humanity  and 
faithful  reUance  upon  nature.  In  any 
classification  of  poetry  in  general,  he  is 
strictly  a  dramatist — the  most  purely 
dramatic  genius  in  English  literature 
since  the  great  dramatic  days. 

A  great  deal  of  the  diflicultjr  in  read- 
ing fis  poetry  arises  from  its  purely 
dramatic  conception  and  form.  The 
man  Browning  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
poems,  except  inferentially,  hke  Shake- 
speare in  his  dramas.  The  various  play 
of  profound  passion  is  his  favorite  realm. 
He  loves  the  South,  and  southern  char- 
acter, as  Byron  loved  the  East.  But 
Byron's  passion,  however  fiery  and 
intense,  is  a  passion  of  the  senses — 
Browning's  is  the  passion  of  the  *  soul, 
including  and  deepening  the  other.  In 
other  great  English  poets  there  is  more 
daring  indecency ;  but  in  none  such 
starthng  audacity  of  passionate  expres- 
sion. It  is  the  emotional  nature  of  man 
with  which  he  deals,  and  of  man  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances. 
I'hus,  while  the  quaint  structure  of  his 
mind,  and  his  rare  and  curious  reading, 
show,  for  instance,  his  natural  abstract 
sympathy  with  the  fantastic  horrors  of 
the  middle  ages,  springing,  as  they  did, 
out  of  a  kind  of  cold,  religious  logic  ; 
yet  he  dashes  in  the  scene  with  a  living 
picturesqueness,  which  invests  it  with  a 
lurid  but  appropriate  splendor.  So  ab- 
solute is  his  dramatic  form,  that  the 
**  Heretic's  Tragedy,"  in  his  last  vol- 
ume, **  Men  and  Women,"  is  as  entirely 
mediaBval  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  cathe- 
dral. The  intense  satire  and  prodigious 
jeer  of  the  poem  arise  from  the  reader's 
knowledge  that  it  was  written  at  the 


present  time.      By  some  inexplicable 

Sower,  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to 
irowning,  without  the  faintest  indica- 
tion or  expression  of  his  personality,  he 
seems  to  be  present  as  a  critic  of  all  the 
scenes  his  various  poems  describe.  But 
this  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  never  destroys,  for  a  moment, 
the  dramatic  variety  and  completeness. 
The  mo>t  exquisite  illustration  of  this 
is  **  My  Last  Duchess."  There  is  no 
prelude,  no  key — but  not  only  is  the 
story  perfectly  told,  so  that  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  in  mediaeval  Italy,  hear- 
ing nn  ItaUan  talk,  but  without  a  word 
said,  you  have  the  whole  thing  im- 
pressed upon  your  mind  as  utterly  ini- 
quitous. We  subjoin  the  two  poems. 
The  first  is  from  his  last  volume,  **Men 
and  Women;"  the  second  from  the 
Dramatic  Lyrics,  in  the  second  volome 
of  his  earlier  works : 

"THE  HERETICS  TRAGEDY, 

"  A  MIODLK-AGE  I5TERLUDK. 

*'  {In  the  Original}  rosa  md5DI  ;  seu,  fulciti 

HE  FLORIBUS.  A  CONCEIT  OF  MASTER  OTS- 
BRECHT,  CANON  REGULAR  OF  SAINT  JODO- 
CUSBT-THE-BAR,  XPKES  CITY.  CANTUQCE, 
VirfrilhlS.  AND  HATH  OFTEN  BEEN  SUNG 
AT  UOCK-TIDE  AND  FESTIVALS.  GATISUS 
ERAM,  Jess  ides. 

"  (It  would  eecm  to  be  a  glimpse  fiwn  the 
buminf^  of  Jaccjues  du  Bourg-Molay,  at  Paris, 
A.D.  1314 ;  a*  diptortod  by  the  refraction  from 
Flemish  brain  to  brain,  during  the  course  of  a 
couplo  of  centurios. — ^R.B.) 

T" 

"PREADMONISHETH  THE  ABBOT  DEODAST. 

"  The  Lord,  we  look  to  once  for  all. 

Is  the  Lord  wc  should  look  at,  all  at  once : 
He  knows  not  to  vary,  eaith  St.  Paul, 
Nor  the  shadow  of  tumine,  for  the  nonce. 
See  Him  no  other  than  as  he  is; 

Give  both  the  Infinites  their  due — 
Infinite  mercy,  but,  I  wis, 
As  infinite  a  justice  too. 

[Organ:  plagal^adente. 
As  infinite  a  justice  too. 


*<  ONE  SINGETB. 

"  John,  Master  of  the  Temple  of  God, 
Falling  to  sin  the  Unknown  Sin, 

What  he  bought  of  Emperor  Aldabrod, 
He  sold  it  to  Sultan  Saladin — 


•  Brotminc-'x  Forms.    2  vols.  Boj^ton:  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1848. 
Men  and  Woinni.    By  Robert  Browning.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1856. 
Hordcilo.    By  Robkrt  Browning.    Chapman  &  Hall,  London.   1840. 
Christmas  Ere,  and  Eanttr  Day.    By  Robert  Browning.     Chapman  &  Hall,  London. 
Strafford^  an  Historical  Tragedy.    By  Robert  Browning.    Londoo. 
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Till,  caught  by  Popo  Clement,  a-buzzing  there, 

Hornet-prince  of  the  mad  wasps'  hive, 
And  clipt  of  hie  wings  in  Paris  square, 
Thev  bring  him  now  to  be  burned  aUve. 
[And  wantelh  there  grace  of  bite  or  clavi- 
cithern^  ye  shall  say  to  confirm  him  tcho 
singcth — 
Wo  bring  John  now  to  be  burned  alive. 


**  In  the  midst  is  a  goodly  gallows  built ; 

Twixt  fork  and  fork  a  stake  is  stuck ; 
But  first  they  set  divers  tumbrils  a-tilt, 

Make  a  trench  all  round  with  the  city  muck : 
Inside  they  pile  log  upon  log,  good  store , 

Fagots  not  fewj  blocks  groat  and  email, 
Beach  a  man's  mid-thigh,  no  less,  no  more, — 

For  they  mexm  he  should  roast  in  the  sight 
ofalL 

"  CHORUS. 

*'  We  mean  he  should  roast  in  the  sightof  all. 

4. 

**  Gtood  sappy  sa\'ins  that  kindle  forthwith ; 

Billets  tnat  blaze  substantial  and  slow ; 
Pine-stump  split  defU  v,  dry  as  pith ; 

Larch-heart  that  chars  to  a  chalk-white 
glow ; 
Then  up  they  hoist  me  John  in  a  chafe, 

Sling  him  fast  like  o  hog  to  scorch, 
8pit  in  his  face,  then  leap  oack  safe, 

Sing  *  Laudes'  and  bid  olap-to  the  torch. 

"  CHORUS. 

"  Lau9  Deo— who  bids  olap-to  the  torch. 


"John  of  the  Tem^le^hoso  fame  so  bragged, 

Is  burning  olive  in  Paris  square ! 
How  can  ho  curse,  if  his  mouth  is  gagged  7 
Or  wriggle  his  neck,  with  a  collu*  there  7 
Or  heave  his  chest,  while  a  band  goes  round  7 
Or  threat  with  hb  fist,  sinco  his  arms  are 
spliced  7 
Or  kick  with  bis  feet,  now  his  legs  are  bound  7 
— ^Thinks  John— I  will  call   upon  Jesus 
Christ 

[Here  one  crosseth  himself. 


**  Jesus  Christ— John  had  bought  and  sold, 

Jesus  Christ— John  had  eaten  and  dfunk ; 
To  him,  Uie  Flesh  meant  silver  and  gold. 

{Salvd  revcrentid.) 
Now  it  was,  *  Saviour,  bountiful  lamb, 

I  have  roasted  thee  Turks,  though  men 
roast  me. 
See  thy  servant,  the  plight  wherein  I  am ! 

Art  thou  a  Saviour  7    Save  thou  me !' 

**  CHORUS. 

'*  Tis  John  the  mocker  cries.  Save  thou  me  ? 


"  Who  maketh  God's  menace  an  idle  word  7 

— Saith,  it  no  more  means  what  it  proclaims, 
Than  a  damsel's  threat  to  her  wanton  bird  7 — 

For  she  too  prattles  of  ugly  names. 
— Saith,  he  knoweth  but  one  thing, — what  he 
knows  7 

That  Gk>d  is  good  and  the  rest  is  breath ; 
Why  else  is  the  same  styled,  Sharon's  rose  7 

Once  a  rose,  ever  a  rose,  he  saith. 

"  CHORUS. 

'*  O,  John  shall  yet  find  a  rose,  he  saith ! 


8. 


"Alack,  there  be  roses  ond  roses,  John ! 

Some  honied  of  taete  like  your  leman's 
tongue ; 
Some,  bitter— for  why  7  (roast  ^aily  on !) 

Their  tree  struck  root  m  devil's  dung ! 
When  Paul  once  reasoned  of  righteousness 

And  of  temperance  and  of  judgment  to  come, 
Good  Felix  trembled,  he  could  no  less 

John,  snickering,  crook'd  his  wicked  thumb  I 

"  CHORUS. 

"  Whatcomcthto  John  of  the  wicked  thumb  t 


**  Ha  ha,  John  plucks  now  at  his  rose 

To  rid  himself  of  a  sorrow  at  he^ ! 
Lo.— petal  on  petal,  fierce  rays  unclose ; 

Anther  on  aiither,  sharp  spikes  outstart ; 
And  with  blood  for  dew,  the  bosom  boils ; 

And  a  gust  of  sulphur  is  all  its  smoll; 
And  lo,  no  is  horribly  in  the  toils 

Of  a  coal-black  giant  flower  of  Hell! 

*•  CHORUS. 

**  What  maketh  Heaven,  that  maketh  Hell. 

10. 

"  So,  as  John  called  now,  through  the  fire  amun. 

On  the  Name,  he  had  cursed  with,  all  his 
life — 
To  the  Person  he  had  bought  and  sold  a^in— 

For  the  Face,  with  his  daily  bufiets  rife — 
Feature  by  feature  It  took  its  place  I 

And  his  voice  like  a  mad  dog's  choking 

•   bark 
At  the  steady  Whole  of  the  Judge's  Face— 

Diod.     Forth  John's  soul  flared  into  the 
dark. 

"  SUBJOINETH  THE  ABBOT  DEODAET. 

*'  God  help  all  poor  souls  lost  in  the  dark !" 

The  terrible  diablerie  of  this  poem  is 
quite  unmatched  in  English  literature. 
It  is  as  morally  efifettive  as  a  whole 
volley  of  sermons,  or  strings  of  resolu- 
tions of  an  anti-papal  league.  The 
stanzas  strike  home  Uke  the  blows  of  a 
trip-hammer.  The  poem  is  as  simple 
in  drift  as  any  amiable  verse  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  But  the  resemblance  ends 
there.  The  conception,  the  method,  the 
treatment,  the  moral,  are  peculiarly 
Browning's.  It  is  the  sinewy  Saxon 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  spirit  of  the  four- 
teenth. In  rhythm,  it  b  as  melodious  to 
the  ear  as  a  love-song  of  Moore's,  with 
a  deep,  inward  music,  that  haunts  the 
heart,  as  all  Browning's  music  does. 

Here  is  **My  Last  Duchess,"  which, 
as  a  work  of  mere  art,  is  no  less  com- 
posed and  polished  than  Pope;  but 
with  such  a  pregnant  meaning  m  every 
line,  that  you  seem  to  have  read  a  trage- 
dy, or  an  old  Italian  romance,  and  not  a 
mere  sketch : 
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"MY  LAST  DUCHESS. 


**  F£BRARA. 

**  Hiai's  my  last  duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
LookiD^  OB  if  she  were  alive ;  I  call 
That  Diece  a  wonder,  now ;  Frd  Pandolf  s 

hanoB 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?     I 

said, 
*  Fra  Pandolf'  by  desi|^,  for  never  read 
Strangers,  like  you,  that  pictured  counte- 
nance, 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts 

by 
The  curtain  I  hare  drawn  for  you,  but  I], 
And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  tney 

durst, 
How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the 

first 
Are  yon  to  turn  and  ask  me.    Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence,  only,  called  that 

s^ 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek ;  perhaps 
Fri  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  *  Her  mantle 

laps 
Over  my  lady's  wrist  too  much,'  or,  *  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half  blush  that  dies  along  her  throat ;'  such 

stuff 
TVas  courtesy,   she  thought,  and  cause 

enough 
For  camng  up  that  spot  of  joy.    She  had 
A  heart— now  shall  I  say  ?— too  soon  made 

glad, 
Too  easily  impressed:  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  every- 
where. ' 
Sir,  'twas  all  one!  Hy  favor  at  her  breast. 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  west, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  official  tool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white 

mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace— all  and 

each 
Would  draw  firom  her  alike  the  approving 

speech, 
Or  blush,  at  least  She  thanked  men — good ; 

but  thanked 
Somehow— 1   know  not  how^as  if   she 

ranked 
My  gift  of  a  nine  hundred  years  old  name 
With  anybody's  gift.    Who'd  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling  t    Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech — (which  I  have  not)— to  make  your 

will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  *  Just 

this 
Or  that  in  yon  disgusts  me ;  here  von  miss, 
Or  there  exceed  the  mark ;'  and  if  she  let 
Herself  be  lessened  so,  nor  plainly  set 
Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  ex- 
cuse. 
E'en  then  would  be  aome  stooping,  and  I 

oh  use 
Never  to  stoop.     Oh!  sir,  she  smiled,  no 

doubt. 
Whene'er  I  passed  her;  but  who  passed 

without 
Much  the  same  smile  7    This  grew ;  I  gave 

oommanda ; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.    There  she 

stands 
As  if  alive.    Will 't  please  you  rise  ?    We'll 

meet 
The  company  below,  tlici.    I  repeat 


The  Count  your  master's  known  mnnxfi- 

oenee 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  diswlow'd; 
Though  his  fair  daughter's  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.    Nov,  we'll  go 
Together  down,  sir!    Notice,  Neptune,  tho' 
Taming  a  seahorse,  thought  a  rarity, 
Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze 

for  me." 

There  is  all  Italy  in  that  poem.  No- 
thing could  be  simpler  and  more  intelli- 
gible— nothing  more  various,  subtle, 
intense,  and  tragical.  The  concentrated 
meaning  of  the  last  few  lines ;  the  sly, 
complaisant,  cold-blooded,  jealous  sefr- 
ishness,  the  mock  refusal  of  the  proffered 
honor  of  going  first,  which  only  his  mireal 
words,  and  not  his  real  manner,  present 
— ^for  the  reader  sees  that  the  count's 
ambassador  was  holding  back  to  let 
the  duke  adyance ;  the  self-possession 
which  will  not  lose  the  chance  of  flatter- 
ing itself  by  an  affected  contempt  for 
the  treasures  of  art;  the  hard,  haughty, 
iron-willed,  remorseless,  sensitive,  sus- 
picious, smooth,  gracious,  and  pitiless 
Italian  noble,  are  as  perfectly  delineated 
in  this  sketch  as  in  a  portrait  of  Gior- 
gione's.  Then  the  love-tale  with  which 
they  are  enhvened,  and  the  duke's  con- 
temptuous jealousy  of  appearing  to  have 
been  jealous ;  the  artist-monk  who  loves 
the  lovely  lady — her  sweet,  wasted  na- 
ture, and  lost  life ;  her  flower-like  spi- 
rit, slowly  sickening  and  withering  in 
stately  desolation — all  these,  with  their 
wild  changes  in  the  fierce  struggle,  like 
the  jangled  strains  of  bells  in  a  tempest, 
are  so  firmly  and  fully  impressed,  in 
much  fewer  words  than  they  can  be  pa- 
raphrased, that  we  are  disposed  to  rank 
this  sketch  with  the  be^t  specimens  of 
dramatic  description. 

Do  you  not  observe  in  this,  ako,  the 
presence  of  the  poet  as  a  kind  of  ab- 
stract moral  and  historical  critic  ?  No- 
thing is  said  or  implied  of  him.  But,  as 
you  read,  you  shudder — and  that  shud- 
der is  the  protest  of  the  moral  nature, 
and  seals  the  triumph  of  the  poet's  art 

The  secret  sympathy  of  Browning's 
genius  with  everything  Italian,  is  one  of 
we  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  his 
poetry.  It  is  the  key,  also,  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  genius.  Many  of  the  recent 
English  poets  have  had  the  same  fond- 
ness for  Italy.  Byron  was  never  so 
much  Byron  as  in  Italy ;  Shelley  lived 
there ;  Keats  died  there.  But  none  of 
them  has  so  completely  and  dramati- 
cally reproduced  the  romance  and  trage- 
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dj  of  the  Italian  nature  as  Browning. 
His  poem  of  **  SordoUo,"  which  nobody 
reads,  because  few  have  the  patience  to 
understand  it,  is  a  prodigious  work,  in 
this  respect.  Even  if  you  do  not  fully 
grasp  its  drift  and  scope,  vot,  as  a  north- 
erner, a  Saxon,  an  Englishman,  or  an 
American,  you  are  conscious  of  being,  in 
a  manner,  denatured.  You  are  taken  up 
and  into  an  absolutely  different  style  of 
being  and  life.  It  is  like  walking  in  a 
dim  twilight,  through  intricate  ranges 
of  grotesque  Lombajrd  art  There  is  a 
bewilderment  of  fascination,  and  an  oc- 
oasionul  gleam  of  such  grace  and  happy 
beauty,  that  the  darkest  ages  seem  only 
ancestors  of  our  brightest  modem  days. 

This  occasional  obscurity  is  the  grand 
impediment  to  the  popularity  of  Brown- 
ing— and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the 
affluence  of  poetic  meaning  and  beauty 
in  the  poems,  which  are  entirely  intelli- 
gible, should  not  suggest  that  the  tough- 
er ones  are  quite  worth  undertaking. 
Considering  the  enthusiasm  which  hailed 
Alexander  Smith,  who  is  a  striking,  but, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  a  spasmodic  writ- 
er, it  is  curious  that  so  pure  a  poet  as 
Browning  should  be  so  little  read  and 
oomprehended. 

The  fact  of  occasional  obscurity  is 
not*  to  be  demed.  Upon  the  whole. 
Browning's  poetry  is  harder  to  follow 
than  that  of  any  other  great  English 
poet  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that  he 
boldly  aims  to  express  what  is,  in  its  na- 
ture, so  evanescent  and  shadowy — to 
put  into  words  processes  of  thought  and 
teeling,  so  delicately  inwrought  and  fluc- 
tuating, that  only  sharp  self-observers 
and  students  of  human  character  can 
pursue  them.  For  instance,  *•  Luria," 
and  **  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  are  like 
transverse  sections  of  human  life  and 
human  souls.  As  in  the  wax  physio- 
logical models  every  exquisite  detail 
is  preserved,  so  the  nnest  fibres  of  feel- 
ing, so  to  speak — the  most  intricate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  delicate  convolu- 
tions of  impulse,  policy,  and  principle 
--are  laid  open  in  this  poetry.  The 
poet  shrinks  from  expressing  nothing, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  varietur  of  the 
profoundest  passionate  experience  in 
Browning's  poetry,  not  to  be  surpassed 
out  of  Shakespeare. 

Critics  complain  that  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  Fope  and 
Thomson,  and  Cowper  and  Dryden,  and 
Goldsmith  and  Byron  ;  but  the  modem 
school,  Keats,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Ten- 


nyson, and  Browning,  they  declare  to 
be  beyond  them.  They  find,  in  the 
modern  men,  a  tendency  to  euphuism, 
a  dazzling  range  of  splendid  and  volup- 
tuous words,  but  nothing  else.  It  is 
contended,  that  the  modern  men  mistake 
obscurity  for  profundity,  and  a  glitter- 
ing epithet  for  a  beautiful  thought 
Now  tnat  Pope  and  the  other  poets  are, 
in  a  certain  sense,  easier  reading  than 
the  others,  is  true  enough.  But  it  is 
easier  reading,  because  it  is  easier 
thinking.  Shakespeare  is  no  primer, 
nor  so  snallowly  intelligible.  The  great- 
est things  Bxe  simplest  certainly ;  but 
ease  is  not  necessarily  simphcity.  Tom 
Moore  never  per^exes  us  about  his  mean- 
ing ;  but  then,  Tom  Moore  never  has 
much  meaning.  To  insist  that,  if  a 
man  has  anything  to  say,  he  must  say 
it  so  that  everybody  can  understand  it 
is  merely  idle ;  for  only  experience  tan 
understand  what  experience  inspires. 
To  complain  of  Browning,  because  he 
is  not  so  intelligible,  at  a  glance,  as 
Pope,  is  like  compltuning  that  Plato  is 
not  so  easy  as  Steele.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible that  Browning  should  write  as  Pope 
wrote,  as  it  is  that  Pope  should  have 
written  like  Byron.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  poet's  style  is  more  profoundly  indi- 
vidual and  appropriate  than  Browning's. 
The  very  form  of  his  expression  helps 
us  often  to  the  significance  of  the 
thought;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
what  the  character  of  his  mental  action 
is,  how  sudden,  and  unexpected,  and 
vigorous,  and  subtle,  and  romantic ;  that 
he  is  peculiarly  a  psychologist ;  it  may 
be  better,  instead  of  calling  him  turgid 
and  blind,  and  asking  him  to  say  what 
he  means,  to  reflect  that  he  has  as  much 
to  say  as  any  recent  poet  and  says  it 
as  perfectly,  although  entii^ly  in  his 
own  way.  The  following  poem,  for  in- 
stance, says  just  as  completely  what  it 
means  to  say,  as  the  most  polished  of 
Pope's  satires.  But  it  is  so  intensely 
dramatic,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  ui}- 
derstood,  nor  all  its  force  felt  by  a  reader 
who  has  not  reflected  upon  the  venom 
of  jealousy,  forever  feeding  upon  itself,  in 
the  mind  of  an  ignorant  mouK  in  a  clois- 
ter. 

"SOLILOQUY  OF  THE  SPANISH 
CLOISTER. 

I. 
"  Gr-r-r—there  go;  mv  heart's  abhorrenool 

Water  your  oamDed  flower-pots,  do ! 
If  hate  killed  men,  Brother  Lawrence, 

Ood'8  blood,  would  not  mine  kill  you  t 
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What?    Your  myrtle  bush  wanta  trimming  ? 

Oh !  that  ro«e  ha»  prior  claims — 
Needs  its  Icadea  va^e  filled  brimming? 

Hell  diy  you  up  with  its  flames. 


"  At  the  meol  we  sit  top^ether : 

SalvcJibi  /  I  must  hear 
Wise  talk  of  the  kind  of  weather, 

8ort  of  season,  time  of  year ; 
* Kot  a  plenteous  cork-crop:  scarcely 

Dare  we  hope  oak  p^aUs,  I  doubt : 
What  6  the  Latin  name  for  par  ile^  ?* 

What's  the  Greek  name  for  swmo's  snout  ? 


"  Whew !  we'll  have  our  platter  burnished, 

Laid  with  care  on  our  own  shelf; 
With  a  fire-new  spoon  we're  furnished, 

And  a  goblet  for  ourself, 
Rinsed  like  something  sacrificial, 

Ere  'tis  fit  to  touch  our  chaps- 
Marked  with  L.  for  our  initial ! 

(Ho,  he !  there  his  lily  snaps !) 


••  Sainl,  forsooth !    While  brown  Dolores 

Squats  outside  the  convent  bank, 
With  Sanchicha,  telling  stories, 

Steeping  tresses  in  the  tank, 
Blue-block,  lustrous,  thick  like  horse-hairs, 

Can't  I  see  his  dead  eve  glow 
Bright,  as  'twere  a  Baroary  corsair's  ? 

(That  is,  if  he'd  let  it  show.) 

5. 

••  When  he  finishes  refection. 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Cross-wise,  to  my  recollection, 

As  I  do,  in  Jesu's  praise. 
I,  the  Trinity  illustrate, 

Drinking  watered  orange-pulp— 
In  three  sips  the  Arian  firustrate ; 

While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp. 

6. 

**  Oh,  those  melons !    If  he's  able, 

We're  to  have  a  feast ;  so  nice ! 
One  goes  to  the  Abbot's  table, 

All  of  us  get  each  a  slice ; 
How  go  on  your  flowers  ?    None  double  ? 

Not  one  fruit-sort  can  you  spy  7 
Strange !    And  I,  too,  at  such  trouble, 

Keep  'em  close-nipped  on  the  sly ! 

7. 

•*  There  is  a  great  text  in  Galatlans, 

Once  you  trip  on  it,  entails 
Tyenty-nine  distinct  damnations. 

One  sure,  if  another  fails. 
Jf  I  trip  him  just  a-dying. 

Sure  of  heaven  as  sure  can  be, 
Spin  him  round  and  send  him  flying 

Off  to  hell,  a  Manichee ! 

8. 

•*  Or  my  scrofulous  French  novel. 

On  grev  paper  with  blunt  type ! 
Simply  glance  at  it,  you  grovel 

Hand  and  foot  in  fielial's  gripe: 
If  I  double  down  its  pages 

At  the  woeful  sixteenth  print. 
When  he  gathers  his  green  gages 

Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in't? 


9. 


"  Or,  there's  SaUin — one  mipjht  venture 

Pleil^o  one's  soul  to  him,  yet  leave 
Such  a  flaw  in  the  indenture 

As  he'd  miss  tillj  post  retrieve, 
Blnstwl  lay  that  roeo-acacia 

We're  so  proud  of!     //y,  Zy,  HinCy 
'St,  there's  vespers !     PUna  gralid 

Ave  Vir^o  !    Gr-r-r,  you  swine!" 

Nothing  could  bo  more  complete  and 
dramatic  than  that  poem.  How  perfect- 
ly the  enraged  contempt  and  taunting 
sneer,  coupled  with  pharisaical  com- 
placency, groveling  superstition,  and 
ill-repressed  sensuality,  are  expressed  ! 
The  locality  and  circumstance  are  in- 
wrought with  the  whole,  by  a  few  vivid 
touches,  and  the  entire  poem  shows  the 
easy  mastery  of  a  consummate  artist. 
The  same  tmngs  could  scarcely  be  said 
in  a  more  concentrated,  effective,  tfnd 
suggestive  manner. 

But  the  power 'which  appears  in  the 
quaint  and  horrible  poems  of  our  author, 
which  is  a  power  working  to  most  legiti- 
mate ends--for  what  a  prodigious  moral 
in  human  history  and  development  is 
thundered  from  each  of  the  poems  we 
have  quoted — is  no  less  evident  through 
all  his  dramas,  dramatic  lyrics,  and  pure 
love  poems.  Love  is  peculiarly  his  in- 
spiration. Not  the  love  of  girls,  or  sick 
striplings,  but  the  terrible  love  of  great* 
strong,  passionate  natures.  Of  all 
modem  poets.  Browning  is  the  most 
subtle  analyst  of  the  passion,  and  yet, 
singularly  enough,  his  poetry  is  full  of 
its  finest  fire ;  for  hb  knowledge  does 
not  come  from  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, but  from  the  acutest  perception. 
Akin  to  this  is  his  remarkable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  passion,  as  it  appears  in 
women.  No  other  English  poet,  but 
Shakespeare,  has  given  expression  to 
so  many  and  different  moods  of  love. 
He  is  sternly  true  to  nature  and  expe- 
rience. The  slight  influences  that  so 
strongly  affect  deep  feeling,  the  incon- 
sistencies, caprices,  irrationalities,  and 
surprises  of  human  love,  are  shown  by 
the  poet  in  their  most  delicate  and  Evan- 
escent forms  and  relations.  As  a  pure 
love-song,  as  a  lyric  of  the  profoundest 
passion,  tenderness,  and  tragedy,  can 
there  be  anything  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  "  Men  and  Women :" 

«'  IN  A  YEAR. 
1. 

•*  Never  any  more 

While  I  five, 
Need  1  hope  to  see  his  face 

As  before. 
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Onco  his  love  grown  chill, 

Mine  may  strive- • 
Bitterly  we  re-embrace. 

Single  still. 


"  Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done, 
Vexed  him  f  was  it  touch  of  hand. 

Turn  of  head  ? 
Strange  !  that  very  way 

Love  begun. 
I  as  little  understand 

Love's  decay. 


"  When  I  sewed  or  drew, 

I  recall 
How  he  looked  as  if  I  sanfj^, 

—Sweetly  too. 
If  I  spoke  a  word, 

Fu^t  of  all 
Uphis  cheek  the  color  sprang, 

Then  he  heard. 


"  Sitting  by  my  side. 

At  my  feet, 
So  he  breathed  the  air  I  breathed, 

Satisfied! 
I,  too,  at  love's  brim 

Touched  the  sweet ; 
I  would  die  if  death  bequeathed 

Sweet  to  him. 

5. 

"  *  Speak.  I  love  thee  best! 
He  exclaimed. 

•  Let  thy  love  my  own  foreteU,' — 

I  confessed ; 

*  Clasp  my  heart  on  thine 

Now  unblamed. 
Since  upon  ihj  soul  as  well 
Hangeth  mme !' 

6. 

**  Was  it  wrong  to  own, 

Being  truth  f 
Why  should  all  the  giving  prove 

His  alone? 
I  had  wealth  and  ease. 

Beauty,  youth — 
Since  my  lover  gave  me  love, 

I  gave  these. 


"That -was  all  I  meant, 

—To  be  just. 
And  the  passion  I  had  raised 

To  content 
Since  he  chose  to  change 

Gold  for  dust. 
If  I  gave  him  what  he  praised 

Was  it  strange ? 

8. 

"  Would  he  love  me  yet, 

On  and  on, 
While  I  found  some  way  undreamed 

— Paid  my  debt ! 
Gfave  more  life  and  more, 

mi,  all  gone. 
He  should  smile  '  She  never  seemed 

Mine  before. 


"  *  What— she  felt  the  whUe. 
Must  I  think  ? 

Love's  so  diflFerent  with  us  men,' 
He  should  smile. 

*  Dying  for  my  sake- 
White  and  pink  T 

Can't  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 
But  they  break  V 

10. 

"  Dear,  the  pang  is  brie£ 

Do  thy  part. 
Have  thy  pleasure.    How  perplext 

Grows  belief  I 
Well,  this  cold  clay  clod 

Was  man's  heart. 
Crumble  it — and  what  comes  next  1 

Is  it  God?"    . 

This  is  the  intensest  romance,  and  yet 
it  is  the  fact  of  every-day  experience. 
Browning  shows  his  right  to  stand, 
among  the  poets  and  his  sympathy 
with  his  own  time,  by  nothing  more 
than  his  close  adhesion  to  reality.  This 
little  song  might  have  been  sung  in  a 
hundred  American  and  English  drawing- 
rooms.  The  great  artist  is  he  who  has 
such  absolute  confidence  in  nature,  that 
he  knows  art  is  best  served  by  obeying 
nature.  The  English  literature  of  this 
epoch  is  fully  charged  with  this  spirit 
Tennyson's  "Maud"  is  a  story  of  Eng- 
land of  the  nineteenth  century;  so  is 
Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt;"  so  is 
Mrs.  Browning's  **  Bertha  in  the  Lane," 
and  **Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship." 
This  is  at  once  their  excellence  and  their 
power.  Study  a  little  the  song  we  have 
just  quoted ;  mark,  first  of  all,  the  sensi- 
tive proprietor  which  chose  the  measure, 
then  the  wail  of  the  music — a  rapid 
movement,  as  if  of  intense  musing, 
broken  occasionally,  as  if  by  involunta- 
ry sobs.  Then  mark  the  exquisite  gra- 
dations of  feeling  and  description.  They 
are  akin  to  the  wonderful  gradations  of 
color,  that  the  painters  love  in  Titian's 

Eictures.  The  first  stanza  accepts  the 
eayy  fact  of  fickleness  and  desertion. 
The  first  word  is  **  Never;"  then  comes 
the  musing  wonder  and  questioning — 
the  sad,  detailed  recall  of  the  past,  the 
sorrow  wrung,  pang  by  pang,  from  re- 
membrance. The  quick  woman's  heart 
knows  how  slight  the  first  cause  of 
swerving  may  be — ^knows  also,  that  the 
slightest  deflection  is  the  end,  because 
love  is  the  blending  of  the  two  parallel 
lines  of  life.  The  third  stanza  is  a 
delicious  truth  of  love,  which  no  other 
poet  has  trusted  the  delicacy  of  his  art 
enough   to    dare.    Then   follows   the 
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doubt,  the  half  self-crimination.  There 
is  no  reproach  of  the  lover,  only  a  mis- 
giving of  herself.  Then  breaks  out  the 
deep,  wild  yearning  to  be  loved  again, 
that  all  the  untold  resources  of  her  wo- 
man'ii  love  may  be  revealed ;  and 
finally  that  victorious  submission  and 
perfect,  although  broken-hearted  and 
half  hopeless,  renunciation,  of  which 
the  love  of  woman  is  capable.  This  is 
the  tragedy  in  the  midst  of  wliich  we  live, 
which  hides  itself  under  smiles,  and  is  so 
well  concealed  that  we  hardly  dare  sus- 
pect it ;  for  *'  Love  is  love  for  evermore." 

This  poem  reveals,  also,  another  of  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  Browning — his 
singular  apprehension  of  womanly  ex- 
perience, and  his  consequent  justice  to 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  womanly  na- 
•ture.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  Browning 
and  Tennyson  have  either  a  finer  sense, 
of  the  real  character  of  woman,  or  a 
greater  gift  of  expressing  that  sense 
than  any  modem  English  poet.  "  In 
a  Balcony,"  in  the  last  volume,  a  very 
long  dramatic  lyric,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
noticeable  single  illustration  of  this  gift 
in  all  Browning's  poems,  although  illus- 
trations abound  everywhere.  In  the 
earlier  volumes,  "In  a  Gondola*' 
shows  an  entirely  different  play  of  the 
same  sentiment.  This  latter  poem  is 
purely  Venetian.  The  whimsical,  wan- 
ton play  of  deep  love  was  never  more 
truly  expressed,  and  the  feeling,  the 
wild  sport  and  fantastic  singing,  the 
utter  abandonment  to  the  delicious  ca- 
prices of  love,  all  partake  of  the  dark 
tragedy  of  the  place,  the  climate,  and 
the  time. 

More  than  any  contemporary  poet, 
Browning  touches  **the  tender  stops 
of  various  quills,"  and,  in  continuation 
of  our  illustration  of  his  dramatic  afflu- 
ence, we  quote  a  Cavalier  tunc,  which 
is  as  thoroughly  England  and  the 
seventeenth  century  as  the  **  Villo  and 
City"  of  his  last  volume  are  Italy  and 
the  nineteenth. 

"MARCHING  ALONG. 
1. 
•'  Kentish  Sir  Bynp  etood  for  his  king, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing ; 
And  pressing  a  troop  anable  to  stoop, 
And  let  the  rogues  flourish,  and  honest  folk 

droop, 
Marched  ihora  along,  fifty  score  strong. 
Greathearted  gentlemen  singing  this  song. 

2. 
"  God  for  King  Charles !  Pym  and  such  carles. 
To  tho  devil  that  prompts  'em  their  treaaonouB 
paries! 


Cavaliers  up!    Lips  firom  the  cop. 

Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take,  nor  rap. 

Till  you're    {chorus)   marching    along  ffiy 

$cor€  strongy 
Great-hearted  gentlemen  singing  this  tong. 


«*  Hampden  to  hell  and  his  obsequies  knell. 
Serve  Hazelrig,  Ficnnes,  and  young  Harry  aa 

well ! 
England,  good  cheer!  Bupert  is  near! 
KeutiFh  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here, 
{Chjrux)  Marching  along,  Jift^  score  strongs 
Great/iearied  gentlemen  singing  this  song  ? 

4. 

"  Tlien,  God  for  King  Charles !    Pym  and  his 

snarls 
To  the  devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestileat 

carles! 
Hold  by  the  right,  double  your  might ; 
So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fig:ht. 
[Chorus)  March  tee  along, fifty  score  strong, 
G  recUhcarted  genlkmen  singing  this  song," 

This  little  poem,  one  of  a  series  of 
three,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  union  of  soimd  with  sense.  The 
vigorous,  steady  tramp,  the  solid  ad- 
vance of  the  verse,  is  uke  the  march  of 
the  great-hearted  gentlemen.  They 
tread  all  together,  peaJing  their  chivalric 
chorus.  It  rings  with  enthusiasm — a 
lyric  of  loyalty. 

It  also  shows  the  exquisite  sense  of 
melody  which  distingmshes  Browning. 
He  is  a  musician  not  only  by  the  ear, 
but  by  study.  It  is  a  favorite  science 
as  well  as  instinct  with  him.  Hence  in 
his  poetry,  which  is  so  often  dismissed 
as  rough  and  uncouth,  there  is  the 
most  pervasive  music.  Look  at  any  of 
the  poems  akeady  quoted,  to  feel  this. 
*♦  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's,"  in  the  *»  Men 
and  Women,"  is  a  poem  which  only  a 
sensitive  musician  could  write.  The 
musical  composition  which  the  poet 
hears,  becomes  history,  and  painting, 
and  poetry  to  him,  and,  as  he  listens  to 
the  trippbg  measure,  all  Venice  comes 
dancing  to  him — true  Venice  with  the 
intrigue,  the  mystery,  the  frivolity  and 
fire. 


"  What  ?  Those  lesser  thurds  so  plaintive, 
sixths  diminished,  sigh  on  sigh, 

Told  them  something  ?  Those  suspension*, 
those  solutions — *  Must  we  die  ?' 

Those  commiserating  sevenths — *  Life  might 
last !  we  can  but  try !' 

"  *  Were   you  happy  ?'—  *  Yes/  —  *  And  are 

you   still   as    happy  t'       <  Yes— And 

yout' 
— *  Then  more  kisses '  —  *  Did  I  stop  them, 

when  a  million  seemed  so  few  V 
Hark— the  dominant's  persistence,  till  it  must 

be  answered  to ! 
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*'  80  an  octav6  stmck  the  answer.    Oh,  thoy 

praised  yon,  I  dare  say ! 
*  Braye  Galuppi !  that  was  music !  good  alike 

at  grave  and  gay ! 
I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a 
master  play.' 

**Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure :  till  in 

due  time,  one  by  one, 
Some  with  lives  that  came  to  nothing,  some 

with  deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  came  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they 

never  see  the  sun." 

This  is  the  verse  of  a  man  who  feels 
the  poetry  of  a  science,  to  whom  its 
technical  rules  are  not  whims,  nor  ac- 
cidentSt  but  replete  with  significance. 
Of  the  same  general  kind  is  "  Master 
Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha."  Master  Hu- 
gaes  is  a  fsunous  old  ohurch-composer 
and  contrapuntist ;  and  the  organist  of 
some  dim,  dingy  German  church,  left 
in  the  loft  alone,  settles  himself  to  a  coL 
loquy  with  the  old  composer,  to  make 
him  deliver  the  secret  of  some  knotty 
fugue.  He  describes  the  scientific 
course  of  the  composition,  with  a 
rollicking  exuberance  of  language  which 
is  quite  startling,  and  then  plunges  on 
to  aiscover  the  spiritual  meaning,  in 
the  midst  of  whicn  effort  he  sees  that 
hifl  candle  has  burnt  out,  and  halloos 
lustily,  to  the  saciistan,  not  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch. 

*•  While  in  the  roof  if  I'm  right  there— 

. . .  Lo,  you,  the  wick  in  the  socket ! 
Hallo,  you,  sacristan,  show  us  a  light  there, 

Down  it  dips,  gone  like  a  rocket ! 
What,  you  want,  do  you,  to  come  unawares, 
Sweeping  the  church  up  for  first   morning 

prayers, 
And  find  a  poor  devil,  at  end  of  his  cares — 
At  the  foot  of  year  rotten-planked,  rat-riddled 
stairs? 
Do  I  carry  the  moon  in  my  pocket  V* 

We  haye  quoted  copiously  from  the 
Yolomes  of  our  autlior,  because  there  is 
BO  much  general  misconception  as  to  the 
character  and  intelligibility  of  his  po- 
etry. We  have  also  spoken  of  the 
shorter  poems,  both  as  more  easily  <jUo- 
ted,  and  rarely  beyond  the  immediate 
comprehension  of  a  thoughtful  reader. 
By  comprehension  we  do  not  mean  ex- 
haustion. Few  poets  more  absolutely 
require,  or  more  copiously  repay  study 
and  repeated  reading.  The  longer 
poems,  especially  "Paracelsus"  and 
•♦  Sordello,"  are  not  to  be  grasped  with- 
out the  closest  attention.  *'  Sordello  " 
is  as  hard  reading  as  anything  we  know. 
It  is  a  dramatical,  metaphysical  poem ; 
but  not  of  the  "  Ldfe-Drama "  school. 


Sordello  is  a  Lombard  troubadour,  a 
forerunner  of  Dante. 

'*  Sordello,  thy  forerunner,  Florentine ! 
A  herald-star  I  know  thou  did'st  absorb, 
Relentless  into  the  consummate  orb, 
That  scared  it  from  its  right  to  roll  along 
A  sempiternal  path  with  dance  and  song, 
Fulfillmg  its  allotted  period. 
Screnest  of  the  progeny  of  God, 
Who  yet  resigns  it  not ;  his  darling  stoops 
With  no  quenched  lights,  desponds  with  no 

blank  troops 
Of  disenfranchised  brilliances,  for,  blent 
Utterly  with  thee,  its  shy  element. 
Like  thine,  upturneth  prosperous  and  clear. 
Still,  what  if  I  approacu  the  august  sphere, 
Named  now  witn  only  one  name,  disen- 

twine 
That  under-current,  soft  and  argentine, 
From  its  fierce  mate  in  the  majestic  Mars^ 
Leavened  as  the  sea  whose  fire  was  mizt 

with  glass, 
In  John's  transcendant  vision,  launch  onc« 

more 
That  lustre  7    Dante,  pacer  of  the  shore 
Where    glutted    hell   disgorgeth    filthiest 

gloom, 
Uubitten  by  its  whining  sulphur  spume, — 
Or  whence  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters 

slope 
Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope — 
Plueker  of  amaranths  grown  beneath  Gh>d'8 

eye. 
In  gracious  twilights  where  his  chosen  lie, 
I  would  do  this  !    If  I  should  falter  now—" 


The  poem  is  the  story  of  his  life- 
romantic,  mediaeval  life,  in  which  the 
singer  tries  to  **  weave  his  chaos  into 
cosmos.'*  We  will  quote  one  other 
passage  from  **  Sordello,"  admira- 
bly illustrating  Brownmc*s  power  of 
natural  description,  which  we  cannot 
further  criticize  than  to  say  that  the  pe- 
culiarity o{  this  excellence  in  the  jpet  is 
the  personal  consciousness  whicn  ho 
attributes  to  nature.  The  same  thing 
is  observable  in  Tennyson,  and  in  others 
of  the  modem  poets;  but  in  none  is  it 
more  absolute  tnan  in  Browning. 

"  Apollo  T  That  shall  be  the  name,  nor  bid 
Me  rag  by  rag  expose  how  patchwork  hid 
The  man— what  thefla  of  every  elime  and 

day 
Contriouted  to  humble  the  arrav 
He  climbs  with  (June's  at  deep]  some  dofle 

ravine, 
'Mid  clatter  of  its  million  pebbles'  sheen, 
Over  which  singing  soft  the  runnel  slipt,  ^ 
Elate  with  rains ;    into  whose  streamlet  dipt 
He  fooL  yet  trod,  you  thought,  with  unwet 

sock — 
Though  really  on  the  stubs  of  living  rock. 
Ages  ago  it  crumbled ;  vines  for  roof, 
iJndens  for  wall ;  before  him,  aye  aloof, 
Flittered  in  the  cool  some  axure  damBel-fly> 
Child  of  the  simmering  auiet,  there  to  die ; 
Emerging  whence,  Apollo  still,  he  spied 
Mighty  descents  of  forest ;  multiplied 
Tuft  on  tuft ;  here  the  frolic  myrtle-trees ; 
There  gendered  tiie  grave  maple-etocka  al 

ease; 
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And  prouil  of  iU  obsfTvor,  stfrait  the  wood 
Tried  old  siirpri  cs  on  liim  :  blu*k  it  stotxl. 
A  Binldeu   barrier  ('twas  a  cloud  paxsted 

o'er;. 
So  dead  nnd  dc  n-c  Iho  tinient  brute  no  more 
Mu»t  p?^ss ;    yet    i)rfse)itly   (tbo  cl  )ad  dU- 

rtchoilj  * 
rlmni>,  forfioolh,  was  glistcninp,  de- 

tnclnMl, 
A  flhriib  ;  oak  boles  phrunk  into  ilci-stems  ! 
Yet  could  uoi  he  dtuouiieo  the  Rtrntufi^ems 
lie  saw  thro,  till,  houra  theuco,  aloft  would 

han^ 
White  summordightuings ;   as  it  sauk  and 

sprang 
In  me<ir*ure,  that  whole  palpitating  breast 
Of  Henven,  'twas  Apollo  nature  prcst 
At  eve  to  worship." 

**  Parnctdsus  "  is  the  history  of  the 
ionnor  lifo  of  tho  middle -age  scholar 
and  searcher  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
It  is  his  life,  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  thought  not  of  action ;  and 
Brow^iing  represents  him  as  an  enthu- 
siast rather  than  a  quack.  It  is  a  noble 
poem,  which,  with  "  Sordello,"  better 
illustrates  the  quaint,  curious,  intel- 
lectual processes  of  which  Browning  is 
fond,  than  any  other  of  his  works. 

Of  the  dramas,  we  have  no  room  to 
say  more  than  what  we  have  incident- 
ally hinted.  As  acting  plays,  they 
would  hardly  succeed,  although  "  Straf- 
ford "  and  ** Colombo's  Birth-Day" 
have  had  their  career  upon  the  stage. 
Browning  is  rather  a  dramatic  lyrist  in 
the  completest  sense,  than  a  playwright 
— and  of  these  dramatic  lyrics,  the 
**  Pippa  Passes  "  is  the  most  remark- 
able. The  story  is  simply  that  a  young 
Italian  girl,  from  the  silk-mills  at  Asolo, 
walks  through  the  town  on  New- Year's 
morning,  singing  as  she  •*  passes " 
along.  Her  song  floats  into  the  win- 
dows of  different  houses,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  there,  and  by  its 
appositeness  affects  them  profoundly. 
The  poem  proceeds  in  its  description  of 
the  dramatis  persona  and  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  varying  strains  and  senti- 
ments of  the  singing  mingle  with  the 
rest  like  a  critioizinff  chorus.  The 
conceit  is  natural  and  beautiful,  and  its 
elaboration  in  the  work  gives  us  one  of 
the  most  striking  poems  in  the  language. 
The  first  hearers  of  the  song  to  whom 
we  are  introduced,  are  Ottima  and  Se- 
bald,  the  wife  of  an  old  man  and  her 
paramour.  They  have  just  murdered 
the  husband,  and  the  day  breaks  upon 
them  together.  It  is  a  mo^ificent  and 
terrible  picture  of  the  most  imperial  and 
voluptuous  passion.  The  nature  of 
Ottima  is  strong  in  sin.    It  sways  and 


tosses  her  lover,  who  is  appalled  at  the 
enormity  of  his  crime  and  the  audacious 
supremacy  of  his  mistress's  love  and 
lust  They  lie  in  the  hot  morning, 
which  seems  to  the  quaking  Sebald  *'  a 
night  with  a  sun  added,"  and  recount 
their  crime  and  the  details  of  their  pas- 
sion, during  which  Sebald  is  gradually 
swept  away  and  sustained  in  evil  by 
Ottima.  We  quote  the  crisis  of  this 
scene,  as  a  passage  uneqaaled  for  its 
perfect  expression  of  absolute  passion, 
and  that  the  reader  may  see  and  know 
that  with  this  masterly  and,  in  a  sense, 
tremendous  power,  the  poet  is  true  to 
God,  and  not,  as  so  many  poets  havo 
been  with  similar  power,  to  the  devil : 

**  Of  lima.  Then  oar  crowning  night — 
"  Sehald.  The  July  night? 
*♦  Ot'i.  The  day  of  it,  too,  Sebald! 
When  tho  Heaven'a  pillars  seemed  o'erbowed 

with  heat, 
Its  black-blue  canopy  seemed  let  descend 
Close  on  us  both,  to  weigh  down  each  to  each. 
And  smother  up  all  life  except  our  life. 
So  lay  wo  till  the  storm  came. 
•'  ^cb.  How  it  came ! 

**  Oiti.  Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recol- 
lect; 
Swift  ran  the  scorching  tem^t  overhead ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  thro'  the  pine-troe  roo^here  burnt  axtd 

there. 
As  if  God's  messenger  thro*  tho  close  wood- 
screen 
Plunged   and   replunged  his  weapon   at   a 

venture. 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me :  then  broke 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead — 
«'  Scb.  Yes ! 

*'  O^ti.  While  I  stretched  myself  upon  yoa» 
hands 
To  hands,  my  mouth  to  your  hot  mouth,  and 

shook 
AH  my  locks  loose,  and  covered  yon  with 

them — 
You,  Sebald,  tho  same  you — 
*'  Seb.  Slower,  Ottima! — 
"  Oiti.   And  as  we  lay 
•'  Seb.  Less  vehemently !    Love  me— 
Forgive  me — take  not  words — mere  word*— 

to  heart — 
Your  breath  is  worse  than  wine!  Breathe  alow, 

speak  slow 

Do  not  loan  on  me 

"  Otti.  Sebald,  as  we  lay, 
Rising  and  falUng  only  with  oar  pants, 
Who  said,  *  Let  death  come  now — 'tis  right  to 

die! 
Right  to  be  punishod— nought  completes  such 

bliss 
But  woe !'    Who  said  that  7 

"  Scb.  How  did  wo  over  rise  ? 
Waa't  that  we  slept  T    Why  did  it  end  ? 

''Otti.  I  felt  yon, 

Fresh  tapering  to  a  point  the  ruffled  ends 

Of  mv  loose  locks  'twixt  both  your  humid  lip« 

(M V  hair  is  fallen  now — ^knot  it  again !) 
'^  Seb.  I  kiss  you  now,  dear  Ottuua,  now,  and 
now! 
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This  way  ?  WiH  you  forgive  me — ^be  onco  more 
M  V  ereat  queen  7 

**  Ottt.  Bind  it  thrice  about  my  brow ; 

Crown  me  your  queen,  your  spirit's  arbitrees, 
Magnificent  in  sin.    Say  that ! 

**  i!ieb.  I  crown  you 

My  great,  white  queen,  my  spirit's  arbitreas, 
Magnificent — 

"  {From  without  is  heard  the  voice  of  Pippa^ 
singing.) 
•*  The  yearns  at  the  springy 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  detc-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
Ood's  in  his  heaven 
AWs  right  with  the  world  ! 

(Pippa  passes.)" 

The  soDg  is  the  lightning  flash,  that 
cleaves,  with  avenging  purity,  the  sultri- 
ness of  passion.  Remorse  for  his  crime, 
hatred  of  his  paramour,  aggravate  each 
other  in  Sebald's  bosom.  The  spell  is 
broken,  and  he  wakes  to  conscious 
despair.  We  cannot  follow  the  rest  of 
the  poem.  We  believe,  after  this  taste, 
our  readers  will  do  so  for  themselves. 

This  is  the  poet  who  is  called  obscure, 
because  he  is  not  particularly  easy 
reading ;  and  immoral,  because  he  re- 
cogmzes  every  great  fact  of  human 
development,  but  is  never  for  a  moment 
warped  from  the  true  vision  of  what  is 
essentially  true. 

Browning's  dramas  would  amply 
supply  material  for  another  article.  Our 
present  object  has  been  rather  to  show 
the  general  character  and  affluent  variety 
of  the  poeVs  genius;  and  to  remind 
the  reader  that  if  there  is  much  of 
his  verse  which  will  demand  close 
study  to  understand,  there  is  very  much 
which  is  really  as  simple  and  original 
and  beautiful  as  any  poetry.  Browning 
is  an  objective  poet  in  an  age  of  sub- 
jective poetry.  His  heartbeats  strongly 
for  the  noblest  truths.  With  all  his 
profound  syinpathy  with  the  spirit  of 
many  countries  and  times,  he  is  never, 
for  a  moment,  recreant  to  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  his  own  age  and  country.  Yet 
this  sympatny  never  appears  directly ; 
never,  by  any  chance,  in  the  way  of 
preaching.  He  holds  the  muror  to 
mediaeval  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  so  firmly  that  the  pic- 
ture is  perfect,  and  is  its  own  criticism. 
He  holds  the  mirror  to  his  own  day  as 
truly,  and  the  reflection  is  a  profound 


commentary  upon  the  tune,  as  in  •*  The 
Italian  in  England."  The  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  dramatic  power,  in 
9ie  Shakesperian  sense,  in  such  lyrics  as 
**  Pippa  Passes,"  Fr&  Lippo  Lippi," 
"Andrea  Del  Sarto,"  and  the  like. 
These,  also,  have  the  final  evidence  of 
their  genuineness  in  the  marvelous 
fidelity  of  his  transcripts  from  external 
nature.  A  remarkable  study  in  this 
direction  is,  "The  Englishman  in  Ita- 
ly," which  is  full  of  a  purely  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  accuracy. 

A  poet's  poet,  he  has  been  called. 
But  if  a  poet's  poet,  then  how  much  a 
poet !  We  beg  the  reader  not  to  judge 
this  man  unheard,  nor  to  believe  him 
only  a  phrase-monger,  because  some 
critics  cannot  slip  along  his  verses  as 
smoothly  as  they  do  upon  some  others. 
Browning  is  not  less  a  poet  because  he 
is  not  like  other  good  and  true  poets. 
He  wotdd  be  less  a  poet  if  he  were  more 
like  them ;  for  he  would  then  be  less 
original  and  individual.  His  individu- 
ality is  not  a  spasmodic  use  of  words 
for  thoughts ;  but  it  is  the  exquisite  per- 
ception of  a  strong  and  rich  mind,  using 
words  with  a  delicate  skill,  and  an  in- 
ward music. ' 

In  the  valedictory  of  *♦  Men  and  Wo- 
men,* *  his  last  volume.  Browning  lays 
aside  his  dramatic  variety  of  character, 
and  speaks  before  all  the  world  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  in 
**  One  word  more."  Shelley,  in  the 
introduction  to  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam," 
had  paid  a  similar  homage  of  the  heart 
to  his  wife,  in  lines  which  he  rarely  sur- 
passed. In  both  instances,  it  is  the 
devotion  of  a  loyal  mind  and  a  loving 
heart  to  the  power  which  the  true  man 
and  the  true  poet  prove  their  truth  by 
acknowledging.  The  singular  thought- 
ful beauty  and  grace  of  Browning's 
valedictory  we  can  only  mention,  and 
we  gladly  seal  our  article  with  a  few 
lines  from  it,  showing  how  the  poet  and 
the  man  are  one : 

"  I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 
Paint  your  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  your  statues, 
Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me ; 
So  it  seems :  I  stand  on  ray  attainment 
This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me ; 
Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 
Other  heights  in  other  lives,  God  willing- 
All  the  gifts  from  all  the  heights,  your  own, 
Love!" 
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SCAMPAVIAS. 

PART  U.— OIBEL  TAREK. 

"  Safely  in  harbor 

— — in  the  de<?p  nook,  whero  once 

Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnipnt  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still- vex  d  Bermoothes,  there's  she's  hid. 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stowed ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labor, 
I  have  left  asleep  :  and  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  have  all  met  again, 
And  arc  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote." 


IT  was  on  the  seventh  of  June,  that 
the  frigate  was  flying  over  the  water, 
p^oing  on  her  course  like  a  belle  to  a 
ball  Wo  had  sailed  past  the  Azores, 
the  ocean  smooth  as  a  carpet,  the  skj 
at  times  a  little  trade-cloudy,  with  the 
light,  white  fleece  occasionally  skimming, 
like  gauze,  through  the  heavens,  and 
darkening  the  water  beneath ;  the  love- 
ly, mellow  moon,  too,  gleaming  large, 
udlf  and  soft,  putting  most  of  toe  stars 
to  shame,  and  glowing  like  silver,  over 
the  rippling  waters;  then  the  stately 
frigate,  all  alone  in  this  magnificent 
scene,  flooded  with  white  sails  upon  her 
lofty  masts,  up,  up,  then,  to  those  lit- 
tle trucks,  which  almost  touch  that  pale, 
twinkling  planet,  while  her  broad  wings 
spread  far  out  on  either  side  the  darken- 
ed hull,  as  the  sea  rolls  back  in  spark- 
Ung  bubbles  from  her  bow,  and  opens  a 
paUi  before  her  resistless  power. 

The  lower  cables  had  been  bent ;  for 
we  scented  the  land  afar  off.  As  the 
sun  colored  the  eastern  sky,  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  and  Africa  developed 
their  high  outlines,  and,  with  the  advan- 
cing light,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  In 
a  few  hours,  aided  by  breeze  and  cur- 
rent, we  soiled  rapidly  past  cape  Spartel 
and  Tangier,  on  the  one  side,  and  Tra- 
falgar and  Tarifa  on  the  other,  and  soon 
after  meridian,  the  frigate,  heeling  over 
to  the  strong  puffs ^ that  swept  through 
tiie  gorges  of  Andalusia,  reached  the 
anchorage,  and  let  run  the  chains,  with 
the  DeviPs  tower  just  open  with  Gibel 
Tarek,  or  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

A  health-boat,  with  a  boarding  officer, 
was  soon  alongside.  **  Whore  were  we 
from?  and  were  we  contagious?"  was 
the  pith  of  the  information  he  cared  to 
elicit ;  and,  being  assured  of  our  gene- 
ral salubrity  and  freedom  from  infec- 
tion, he  snapped  up  a  blank  bill  of 
health  with  a  pair  of  sheet-iron  tongs, 
which,  being  properly  filled  out  by  the 
surgeons,  was  received  ag£un  by  the 


tongs.  After  an  arm's  length  inspec- 
tion, we  were  informed  that  we  might 
communicate  with  the  shore,  and  thus 
we  received  what  is  called  "  pratique.*' 

In  a  few  minutes  those  jolly  souls, 
the  biunboat  people,  came  bobbing 
about  the  frigate;  their  pipes,  bread,  to- 
bacco, fruits,  straw  hats,  fried  fish, 
oranges,  eggs,  and  onions,  piled  in  pro- 
miscuous neaps  in  their  boats,  while 
the  venders  were  clamorously  profuse 
in  offers  of  sand  and  holy-stones  to  the 
first  lieutenant,  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  crew. 

The  bumboats  were  soon  followed  hj 
other  vessels,  filled  with  soldiers'  wives 
and  maidens  generally,  each  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  as 
washerwomen,  which  they  held  above 
their  heads  to  attract  some  sympathiziDg 
officer's  eye,  who  might,  perchance,  be 
afflicted  with  soiled  linen. 

Presently  our  yoting  consul  came  on 
board,  looking  a  smaller  edition  of  his 
patriotic  father  before  him,  and  then 
the  thunder  of  twenty-one  guns  ofli- 
cially  informed  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  our  arrival  to  which  the 
water-battery,  at  the  ragged  staf^  re- 
plied in  similar  tones,  when,  with  nine 
more  by  us  to  the  consul,  the  powder 
was  locked  up  in  the  magazine. 

I  went  on  shore,  and  landed  at  the 
old  mole,  amid  the  crowd  of  quaint  la- 
teen-rigged luggers,  with  their  pictnr- 
esouo  sails  and  hulls  shading  the  quay. 

I  touched  my  hat  to  the  same  scarlet- 
coated  soldier,  or  guard,  at  the  pier- 
head ;  pushed  my  way  through  the  same 
throng  of  Moors,  in  their  petticoat 
breeches;  a  thorough  cluster  of  chi- 
bouque-sucking Turks;  Jews.with  point- 
ed beards  and  eyes ;  Andalusians,  all 
a-jiugle  with  silver  buttons  and  velvet 
jackets ;  through  smugglers,  boatmen^ 
porters,  and  vagabonds  uiat  I  had  seen, 
or  others,  may  be,  just  like  them,  yeais 
and  years  before.  Then  over  the  moat, 
under  the  portcullis,  through  ponderoos 
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gates  and  strong  pickets — all  the  while 
touching  the  point  of  my  cocked-hat, 
right  and  left,  to  the  sentiuels  on  post — 
until,  at  last,  I  gained  a  little  street- 
room  in  the  main  avenue  of  the  town. 
Here  the  crowd  thinned  a  little ;  but  yet 
there  was  no  lack.  Plenty  of  Moors 
still,  with  tawny  legs  and  full,  snowy 
tiirbans;  hosts  of  Levitos,  with  hawk- 
bill  noses,  and  usurious  eyes;  lots  of 
fuides  to  the  excavations  and  batteries ; 
roves  of  small  burosj  with  their  drivers 
and  water-butts;  groups  of  bustling, 
florid-faced  Engh'shmen,  dark-skinned 
Spaniards,  and  merchant-skippers ; 
then  an  .  interval  of  healthy-looking 
English  women,  or  mantilla-robed  brun- 
nettas,  from  San  Roque  or  Algeziras — 
all  these  moWng  throngs  dotted  about 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
There  they  are,  at  the  comers,  on  the 
pav6,  in  the  streets,  craning  out  of 
every  window  of  that  great  range  of 
barracks,  fatigue-parties  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  guard-houses  filled 
with  them,  everywhere,  save  in  the 
wine  shops ;  then  officers,  too,  brilliant 
in  red  and  blue,  lace,  bullion,  and  swords, 
greeting  one  at  all  times  and  in  every 
quarter.  To  one  fond  of  military  dis- 
play, there  is  no  better  place  for  this 
enjoyment  than  in  Gibraltar.  English 
troops,  though  more  rigid  and  stiff  in 
movement  than  the  French,  still  M  the 
eye  very  pleasantly ;  for  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  they  are  picked  men,  of 
fine  stature,  and,  so  far  as  cleanliness 
of  dress  and  elegance  of  equipment  go, 
they  are  unexceptionable. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  garrison 
was  composed  of  four  regiments  of 
foot,  five  companies  of  artillery,  and 
one  of  sappers.  It  was  one  of  these 
regiments,  the  44th,  that  had  the  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  themselves 
at  the  memorable  Bladensburg  races, 
and  to  this  day  carry  that  name  on 
their  colors. 

After  a  visit  to  the  consul,  I  strolled 
to  the  Alemada — a  flat  esplanade,  be- 
veled from  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
where,  even  now,  the  monkeys  some- 
times descend  from  their  subterranean 
retreats,  to  watch  how  the  world  wags, 
and  to  note,  perhaps,  how  well  the 
pretty  groves  of  orange  trees  and 
shrubbery  thrive  in  their  tormer  haunts. 
Even  in  this  promenade,  there  are 
everywhere  seen  great  pyramidal  stocks 
of  cannon-balls  and  ranges  of  g^rim  can- 
non staring  out  upon  the  bay. 


As  all  the  world  knows,  Gibraltar  is 
an  isolated  rock,  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  high,  with  a  ridge  as  sharp  as 
a  wedge ;  narrow  for  its  length  of  three 
miles ;  which  may  once  have  been  stand- 
ing by  itself,  nearly  midway  of  the  strait 
between  Africa  and  Europe.  It  has  not, 
however,  changed  its  relative  position 
in  that  respect ;  but  the  low  sand-link, 
which  connects  it  by  the  "neutral 
ground"  to  Spain,  has  probably  been 
formed  by  the  meeting  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  and  ^lediterranean.  On  the 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  preci- 
pitous, but  it  shelves  less  abruptly  on 
the  western  face,  towards  the  bay, 
where  the  town  is  built. 

The  renowned  excavations  are  on  the 
northern  point,  where  the  sheer,  red 
rock  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  over- 
looking, as  from  tne  eyrie  of  an  eagle, 
the  green  slopes  of  the  hills  of  Anda- 
lusia, in  the  distance. 

The  galleries  and  batteries  constmct- 
ed  there,  were  the  result  of  a  happy 
accident  in  war,  during  the  assault  of 
the  Spanish  and  French  forces,  in  1782. 
Previously,  a  small  battery  had  been 
planted  on  the  northernmost  peak  of 
the  rock ;  but,  to  reach  this  spot,  many 
lives  of  the  garrison  were  lost  in  carry- 
ing supplies  by  an  exposed  path,  under 
the  fire  of  the  allies,  the  muzzles  of 
whose  guns  were  elevated  by  bags  filled 
with  sand. 

To  remove  this  necessity  of  expo- 
sure, the  English  engineers  began  to 
cut  a  means  of  ascent  by  a  channel 
within  the  shell  of  the  mountain.  In 
executing  this  work,  and  when  about 
half-way  up,  while  blasting  in  the  gal- 
lery, a  fragment  of  rock  was  blown 
clean  out  towards  the  isthmus,  which, 
upon  being  discovered  by  the  allies,  was 
welcomed  by  shouts  of  derision. 

The  besiegers  were  not  left  many 
hours  to  exult  over  this  accident;  for,  in 
the  natxural  embrasure  caused  by  the 
explosion,  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance 
was  pointed,  and  the  nearest  batteries 
below  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
positions. 

In  all  the  sieges  for  which  Gibraltar 
has  become  historical,  the  most  despe- 
rate, determined,  and  prolonged,  were 
those  repulsed  by  General  Eliot,  after- 
wards Lord  Heathfield.  He  married  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
was,  himself,  one  of  the  boldest  old 
viking  freebooters  that  ever  "scut- 
tled ship ;"  and  should  their  descend- 
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unts  bo  imbued  with  the  blood  of  that 
union,  Britannia  will  never  lack,  in  that 
family,  sailors  to  rule  the  main,  or  sol- 
diers to  lead  her  armies. 

There  is  a  club-house  for  strangers, 
in  the  town,  whither  I  betook  myself, 
and  swallowed  an  imperial  pint  of  ale ; 
for,  of  all  things. 


•my  soul  Bontimentnlly  craves 


British  beer !" 

and  a  free  English  port  is  the  place  to 
drink  it  in  perfection.  Then,  buckling 
my  sword  about,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the 
mole  again.  As  the  sunset-gun,  from 
the  summit  of  the  rock  at  St.  Michael^s, 
poured  forth  its  report,  I  passed  through 
the  sombre  archways ;  the  gates  rolled 
together,  the  portcullis  came  down,  the 
draw-bridge  wont  up,  and  all  the  Gibral- 
tar world  were  made  sensible  that  the 
fortress  was  locked  up,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  knew  myself  to  be  locked  out  for 
the  night.  Thus  being  left  to  my  own 
devices,  I  got  into  one  of  the  frigate's 
boats,  and  pulled  to  my  floating  home 
on  board. 

On  the  following  day,  in  virtue  of  mine 
office  as  one  of  the  staff,  I  went  on  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  tho  governor  of  the 
fortress.  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Robert 
Gardner,  K.C.B.  The  official  residence 
is  at  a  former  convent,  near  the  centre 
of  the  old  town.  We  were  received  at 
tho  gateway  by  a  brace  of  aids-de-camp, 
who  at  once  ushered  us  up  a  cool,  spa- 
cious stairway,  to  the  second  story. 
Then  traversing  a  broad  corridor,  which 
overlooked  a  gem  of  a  garden  and  lemon 
grove,  and  where,  no  doubt,  in  times 
past,  many  an  old  friar  or  imprisoned 
nun  regaled  themselves,  while  telling 
over  their  aromatic  beads,  we  reached 
tho  end  of  the  hall,  and  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  presence  of  General  Gardner. 
He  was  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  on  the 
advanced  posts  of  life,  with  silvery  hair, 
fine  eyes,  and  a  cordial,  pleasant  expres- 
sion of  visage.  He  wore  an  artillery 
uniform,  and  on  his  breast  a  Waterloo 
medal.  He  received  us  very  ^ciously, 
but  apologized  for  being-  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  granting  more  than  a  mo- 
moment's  interview,  since  he  had  been 
commanded  to  attend  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  to  the  **  ragged 
staff."  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  that 
illustrious  personage  for  Cadiz. 

This  young  brother  of  tho  emperor 
of  Austria,  by  the  way,  was  serving  as 
a  lieutenant  on  board  a  steamer  of  war, 


lying,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  the 
bay.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  nsual 
naval  etiquette,  the  commander  of  the 
steamer  did  not  send  a  boat  on  board 
the  American  frigate,  to  inquire  after 
our  well-being.  The  omission  was  pos- 
sibly attributable  to  the  bad  name  M. 
Kossuth  had  given  us  in  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.  Our  grief, 
however,  at  this  slight,  was  not  of  a 
permanent  nature ;  and  we  hoped,  at 
some  future  day,  to  teach  the  subjects 
of  that  house  better  manners. 

We  took  leave  of  the  governor,  re- 
turned to  the  mole,  and  rowing  through 
a  fleet  of  felucca-smugglers,  watching  a 
chance  to  evade  the  Spanish  gun-boats, 
we  reached  the  frigate. 

On  getting  on  board,  the  wind  was 
blowing  too  fresh  from  the  westward  to 
get  under  way,  from  the  position  tiie 
ship  lay;  and  it  was  only  when  the  sun 
fell  behind  the  mountains  of  Spain  &at 
the  wind  lulled  sufficiently  to  make  saiL 

Ships  I  have  always  believed  to  have 
been  the  invention  ot  the  foul  fiend  him- 
self ;  for  it  matters  not  how  great  care  or 
forethought  be  exercised  in  their  pecu- 
liar management,  there  is,  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment,  a  screw  loose,  or 
something  to  go  wrong,  that  our  arch 
enemy,  the  inventor,  delights  in. 

The  trouble  this  evening  with  us  was, 
the  refusal  of  the  rope  messenger,  used 
to  draw  in  the  chain-cable,  to  clasp  the 
capstan  tight  enough  to  heave  up  the 
anchor.  It  would  keep  slipping  around 
the  oaken  barrel,  and  no  skill  or  contri- 
vance would  make  it  hold. 

At  last,  however,  the  anchor  was  drag- 
ged just  clear  of  the  bottom,  but  when 
canvas  was  spread  upon  the  ship,  she 
fell  off  into  shoaler  water ;  so  that  the 
infernal  grapnel  would  take  to  the 
ground  again,  and  then  we  went  waltz- 
ing about  the  bay.  Vessels,  too,  were 
all  around  us ;  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
good  luck,  we  avoided  them  very  clever- 
ly, and,  notwithstanding  our  perplexi- 
ties, we  passed  clear  out  in  a  style  which 
would  have  called  forth  the  utmost  ad- 
miration from  the  British  fleet,  had  they 
beheld  our  lucky  manojuvrings.  As 
we  got  into  deep  water,  the  obstinate 
anchors  were  brought  to  the  bows,  and 
we  steered  for  the  open  strmt. 

The  giant  fortress  reposed  like  a  lion 
couchant  in  silent  security,  just  as  it 
did,  no  doubt,  when  the  Moors  in  712 
built  their  castles  on  it  ,*  when  Barbaros- 
sa's  Algerine   corsairs  pillaged   it  io 
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1540 ;  when  John  Bull  planted  his  paws 
apon  it  at  the  storming  in  1704 ;  or  after- 
wards, when  the  brave  Eliot,  in  1782, 
withstood  the  terrible  siege  of  the  allies 
for  three  years.  In  short,  from  the  re- 
motest ages,  this  Rock  of  Gibraltar — 
this  pillar  of  Hercules — is  still  the  same. 
'  In  all  the  strifes  and  changes  in  which 
Gibraltar  has  borne  so  promment  a  part, 
there  may  have  been  seen  more  monkeys 
clambering  about  the  rocky  heights, 
more  ships  in  the  bay,  more  soldiers  on 
the  land,  more  murderous,  fiery  missiles 
flying  through  the  air, 

••The  barsting  shell,  the  ^teway  rent  asunder, 
The  rattliu^  mosketry,  the  clashine  blade, 
And,  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade," 

with,  perhaps,  less  to  eat  and  drink  than  in 
these  peaceful  times ;  but  yet,  without  the 
aid  of  any  grand  convulsion  of  nature, 
it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  this 
hoary,  sturdy  monarch  of  rocks  may, 
again  and  again,  be  an  indifferent  wit- 
ness to  bloodier  and  more  terrible  scenes 
than  these. 

As  the  frigpte  slowly  sailed  alon^  the 
hase  of  the  rock,  thousands  of  hghts 
sparkled  in  the  town ;  the  nine  o'clock 
^un  pealed  out  its  nightly  warning,  while 
the  drums,  flutes,  and  bugles  echoed 
from  point  to  point.  Soon,  however, 
we  rounded  Europa,  and  then,  as 
we  stood  fairly  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  dusters  of  lights  were  shut  from 
oar  sights  the  music  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  at  midnight  the  dim,  red  gleam 
of  the  light-house  onlj  marked  where 
Gibraltar  lay,  in  its  pnde  and  power. 

The  following  morning  we  were  run- 
ning, with  a  free  wind,  ^ong  the  Span- 
ish coast.  We  were  too  far  off  to  catch 
more  than  an  unclouded  view  of  the 
back-ground;  but  that  was  in  itself  mag- 
nificent. The  topmost  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  were  clearly  cut  aeainst 
the  far-distant  sky,  shining  cold  and 
white  with  the  winter  snows. 

Passing  out  of  sight  of  Malaga,  Alme- 
ria,  and  lesser  ports,  by  evening  we 
were  abreast  Cape  de  Gott. 


VOL.  VII.^» 


The  breeze  heldfedr  during  the  night; 
and  the  next  day,  after  passing  Cape 
Palos,  from  which  Columbus  sailed  on 
his  first  voyage  to  America,  we  descried 
the  English  fleet.  It  was  composed  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates. 
Four  01  the  majestic  two-deckers  stood 
in  shore,  by  the  wind,  while  the  rear- 
most vessel  held  towards  the  Cumber- 
land. As  she  approached,  we  beat  to 
quarters,  cast  loose  the  guns,  and  clear- 
ed for  action,  merely  by  way  of  friendly 
precaution,  and  the  practice  with  men- 
of-war  upon  meeting  one  another  on  the 
high  seas. 

After  a  mutual  exhibition  of  pennants 
and  ensigns,  the  Englishman  put  his 
helm  down,  and  slowly  went  around  to- 
wards the  land,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  triced  up  his  lower  gun-deck  porta 
to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  let  us  know, 
that  he,  too,  was  ready  with  the  black- 
mouthed  cannon,  to  belch  forth  red 
flame  and  destruction,  should  the  neces- 
sity arise. 

Fortunately  the  necessity  did  not 
arise,  and  we  thought,  with  the  Span- 
iards, it  were  better  to  have 

"Con  todo  d  tnujido  guerra 
Ypaz  con  Inglaterra^* 

and  so  we  both  departed  on  our  several 
missions ;  he  to  inform  his  admiral  that 
he  had  shown  his  ensign  to  an  American 
frigate,  and  we  to  keep  on  our  course  to 
the  southward  of  the  Balearic  Isles. 

Passing  Tormentera,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  our  progress,  somewhat  hasten- 
ed by  a  clear,  cool  snap  of  a  mistral  out 
of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  the  lofty,  bold 
mountains  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  loom- 
ed up  before  us.  Then,  heaving  about, 
we  worked  up  towards  Ihe  Italian  coast, 
and  a  month  from  the  day  we  sailed 
from  Boston  saw  us  overshadowed  by 
the  grand  Apennines,  whose  high,  shin- 
ing summits  of  glacier  and  snow  broke 
out  clear  and  sharp  above  our  heads. 

With  the  early  mom  we  entered  the 
gulf  of  Spezzia,  and  dropped  anchor 
near  the  Lazaretto. 
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THB  OCEAN  DEPTHS. 

A  DIVER'S  TAUB. 


THE  life  of  one  who  explores  the 
mysteries  of  the  sea,  is  not  more 
perilous  than  fascinating.  The  ohann 
of  terror  hangs  around  it,  and  the  inter- 
minable saccession  of  exciting  events 
renders  it  dear  to  its  professor.  Not  to 
the  common  diver  of  the  Elast,  who  can 
remain  but  for  a  fraction  of  time  be- 
neath the  wave,  and  grope  fearfully 
among  rugged  ocean-mounds,  but  to  the 
adept  in  the  civilized  mode  of  diving, 
who,  in  his  protective  annor,  may  re- 
main submerged  for  hoars,  and  wander, 
with  impunity,  for  miles  along  those 
unknown  regions  hi  below  the  sea.  To 
him  are  laid  open  the  horrors  of  the 
watery  creation,  and  he  may  gaze  upon 
such  scenes  as  Arabian  story  tells  us 
were  presented  to  the  fearful  eyes  of 
Abdallah.  To  him  the  most  thrilling 
occurrences  of  the  upper  world  seem 
frivolous ;  for,  in  his  memory,  he  retains 
thoughts  that  may  well  chili  the  soul 
with  dread. 

I  am  a  diver — a  diver  from  choice — 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  profession. 
Where  is  such  comrage  required  as  is 
needed  here?  It  is  nothing  to  be  a 
soldier:  a  diver,  however — but  I  for- 
bear. I  will  tell  my  story,  and  leave 
others  to  judge  concerning  it. 

An  appalling  shipwreck  occurred,  not 
long  ago,  upon  the  wildest  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  tidings 
of  this  calamity  reached  the  ears  of 
thousands ;  but,  amid  the  crowd  of  ac- 
cidents which  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, it  was  soon  forgotten.  Not  by  us, 
however.  We  found  that  the  vessel  had 
sunk  upon  a  spot  where  the  water's 
depth  was  by  no  means  great,  and  that 
a  daring  man  might  easily  reach  her. 

She  was  a  steamer  called  the  Marmi- 
on,  and  had  been  seen  going  suddenly 
down,  without  an  instant's  warning,  by 
some  &«hennen  near  by.  She  had,  un- 
doubtedly, struck  a  hidden  rock,  and  had 
thus  been,  in  one  moment,  destroyed. 

I  spoke  to  my  associates  of  the  plan, 
and  they  approved  it.  No  time  was 
lost  in  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, and  a  short  time  beheld  us  em- 
barked in  our  small  schooner  for  the 
sunken  ship.  There  were  six  of  us, 
and  we  anticipated  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 


I  was  the  leader,  and  generally  ven- 
tured upon  any  exploit  in  which  there 
was  uncommon  danger.  Not  that  the 
others  were  oowards;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  all  brave  men,  but  I  was  gifted 
with  a  coolness  and  a  presence  of  mind 
of  which  the  others  were  destitute.  Aa 
two  persons  were  needed,  in  order  to 
explore  the  Marmion,  I  had  selected  as 
my  companion  a  young  fellow,  whose 
steadiness  and  dauntless  courage  had 
several  times  before  been  fearfully  test^ 
ed. 

It  was  a  calm  and  pleasant  day,  but 
the  southern  and  eastern  horizon  look- 
ed deceitfuL  Small,  suspicious  cloads 
were  fathered  there,  ill  of  aspect,  and 
**  sneaking  fellows,  regular  hang-dog 
feUows,"  as  my  comrade,  Rimmer,  re- 
marked to  me.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
not  to  be  put  off  by  a  little  cloudiness  in 
the  sky,  but  boldly  prepared  to  venture. 

So  deep  was  the  water,  that  no  ves- 
tige of  a  snip's  mast  remained  above  the 
surface,  to  point  out  the  resting  plaoe 
of  the  Marmion.  We  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  select  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions according  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ty. Down  went  the  sails  of  our  schooner, 
and  Rinuner  and  I  put  on  our  diving 
armor.  We  fixed  on  our  helmets  tight- 
ly, and  screwed  on  the  hose.  One  by 
one  each  clumsy  article  was  adjusted. 
The  weights  were  hung,  and  we  were 
reaay. 

**  It  looks  terrible  blackish,  Berton," 
said  Rimmer  to  me. 

**  Oh,"  I  replied,  gaily,  **  it's  only  a 
little  mist— all  right!" 

**Ah!"  He  uttered  a  low  exolanaa- 
tion,  which  sounded  hollow  from  his 
cavernous  helmet. 

**  All  ready,"  I  cried,  in  a  loud  voioe, 
which  they,  however,  could  not  easily 
distinguish.  Then,  making  a  proper 
sign,  1  was  swung  over  the  side. 

Down  we  went,  I  first,  and  Rimmer 
close  behind  me.  It  did  not  take  along 
time  for  us  to  reach  the  bottom.  We 
found  ourselves  upon  what  seemed  a 
broad  plain,  sloping  downward,  toward 
the  south,  and  rismg  slightly,  toward 
the  north.  Looking  forward  then,  a 
dim,  black  object  arose,  which  our 
experienced  eyes  knew  to  be  a  lofty 
rock. 
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I  motioned  to  Rimmer  that  we  should 
proceed  there. 

I  cannot  tell  the  strangeness  of  the 
sensation  felt  by  one  who  first  walks  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

There  are  a  thousand  objects,  fitted 
to  excite  astonishment,  even  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  dared  the  deed  a 
hundred  times.  All  around  us  lay  the 
plain,  coTered  by  water;  but  here  the  eye 
could  not  pierce  far  away,  as  in  the  upper 
air,  for  the  water,  in  the  distance,  grew 
opaque,  and  seemed  to  fEide  away  into 
misty  darkness.  There  was  no  sound, 
except  the  incessant  gurgle  which  was 
pr(5duced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
breast  valve,  and  the  plash  caused  by 
our  passage  through  the  waters.  We 
walked  on  at  a  good  pace  ;  for  this  ar- 
mor, which  seems  so  clumsy  up  above, 
is  exceUent  below,  and  offers  little  in- 
oonvenienoe  to  the  practiced  wearer. 

Fishes  in  crowds  were  around  us. 
Fishes  of  every  shape  and  size  met  our 
gree,  no  matter  where  they  turned. 
They  swam  swiftly  by  us ;  they  sported 
in  the  water  above  us ;  they  raced  and 
chased  one  another,  in  every  direction. 
Here  a  shoal  of  porpoises  tumbled  along 
in  clumsy  gambols,  there  a  grampus 
might  be  seen  rising  slowly  to  the  sur- 
face ;  here  an  Immense  number  of  small- 
er fish  flashed  past  us,  there  some  huge 
ones,  with  ponderous  forms,  floated  in 
the  water  lazily.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  placed  themselves  directly  before 
us,  staring  at  us,  and  solenmlv  working 
their  gills.  There  they  would  remain, 
till  we  Cfune  close  up  to  them,  and  then, 
with  a  start,  they  would  dart  away. 

All  this  time  we  were  walking  on- 
ward, along  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
while  above  us,  like  a  black  cloud  in  the 
sky,  we  could  see  our  boat  slowly  moY- 
ing  onward  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  And  now,  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  us,  we  could  see  the 
towerii^  form  of  that  ebony  rock  which 
bad  at  first  greeted  our  eyes  from  afar. 
As  yet,  we  could  not  be  certain  that 
this  was  the  place  where  the  Marmion 
had  struck.  But  soon  a  round,  black 
object  became  discernible,  as  we  glanced 
at  the  rocky  base. 

Rimmer  struck  my  arm,  and  pointed. 
I  signed  assent,  and  we  moved  on- 
ward more  quickly. 

A  few  moments  elapsed :  we  had  come 
nearer  to  the  rock.  The  black  object 
now  looked  like  the  stem  of  a  vessel 
whose  hull  lay  there. 


Suddenly,  Rimmer  struck  me  again, 
and  pointed  upward.  Following  the 
direction  of  his  hand,  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  all 
foamy  and  in  motion.  There  was  a 
momentary  thrill  through  my  heart,  but 
it  passed  over.  We  were  in  a  danger- 
ous condition.  A  storm  was  coming 
on! 

But  should  we  turn  back  now,  when 
we  were  so  near  the  object  of  our 
search  ?  Already  it  lay  before  us.  We 
were  close  beside  it.  No,  I  would  not. 
I  signalized  to  Rimmer  to  go  forward, 
and  we  still  kept  our  course. 

Now  the  rock  rose  up  before  us, 
black,  rugged,  dismal.  Its  rough  sides 
were  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
and,  in  some  places,  were  covered  by 
marine  plants,  and  nameless  ocean 
vegetation.  We  passed  onward,  we 
cliunbered  over  a  spur,  which  jutted 
from  the  cliff,  and  there  lay  the  steam- 
er. 

The  Marmion  —  there  she  lay  up- 
right, with  everything  still  stfuidmg. 
She  had  gone  right  down,  and  had  set- 
tied  in  such  a  position,  among  the 
rocks,  that  she  stood  upright  here^ 
just  us  though  she  lay  at  her  wharf. 
We  rushed  eagerly  along  and  clam- 
bered up  her  side.  There  was  a  low 
moan  in  the  water,  which  sounded  warn- 
ingly  in  our  ears,  and  told  us  of  a  swift- 
approaching  danger.  What  was  to  be 
done,  must  be  done  speedily.  We  hur- 
ried forward.  Rimmer  rushed  to  the 
cabin.  I  went  forward,  to  descend  into 
the  hold.  I  descended  the  ladder.  I 
walked  into  the  engineer's  room.  All 
was  empty  here,  aU  was  water.  The 
waves  of  the  ocean  had  entered,  and 
were  sporting  with  woriLs  of  man.  I 
went  into  the  freight-room.  Sudden- 
ly, I  was  fltertied  by  an  applying  noise 
upon  the  deck.  The  heavy  footsteps 
01  some  one,  running,  as  though  in  mor- 
tal fear,  or  most  dreadful  haste,  sounded 
in  my  ears.  Then  my  heart  throbbed 
wildly ;  for  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to 
hear,  for  down  in  the  silent  depths  of 
tiie  ocean. 

Pshaw!  it's  only  Rimmer. 

I  hurriedly  ascended  the  deck  by  the 
first  outiet  that  appeared.  When  I  speak 
of  hurry,  I  speak  of  the  quickest  moye- 
ment  possible,  when  cumbered  with  so 
much  armor.  But  this  movement  of 
mine  was  quick;  I  rushed  upwards; 
I  sprang  out  on  the  deck. 

It  was  Rimmer  I 
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He  stopped  forward  and  olutohed  mj 
arm.  He  pressed  it  with  a  conmlsive 
grasp,  and  pointed  to  the  cabin. 

I  attempted  to  go  there. 

He  stamped  his  foot,  and  tried  to  hold 
me  back.  He  pointed  to  the  boat,  and 
implored  me,  with  frantic  gestures,  to  go 
up. ' 

It  is  appalline  to  witness  the  horror- 
struck  soul  trying  to  express  itself  by 
sifi^s.  It  is  awful  to  see  these  signs 
when  no  face  is  plainly  visible,  and  no 
Yoice  is  heard.  I  could  not  see  his 
face  plainly,  bnt  his  eyes,  through  his 
heavy  mask,  glowed  like  coals  of  fire. 

**I  will  go !"  I  exclaimed.  I  sprang 
from  him.  He  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether, but  dared  not  follow. 

Good  heavens !  I  thought,  what  fear- 
ful thing  is  here?  What  scene  can  be 
80  dreadful  as  to  paralyze  the  soul  of 
a  practiced  diver.  I  will  see  for  my- 
self. 

I  walked  forward.  I  came  to  the 
cabin  door.  I  entered  the  forward-sa- 
loon, but  saw  nothing.  A  feeling  of 
contempt  came  to  me.  Rimmer  shall 
not  come  with  me  again,  I  thought. 
»Yet  I  was  awe-struck.  Down  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  there  is  only  silence — 
oh,  how  solemn !  I  paced  the  long  sa- 
loon, which  had  echoed  with  the  shneks 
of  the  drowning  passengers.  Ah !  there 
are  thoughts  which  sometimes  fill  the 
soul,  wluch  are  only  felt  by  those  to 
whom  scenes  of  sublimity  are  familiar. 
Thus  thinking,  I  walked  to  the  after- 
cabin  and  entered 

Oh,  Grod  of  heaven ! 

Had  not  my  hand  clenched  the  door 
with  a  grasp  which  mortal  terror  had 
made  convulsive,  I  should  have  fallen 
to  the  floor.  I  stood  nailed  to  the  spot. 
For  there  before  me  stood  a  crowd 
of  people^^men  and  women— caught  in 
the  last  death  struggle  by  the  over- 
whelming waters,  and  fastened  to  the 
spot,  eadb  in  the  position  in  which  death 
had  found  him.  Each  one  had  sprung 
from  his  chair  at  the  shock  of  the  sink- 
ing ship,  and,  with  one  common  emotion, 
all  had  started  for  the  door.  But  the 
waters  of  the  sea  had  been  too  swift  for 
them.  Lo !  then — some  wildly  erasping 
the  table,  others  the  beams,  oSiers  the 
sides  of  the  cabin — there  they  all  stood. 
Near  the  door  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
heaped  upon  one  another — some  on  the 
floor,  others  rushing  over  them -^  all 
seeking,  madly,  to  gain  the  outlet.  There 
was  one  who  sought  to  clamber  over  the 


table,  and  still  was  there,  holding  on  to 
an  iron  post  So  strong  was  each  con- 
vulsive grasp,  so  fierce  the  struggle  of 
each  wi£  death,  that  their  hold  had  not 
yet  been  relaxed;  but  each  one  stood 
and  looked  frantically  to  the  door. 

To  the  door — ^good  God!  To  me, 
to  me  they  were  looking!  They 
were  glancing  at  me,  all  those  dreadful, 
those  terrible  eyes !  Eyes  in  which  the 
fire  of  life  had  been  displaced  by  the 
chilling  gleam  of  death.  Eyes  which 
still  glared,  hke  the  eyes  of  the  maniac, 
with  no  expression.  They  froze  me 
with  their  cold  and  icy  stare.  They 
had  no  meaning ;  for  the  soul  had  gone. 
And  this  made  it  still  more  horrible  than 
it  could  have  been  in  life ;  for  the  ap- 
palling contortion  of  their  faces,  ex- 
pressing fear,  horror,  despair,  and  what- 
ever else  the  human  soul  may  fed, 
contrasting  with  the  cold  and  glassy 
eyes,  made  their  vacancy  yet  more  fear- 
ful. He  upon  the  table  seemed  more 
fiendish  than  the  others ;  for  his  long, 
black  hair  was  disheveled,  and  float^ 
horribly  down — and  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache, all  loosened  by  the  water,  gave 
him  the  grimness  of  a  demon.  Oh, 
what  woe  and  torture !  what  unutter- 
able agonies  appeared  in  the  despairing 
elance  of  those  faces  —  fifices  twist^ 
mto  spasmodic  oontortiqns,  while  the 
Bouls  that  hghted  them  were  writhing 
and  struggling  for  life. 

I  heeded  not  the  dangerous  sea  which, 
even  when  we  touched  the  steamer,  had 
slightly  rolled.  Down  in  these  awful 
depths  the  swell  would  not  be  very 
strong,  unless  it  should  increase  with 
ten-fold  fiiry  above.  But  it  had  been 
increasing,  thou£^  I  had  not  noticed  it, 
and  the  motion  of  the  water  began  to  be 
felt  in  these  abysses.  Suddenly  the 
steamer  was  shaken  and  rocked  by  the 
swell. 

At  this'the  hideous  forms  were  shaken 
and  fell.  The  heaps  of  people  rolled 
asunder.  That  demon  on  the  table 
seemed  to  make  a  spring  directly  to- 
wards me.  I  fled,  shrieking — all  were 
after  me,  I  thought  I  rushed  out  with 
no  purpose  but  to  escape.  I  sought  to 
throw  off  my  weights  and  rise. 

My  weights  could  not  be  loosened — 
I  pulled  at  them  with  frantic  exertions, 
but  could  not  loosen  them.  The  iron 
fastening^  had  grown  stiff.  One  of  them 
I  wrested  off  in  my  convulsive  efforts, 
but  the  other  still  kept  me  down.  The 
tube,  also,  was  lying  down  still  in  my 
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passage-way  through  the  machine 
rooms.  I  did  not  know  this  until  I  had 
exhausted  my  strength,  and  almost  my 
hope,  in  vain  e£Pbrts  to  loosen  the  weight, 
and  still  the  horror  of  that  scene  in 
the  cabin  rested  upon  me. 

Where  was  Rimmer  ?  The  thought 
flashed  across  me.  He  was  not  here. 
He  had  returned.  Two  weights  lav 
near,  which  seemed  thrown  off  in  tem- 
ble  haste.  Yes,  Rimmer  had  gone.  I 
looked  up  ;  there  lay  the  boat  tossing 
and  rolling  amon^  the  waves. 

I  rushed  down  into  the  machine-room, 
to  go  back,  so  as  to  loosen  my  tube.  I 
had  gone  through  passages  carelessly, 
and  this  lay  there,  for  it  was  unrolled 
from  above  as  I  went  on.  I  went  bcu^k 
in  haste  to  extricate  myself;  I  could 
stay  here  no  longer ;  for  if  all  the  gold 
of  Golconda  was  in  the  vessel,  I  would 
not  stay  in  company  with  the  dreadful 
dead! 

Back — fear  lent  wings  to  my  feet.  I 
harried  down  the  stairs,  into  the  lower- 
hold  once  more,  and  retraced  my  steps 
through  the  passages  below.  I  walked 
back  to  the  place  into  which  I  had  first 
descended.  It  was  dark ;  a  new  feeling 
of  horror  shot  through  me ;  I  looked  up. 
7^  aperture  was  closed  ! 

Heavens !  was  it  closed  by  mortal 
hand?  Had  Rimmer,  in  his  panic 
flight,  blindly  thrown  down  the  trap- 
door, which  I  now  remembered  to  have 
seen  open  when  I  descended?  or  had 
some  fearful  being  from  the  cabin — that 
demon  who  sprung  towards  me         ? 

I  started  back  in  terror. 

But  I  could  not  wtut  here ;  I  must  go ; 
I  most  escape  from  this  den  of  horrors. 
I  sprang  up  the  ladder,  and  tried  to 
raise  the  door.  It  resisted  my  efforts ; 
I  pot  my  helmeted  head  against  it,  and 
tned  to  raise  it ;  the  run^  of  the  ladder 
broke  beneath  me,  but  the  door  was  not 
raised;  my  tube  came  down  through 
it  and  kept  it  partly  open,  for  it  was 
a  strong  tube,  and  kept  strongly  ex- 
panded by  close-wound  wire. 

I  seiiea  a  bar  of  iron,  and  tried  to  pry 
it  up ;  I  raised  it  slightly,  but  there  was 
no  way  to  get  it  up  further.  I  looked 
around,  ana  found  some  blocks ;  with 
tiiese  I  raised  the  heavy  door,  little  by 
little,  placing  a  block  in,  to  keep  what  I 


had  gained.  But  the  work  was  slow, 
and  laborious,  and  I  had  worked  a 
long  while  before  I  had  it  raised  four 
inches. 

The  sea  rolled  more  and  more.  The 
submerged  vessel  felt  its  power,  and 
rocked.  Suddenly  it  wheeled  over,  and 
lay  upon  its  side. 

I  ran  around  to  get  on  the  deck 
above,  to  try  and  lift  up  the  door.  But 
when  I  came  to  the  other  outlet,  I  knew 
it  was  impossible;  for  the  tube  would 
not  permit  me  to  go  so  far,  and  then  I 
would  rather  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  than  have  ventured  again  so  near 
the  cabin. 

I  returned  to  the  fallen  door ;  I  sat 
down  in  despair  and  waited  for  death. 
I  saw  no  hope  of  escape.  This,  then, 
was  to  be  my  end. 

But  the  steamer  gave  a  sudden  lurch* 
again  acted  upon  oy  the  power  of  the 
waves.  She  had  been  balanced  upon  a 
rock,  in  such  a  way  that  a  slight  acdon 
of  the  water  was  sufficient  to  tip  her 
over. 

She  creaked,  and  ffroaned,  and  la- 
bored, and  then  turned  upon  her  side. 

I  rose ;  I  dung  to  the  ladder ;  I 
pressed  the  trap-door  open,  while  the 
steamer  lay  with  her  deck  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ground.  I  sprang  out,  and 
touched  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  was 
in  good  time ;  for  a  moment  after,  the 
mass  went  over  back  again. 

Then,  with  a  last  effort,  I  twisted  the 
iron  fastening  of  the  weight  which  kept 
me  down ;  I  jerked  it.  It  was  loosed,  it 
broke,  it  fell.  In  a  moment  I  began  to 
ascend,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
floating  on  the  water — for  the  air  which 
is  pressed  down  for  the  diver's  consump- 
tion constitutes  a  buoyant  mass,  which 
raises  him  up  from  the  sea. 

Thanks  to  heaven !  There  was  the 
strong  boat,  with  my  bold,  brave  men ! 
They  felt  me  rising ;  they  saw  me,  and 
came  and  saved  me. 

Rimmer  had  fled  from  the  horrid  scene 
when  I  entered  the  cabin,  but  remained 
in  the  boat  to  lend  his  aid.  He  never 
went  down  again,  but  became  a  sea  can- 
tain.  As  for  me,  I  still  go  down,  but  only 
to  vessels  whose  crews  nave  been  saved* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Marmion 
was  never  again  visited. 
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ABOUT    PBAB-TREES. 


EVERY  one  knows  that  when  a  man's 
head  is  set,  it  is  very  difficult  to  turn 
it — that  when  an  idea  or  opinion  has 
onoe  possessed  a  brain,  it  is  not  easy  to 
dislodge  it,  even  if  it  is  a  poor  tenant 
who  never  pays. 

'« What  has  that  to  do  with  pear- 
tieest" 

Eyerything,  Eowley,  eyerything — for 
that  is  the  introduction.  Now,  see  how 
ingeniously  I  shall  spin  from  it. 

Many  people  hold,  that  pear-trees  are 
to  be  desired  because  they  bear  pears, 
and  that  pears  are  to  be  valued  for  the 

Salate,  because  they  are  rich,  juicy,  and 
elicious — ^for  so  they  certainly  are. 
That  is  the  notion  which  has  possessed 
some  brains,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  plausible ;  yet  it  is  mainly  a  mistaken 
one — a  narrow  and  carnal  view. 

**  But,'*  said  my  familiar,  **  when  the 
Professor  brings  me  down  one  *  Ehich- 
ess,'  and  two  *  Flemish  Beauties '  (I  am 
speaking  of  pears),  and  my  lips  kiss 
their  cheeks,  and  their  juices  flow  along 
my  tongue,  to  gladden  the  sense,  then  I 

hold  to  that  view,  and  I  bless  God " 

Now  wait,  Rowley,  wait,  I  said; 
for  I  was  afraid  he  would  say  something 
foolish.  So  he  sat  in  my  porch,  and, 
with  his  cigar  (which  I  condemn  mild- 
ly), disputed  the  fragrance  of  the  honey- 
suckles, and  listened  to  the  wisdom  of 
age. 

^  Whoever,  I  continued,  whoever  prizes 
simply  his  existence — ^who  thinks  highly 
of  his  presence,  values  his  deport- 
ment, and  is  content  with  **  being" — 
in  other  words,  whoever  believes  life  is 
an  end  rather  than  a  means,  and,  there- 
fore, is  content  to  be,  rather  than  to  do 
-—he  may  think  himself  happy ;  but  he 
is  mistaken.  You  shake  your  head, 
Bowleg  ;  but  it  is  so. 

So  it  is  with  pears — they,  too,  are  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

Whoever,  having  grown  a  fine  pear, 
is  elated,  and  lays  much  stress  upon  the 
tempting  fruit,  is  in  danger  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment — he  may  be  laying 
up  for  himself  a  future  gnef.  Yet  I 
must  allow,  that,  if  the  fniit  had  been 
nipt  by  an  untimely  boy,  or  arrested  by 
a  summer  blight,  before  its  juicy  flesh 
had  been  ripened  to  perfection,  my  own 
sense  of  propriety  would  have  been 
shocked;  for  all  things  work  towards 
completeness,    and    thus    minbter    to 


our  satisfaction.  Satisfaction,  my  dear 
friend — not  happiness — is  the  end  and 
aim  of  a  true  existence.  Consider  what 
it  is  which  satisfies,  when  we  look  upon 
a  daisy  or  violet  blooming  in  the  shelter 
of  a  rugeed  rock ;  upon  the  cedar,  the 
oak,  or  the  beech,  spreading  its  broad 
branches  over  the  shadowy  plain ;  upon 
the  field  of  grain,  waving  m  the  h^t 
of  the  golden  sun ;  upon  the  succulent 
asparagus,  pushing  through  the  dark, 
damp  earth — ^these  all  come  to  the  full- 
ness of  perfection,  and  we  are  satisfied 
with  them,  for  they  are  complete.  It 
is  so  with  the  wood-duck,  divine  and 
sporting  in  the  still  waters  of  an  inland 
lake ;  with  the  robin,  that  sings  out  his 
soul  to  his  mate  brooding  on  the  sky- 
blue  eggs;  with  the  slow  and  stalwut 
ox,  who  drags  the  plow  along  the  fertile 
furrow ;  with  the  hound  who  courses  the 
wily  fox,  and  with  the  fox  who  outwits 
the  chasing  hound — these  all  satisfy  us, 
for  they  are  complete;  they  do  well 
what  they  are  made  to  dk>.  Is  it  not  so 
with  men,  my  friend  ?  We  find  no  fault 
with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  who  does  a 
thing  well — ^but  are  satisfied;  and  he 
who  makes  a  perfect  pair  of  shoes,  does 
as  complete  a  thing  as  he  who  sits  well 
on  a  king's  throne,  or  decides  jostiy  on 
a  judo's  bench. 

It  is  the  same  in  art :  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  Men^t's  Rag-picker  (two 
mches  high),  or  his  Cat  suckling  her 
Kittens  (done  in  clay),  is  equal  in 
perfection  to  the  Dyine  Gladiator,  or 
Angelo's  Moses,  done  m  marble.  In 
literature,  also,  we  find  this  so,  and  we 
are  satisfied  with  Bums's  verses  to  a 
Mouse,  with  Leigh  Hunt's  Aboa-ben- 
Adhem,  with  liowell's — 

"John  P., 
Robinson,  he'* — 

because  they  are,  in  themselves,  as  per- 
fect and  complete  as  is  a  Hamlet, 
or  a  House  of  Seven  Gables.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable  that  men  and 
women  should  do  that  well  which  they 
can  do,  and  find  out  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble what  they  can  do  best,  and  not  waste 
too  much  time  in  tears  or  complaints, 
because  they  cannot  do  something  else. 
The  man  who  raises  good  potatoes,  is 
eminentiy  worthy,  as  is  he  who  makes 
good  verses,  busts,  or  coaches,  and 
either  of  them  may  be  a  complete  man 
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(and  8o  great),  and  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  not 
the  thing  done,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who  does  it,  that  Grod  loves. 

Now  it  will  be  clear,  therefore,  that, 
to  the  pear-tree,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
pears,  for  that  is  its  vocation,  its  purpose. 
It  was  for  that,  that  the  brown  seea  was 
dropped  into  the  earth ;  that  when  the 
warm,  bursting  spring  came,  it  sent 
down  its  delicate  root,  and  pushed  up 
its  tender  top,  and  unfolded  its  leaves, 
and  stretched  forth  its  branches,  and, 
when  the  time  came,  elaborated  its 
juices  into  buds  enfolding  blossoms— 
nragrant  promises  of  future  fruit 

It  is  right,  therefore,  for  the  pear- 
tree  to  bear  pears. 

But,  for  a  man,  his  duty  is  to  fur- 
nish the  tree  with  every  possible  facility 
and  convenience,  necessary  for  it  to  per- 
fect its  purpose ;  for  the  tree  cannot  do 
this  for  itself.  He  is  to  see  that  there 
is  good  soil,  and  that  it  is  in  good  heart 
(not  made  over  rich),  and  well  dug  and 
broken,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  fructify- 
ing sun  can  enter  it,  and  the  gentie 
dews  sink  into  it ;  then  he  is  to  plant 
the  tree  in  it.  And  let  him  do  that 
well — for  trees  are  grateful ;  they  like 
not  to  have  their  roots  crowded  mto  a 
small  hole  dug  in  a  hard  soil — ^no  well- 
bred  pear-tree  will  submit  to  such  indig- 
nity, and  many  will  die  if  so  treated — 
but  rather  into  the  mdlow  earth ;  spread 
out  the  roots,  and  press  among  them  the 
genial  mould,  so  that  they  kiss  one  anoth- . 
er ;  and  plant  not  too  deep,  but  so  as  to 
coyer,  with  an  inch  of  earth,  the  neck 
whence  the  roots  branch ;  then  sustain 
the  stem  with  a  slender  stake,  and  the 
first  work  is  done.  Whoever  has  done 
this,  will  value  the  warm  April  sun- 
shine and  the  soft  April  showers,  and 
he  will  watch  in  the  last  of  the  month, 
tUl  he  shall  see  the  unfolding  buds ;  and 
then  the  expanding  leaves,  and  the  lusty 
shoots,  wagging  in  the  wind,  will  give 
him  hope.  In  another  year,  he  will  wait 
for  blossoms,  and,  when  they  come,  he 
will  be  thankful.  He  will  see  to  it  that 
no  marauding  caterpillars  fatten  there, 
that  no  curculio  whets  his  tooth  in  that 
first  fruit ;  for  he  will  walk  in  his  gar- 
den in  the  fresh  morning,  in  the  shim- 
mering noon-tide,  and  at  the  shady 
evening,  and  will  feel  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  live  for.  He  will  be  the  provi- 
dence of  his  pear-tree,  and  a  worthy, 
man. 

I  shall  always  remember  S.  Gr.  P.,  who 


at  last  found  peace  among  his  pear- 
>  trees — a  Salem  and  repose.  He  was 
early  driven  forth,  Ishmael-like,  into  the 
wilderness,  as  other  men  are,  and  was 
in  danger  of  perishing :  for,  was  it  not 
necessary,  indispensable,  to  have  much 
wealth,  to  be  a  merchimt  prince,  and 
send  forth  ventures  in  ships  1  To  other 
men,  older  men,  it  seemed  so,  and  his 
rapid  energies  grappled  with  these  wea- 
pons with  which  to  fight  the  world ;  for 
other  men  and  merchant  princes  were 
struggling  to  get  what  ail  could  not 
have,  and  there  were  many  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  and  much  competition. 
For  years  he  worked  like  a  hon,  and 
knew  no  rest;  he  visited  many  lands 
and  braved  many  seas,  and  for  what? 
That  he  might  secure,  in  his  own  hand, 
a  larger  shfu'e  of  the  world's  wealth,  and 
so  be  pointed  at  as  the  man  who  owned 
much  gold.  But  ships  were  lost,  and 
fires  ravaged,  and  agents  were  dishonest, 
that  they,  too,  might  have  wealth ;  and 
the  end  saw  S.  G-.  P.  a  ruined  man. 
When  he  was  too  old  to  reform  his  life, 
so  as  to  work  and  not  waste  his  ener- 
gies, he  remembered  his  father's  garden 
and  his  pearrtrees,  and  there  he  went, 
with  a  small  income,  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days ;  and  there  he  did  pass  it, 
in  company  with  his  two  good  daugh- 
ters, and  in  communion  with  his  **Lomse 
Bonnes"  and  *'  St.  Michels.*' 

To  me  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  enjoy 
his  satisfiBCtion ;  for  he  was  in  harmony 
with  his  pear-trees,  and  they,  knowing 
what  he  wanted,  and  knowing  that  he 
was  right,  tried  to  do  as  he  wished* 
and  grew  well — as  espaliers,  pyramids, 
dwam,  balloons,  or  standards.  They 
resisted  blights  and  frosts,  blossomed 
timely,  set  well,  and  bore  their  fruits. 
It  was  a  delight  to  see  little  fellows  of 
three  feet  high,  bearing  up  bravely  their 
bad  of  half  a  dozen  Duchesses  or 
Wortembux^  while  stately  standards 
stood  and  ripened  their  busnels  of  Ur- 
banistes  and  Boscs  through  all  the  long 
summer  suns. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  leaned  to 
the  old  man  as  he  walked  among  them, 
trimming  a  little  here,  praising  there— 
and  I  do  not  doubt  they  had  as  much 
satisfaction  in  him,  as  he  had  in  them ; 
for  he  fully  appreciated  their  virtues. 

Do  not  think  the  old  man  did  this  be- 
cause he  wanted  pears.  He  could  have 
bought  one  for  a  sixpence  any  day,  and 
have  sat  down  in  the  shade  and  swal- 
lowed it :  would  that  have  sufficed  ?     I 
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trow  not.  No ;  he  raised  pears,  as  I 
said*  because  the  trees  must  bear  them, 
and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  give  them 
erery  opportunity,  which  having  done, 
the  trees  produced  abundantly ;  and 
then  the  pears  were  eaten,  because  they 
had  been  created,  not  vice  versa.    Ah ! 

E  think  it  is  a  small  thing  to  grow  a 
pear-tree,  but  it  is  one  thing  well 
;  and  I  know  richer  men  than 
8.  G.  P.,  who,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
never  been  accused  of  doing  even  one. 

The  Dutch  doctor,  Van  Mons,  was  a 
creator  of  pears;  and  in  his  hand  nature 
became  a  prolific  inventor.  It  was  his 
habit  to  sow  the  seed,  to  select  from  the 
young  those  which  promised  well,  to 
graft  them  at  once  into  bearing  trees 
whose  juices  were  rich,  where  they 
would  make  blossoms  and  fruit  within 
three  years  from  sowine  the  seed ;  for  it 
IS  a  curious  fact,  that  me  juices  of  the 
tree  which  really  produce  the  firuit,  have 
almost  no  influence  upon  the  little  graft 
upon  which  the  fruit  grows.  From  the 
firuits  so  produced,  many  good  pears 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons. 

Now  the  doctor  did  this,  not  because 
he  wanted  pears,  but  because  he  wished 
nature  to  do  all  she  could  do,  and  he 
found  a  satisfaction  in  helping  her  to- 
wards completeness. 

One  crowning  use  of  pear-trees  and 
pears  is,  that  they  furmsh  topics  for 
talk,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  fully  equal 
to  a  **  Bourbon,"  had  we  one  amongst 
us.  I  have  known  many  virtuous  men 
who  grew  pear-trees  (I  am  proud  to 
say  it),  and  I  never  knew  one  who  en- 
joyed scandal  or  backbit  his  intimate 
friends:  the  reason  is  plain — he  had 
something  better  to  talk  about,  in  ca- 
pacity qmte  infinite ;  for  are  there  not 
Beurr6s  by  the  score  ?  But  no  pursuit 
b  perfectly  safe  from  misfortunes,  and 
pear-growing  is  not  quite  secure.  Jud^ 
IducI  once  had  a  package  of  valuame 
pear-grafts  sent  to  him  from  Paris, 
every  one  of  which  was  choice  and  was 


labeled ;  but,  sad  to  say,  rats  had  eaten 
or  damp  had  rotted  the  strings  whi<^ 
bound  them,  and  Beurr^s  were  mixed 
confusedly  with  Bergamots.  To  mT 
friend,  J.  T.,  the  judge  gave  some  of 
these  grafts,  and  J.  'T.  took  them,  as  a 
man  might  a  yovms  elephant  or  a  fine 
horse,  not  counting  th  e  cost.  He  grafted 
them  into  his  trees,  and  in  due  time 
they  bore  delicious  pears — ^but — 

'♦  What  were  they  V 

No  mortal  man  could  tell  their  names, 
and  many  of  them  were  new  to  vs. 
From  that  day  J.  T.*s  peace  of  mind 
was  gone,  and,  it  seemed,  hopelessly 
gone ;  for  no  nomenclature  could  be  oer^ 
tainly  right.  It  was  well  for  Judge  Buel 
that  he  was  snatched  away  before  these 
grafts  bore  fruit,  and,  perhaps,  J.  T. 
was  happier  in  soon  following  him. 

I  alone  remained,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  /  may 
say: 

**  I  eats  my  melting  pears  vithout  any 
names,  and  gets  along  werry  well,  in- 
deed." 

I  would  have  my^  money-makuiff 
friends,  and  my  political  friends,  and 
my  verse-makmg  friends,  and  my 
women-friends,  consider  of  this  thing* 
and  then  plant  pear-trees,  and  mw 
pears,  that  so  it  may  be  well  with  them. 
And  I  would  have  tiiose  wise  men  who 
know  what  a  little  care  and  kind  treat- 
ment will  do  with  a  pear-tree,  and  how 
it  comes  to  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
fruitfulness,  when  external  circum- 
stances are  made  favorable  by  them, 
I  would  have  them  consider  what  mnd 
results  might  come  from  a  littM  of 
such  judicious  care  and  attention,  if  ^ 
plied  by  them  to  a  poor  boy  or  giri  now 
and  then,  or  to  a  man  or  woman  strug- 
gling, in  an  uncultivated  soil,  wiu 
crowded  roots,  and  bruised  top.  I  would 
have  them  remember  that  the  most  capa- 
ble and  wonderful  of  all  €U>d*s  creations 
is  MAM ;  and  then  I  would  have  them 
not  only  cultivate  pear-trees,  but  also 
cultivate  men. 
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WHAT    THE    VOICE    SAID     TO    THE    STUDENT. 

COME,  push  on,  the  world  keeps  moving — 
Press  to  your  place  in  its  restless  throng ; 
Life  is  action,  gricTing  or  loving 

Only  wastes  time,  so  move  along: 
'**  Change  makes  change,*'  say  earth  and  ocean — 

Daybreak,  sunset, — flux  and  tide ; 
The  law  of  being  is  ceaseless  motion, 
Struggle  yon  must  or  be  thrust  aside. 

Cloistered  in  yon  antique  case, 

Row  on  row,  the  volumes  see  ! 
They  who  list  may  run  the  race ; 

IJeave  me  my  1>ooks  and  let  me  be. 

Shut  vour  book-shelves'  rusty  jaws. 

This  is  no  age  of  cowls  and  frocks — 
Flatter  opinion  into  applause. 

And  mouse  to  fame  through  the  ballot-box : 
Narrow,  the  disk  of  the  student's  light — 

Ample  and  broad,  the  bounds  of  state ; 
You — when  pay  and  honors  invite^ 

Are  a  fool  to  be  wise,  when  you  might  be  great. 

Radiant  lights,  through  ages  gone 

Shining  ever  steadily, 
Still  your  splendors  lure  me  on ! 

Leave  me  my  books  and  let  me  be. 

Golden  the  text  of  notes  and  scrip, 

Tinsel  and  stuff  your  prose  and  verse ; 
Who,  in  this  "progress  age,"  would  grip 

The  impotent  pen,  if  he  could  the  purse  ? 
Wealth  is  the  modem,  true  sublime, 

Press  to  the  coal  by  toil  or  luck. 
Rapid  the  wheel  in  the  mint  of  time^ 

Every  minute  is  silver-struck  ! 

Ah,  my  stilly,  stilly  pages, 

Dearer,  dearer  yet  to  me 
Seems  your  hoarded  ore  of  ages  ! 

Leave  me  my  books  and  let  me  be. 

Dreamer !  rhapsodist !  ope  thine  eyes ! 

Time  and  occasion  wait  for  none ; 
What  though  competitors  gripe  the.  prise? 

Palms  worth  winning  may  still  be  won. 
Action !  action !  oust  you  must. 

Or  ousted  by  others  expect  to  be  : 
Men  by  attrition  are  fashioned,  just 

As  pebbles  are  ground  in  the  stormy  sea. 

In  yon  silent  shrine  of  thought 

Lies  a  wondrous  history ; 
All  the  toiling  world  hath  wrought — 

Leave  me  my  books  and  let  me  be. 
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The  Sculptor  of  Albany, 

Stubborn  idolater !  wealth  and  fame 

Powerless  arguments  seem  to  you ; 
Scrawl,  then,  in  century-dust,  **  a  name !" 

Starve,  with  the  starveling  dreaming  crew ; 
Die,  and  lie  with  vour  noble  dead. 

Who  win  futurity's  plaudit  note, 
To  rLie,  like  the  drowned,  from  the  river's  bed — 

But  deaf  to  the  cannon  that  bids  them  float. 


[Apnlt 


THE   SCULPTOR   OF   ALBANY. 


FLS.  GRANT'S  "Memoirs  of  an 
American  L»adv"  have  preserved  a 
charming  memorial  of  olden  times  in 
Albany.  The  tone  of  manners,  and  the 
simplicity  of  life  she  describes,  have 
the  pure  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
domestic  and  mral  scenes  delineated 
in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Equali- 
ty seems  to  have  existed  with  the  most 
genuine  self-respect ;  Addison  and  Mil- 
ton were  the  literary  oracles ;  hospitality 
was  too  instinctive  and  habitual  to  rank 
as  a  virtue ;  abundant  game  and  fruits, 
and  universal  thrift,  with  comfortable 
domiciles  and  ample  domains,  equalized 
the  gifts  of  fortune ;  an  honest  chivalry 
of  sentiment,  choice  though  limited 
reading,  the  right  kind  of  family  pride, 
and  no  casual  mterest  in  the  songs  and 
sermons  of  the  day,  gave  a  refinement 
to  minds  and  manners  thus  developed 
in  a  secluded  region,  where  truth  and 
individuality  of  character  were  fostered 
by  the  fireside  and  around  the  porch; 
the  fairest  scenes  of  nature  appealed  to 
the  imagination ;  the  most  candid  social 
intercourse  elicited  the  affections ;  and 
even  negro  slavery  became  contented 
domestic  servitude,  patriarchal  in  its 
household  comfort  and  loyalty.  As  the 
capital  of  the  state,  Albany,  at  a  later 
period,  gathered  a  select  and  honored 
circle  of  eminent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  divines ;  and  boasted  more  aristo- 
cratic families  than  any  town  of  its 
size  in  the  Union.  The  eloquence  and 
acumen  exhibited  in  the  courts,  the  wit 
of  the  banquets,  the  intelligent  conver- 
sation, and  the  deference  to  mental 
superiority,  are  traditional  features  of 
those  times.  Arguments  are  yet  cited 
by  venerable  hamsters,  memorable  say- 
ings, original  characters,  the  zest  of  a 
new  Waverley  novel,  and  the  discussion 
incident  to  a  fresh  Bonaparte  victory, 
live  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  few  who 


survive  that  dimified  and  brilliant  so- 
ciety; and  nowhere  in  the  country  is 
evident  more  of  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
proud  linea^  than  among  its  descend- 
ants. All  the  famous  names  associated 
with  great  landed  estates  in  New  York« 
with  colonial  distinction  and  revolution- 
ary statesmanship,  are  identified  with 
that  old  city. 

A  few  superior  professional  moD, 
and,  in  the  winter,  some  eminent  of- 
ficials, still  give  a  certain  intellectual 
life  to  the  place.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Sprague,  with  his  urbane  and  remi- 
mscent  conversation,  and  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  autographs,  may 
charm  away  an  evening,  spared  from 
parochial  duties  and  the  labor  he  so 
constantly  bestows  on  a  large  biogra- 
phical work,  devoted  to  the  American 
clergy  of  past  generations ;  and  at  the 
state  Library  may  be  found,  ever  at  his 
post,  the  guardian  of  its  treasury  of 
wisdom,  the  Flemish  limner,  in  verse, 
of  native  scenery — Alfred  B.  Street. 
To  the  visitor  of  the  present  day,  Al- 
bany, however,  with  these  exceptions, 
offers  litUe  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
flourishing  inland  cities,  save  an  influ- 
ential political  journalist,  and  some  nota- 
ble wire-pullers  in  the  arcana  of  faction. 
With  difficulty  one  finds  a  Dutch  house, 
with  quaint  gables  and  broad  stoop.  A 
few  old-fasMoned  mansions,  however, 
with  spacious  front  inclosure,  where  um- 
brageous shrubs  and  fine  elms  remind  us 
of  tne  rural  aspect  of  the  ancient  settie- 
ment,  and  some  lingering  customs  and  ce- 
lebrated names,  are  eloquent  of  the  past. 

But  the  bustle  of  a  mart,  and  the 
confusion  of  a  railway  dep6t,  are  more 
obvious  to  the  passing  traveler.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  little  anticipation  of  e>o 
delightful  a  surprise,  that  I  strolled 
forth  to  beguile  two  hours  of  a  summer 
afternoon  at  Albany,  while  awaiting  the 
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traiD,  and  under  the  wing  of  the  oapitol 
disoovered  the  stadio  of  a  sculptor, 
whotfe  aohievomonts  and  histoiy  are 
equally  remarkable.  Indeed,  the  mere 
fact  that,  by  patient  devotion  to  his  art 
in  his  native  state,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  conciliate  public  favor,  or 
the  usual  eagerness  to  study  abroad, 
as  the  indispensable  means  of  success 
at  home,  struck  me  as  no  common  evi- 
dence of  self-reliance.  The  commo- 
dious atelier  and  dwelling-house — fruits 
of  his  professional  labors — plainly  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  successful, 
even  according  to  the  external  American 
standard ;  but  still  more  impressive  is  the 
fact  that,  brief  as  his  career  has  been,  and 
unaided  by  foreign  and  conventional  ap- 
pliances as  has  been  his  culture,  a  high 
ideal,  a  progressive  taste,  the  most  in- 
dividual conceptions,  and  an  execution 
scrupulous  in  its  refinements,  are  Pal- 
mer's normal  characteristics. 

I  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Palmer*s  studio,  when  it  seemed,  as 
If  by  some  magical  process,  Albany  was 
transformed  to  Florence.  The  huge 
blocks  of  marble  at  the  door,  the  work- 
men in  the  lower  rooms '  engaged  in 
blocking  out  from  the  same  material  Uie 
plaster-casts  before  them ;  a  young 
man,  of  artistic  look,  giving  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  a  child's  statue ;  above, 
the  clay  model  on  which  the  sculptor — 
dressed  in  a  blouse  and  cap,  exactly 
like  those  Greenough  and  Powers 
used  to  wear — was  intent,  his  height 
and  air,  as  well  as  occupation,  adding  to 
the  resemblance — made  the  scene  a  coun- 
terpart of  those  so  often  encountered  in 
Italy :  while  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
artist's  young  daughters,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  a  broad  hat  of  Tuscan 
pattern,  enhanced  the  illusion.  The 
building  audits  arrangements  were  more 
like  a  studio,  as  that  term  is  understood 
at  Kome,  than  any  edifice  I  had  seen  in 
this  country;  the  method,  order,  and 
activity,  the  reproduction  of  favorite 
heads,  and  the  different  apartments 
each  process  approximately  occupied, 
gave  the  impression  of  the  art  of  statu- 
ary, pursued  as  a  regular  and  lucrative 
business,  for  which  the  visitor  is  un- 
prepared. To  learn  the  antecedents  of 
such  an  efficient  and  isolated  votary  be- 
comes a  natural  desire;  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  sculptor's  life  are  not  less 
illustrative  of  the  triumph  of  a  native 
aptitude  tlian  of  the  success  which  is 
certain  to  attend  merit  in  a  free  land. 


The  first  work  in  marble  that  excited 
high  anticipations  of  Palmer*s  future 
triumphs  in  sculpture,  was  a  head  known 
as  the  Infant  Ceres.  It  was  modeled 
from  one  of  his  jroung  children — a  lovely 
girl — and  idealized  with  strict  regard  to 
nature  as  a  basis.  The  exquisite  con- 
tour and  sublimated  infantile  expression 
of  this  bust  attracted  a  crowd  of  de- 
lighted gazers  at  the  N.  Y.  Academy 
Exhibition:  the  conception  proved  a 
remarkable  eye  for  beauty,  while  the 
finish  indicated  an  exactitude  and  refine- 
ment of  chiseling.  Next  came  two  bas- 
reUefs  representing  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Star,  in  the  form  of  two  heau- 
tiful  wmged  heads,  one  with  drooping, 
and  the  other  with  intent  eyes ;  and 
soon  after  he  produced  the  ^*  Spirit's 
Flight,"  in  similar  style,  but  of  vet 
higher  poetic  significance.  The  mother 
looks  earnestly  upon  the  cross,  and  the 
child  is  full  of  graceful  simplicity — two 
ideal  busts  of  such  lovely  impressiveness 
that  they  seem  conceived  in  the  trance 
of  boauty  which  wraps  an  enamored 
soul — such  a  personification  of  the  chaste 
and  tender  attributes  of  grace  and 
thought  in  woman's  face  as  cling 
to  memory  and  haunt  imagination. 
There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
artistic  forms— one  that  instructs  us 
in  the  difficulties  and  inspires  us  with 
admiration  of  creative  genius.  We 
deem  the  hour  thenceforth  memorable 
when  it  was  first  our  let  to  behold  them. 
They  constitute  a  standard  of  taste,  em- 
body a  whole  formula  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and 
serve  as  landmarks  in  aesthetic  expe- 
rience :  but  we  no  more  think  of  appro- 
priating them,  or  desire  to  render  the 
sensations  they  awaken  permanent,  than 
WQ  wish  to  Imger  forever  on  a  beach, 
eigoy  a  monopoly  of  the  sunset,  or  have 
a  waterfall  at  our  threshold.  Such  are 
the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo, 
^e  more  elaborate  miracles  of  color 
bequeathed  by  Titian  and  Rubens,  the 
Cathedral  wonders  of  England,  the 
Sphinx,  the  Campanile  of  Brunaleschi, 
and  other  monuments,  whose  interest, 
however  powerful,  is  enshrined  in  local, 
historical,  or  rare  associations :  they  are 
sublime  generalizations  or  specific  ex- 
emplars, invaluable,  unique,  and  broadly 
suggestive.  Another  class  of  works 
have  an  endearing  individuality.  We 
love  them,  as  Desdemona  did  the  Moor, 
**to  live  with  them;"  and  would  fain 
look  upon  them  in  the  familiar  admira- 
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tion  of  constant  sympathy :  like  Words- 
worth*8  true  woman,  though  of  surpass- 
ing charms,  they 

"  Are  not  too  brit?lit  and  ffood 
For  human  naiuro'8  daUy  food." 

The  first  order  of  art  is  as  a  sacred  tem- 
ple, into  which  we  would  reverently  enter 
in  an  exalted  mood ;  the  other  appeals 
so  directly  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
imagination,  that  our  instinctive  desire 
is.  to  make  of  its  works  our  household 
gods.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the  ideal 
busts  of  **  Resignation"  and  **  Spring;" 
rife,  the  one  with  womanly,  and  the 
other  with  maiden  traits.  There  is  super- 
induced upon,  or  rather  interfused  with 
these,  in  the  first  instance,  an  expres- 
sion of  subdued  happiness,  divine  trust, 
and  latent  hope — which  is  the  Christian 
idea  of  resignation — a  holy  conscious- 
ness that  all  is  well,  a  spiritual  insight 
which  charms  the  heart  that  we  yet  can 
see  has  bowed  to  sorrow ;  and  this  feel- 
ing kindles  features  in  themselves  so 
pure  and  lovely,  yet  so  human  and 
feminine,  that  consummate  beauty  seems 
to  overflow  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
patriarch — *»it  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted."  "Spring,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  sweetest  type 
of  maidenhood;  the  gentle  swell  of 
the  child-like  bosom,  the  deUcate, 
fresh  lips  parted,  as  if  about  to  utter 
some  accent  of  love  and  promise,  the 
girlish  head  rounded  with  a  grace,  half 
of  sprightliness,  and  half  of  expanding 
nature,  and  the  wreath  of  grass,  not 
ripe  and  full,  but  at  the  moment  when 
the  blade  is  about  to  merge  into  a  head 
— all  this  embodies  the  language  of  that 
mysterious  and  enchanting  season  when 
the  embryo  forces  of  earm  and  air  stir 
with  the  bursting  life  of  rejuvenated 
elements.  The  only  example  of  an  en- 
tire figure  yet  modeled  by  Palmer,  is 
the  *' Indian  Giri."  The  design  is 
equally  felicitous  for  simplicity  and  in- 
vention. An  abori^nal  maiden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  wandenng  in  the  forest  m 
search  of  stray  feathers  to  decorate 
her  person,  when  she  discovers  one 
of  the  little  crosses  placed  here  and 
there  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  early 
missionaries,  as  symbols  of  the  faith  to 
which  they  endeavored  to  convert  the 
savage  tribes.  As  she  looks  upon  the 
hallowed  emblem,  the  divine  story  of 
Jesus  recurs  to  her  mind,  and  awakens 
emotions  of  awe  and  tenderness;  the. 
religious   sentiment   thus   accidentally 


roused,  lures  her  into  a  reverie;  the 
crucifix  is  held  before  her  downcast  eyes 
in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand ;  in  her 
left,  with  grasp  unnerved  by  this  ab- 
stracted mood,  rest,  rather  than  are 
held,  the  plumes  already  gathered ;  the 
unconscious  attitude,  the  fixed  gaze« 
and  the  musing  air  betoken  her  absorbed 
and  pre-occupied  mind ;  the  expression 
of  the  face  b  pensive  and  thoughtful ; 
the  deckings  of  vanity  are  evidently  for- 
gotten in  the  predominance  of  an  **  idea 
dearer  than  self."  It  is  a  single  figure* 
but  it  tells  a  comprehensive  story — the 
dawn  of  Christianity  upon  savage  life — 
the  first  glimmer  of  divine  truth  upon 
an  untamed  and  ignorant,  but  thorough- 
ly human  soul.  Such  is  the  alle^rical 
lesson  of  the  statue;  but  attention  is* 
ere  long,  diverted  from  the  myth,  truly 
as  it  is  embodied,  to  the  details  of  the 
execution;  and,  herein.  Palmer's  suc- 
cess is  not  less  remarkable.  Perhaps  a 
better  torso  was  never  modeled  in  this 
country — ^it  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  an 
intelligent  lover  of  nature  to  trace  the 
sculptor's  hand  in  the  truest  undula- 
tions of  surface,  the  most  correct  and 
mobile  distribution  of  muscle,  and  the 
almost  breathing  convolutions  of  the 
form — each  line  and  curve,  each  inden- 
tation and  swell  has  the  chaste  expres- 
siveness of  nature.  An  eye  of  singular 
correctness,  and  a  touch  of  rare  facility 
and  temper,  could  alone  have  repro- 
duced— not  merely  the  form  of  humani- 
ty, but — what  a  genuine  artist  will 
understand — the  humanity  of  form.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  a  result  like  this 
could  never  have  been  attained,  except 
by  the  aid  of  careful  studies  from  life ; 
and  the  artist  may  count  it  among 
his  other  fortunate  or,  we  prefer  to  say, 
providential  advantaffes,  that,  in  tius 
country,  he  was  enabled  to  profit  by  a 
living  model  of  such  admirable  propor- 
tions. In  the  face  he  has  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  aboriginal  type ;  it  is  Indian 
in  feature  and  genus — -but,  in  accordance 
with  his  invariable  principle,  the  details 
are  refined  upon,  so  as  to  combine  truth 
to  the  general  fiacts  with  an  artistic  and 
consistent  idealization.  The  back  of 
this  statue,  alone,  is  a  charming  study, 
anatomically  and  artistically ;  tiie  right 
arm,  so  abstractedly  pendent,  so  grace^ 
fully  wrought,  the  feet,  and  the  bosom, 
challenge  scientific  scrutiny,  while  they 
allure  we  worshiper  of  beauty. 

From  this  work  turn  to  one  of  the  art- 
ist's portrait-busts — of  which  there  are 
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several  in  an  adjoining  room — that,  for 
instance,  of  Erastus  Coming.  Instantly 
there  is  a  positive  revelation  of  charac- 
ter ;  the  brow,  alive  with  practical  en- 
ergy ;  the  mouth,  remarkably  beautiful 
in  itself,  expresses  clearly  benignity  and 
finnness,  exquisitely  blended ;  how  un- 
common the  degree  and  precision  of  Re- 
pressiveness in  the  eye,  peculiarly  natu- 
ral, from  the  shadow  cast  by  the  lid — 
twice  the  size  of  nature — bat  in  marble, 
giving  the  effect  of  the  absent  lashes  by  a 
similar  amount  of  shadow  :  the  finish  is 
so  exactly  like  a  fleshy  surface,  that  the 
hard  stone  loses  its  apparent  density 
and  glint;  it  not  only  has  the  flexible 
appealrance  of  life,  but  that  of  the  skin 
of  a  man  of  sixty.  In  each  product  of 
his  chisel  around  us,  somewhat  of  these 
merits  is  discemable;  here  is  a  bopr's 
foot  which  looks  warm  with  life,  so  vital 
is  its  shape  and  surface;  there  is,  a 
mortuary  tablet — merely  a  sad  face, 
but  the  very  folds  of  the  cap  are  elo- 
quent of  death. 

It  is  this  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
essential  in  nature,  combined  with  a 
peculiar  feeling  for  beauty  in  her  ab- 
solute relations,  that  gives  to  Pahner's 
executive  skill  a  meaning  and  a  value 
q{  its  own.  He  not  only  has  the  lan- 
guage of  art,  but  something  always 
genuine  to  say  in  that  divine  vo- 
cabulary. In  conversation,  I  elicited 
a  few  of  the  elements  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  him,  enoueh  to  confirm  the  infer- 
ence unavoidable  from  his  works — that 
no  lucky  accident  ushered  him  on  the 
way  of  progressive  excellence,  but  the 
faithful  exercise  of  his  intelligence, 
inspired  by  an  instinctive  love  of 
beauty.  In  the  first  ^lace,  he  is  re- 
pelled by  the  mannerism  engendered 
by  too  gregarious  a  life  among  the  vo- 
taries of  art;  he  is  wisely  jealous  of 
academic  conventionality;  he  believes 
the  aim  and  origin  of  art  to  be,  in  the  last 
analysis,  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
mainly  sought  in  the  individual  study 
of  nature,  and  interpretation  of  her  prin- 
ciples ;  he  relies  more  upon  unhampered 
observation  -and  earnest  feeling,  more 
upon  consciousness,  than  prescription. 
He  asserts  what  is  apparently  para- 
doxical, but  literally  true ;  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  likeness,  we  must 
deviate  from  nature.  He  repudiates 
absolute  imitation,  and  recognizes  in 
art  the  truth,  that  it  is  not  her  function 
to  ccyy  but  to  represenU  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  effects,  not  literal  imitation,  must 


be  the  aim.  In  the  instance  already 
referred  to,  for  example,  it  is  reouisite 
to  make  the  eye-lid,  in  marble,  larger 
than  in  life,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  the  lashes,  which  cannot  be 
represented  otherwise ;  and  so  in  regard 
to  the  hair — its  texture  cannot  be  imi- 
tated in  stone,  but  the  effect  of  it,  and 
an  appropriate  arrangement,  will  secure 
the  desired  result  To  carry  out  what 
nature  hints,  to  give  her  obvious  inten- 
tion by  seizing  Uie  best  characteristiG 
expression,  the  better  moments,  the 
soulful  mood — ^what  the  individual  face 
indicates,  but  rarely  expresses — ^is  his 
great  object.  And  is  not  this,  in  ^oint 
of  fact,  the  true  interpretation  that  art 
owes  to  nature  ?  Is  not  the  soft  light 
in  the  eye,  the  dimple  bom  of  sympa- 
thetic smiles,  the  expanding  nostril 
under  noble  excitement,  the  kindling 
look,  the  heart-bom  glow — what  we 
really  see,  recall,  cherish,  and  so  iden- 
tify with  those  we  love,  that  the  bust 
or  picture,  that  conveys  none  of  these 
attributes  of  the  soul's, proper  individu- 
ality, is  to  us  but  a  meaningless  effigy  ? 
There  is  a  little  wooden  house,  almost 
lost  to  view  amid  its  more  ostentatious 
neighbors,  in  the  handsome  avenue  at 
Utica,  called  Genesee  street,  which  was 
built,  a  few  years  ago,by  Erastus  Palmer, 
a  thrifty  young  carpenter.  When  he  put 
the  last  touches  to  nis  modest  but  com- 
fortable domicile — ^the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  the  fruit  of  Ions  and  patient 
industry — ^he  doubtless  felt  a  glow  of 
honest  pride,  and  a  consciousness  of 
material  advancement,  so  often  the  re- 
ward of  the  American  mechanic,  and 
usually  better  earned,  and  more  worthily 
enjoyed,  than  by  any  other  class  of  our 

Eeople.  In  the  basement  of  this  hum- 
le  dwelling,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
his  regular  toil  as  a  lomer.  Palmer,  in- 
cited by  the  sight  of  a  cameo  portrait 
he  saw,  and  prompted  by  a  constructive 
talent,  already  exhibited  by  ingenious 
carvings  on  wood,  essayed,  with  a  bit 
of  shell  and  a  file,  to  execute  a  similar 
head  of  his  wife  ;  never  having  witnessed 
the  delicate  process,  his  work  was  pure- 
ly experimental,  yet  he  undertook  it 
with  singular  zest,  though  with  many 
misgivings.  As  he  wrought  at  this,  in 
a  double  sense,  real  labor  of  love,  and 
subsequently  contemplated  the  result, 
the  impulse  to  a  higher  sphere  than  had 
yet  occupied  his  mind  began  to  stir 
within  him ;  but  his  ability  was  not  less 
marked  than   the  self-distrust    which 
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usually  accompanies  genuine  merits  and 
he  longed  to  test  his  aptitude  for  such 
work  by  the  judgment  of  one  of  taste, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  his  immediate  neighborhood  re- 
sided a  gentleman— one  of  those  rare 
exceptions  to  the  mere  utilitarian  cha- 
racter of  our  professional  men — who 
loved  art  for  its  own  sake,  was  familiar 
with  its  history  and  memorable  trophies, 
and  honored  it  as  a  career  with  the  true 
enthusiasm  of  a  disciple  of  the  beautiful. 
To  him  Palmer  determined  to  submit 
his  cameo  :  it  was  a  momentous  inter- 
view for  the  neophyte  ;  his  aspirations 
might  be  checked  by  indifference ;  his 
consciousness  of  a  vocation  for  art  set 
forever  aside,  if  unrecognized  by  one  he 
believed  could  speak  on  the  subject 
with  authority.  "  I  was  sitting  in  my 
office,"  says  this  gentleman,  **  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  when  there  entered  a 
tall  man,  whom  I  remembered  as  an 
honest  and  industrious  mechanic  of  the 
town  ;  his  dress  betokened  his  occupa- 
tion, his  manner  was  unassuming,  and 
his  expression  somewhat  anxious.  He 
told  me  he  had  understood  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  *  such  things,'  diffidently 
exhibiting  his  cameo,  and  desired  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  this.  I  took  it 
from  his  hand,  turned  it  to  the  light, 
and  carefully  examined  the  outline  and 
finish :  little  did  I  then  realize  the  ear- 
nest feelings  which  agitated  this  new 
species  of  client ;  my  surprise  and  de- 
light were  immediate.  *  This,'  said  I, 
*is  beautiful;  you  have  extraordinary 
talent.'  Hearing  no  response,  I  looked 
from  the  exquisite  medallion  to  the  art- 
ist's face,  and  saw  the  tears  of  gratified 
sympathy  in  his  eyes.'* 

Thenceforth  this  noble  lover  of  genius 
became  the  warm  friend  of  the  future 
sculptor  :  the  latter' s  next  effort  was  a 
likeness,  in  the  same  style,  of  one  who 
had  so  seasonably  encouraged  him ;  and 
this  served  to  make  his  skill  public. 
For  two  years  he  was  constantly  and 
profitably  engaged  in  a  department  of 
art  in  which  successful  portraiture  is 
scarce.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  best 
originals  and  plaster  copies  of  nearly 
all  of  these  heads,  and  for  fidelity  of  re- 
semblance, nicety  of  execution,  and 
picturesque  arrangement,  they  are  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  imaginable  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  beautiful 
spheres  of  artistic  labor.  Some  of  them 
are  perfect  gems,  and  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  most  of  the  cameo  portraits 


for  which  travelers  pay  such  exorbitaot 
prices  at  Rome.  The  cutting  is  bold, 
distinct,  unevasive;  a  masterly  air  is 
evident  at  a  glance,  and  it  seems  mar- 
velous that  a  hand,  previously  habitu- 
ated to  the  coarser  efforts  of  the  joiner« 
could,  in  so  brief  a  space,  acquire  facili- 
ty in  our  most  delicate  workmanship. 
From  shell  cutting  to  basso-relievo  m 
day  is  a  natural  transition;  but  the 
consistent  zeal  of  Palmer  might  have 
long  confined  him  to  the  limited  range 
of  his  earliest  success,  had  not  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  seriously  affected  his 
eyes.  After  a  somewhat  unprosperous 
sojourn  in  New  York,  he  returned  to 
Utica,  with  his  sight  much  weakened, 
and  his  spirits  depressed,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  this  infirmity  would  compel 
him  to  abandon  the  new  and  elevated 
life  of  art  for  his  old  mechanical  em- 
ployment, as  the  only  availaUe  means 
to  support  his  family.  On  this  occasion 
he  had  recourse  to  the  same  loyal  friend 
who  first  urged  him  on  the  career  he 
loved,  and  he  proved  again  a  fidthfol 
counselor— citing  the  remark  of  an  ex- 
perienced artist,  to  whom  he  stated  the 
case:  **This  is  providential;  be  wiQ 
now  model  in  clay,  and  achieve  won- 
ders." And  80  it  proved.  With  the 
*' Infant  Ceres,"  he  fairly  began  the 
pursuit  of  a  sculptor,  and  with  it,  a 
methodical  course  of  self-education. 
Having  been  at  school  but  six  months 
in  his  life,  he  began,  with  his  in- 
telligence quickened  in  every  direction 
by  vie  associations  of  his  present  em- 
ployment, keenly  to  feel  the  want  of 
early  advantages ;  and,  with  characteris- 
tic energy,  to  atone  for  the  deficiency 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  His  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  study ;  he  profited 
by  the  counsel  and  the  discourse  of 
eminent  men,  who  interested  themselves 
in  his  welfare ;  and  for  many  hours,  daily, 
his  wife  read  aloud  to  him  the  best 
English  authors.  It  is  marvelous  how 
loyalty  to  one  source  of  truth  opens 
avenues  to  all  others ;  how  eamestnen 
in  a  single  aim  intensifies  and  widens 
the  general  intelligence;  and  as  oar 
artist  has  progressed  in  his  special  occu- 
pation, his  ideas  on  all  subjects  have 
multiplied,  his  knowledge  of  beauty 
under  all  forms  has  deepened,  his  vocabu- 
lary, faculty  of  acquisition,  and  whole 
mental  and  moral  discipline  have  steadi- 
ly advanced. 

In  one  of  those  rural  homesteads^ 
which  proved  the  fruitfid  nursery  of 
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OUT  first  race  of  patriots,  where  neither 
luxury  enervates,  nor  want  harasses, 
with  nature  around,  faith  within,  and 
honest  toil  the  only  condition  of  un- 
ambitious prosperity,  Palmer  first  saw 
the  li^t.  The  farm-house  stood  in  the 
midst  of  an  orchard,  with  a  brook  in 
the  rear  and  meadows  in  front ;  within 
tho  fertile  borders  of  Onondaga  county, 
about  nine  miles  from  Syracuse.  It 
was  surrounded  by  woods;  and  the 
rustic  boyhood  of  tne  future  artist  was 
familiar,  at  home  and  under  the  adjacent 
roofs  of  both  his  grand-parents,  with 
reminiscences  of  wolves  and  panthers 
that  hung  around  the  new  settlement. 
On  the  broad  clearing  upon  which  his 
eyes  opened,  however,  rosy  apples  and 
russet  pears,  waving  grain,  and  a  tall 
butternut  tree  gave  assurance  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  the  local  features  of 
the  domain  have  since  undergone  little 
change.  A  rib  of  pork,  suspended  by  a 
cord  to  roast  before  the  hickoir  fire, 
was  the  usual  signal  of  a  good  oinner. 
He  remembers  a  famous  wheat  crop, 
and  the  huge  straw  rick,  that  he  and 
his  brother  carefully  excavated  into  a 
symmetrical  dome,  where  their  childish 
treasures  were  secreted,  and  they  played 
hermits — ^findingthe  impromptu  thatched 
cottage,  in  summer,  a  cool  retreat,  and 
in  winter  a  warm  domicile.  PI  is  first 
adventure  was  to  catch  a  woodpecker 
asleep  on  a  rail  in  the  hush  of  early 
morning;  and  his  first  grief  to  see  its 
head  chopped  off.  One  day  he  came 
home,  in  a  flush  of  joyful  excitement, 
with  a  beautiful  autumnal  oak-leaf.  The 
pleasure  it  gave  was  the  dawn  of  that 
love  of  beauty  and  delight  in  natural 
forms,  that  prophecies  the  instinct  for 
art;  and,  inspired  by  this  feeling,  he 
carved  its  outline  and  veins  on  a  bit  of 
wood  with  ^eat  exactitude.  The  anec- 
dote is  as  significant  as  Audubon's  rap- 
ture over  the  bird's  nest  he  found  when 
a  child,  amid  the  grass,  and  rudely 
copied  from  memory.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birth-place  is  associated 
with  one  of  those  domestic  tragedies 
which  become  local  traditions,  and  are 
often  embodied  by  poetry  and  romance. 
Near  by  lived  a  fair  lunatic,  whose 
harmless  life  and  melancholy  fate  made 
her  a  favorite  guest  in  every  dwelling. 
Her  loveliness  won  an  admirer  unworthy 
of  her  affection,  who,  within  a  few 
months  of  the  wedding-day,  clandes- 
tinely transferred  his  plighted  faith  to 
the  sister  of  his  betrothed;   absenting 


himself  on  pretence  of  business,  he  only 
returned  on  the  appointed  day  of  the 
bridal,  and,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, married  his  new  love.  The  shook 
benumbed  the  consciousness  of  the  poor 
victim,  and  she  fell,  in  her  wedding- 
robe,  to  the  earth,  *  insensible,  and 
only  recovered  with  reason  overthrown. 
**  Crazy  Lucy "  thenceforth  roamed  from 
house  to  house,  the  welcome  recipient 
of  sh«*lter  and  food,  coming  and  going, 
a  privileged  wanderer;  sometimes  seat- 
ed under  a  tree  patching  gay-colored 
shreds,  in  fantastic  array,  on  her  hum- 
ble dress,  and  sometimes  combing  her 
luxuriant  tresses — as  if  in  preparation 
for  the  marriage  rite.  Her  gentleness 
and  calamity  gained  for  her  universal 
respect  and  sympathy ;  and  the  rudest 
swain  feared  to  molest  the  deserted 
bride.  Fifteen  years  after  the  catas- 
trophe, one  morning,  she  awoke  in  her 
right  mind  ;  during  the  interval  she  had  . 
been  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time, 
and  her  first  thought  now  was,  that 
of  the  day  when  her  intelligence  was 
eclipsed;  she  started  with  anguish  at 
the  sight  of  her  hand,  now  wrinkled  and 
old — and  soon  remembered  her  sudden 
abandonment  and  the  treachery  of  those 
she  loved.  There  was,  however,  no 
lapse  of  intellect;  but  the  arrow,  so 
long  blunted  by  delusion,  was  now 
barbed  ;  she  lingered  tranquilly  awhile, 
and  then  passed  away. 

In  the  freshness  of  his  youth  Palmer 
left  these  scenes,  according  to  the  preva- 
lent impulse  of  the  countiy,  to  exercise 
his  mechanical  skill  more  profitably  at  a 
distcmce  from  home.  He  had  always 
handled  tools  with  facility,  and  excelled 
as  a  carpenter.  When  nine  years  old, 
he  had  made  a  little  saw-miU,  which 
was  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  at  twelve, 
he  bad  no  superior  in  the  vicinity,  as  a 
constructor  of  window-sashes,  and  many 
a  wooden  horse  of  his  juvenile  manufac- 
ture excited  the  a^dmiration  of  his  com- 
rades, and  became  the  ornament  of  t^eir 
shelves.  When  seventeen,  he  left  the 
beautiful  agricultural  district,  in  bompii 
ny  with  two  young  men,  to  visit  the  fw 
west,  as  the  limits  of  his  native  8tate\ 
were  then  deemed.  The  journey  was 
to  be  performed  on  foot,  but  his  com- 
panions, ere  long,  manifested  a  want  of 
independence,  sadly  at  variance  with 
the  extravagant  hopes  they  cherished. 
Although  resolved,  as  they  declared,  to 
return  in  their  carriages,  they  yet  pro- 
posed to  save  the  small  sum  appropri- 
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ated  to  the  expenses  of  the  march,  by 
asking  for  lodging  and  food  on  the  way. 
Pabner,  whose  manliness  revolted  at 
this  want  of  self-respect,  could  not  be- 
lieve them  in  earnest,  until,  on  the 
second  noon  of  their  pilgrimage,  one 
actually  demanded  refreshment  at  a 
wayside  farm.  Ke  then  expressed  his 
opinion  of  this  needless  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect,  and  hastened  onward  alone. 

At  nightfall  he  realized  the  truth  of 
the  homely  proverb,  that  "  Heaven  al- 
ways helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
Asnamed  of  such  spiritless  friends  at 
the  very  outset  of  life's  struggle,  he 
trudged  rapidly  away  from  them,  and 
at  evening  reached  a  little  inn,  where  he 
called  for  his  supper.  As  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  another  traveler  entered — a  hale 
old  farmer — who,  having  refreshed  him- 
self, began  a  conversation  with  the 
youth,  and,  learning  his  destination, 
urged  him  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  wagon, 
OS  their  roads  were  the  same.  This  in- 
cident .  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  young  adventurer,  and  he  regarded 
it  as  providential.  The  rest  of  the  long 
journey  to  Dunkirk  was  performed  with- 
out fatigue,  and  in  comfort. 

In  the  steady  pursuit  of  his  calling, 
he  remained  there  more  than  six  years, 
always  in  receipt  of  good  wages, 
and  then  established  himself  nearer 
home,  at  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  now 
on  the  track  of  the  Central  Rail-rood. 
There  ho  also  found  constant  and  lucra- 
tive employment,  some  of  the  substan- 
tial results  of  whieh  are  yet  visible, 
which  he  has  the  honest  pride  to  desig- 
nate OS  landmarks  of  a  career  wherein 
the  skillful  mechanic  rose  to  the  consum- 
mate artist.  Ability  in  the  former  vo- 
cation has  been  a  constant  benefit.  He 
recently  invented  a  measure,  that  facili- 
tates, greatly,  the  purposes  of  his  art, 
and  refused  to  secure  a  patent,  that  the 
instrument  might  be  freely  used  by  ort- 
ists.  In  this  village  ^e  partook  of  the 
hearty  recreations  of  Dutch  pastime, 
and  attended  many  a  '*  fuddle,"  such  as 
colonial  annalists  have  recorded,  and 
Irving  has  snatched  from  obUvion  in 
his  ^lickerbocker  Legends.  A  board 
laid  across  an  empty  barrel,  to  hold  the 
fiddler's  legs,  and  thus  economize  room 
for  the  dancers,  served  as  an  orchestra. 
"Lead  out  your  heifer"  was  the  Dutch 
signal  for  a  rustic  dance  ;  and  many  a 
buxom  lass  kept  up  the  sport  from  sun- 


set to  dawn,  without  a  sign  of  weariness. 
Here  Palmer  married  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  soon  after  removed  to  Utica» 
where  he  was  specially  occupied  in  the 
more  artistic  labors  of  his  trade,  and  h]« 
services  were  in  constant  demand,  when 
an  original  stove-pattern,  or  an  elaborate 
stair-case  was  required.  The  manner 
in  which  he  emerged  &om  this  sphere 
to  that  of  pure  art,  has  been  already 
traced ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  the  same  habits  of  application  and 
integrity  have  marked  his  subsequent 
Ufe,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked 
has  never  ceased  to  be  as  true  to 
modesty  as  to  aspiration.  He  could 
afford  to  remain  sUent  when  a  oompla- 
cent  foreign  amateur,  visiting  his  studio, 
called  his  noblest  efforts  **  pretty,"  and 
took  it  for  granted  he  had  never  heard  of 
Canova.  **  He  has  never  been  abroad," 
remarked  a  gentleman  at  Florence  to 
Powers,  when  showing  him  a  daguerreo- 
type of  <»ne  of  Palmer's  works.  **  He 
never  need  to  come,"  replied  the  artist. 
So  profound,  indeed,  is  his  sense  of  the 
idefid,  that  the  remarkable  success  al- 
ready obtained,  instead  of  causing  ela- 
tion, has  but  awakened  more  thoroughly 
his  artistic  conscience.  He  feels  like  one 
to  whom,  by  virtue  of  certain  endow- 
ments, has  been  intrusted  a  great  mission; 
he  is  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  spintual  authority  of  art ;  and  while 
this  faith  acts  as  a  high  inspiration,  it  also 
creates  a  feeling  of  responsibility — an 
earnest  desire  to  be  true  to  exalted  re- 
quirements. This  is  the  test  of  the 
artist,  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  the  view  always  cherished 
by  those  whose  skill  and  purpose  tran- 
scend the  mechanical  and  the  imitative. 
It  is  the  best  pledge  of  progressive 
achievement,  the  sanction  that  distin- 
guishes genius  from  talent  It  isolates 
the  mind  wherein  it  lives  from  vulgar 
praise  and  mercenary  ends ;  it  engen- 
ders a  self-imposed  criticism,  more  se- 
vere than  any  public  ordeal ;  it  conse- 
crates the  soul  to  the  worship  of  beauty, 
as  the  manifestation  of  truth ;  it  implies 
an  inward  thirst,  which  fame  cannot 
slake,  and  a  calling,  too  high  to  be 
diverted  by  any  material  compensation ; 
and  it  is  because  we  have  found  this 
spirit  in  a  native,  self-taught  sculptor, 
that  we  have  endeavored  thus,  with 
sympathetic  greeting,  to  bid  him  Sod 
speed ! 
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"  National  poetry  must  be  shallow  or  become  such,  which  rests  not  on  what  is  most  nniversal- 
W  human,  namely,  the  historic  events  of  peoples  and  their  leaders,  when  both  agree  in  one 
eanee.  ♦  ♦  Everv  nation,  if  it  would  be  worth  anything,  must  possess  an  epopee ;  to  which  the 
precise  form  of  the  epic  is  not  necessary." — Gukthe  ( Wahrlieit  und  Dichtung). 

**  Motions  and  means,  by  sea  and  land  at  war 
With  old  poetic  foeliDg." — Wordsworth. 


THIS  is  usually  a  brilliant  and  a  tak- 
ing magazine  theme,  and  many  bril- 
liant papers  are  written  upon  it  But 
here,  we  do  not  mean  to  sparkle  at  all ; 
intending  merely  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  a  philosophic  and  perhaps  rambling 
manner,  without  giving  way  to  the  tempt- 
ations which  lie  along  the  path  of  such 
a  flowery  disquisition.  Indeed,  our  pe- 
culiar ideas  on  the  stibject  will  not  al- 
low us  to  do  otherwise ;  for  the  popular 
songs  we  mean  do  not  lie  very  much 
among  the  lofty  Pindarics,  or  the  more 
polished  fragments  of  lyric  verse.  Popu- 
bur  songs,  and  that  high  style  of  poetry, 
are  two  very  different  things — such  as 
tiiey  have,  been  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time ;  and  the  dignity  and  mfluence 
of  the  former,  which  were  never  greater 
than  in  the  old  states  of  Greece,  their 
isles  and  colonies,  seem  to  us  to  have 
only  diminished  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  to  bo  just  now  less  than 
ever  they  were.  The  older  the  world 
has  grown,  in  fact,  and  the  more  it  has 
improved  itself  in  general — we  refer,  of 
course,  to  those  nations,  the  history  and 
literature  of  which  are  most  familiar 
with  our  ideas — the  more  it  has  ap-  ' 
peared  to  forget  the  old  poetic  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  older  generations 
had  ten  times  the  spirituality  that  be- 
longs to  the  world  at  present ;  a  curi- 
ous thing  to  say,  but  a  true  one.  The 
reason  is,  the  world  has  grown  wiser 
than  it  was.  It  has  less  of  the  igno- 
rance, idleness,  and  superstition,  in  which 
the  men  of  those  by-gone  days  felt 
their  thoughts  grow  into  fear,  and  won- 
der, and  worship — that  is  to  say,  into 
the  wajrs  of  reverie  and  song.  The 
spirituality  of  the  world,  at  present — 
religion  apart — ^is  confined  to  those 
cliques  of  theorists  who  seek  solutions 
of  the  eternal  enigma,  and  others  of  the 
poetic  school,  who  bear  harmonies,  and 
clasp  the  mountain  in  the  mind's  em- 
brace. But  we  have  an  idea  that  much 
of  this  modem  rapture,  which  spiritual- 
izes nature  in  a  style  unknown  to  the 
preceding  ages  of  poetry,  is  a  mere  jar- 
gon, imitated  from  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
VOL-  vn.— 26 


and  the  more  genuine  thinkers.  Deep 
thought  and  poetic  feeling  were  more 
equally  shared  by  all  classes  formerly, 
and  the  aggregate  of  these  was  then 
much  greater  than  it  is  now.  Our  spir- 
itual poets  are  apt  to  follow  a  spiritual 
fa^on  de  purler i  though  the  great  majori- 
ty of  them  may  have  no  more  spirituali- 
ty than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  reader. 
For  the  rest,  we  would  ask :  Is  there 
one  of  the  present  age,  in  town  or  coun- 
try, afraid  of  a  ghost?  Not  one,  in- 
deed; and  the  smallest  laddie  in  the 
school  will  take  a  vizzy  at  you,  if  you 
talk  to  him  of  fairies  or  goblins.  Ah, 
we  must  quote  softiy  to  ourselves,  once 
more  (what  the  reader  may  skip,  if  he 
pleases),  the  somewhat  hackneyed  lines 
of  Schiller-Coleridge : — 

**  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
Tlio  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dole  or  piny  moun. 

tain, 
By  forest,  or  slow  stream  or  pearly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths — all  these  have 

vanished, 
And  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason." 

No  doubt,  all  are  gone — either  to  yon 
starry  world,  or  the  Red  Sea — which 
last,  by  the  by,  will  soon  be  no  place  of 
repose  for  any  quietly  disposed  super- 
natural, after  the  great  railroad  and  ca- 
nal of  Suez  shall  have  made  it  a  high- 
way of  the  world's  intercourse,  and 
vexed  its  depths  with  ten  thousand 
keels,  paddles,  and  screws.  The  world, 
we  repeat,  has  certainly  grown  wiser, 
in  chemistry,  and  goes  at  a  far  greater 
rate  per  hour,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  but,  in  the  matter  of  that  spiritu- 
ality we  speak  of,  as  connected  with 
the  love  and  enjoyment  of  music,  and 
the  amenities  of  poetry,  it  has  rather 
grown  deficient  than  advanced ;  so  that 
we  must  look  back  somewhat  for  the 
genuine  popular  songs  of  our  theme, 
and  the  mfluence  belonging  to  them. 
Such  songs  are,  of  course,  things  which 
are,  or  should  be,  sung  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  which  express  all  their 
sentiments  and    feelings,   and,   cons^ 
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qnentiy  ronk  high  among  their  solaces 
and  enjoyments.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  and  literature,  we  do  not  see 
anything  of  the  kind  very  distinctly. 

Glancing  backward,  therefore — and, 
when  we  discuss  the  genial  subject  of 
poetry,  we  always  do  glance  backward 
— we  perceive  that,  in  those  simpler 
ages  when  music  and  verse  formed 
parts  of  the  laws  and  public  worship, 
the  national  song^s  were  necessarily 
popular,  and  the  choruses  and  psalms 
of  Miriam,  Deborah,  David,  and  others 
among  the  Hebrews,  were  also  those  of 
that  people,  in  war  or  peace.  David's 
In  Memoriam  for  Jonathan  must  have 
been  sung  in  their  households  and  fields, 
and  not  without  tears,  for  many  a  day, 
while  the  verses  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon would  be  among  their  lyric  enjoy- 
ments in  their  most  genial  hours. 

In  the  republic  of  Greece  we  find, 
still  more  clearly  and  numerously,  the 
general  influence  and  importance  of  the 
people's  songs.  Within  their  several 
restricted  limits,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song  were 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  religious  services  of  the 
state,  and  the  number  of  their  games 
and  festivals,  celebrated  with  all  the 
grace  and  pomp  of  music,  made  thorn 
familiar  with  the  efforts  of  their  poets — 
makers  of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  their 
country.  For  this  reason,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  those  little  states,  popular  songs 
and  the  poetry  of  the  nation  were  the 
same.  Homer  was  a  singer  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  themes  were  such  as,  in  all 
ages,  are  the  surest  to  win  their  ears 
and  sympathies — those  of  adventure  by 
sea  and  land,  war,  and  tlie  great  pitched 
battles  ;  and  after  him  camo  the  Cyclic 
poets,  who  still  harped  on  the  subjects 
of  their  great  precursor — tJie  siege  of 
Troy,  and  all  the  achievement  and  my- 
thology that  belong  to  it — and  who  got 
their  name  from  the  hahit  of  always 
writing  and  singing  **  about  it  and  about 
it,"  in  a  circle,  as  it  were,  with  their 
Thebaids,  Epigoniads,  Cyprias,  Little 
Iliads,  Nostis,  and  so  fortli.  And  then, 
when  the  voices  of  poetry  were  more 
Tariously  heard  among  the  Hellenic 
races — the  people  still  understood  and 
appreciated  them ;  the  Elegies,  Iambics, 
Strophes,  Epodes,  Nomas,  Threnodies, 
Mimes,  Symposiacs,  Soolia,  Erotics.  Hy- 
meneals,  Epuicia,  the  Goat  songs,  tlie 
jolly  Ditliyrambs,  and  clear  Paeans,  and 
that  grand  anapestic  military  march*  on 


the  flutes,  to  which  the  calm  Spartan  line 
step} »ed  into  action — the  song  of  Castor, 
the  Dorian  demigod — all  these,  we  say, 
the  people  knew  as  well  as  the  poets 
and  polemarohs  themselves;  and  the 
flute  or  harp  airs,  iu  the  gay,  satirio 
songs  of  Simonides,  Arion,  Tyrtaeus, 
Alcseus  and  the  rest,  were  as  popular 
— in  their  respective  states,  at  least — 
as  those  of  Kobert  Bums  among  his 
countrymen  of  Scotland.  Even  the 
Spartans,  who  have  had  such  a  name  for 
black  broth  and  general  austerity,  were 
so  addicted  to  tunes  and  choruses,  that 
when,  in  the  Messcnian  war,  they  asked 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
latter  people  (who  never  could  resist  a 
joke,  and  whose  jest  on  the  mulberry 
face  of  Sylla  cost  them  so  dear)  sent 
them  a  singer  with  his  phorminx,  those 
simple  Dorians  made  much  of  him,  and 
in  the  end  said  he  was  as  good  to  them 
as  a  regiment  of  kopLitai — he  roused 
tliem  all  up  with  his  music  so  spiritedly. 
That  was,  indeed,  the  finest  age  of 
poeti'y — an  age  in  which  the  old  totra- 
chord  of  Homer  became  the  seven- 
chorded  lyre  of  Terpander;  poetry 
meant  something  then.  It  was  *^a  true 
thing" — to  use  the  words  of  poor  Au- 
drey, in  As  You  Like  It — and,  either  in 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  or  Lydian  styles  of 
harmony,  modulated  the  war  and  wor- 
ship, the  labor  and  joyous  leisure  of  the 
whole  community.  Hut  in  process  of 
time  a  distinction  grew  up,  and  the  songs 
of  the  people  became  different  from  the 
metres  of  the  poets ;  though  their  social 
and  political  education  still  left  them 
fully  competent  to  appreciate  the  best 
things  brought  out  in  the  modes  of  their 
lyric  bards,  and  to  modulate  in  their 
homes  and  workshops  the  melodies  that 
might  particularly  strike  their  fancies. 
The  track  of  those  bards  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  a  bright  and  classic  one ; 
but  it  would  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
ramble  into  the  more  uncertain  ways 
leoding  us  among  the  people^s  own  airs 
and  choruses,  seeing  that  everything 
coming  from  that  genuine  source  has  a 
raciness  and  originality  whicli  seldom 
or  never  belong  to  the  more  dignified 
order  of  poetic  expression.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  latter  are 
so  fragmentary  and  so  few.  The  people, 
as  we  have  said,  were  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing much  of  the  higher  order  of  poetry, 
and  there  were  among  the  symposiacs, 
epigrams,  and  scolia  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  many  melodies  that  mode  t  hem- 
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selves  popular  with  meohanios,  soldiers, 
and  huRbandmen.  Enjoying  their  chief 
iq^als,  with  thanks  to  the  generous  gods, 
the  Greeks  sat  leisurely  at  table— tfa^  in 
the  manlier  early  times,  before  the  Per- 
sian fashions  came  up — and  were  ac- 
customed to  cheer  their  banquets  with 
wine-songs  of  various  names,  and, 
among  them,  the  scoLia — verses  hav- 
bg  something  of  the  meaning  of  our 
**  sentiments,''  and  these  the  feasters 
sung  in  succession,  each  holding,  dur- 
ing the  singing  of  his  stanza  (made  ex- 
tempore or  chosen  from  some  poet),  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  or  a  lyre,  which  he  gave 
in  turn  to  the  man  he  was  pleased  to 
knock  down  for  the  next  song.  One  of 
these  icolia^  as  Athenseus  tells  us,  was 
the  famous  song  of  Harmodius — **  I  will 
bear  my  sword  in  myrtles" — another, 
the  song  of  Hybrias  of  Crete,  in  which 
a  burly  polikar  of  the  old  stock  says : 
"My  chief  property  is  a  spear  and  a 
sword  and  my  body's  defense,  a  leather- 
covered  buckler,"  el  catera.  These  and 
others  were  familiar  as  household  words 
m  the  mouths  of  the  people— especially 
**ril  bear  my  sword  in  myrtles"--a 
cherished  melpdy  for  a^es,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  fitted  by  chmate  and  educa- 
tion to  receive  the  finest  impressions  of 
poetry  and  patriotism. 

But  we  know  little  of  the  more  genu- 
ine order  of  sonss  they  vocalized  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  Spartan  oi 
poUoif  after  having  taken  part  in  the 
graver  musical  rites,  were  in  the  habit 
of  "unbending,"  with  great  hcense 
and  extravagance,  in  tlieir  hyporche- 
malic  dances  and  choruses,  where 
satyrs  capered  and  p^estioulated,  old 
men  reeled  about  on  stilts,  and  men  and 
women  alike  mimicked  and  railed  at 
one  another  and  everything  else.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus, 
wyoyed  themselves  in  the  same)  ioose, 
dithyrambic  way.  In  such  amusements, 
which  were  common  all  over  Greece, 
the  people  would  exhibit  their  genuine 
feelings,  and  chant  their  own  minstrel- 
sy. But  all  this  old  comedy  is  lost,  or 
was  never  recorded.  Fragments,  how- 
ever, of  the  Greek  popular  song,  have 
come  down  to  us.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  them  is  a  "Mill-song" — such  as, 
&om  its  subject,  must  have  been  among 
the  most  ancient  in  all  countries.  The 
refrain  of  a  Mitylasnean  song  was : 

**  Grind,  mill,  ji^nd ! 

For  Kinff  Pittacus 

This  mill  of  Mitylene  grinds  1" 


The  allusion  to  the  king  being,  no 
doubt,  grafted,  by  order,  on  the  old 
island  formula.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
when  Priest  Ball,  the  English  sam 
culoUe  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (the 
author,  says  Stowe,  of  the  red  republi- 
can couplet — 

**  When  Adam  delved  and  Evo  span, 
W)^o  was  then  the  gentleman  7") 

went  about  exciting  rebellion,  he  circu- 
lated notices,  formed  partly  by  himself, 
on  the  mill-songs,  or  mill- work  of  the 
country,  such  as  would  best  come  home 
to  their  ideas  and  interests.  There  are 
other  Greek  instances,  presenting  a  curi- 
ous resemblance  to  modem  popular  cus- 
toms. There  were  several  chants  sung 
by  people  who  went  about,  at  seasons, 
soliciting  gifts  at  the  doors  of  the  more 
wealthy  sort — to  wit,  the  Song  of  the 
Swallow,  the  Song  of  the  Crow,  the 
Wool-chaplet,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Field-fares.  These  were  originally 
sung  by  the  mendicants  of  the  commu- 
nity, who,  like  the  gaberlunzies  and 
bedesmen  of  Scotland  and  England* 
had  a  regular  license  to  beg ;  but  after- 
wards the  boys  and  youths  took  up  the 
game,  and  went  from  door  to  door,  the 
jolly  beggars  of  their  day.  The  song 
of  the  swallow  was  sun^  in  spring,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  uiat  bird  : 

"  Herb  comes,  hero  comes  the  swallow ! 
With  happy  hours  and  seasons  bright, 
Hor  head  so  black  and  her  breast  so  white, 
And  we  bring  her  with  chant  and  hoUo ! 
Out  of  your  nouses  hand  a  dcde — 
A  bunch  of  figs  or  wine  in  a  bowl. 
Some  whonten  meal,  or  what  you  pleasei 
A  barley-cake  or  a  slice  of  cheese  f" 

Then  they  go  on  to  threaten  that,  if 
refused,  tiiey  will  pull  down  the  door 
and  run  off  with  the  young  wife ;  de- 
claring they  ore  none  of  your  gray- 
beards,  but  gay  lads  that  would  do  it  I 
There  was  also  the  song  of  the  crow* 
which  ran  something  in  thiv  style : 

•*  Worthy  masters,  here  we  go ! 
Some  barley  or  wheat  to  help  the  crow, 
A  loaf,  or  a  handful  of  salt  or  so ; 
For  all  are  welcome  to  the  crow. 
Aha!  good  Plutus  is  kind  to  day, 
The  sweet  little  lady  comes  out  with  a  tray. 
The  gods  reward  her,  and  give  her,  I  pray, 
A  right  good  husband,  to  make  her  gay, 
And  a  boy,  with  his  grandaire  to  sport  and 

piny. 
And  a  girl,  the  image  of  her  mother, 
To  bring  her,  some  day,  just  such  another!^ 

In  the  Wool-chaplet  Song,  persons  car- 
ried the  staff  of  Apollo  round  among 
their  neighbors ;   and  the  Lay  of  tfaft 
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Field-fares,  siuig  in  Autumn,  was  of 
the  same  character.  These  customs 
hare  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
existing  in  Scotland,  as  the  Hogmanay 
ohant  of  the  New  Year's  Eve  in  some 
parts  of  England,  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Blaize,  and  more  remarkably,  in  Ire- 
land, where,  on  St.  Stephen's  day, 
boys  and  men  carry  about  a  holly-bush 
J  with  a  dead  wren  in  it,  singing  the 
Wren  Song,  and  demanding  money  at 
the  doors.  A  lay  of  the  swallow  is 
still  sung  in  some  districts  of  modem 
Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  also  some  gay  fan- 
cies respecting  cranes,  frogs,  mice,  and 
80  forth — a  burlesque  war  of  the  two 
latter  being  attributed  to  Homer  him- 
self. Such  fancies  appear  in  the  modem 
popular  rhymes,  especially  of  Scotland. 
The  Scots  have  a  ballad  showing  how  a 
fro^  goes  to  court  a  mouse,  and  dines 
with  ner  and  her  uncle  rat;  when  all 
three  are  set  upon  by  a  cat.  The  rat 
dies ;  the  frog  takes  to  the  water,  where 
he  is  quacked  to  death  by  a  drake ;  and 
the  mouse  reaches  her  dwelling,  blessing 
her  stars  she  is  so  small  of  size.  This 
resembles  the  nursery  rhyme  begin- 
mng: 

"  A  frof^  he  would  a  wodng  go, 
Heif  h  ho,  sayB  Bowloy ; 
Whether  hia  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 
With  my  roly,  poly,"  etc. 

Some  of  the  oldest  of  the  people's 
songs  were  those  sung,  chiefly  in  the 
country  parts,  on  the  subject  of  Linus, 
one  of  the  traditional  youths  of  many 
localities,  who  perished  in  the  flower  of 
their  o^e,  and  received  the  melodious 
pity  of  succeeding  generations — such 
as  Hylas,  Bormus,  Adonis,  or  Thammuz, 
yearly  wounded — the  latter  being  he  for 
whom  the  Hebrew  maidens  were  wont  to 
sit  weeping  in  the  chambers  of  their 
imagery,  after  the  Oriental  custom.  The 
young  men  generally  sung  the  song  of 
Linus,  while  the  maidens  chanted  that  of 
**  Caly ce' ' — the  Flower-bud  —  lament- 
ing the  evanescence  of  human  life,  love, 
ind  beauty.  There  were  others  of  a 
like  character,  called  the  Lay  of  the 
Maid  of  Twilight,  and  the  Lay  of  the 
Haid  of  Dawning — laments  of  unre- 
quited love.  The  latter  maiden  goes 
about  the  woods,  wildlv  seeking  Menal- 
oas,  and  the  burden  of  her  song  is : 
•*  Tall  grow  the  woods ;  wo  is  me,  Menalcas !" 

remindbg  the  reader  of  some  of  the  old 
refrains  of  our  language : 


**  Lady  Isabel  sat  in  her  bower  sewing; 
Aye,  as  the  gowans  grow  gay." 

Those  popular  songs  of  the  Greeks 
were  extremely  light  and  musicaL  In 
the  Anthema — Flower-song — on  the 
coming  of  spring,  the  return  was : 

"  Where  are  m^  roses,  where  are  my  Tioleta^ 
Where  is  my  parsley  T 
Here  are  vour  roses,  here  are  your  violets. 
Ana  here  is  your  parsley!" 

Again — amon^  some  of  the  metrical 
games  of  the  girls,  was  one  of  which 
we  have  a  verse  or  two.  A  maiden, 
Chelone  (Tortoise)  sits  on  the  shore, 
and  her  companions  go  about  her,  sing- 
ing: 

"  *  Tortoise,  tortoise  in  the  middle, 
What  are  you  about  ?' 
'  I've  got  a  stock  of  Miletus'  wool. 
To  card  aud  spin  it  out' 

*  Tortoise,  tortoise,  your  young  son. 

Tell  us  how  died  tie  V 

*  He  jumped  from  my  white  hones 

Into  the  deep  sea!' " 

The  foam-crests  on  the  Lake  of  KiUar- 
ney,  in  Ireland,  ore  called.  "O'Dono- 
ghoe's  white  horses,"  by  the  people  of 
the  district,  showing  how  tme  to  nature 
was  the  old  Greek  fancy.  In  another 
popular  chorus  of  Sparta,  the  young 
men  exhort  one  another: — "Forward, 
lads !  haste,  haste  your  steps,  and  show 
yourselves  more  gaily !"  a  spirited 
movement,  resembUng  the  tarantella 
of  Naples. 

Athenseus  shows  that  the  Greeks 
were  a  music-loving  people ;  for  he 
says  that  die  various  trades — millers, 
potters,  masons,  reapers,  herdsmen, 
armorers,  sailors,  and  all  other  classes 
of  workers  in  the  community — had  their 
own  songs  and  choruses,  which  they 
chanted  as  they  labored.  These  have 
not  been  preserved.  But  among  th« 
small  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  is 
one  called  the  Potter's  Oven,^  in  which 
Minerva,  patroness  of  the  important 
fictile  art,  is  implored  to  bless  the  batdi 
of  earthen-ware  then  in  the  furnace. 
Our  modem  songs  of  the  Bell,  of  the 
Anchor,  and  of  the  Ship,  have  had  their 
originals,  no  doubt,  in  the  ancient  lyrics 
of  the  sprightly  Greek  trades-people. 
The  scraps  and  remnants  alluded  to 
above,  as  well  as  others  that  may  be 
gathered  from  extant  Greek  works, 
show  that  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Hellenic  race  must  have  been  of  a  rare 
order  of  grace  and  fancy,  if  not  of 
melody ;  and  that  the  want  of  them  is, 
at  least,  as  much  to  be  regretted  as  thai 
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of  the  more  dignified  lost  poetry  of  the 
time ;  because  the  former  had  greater 
reference  to  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
their  jocoseness  and  genius,  than  that 
framed  on  the  mythologies  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  educated  poets.  Archilo- 
eh  us,  Aristophanes,  and  others,  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  free  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  their  countrymen,  and  show  that 
much  of  the  Greek  poetry  must  have 
died  with  the  common  songs  they  were 
accustomed  to  sing. 

Coming,  by  natural  transition,  to 
Rome,  we  find  that  its  literature  has 
preserved  little  or  none  of  the  poetry 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  what  has  been 
called  the  literature  of  Itome,  was  not 
the  growth  of  that  soil.  The  curse  of 
imitation  was  upon  it;  and  its  great 
misfortune  was,  that  the  Greek  litera- 
ture had  lived  before  it,  and  was  partly 
ootemporary.  Rome,  inaugurated  by 
filibusters,  and  the  wild  right  of  the 
strong  hand,  was  long  obliged  to  keep 
armed  watch  upon  its  hills ;  and  fight- 
ing and  farming  were  the  chief  occupa- 
tioas  of  the  turha  Rend  for  ages.  1  he 
two  earliest  pieces  of  their  poetry  ex- 
tant are,  the  song  of  the  Fratres  Ar- 
vales — a^icultural  flamens  who  blessed 
their  fields — and  the  Carmen  Saliart^ 
Bung  by  the  leaping  priests  of  Mars 
round  the  national  bucklers.  Still,  the 
custom  of  popular  singing,  natural  to 
Buch  a  clime,  could  not  be  wanting,  and 
&e  Romans,  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
the  Etruscans,  their  more  civilized 
neighbors,  used  to  celebrate  in  ballads, 
lyric  verses,  and  military  pseans,  the 
heroism  of  their  chiefs  and  ancestors. 
These  ancient  lyrics  were  afterwards 
used  by  Ennius  and  Fabius  Pictor  in 
forming  their  poetic  annals  and  histories 
of  the  city — things  which  Niobuhr  con- 
aiders  a  sort  of  epopee,  or  string  of 
fictions,  and  which  Macaulay  has  pre- 
tended to  give  an  idea  of  in  his  fluent 
and  artistic  ballads — showing  that  no 
mere  force  of  taste  or  critical  feeling 
can  ever  reproduce  anything  like  the 
genuine  old  poetry  of  any  simple  peo- 
ple. 

From  the  Etruscans  the  Romans  also 
received  the  licentious  fashion  of  the 
Fescennine  verses  and  sports — matters 
pertaining  to  human  nature,  and  a  hap- 
py soil.  For  near  five  hundred  years 
the  languages  and  ideas  of  the  neigh- 
boring Tittle  states  of  Italy  had  been 
growing  round  Rome,  and  a  native  lite- 
rature was  beginning  to  show  itself, 


when  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of 
Greece,  and  its  promise  was  frustrated. 
People  say,  the  Romans  had  no  poetry, 
till  they  took  Tarentum,  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Italy,  and 
brought  the  servile  Greek  writers  to 
the  city.  But  it  was  then  they  lost  it. 
The  true  literature  of  ancient  Rome 
was  changed  in  the  cradle,  so  to  speak; 
another  was  put  in  its  place,  and  it  was 
itself  sent  to  live  in  the  remote  country 
places,  on  the  traditions,  manners,  cus- 
toms, jests,  sports,  games,  and  festal 
choruses  of  the  earlier  ages.  Then 
tragedies  and  comedies  on  foreign  mo- 
dels were  written  in  Rome  by  the  great 
masters  (masters  in  literature  and  slaves 
in  social  degree),  Andronicus,  and 
others;  but  the  people  did  not  enjoy 
them,  and  were,  therefore,  satirized  by 
the  plagiarists.  Horace  tells  us,  witti 
an  air  of  scorn,  how  the  pleha  yearned 
after  the  old  style  of  things,  or  at  least* 
a  good  rousing  spectacle  with  horses 
and  chariots,  instead  of  the  elegant  im- 
ported dramas.  Julius  CaBsar,  and  other 
literary  men,  tried  to  reclaim  the  peo- 
ple's tastes,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
amafeur  plays  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  people  thought 
them  very  stupid — an  opinion  in  which 
we  are  disposed  to  concur — and  still 
called  for  the  mimes,  the  horses,  chari- 
ots, wild  beasts,  and  manly  gladiators 
— which  in  the  end  they  got  and  enjoy- 
ed— till  Alaric  came  to  the  gate. 

The  Roman  people  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Roman  literature,  after  the 
times  of  Andronicus.  From  that  period, 
the  religious  and  heroic  systems  and 
hereditary  inspirations  of  the  people 
were  sneered  down  by  that  pantheon  of 
Roman  writers  we  are  accustomed  to 
reverence— just  as  the  Lydgates,  Chan- 
cers, Blind  Harries,  Skeltons,  and  the 
other  old  bards  and  ballad-makers  of 
England,  wcfre  disparaged  by  the  meta- 

Shysical  poets,  and  the  vicious  and  in- 
uendal  school  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
the  rest,  who  came  after  them.  Roman 
literature  was  a  second-hand  literature, 
cultivated  by  the  polished  class  whion 
may  be  called  the  aristocracy  of  Rome^ 
and,  in  its  poetic  and  dramatic  features^ 
little  favored  by  the  masses.  In  sudi 
a  literature,  we  can  find  few  of  those 
flowers  of  popular  song  of  which  we 
have  been  ttUking;  though  there  are 
passages  in  some  of  the  Roman  poets, 
full  of  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
clime.    We  remember  one,  for  instancet 
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in  Ovid,  who  gives  as,  in  his  Fastu  the 
humors  of  an  Italian  country  fe8tival — 
a  good  deal  resembling  those  of  a  mo- 
dern fair.  On  the  ides  of  March  the 
people  used  to  hold  a  **  patron,"  in  ho- 
nor of  Anna  Perenna — a  native  legend 
— near  the  river  Numicus,  where  thej 
had  tents  of  boughs,  drank  healths, 
danced,  boys  and  girls  together,  on  the 
grass,  and  then  went  home  in  the  even- 
ing, as  they  might — one  of  the  latest 
departures  being  a  tipsy  old  man  help- 
ed along  by  a  tipsy  old  woman — sing- 
ing, doubtless, 

**  Toddlin'  hame,  loddlin'  hamo, 
Roaud  as  a  Doop,  we  come  toddlin'  home !" 

A  fragment  of  a  military  song  has  come 
down  to  us,  showing  the  simple  charac- 
ter of  the  lyrics  furnished  by  the  popu- 
hir  muse  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  air  is  lost ;  but  it  must  have 
been  a  tremendous  kind  of  chorus,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  meaning  of  it. 
The  word  "thousand"  was  very  empha- 
tic and  repeated  several  times  together : 

•*  A  thoaflaad  (6  times)  men  wove  slain  ! 
One  man  slow  his  thousand ; 
May  he  live  a  thounnnd  (bis)  years  who  slays 
a  thonsand  (bis). 
Ko  one  has  more  wine  than  Cscsor  sheds 
blood !" 

All  this  very  natural  and  suitable  to  a 
warrior's  idea  of  his  trade,  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  perceived,  it  is  very 
nearly  the  peean  of  those  who  came  to 
meet  Saul  and  David,  returning  from 
battle,  "Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands !" 

Stepping  over  an  interval,  to  the  fa- 
miliar ground  of  our  own  language,  we 
shall  also  find  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  popular  poetry  is  lost  in  its  Uterary 
estimate,  and  in  the  end  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  are  opposed  to  any  growth 
or  influence  of  that  poetry — a  poetry 
which  shall  touch,  warm,  and  excite  a 
people,  and  be  capable  of  a  large  influ- 
ence in  society.  People  are  fond  of 
quoting  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  saying 
tnat — give  him  hut  the  making  of  a 
people^s  songs,  and  he  would  leave  the 
making  of  the  laws  to  others.  But  that 
is  a  fallacy,  and  was  not  founded  on  a 
true  knowledge  of  his  time.  It  might, 
no  doubt,  have  some  significancy,  if 
applied  to  the  old  free  days  of  Greece, 
when  Solon,  statesman  and  song-maker, 
oould  get  up  a  chorus  against  the  arch- 
ens,  in  the  street : 


**  Ojjre'U  an  eo  to  Salamis, 
The  Lone  Star  of  Salamis ; 
We'll  all  ^o  to  Salamis, 
Ejctouding  freedom  s  area !" 

and  so  bring  about  the  annexation  of 
the  island,  by  sheer  lyrical  predomin- 
ance— by  a  fytte  of  singing.  It  mi^bt 
also  have  some  meaning  in  those  ptile> 
mic  days  of  the  Homoousion  and  Uo^ 
nwiousion,  when  Arius  and  Athana.siua 
shook  the  world  with  their  dipthong  war, 
and  ranged  singers,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, against  one  another  in  the  church- 
es and  the  streets ;  the  former  having^ 
written  a  great  number  of  songs,  io  oi, 
for  the  trades-people  and  citizens  of 
Constantinople  and  other  cities;  and 
Chrysostom  having  written  others  to 
out- bawl  them,  in  o — a  musical  nproar 
without  parallel  since  the  time  of  Babel ! 
Or,  it  might  even  pass,  in  England,  in 
the  days  of  Cceur  de  Lion^  when  Bishop 
Longehamp,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  usod 
to  have  minstrels  and  ballad-makers  to 
sing  his  praise,  and  puff  him  in  town 
and  country.  But  not  in  Fletcher's 
days,  nor  in  ours  either.  It  was  a 
flourish,  something  like  that  of  the  Irish 
orator,  who  said,  if  he  had  but  a  free 
press,  in  the  midst  of  a  despotism — 
that  is,  a  light  burning  in  a  dark  room 
— he  would  not  despair.  He  would 
thus  bring  impossible  conditions  to- 
gether. The  press,  now-a-days,  must 
succyimb  in  the  Old  World ;  and  popular 
song,  a  less  robust  agency,  ha.s  little 
chance  or  prestige.  Song  was  dethroned 
long  before  the  time  of  Charles  X. — 
begging  Beranger's  pardon — and  after 
it,  too,  but  not  in  that  bard's  sense. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  law-maker,  put 
down  the  song- makers,  and  the  hurri- 
cane minstrelsy  of  1848  was  over- 
powered in  December  1851.  In  Ger- 
many— the  most  lyric  nation  in  Earope 
— there  were  songs  enough,  from  ldU9 
to  1816,  to  do  anything  in  the  power 
of  poetry ;  but  the  kings  silenced  them 
all,  proving  the  truth  of  Pascal's  saying, 
that  force  is  the  ruler  of  the  world. 
And,  as  regards  those  societies  where 
typos  and  tunes  are  supposed  to  be  free, 
there  are  other  causes  which  operate 
strongly  against  the  influence  claimed 
for  popular  song.  For  men,  now-a- 
days,  are  so  occupied  by  the  industries 
and  novel  impulses  of  material  progress, 
and  hasten  at  such  a  rate  over  the  high- 
ways of  the  world,  that  the  govemiuent 
of  song  would  not  have  tlie  force  of 
cobwebs,  seeing  that  the  government 
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of  the  law.s  themselves  is  very  often 
shouldered  out  of  the  way,  as  everybody 
knows. 

We  have  said,  that  the  poetry  of  the 
many  in  our  language  is  lost,  in  a  great 
mea^sure :  but  that  is  not  lamentable ; 
for  our  peoples,  not  being  such,  in  the 
Greek  sense,  the  lyrics  which  have 
served  their  turn,  and  expressed  their 
ideas,  would  be  hardly  worth  preserv- 
ing. This  argument  however,  applies 
rather  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  than  to  their  ancestors.  In 
the  simpler  times  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  when  the  populations  were 
small,  their  festivals,  traditions,  and 
wandering  players  and  singers  kept 
alive  a  general  love  of  poetry,  and  in- 
spired their  minstrels  to  compose  things 
which  Percy,  Ritson,  and  Bunting  would 
not  willingly  let  die— originating  those 
airs  and  volatile  forms  of  speech  which 
ripened  into  popular  melodies.  In  Eng- 
land, the  publishers  brought  out  songs 
and  ballads,  written  by  clever  men, 
taught  their  agents  to  sing  them,  sole 
or  in  concert,  and  sent  the  men,  so  pre- 
pared, to  vend  them  round  the  country. 
The  strong  age  of  Elizabeth  was  highly 
flavored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  Eng- 
land, and  many  popular  pieces — such 
as  Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children 
in  the  Wood — were  then  composed  by 
Johnson,  Delony,  and  others.  But  a 
change,  which  had  been  operating  in 
the  preceding  reigns,  now  showed  itself 
decidedly.  The  people's  poetry  was 
found  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  the 
benches  and  barrel  heads  of  taverns, 
and  the  company  of  Autolycus;  and 
the  law  put  it  down,  throughout  the 
agricultural  and  well-policed  region  of 
England.  The  population  increased, 
the  decline  of  feudahsm  obliged  the  no- 
bles to  dismiss  their  crowds  of  servants 
and  buckler- people,  and  shut  up  their 
hospitable  lialls — where  the  minne- 
singer, instead  of  welcome,  could  get 
**a  blow  on  the  back  with  a  stone** — 
and  the  piping  times  of  the  minstrels 
and  their  audiences  came  to  an  end. 
The  islanders,  working  more  and  play- 
ing less,  grew  stupid;  and  the  first 
poor-law  came  in,  along  with  the  new 
classic  inspiration,  to  make  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  English 
poetiy. 

English  popular  minstrelsy.which  for- 
merly showed  better  (as  we  know  by 
its  l)Jil!ad  and  lyric  remnants)  than  those 
of  Scotland  and   Ireland,  ia   now  con- 


sidered inferior  to  either.  Ireland,  of 
course,  comes  into  this  comparison  irre- 
gularly, seeing  that  her  airs  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  language ;  but,  at 
regards  the  modem  phase  of  her  poet- 
ry,  it  is  allowed  that  her  melodies,  as 
well  as  Scotland's,  are  beyond  those  of 
England.  It  is  easier  to  fl^ve  reasons 
for  the  Irish  superiority,  than  for  that 
of  Scotland — seeing  that  the  Scottish 
airs  belong  to  the  Saxon  Lowlands  and 
the  Borders.  But  after  pondering  the 
influences  of  climate,  along  with  his- 
toric facts,  one  is  inclined  to  think  the 
difference  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
poorer  and  more  pastoral  character  of 
the  north — a  condition  which  favors 
sauntering  and  thoughtfulness ;  also,  to 
the  communication  with  Denmark  and 
Norway — lands  of  runes,  eddas,  and  sa- 
gas— and  also  with  France ;  next  to  the 
debonair  character  of  the  Stuart  prinoeSf 
who  largely  employed  their  leisure  in 
hearing  songs  sung,  and  sometimes  com- 
posed them,  and  especially  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  activity  of  thought  follow- 
ing the  reformation,  leaving  the  people 
a  more  book- reading,  independent  class 
than  those  of  England,  under  their  pala- 
tines, bishops,  and  beadles.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Scots  had  a  long  list 
of  old  songs — gross,  gay  melodies,  which 
scandalized  their  Puritan  pastors  so 
much,  that  the  latter  resolved  to  give 
them,  at  least,  good  words  to  the  tunes 
they  loved  so  much,  and  so  foil  the  Evil 
One  with  his  own  weapons.  In  1590^ 
Andro  Hart  published  a  number  of  de- 
vout songs  to  profane  airs.     One  was : 

*' John  come  kiss  mo  now, 
John  come  kiss  me  now, 
John  come  kiss  me  now. 

And  make  no  more  ado. 

The  Lord  thy  God  I  am, 
That,  John,  does  on  thee  call !"  eta    . 

Others  were  of  a  like  absurd  character. 
It  is  not  hard  to  perceive  the  effect  this 
battle  of  the  melodies  must  have  had  on 
the  canny  Scots.  What  with  the  devil's 
songs  on  one  side,  and  the  Lord's  songt 
on  the  other,  their  hnmon>us  sense  of 
the  controversy  must  have  kept  musio 
always  in  their  minds,  and  only  the 
more  strongly  confirmed  the  lyric  pro- 
pensities among  them.  Along  witli  all 
this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  sim- 
ple vulgate  in  which  the  songs  were 
written,  making  them  more  attractive 
and  easy  of  imitation. 
The  superiority  of  the  Irish  air8,.ovef 
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those  of  Scotland  and  England,  ifl,  as  we 
have  said,  generally  conceded.  The 
Scottish  minstrelsy,  though  fuller  and 
more  numerous  in  metrical  expression 
than  the  Irish,  and  having  a  more 'com- 
plete and  attractive  appearance  to  the 
general  eye,  has  yet  nothing  that  can  be 
oomparod,  in  hi^h  musical  character, 
with  tlie  best  melodies  of  the  sister  isl- 
and. This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
distinct  nature  of  the  Celtic  race — its 
greater  fire  and  feeling;  or  it  may  be 
particularly  attributed  to  the  higher  or- 
der of  its  inspiration^-chiefly  that  of 
sorrow ;  for  sorrow  is  the  strongest  in- 
spiration of  song.  **  Sorrow,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  **  seems  to  be  the 
muse  of  song ;  and,  from  Philomela  to 
Mrs.  Tighe,  the  most  plaintive  notes  are 
the  most  melodious."  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  acknowledged  fact 
remains;  and  the  old  unrivaled  melo- 
dies of  the  Irish  people  have  raised 
Moore  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  lyric 
bards.  Conscious  that  he  changed  the 
character  of  those  melodies,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  contend  they  were  modem  and 
mdebted  to  the  floating  foreign  airs  of 
the  last  age.  Mr.  Bunting,  on  the  con- 
trary, argued  for  the  antique  dignity  of 
them,  believing  that  the  Irish  bards  and 
seannachits,  in  castle  halls,  and  the  peo- 
ple, at  wakes  and  festivals,  possessed 
full  powers  of  originating  them  in  times 
long  past;  and  he  accused  Moore  of 
curtailing  and  misinterpreting  them — 
just  OB  liitson,  before  him,  denounced 
Dr.  Arne  and  Mr.  Jackson  for  a 
similar  offense  against  the  old  English 
airs.  Buntuig  was  right  The  growth 
of  Irish  song  was  certainly  from  tho 
mere  Irish,  among  whom  its  noblest  airs 
are  still  crooned  in  the  cottages.  From 
the  earliest  ages  minstrels  were  in  tho 
habit  of  traversing  the  country,  singing 
its  legends,  war-feats,  and  hospitalities ; 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Spenser,  and 
others  acknowledge  the  poetical  abilities 
of  that  class  of  men.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, Carolan,  his  son,  Kempson,  Fan- 
ning, O'Neill,  and  the  rest  still  practiced 
the  time-honored  clairseach ;  and  in  the 
affitatiou  and  glow  of  national  feeling 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  parlia- 
mentary independence  of  1782,  the  old 
Irish  bards  seemed  to  have  all  come  back 
affain.  In  1792,  a^rand  musical  festival 
ox  the  harpbts  took  place  in  Belfast,  in- 
creasing the  flushed  hopes  which  had 
begun  to  warm  the  people's  thoughts. 
But  those  hopes  were  baffled,  and  the 


harpists  have  died  out  as  a  class ;  thoagb 
the  national  spirit  of  bardism  has  sho^^n 
itself  still  strong  in  Ireland,  whenever  tbe 
old  baffled  hope  renews  itself  there. 

Taken  altogether,  the  minstrelsy  of  Uie 
old  islands — as  printed  and  reco^ized 
— is  not  that  of  the  masses;  it  is  not 
what  the  people  sing,  when  they  do  sing. 
We  should  except  the  Scottish  songs, 
which  are  generally  sung  by  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  by  those  above  them 
— being  mostly  in  the  familiar  Doric  of 
the  country.  In  England,  the  standard 
songs  of  the  nation — those  of  Sheridan, 
Campbell,  Proctor,  and  their  order — are 
seldom  or  never  heard  among  the  people  ; 
and  even  in  the  middle  class,  a  lower 
sort  of  lyrics  is  usually  preferred ;  the 
**  Mariners  of  England,"  give  place  to 
**  We  won't  go  home  till  morning,"  and 
**  the  Storm"  is  unheard  in  the  chorus  of 
"Billy  Barlow,"  or  some  such  melody. 
Dibdin*s  songs  were  never  favorites  with 
the  sailors — who  have  in  general  salt- 
water muses  of  their  own,  and  tarpaalin 
airs,  smelling  of  tobacco  and  grog*  and 
all  the  rank  enjoyments  of  the  forecastle 
— songs 

'*  Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences^" 

at  New  Orleins^  Liverpool,  Rotterdana, 
or  Shanghai — rough  husks  of  melody, 
seldom  or  never  receiving  the  honors  of 

C'  it  in  any  shape.  In  the  English  song- 
ks,  you  will  find  some  of  the  finest 
lyrics,  poetically  speaking,  in  the  world, 
along  with  a  great  number  of  the  Ha  jnes 
Bay  ley  sentimental  order;  a  numerous 
mixture  of  others  full  of  a  chirping  or 
grotesque  humor,  and  displaying  the  pe- 
culiar jocularity  of  tlie  Cockney  kind,  and 
accompanying  these  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  Irish,  Scottish,  and  sea-songs — humor 
and  a  jovial  good  sense  seeming,  on  the 
whole,  to  predominate  over  the  pathetic  or 
the  fanciful.  There  is  no  Bnglish  air  to 
equal  Uiat  of  the  Banks  and  Braes  of 
Bonny  Doon,  or  the  Coolun,  or  which 
excites  the  loving  enthusiasm  felt  by  tbe 
Irish,  and  still  more  by  the  Scots,  when 
their  tunes  are  struck  up.  The  concert- 
rooms,  singing  saloons  and  rum -cellars 
furnish  the  people  of  the  cities  with 
songs  which,  coming  from  such  sources, 
have  but  a  passing  popularity  among 
them,  while,  in  the  remote  districts,  the 
ballads  of  Chevy  Chacc,  Barbara  Allan, 
and  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  have  a 
feeble  and  lingering  hold  on  the  feelings, 
for  the  sake  of  their  traditions'.     Alto* 
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gether,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  oommerce,  and  all  the 
motions  and  means  of  material  progress, 
have  nearly  done  away  with  the  popular 
poetry  that  once  existed  in  England ;  and, 
oegging  pardon  of  Alexander  Smith  and 
the  rest,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  heroism 
of  the  present  Crimean  warfare  will  not  do 
very  much  to  restore  it  **  In  countries 
of  wealth,'*  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
says,  **the  stream  of  events  sweeps 
away  those  old  remembrances." 

As  to  Moore's  songs,  the  Irish  in  gene- 
ral do  not  sing  them.  The  people  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  in  their  singing  mo- 
ments, usually  choose  others  of  a  more 
racy  order,  and  many  which  express  the 
old  airs  in  words  difirerent  from  Moore's. 
There,  and  everywhere  else,  **Rory 
O'More,"  the  "Bold  Soldier  Boy,'* 
•*  Widow  Machree,"  and  the  "  Low- 
backed  Car,"  are  heard  twice  as  often 
as,  **Go  where  glory  waits  thee,"  the 
•*  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  or  the  "  Harp 
of  Tara."  The  marble  halls  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  were  bad  places  for  any- 
thing like  Irish  inspiration,  apparently ; 
and  Moore  seems  to  have  taken  his  old 
airs  to  make  melodies  for  Anglo-Saxon- 
dom,  as  others  took  the  stones  of  the 
old  castles  to  make  elegant  modern 
houses — thinking  they  put  them  to  a  very 
good  use,  too.  His  songs  have  too  much 
refinement,  and  too  little  pathos  and 
simple  heartiness,  to  be  popularly  cher- 
ished among  his  countrymen.  The  Irish- 
speaking  portion  of  them  do  not  know 
his  songs,  of  course.  Some  time  ago, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  these  into 
the  Irish  ;  but  the  experiment,  witli  his 
pointed  and  figurative  stanzas,  was  a 
nulure.  The  people  did  not  t^ke  to  the 
translations — preferring  their  own  rude 
lyrics,  which  are  as  numerous  and  racy, 
and,  being  without  rhyipe,  are  as  fre- 
quently spun  out  (by  tailors,  shoema- 
kers, and  others)  as  those  of  the  Italian 
improvisers — or  were ;  for  it  is  likely  the 
popular  poetry  of  Ireland  is  now  pretty 
well  extinguished. 

In  our  own  country  we  do  not  see 
that  popular  song  has  shared  the  pros- 
perity of  most  other  things  making  an 
abode  in  it.  And  the  causes  for  this 
are  not  hard  to  discover.  In  the  first 
place,  men  brought  with  them  to  the 
chief  English  settlement  on  this  sea- 
board, a  hatred  of  melody,  songs,  and 
catches,  as  Gttle  better  than  snares  and 
lures  of  the  Evil  One ;  while  in  all  the 
settlements  they  thought  it,  of  course, 


rather  the  duty  of  the  colonists  to  diff, 
build,  and  fight  the  Indians,  than  culti- 
vate the  muses.  Whence  it  followed, 
that  the  latter  received,  on  the  whole, 
but  cold  encouragement  in  the  new 
hemisphere.  Subsequently,  when  our  * 
poets  began  to  weave  their  rhymes,  they 
did  so  in  a  mere  spirit  of  imitation ;  and 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  what  sort 
of  verses  must  have  been  produced  by 
a  colonial  imitation  of  what  was  bad  in 
itself — the  cold,  classic  school  of  the 
Georgian  century.  It  was,  accordingly, 
mere  British  at  second-hand;  and  a 
glance  over  our  books  of  collected  poet- 
ry may,  to  a  critical  observer,  exhibit 
tue  natural  resulti^  such  models  and 
such  deference  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  poetic  inspiration  of  the 
country.  Wq  find,  throughout,  a  great 
heaviness  and  monotony  of  verse — with 
some  exceptions — and  little  or  nothing 
of  that  fervid  spirit  natural  to  a  young 
and  growing  democracy — ^a  people  vic- 
torious in  three  wars — twice  victorious 
over  one  of  tlie  greatest  powers  on 
earth — little  of  the  bold  lyric  poetry  . 
that  runs  like  wildfire  through  a  com- 
munity, and  becomes  the  music  of  the 
people  forever.  And  yet,  with  those 
who  would  make  too  great  a  disparage- 
ment of  all  this,  we  might  use  the  argu- 
ment of  straUgos  Themistocles,  who 
once  said  that,  though  he  could  not 
make  music  on  the  flute,  he  was  capa- 
ble of  governing  a  great  city  ;  and  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  while  he  found  it 
difficult  to  write  his  own  name  with  a 
pen,  could,  nevertheless,  either  overturn 
or  sustain  empires  by  his  genius. 

The  popular  analogies  of  Greece 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
fluence of  lyric  poetry  may  grow  strong 
in  this  democracy — that,  after  boating 
our  Persians,  we  must  have  our  JEschy- 
luses,  Pindars,  and  so  forth.  But  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  and  the  world  are 
different  from  "those  ancient."  For- 
merly, music  and  song  were  parts  of 
divine  worship  and  patriotism— regu- 
lating the  peaceful  festivals,  and  the 
forms  of  war.  They  were  an  expression 
of  civilization.  As  for  us,  our  civiliza- 
tion has  got  so  many  expressions  in  so 
many  modes,  that  popular  song  and 
melody  are  no  longer  needed  in  the  old 
ways.  We  have  newspapers  and  books, 
pulpits,  platforms,  pictures ;  and  society 
can  be  regulated  on  more  prosaic  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  corn- 
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mercial  influences  of  the  ago  which  suit 
the  literature  of  newspapers  so  admira- 
bly, are  opposed  to  those  hIow,  sta- 
tionary habits  which  form  homes,  en- 

^  dear  localities,  gather  associations,  ripen 
the  deeper  thoughts,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  and  with  a  loving  inspiration, 
produce  a  jwetry  autocthonous  and 
bora,  as  it  were,  of  the  ground.  We 
want  a  great  many  of  those  conditions 
behmging  to  the  old  cotemporary  min- 
etixilsies,  such  as  they  are.  Our  popu- 
lar song  has  not  had  time  to  grow — for 
everything  of  worth  must  grow — from 
the  thoughtful  and  fanciful  modula- 
tions of  the  people,  twining  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  nmnd  honored  names 
and  acts,  and  fair  and  cherislied  locali- 
ties. The  most  popular  songs,  as  the 
reader  knows,  have  a  certain  charm  of 
name  and  place,  indicating  how  they 
rose  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Scottish 
melodies,  in  particular,  is  greatly  due  to 
it.  Names,  indeed,  possess  that  charm 
in  all  kinds  of  poety,  as  Milton — mjister 
of  melodious  rhyme — well   knew,   and 

•  proved  in  his  greater  poems,  where  he 
makes  a  noble  sort  of  music  with  a 
geographical  roll-call : 

"  From  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaynn  Khan, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus.Tciuir'a  throne, 
To  Pequin  of  Sintean  kinj^,  and  thence 
To  Ajfra  and  Lnhor  of  Great  Monjul, 
Down  to  the  Golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  eat,  or  8inc6 
In  hispahan,"  etc. 

Bums  and  Scott  well  understood  how 
that  felicity  endears  and  lights  up  a 
melody.  A  single,  simple  nomencla- 
ture has  more  power  than  a  general 
reflexion ;  and  **  Lochaber  na  mair"  or 
**  Lord  Lennox  March"  ^v-ill  thrill  a 
Scot  more  unanswerably  than  the  re- 
nown of  Bruce.  One's  native  land  is 
very  much  of  an  abstract  idea.  But 
the  names  of  hills,  rivers,  forests,  bat- 
tle-fields, touch  the  feelings,  and  pro- 
duce the  finest  emotions  of  patriotism. 

Our  American  bards  have  yet  to  un- 
derstand this  charm,  and  identify  their 
streams,  vales,  hills  and  hamlets  with 
songs  that  shall  express  their  loves, 
hopes,  sorrows,  and  joys — taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  names  be 
of  the  fitting  euphony,  and  not  like 
the  Equotuticum  of  Horace,  incapable 
of  running  in  the  even  road  of  a  lyric 
verse — by  which  means  they  would  be 
sure  to  acquire  some  of  the  vis  vivida 
and  picturesque  attraction  of  the  older 
minstrelsies.    But  all  this  requires  time, 


and  a  ripening  process  of  thonglit, 
which,  it  is  feared,  our  civilization  may 
not  be  disposed  to  afford  to  the  muse 
of  popular  song. 

'*  The  world  soems  too  much  with  us,  late  and 
soon. 
Getting  and  spending;" 

and,  in  spite  of  the  harmonic  example 
of  our  German  element,  our  material- 
ism threatens  to  retard  the  triumph  of 
our  muses. 

Our  c<)llected  poetry,  we  repeat,  fur- 
nishes little  tliat  the  people  care  to  sing; 
a  b(M)kish  inspiration  runs  through  it, 
appealing  chiefly  to  the  inteliectuaL 
American  lyric  and  ballad  literature, 
before  the  Bevolution,  was  tame  and 
meagre,  and  greatly  wanting  ui  the  most 
genial  inspirations  of  song — ^love  and 
wine.  At  and  after  that  period,  the 
ferment  and  glow  of  men's  minds  pro- 
duced a  change,  and  lyrics  increased  in 
number  and  spirit.  But  they  were 
almost  all  political  and  patriotic,  writ* 
ten  in  a  great  degree  by  Warren,  and 
other  thinkers,  who  were  aware  that  the 
songs  of  a  people  have  a  certain  effect, 
and  so  applied  themselves  to  tlie  making 
of  them,  as  if  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  task  but  the  will.  But  we  do  not 
find  in  their  lyrics  anything  that  young 
men  and  maids  love  to  chant,  or  senti- 
mental topers  troll  over  a  ^lass.  The 
poetry  of  these  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  more  serious  and  practical 
feelings.  Franklin  wrote  a  song  for 
the  trades — including  them  all,  and 
spun  (»ut  into  a  poem.  Glancing  along 
the  lyric  array,  the  reader  is  struck  by 
the  form  and  spirit  of  Francis  Hopkin- 
son's  metaphorical  song,  the  "Neir 
Roof,**  and  by  the  dancing  Yankee 
Doodle,  a  genuine  people's  air.  Thie 
last  is  said  to  have  been  first  versified 
by  Dr.  Shaokford,  of  the  British  army, 
in  1755;  while  Mr.  Duyckinck  thinki 
it  had  a  Knickerbocker  origin,  from  the 
following  words,  formerly  sung,  as  » 
friend  informed  him,  by  the  reapers  of 
Holland: 

"  Yankor  didel,  doodle,  down, 
Didel,  doodel,  lanter; 
Yanke  viver,  voover,  vown, 
Botennilk  and  t  anther." 

Reading  this  over,  we  are  seized— we 
cannot  help  it — with  a  horrible  idea  that 
the  informant  was  quizzing  Mr.  D. 
That  stanza  has  an  extremely  discom- 
posing appearance,  beyond  all  doubt. 
Among  those  lyrics  of  the  Revolutioii» 
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we  find  a  spirited  sailors'  song,  "Ameri- 
ca, Commerce,  and  Freedom,'*  by  Susan 
Rawson ;  and  others,  in  a  Scottisli  style 
of  simplicity,  by  Wilson,  who,  as  well 
as  the  lady,  was  foreign-bom.  As  we 
write,  wo  glance  at  Mr.  Moore*s  songs 
and  ballads  of  the  Revolution— all  in 
the  political  mode,  and  mostly  in  the 
hand-gallop,  derry-down  metre.  In 
»<>me  c»f  them  we  perceive  the  rules  of 
grammar  treated  as  scurvily  as  the  tea- 
tax;  Priscian  and  Lord  North  suffer 
together.  The  best  song  in  the  sheaf 
— a  volunteer  song — is  by  Archer,  an 
Englishman;  and  the  reader  is  dis- 
pleased to  find,  by  internal  evidence, 
that,  instead  of  referring  to  our  people, 
it  was  actually  made  for  the  agitated 
family  of  Great  Britons.  There  is  lit- 
tle or  no  sign  of  poetry  in  the  volume. 
One  of  the  New  England  songs  says, 
respecting  Washington : 

**  And  in  his  soul  revives 
,  Great  Marlborough's  martial  fame." 

Not  Tell's  fame,  nor  Wallace's ;  but 
that  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough! Another  song,  "God  save 
the  Thirteen  States,"  is  shaped  after 
the  King's  Anthem.  The  cnorus  of 
one  of  those  revolutionary  lyrics  is 
highly  expressive  of  their  character  in 
general : 

"White  our  »ona,  crowned  with  wealth 
immense, 
Sing  Washington  and  common  sense !" 

Two  things,  take  notice,  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  after  all,  by  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Muscovite,  Spanish,  or 
Danish — by  Saxon,  Celt,  Cymry,  Scla- 
von,  or  any  other  of  those  outcrying 
nationalities  about  us !  But  in  a  talk 
of  popular  poetry  we  may  permit  our- 
selves to  smile  at  that  singularly  solid 
combination.  The  song,  "  Adams  and 
Liberty,"  by  Treat  Paine,  had  a  great 
run  and  sale ;  but  it  was  its  partisan- 
ship on  the  side  of  Washington  and  his 
high  whig  school,  against  Genet  and 
Jefferson,  that  gave  it  its  celebrity. 

Then,  as  to  our  later  lyrics,  we  find 
little  that  can  bo  called  popular,  if  we 
except  **  Home,  sweet  home,"  **  Wood- 
man spare  that  tree,"  and  a  few  others,  ^ 
mostly  of  that  domestic  or  quiet  Philis- 
ti'ic  order,  which  the  gay  German  burs- 
ehen  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  with 
such  scorn.  We  have  no  gal  Hard 
muses — none  of  the  sensual  inspirations 
of  older  song.     Our  songs  are  partly 


of  the  moral  and  sententious  order, 
embodying  just  and  pathetic  thoughts 
of  life,  and  partly  of  the  intellectually 
sentimental — an  ornate  and  finished 
versification.  To  this  belongs  the  vast 
mass  of  our  lyric  poetry,  evermore 
issuinpj  from  the  press :  fuU  of  the  mar- 
quetry of  imitation,  and  a  cool,  spark- 
ling arabesque — facile,  feeble,  and  for- 
got as  soon  as  read,  because  it  has  no 
idiom  in  it  of  thought  or  phrase  ;  none 
of  the  raciness  which  invigorates  a  sen- 
timent, and  makes  it  generally  acknow- 
ledged. Our  verse,  in  general,  is  fine, 
but  flaccid.  And  it  is  curious  to  mark 
the  contrast  presented  by  our  rough- 
and-ready  democracy — the  head  of 
Loki  and  the  hand  of  Thor — and  the 
affected  little  voices  of  prettiness  or 
trite  morality  with  which  it  gives  utter- 
ance to  its  poetry — a  strangely  delicate 
monster,  talking  fine  and  small:  **Tisne, 
Tisne  !"  like  Bully  Bottom  in  the  play. 
On  the  whole,  though  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  one  or  two  more, 
have  written  noble  and  genuine  things, 
our  lyric  poetry  is  not  of  that  sort  which 
seizes  a  people's  sympathies,  and  keeps 
them. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  do  not  give  a  bard  much 
encouragement  to  make  songs  for  us. 
We  are  a  timber-tuned  people.  And  we 
may  observe,  in  parenthesis,  that  nearly 
all  the  singers  ot  our  city  churches  ai*e 
foreign-bom — Germans,  English,  and  so 
forth ;  such  is  the  statement  of  one  who 
ought  to  know.  We  are  not  given  to 
trilling  and  quavering.  The  pioneer 
in  the  forest  wont  sing  the  song  made 
for  him  by  a  young  lady ;  he  speculates, 
with  his  axe,  on  the  constitution  for  the 
territory  and  the  new  governor.  The  wag- 
on-driver in  the  plains  does  not  chant 
the  fine  verses  on  tlie  **  R<.>lling  Prai- 
ries," nor  even  **Wait  for  the  Wagon." 
He  keeps  his  beard  on  his  shoulder,  as 
the  Spaniards  say,  with  a  sharp  look- 
out for  those  deWls  of  Apaches.  The 
digger  in  ElDorado  can't  smg,  of  course, 
any  more  than  La  Fontaine's  rich  bank- 
er, who  wonders  how  the  cobbler  can 
quaver  away  at  such  a  rate.  And  it  is 
tne  same  all  round. 

Whittier  has  Written  some  songs  for 
trades — like  Arius,  Lorenzo  of  Florence, 
Lavater  (at  the  request  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons),  Voss,  Franklm,  and  others; 
but  our  mechanics  don't  take  to  them. 
One  good  reason  is,  that  the  happy  old 
guild-spirit  does  not  exist  here,  where 
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all  avocations  and  pretensions  fluctaate 
in  a  sea  of  equality.  The  carpenter 
won't  sing  a  guild-sonff ;  he  will  be  an 
architect  presently,  or  ne  will  read  law, 
or,  perhaps,  go  down  to  Walker  with  a 
chest  of  pistols,  and  have  a  slice  of 
Central  America.  It  is  the  same  eene- 
rallv.  The  American,  in  fact,  will  not 
rank  and  fix  himself  anywhere — but  in 
a  military  company.  There  he  is  always 
proud  to  be  classified.  You  may  call 
him  a  soldier  at  all  times,  and  make 
songs  for  him  as  such.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  our  songs 
about  fighting,  by  sea  or  land,  are  the 
heartiest  we  have ;  and  it  is  with  regret 
we  think  of  the  war-lyrics  we  should 
have  had,  if  Mr.  Halleck  had  done  some- 
thing for  Putnam,  Allen,  and  the  home 
folks,  and  if  Morris  had  sung  more  like 
a  republican  general — a  noble  appella- 
tion that — bringing  Camillus  and  the 
Plutarchian  fellows,  alas!  before  the 
mind's  eye,  as  you  pronounce  the  words. 
The  land  battles,  less  picturesque  in 
their  nature,  are  not  so  much  chanted  as 
our  ocean  engagements  and  adventures, 
things  for  which  our  people  have  a 
strong  partiality,  proving  their  true 
descent  in  general  from  the  Kempions, 
Beresarks,  and  other  old  salts  of  the 
famous  Norsey  stock.  Several  of  these 
sea-songs  are  spirited,  such  as— 

"The  Guerriero,  a  frigate  bold 
Oil  the  foaming  ocean  rolled, 
Commanded  by  proud  Dacres,  the  grandee  0," 
etc. 

Another : 

"  Our  country  is  our  ship,  d'ye  see, 
A  gallant  Tes^el,  too ; 
And  of  hia  fortune  proud  is  be 
Wlio'8  of  the  Yankee  crew." 

And  this : 

"  Yankee  sailors  have  a  knack, 
Haul  away,  yoTio,  bovs ! 
Of  pulling  down  a  British  Jack, 
'Gainst  any  odds,  you  know,  boys !" 

A  few  of  them,  however,  are  too  fine 
and  full  of  language. 

"  A  sigh  for  friends  now  far  behind, 
A  cheer  for  honor's  way , 
Three  more  for  majesty  of  mind, 
And  freedom's  boundless  sway !" 

Jack  never  sung  or  cheered  such  unsea- 
manlike  lingo  as  this,  on  sea  or  shore — 
he  leaves  that  to  the  marines.  But  we 
meant  to  philosophize,  not  to  auote 
what  is  alreaciy  familiar.  We  shall  not 
criticize  "Hail  Columbia,"  or  the  ♦*  Star- 
Spangled  Banner;"  they  have  got  safe- 


ly into  their  niches.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  very  apparent  our  fighters  have,  in 
every  instance,  done  better  than  our 
writers  in  the  way  of  popularizing  them- 
selves. The  former  put  down  the 
British,  the  latter  imitated  them. 

But  we  have  a  popular  poetry,  after 
all — a  poetry,  really  indigenous,  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  racy  of  the  soil ;  and 
it  is  curious  enough,  that  while  the 
Wbittiers  and  white  lyrists  of  the  North 
can  do  nothing  with  their  songs  for  the 
people,  those  poor  serfs  they  deplore  so 
desperately  can  give  rise  to  an  order  of 
happy  melodies,  highly  attractive  to  the 
**  many"  at  home,  and  making  the  tour 
of  the  world  with  the  applause  of  the 
same  class  abroad.  We  mean  the  ne- 
gro melodies,  of  course.  Many  readers 
will  remember  the  furor  that  attended 
the  progress  of  maestro  Rice,  some  time 
ago ;  how  his  songs  took  the  popular 
ear  everywhere,  ran  up  all  manner  of 
streets,  and  even  gave  their  names  to 
piano-tunes,  and  little  boys'  hats ; 
making  a  volitare  per  ora  greater  than 
that  of  Mr.  Forrest  and  Miss  Cushman 
themselves.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
"  Jump,  Jim  Crow,"  "  Old  Dan  Tuck- 
er,"  "Sicha  gittin'  up  stairs,"  **Mis« 
Lucy  Long,"  **  Carry  me  back  to  ole 
Virginny,"  **  Jenny,  get  your  boe- 
caka  done,"  "Susanna,  don't  you 
cry,"  and  so  forth  At  the  present 
moment,  "nigger"  melodies  are  heard 
more  than  ever,  taking  the  popular 
tastes,  in  the  theatres  and  saloons,  be- 
yond the  more  Japhetic  order  of  min- 
strelsy there  practiced. 

All  this  is  remarkable  enough,  and 
shows  the  livelier  lyric  propensities  of 
the  African  race,  while  it  also  suggests 
how  far  more  favorable  than  ours  are 
their  conditions  of  being  and  thinking, 
with  respect  to  those  mdodious  results. 
They  are  a  softer,  a  more  sensuous  and 
vivacious  race  than  we,  having  the  same 
aptitude  for  music  and  verse  which  be- 
longs to  the  Italians,  and  other  southern 
people  of  the  Old  World.  Then,  they 
five,  for  the  most  part,  like  servants  of 
a  family,  making  themselves  at  home  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  never  knowing 
any  of  the  stem  cares  and  speculations 
that  untune  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
'  They  bound  their  thoughts  to  the  pre- 
sent, without  looking  much  to  the  past 
or  the  future ;  and  the  habits  of  mind 
thus  formed,  under  somewhat  patriarch- 
al conditions,  are  favorable  to  a  simple 
gaiety  or  pathos,  overflowing  into  Bong. 
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The  memErient  and  melody  of  Sambo 
were  well  known  at'tiie  south,  when 
the  northern  folks  speculated  on  them 
and  plagiarized  them.  They  plagiarized 
his  dialect^  recognizing  the  comedy 
and  strong  effects  wrapt  up  in  it — as  in 
the  dialects  used  by  Scott,  Bums,  Carle- 
ton,  and  Huliburton ;  they  actually  pla- 
giarized the  blackness  of  his  face !  The 
white  folks,  in  fine,  plagiarized  the 
negro,  body  and  soul ;  and  the  wandering 
**  minstrels"  of  Christy,  and  a  dozen 
other  companies  in  our  cities,  are  proofs 
that  they  have  done  a  profitable 
thing. 

Mr.  Horn,  who  set  some  of  the  son^s 
of  General  Morris  to  music,  speaks,  m 
his  book,  of  the  flexibility,  pathos,  and 
harmony  of  the  negro  airs,  and  shows 
how  one  of  those  sung  by  Rice — **  As  I 
was  going  down  shinbone  alley" — be- 
oame  the  basis  of  what  is  considered  the 
best  of  Morris's  songs — **  Near  the  lake 
where  drooped  the  willow."  He  also 
shows  how  the  cry  of  a  little  New  York 
sweep  originated  another  of  the  gene- 
ral's lyrics.  Some  would  consider  these 
rather  mean  sources  of  song;  dispar- 
aging to  the  pride  of  intellect.  But  they 
rise  m  the  right  place — among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  a  merit  to  recognize 
them,  though  the  soldier  did  tremble  a 
little  at  first,  we  perceive.  But  we  do 
not  praise  that  sweep  song — **  northern 
refrain"  we  should  say.  It  is  Snow- 
ball himself  who  sings ;  and  see  what  a 
sigh-away  sentimentaHst  the  youn^  vil- 
lain turns  out  on  our  hands ! 

*'  Thro'  the  streets  of  New  York  city. 

Blithely  every  morn, 
I  caroled  o'er  my  artless  ditty, 

Cheerly,  tho'  forlorn. 
Before  the  rosy  lieht,  my  lay 

Was  to  the  maids  begun, 
Ere  winter's  snow  had  passed  away, 

Or  smiled  the  summer's  sun !" 

••  My  artless  ditty,"-  quotha !  But  we 
shall  not  dwell  on  this  matter.  We 
merely  put  the  whole  thing  to  the  briga- 
dier's own  conscience,  at  this  present 
writing. 

The  north  owes  its  cheerful  popular 
airs  and  spectacles — ^its***  harmless  gaye- 
ty" — ^to  the  south,  in  a  great  measure ; 
which  is,  doubtless,  the  reason  Boston 
and  other  places  above  the  line  show 
themselves  so  loving  to  those  occasional 
colored  visitors  who  come  to  them,  sub- 
terraneously,  from  that  quarter  of  the 
republic ;  and  it  is  from  the  south  we 
receive  the  only  hope  of  a  native  opera 


we  dare  indulge  in,  amidst  our  steam- 
ships, banks,  railways,  and  telegraphs : 

"  Fumum  et  opes  strepitumquo  Romffl." 

Operas  and  plays  may  yet  come  from 
the  south,  proving  the  virtue  of  a  home 
inspiration,  and  strongly  rebuking  tho 
northern  fashion  of  going  to  seek  it  in 
foreiffn  parts.  The  south  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  her  national  influence.  A 
statistical  show  may  appear  against  her 
in  Congress — result  of  some  coalition 
juggling,  which  the  journal  at  the  cor- 
ner has  explained — if  you  have  only 
been  attending  ;  but  she  has  a  majority 
among  the  people ;  tho  balance  stands 
fair  in  the  cheerful  feelings  of  the 
many,  aud  the  Union  is  safe.  After 
all,  there  may  be  something  in  that 
Fletcher  saying.  We  must  look  a  lit- 
tle more  into  it. 

The  other  day,  passing  by  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  from  Broadway,  we  were, 
as  usual,  attracted  by  the  rows  of  songs 
and  ballads,  arranged  along  a  ledge  of 
the  wall,  in  charge  of  a  crowd  of  peb- 
bles and  bits  of  brick,  and  guarded  by  a 
couple  of  small  foreigners — native  lads 
in  general  turning  their  minds  to  more 
energetic  occupations— and  having  there 
and  elsewhere  made  a  collection,  we 
carried  off  about  three  hundred  lyrics 
of  the  day — our  thoughts  on  the  way 
home  being  pretty  nearly  the  present 
•*  talk."  On  a  curious  examination  of 
the  whole,  it  was  found  that  about  one- 
third  of  them  were  negro  melodies, 
either  in  their  lingo,  or  on  **  darkey" 
subjects,  and  sung  by  the  "minstrels;" 
considerably  more  than  another  third 
were  in  the  American  style ;  over  thirty 
were  from  British  song-books;  about 
forty  were  on  Irish  themes,  and  half  a 
dozen  had  moral  or  reli^ous  words  to 
profane  tunes.  This  will  give  a  rough 
sort  of  idea  of  the  lyrical  tendencies  of 
the  day,  taking  the  people  of  New  York 
as  a  mir  sample  of  the  rest ;  it  shows 
that  the  southern  element  form^  a 
considerable  part  of  our  **harmoni- 
oon." 

The  negro  songs  seem  mostly  to  have 
grown  from  the  slang  phrases  of  the 
kitchen  or  cotton  field,  such  as  are  re- 

Eeated  in  the  refrain^  viz.:  "Nobody  at 
ome  but  the  bull-dog  and  the  baby" — 
"Pop  goes  the  weasel" — "Clar  de  kit- 
chen"— "Dar  was  a  frog  lived  in  a 
spring" — "Jenny  get  your  hoe-cake 
done."  These  and  others  show  the  ru- 
diments, as  it  were,  of  those  melodies 
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which  are,  of  course,  com  pie  tod  in 
rhyming  fashion  by  **the  white  folk." 
As  in  the  south,  the  negroes  imitate 
their  bettors,  at  soirees,  balls,  parties, 
and  so  forth ;  so  in  their  peculiar  min- 
Btrelsy  we  find  all  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions proper  to  the  **  white"  order  of 
poesy  :  they  have  love,  and  objects  of 
tenderness,  hopes,  complaints,  regrets, 
romance  and  deep  pathos ;  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  innate  humanity  of  our 
population,  that  they  never  think  of  re- 
fusing their  sympathy  to  such  displays, 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  folks.  Ihe 
American  portion  of  the  handful  was 
divided  between  the  sentimental  and 
the  satiric — the  former,  however,  pro- 
dominating.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
that  young  persons  and  the  uncritical 
masses  are  more  touched  by  strong  sen- 
timent than  comedy.  In  this  respect, 
there  seems  a  difference  between  the 
Londoners  and  the  New  Yorkers.  The 
latter  have  more  songs  of  feeling  and 
pathos  than  the  former — a  tinge  of 
**  greenness"  which  tells  in  favor  of  our 
democracy.  In  this  handful  of  ours,  a 
taking  title,  or  touching  cadence  is  re- 
produced three  or  four  times — as  in 
Wait  for  the  wagon — Bobbin  around 
— Lilly  Dale— Few  days  (of  negro  ori- 

f;in)7— Katy  Darling — Old  dog  Tray 
after  Campbell's  ballad,  apparently) 
— Vilikens  and  his  Dinah,  etc.  Among 
them  are,  the  Woodman,  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner,  Hail  Columbia,  tlie 
Fight  of  Poole  and  Morisscy  ;  a  couple 
of  them  are  in  ridicule  of  woman's 
rights,  and  over  a  dozen  about  **  Home" 
and  its  pathos — some  of  these  last  sung 
by  the  dark  minstrels.  None  are  com- 
posed with  reference  to  government 
doings,  general  or  local,  though  the 
verses  ot  many  of  the  songs  contain 
city  allusions.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
"engine"  songs,  to  poi)ular  airs.  In 
the  midst  of  the  whole,  it  was  curious 
to  find  **  Jesus  Hail!"  a  parody  on 
**  Lilly  Dale ;"  "  Loving  Jesus,'*  a  pa- 
rody on  **Katy  Darling;"  "That  cot- 
tage home,"  to  the  air  of  **  Susanna 
don't  you  cry;"  and  coming  down 
hard  on  the  rum-seller.  At  all  periods 
this  has  been  an  expedient  of  religious 
philosophers  and  moral  teachers.  In 
1849,  Nisbett  &  Co.,  of  London,  pub- 
lished a  book  of  pongs,  "redeeming 
Burns  and  Moore  from  the  service  of 
the  devil !"  One  of  them  began : 

**  Tho  voice  that  onco,  within  theio  walls, 
The  Gospel  trumpet  blow/'  etc. 


We  grieve  to  think  tbr>se  poor  lyric 
bards  mvist  wait  a  very  long  time  for 
their  redemption.  Two  of  the  parodiei 
of  our  list,  by  a  clergyman,  are  of  the 
same  unhappy  order,  inevitably  pro- 
voking the  levity  or  irreverence  of  the 
reader.  What  would  we  tliink  of  the 
Eucharist  in  a  penny  bun  and  a  lager- 
beer  glass  1  Aiid  yet  things  may  come 
to  this,  on  that  same  sage  principle  of 
attractiveness. 

From  our  **  list,"  we  revert  to  our 
main  proposition.  We  find  that  our 
minstrelsy  of  the  popular  order  has 
not  come  from  our  recognized  poets, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  negro-songi 
and  other  songs  of  the  day — or  rather 
of  the  night — are  by  no  means  worthy 
of  our  song  system,  as  a  free,  intelli- 
gent democracy.  They  belong  too 
much  to  the  theatre,  and  too  little  to 
the  homes,  and  workshops,  and  streets. 
The  theatre  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  place 
of  strong  popular  inspiration ;  but  not 
to  our  very  industrious  and  laborious 
people,  who  look  on  it  as  a  thing  apart 
or  occasional;  unlike  other  peoples, 
who  go  there  to  think  and  feel,  and  en- 
joy it  as  sometiiing  necessary  to  tiieir 
course  of  life.  Those  songs  of  the 
stage  cannot  have  much  influence 
amongst  us,  popularly,  because  they 
come  in  such  crowds  that  they  drive 
one  another  out  of  remembrance.  Lilly 
Dale  and  Old  dog  Tray  naay  be  for- 
gotten in  a  few  years. 

Still,  though  our  popular  minstrelsy 
comes  too  much  from  the  **  stagers," 
from  foreign  librettos,  and  low  home 
sources  of  inspiration,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  despair  of  it ;  we  shall  not  wind 
up  with  such  a  dull  thought.  It  begins, 
at  all  events,  at  the  right  end  among  the 
people — ^which  was  the  muse  of  Shake- 
speare, Bums,  Beranger — and  it  may 
yet  be  worthy  of  our  nation  and  its 
literattire.  In  a  time  of  peace  and 
trade,  our  higher  feelings  can  find  suffi- 
cient vent  in  our  rapid  and  vociferous 
journals;  but,  in  the  sterner  business 
of  a  world  extremely  out  of  joint,  and 
the  collisions  to  which  our  huge  bulk  is 
inevitably  tending,  imder  the  compul- 
sive course  of  wind  or  wave,  the  mere 
prose  organs  would  not  be  sufficient, 
and  the  general  mmd  would  run  into 
the  channels  of  lyrical  expression  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever.  Great  na- 
tional emergencies  dignify  the  national 
mind ;  and,  if  the  stem  philanthropist 
object,  that  we  contemplate  a  conflagra- 
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tion  to  roast  our  intellectual  cbestuut^. 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  blaze  will 
come,  ohestnots  or  no  chestnuts,  and 
that  lyric  poetry  is  only  considered  as 
an  accompanying  evidence  of  a  more 
exalted  mond  sentiment.  Benjamin 
Constant  argued  that  the  increase  of 
enjoyments  and  amenities,  without  the 
increase  of  a  people's  virtues  and  high- 
er moralities,  only  tends  to  destroy  ci- 
vilization ;  while  as  to  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbe  Prince  de  Ligne,  who,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  says  a  great  many 
shrewd  things,  asserts  that,  in  spite  of 
its  evils,  it  is  '*a  school  of  the  highest 
virtues" — a  sentiment  approved  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
some  of  tbe  finest  thinkers.      Goethe 


says,  and  says  truly,  that  it  was  from 
the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  military 
renown  of  Frederick  11.,  German  poetry 
first  received  its  genuine  popular  value 
and  originality. 

In  thus  advocating  the  lyre  we  love 
so  much,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thought  inconsistent,  as  arguing  a  phi- 
losopliy  too  stern  for  the  g(»ntle  theme 
we  have  been  rambling  over.  But  the 
lyric  muse  may  assert,  with  even  more 
truth  than  the  gi'eat  Napoleon  himself, 
that  war  has  never  been  unfaithful  to 
her  glory. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  conclude  in 
tbe  words  of  old  Anaximander  and  say : 
we  must  sing  better,  for  the  sake  of  the 
b'hoys ! 


SOME   ORIENTAL    ACQUAINTANCE. 


FROM  the  ingenious  family  of  Hums 
my  mind  naturally  wanders  to 
other  Syrian  households  and  charac- 
ters. The  Hakeem  had  a  near  neighbor 
at  Bhamdun,  who  was  worthy  of  a  por- 
trait in  colors,  if  not  of  a  page  in  de- 
scription. I  have  already  mentioned 
him  as  Aasa,  an  old  man  with  handsome 
features  and  a  fine  presence.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  and  wealthy  person- 
ages of  the  village ;  Vakeel,  too,  that  is, 
deputy  of  all  the  Christians  in  the  dis- 
trict, ajid  the  most  conspicuous  pillar 
of  the  holy  Greek  church  within  the 
same  limit.  Very  grandly,  in  his  huge 
white  turban,  scarlet  jacket,  and  blue 
trowsers,  did  Aasa  use  to  enter  the  Ha- 
keem's hall,  and,  with  many  hypocriti- 
cal smiles  and  meaningless  compliments, 
did  he  seek  to  caress  and  domesticate 
that  somewhat  incredulous  and  inde- 
pendent person;  for,  our  experienced 
Vakeel,  besides  several  good  qualities, 
had  plenty  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and 
deceit.  These  imperfections  in  his  char- 
acter were  visible  through  his  eye — the 
worst  feature  of  his  face,  a  small,  gray 
optic,  restless  and  cowardly  as  an  evil 
conscience. 

Aasa  had  an  ingenious  method  of 
enhancing  his  credit  for  general  infor- 
mation. He  talked  lengthily  with  the 
Hakeem  at  all  reasonable  opportunities, 
and  pumped  him  vigorously  on  the  news, 
politics,  history,  medicine,  or  whatever 
other  subject  engaged    his    curiosity. 


He  then  retailed  his  freshly-milked 
knowledge  about  the  neighborhood,  in- 
sinuating that  he  had  just  been  convers- 
ing with  the  Hakeem,  who  seemed  to 
be  quite  unaware  of  the  circumstances. 
One  day  he  gave  us  an  arithmetical 
problem,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  which 
he  related  as  an  actual  occurrence.  A 
quadrangle  of  us— three  Franks  and  an 
Arab — we  were  discussing  mathematics 
when  he  entered.  This  was  out  of 
Aasa's  line,  and  he  kept  an  unwilling 
silence  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he 
managed  to  drag  in  his  tale,  which  was 
probably  unknown  to  the  Sultana  Sche- 
zerade.  "  There  were  once  three  men 
who  joined  in  partnership  for  a  certain 
business :  the  first  put  in  five  hundred 
piasters ;  the  second  put  in  three  hun- 
dred thirty-three  and  a  third ;  the  last 
put  in  two  hundred  and  fifty.  By  the 
will  of  God  they  gained  one  thousand 
piasters  which  they  proceeded  to  divide. 
The  first  said :  I  put  in  one-half  of  the 
sum,  and  I  therefore  take  out  one-half. 
The  second  said :  I  put  in  one-third,  and 
I  therefore  take  out  one  third.  The 
last  man  then  found  that  there  were 
only  one  hundred  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  piaster  left  for  him,  and  as- 
sorted that  he  had  been  cheated.  So 
they  quarreled  a  long  time  over  tha 
matter,  and  none  of  them  could  explain 
it  At  last  one* of  them  said:  in  thh 
name  of  God  let  us  refer  this  to  a  ma 
thematician.    They  did  so,  and  the  ^ 
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lected  mathematician  being  very  ex- 
pert, solved  the  difficulty  for  them  im- 
mediately. Now,  wha^waji  the  course 
of  the  mathematician  ?' 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  catch 
in  this  arithmetical  puzzle  was  detected 
immediately. 

He  had  a  pretty  daughter — this 
country  squire  of  Mount  Lebanon — a 
fair  child  with  rosy  cheeks,  light  hazel 
eyes,  and  wavy,  auburn  hair.  She  was 
a  good-humored,  quiet  girl,  much  trou- 
bled with  a  younpjer  brother,  who,  like 
all  younger  brothers  in  Syria,  had  an 
inalienable  right  to  ride  about  town  on 
his  sister's  back.  She  studied  in  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  American  Mission,  and 
showed  a  considerable  degree  of  talent 
and  ductility  of  manners.  Her  sage 
father  afterwards  married  her— poor, 
pretty  child ! — to  a  man  much  older  than 
herself,  whom  she  never  liked,  and  from 
whose  house  she  now  wanders  on  home 
visits  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

An  equally  notable  character  with 
Aasa  was  gray-bearded  Aboo  Nasr,  in 
whose  house  we  lodged  at  Nazareth. 
A  Greek  also,  and  of  some  wealth  and 
influence,  he  was  suspected  of  a  lean- 
ing towards  Protestantism.  He  told  us, 
and  perhaps  truly,  that  be  had  set  up  . 
schools  there  in  imitation  of  those  of 
our  missionaries.  In  reward  for  these 
philanthropic  efiForte,  he  wanted  to  be 
British  consul,  or  American  consul,  or 
the  consul  of  somebody  who  would  pro- 
tect him  from  Turkish  exactions.  He 
begged  our  signatures  to  that  effect, 
thinking  that  when  he  had  obtained  a 
score  or  two  of  such  venerable  names 
he  could  send  them  on  to  some  govern- 
ment or  other,  with  a  fair  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  dignity.  I  never 
saw  such  a  persevering  office-seeker. 
I  doubt  whether  a  fresh  president  is 
more  pestered  by  hungry  applicants  for 
government  pap  than  were  the  chaplain 
and  sagamore  oy  this  enterprising  phi- 
lanthropist. He  wanted  money,  too, 
and  asked  for  it.  Not  getting  it,  here- 
quested  the  sagamore  to  write  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  had  mven  the  good  Aboo 
Nasr  five  hundred  piasters.  "For," 
said  he,  "if  other  people  believe  that 
YOU  have  presented  me  with  such  a 
large  sum,  they  will  be  liberal  also, 
and  then  I  can  establish  my  schools.'* 

But  our  upright  sagamore  was  very 
indignant  at  this  crnftv  proposition,  and 
gave  Aboo  Nasr  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
his  mind. 


Yet,  through  all  this  opposition  to  bis 
desires,  the  old  man  was  mvariably  mild, 
courteous,  insinuating.  One  instance 
of  his  urbam'ty  was  characteristic  of 
this  complimentary  people.  As  he  was 
talking  with  the  sagamore,  the  latter 
observed  an  unknown  young  Arab  en- 
tering the  room ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
be  some  impertinent  intruder,  he  rather 
sternly  ordered  him  away.  **!  am 
sorry,"  said  Aboo  Nasr,  "that  the 
young  man  has  displeased  you,  he  is  mj 
nephew.'* 

The  sagamore  immediately  apolo- 
gized for  such  uncivil  treatment  of  his 
friend's  relative,  and  desired  that  be 
might  be  called  back. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  calmly 
replied  Aboo  Nasr;  **  he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  your  reception  of  him." 

Wo  were  visited  at  all  hours  of  tbe 
day  by  our  host's  daughter,  Saada,  a 
pleasant  girl  of  seventeen.  A  very 
erudite  woman  was  she  for  these  parte« 
inasmuch  as  she  had  learned  a  little 
Italian  from  the  monks  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent in  the  village.  She  wore  wristlets 
and  anklets  of  solid  silver,  as  also  a 
singular  head  ornament,  common  among 
the  women  of  this  region.  It  was  a 
string  of  about  fifty  silver  coins,  Span- 
ish half  dollars  and  Turkish  five-piaster 
pieces,  bound  in  a  semicircle  above  the 
forehead.  These  weighty  decorations 
constituted  the  girl's  dowry. 

She  had  thrown  off,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  usual  timidity  of  Arab  fe- 
mtdes.  She  spent  two  or  three  hours 
in  our  room  daily  with  or  without  her 
father.  Once  she  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  chaplain  to  take  a  walk  with  her, 
an  unheard-of  imprudence  in  Syria,  and 
which,  if  known,  would  have  brought 
down  on  her  all  the  evil  tongues  in  Na- 
zareth. Another  time  she  begged  bim 
very  privately  to  give  her  a  few  piasters 
with  which  she  proposed  to  buy  some 
sweetmeats.  Indeed,  she  took  such  a 
fancy  to  our  bachelor  chaplain  that  he 
got  rather  ungallantly  annoyed  at  ber 
attentions.  On  leaving,  the  sagamore 
paternally  warned  her  not  to  ask  young 
travelers  in  future  to  walk  with  ber. 
She  thanked  him  with  a  rather  frighten- 
ed air,  kissing  her  fingers  repeatedly, 
and  raising  them  to  her  forehead,  in 
token  of  her  maidenly  gratitude.  We 
left  her,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  of 
Nazareth,  where  clean  and  pleasing 
faces  are  more  common  than  in  any 
other  village  of  Syria. 
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A  remarkable  character  was  a  waj- 
larer,  who.  overtook  us  in  the  great 
plain  beyond  Uamath.  He  was  travel- 
ing on  horseback,  attended  bj  a  couple 
of  agile  comrades  on  foot.  His  her- 
culean form  was  *  wrapped  in  a  large 
striped  abeilh  or  Arab  cloak.  His  dark, 
bronzed  features  were  singularly  regu- 
lar, and  shaded  by  a  beard  of  jetty 
blackness.  The  gay,  good-humored 
glitter  of  his  white  teeth  contrasted  with 
a  wild,  flashing,  bold  eye,  of  somberest 
light  His  voice,  like  that  of  all  the 
Bedouin,  and  many  of  the  peasants  of 
the  region,  was  loud,  stem,  and  start- 
ling. His  gestures  were  violent  and  ex- 
cited, but  pleasing  by  their  savage 
ffrace  and  vigor.  A  grand  model  for  a 
desert  brigand !  a  noble  cavalier  to  lead 
the  Saracens  of  some  new  religion  I 

••  What  are  you  ?"  said  the  Hakeem. 

•*  I  am  a  wanderer,"  he  replied  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  waving  his  hand  to- 
wards the  boundless  plain  before  us. 
**  Once,  I  was  a  soldier,  when  Ibrahim 
Pasha  seized  me." 

Then  he  asked  us  if  we  would  kill 
bim  in  our  country  because  he  was  a 
Moslem.  He  watched  our  motions 
with  keen  interest,  laughing  sometimes 
with  a  childlike  glee  at  what  was  so 
Btrange  and  curious.  He  pulled  up  his 
horse  to  see  the  Hakeem  adjust  his 
compass,  and  take  bearings  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  **  What  an  amusing 
companionship  we  have  got  into  to- 
day !*'  he  shouted  in  his  deep,  sonorous 
tones.  **  O  yes !"  screamed  the  others ; 
and  the  desert  rang  again  with  their 
untamed  merriment. 

A  still  more  amusing  personage, 
whom  we  met  in  the  same  region,  was 
one  of  those  mounted  bailiffs  of  Syria, 
the  Howaleyeh.  We  had  pitched  in  a 
village  called  Tell  Nebby  Mene  Dthou, 
when  he  came  to  our  tent  and  offered 
his  services  as  guide  and  guard  for  our 
next  day's  journey.  He  was  a  stout, 
handsome  man,  of  about  thirty,  bold, 
swaggering,  and  even  impertinent  in  his 
manners.  Undismay  ed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Hakeem*s  wife,  he  marched  into 
the  tent,  and  made  himself  at  home  in- 
stantaneously. He  talked  volubly  for 
more  than  an  hour,  about  the  coun- 
try, afiout  us,  about  himself,  about  any- 
thing that  came  uppermost  in  his  turbu- 
lent brain.  He  had  a  fine  horse,  which 
be  proposed  to  sell  us  for  about  forty 
dollars.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  condition,  and  said  he  should 
voi*.  vu.— 27 


go  to  Egypt  "  I  have  a  brother  in 
K^ypt,"  he  continued.  **  He  has  been 
a  long  while  in  the  service  of  the  pasha, 
and  has  made  himself  rich.  I  will  go 
there  and  throw  myself  upon  him  ;  and, 
if  he  refuses  to  divide  with  me,  I  will 
tease  and  persecute  him  until,  please 
God !  ho  will  die ;  and  then  the  proper- 
ty will  be  mine.  Then  I  will  go  to  Jur- 
gistan  (Georgia),  and  buy  me  the  hand- 
somest girl  in  the  country.  Ah !  Jur- 
gistan  is  the  place  for  handsome  women." 

He  then  turned  to  me,  a  brother 
bachelor,  and  continued :  **  Come,  you 
and  I  will  go  together  to  Jurgistan ;  we 
will  buy  there  two  beautiful  girls  with 
brilliant  black  eyes ;  one  of  them  shall 
be  for  you,  and  the  other  for  me.  Will 
you  go  V^ 

Hakeem. — **  In  our  country,  0  How- 
aly,  wives  can  be  obtained  without  pay- 
ing for  them." 

HowALY  (highly delighted).— •♦Is  it 
so  ?  God  be  praised !  But  suppose  I 
go  to  the  fatlier,  and  ask  him  for  his 
daughter?" 

Hakeem.—**  He  will  tell  you  to  ask 
the  girl  herself." 

HowALY  (alarmed  by  anew  idea). — 
**  But  what  if  she  should  take  it  into  her 
head  to  refuse  me  ?  Would  that  be  an 
end  of  it?" 

Hakeem. — *♦  Certamly." 

HowALY  (stupefied).— "Wonderful! 
But  that  would  never  do  for  me." 

"But  come,"  he  added,  cheerfully, 
'*  I  am  going  to  take  tea  with  you.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  tea;  and  I  differ 
from  most  of  my  countrymen  in  being 
very  fond  of  it." 

By  this  time,  however,  we  had  got 
enough  of  his  company,  and  we  con- 
trived not  to  take  our  tea  until  he  took 
his  departure. 

The  next  morning  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance again,  chewing  some  of  the 
wretched  Indian  corn-bread  of  the  coun- 
try. ♦*  How  do  you  like  that  kind  of 
bread  ?"  asked  the  Hakeem.  •*  0  How- 
adji,"  he  responded,  with  a  grimace,  **it 
pains  my  throat  to  swallow  it." 

He  renewed  his  offer  to  be  our  guard- 
ian angel  for  the  day,  and  we  renewed 
our  renisal.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  revenge 
for  this  that  he  made  the  following 
rather  insulting  inquiry  :  **  Is  it  true,  0 
Howadji,  that  Uie  Franks  put  hog's  milk 
in  their  cheese  ?" 

**  No,"  said  the  Hakeem. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  would  be  a 
nasty  custom." 
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He  moanted  his  horse,  and  aooom- 
panied  us  out  of  the  village ;  but,  as  we 
still  objected  to  his  guardianship,  he  left 
OS  in  a  tempest  of  wrath. 

I  was  highly  gratified  in  Jerusalem  at 
meetiug  Paul,  the  famous  factotum  of 
Stevens.  1  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
a  dark,  but  not  bad-looking  man,  grave 
in  his  manners,  and  clericeSy  dressed  in 
black.  Paul,  as  I  understood  from  the 
two  Bostonians  who  had  him  in  their 
employ,  was  very  indignant  at  Stevens, 
for  speaking  so  disparagingly  of  him  on 
the  score  of  courage.  A  coward,  he 
said,  he  was  not,  except  so  far  as 
regarded  Bedouin  Arabs.  He  hod 
abundantly  proved  his  general  audacity 
by  firing  a  pistol  at  various  rats  which 
haunted  his  bedroom  in  Jerusalem.  But 
Paul  was  unreasonable,  on  the  whole,  to 
quarrel  with  Stevens,  who  had  been  the 
making  of  him.  All  the  Americans  and 
Englishmen  now  wanted  Paul;  and  he 
was  gettiug  fifty  dollars  a  month,  as 
traveling  cook  and  interpreter. 

The  curious  question  of  our  friend, 
the  Huwaly,  concerning  the  ingredients 
of  Christian  cheese,  reminds  me  of  other 
Syrian  observations  on  European  mat- 
ters and  manners.  At  El  Ain,  some 
hours  north  of  Balbec,  on  a  route  not 
much  frequented  by  travelers,  the 
Hakecm*s  lady  received  a  visit,  in  her 
tent,  from  the  wife  of  the  sheikh,  and 
several  other  women  of  the  village. 
They  considered  her  a  rare  curiosity, 
and  criticized  her  style  o'f  dress,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  seamstresses.  **  Put 
on  a  tarboosh"  said  one,  •* your  head 
will  ache." 

'^Take  down  your  hair,"  said  an- 
other, •*  it  will  look  prettier." 

*'  Put  on  another  dress,"  counseled  a 
.third,  *♦  this  is  not  good  enough." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  were  won- 
•der- struck  to  see  the  Hakeem  wet  his 
pencil  with  his  tongue,  while  he  wrote. 
'"Lo(»k!"  they  shouted.  '^WuLLah!* 
He  carries  his  ink  in  his  mouth." 

At  Barah,  far  north  of  this,  they  also 
lemarked  the  singular  locality  of  my 
4M>mrade*s  ink-bottle.  They  further- 
more discovered  that  his  compass,  turn 
it  as  they  would,  always  pointed  south, 
towards  Mecca — a  degree  of  inanimate 
orthodoxy  which  strongly  excited  their 
reverential  astonishment. 

To  protect  my  face  from  the  sun,  I 
sometimes  wore  a  silk  handkerchief  un- 


der my  bat,  with  the  comers  droopinjG^ 
down,  and  tied  across  my  month.  ThS 
head-dress,  faintly  resembling  an  orien- 
tal veil,  together  with  my  beardless 
cheeks,  led  a  ragged  old  Syrian  lady 
into  a  very  embarrassing  mistake,  as  to 
my  gender.  After  lookuig*  inquiringly 
for  some  time  at  the  uncovered  face  of 
the  Hakeem's  wife,  she  thus  addressed 
her :  **  0  my  lady,  why  do  you  not  wear 
a  veil,  like  that  one  ?"  pointing  at  me. 

Hakeem's  Wife. — "Because  I  an 
a  woman.  * 

Arab  Woman  (pointing  anew  al 
me) .— »»  What !  is  that  a  girt  ?" 

Hakeem's  Wipe.— "No;  that  ia  a 
man." 

Here  followed  a  general  laugh,  at 
which  the  old  lady  slunk  away,  intense- 
ly mortified. 

The  Syrians  are  perfectly  aware,  even 
the  most  ignorant  of  them,  that  their 
country  was  once  occupied  by  the  war- 
riors of  Europe.  Various  questions, 
referring  to  this  fact,  were  put  to  us 
during  our  wanderings  through  the  more 
untraveled  districts.  Not  far  from 
Hums,  a  peasant,  who  sold  us  some 
grapes,  called  to  us  as  we  rode  away : 
*'  0  Howadji,  from  what  part  of  the  laiid 
were  your  ancestors  driven  f " 

As  we  halted,  for  the  night,  at  a  rode 
village,  built  amid  ancient  and  fallen 
palaces,  a  half-naked  giri  shouted :  '*  In 
the  name  of  Grod,  what  sort  of  people 
are  these  ?" 

"  Oh,"  responded  an  old  man,  **  these 
are  Franks,  come  to  see  the  houses  of 
their  forefathers." 

In  the  wide  waste  of  desolate  Barah, 
some  men  came  running  towards  us, 
over  the  ruins,  crying  to  our  servant: 
**  What  are  these  Frsmks  doing  here  ?" 

"They  are  looking  at  their  nouses," 
said  jestmg  old  Yusef. 

Peasants.  —  "  Have  they  hooaea 
here  ?" 

YusEP. — "Yes;  do  you  not  see  them 
all  around  you  ?" 

Another  scene  in  the  same  unfre- 
quented country.  Villagers  staring,  in 
great  astonishment 

Hakeem.—"  Have  any  Frank  travel- 
ers been  to  this  place  before  us  ?" 

Villager. — "  No ;  not  a  Frank  has 
been  here  since  the  day  that  they  went 
away." 

As  we  rode  through  a  small  village 
near  Hamath,  we  were  struck  with  the 


*  WuUak^  a  eontraotion  of  Wow,  by,  and  iJ/oA,  Qod. 
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pecaliar  architecture  of  the  houses,  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  we  had  yet  seen. 
They  were  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plaster- 
ed with  mud  ;  and  each  roof  exhibited 
several  sharp  cones,  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  height,  perhaps  meant  to  shed  water. 
•*Why  do  you  build  your  houses  thus  ?" 
shouted  my  comrade  to  a  worthy  citizen 
who  stood  at  gaze.  **  Thb  is  the  only 
way  we  know.  How  do  you  build 
yours?"  he  bawled  after  us.  A  wide 
awake  man  that ;  desirous  of  picking  up 
useful  information.  Perhaps  his  root 
leaked,  and  he  was  anxious  to  learn  how 
to  remedy  it 

The  most  unsophisticated  dwellings 
that  we  saw  in  the  country  were  beside 
the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  fountain- 
head.  They  were  nothing  but  caves, 
or,  at  the  utmost,  artificial  hollows, 
scooped  in  the  face  of  a  bani^  of  hard 
earth.  Their  inhabitants  looked  at  our 
tent  from  a  distance,  but  did  not  ap- 
proach it,  at  least  as  long  as  it  was  day- 
light. We  suspected  these  ragged 
Troglodytes  of  playing  a  trick  on  us  ; 
for,  just  after  going  to  bed,  I  heard  a 
noise  of  water,  and  found  that  it  was 
flowing  into  my  tent  Some  unknown 
persons,  with  what  intention  I  cannot 
say,  had  opened  the  sluices  of  an  irri- 
gating cansJ,  and  overflowed  me.  The 
muleteers  went  up  with  lights,  and  tore 
away  the  banks,  letting  the  troublesome 
fluid  back  into  the  Orontes.  As  tiiey 
reached  us,  on  their  return,  a  gun  was 
fired,  but  we  heard  no  bullet,  and  re- 
ceived no  further  disturbance.  The 
servants  affirmed  that  the  submerginfi" 
was  intended  to  create  confusion,  and 
give  a  chance  for  robbery. 

Lest  any  one  should  acquire  too  con- 
temptuous an  idea  of  Syrian  residences, 
in  Consequence  of  my  frequent  mention 
of  such  things  as  caverns  and  hovels,  I 
will  describe  the  house  of  one  of  my  old 
friends  in  Damascus. 

From  a  narrow,  intricate,  and  sun- 
beaten  street,  the  vision  of  that  palace 
opened  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  blind, 
monotonous  walls,  pierced  oy  no  win- 
dow, and  relieved  by  no  ornament  The 
material  seemed  to  be  pale,  unbumt 
bricks,  slimed  over  with  ashy  mud.  so 
as  to  present  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  rough  surface,  doll,  gray,  and 
cadaverous.  A  rude,  but  large  door, 
swung  on  its  hinges,  admitting  us  as  it 
were  to  another  dwelling  from  that 
which  we  had  imagined  to  enter.    For 


here,  unbumt  day  had  given  plaoe 
to  marble ;  bareness  to  profuse  or- 
nament; drifting  dust  to  bubbling  fomi- 
tains. 

A  tesselated  pavement  was  under  oiur 
feet,  formed  of  alternating  slabs  of  black 
stone  and  white  marble,  smoothed  and 
gleaming  in  the  sun-light.  In  the  centre 
was  a  stone-basin,  where  falling  water 
murmured,  forever,  an  endlefss  song  of 
snowy  springs  and  mountain  greenery. 
On  different  sides,  looked  down  galleries, 
whose  roofs  were  supported  by  slender 
pillars  and  pointed  arches,  varied  with 
carving,  and  gay  with  paintine.  On 
dififerent  sides  opened  doors,  trough 
which  were  visible  dim  halls,  silken  di- 
vans, and  the  stony  glitter  of  other 
fountains.  Furthest  from  the  street,  on 
the  most  retired  line  of  the  square,  lay 
the  mysterious  rooms  of  the  harem. 

But  on  the  left,  by  a  lofty  door,  we 
entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  saloon 
so  vast  and  rich,  that  it  reminded  us  of 
cathedral  spaces  and  glories.  Diamond 
spots  of  mmgling  white  and  black  mar- 
ble made  the  cool  flooring  over  which 
rustled  the  soft  tread  of  our  moroooo 
slippers.  Of  black  and  white  marble, 
too,  was  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  pavement;  and,  forever,  it  sang  a 
murmurous  response  to  its  brother  in 
the  sunlight  On  three  sides  of  this 
room  opened  others,  separated  from  it, 
not  by  doors,  but  by  broad,  lofty  arch- 
ways, so  that  the  four  were  one.  Above 
us  lay  the  ceiling — forty  feet  in  height 
— beams  of  cedar  carved  into  filagree — 
painted  and  gilded  until  it  seemed  like 
the  roof-work  of  a  dream.  And  from 
height  to  flooring,  the  walls  and  arch- 
ings  were  all  one  variegation  of  colors 
and  gold ;  figures  designed  with  strange 
fancifulness,  grotesque  stars  and  flow- 
ers, such  as  glitter  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  wooden  floor  of  the  three  alcoves, 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  central 
paving,  invited  us  to  repose  with  a  show 
of  Persian  carpets  and  silken  divans* 
Over  all  came  a  light  falling  throufi;h 
the  many- colored  g^ass  of  windows  tkt 
above  us.  Who  shall  not  dream  while 
he  is  awake,  that  lies  here  in  this  dim 
beauty — that  sees  the  blue  smoke  of  the 
limbec  curling  up  towards  the  pointed 
arches,  and  hears  the  bubbling  nar^eeleh 
respond  slumberously  to  the  whisper- 
ing fountain  ?  I  asked  the  rent  of  such 
a  dwelling  as  tl^s,  and  was  told  that  I 
could  have  it  for  $135  a  year. 
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PARSON   FIELD'S   EXPERIENCE. 


TEA  was  just  oyer  at  Parson  Field's. 
Miss  M^artha  had  **  cleared  off/*  and 
onlj  the  memory  of  the  rye-bread  and 
butter,  the  new  cheese  and  fresh  gin^r- 
bread,  remained  for  solace — **  pleasmg, 
yet  mournful  to  the  soul"  of  a  hungry 
sophomore,  like  myself,  gifted  with  the 
proverbial  appetite  of  that  maligned 
class. 

Yes :  tea  was  over,  and  I  was  sitting 
on  the  door-step  of  the  red  house,  look- 
ing off  over  the  wide  meadows,  to  the 
sturdy  outline  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  now  green  and  purple  in  the 
level  rays  of  a  cloudless  sunset.  Be- 
hind me,  in  his  quaint  old  chair,  sat 
Parson  Field,  smoking  his  pipe,  his  worn 
and  wrinkled  face  as  calm  and  benignant 
AS  the  eastern  sky  before  us,  and  his 
whole  air  and  expression  full  of  an  al- 
most childlike  unconsciousness  and  re- 
pose. 

I  loved  Parson  Field,  circumstances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  had  been 
wild  enoughin  college  to  vex  the  righ  teous 
souls  of  my  tutors  and  professors  be- 
yond mortal  endurance ;  so  I  was  sus- 
pended for  three  months,  and  my  revered 
father  sent,me  to  Plainfield,  to  stay  with 
his  old  friend  and  pastor,  Cyrus  Phile- 
mon Field,  requesting  him  to  overlook 
my  studies,  regulate  my  morals,  and 
work  the  mischief  out  of  me  by  such 
amount  of  manual  labor  as  seemed  fit 
onto  him.  Therefore,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  I  was  set  down  in  front  of  the 
red  house,  with  my  goods  and  chattels, 
and  with  a  greater  stock  of  vengeance 
brewing  in  my  thoughts,  against  the 
man  who  should  dare  undertake  to  rule 
and  govern  me — a  free  and  independent 
sophomore  of  Yale ! 

But,  strance  to  tell,  my  wrath  melted 
utterly  away  hefore  the  week  was  done. 
What  folly  or  malice  could  endure 
against  the  benevolent  smile,  the  kind 
and  tender  heart,  the  unworldly  sim- 
plicity of  Parson  Field.  I  loved  him 
tike  a  son;  I  listened  unweariedly  to 
his  (juaint  and  graphic  expositions  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  whose  most  subtle 
beauties  he  brought  to  light  with  the 
delicate  apprehension  of  a  poet,  and  the 
erudition  of  a  sage.  His  deep  and  pathet- 
ic voice  rolled  through  the  sonorous  ca- 
dences of  the  Greek  drama,  as  if  it  had 
toned  itself  from  childhood  to  the  music 


of  the  sunny  ^gean  sea,  and  yet  lus  mind, 
flexible  even  in  its  armor  of  learning, 
bent  to  the  stricter  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics, as  easily  as  a  boy  to  his  play. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  I  sat  at 
his  feet,  on  that  balmy  June  evening,  I 
turned  away  from  the  fair  landscape 
before  me,  and  studied  his  benimiant  and 
beautiful  face.  I  wondered — sitting 
there,  and  looking  into  his  great  heart 
through  his  pure  eyes — why  that  life, 
so  tender,  so  unselfish,  so  genial,  had 
never  been  solaced  by  a  woman's  appre- 
ciation and  worship ;  and,  while  I  thought 
all  this,  suddenly  the  words  passed  my 
lips,  with  an  impulse  too  sudden  to  re- 
sist— 

♦*  Mr.  Field,  why  did  you  never  get 
married  ?" 

A  pang  so  keen,  that  my  own  heart 
fairly  simk  before  its  expression,  dis- 
torted those  placid  features  for  a  second, 
and  I  exclaimed,  before  he  could  speak — 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  didn*t 
think  what  I  said.*' 

His  calmness  had  returned  as  I  spoke, 
except  that  a  little  flush  burned  on  his 
usually  pale  cheek,  and  a  slight  tremor 
shook  his  voice,  as  he  replied : 

**  I  am  afraid,  my  young  friend,  you 
are  not  so  apt  to  think  as  you  would  be, 
if  you  were  older — though  I  speak  not 
for  myself  in  this  instance,  but  rather 
for  your  own  good  in  other  cases.  I 
do  not  marvel  at  your  question ;  for  I 
am  well  aware  how  often  it  is  asked  of 
me  by  the  thoughts  of  men,  who  yet 
frame  it  not  with  their  tongues.  Nor 
do  I  object  to  replying,  if  you  like  to 
hear  a  somewhat  sorrowful  story  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  man.  I  have  a  tender 
affection  for  your  father,  that  is  not 
wanting,  indeed,  toward  his  son;  and, 
inasmuch  as  I  think  nothing  lost  upon 
a  young  man,  that  tends  to  elevate  the 
female  sex  in  his  eyes,  I  will  the  more 
readily  call  to  mind  the  story  of  my 
life,  for  you  to  hear,  albeit  it  is  one  of 
pain  and  a  sick  heart'* 

**  Please  do  not  tell  me,  sir !"  I  inter- 
rupted. **  I  did  not  think  of  giving  you 
tarn  or  trouble.  I  only  spoke  out  what 
was  thinking,  before  I  could  recollect 
how  careless  and  impertinent  the  speech 
was." 

*•  Do  not  be  troubled,  my  dear  boy,'^ 
said  Mr.  Field,  using  a  very  unconunon 
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term  of  endearment  for  him.  **I  am 
not  now  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  my 
past  life,  when  I  review  it  calmly,  only 
Its  sudden  recollection  comes  upon  me 
untimeously,  and  is  like  the  flash  that 
sometimes  will  spring  from  a  heap  of 
ashes  suddenly  opened  to  the  air — the 
last  gleam  of  an  old  fire ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  blessings  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  to  age,  that  its  very  infirmities 
quiet  and  alleviate  the  painful  passions, 
and  give  a  peace  to  the  soul,  of  which 
that  classic  fable,  the  halcyon,  was  sure- 
ly an  emblem,  being  nursed  of  fair, 
wintry  days. 

**  I  was  not  always  so  placid  and 
cheerful  as  it  hath  pleased  Providence 
to  make  me  in  these  latter  times ;  in- 
deed, as  a  youth,  I  was  gifted  with  a 
bigh  flow  of  spirits,  and,  fearing  neither 
God  nor  man,  I  was  somewhat  reckless 
and  daring;  but  I  had,  underneath  all 
the  bombastic  manner  of  the  young,  a 
deep  feeling  of  beauty  and  truth,  that, 
humanly  speakmg,  saved  me  from  any 
degrading  vice,  or  a  lowering  of  my 
moral  nature  in  my  own  eyes.  About 
the  time  I  was  one-and-twenty,  there 
came  to  Cranberry — my  native  place — 
a  new  master  of  smging ;  and  I.  having 
a  natural  turn  that  way,  joined  his  Sun- 
day-night class,  and  it  fell  out,  that,  by 
this  means,  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  a  young  woman  of  our  town, 
named  Anne  Harrison. 

"  I  was  shy  of  female  society,  in 
general ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  had 
a  strong  spice  within  me  of  that  mascu- 
line nature  that  will  not  see  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  left  alone  in  this  world, 
and  is,  therefore,  naturally  drawn  to  the 
helping  of  such  as  come  in  their  path  ; 
and,  as  Anne  Harrison  lived  full  a  mile 
beyond  my  father's  house,  I  was  wont 
to  see  her  safely  home,  and  up  to  the 
door,  so  to  be  sure  that  she  was  safe.  I 
should  have  advised  you  that  I  had  been 
to  our  academy,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  young  woman,  when  she  was  a  girl ; 
and,  being  both  naturally  of  quick  parts, 
there  arose  a  certain  strife  between  us, 
in  which,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  her,  although  she  was 
a  little  the  elder ;  but,  the  Lord  having 
made  man  for  the  strife,  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  he  should  overcome  therein,  nor 
could  I  ever  perceive  that  Anne  was 
troubled  at  my  victory,  as  she  had  a 
most  gentle  and  excellent  spirit,  ^uiok 
of  apprehension,  indeed,  but  qmeker 
of  sympathy. 


**  Still,  I  could  not  call  myself  well 
known  to  her,  altboufi^h  she  ever  .met 
me  with  a  pleasant  smile,  until  I  began 
to  bear  hor  company  home  from  Increase 
Niles^s  singiue  school,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  learned  to  go  in,  and  sit  an  hour 
by  the  fire,  or  the  window,  as  it  might 
be,  instead  of  leaving  her  on  the  step. 
Now,  when  the  sunmier  days  came  on, 
and  the  chores  upon  our  farm  grew  heavi- 
er every  day,  I  was  wont  to  be  too  tired  ol 
a  night  to  follow  the  sports  that  I  had  ta» 
ken  pleasure  in  before ;  and,  after  being 
somewhat  smarted  up,  as  my  good  father 
would  have  sold,  I  used,  more  than 
once  a  week,  to  go  over  to  'Squire  Har- 
rison's, to  have  a  talk  with  Ajine ;  and 
I  grew  to  fiud  these  seasons  exceedmg . 
pleasant,  even  above  my  sports.  The 
young  woman  was  not  specially  hand- 
some, though  I  have  seen  many  fair  pio* 
tures  less  pleasing  to  look  upon  than  her 
face;  but  she  was  not  comely,  being  of 
irregular  features,  with  large^  soft,  gray 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  always  looked  as 
if  it  spoke,  whether  it  was  aUent  or  not. 
Indeed,  she  had  what  Increase  Niks 
called  a  singing  face;  for  she  mad^ 
melody  in  her  heart,  and  such  music  is 
wont  to  write  itself  outwardly  upon  the 
countenance;  moreover,  her  voice,  in 
speech,  was  very  lovely,  having  a  ca- 
dence for  every  thought,  fitting  its  ex- 
pression ;  and,  if  I  did  not  hear  her 
words,  I  could  tell  always  fjrom  her 
tones  whether  she  spoke  in  peace,  or 
scorn,  or  joy,  or  a  sorrowful  mood.  And 
yet,  I  thought  not  of  these  things  sepa- 
rately, at  that  time — nor  of  the  silent  and 
flitting  way  in  which  she  stepped  about 
the  house  and  fields,  much  as  if  her  soul 
were  present,  even  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  its  earthly  habitation,  and 
swayed  the  delicate  clay  with  feeling, 
rather  than  thought  or  will.  I  on^ 
looked  upon  her  as  a  very  woman,  be- 
ing, in  essence,  the  opposite  of  my  own 
nature,  and,  therefore,  something  high- 
er and  purer  than  I ;  but  not  the  less 
under  me,  in  a  sense  of  strength  and 
hardihood.  I  had  never  had  a  sister  near 
my  own  age — Martha  and  Sibby  being 
yet  children — which  was,  it  may  be,  one 
reason  of  my  wild  and  wayward  beha- 
vior in  youth ;  but  Anne  Harrison  be- 
came to  me  a  sister,  indeed,  in  all,  save 
the  ties  of  blood.  I  went  to  her  with 
whatever  troubled  mcs  I  told  her  many 
thoughts  that  I  could  not  speak  even  to 
my  mother.  I  took  delight  in  bringing 
for  her  whatever  wild  flowers  or  creatures 
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her  pare  heart  and  simple  fancies  coald 
ehensh.  I  suffered  reproof  from  her, 
tiimt  no  other  living  being  could  or  would 
gire  me.  I  listened  to  her  counsels  with 
m  sweet  sense  of  peace  and  pleasure,  and 
fiBared  to  unveil  my  evil  nature  before 
her,  lest  she  should  recoil  from  the 
dght,  and  leave  me. 

**•  Truly  she  was  unto  me  as  a  real  angel 
of  the  Lord ;  although  I  knew  her  to  be 
imperfect,  yet  I  loved  her  none  the  less 
'lor  the  tender  failings  of  her  nature,  but 
rather  the  more,  since  thej  ^ve  me 
hope  for  myself,  and  humanized  her 
goodness  to  mj  own  nature,  till  it  ex- 
dted  luve  instead  of  awe.  But  all  this 
time,  though  I  lavished  upon  her  such 
Attentions  and  affectionate  ministries  as 
are  wont  only  to  be  offered  by  lovers, 
I  yet  know  nothing  of  the  passion  called 
love,  in  the  experience  of  men.  Anno 
Harrison  was  unto  me  only  a  dear  and 
feender  friend ;  truly  I  regarded  her  as 
nothing  more.  After  the  manner  of 
those  days,  I  staid  in  my  father*8  house, 
and  farmed  for  him,  although  I  had  at- 
tained my  majority ;  for  he  was  waxing 
old,  and  was  troubled  much  with  rheu- 
matic ailiogs,  and  had  no  son  save  me. 
Also  Anne  remained  at  home,  not  caring 
for  the  company  of  young  men  who 
sometimes  approached  her,  though,  in- 
deed, these  were  but  few,  partly  because 
•he  cared  not  for  them — ^being  in  that  a 
fair  copy  of  Ruth,  the  sweet  gleaner  of 
Moab—partly  because,  as  I  afterward 
came  to  know,  the  whole  village  of 
Cranberry  labored  under  the  idea  that 
I  was  courting  the  young  woman ;  and 
oonsequenUy  no  one  cared  to  interfere, 
or,  if  they  tried  it,  her  cool  demeanor 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt,  and  added 
weight  to  the  rumor  of  my  intention. 
And  so  we  lived  on  for  some  years,  in 
oonstant  and  friendly  intercourse,  varied 
in  nothing,  excepting  that  I  becftime 
oontinually  more  attached  to  Anne,  and 
more  accustomed  to  her  society,  and 
she  more  continually  endeavored  to  in- 
crease my  goodness  and  my  pleasure, 
Uke  a  lesser  Providence.  But  yet  there 
was  some  change ;  for  I  perceived  that 
her  health  was  all  the  time  growing 
feebler,  and  though  I  shut  my  eyes 
resolutely  to  the  fact,  I  could  not  but 
fear,  at  times,  that  I  might  one  day  lose 
her  who  had  now,  as  it  were,  grown  into 
my  life. 

**  Well,  it  came  to  pass,  one  fair  spring 
day,  I  was  through  with  the  plowing  of 
our  hill-lot,  which  was  a  tedious  job,  and 


having  some  errands  to  do,  I  tackled 
up  the  horse,  and  drove  over  to  th« 
Centre,  where  Increase  Niles  now  kept 
store,  to  get  some  household  goods,  and 
mpr  Boston  paper,  inasmuch  as  he  like- 
wise kept  tne  village  postoffice.  But 
when  I  got  there,  I  found  the  stage  that 
brought  the  mail  was  not  in ;  wr  th« 
spring  freshets  had  broken  up  the 
bridge,  over  the  river  at  Union,  and 
they  had  to  come  a  good  piece  round ; 
so,  being  chilly,  I  sat  down  in  the  back 
shop,  by  the  stove,  to  wait  for  the  pa- 
per. Now  it  was  dark  where  I  sat,  and 
I  did  not  care  to  light  the  china  lamp 
overhead ;  for  I  knew  Increase  to  be  a 
thrifty  soul,  and  I  would  not  waste  his 
oil  where  I  would  my  own ;  so  I  sat 
still,  having  my  own  thoughts,  till  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  two  men,  talking 
somewhat  earnestly,  near  the  door  of 
the  back  store,  the  name  of  Anne  Har- 
rison. 

"  *  Then  you  judge  she  is  no  better. 
Dr.  Byles?*  said  one  voice,  which  I 
knew  to  be  that  of  Hugh  Peters,  a 
well  to-do  young  lawyer,  from  Cran- 
berry Four  Corners. 

***No,  sir!*  returned  the  doctor. 
•  She's  no  better,  sir,  nor  I  don't  know, 
sir,  as  she  ever  is  a  goin'  to  be.' 

44 » 0-_h!'  said  Hugh  Peters,  as  near 
like  a  low  groan  as  anything  I  ever 
heard,  while  I  sat  benumbed  in  my 
chair.  *Why  do  you  say  that,  doc- 
tor ?  she  can't  die  !  what  ails  her  ?' 

•*  *  Well,  sir,  it's  hard  to  say  ;  but  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that  are  girl  has  got  some- 
thin'  onaccountable  about  her ;  what  it 
is,  the  Lord  only  knows,  and  he  wont 
tell  I' 

**  *  Doctor ."  said  the  other,  under  his 
breath,  as  I  have  heard  a  dog  growl, 
before  he  might  spring — *  is  she  going 
to  marry  that  con-domned  Cy.  Field  ?• 

**  *  No,  sir,  she  isn't  1  I  poked  that  re- 
mark into  her  hearin'  faculties  in  a  very 
obtuse  way,  no  longer  ago'n  yesterday, 
and  she  flared  up  at  me  as  red  as  ever 
you  see  flannel,  and  as  mighty  as  J  alios 
Csesar — requestin'  me  in  putty  good  set 
terms  never  to  be  a  hinun'  no  sech  at 
her  no  more ;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  he 
an't  been  a  courtin'  of  her  this  three 
year  back,  he'd  oughter  hev.' 

**  *rd  like  to  show  him  stars !'  growled 
back  Peters ;  and  I  sprung  to  mj  feet, 
for  the  old  Adam  was  strong  within  me, 
and  not  thinking  of  aught  but  my  own 
pride  and  wrath,  I  was  about  to  use 
force,  when  suddenly  the  stage  swept 
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np  ;  Hugh  Peters  climbed  to  the  driv- 
er's seat  before  I  could  reach  him 
through  the  press  of  men  just  at  the 
door,  and  he  was  off  before  I  felt  how 
cold  the  night  air  was  blowing  upon  me 
and  my  hot  anger.  I  took  my  paper 
and  my  bundles,  but  I  drove  homeward 
like  ono  in  a  dream ;  for  I  had  received 
anew  light :  could  Anne,  indeed,  be  dy- 
ing ?  and  could  it  be  that  my  attendance 
upon  her  had  become  the  theme  of  busy 
and  malicious  tongues  1  I  thought,  my 
young  friend,  that  night  would  never 
end;  indeed,  it  ended  not  for  me  in 
sleep,  but  with  broad  daylight,  that 
called  me  from  my  unquiet  bed  to  my 
tasks. 

**  That  day  I  was  sowing  rye  ;  and 
while  I  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the 
stony  hillside,  still  thinking  bitterly 
upon  what  I  had  heard,  a  new  thought, 
still  keener  and  more  painful  than  the 
last,  overtook  me :  was  it  not  possible 
that  Anne  herself  had  misunderstood 
me  ?  that  she  had  loved  me  better  than 
I  had  loved  her,  and  was  even  now  suf- 
fering therefrom  ? 

*'  I  have  heard  that  there  are  men  in 
the  world  who  are  so  filled  with  the 
pride  of  life,  as  to  boast  among  their 
comrades  tliat  the  love  of  woman  is  giv- 
en to  them  like  rain,  with  no  soliciting. 
I  can  scarce  believe  such  tales,  save  in 
the  supposition  that  some  men  have 
worn  away  all  honor  and  shame  from 
their  natures ;  for  surely  the  sense  of 
ill-desert  and  humiliation,  that  visited 
me  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  love  like 
Anne  Harrison's  having  stooped  with 
its  sacred  presence  to  my  dehlod  soul, 
and  found  no  welcome,  was  a  thing  to 
quiet  all  boastful  thoughts  forever. 
However,  I  did  not  walk  the  field  all 
that  day  alone  with  my  own  heart, 
without  coming  to  a  fixed  resolution. 
It  was'  as  plain  to  me  at  sunset  as  at 
sunrise,  that  I  regarded  not  Anne  other- 
wise than  as  a  friend;  dear,  indeed, 
and  reverenced,  but  approached  with  a 
most  passionless  regard  and  esteem; 
nevertheless,  it  was  equally  clear  to  me 
that  she  would  be  the  very  best  and 
most  tender  of  wives  unto  the  man 
whom  she  should  see  fit  to  give  herself 
to  ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  often  thought 
how  blessed  a  man  might  be  whom  she 
could  entirely  love ;  for  I  was  wanting 
in  the  conceit  which  appears  in  many 
young  men  of  this  generation,  and,  as  I 
tell  you,  the  idea  that  her  life  was,  so 
to   speak,   depending   upon    me,   had 


neyer  entered  into  my  dreams.  Ona 
thing,  however,  was  plain ;  I  loved  her 
enough  to  know  that  I  hod  a  duty 
toward  her,  and  I  went  home,  resolved 
that  I  would  spend  that  very  evening  in 
writing  unto  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 

**  My  young  friend,  in  those  days  we 
had  not  learned  the  high-flown  morals 
that  prevail  now — self-abnegation,  sac- 
rifice, a  mission,  and  a  destiny,  were 
words  in  which  we  were  not  instructed ; 
nor  did  any  wire-drawn  philosophy  of 
mind,  called  metaphysics  (concerning 
which,  I  am  credioly  informed,  a  cer- 
tain infidel  philosopher  hath  said,  that 
when  he  who  speaketh  knows  not  what 
he  saith,  and  he  who  heareth  knows  no 
better,  it  is  called  metaphysics;  and 
truly  I  agree  with  him  !),  no  metaphy- 
sics, I  say,  usurped  the  simple  dictates 
of  a  healthy  conscience ;  and  in  taking 
the  step  I  contemplated  toward  Anne 
Harrison,  I  did  not  conceive  myself  to 
be  a  hero  or  a  marty t ;  but,  rather,  a 
fallible  man,  who  must  needs  repair  the 
evil  effects  of  his  own  thoughtless  self- 
seeking  and  carelessness.  Nor  did  I 
dread  either  possible  result.  I  knew  if 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  maiden  said 
yes,  I  should  have  an  excellent  and 
lovely  wife,  and  I  doubted  not  that  I 
should  learn  to  esteem  her  in  that  rela- 
tion, as  I  had  done  in  every  other,  al- 
though it  was  somewhat  of  a  down-come 
to  my  dreams,  of  which,  as  is  the  wont 
of  youth,  I  had  dreamed  not  a  few.  And 
if  she  said  no — then  was  I  in  my  old 
place  again,  free  from  blame  before  men 
and  myself ;  for  at  that  time  I  thought 
not  of  God,  who  seeth  the  heart.  So  I 
sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  about  this  hour 
of  the  night,  and  I  wrote  a  plain  letter 
to  Anne,  setting  forth  myself  as  I  really 
was,  professing  my  long  affection  and 
admiration  for  her,  and  offering  mar- 
riage, as  the  sequence  of  so  much  pre- 
limmary  writing;  moreover,  I  requested 
that  she  should  not  hasten  to  give  me 
an  answer,  but  should  take  three  days, 
at  the  least,  to  consider  of  what  I  had 
said,  since  I  desired  to  know  her  mind 
in  the  matter  calmly ;  and  when  she  had 
meditated  an  answer,  I  asked  that  she 
should  send  it  to  me  bv  the  hands  of 
her  little  brother,  that  it  might  surely 
come  direct  So,  having  duly  copied 
the  letter,  in  a  fair  running-hand,  I 
sent  it  over  to  Squire  Harrison's  the 
next  morning,  by  our  hired  man,  'and 
went  to  my  work,  which  was  now  the 
planting  of  corn.    But  I  knew  not  what 
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ailed  me  that  day ;  I  was  in  a  disquieted 
frame  continually ;  my  thoughts  which 
were  ever  active  and  companionable, 
now  wrestled  within  me,  and  left  me  no 
peace.  Sometimes  I  pictured  to  mf- 
self  a  home  and  a  wife ;  but  she  wore 
not  Anno  Harrison's  features,  nor  spoke 
with  her  voice ;  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
an  alien,  and  I  was  homesick  for  the 
calm,  sweet  presence  I  had  been  wont 
to  live  in.  Then  I  seemed  to  read  Anne's 
letter,  and  it  was  a  fond  and  impassioned 
acceptance,  that  froze  me  with  a  sense 
of  my  own  cold  heart ;  or,  again,  it  was 
a  brief  and  bitter  refusal,  that  put  bar- 
riers of  ice  between  us  forever,  wounded 
my  pride,  and  sent  quick  pulses  of  pain 
through  the  very  most  fcehng  part  of  my 
nature.  Truly,  I  knew  not  what  I  would 
have,  and  I  went  home  at  night  more 
tired  than  if  I  had  dropped  com  over 
half  Mount  Tom,  instead  of  the  little 
meadow.  So  things  went  with  me  for 
three  days;  and  yet  I  dreaded  cer- 
tainty even  more  than  the  doubt  in 
which  I  rocked  to  and  fro  fo  wearily ; 
and  when,  on  Saturday  night,  just  after 
supper,  little  Silas  Harrison  came  into 
the  oani-yard,  where  I  was  milking  the 
last  cow,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  I 
could  not  speak  a  word,  to  ask  after 
Anne,  but  put  the  paper  hastily  in  my 
pocket,  and  went  at  my  work  again  with 
such  violence,  that  the  gentle  cretur'  I 
was  milking  felt  my  roughness,  and 
took  her  own  way  of  rebuke ;  and  as  I 
picked  up  the  empty  pail  she  had  sent 
half  across  the  yord,  in  escaping  from 
my  hands,  and  carried  it  to  the  shed,  I 
heard  my  mother  say  to  little  Silas,  who 
had  stopped  for  a  spell  of  play  with  our 
Martha: 

"  *  How's  Anny  to  day,  Silas  ?' 
•**She   ain't  very  smart,   ma'am,  I 
b'lieve,*'  said  the  child  ;   *  her  eyes  was 
real  red  and   sleepy  to-day,  and  she 
looks  as  if  it  hurt  her  to  speak  loud.' 

**  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  I 
went  up  stairs.  I  took  my  coat  off, 
with  that  letter  in  the  pocket,  and  huug 
it  on  the  peg ;  for,  truly,  my  soul  failed 
me.  I  could  not  read  it,  and  so  I  lay 
upon  the  bed,  tossing  and  turning,  like 
one  in  a  fever,  until  daylight  was  clear ; 
and  then,  bemg  desperate,  I  jumped  up, 
and,  tearing  the  letter  from  its  place,  I 
opened  it  with  equal  vehemence,  and 
there,  in  the  silence  and  freshness  of 
that  spring  Sabbath  morning,  I  read 
what  I  shall  repeat  to  you ;  for  I  know 
that  letter  by  heart  and  soul,  even  to 


the  places  of  the  words,  and  the  trem- 
bling lines  of  the  upright  letters  there- 
in, and  it  began  this  way:         ,  \ 
**  *  Dear  Cyrus:— Your  letter,  which       i 
came  to  me  Thursday,  surprised  and 

Eained  me,  yet  made  me,  for  a  moment, 
appy.  I  want  to  write,  to-day,  just 
what  I  think,  and  I  dare  to  tell  you  all 
I  think,  because  you  know  me.  I  wish 
I  could  be  sure  that  my  letter  will  please 
you.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not;  hut  it 
does  not  help  the  matter  to  go  round  it 
in  this  way.  I  do  love  you  dearly,  but 
I  cannot  marry  you  ever.  I  have  loved 
you,  all  this  time,  a  great  deal  mora 
than  you  have  me,  partly  because  you 
were  lonely,  and  not  good  enough  to  be 
happy,  and  I  was  sorry  for  you  ;  partly 
because  you  were  so  kind  to  me ;  and, 
most  of  all,  because  I  could  not  help  it, 
I  say  this  oil  plainly,  though,  perhaps, 
it  seems  odd  to  you,  for  your  sake.  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  say  it ;  for  my  love  has  not  been  like 
most  people's.  I  knew,  from  the  first, 
I  could  never  be  any  more  than  your 
friend,  and  I  tried  to  quiet  my  feelings 
down  to  that  alone,  but  it  tried  me  very 
much,  and  I  grew  weak ;  yet  I  could 
not  stop  trying ;  I  had  to  keep  on ;  so 
I  am  almost  tired  out  now.  I  tell  you 
this,  partly  that  you  may  know  it  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  hurt  your  feelings,  as  I 
must;  and  partly  to  show  you  that 
there  are  still  some  people  who  believe 
in  God,  and  try  to  serve  him,  even  in 
suffering,  though  you  do  not  think  so.  I 
shall  be  glad  that  I  have  suffered,  if  it 
does  you  any  good.  The  reason  I  can- 
not marry  you  is,  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  such  things.  If  I  did  not  think 
the  Bible  spoke  clearly  on  this  point,  I 
should  know,  by  my  own  consciousness, 
that  I  ought  not  to  give  ray  whole  life, 
heart  and  soul,  to  any  one  upon  eariht 
who  must  leave  me  when  we  should  die. 
I  love  you  enough  now  to  make  the 
thought  of  that  parting  a  terror  I  dare  not 
face ;  what,  then,  woiud  it  be,  if  I  knew  I 
might  let  you  love  me,  so  taking  every 
restraint  from  my  own  heart,  and  letting 
it  flow  on,  and  into  yours,  for  life  ana 
death,  not  for  that  other  life.  I  am  surs 
I  could  not  live,  with  a  daily  dread  of 
that  final  separation  before  me,  and  yet 
I  could  not  bear  to  die.  I  know  you 
will  understand  me  fully,  because  you 
know,  that  if  I  am  in  earnest  in  anything, 
it  is  this  thing — trying  to  love  God  and 
serve  him.  There  are  several  other 
reasons  that  I  could  tell  you,  why  it 
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would  be  best  that  I  should  still  say  no, 
were  this  greatest  of  all  not  in  the  way. 
I  am  different  from  you  in  ways  that 
would  give  us  both  annoyance  and  pain, 
and  I  should  love  you  too  much,  either 
for  your  good  or  mine ;  but  all  these 
might  give  way,  the  other  cannot.  And 
this  reason  also  concerns  others.  I 
could  not  give  occasion  of  offense  to  any 
tender  conscience  in  the  church,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  feelings,  nor  do  such 
wrong  to  all  who  would  look  to  us  for 
example,  as  to  set  an  evil,  and  not  a 
holy  one,  before  their  eyes.  *  No  man 
liveth  to  himself,*  it  says  in  the  Bible, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  would.  Still 
this  is  not  the  main  part  of  the  reason — 
that  I  have  already  given  you,  and  it 
would  still  hold  good,  if  we  were  living 
on  a  desert  island.  I  must  not  marry 
you. 

•*  *  I  do  not  think  you  will  suffer  much 
from  my  refusal,  at  first,  for  you  know 
you  do  not  love  me  as  you  should  love 
a  person  you  ask  to  be  your  wife ;  and 
this  would  be  reason  enough,  with  most 
girls,  for  refusing  you  ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  would  learn  to  love  me  better  than 
all  tho  world,  if  I  were  with  you  always ; 
and  I  am  so  sure  of  it,  that  I  have 
spoken  the  yery  thoughts  of  my  heart 
in  this  letter. 

**  *  Moreover,  I  am  afraid  you  will  love 
me  now  better  than  ever  you  did,  and 
in  thinking  over  what  I  say,  you  will  at 
length  suffer  as  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
you ;  yet  it  must  be.  For  my  own  sake, 
and  even  more  for  yours,  I  ask  you  to 
please  to  go  away  from  Cranberry  for  a 
time.  I  am  every  day  growing  weaker 
with  tho  milder  weather,  and  I  shall 
have  no  peace,  if  I  think  you  are  close 
by  and  I  cannot  see  you ;  for  you  must 
not  come  here  again.  Please  go  away ! 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  die ;  for  I  know 
God  never  made  any  of  his  children  to 
be  the  helpless  prey  of  one  affection. 
Time  and  patience  will  cure  me  :  I  shall 
be  better  when  you  are  gone.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  shall  never  marry 
anybody  else ;  you  know  I  am  not  made 
that  way.  I  shall  always  love  you,  even 
when  1  get  well,  and  never,  never,  for- 
get to  pray  for  you.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  you  could  forget  me  ;  but  I 
know  you  cannot  I  hope  and  believe 
that  God  will  bring  us  both  to  heaven, 
and  till  that  time,  even  if  I  never  see 
you,  I  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 
•*♦  Yours  truly, 

•* »  Akne  Harrison.' 


**  Oh  dear !"  said  Parson  Field,  after 
a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  choked  once 
or  twice,  through  the  effort  to  speak, 
and,  at  last,  uttered  only  that  pitiful 
and  helpless  exclamation.  **  My  young 
friend,  when  I  had  finished  that  letter, 
I  thought  I  had  become  blind,  for 
everything  seemed  so  dark. '  I  sat  in 
my  chair,  like  a  person  stunned  with  a 
great  blow,  and  all  my  thoughts  were 
in  such  a  maze,  that  when  some  blossom 
leaves  from  the  cherry-tree  blew  in 
at  my  window,  I  stooped  to  pick  them 
up,  and  lay  them  to  my  parched  lips, 
for  I  thoufjht  it  was  snow.  I  felt  only 
wintry.  What  Anne  had  said  was  true, 
now,  regarding  what  might  have  been. 
I  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  myself.  I  began  to  know  that 
I  had  held  her  image  within  me,  and 
compared  every  other  by  that  pure 
touch-stone,  till  there  was  no  place  found 
for  another  beside  it.  I  did  not  love  her 
with  the  wild  and  fitful  passion  of  youth, 
but  with  such  calmness  and  depth  as 
we  see  in  the  quiet  flowing  of  a  strong 
river,  that  maketh  not,  in  its  out-going, 
one-tenth  part  of  the  turmoil  wherewith 
a  mountain  brook  pours  itself  headlong. 
My  life  was  suddenly  disappointed,  my 
purposes  were,  indeed,  broken  off,  and 
1  could  not  even  have  the  support  of 
pride  or  anger ;  for  the  simplicity  of  her 
words  was  like  the  presence  of  a  little 
innocent  child,  a  divine  candor,  such  as 
an  an^el  might  speak  with,  but  utterly 
silencing  to  human  wrath  or  rebellion. 
I  was  dumb.  I  opened  not  my  moutli, 
though  I  knew  not  then  that  it  was  God 
who  did  the  thing." 

**  Why  didn't  you  try  again,  sir?" 
exclaimed  I,  utterly  carried  away  by 
my  sympathy  and  interest. 

**  My  voung  friend,'*  said  Mr.  Field, 
as  gravely  and  reprovingly  as  if  I  had 
been  profane,  *♦  you  do  not  know  Anne 
Harrison.  I  knew  that  what  she  had 
said  was  as  final  as  a  decree  of  Provi- 
dence, indeed,  it  was  one  to  her ;  and, 
although  she  was  as  gentle  and  tender 
in  her  affections  as  tlie  most  loving  child, 
she  was  singularly  framed  in  one  re- 
spect, being  as  firm,  upon  a  matter  of 
duty,  as  if  her  whole  nature  were  stone, 
and  had  a  table  of  tho  law  graven  there- 
upon. No.  I  knew  better  than  to  at- 
tempt to  shake  her  constancy,  nor 
should  I  have  held  her  in  such  respect 
and  honor,  had  I  believed  it  possible ;  be- 
lieve me,  there  never  was  a  man  made 
who  did  not  love  the  woman,  to  whom  he 
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offered  marriage,  all  the  better  for  prov- 
ing to  him  her  faithful  and  unswerving 
love  of  right.  She  who  is  true  to  God, 
will  be  true  to  man ;  it  is  an  unfailing 
verity.  Well,  I  put  my  worldly  pos- 
•eRi^ions  together,  and  haviqg  seen  my 
father  well  settled  with  a  trustworthy 
hired  man  and  his  wife  to  take  care  of 
the  farm,  and  relieve  my  mother  of  some 
labor,  I  went  off  to  Ohio,  leaving  a  note 
for  Anne  in  these  words : 

•*  *  Good-by,  dear,  dear  Anne ;  you 
were  right  about  all  of  it. 

**  *  Yours  always, 

** »  C.  P.  F.' 

**  I  remained  in  Ohio  upwards  of  two 
years,  striving  to  drive  away,  by  bodily 
exercise,  the  pains  within.  I  heard 
from  home  once  in  many  months ;  for 
the  land  was  not  as  it  is  now,  but  was 
newly-settled,  not  all  civilized.  How- 
over,  I  heard  always  that  Anne  was 
getting  slowly  better,  and  after  eighteen 
months  my  mother  wrote  that  she  seem- 
ed almost  well,  and  I  was  truly  glad ; 
for  I  knew  then  that  time  and  my  ab- 
sence had  given  her  control  of  herself 
a^ain,  and  I  felt  assured,  even  as  the 
kme  did  concerning  Daniel,  that  tlie 
God  whom  she  worshiped  would  not 
forsake  her.  Now,  about  this  time  I 
had  occasion  to  go  across  the  Ohio 
country  some  sixty  miles,  on  horseback, 
by  unfrequented  and  new  roads*  so  it 
was  no  strange  thing  that  I  should  lose 
my  way ;  indeed,  I  was  busily  thinking 
of  Anne,  for  she  was  never  out  of  my 
thoughts  now  when  I  was  alone,  and  so 
my  horse  took  his  own  way,  and  pre- 
sently I  found  myself  near  the  ford  of  a 
creek  that  was  strange  unto  me ;  and 
having  crossed  it,  I  came  presently  unto 
a  fair  oak-opening,  and  a  little  prairie 
bevond,  which  was  sprinkled  with  the 
white  tents  of  a  camp-meeting.  I  got 
off  my  horse  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  while 
I  went  forward  to  gather  some  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  right  way  to  my 
destination ;  but  as  I  reached  the  camp 
I  found  the  assembly  all  at  praver,  and 
I  could  not  interrupt  them.  There  was 
a  strange  fervor  and  simplicity  about 
the  old  Methodist  preacher  who  con- 
ducted those  services.  More  than  once 
his  direct  and  earnest  speech  made  me 
to  think  of  Anne ;  but  soon  I  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  discourse  which 
followed  upon  the  prayer  to  note  any 
resemblances.  And  there,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, I  was  visited  of  the  Lord.  I  think, 
my  young  friend,  there  is  a  certain  de- 


gree of  sacrilege  in  the  common  talk  o£ 
many  truly  Christian  persons,  concern- 
ing their  religious  experience.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary,  at  times,  to  recount  it  for 
the  bene6t  of  others  ;  but  no  lesser  mo- 
tives should  induce  us  to  unveil  the  holj 
of  holies  within.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
went  on  my  journey  after  two  days,  a 
changed  man,  rejoicing,  even  as  Simeon 
did,  to  have  seen  his  salvation;  and  yet 
never  once  in  that  time  did  the  thought 
of  Anne  Harrison  come  to  me.  I  had 
been  so  absorbed  in  tho  new  world  of 
feeling,  that  I  truly  forgot  her  whose 
saintly  prayers  were  now  answered. 
And  even  when  I  returned  to  mine  own 
hut  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  I  dwelt 
there  a  month  before  I  permitted  my- 
self to  think  that  there  was  new  hope 
in  my  life,  that  now  I  might  obtain  txie 
great  blessing  I  had  lost.  And  now, 
indeed,  my  love  for  Anne  strengthened 
daily;  for  I  perceived,  as  if  with  another 
sight,  the  excellence  of  her  character, 
and  its  faith  and  patience,  even  unto  die 
martyr's  spirit.  And  as  I  meditated 
there  in  tlie  solitude  of  the  forests,  I 
became  like  an  unfledged  bird  that 
pineth  for  wings.  So,  as  the  summer 
heats  drew  nigh,  I  even  sold  out  to  the 
next  squatter  my  cabin  and  its  fumitore, 
and  paid  him  to  carry  me  as  far  as  the 
nearest  stage-town,  that  I  might  get  on 
my  way  home.  I  rode  after  that  three 
days  and  three  nights,  in  my  zeal  to 
reach  my  own  country  and  my  father's 
house;  and*  by  an  mscrutable  ProTi- 
dence,  as  the  last  of  these  stage-rides 
was  near  to  its  end,  the  vehicle  broke 
down  some  ten  miles  from  Cranberry, 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  vain  attempts  to 
set  the  coach  up,  the  passengers  dis- 
persed for  the  nearest  shelter,  but  as  it 
was  a  fair  moonlight  night,  and  I  some- 
thing impatient  of  delay,  I  shouldered 
my  small  knapsack  and  footed  it  over 
the  hills  toward  Cranberry.  Truly, 
never  did  a  night  seem  so  lonc^  or  a  way 
so  endless  unto  me  before.  It  was  just 
dawn  as  I  ascended  the  high  hill  which 
overlooks  Cranberry  from  the  west  I 
well  remember  how  my  heart  failed  me 
when  I  saw  the  village  lying  silent  as 
the  grave  itself  at  my  feet  It  was  ten 
weeks  since  I  had  heard  from  home — 
what  might  not  have  happened  in  that 
time  ?  I  looked  eastward  over  the  roll- 
ing country  that  stretdied  away  to  the 
vsdley  of  the  Connecticut,  now  clothed 
in  the  deepest  green  of  summer,  and 
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drinking  of  still  waters  and  beavenly 
dew.  There  was  no  cloud  in  the  deep, 
saffron-colored  sky,  but  just  where  its 
prophecying  gold  melted  into  the  blue 
ether,  hung,  lonely  and  calm,  the  faith- 
fdl  morning  star.  I  gazed  upon  this 
day-spring,  remembering  who  it  was 
that  had  called  Himself  by  that  name, 
till  I  was  «lso  calm ;  and  turning  from 
my  place  of  rest,  I  sought  the  well- 
known  path,  and  was  soon  once  more  at 
home  beside  my  mother*s  chair.  Well, 
time  hath  had  its  power  over  me,  doubt- 
less, but,  old  as  I  a'm,  I  cannot  now  re- 
call that  day  with  firmness,  or  speak  of 
it  with  ease.  Let  it  be  enough  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  returned  in  vain. 
Anne,  my  Anne,  had  been  with  her 
sister  saints  in  glory  for  many  days ! 
Yet  I  was  spared  one  pain  that  would 
have  been  keener  than  all — the  thought 
that  she  had  died  as  I  left  her,  striving  to 
stifle  her  own  heart,  ai^d  so  dying  with  it. 

**  No — she  was  in  the  right  in  all  she 
had  said.  Time  and  patience  and  her 
simple  faith  had  conquered.  She  was 
well  and  cheerful,  domg  good  unto  all 
as  she  had  opportunity,  when  an  epi- 
demic fever  that  raged  among  the  poor 
in  a  settlement  called  the  Fiats,  a  mile 
below  CranberiT,  had  smitten  her  in  her 
very  labors  of  love  among  those  poor, 
and  she  died  after  ten  days  of  pain  and 
delirium. 

**  Of  course  she  had  left  no  letter  for 
me ;  but  her  reason  returning  for  a  few 
hours  before  death,  she  sent  for  my 
mother,  and  told  her  to  say  she  had 
loved  me  to  the  last,  and  should  look  for 
me  in  heaven  ;  adding :  *  Do  not  be 
anxious  for  Cyrus,  Mrs.  Field,  he  will 
make  you  a  happy  mother  yet — for  I 
know  that  God  has  heard  me.  TelJ  him 
that  I  said  so.'  And  then,  bavins 
kissed  my  mother  tenderly,  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  closed  her  eyes 'with  a 


smile  that  faded  no  more,  but  shone 
even  within  the  coffin-lid,  where  my 
mother  next  beheld  the  sweet  and 
peaceful  face  I  should  never  see  again 
till  the  resurrection  morning.  Oh,  my 
dear  younff  friend,  those  wore  days  not 
to  be  recalled.  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  drank  up  my  spirit,  and  I 
famted  at  his  reproof.  Also,  my  flesh 
failed,  and  I  lay  some  weeks  in  a  fever 
of  the  brain,  from  which  I  recovered  by 
divine  help,  a  sobered  and  chastened 
man. 

"  Now  I  perceived  inwardly  that  I  had 
a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  though  I  was 
somewhat  past  the  usual  age,  I  yet 
commenced  my  studies  directly,  and 
found  a  slight  relief  from  present  sor- 
row in  preparing  myself  for  the  college 
course,  as  well  as  in  its  diligent  pursmt 
Forty  and  five  years  have  I  been  a  min- 
ister of  the  Lord,  and  many  women 
have  passed  before  mine  eyes,  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  adorned  with  the  graces 
of  the  spirit,  but  none  were  like  her, 
though  for  her  sake  I  held  them  in 
honor.  She  had  gifts  and  graces  in 
equal  measure,  but  her  heart  was  greater 
than  all.  And  I  think  of  her  whenever 
I  think  of  heaven,  as  of  one  who  hath 
found  her  native  country,  and  will  show 
me  the  streets  thereof  if  I  possess  my 
soul  in  patience  till  the  good  time  draw- 
eth  nigh.*' 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  Parson 
Field's  uplifted  and  fervent  face,  shining 
like  a  halo  in  his  scanty  silver  hair,  as 
he  concluded  this  story  of  a  life.  I 
could  not  speak,  nor  did  he  break  the 
silence.  We  sat  together,  embraced 
alike  by  the  past  and  the  future,  dumb 
with  excess  of  emotion  and  thought. 

Suddenly  Miss  Martha's  wiry  voice 
rang  through  the  entry — "Brother! 
it's  time  for  prayers  !" — and  rising,  we 
went  in. 


APRIL. 

A  TIMID,  blushing  maiden. 
With  downcast,  tearful  eyes, 
In  her  hand  an  opening  rosebud, 
Perfumed  by  dewy  sighs. 

Oft  advancing,  oft  retreating. 
She  has  won  our  heart  the  while, 

And  we  cannot  choose  but  love  her 
For  her  tear-drop  and  her  smile. 
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rPHE  recent  ezcitiiig  and  jprotracted 
J-  contest,  a3  to  the  organization  of 
Congress,  was  significant,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  It  was  a  topical 
symptom  of  a  general  state,  showmg  a 
largo  amount  oi  derangement,  and  yet 
a  tendency  to  recuperation. 

We  saw  the  representatives  of  the 
leople  brought  to  a  complete  deadlock 
ty  the  antagonism  of  parties,  each  pull- 
ing a  different  way,  with  no  one  strong 
enough  to  prevail,  and  no  two  seem- 
ingly ready  to  coalesce.  For  two 
months,  nearly,  the  usual  course  of 
legislation  was  suspended  on  the  settle- 
ment of  a  preliminary  dispute  as  to  the 
Speakership.  Yet  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  never  more  truly  rep- 
resentative than  in  this  temporary  par- 
alysis of  its  functions ;  for  the  whole 
nation  is  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
predicament.  Its  politics  are  decus- 
sated, if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
not  by  well-defined  parties,  but  by  nu- 
merous opposing  factions.  Their  con- 
flicts, but  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
subjects  involved,  would  exhibit  as  droll 
a  spectacle  as  Marryatt  describes  in  his 
triangular  duel.  The  Republicans,  tak- 
ing a  pistol  in  either  hand,  fire  away  at 
the  Democrats  and  the  Americans ;  tlie 
Americans,  doing  the  same,  fire  at  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats ;  while 
the  Democrats,  again,  discharge  their 
pieces  at  the  Americans  and  the  Re- 
publicans. Everybody  shoots  at  every- 
body else ;  and  everybody,  let  him  aim 
in  whatever  direction  he  will,  is  sure  to 
aim  at  an  enemy,  who  is  also  aiming  at 
him,  thus  rendering  the  exposure  equal, 
and  the  chances  of  sudden  disaster 
somewhat  even.  It  was  evident,  how- 
over,  during  the  struggle  in  the  House, 
in  spite  of  the  seeming  and  superficial 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  several 
factions,  that  there  was,  radically,  but  a 
single  issue.  Each  member  felt,  as  he 
gave  his  vote  for  this  or  that  candidate, 
though  he  was  not  always  ready  to 
avow  it,  that  the  turning-point  of  all 
was,  the  question  of  slavery.  All  the 
other  questions,  which  may  have  ope- 
rated in  forming  little  knots  of  voters, 
were  incidental,  or  aside,  like  the  small 
eddies  which  whirl  about  in  the  very 
current  of  the  principal  vortex.  Banks 
and  Aiken  were  the  leaders  of  the  hosts 


between  which  the  real  battle  was 
fought,  while  they  who  shouted  for 
Fuller,  Zollikoffer,  and  what  not,  were 
only  deserters  from  the  main  ranks,  or 
camp-followers  and  marplots. 

Nor  were  leaders  ever  chosen  with 
more  instinctive  wisdom,  oonsiderii^; 
the  peculiarity  of  their  relations  to  this 
predominant  issue.  Mr.  Banks  was  a 
man  of  the  people,  who  had  risen  by 
his  own  efforts  from  an  humble  mecbam- 
cal  occupation  to  a  high  political  office ; 
while  Mr.  Aiken  was  a  slaveholder,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  his  class,  endowed 
,  with  all  the  better  qualities  of  that  class, 
and  as  sincere  as  he  was  strong  in  his 
geographical  convictions.  Mr.  Banks 
represented  the  state  of  Massachusetts — 
itself  the  best  example  of  a  free  oon<H- 
tion  of  society  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  while  Mr.  Aiken  repre- 
sented South  Carolina — ^long  distin- 
guished as  the  ablest  exponent  of  both 
the  opinions  and  the  influences  of  the 
slave-dvilization.  In  these,  their  cham- 
pions, therefore,  the  two  social  systems 
of  the  North  and  South  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  and,  for  the  first 
time  so  openly  and  directly,  in  the 
history  of  our  national  existence. 

In  the  same  way,  the  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parties  and  agitations  by 
which  it  is  distracted,  recognizes  the 
fundamental  and  vital  question  to  be  that 
of  slavery.  Wink  it  out  of  sight  as  we 
may,  or  complicate  it  as  we  may,  it 
can  not  be  disguised,  that  ^very  is  the 
single  real  element  of  party  divisions. 
Openly  or  secretly,  it  controls  the  action 
of  all  parties.  They  come  together,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Americans,  for  otiier 
ostensible  purposes;  but  before  they 
separate,  are  fiercely  at  log^rheada 
about  this  matter.  Every  ancient  par^- 
organization  has  been  sundered  by  it, 
and  their  members,  in  forming  new  par- 
ty ties,  are  almost  exclusively  controlled 
by  it.  The  first  condition  they  enact 
before  joining  any  body  is,  that  it  should 
think  thus  and  so  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 

But  what  is  the  slavery  question? 
What  is  the  real  issue  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excitement  which  gathers  about  this 
word  slavery,  as  a  nucleus  ?  Liet  us 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  the  merits  of  slavery  in 
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itself,  or  rather  in  its  adaptation  to  those 
oommunities  in  which  it  already  exists. 
With  the  exception  of  a  certain  class  of 
philanthropists,  who  conceive  it  their 
duty  to  wage  war  against  every  form 
of  what  they  deem  injustioe  everywhere, 
we  know  oi  no  class  in  this  country  who 
wish  to  interfere  with  those  communi- 
ties. At  any  rate,  there  is  no  distinct 
or  formidable  poUtical  party  professing 
such  an  object.  A  great  many  indi- 
viduals at  the  North,  as  freemen,  not 
indi£Eerent  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
claim  the  right  to  consider  and  criticize 
Southern  society,  just  as  they  do  the 
▼arious  societies  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  people  have 
never  evinced  any  aggressive  disposi- 
tion beyond  that,  and  are  willing 
to  leave  the  practical  treatment  ot 
slavery,  in  the  states,  to  those  who 
know  its  evils,  and  are  to  be  presumed 
best  able  to  devise  a  remedy.  What 
concerns  them  solely  and  exclusively  is, 
the  relation  of  slavery  to  their  own 
interests  and  responsibilities.  It  might 
be  conceded  that  the  peculiar  socialism 
of  the  South  is  the  best  for  it,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  human  wisdom  can 
conceive ;  or,  that  it  has  the  divine 
sanction — being  equally  beneficial  to 
the  white  and  black  races,  without 
touching  the  marrow  of  our  public  dis- 
pute. 

For  tiie  real  question,  let  us  remark, 
in  the  second  place,  arises  out  of  the 
stru^le  of  two  incompatible  orders  of 
civilization  for  the  mastery  of  a  com- 
mon field.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
this  country  to  make  the  attempt  to 
confederate  a  series  of  states,  separated 
by  two  distinct  social  systems;  and, 
though  the  attempt  is  not  impracticable 
in  itself,  nor  was  it  impracticable  under 
the  original  conditions,  nor  is  yet  im- 
practicable, could  these  conditions  be 
adhered  to— the  actual  working  of  the 
ezi>eriment  has  developed  a  broad  and 
serious  antagonism.  The  evidences  of 
a  latent  difference  have  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  beginning ;  but 
they  were  adjusted  by  our  wise  states- 
men of  the  past,  as  Uiey  appeared,  on 
the  principle  of  peaceful  compromise. 
In  a  late  fatal  and  perfidious  hour,  how- 
ever, that  principle  was  flung  to  the 
winds,  and  the  elements  of  discord  left 
to  the  chance  of  a  hand-to-hand  encoim- 
ter.  As  the  first  result  of  the  abandon- 
ment, the  western  breezes  brought  to 
our  ears,  from  the  plains  of  Kansas, 


murmurs  of  jff  arlike  preparations ;  even 
as  we  write, 

"  From  camp  to  camp,  thrungh  the  foal  womb 
of  nigot, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  soonds ;" 

and  long  before  our  article  shall  be  read, 
perhaps,  the  din  of  civil  war  will  have 
broken  the  distant  solitudes. 

The  controversy,  between  what  may 
be  termed  our  Northern  and  Southern 
civilizations,  presents  two  aspects :  first, 
whether  the  mfluences  of  the  one  or  the 
other  shall  predominate  in  the  federal 
government ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  influences  shall 
prevail  in  the  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories. Virtually,  these  questions  are 
one ;  for  whichever  side  succeeds  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  point,  will  be  sure  to 
succeed  in  regard  to  the  second,  and 
vice  versa. 

As  to  the  first  aspect  of  it,  we  are  all 
aware  what  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  hitherto ;  we  are  all  aware,  that  for 
many  years  the  interests  of  slavery  have 
carried  the  day  completely,  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  executive  has  always 
inclined  to  that  side,  and  so  h&s  the  ju- 
diciary, and,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  came 
to  such  a  pass,  indeed,  at  last,  that  no 
man,  whatever  his  capacities  or  claims, 
who  was  in  the  least  adverse  to  that 
interest,  was  allowed  to  hold  the  lowest 
office  of  profit  or  honor  under  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  much  less  to 
achieve  any  of  its  higher  places.  It  is 
true,  at  this  hour,  that  the  most  illustri- 
ous poet  of  his  country,  that  its  most 
illustrious  historian,  that  its  most  illus- 
trious philosopher,  that  its  most  illus- 
trious novelist  (were  she  a  man)  could 
not  be  made  a  gate-keeper  of  the  public 
grounds  at  Washington,  if  he  desired  to 
be ;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
having  formed  a  different  theory  of 
social  life  from  the  one  which  obtains 
at  the  South,  he  has  been  honest  enough 
to  express  it.  Even  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  former  days,  our  Jeffer- 
sons,  our  Franklins,  our  Jays,  and  our 
Adamses,  could  they  arise  from  their 
graves,  and  write  what  they  once  wrote, 
would  be  excluded  forever  from  political 
employment.  Thus,  the  men  of  the 
North,  who  are  bom  to  freedom,  who 
are  cradled  to  rest  bv  the  songs  of  its 
surges  as  they  roll  in  from  the  lakes  and 
oceans,  who  mhale  it  with  every  breath 
blown  from  their  eternal  hills,  and  who, 
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Bhoald  ^ey  fall  to  extol  it,  would  be 
recreant  to  the  earliest  and  deepest 
inspirations  of  their  lives,  are  begirt  by 
an  intolerance  more  exclusive  than  that 
which  disgraced  the  ostracism  of  the 
Athenian  demos,  or  the  interdicts  of  the 
medisBval  papacy.  The  men  of  New 
England,  and  New  York,  of  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  are  yet  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  men  of 
Georgia,  and  Texas,  or  at  least  to  hold 
their  tonnes  from  the  temerity  of  criti- 
oism  or  disapproval,  on  pain  of  political 
banishment.  Let  them  but  once  whis- 
per abroad  any  disparagement  of  sla^ 
very,  though  it  were  in  the  friendliest 
tone,  with  the  sincerest  convictions, 
under  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
Bense  of  its  important  bearings,  and 
straightway  they  are  marked  men.  Now, 
against  this  they  contend  and  protest ;  it 
is  a  dictation  so  arrogant,  that  to  submit 
to  it  would  be  to  deserve  it ;  and  every  im- 
pulse of  self-respect,  honor,  and  liberty 
prompts  them  to  avoid  that  humiliation. 
The  more  immediate  and  pressing 
aspect  of  the  great  controversy,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  relates  to  the  future 
destiny  of  the  territories.  It  presents 
this  simple  alternative — whether,  con- 
trasting the  effects  of  tlie  free  condition 
of  society  with  those  of  the  slave,  we 
ought  to  abandon  our  virgin  soils  to  the 
occupation  of  the  one,  or  solemnly  con- 
secrate them  to  the  use  of  the  other  ? 
As  a  nation,  we  have  had  a  broad  and 
ample  experience  of  the  influences  of 
botn  systems  on  the  prosperity  of  states, 
and  we  are  summoned  to  a  decision  be- 
tween them.  In  this  view,  the  question 
is  one,  we  repeat,  not  of  races,  nor  of 
abstract  theories  of  rights,  nor  even  of 
religious  convictions  (although  all  these 
will  influence  the  decision),  but  of  actu- 
al facts.  Demonstrated  before  us,  lie 
the  results  of  two  social  experiments, 
and  we  are  asked,  in  the  light  of  those 
demonstrations,  to  determine  which  it 
is  best  to  apply,  in  the  formation  of  our 
voung  and  inchoate  communities.  A 
brood  of  such  communities  is  growing 
up  under  our  fostering  wings ;  our  duty 
is,  to  launch  them  m  the  world,  as  a 
good  parent  would  send  forth  his  sons, 
furnished  with  the  best  appliances  for  a 
healthful,  sober,  manly,  and  generous 
career;  and  the  choice  lies  in  this — 
whether  that  furniture  shall  come  from 
the  pens  and  plantations  of  slavery,  or 
from  the  factories  and  free-schools  of 
freedom. 


There  could  be  no  better  iUostratum 
of  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem, 
than  the  experiences  of  the  two  states, 
which  lately  appeared,  through  their 
representatives,  in  the  congressional 
arena,  as  the  standard-bearers  of  either 
party.  Massachusetts  and  South  Caro- 
lina are  both  old,  and  both  sea-board 
states,  which  took  a  c6nspicuous  part 
in  our  revolutionary  war ;  which  were 
present  at  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; which  have  since  grown,  side  by 
side,  under  their  characteristic  systems ; 
which  cling,  with  great  tenacity,  to  the 
principles  of  these,  and  which  are  re- 
markeible  for  the  vigor  with  which  they 
represent  their  effects.  At  the  outset. 
South  Carolina  was  about  four  timea 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  territoriaUy, 
and  is  still ;  but  this  advantage  is  partly 
compensated  by  the  fact,  that  Massa- 
chusetts began  with  about  one-third 
more  total  population.  Massachusettn, 
however,  was  democratically  organized 
into  a  system  of  separate,  and  almost 
independent  townships,  each  a  centre  of 
government  in  itself,  while  South  Caro- 
lain,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  was 
centrally  organized  into  parishes,having 
littie  or  no  local  authority,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  dependent  on  the  principal,  or 
state  government.  The  people  or  Mas- 
sachusetts have  retained  that  organiza- 
tion, and  with  it,  the  most  entire  free- 
dom of  every  inhabitant ;  while  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  have  also,  with 
slight  modifications,  retained  thdr 
system,  and  with  it,  the  servitude  of 
nearly  the  whole  laboring  class.  Now, 
what  have  been  the  effects,  on  the  pros- 
perity of  each,  of  these  two  contrasted 
constitutions  ? 

The  elements  of  national  greatness, 
in  their  three-fold  material,  intellectual 
and  moral  forms,  are  universally  sum* 
med  up,  under  the  heads  of  population, 
productive  industry,  tiie  diffusion  of 
wealth,  internal  improvement,  popular 
education,  and  social  order.  But  who, 
that  has  ever  traveled  over  the  two 
states  we  are  considering,  or  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  their  statistics,  as 
given  in  the  usual  authorities,  can  hare 
failed  to  remark  their  broad  and  striking 
differences,  in  all  these  respects  ?  Sup- 
posing their  social  systems  equally  weU 
adapted  to  their  respective  localities, 
and  the  genius  of  their  people,  there  is 
a  notable  disparity  in  the  practical  re- 
sults. 

On  the  one  part,  we  behold  a  coiu 
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siderable  promss ;  but  on  that  of  the 
otlier,  a  prodigioud  one.  On  the  one 
side,  we  behold  a  large  and  fertile  soil, 
ander  a  delicious  olimatet  thinly  peopled 
and  poorly  cultiyated ;  and,  on  the  other, 
a  barren  soil,  under  inclement  skies, 
teeming  with  towns  and  cities,  and  cul- 
tivated to  the  extreme.  On  the  one  £ide, 
the  industry,  though  productive,  is,  in 
many  respects,  careless,  thriftless,  and 
improvident,  confined  to  a  few  branch- 
es which  increase  slowly ;  while  on  the 
other,  the  productiveness  of  the  indus- 
try exceeds  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe, 
excepting  a  few  sugar  and  coffee  estates 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  richl^r  varied, 
and  advancing.  On  the  one  side  is  a 
slender  commerce ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
commerce  which  sweeps  the  seas.  On 
the  one  side  are  bad  roads,  and  few  of 
them ;  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  chevaux 
de  frise  of  rail-roads.  On  the  one  side 
is  a  puny  and  unprolific  intellectual  ac- 
tivity ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  intellectual 
activity  which  leaves  no  child  untaught, 
and  scarcely  a  man  unlettered.  Oo  the 
one  side  is  a  society  irrevocably  divided 
into  castes,  where  a  debased  and  inferior 
race  grows  in  numbera  and  strength,  to 
tiie  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  su- 
perior race,  and  amidst  the  derision  of 
the  civilized  world ;  while,  on  the  other, 
b  a  homogeneous  society,  where  every 


man  enjoys  the  means  of  the  highest 
culture  and  the  securest  happiness,  and 
the  future  expands  and  brightens,  with 
new  prospects  of  social  achievement* 
Every  year  is  plunging  South  Carolina 
into  deeper  troubles  and  dangers,  from 
which  her  n\ost  sagacious  and  even  hope- 
ful minds  see  no  escape  but  civil  war ; 
while  every  year  is  lifting  Massachusetts 
toward  a  more  secure  and  benignant 
eminence  of  Christian  civilization. 

Our  argument  does  not  mean  to  assert 
that  South  Carolina  ought  to  adopt  the 
institutions  of  Massachusetts,  because 
we  have  no  occasion  to  go  into  such  an 
inquiry  here ;  but  what  it  does  assert  is 
this,  that  if  a  high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty be  desirable  to  a  nation,  if  a  thriving 
population,  if  universal  industry,  if  the 
rapid  increase,  and  e<^uitable  diffusiob 
of  wealth,  if  general  improvement,  if 
education  and  religion,  in  short,  if  a 
harmonious  growth  and  widening  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  be  the  tests  ot  that 
prosperity,  then  the  institutions  of 
Massachusetts  are  vastly  better  in  them- 
selves, and  in  respect  to  all  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  pracdcable,  than 
the  institutions  of  Soutn  Carolina.  Wo 
say,  that  the  experience  of  these  states 
has  shown,  incontestably,  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  free  condition  of  society,  and 
that  we,  as  honest  patriots  and  Chris- 


•  The  following  Tabic  ib  compiled  from  the  lost  Census,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Agricultural 
Products,"  which  is  Mr.  Tucker's  Estimate  for  1840 : 


Population,     .... 
Real  and  personal  estate,    . 
Acres  improved. 
Acres  ununprovod,     . 
Cash  value  of  fanns,     . 
A^icultural  products, 
l^nufacture  and  mining, 
Imports,     ..... 
Exports,        .... 

Tonnage, 

Rail  road  costs, 

Value  produced  to  each  person, 

Free-schools, 

Private  schools,    .... 

Scholars  m  all,      . 

Papers  and  periodicals, 

Illiterate  white  natives. 

Libraries 

Churches,       .... 
Church  property, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

•194,514 

668,507 

$573,342,286 

$288,267,694 

2,133,436 

4.072.651 

1.222,576 

12,145,049 

$ir9,076.347 

$82,431,684 

$16,100,003 

$21,550,000 

$151,137,145 

$7,063,513 

If  11,367,956 

$1,808,517 

j  116,895,304 

$15,400,408 

:i2,715,32/ 

2,081,312 

$55,602,687 

$lli287,093 

$106 

$50 

3,679 

724 

403 

202 

190,924 

26,025 

64,820,564 

1,861 

684,015 

7,145,930  copies. 
16,460 
107,472  vols. 

1,477 

1,182 

$10,206,184 

$2,172,246 

As  to  the  erimo  and  pauperism  of  the  two  states,  no  materials  exist  for  an  accurate  com- 
parison ;  but  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Glovcmor  Hammond,  in  his  address  to  the  South 
Carolina  Institute,  there  are  no  less  than  50,000  whites  (uiie-sixth  of  the  white  population), 
"  whose  industry  is  not  adeauate  to  their  support  They  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
Imntlng,  fishing,  plundering  fields  and  folds,  and  trading  with  slaves." 
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tian  men,  are  hound,  by  all  human  wis- 
dom, and  all  divine  law,  to  prefer  those 
institutions,  where  either  may  be  adopt- 
ed, as  in  our  new  territories.  We  are 
bound  to  secure  to  our  friends  and  de- 
scendants in  those  regions,  to  which, 
under  our  guardianship,  tliey  have  re- 
moved, every  highest  guaranty  and  fa- 
cility of  future  well-bemg. 

But  the  superiority  of  free  society,  so 
signally  exhibited  in  the  contrasts  of  the 
two  great  and  powerful  states  we  have 
named,  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  all  the  states.  The  relative  position 
of  the  free  states,  compared  with  the 
slave  states,  is  accurately  denoted  by 
the  relations  of  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina.  Free  society  is  al- 
ways on  the  lend;  and  one  of  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  political  economy  is, 
that  it  must  be  so — that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  that  God  would  be  forgetful 
of  the  laws  he  has  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man constitution,  and  in  the  universe, 
if  he  did  not  render  freedom  the  most 
benignant  of  all  conditions.  Mr.  Henry , 
C.  Carey,  in  a  most  valuable  book  of  his,* 
has  shown,  by  a  rigid  induction  from 
the  statistics  of  four  nations — India, 
France,  England,  and  tlie  United  States 
— that  in  everything  which  involves  the  ' 
success,  the  happiness,  and  the  moral 
elevation  of  their  people,  their  eminence 
is  in  a  precise  ratio  to  their  political  free- 
dom. He  proves,  specifically,  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  that,  in  respect  to  the  security 
of  person  and  property ;  in  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  work ;  in  respect 
to  the  profits  of  capital,  and  the  wages  of 
labor ;  in  respect  to  the  equable  dUstri- 
bution  of  wealth,  and  exemption  from 
taxes ;  in  respect  to  the  soundness  and 
extension  of  credit ;  in  respect  to  facili- 
ty of  intercourse,  and  habits  of  industry ; 
in  respect  to  purity  of  marriage  and 
growth  of  population  ;  in  respect  to  the 
absence  of  crime,  and  evep  of  disease ; 
and,  finall^«  in  respect  to  literary  and 
religious  mstruction,  the  condition  of 
nations  is  measured  by  their  freedom. 
It  is  such  an  overwhelming  demon- 
stration, as  no  defender  of  despotism,  in 
any  of  its  shapes,  has  ever  undertaken 
to  refute,  or  even  cared  to  notice.  Yet 
a  similar  demonstration  is  possible,  in 
regard  to  the  free  and  slave  states  of 
this  Union.  It  can  be  shown,  as  it  has 
been  already,  we  believe  more  than 
once,  that  a  clear  line  of  distinction 


separates  the  two,  in  all  these  elements 
of  high  civilization.  And  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  condition  of  slare- 
ry,  confining  its  laborious  classes,  for 
the  most  part,  to  simple  a^rricultural 
labor,  does  not  stimulate,  and  scarcely 
admits  of  that  variety  and  magnificence 
of  product,  which  is  the  mark  of  high 
physical  development,  whilst  it  is  still 
more  deficient  in  the  means  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  progress.  Its  superior 
class  often  attains  the  most  elevated 
point,  both  of  character  and  culture, 
but  its  masses,  with  here  and  there  an 
individual  exception,  cannot  rise  above 
the  lowest  level. 

All  this,  however,  needs  no  protracted 
discussion.  Do  not  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety -nine  men,  out  of  every  thou- 
sand, at  the  North — ^yea,  more  than 
that — honestly  believe,  that  a  free  so- 
ciety is,  in  every  sense,  preferable  to  a 
slave  society  ?  Are  there  not  thousands 
upon  thousands  at  the  south,  who  beliere 
the  same  thing,  who  openly  confess  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  and  justify 
the  continuation  of  the  latter  solely  upoA 
the  ground,  that  it  was  an  unaroidable 
inheritance,  of  which  it  is  now  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  relieved  ?  We 
have  ourselves  conversed  with  many 
such  men ;  we  could  cite,  if  we  liked, 
from  books,  innumerable  such  opin- 
ions ;  but,  indeed,  this  view  is  so  almost 
universal,  that  we  need  be  at  no  pains 
to  prove  its  existence. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  a  few 
southern  speculators,  who,  following  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  have,  not  only 
asserted  that  slavery  is  a  positive  good, 
and  a  finality,  but  who  profess  to  have 
discovered  the  most  alarming  weaknesses 
in  free  society.  They  see  in  it  a  thou- 
sand elements  of  evil — in  the  relation 
of  labor  and  capital,  a  future  war  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor — in  it3  exdta- 
bility,  the  seeds  of  a  desolating  fanati- 
oism,  and  in  its  party  violences,  a  most 
speedy  anarchy.  Poor  fellows!  wero 
there  ever  theories  more  excessively 
shallow ! 

No  observant  man  is,  of  course,  in- 
sensible of  the  many  lingering  defSpcts 
and  evils  of  our  free  society.  If  he  have 
studied  it  minutely,  he  will  not  regard 
it  as  by  any  means  perfect  or  final: 
but,  on  the  comparison  of  ft  with  other 
societies,  and  after  every  abatement,  he 
will  come  to  a  quite  positive  conclnsioo, 


*  Principlos  of  Politiosl  Economy,  3  voli. 
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that  it  oontains  facilities  for  reaching 
every  imaginable,  future  as  well  as  pre- 
sent, social  excellence,  greater  than  any 
other  that  now  exists.  Taken  as  to  the 
general  result,  he  will  see,  that  the 
civilization  of  our  free  states  is  not  only 
consitierably  in  advance  of  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  but  is  of  such 
a  spirit  and  structure  that  it  will  con- 
tinue, for  many  years  yet,  to  keep  in 
advance.  What  civilization  can  be 
named  its  superior  ?  That  of  Turkey, 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain — the  sim- 
ple suggestion  is  ludicrous  !  Outside 
of  England,  France,  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  which  surpass  us  in  certain 
special  aspects,  there  are  no  nations  to 
be  named  on  the  same  day  with  New 
England,  the  northern  middle  states, 
and  the  settled  parts  of  the  AVest.  We 
do  not  mean  that  these  have  actually 
achieved  all  the  finer  social  results  of 
European  life ;  but  that,  apart  from  their 
own  peculiar  attainments,  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  appropriate  the  highest  ex- 
isting social  culture.  Without  sacri- 
ficing their  characteristic  virtues,  they 
are  rapidly  adopting  the  best  refine- 
ments of  others.  Nowhere  else  dt) 
literature  and  art  spread  so  widely 
among  the  people ;  and  nowhere  else  is 
domestic  life  so  readily  blending  the 
genialities  and  graces  of  intercourse  (be- 
fore impossible  to  its  newness  and  raw- 
ness) with  that  purity,  which  it  always 
had  and  still  retains. 

The  forms  of  our  free  society,  being 
alike  flexible  and  fixed,  preserve  the 
security  of  law,  while  they  give  ample 
scope  to  the  movements  of  progress^ 
That  dissolution  especiallv  which  the 
aforesaid  speculators  fondly  predict  for 
it,  in  consequence  of  its  fanaticisms 
and  turbulences,  is  an  event  the  most 
remote  :  for  its  very  freedom  is  its  de- 
fense ;  and  the  errors'  which  arise  in  it, 
like  the  vapors  of  the  night,  are  dissi- 
pated in  the  momhiff  by  the  light  of 
free  discussion.  When  the  mind  is 
exempted  from  compressive  restraints, 
its  natural  activity  is  displayed  in  novel 
schemes  of  thought  as  well  as  in  me- 
chanical contrivance :  projects  of  reform 
of  all  kinds  are  as  inseparable  from  it 
as  business  enterprise ;  and  like  a  rich 
soil  which  produces  the  best  fruits,  it 
also  abounds  in  plentiful  crops  of  weeds. 
All  the  excitements  of  it,  however,  all  its 
isms  and  vagaries,  are  scarcely  felt  as 
evils.  Beyond  the  temporary  ferment 
they  occasion,  no  one  is  the  worse  for 
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them,  while  these  ferments  may  be 
themselves  regarded  as  the  outlets  of 
irritation  that  would  otherwise  be  deep 
and»  dangerous.  It  is  the  forced  sup- 
pression of  social  energies,  and  not  the 
ventilation  of  them,  which  leads  to  per- 
nicious revolts.  For  this  reason,  be- 
sides, we  have  no  fear  of  the  imputed 
lawlessness  of  free  society — a  danger 
to  which,  in  its  peculiar  constitution, 
slave- society  seems  to  us  far  more  ex- 
posed. Dr.  Arnold  somewhere  remarks 
with  profound  wisdom,  that  "the  age  of 
chivalry, whose  departure  Burke  somuoh 
regretted,  was  the  natural  parent  of  that 
age  of  Jacobinism  which  he  so  much  ab- 
horred.'* He  explains  that  both  breiathe 
a  spirit  of  hostiUty  to  order,  encouraging 
men  to  look  upon  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent of  their  fellows,  and  cultivating 
a  proud  and  selfish  idolatry  of  what 
belongs  to  themselves  individually, 
whether  it  be  personal  honor  or  per- 
sonal gloxy,  as  m  the  one  form  of  the 
disease,  or  personal  liberty  and  equity, 
as  in  the  other.  Both  lead  to  what 
Bacon  calls  bonum  suitatist  to  the  neglect 
of  the  good  of  the  general  body.  True 
as  this  is  of  a  genuine  chivalry,  it  ii 
still  more  true  of  that  spurious  sort 
which  springs  out  of  slavery,  and  which 
breeds  a  haughty,  insolent,  and  irritable 
self-conceit  —  intractable  to  law  and 
disdaining  social  subordination.  It  is 
in  southern  sooietv,  consequently,  that 
personal  and  mobocratio  violence  is 
rifest — it  is  there  that  schemes  of  fili- 
busterism  are  principally  engendered — 
and  there  that  the  threftt  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Union  is  a  favorite 
method  of  discussion. 

In  the  elements  of  stability  as  well  as 
of  prosperity,  then,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of.  the  North  eigoys  an  unques- 
tionable superiority  over  that  of  the 
South ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  ra- 
tional or  humane  man  can  hesitate  as 
to  which  is  the  most  desirable  for  a' 
new  region.  If  the  question  concerned 
a  community  already  settled,  in  which 
the  habits  had  been  formed  and  lar^ 
amounts  of  property  were  invested  m 
the  faith  of  a  definite  condition  of 
things,  the  determination  of  it  would 
be  more  embarrassing :  but  our  western 
territories  are  a  pnmitive,  untrodden 
ground — no  vested  interests  exist  there 
to  be  disturbed — no  ancient  prejudice 
to  be  aroused — and  no  hoary  abuses 
to  be  overthrown.  All  is  fresh,  and  new, 
and  unperverted;    nothing  stands  be- 
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tween  the  jadgment  of  what  is  best  for 
thorn  and  the  actual  truths  of  expe- 
rience and  reason  ;  the  institutions  they 
take  now  will  color  their  destiny  for 
generations,  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  doona  them,  for  years  to  come,  to  an 
inferior  social  system,  full  of  confessed 
weaknesses,  fufl  of  hopeless  evils,  full 
of  disastrous  liabilities  and  perils,  is  to 
treat  them  with  a  cruelty,  which  a 
brute  would  be  ashamed  of  towards  its 
young. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  politicians, 
ever  disinclined  to  contemplate  political 
movements  in  their  larger  and  humaner 
aspects,  always  contrive  to  complicate 
them  with  divergent  or  collateral  issues. 
They  will  not  look  at  them  in  the  light 
of  a  sound  political  and  social  philoso- 
phy, as  matters  which  may  control  the 
nappiness  and  stamp  the  character  of 
unborn  millions,  and  to  the  decision  of 
which  a  man  should  bring,  not  his  self- 
ish cunning  but  his  maturest  wisdom, 
and  his  most  generous  sympathies  :  but 
they  look  at  them,  almost  exclusively, 
as  they  bear  on  the  distributions  of 
power  and  their  own  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement It  has  fallen  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  organization  of  our  territories 
to  be  decided  <juite  on  these  grounds. 
Among  the  pohtioians  of  the  South,  it 
has  become  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
retention  of  their  ascendency,  and  among 
those  of  the  North  a  desperate  gamble  for 
success;  and,  between  the  two,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  cheated 
out  of  their  rightful  control  of  their 
dependencies ;  and  the  people  of  the 
territories  themselves  subjected  to  a 
series  of  the  most  atrocious  outrages. 
In  the  whole  history  of  our  legislation, 
there  is  not  another  so  barefaced,  flagi- 
tious, and  reckless  a  course  of  proceed- 
ings as  that  which  initiated,  accom- 
panied, and  has  followed  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  any  legislation  of  any 
civilized  country,  this  side  of  the  French 


revolution,  has  been  marked  by  such 
an  utter  want  of  principle,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  pre&:nant  with  dangerous 
consequences.  Wresting  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  under  false 
pretenses,  and  on  the  ground  of  a  mere 
abstraction,  their  long-settled  right  of 
legislating  JFor  the  territories,  to  confer 
it  upon  chance-comers ;  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  squatter  sovereignty  no 
sooner  saw  it  in  exercise  than  they 
hastened  to  suppress  it  by  fire  and 
sword.  Flinging  out  the  prize  of  a 
splendid  empire,  to  be  won  by  a  scram- 
ble between  the  two  parts  of  the  Union, 
already  inflamed  and  hostile,  they  have 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  fratricidal 
war.  Inviting  the  settlement  and  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states,  they  have  let  loose 
the  vrild  hordes  of  the  border  upon 
a  particular  class  of  them,  and  de 
nounced  the  penalties  of  treason  against 
their  action  as  freemen.  Beginning  in 
fraud,  they  have  ended  in  presenting  an 
issue  of  force. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Congress, 
however,  to  avoid  this  issue,  and  pass 
the  crisis,  by  a  ready  recognition  of  tiie 
claims  of  Kansas,  as  a  free  state.     Iler 
action,  like  that  of  Arkansas,  Michigan, 
and  California,  which  furnish  appropri- 
ate   precedents,   has    been    somewhat 
irregular,    but    in    no    respect    trea- 
sonable.     Her    people,   provoked   by 
every  incitement  to  extremities,  hare 
deported  themselves  with  temper  and 
discretion.     They  are  not  compelled 
even  to  ask,  that  **  something  should  be 
pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;"  but 
are  amply  justified  in  resting  their  case 
on  its  naked  merits.    Let  it  be  treated 
with  a  manly  and  truthful  independence, 
and  let  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  to  act  in  j;he  matter  in  any  waj, 
remember  the  profound  saying  of  Emer- 
son :  "  Never,  my  friend,  never  strike 
sail  to  a  fear.    Come  into  port  grandly, 
or  sail  with  God  the  seas.** 
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Novels. — We  cannot  chronicle  any  re- 
markable appearances  in  the  world  of  ro- 
mance. Grace  Greenwood  has  collected 
a  Tolame  of  tales,  the  principal  and  largest 
of  which,  A  Forest  Tragedy^  gives  name  to 
the  book  It  is  written  with  vigor  of  style, 
but  not  correctness.  The  authoress  has  a 
fondness  for  pet  expressions,  generally  dou- 
ble adjectives,  such  as  ''wild,  passionate 
eyes,"  "rich  crimson  lips,"  **  thin,  quivering 
nostrils,"  "  fierce,  dark  expression,"  "rich, 
deep  bloom,"  "rich  olive  shades,"  "hard, 
strong  nature,"  which  occur  so  frequent- 
ly as  to  become  unpleasant.  Nor,  as  a  nar- 
rative, does  the  story  seem  to  us  highly 
Bucceraful.  There  is  a  vein  of  tragic  earnest- 
ness in  it,  which  fastens  the  attention  of 
^e  reader,  in  spite  of  his  ever-present  feel- 
ing of  a  want  of  truth  in  the  conception. 
One  of  the  first  scenes,  almost,  is  an  account 
of  a  kind  of  woman's  rights  meeting  among 
the  Oneida  squaws,  in  which  these  poor, 
docile  creatures  assert  their  own  dignity, 
and  flagellate  the  men  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  a  Boston  or  a  Syracuse  convention. 
Mrs.  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  or  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone 
Blackweli  could  not  hold  forth  with  more 
indignant  vehemence  against  the  other  sex, 
than  do  these  children  of  the  forest  against 
certain  lawless  white  lovers,  who  did  not 
always  play  them  fair.  They  even  enter 
into  a  most  savage  league  against  any  of 
their  own  sex  who  may  chance  to  take  a 
fancy  to  a  pale  skin,  conceived  with  as 
much  ferocity  as  any  Italian  or  French 
plot  against  a  reigning  monarch.  They 
swear,  in  extreme  melo-dramatlc  solemnity, 
to  put  to  death  every  Indian  woman  whose 
connection  with  the  whites  is  not  entirely 
upon  the  square ;  and  the  subsequent  inci- 
dents of  the  plot  turn  upon  the  doings  of 
this  primitive  moral  reform  society.  But 
for  this  want  of  naturalness  in  a  main  event, 
the  story  would  be  one  of  considerable 
power.  The  shorter  tales  of  the  volume 
are  more  effective  and  graceful. 
gj/^  —In  Waman^a  Faiths  and  the  Creole  Or- 
phans, we  have  two  novels  which  profess 
to  be  tales  of  Sovthem  life ;  but  neither  of 
them  seems  to  us  original  or  true.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  carelessness  of  the  formeTf 
for  instance,  we  note,  at  the  very  outset 


some  singular  oversights.  It  purports  to 
be  a  tale  of  Louisiana,  and  the  time  is  laid 
just  fifty  years  ago.  Tet  within  the  first 
twenty  pages,  we  have  a  description  of  a 
gentleman's  library,  which  is  exquisitely 
painted  in  fresco,  which  was  a  very  improbo- 
ble  thing  for  such  a  time  and  place ;  and 
also  an  account  of  the  trial  of  an  imputed 
northern  abolitionist  by  jury,  when  every- 
body knows  that  fifty  years  since,  abolition, 
and  the  excitement  against  it,  had  not  come 
into  existence  ;  and  the  jury-trial  was  not 
yet  adopted  into  the  old  French  law,  pre- 
vailing in  the  territory.  Louisiana  was  not 
admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  until 
1812,  and  it  was  some  time  after  that,  when 
Edward  Livingston  prepared  the  code,  that 
the  jury  trial  was  incorporated  into  the 
legal  procedure.  The  tale,  however,  is 
told  with  some  skill,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable interest.  But  we  cannot  say  as 
much  for  the  Creole  Orphans,  which  is  crude 
in  style,  and  not  profoundly  interesting.  In 
the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  there  is 
a  certain  animation  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in 
portraiture  and  plot 

— A  more  agreeable  novel  Is  the  Lost 
Hunter,  a  tale  of  early  Indian  and  settler 
life,  narrated  with  some  simplicity,  occa- 
sional humor,  and  with  a  good  purpose. 
Though  the  reading  world  is  pretty  well 
weary  of  the  conventional  Indian  charac- 
ter, there  is  nothing  offensive  of  that  kind 
in  the  book  before  us,  which  presents  the 
savage  in  a  somewhat  novel  light 

— There  Is  a  little  book  called  JVatty,  a 
Spirit,  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  class.  It 
purports  to  be  an  authentic  account  of  a 
spiritual  visitation  from  a  child,  who  got 
his  portrait  painted,  and  did  other  wonder- 
ful things ;  but  there  is  so  much  that  is 
novel  and  romantic  in  the  story,  that  we 
speak  of  it  among  fictitious  works. 

— Mrs.  Ltvbrmorb's  Zoe  we  must  take 
time  to  consider. 

— Sdmnbr's  Speeches,— The  position  of 
CHiiiLBS  SuHNBR  iu  the  world  of  American 
politics  is  as  proud  as  it  is  peculiar. 

In  the  prime  of  life;  Mr.  Sumner  passed, 
at  one  step,  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    He  had  never  concerned  himself 
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with  party  iolrigaes ;  be  had  served  no 
apprenticeship  to  the  bad  trade  of  elec- 
tioneering. Learned,  eloquent,  and  gal- 
lant, this  young  Boston  lawyer  had  made 
himself  known  by  the  force  of  qualities 
the  most  unlike  to  those  which  usually 
achieve  political  distinction  for  their  pos- 
sessors, in  our  age  and  country.  He  was 
neither  a  tactician,  nor  a  trimmer,  but 
simply  a  man  of  <iourage,  ability,  and 
philanthropy.  And  so,  when  the  first  great 
wave  of  the  revolutionary  question  which 
now  agitates  our  country  lifted  the  frame- 
work of  government  in  Massachusetts,  the 
people  of  that  state  recognized  in  Mr. 
Sumner  just  the  character  to  which  the 
interests  of  freedom,  in  a  crisis  dangerous 
to  freedom,  might  be  safely  intrusted. 

They  summoned  him  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  sent  him  to  Washington,  to  speak 
there  and  to  act  there  in  the  spirit  of  that 
brave  old  colony  which  was  ever  the  first 
in  resistance  to  tyranny.  Five  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Sumner  was  called  to  this 
honorable  service,  and  his  name  has  al- 
ready become  historical. 

It  is  a  good  work  which  Messrs.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields  have  done,  in  publishing 
the  record  of  these  five  years  of  faithful 
and  brilliant  service.  The  Recent  Speeches 
and  Addresses  of  Mr.  Sumner  make  a  hand- 
some volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  which 
comprises  all  the  more  important  discourses 
and  documents  put  forth  by  him  since  185 1. 
The  subjects  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  senator  are  very  various ; 
but  he  has  handled  them  in  one  spirit  of 
liberality  and  justice.  Whether  pleading 
for  the  seaman  or  for  the  slave,  for  cheap 
postage  or  encouragement  to  emigration, 
for  the  promotion  of  peace  or  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty,  Mr.  Sumner,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Collins  steamers,  is  always  to  be 
found  on  one  side ;  he  is  the  consistent 
enemy  of  privilege,  and  the  consistent 
friend  of  equity.  Perhaps  the  ablest  and 
most  ingenious  effort  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  is  his  lecture  on  the  '^  Posi- 
tion and  Duties  of  the  Merchant,"  delivered 
before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  Boston,  in  which,  without  violating  the 
proprieties  of  the  place  and  time,  he  made 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  heroic  life  of 
Granville  Sharpe  serve  his  paramount  pur- 
pose of  arousing  and  stimulating  the  tem- 
per of  his  countrymen  to  a  juet  sense  of  the 


value  of  free  principles,  and  to  noble  con- 
ceptions of  life  and  its  aims. 

Mr.  Sumner  manifests  two  points  of 
superiority  over  the  average  run  of  our 
statemen:  firstly,  in  the  earnestness  and 
depth  of  his  moral  convictions ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  eitent  and  rarity  of  his 
scholarship.  Attached  to  no  party,  he  is 
able  to  approach  all  questions  on  the  side 
of  their  abstract  merits,  and  as  they  are 
related,  not  to  the  temporary  succeEscs  of 
certain  lines  of  policy,  but  to  the  universal 
principles  of  ethics  and  law.  Accordingly , 
he  handles  his  topics  more  in  the  spirit  of 
the  judge,  than  in  that  of  the  advocate. 
He  is  more  anxious  to  elicit  the  truth  that 
may  be  in  them,  than  to  commend  them  to 
popularity.  Yet  he  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  advantages  of  favorable  opinion,  and 
often  rises  to  a  high  degree  of  persuasive- 
ness of  appeaL  His  statements  are  alwajs 
clear,  and  his  reasonings  generally  logical ; 
but  these  excellences  are  not  so  conspicu- 
ous as  the  wealth  of  learning  which  he 
brings  to  the  illustration  of  his  argument. 
Not  only  does  he  never  undertake  a  dis- 
cussion until  he  has  made  himself  master 
of  the  history  of  its  details,  but  he  scarcely 
utters  a  sentiment  which  he  cannot  fortif  j 
by  some  weighty  sentence  from  the  books 
of  some  great  authority.  This  gives  an 
appearance  of  elaboration  to  his  efforts, 
which,  though  not  always  pleasing,  in  an 
artistic  view,  is  quite  rare  in  a  nation  oi 
BO  much  superficial  and  flippant  oratory. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  compliment  to  his  andi- 
ence,'  compensating,  in  their  judgment,  the 
want  of  more  spontaneous  feeling.  Bnt 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  he 
is  destitute  of  impulse  and  glow ;  for  his 
unstudied  reply,  to  the  combinatioa  of 
senators  who  once  assailed  his  character, 
showed  a  ready  command  of  his  resources, 
and  as  much  quickness  as  fertility.  It  was 
deeply  earnest,  without  being  passionate 
and  personal,  yet  dignified. 

Travels.— Mr.  Ewbank,  whose  Sketches 
qf  Brazil  is  before  us,  is  not  a  very  flneot 
nor  elegant  writer,  though  he  is  a  wary 
observer,  and  a  man  of  sense.  His  volnme 
is  instructive,  therefore,  but  not  charming. 
It  narrates  the  particulars  of  a  visit  to  Rio, 
in  1845,  with  fidelity,  giving  us  many  inter- 
esting facts  as  to  the  maaners,  trades,  and 
superstitions  of  the  people,  and  arguing 
wisely  on  the  causes  of  their  political  and 
social  condition ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  its 
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style  any  of  the  pccaliar  tone  or  color 
which  one  likes  in  a  booif  aboat  the  tropics. 
That  brilliant  nature  never  seems  to  have 
liAed  the  writer  into  poetry,  nor  to  have  se- 
duced out  of  him  the  cold  practical  habit  of 
the  man  of  science.  Mr.  Jarvbs,  however, 
in  the  second  series  of  his  Parisian  Sights 
and  French  Principles,  has  attempted  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  place  he  was  writing 
about — its  light,  vivacious  way — but  not 
with  uniform  success.  There  are  some  of 
his  chapters  which  breathe  the  air  of  Paris, 
which  are  gay,  easy,  flippant,  and  delight- 
ful ;  but  the  most  of  them,  in  spite  of  their 
sal^'ects,  have  a  good  deal  of  our  English 
phlegm  in  them.  Yet  they  are  entertaining, 
particularly  as  they  are  aided  by  numerous 
wood-cuts,  which  present  the  life  of  the 
great  city  to  our  naked  eyes.— The  Kansas 
of  Mr.  Greene  is  a  lively  f  ketch  of  the  re- 
gion which  is  now  producing  such  a  hub- 
bub in  the  political  world.  The  author, 
having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  iu  wild 
adventures  among  its  solitudes,  acquired  a 
&millar  knowledge  of  its  soil,  climate, 
mineral  resources,  etc.,  and  presents  us 
what  he  has  learned,  in  this  brief  book. 
He  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  country, 
as  the  very  Arcadia  of  the  western  conti- 
nent, and  he  predicts  for  it  an  unexampled 
development  iu  wealth  and  people.  Mr. 
Greeners  style  has  all  the  energy  and  fresh- 
ness of  pioneer  life  in  it,  with  an  occasional 
inflation,  however,  which  seems  a  reminis- 
cence of  some  older  aud  less  pure  inspira- 
tion. 

— Our  readers  have  already  had  a  taste  of 
Mrs.  Fkrris's  Mormons  at  Jlome^  and  we 
need,  therefore,  but  announce  its  publica- 
tion. It  ib,  on  the  whole,  the  most  au- 
thentic work  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
strange  people  of  Utah  that  we  have.  As 
a  woman,  Mrs.  Ferris  was  admitted  to  se- 
crets which  would  be  carefully  concealed 
from  men.  The  picture  she  draws  is  a 
gloomy  one,  indeed ;  and  though  she  is  not 
without  h^r  prejudices,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  it  is  faithful.  A  society  built 
upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  mar- 
riage of  one  man  to  one  woman,  must 
degenerate  into  every  kind  of  misery  and 
corruption.  Mrs.  Ferris  has  made  an  ab- 
sorbing narrative  out  of  her  brief  experi- 
ence of  such  a  society,  as  it  exists  among 
the  followers  of  Smith. 

Philosophy.— Commend  us  to  the  (Jer- 
mans  when  any  point  or  question  of  philo- 


sophy is  to  bo  treated ;  fur  they  take  to 
the  matter  as  a  duck  docs  to  the  water. 
They  are  native  and  to  that  manner  bom, 
and  discourse  of  it  with  an  case,  a  compre- 
hension, and  a  learning,  which  must  ever 
be  the  despair  of  other  more  practical 
nations.  We  have  a  specimen  of  their  ex- 
cellence in  this  way,  in  Schwegler^a  History 
of  Philosophy  J  just  translated  by  Julius  H. 
Seelte,  which,  though  a  mere  epitome  of 
the  subject,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  so  lucid 
in  its  arrangement,  so  accurate  in  its  dis- 
tinctions, and  so  pervaded  with  thought, 
that  it  seems  to  leave  little  more  to  be 
said,  except  in  the  way  of  detail.  Schweg- 
ler  is  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  whose  histori- 
cal method  he  borrows  to  some  extent; 
but  he  is  not  a  blind  follower  of  his  illus- 
trious master.  Even  in  the  application  of 
this  method  itself,  he  makes  wide  depart- 
ures from  Hegel,  justifying  his  course  by 
sound  reasons.  Hegel,  who  cultivated  the 
absolute  so  assiduously,  was  apt  to  be  some- 
what absolute  in  his  methods— more  so  than 
actual  history  sustained,  and  has  to  be 
qualified  by  his  most  reverent  disciple. 

Great  as  are  the  merits  of  this  history, 
however,  in  the  positive  parts,  we  think  it 
defective  in  one  fundamental  respect ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  narrowness,  or  rather  rigidity 
with  which  it  confines  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical systems  to  those  which  proceed 
entirely  upon  philosophical  grounds.  Of 
course  it  excludes  all  the  oriental  systems, 
because  they  are  mainly  mythological  or 
cosmogonical — beginning  philosophy  with 
Thales  of  Greece  ]  and  it  excludes,  also, 
the  whole  scholastic  period,  because  it  was 
chiefly  religii)us,  thus  leaving  out  the  very 
roots  of  the  modern  speculative  develop- 
ment Now,  a  history  of  philosophy,  it 
seems  to  us,  ought  to  be  a  connected  view 
of  all  those  modes  of  interpreting  the  prob- 
lem of  the  universe — its  origin,  construc- 
tion, and  end — which  have  obtained  among 
men,  and  which,  whether  they  come  to  us 
through  the  imagination,  or  the  mytholo- 
gies, or  through  the  reason,  as  the  grander 
schemes  of  thought,  are  alike  to  be  consi- 
dered. No  doubt  the  Asiatic  systems  are 
mostly  mythic,  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
so ;  they  contain  large  elements  of  pure 
speculation;  and,  as  they  represent  the. 
life-theories  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
some  of  them  highly  cultivated,  they  can- 
not be  ignored.  So  far  from  being  exclu- 
sively mythical,  indeed,  are  the  oriental 
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doctrines,  that  it  is  easy  to  fiud  in  them 
anticipations  of  ali  the  Grecian  schools. 
The  Ionic,  Eleatic,  and  other  sects  of  the 
peninsola,  not  excepting  the  Platonic,  had 
their  precursors  in  Persia  and  India,  and 
the  resemhlances  between  their  respective 
theories  are  often  so  striking,  that  an 
ingenions  student,  by  a  little  expenditure 
of  learning,  might  make  out  a  clear  case 
of  plagiarism  against  the  Greeks.  In  fact, 
the  recent  French  eclectics  show  that  all 
the  general  results  of  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  their  classification,  namely,  idealism, 
materialism,  skepticism,  and  mysticism, 
were  reached  by  the  oriental  mind.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Asia  was  the  cradle  of  human  thought,  to 
which  a  great  part  of  human  culture,  as 
well  as  of  human  language,  is  to  be  traced, 
and  no  history  of  philosophy  is  complete 
which  omits  so  considerable  and  important 
a  field.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  scho- 
lastic speculation,  which,  though  seldom 
departing  fh>m  the  domain  of  positive 
religion,  is  yet  an  essential  moment  in  the 
great  movements  of  thought,  and  cannot 
be  overlooked.  It  had  its  independent 
validity,  its  various  schools,  its  epochs,  and 
its  influences  upon  the  church,  and  upon 
society ;  and,  when  Heumann,  for  instance, 
defines  it  as  pfrilosopftiam  in  servihUem 
theologkB  papem  redaetam,  or  philosophy 
prostituted  to  the  service  of  the  pope,  he 
exaggerates  the  extent  of  its  obsequious- 
ness. It  was  not  wholly  servile.  Like 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  governments,  in 
short,  the  entire  public  life  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  bound  up  with  the  prevailing 
religious  dogmas ;  and  yet,  springiug,  as 
all  philosophy  must,  from  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  eojoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and,  in  the  end, 
led  to  that  general  protest  against  ecclesi- 
astical domination  which  marks  our  mo- 
dem era.  The  seeds  of  the  Reformation, 
indeed,  lay  in  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the 
scholastics,  such  as  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  Albertus  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon, 
and  William  of  Occam ;  and  there  is  such  a 
vital  tie  running  through  the  whole  of 
human  speculation,  that  no  great  era  of  it  • 
can  be  left  out  without  detriment  Besides, 
why  was  oriental  philosophy  so  mytholo- 
gical, and  why  was  scholasticism  so  reli- 
gious T  These  are  questions  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  to  answer ;  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  in  its  own  history,  shut  out  the 
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materials  of  one  of  its  own  most  important 
problems. 

This  translation  of  Schwegler's  work  is 
made  with  great  fidelity,  and  would  be 
idiomatic  but  for  one  or  two  stiif  render- 
ings, such  as  "clearing-up^'  for  Aufklanmg, 
of  which  elucidation,  explanation,  solution, 
though  less  literal,  are  all  better  corre- 
spondents ;  and  *^  content,"  in  the  sense  of 
subject-matter,  the  theme,  the  purport,  the 
topic.  We  have,  in  English,  the  plural 
noun  "  contents,"  which  means  the  thing 
held  or  included  within  certain  limits ;  but 
we  have  no  singular,  *'  content,"  except  that 
which  expresses  a  satisfaction  or  acquies- 
cence of  mind.  Such  phrases,  therefore, 
as  '*  the  chief  content  of  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem is,"  etc.,  "  the  form  identical  with  the 
content,"  "  the  inner  content  of  its  princi- 
ple," repeated  frequently,  as  they  are,  he- 
come  offensive.  We  presume  the  German 
word,  in  most  of  these  cases,  is  bihaU^  to 
which  our  familiar  English  words  subject, 
substance,  or  matter,  we  have  found 
precise  enough  to  be  good  equivalents. 
We  see  no  reason,  in  translating  German 
thought,  for  transferring  its  phraseology. 
In  some  instances,  this  may  be  necessary; 
but  in  general  our  vocabulary  fumishea 
all  needful  expressions. 

— In  Mr.  Tappan*8  Elements  of  Logic  we 
have  an  American  contribution  to  meta- 
physical science,  which  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
after  a  comprehensive  as  well  as  an  original 
treatment  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  congratu- 
late our  author  on  a  complete  success. 
His  book  is  highly  respectable,  but  not 
remarkable— betraying  a  great  deal  of 
reading  and  some  thought,  but  no  native 
aptitude  for  this  kind  of  discussion.  It  is 
made  up  rather  of  the  speculations  of 
others,  with  some  novelties  of  arrangement, 
than  of  original  and  independent  results. 
It  is  true  that  the  field  of  logic,  having 
been  industriously  cultivated  these  three 
thousand  years,  is  not  a  promising  field  for 
new  discoveries,  and  we  do  not  expect 
these— meaning  simply,  by  our  criticism, 
that  Professor  Tappan  has  thrown  no  new 
light  upon  the  old  and  accepted  princi- 
ples of  logic,  while  that  which  he  means 
as  new  Is  of  doubtful  validity.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  so  many  defects 
in  Mill,  Whately,  Thompson  (Laws  of 
Thought),  Newman,  etc.,  that  any  new 
attempt  to  place  logic  on  strictly  scien- 
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tifio  groancU  is  not  only  jofitifiable  but 
praiseworthy. 

What  perplexes  ns,  and,  we  preeame, 
many  other  outside  readers  of  such  discus- 
bIods,  Is  to  find  out  what  logic  really  is. 
Every  new  writer  seems  to  take  a  new  vie.w 
of  it,  or,  at  least,  to  coo^rovert  the  views 
of  all  his  predecessors.  Is  it,  as  Whately 
contends,  to  be  restricted  to  the  analysis 
and  determination  of  the  reasoning  process 
only  so  far  as  it  is  a  verbal  operation  ?  is 
it,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  maintains,  the 
science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought  only  t 
or  does  it,  as  Professor  Tappan  now  declares 
more  largely,  comprise  the  laws  which 
govern  and  determine  all  the  activities  of 
the  reason-— reason  itself  being  the  sum 
of  our  intellectual  faculties,  or  the  total 
knowing  substance?  In  the  latter  event, 
how  are  we  to  distinguisb  it  from  psycholo- 
gy, or  the  ordinary  science  of  mind  ?  All 
sciences  are,  of  course,  related,  and  more 
or  less  involve  each  other;  yet  each  sci- 
ence must  have  its  limits,  its  distinctive 
object,  about  which  it  is  principally  con- 
versant, and  which  separates  it  from  every 
other  science.  Now,  Professor  Tappan  says, 
that  psychology  is  the  analysis  of  the  rea- 
son, which  makes  us  acquainted  with  its 
eternal  and  absolute  ideas,  while  logic  is 
that  analysis  of  the  reason  which  makes  us 
acquainted  with  its  laws ;  but  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference here  between  its  laws  and  its  ideas! 
An  idea,  we  are  told,  is  that  '*  which  deter- 
mines our  cognitions  and  our  activity ;'' 
and  a  law  is  that  **  which  regulates  and 
determines  the  manifestatipns  and  move- 
ments "  of  the  mind :  and  we  cannot  see 
the  distinction:  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a 
distinction ;  but  it  is  not  here  stated.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  confusion  that  reigns,  let 
OS  extract  a  single  paragraph,  explanatory 
of  the  function  of  logic. 

"  Reason  perceives  and  knows :  seeks  and 
arrives  at  truth.  But  what  are  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  perceptions?  What  are 
the  methods  which  it  pursues  in  seeking 
after  truth  ?  What  are  the  ultimate  grounds 
of  its  knowledges  and  beliefs  T  When  we 
have  answered  these  questions,  we  have 
logic  completed." 

Wc  have,  however,  a  great  deal  more — 
for  the  first  question  relates  to  psychology, 
the  last  to  universal  philosophy,  and  the 
second  only  to  logic.  The  laws  of  the 
reason,  it  seems  to  us,  like  its  faculties, 
functions,  operations,  processes,  are  the 
objects  of  mental  science,  and  not  of  logic. 


We  are  not  miich  given  to  such  inquiries, 
but  what  little  thought  we  have  expended 
upon  them  has  led  to  the  belief,  that  logic 
is  best  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  larger 
science  of  induction — ^using  the  term,  not 
as  Bacon  does,  mostly  in  the  sense  of  sim- 
ple generalization,  but  for  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  method.  Its  other  branches  are, 
analysis  and  synthesis,  so  that  the  generic 
science  of  method  includes  the  three  speci- 
fic functions  of  logical  induction,  analytic 
induction,  and  synthetic  induction,  which 
exhaust,  progressively  and  in  combination, 
every  process  the  mind  resorts  to,  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  establishment  of  truth. 

A  great  many  other  observations  are 
suggested  by  this  volume,  particularly  its 
use  of  the  term  reason ;  but  we  have  no 
space  for  them  now. 

SciBKCB.— The  Elements  qf  Analytical 
MeehanicSf  and  the  Spherical  Jittronomy, 
of  Professor  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  are  valu- 
ble  contributions  to  our  means  of  attaining 
a  competent  knowledge  of  those  branches 
of  science.  In  the  former,  he  has  deduced 
the  laws  of  the  movements  of  bodies,  on 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  instead 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  which  is 
made  the  basis  in  most  English  and  some 
French  treatises.  Combining  this  with 
D'Alembert's  principle,  which  is  shown  to 
be  a  generalization  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  he 
deduces  six  equations  for  the  motions  of 
all  bodies,  and  which  contain  the  whole 
subject  of  Mechanics.  It  is  a  method  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  simple,  precise,  and 
prolific  developments.  It  places  the  most 
vast  and  fruitful  principles  of  science  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  tyro,  and  enables  him 
to  commune  face  to  face  with  the  great 
masters  of  Mechanics,  with  La  Grange  and 
Luplace,  with  Newton  and  Euler,  with  Huy- 
gens  and  Bemouilli. 

In  the  Sjjtherieal  Attranomy,  which  treats 
of  the  magnitudes,  arrangements,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  find  the  same 
simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of  treat- 
ment, with  descriptions  of  the  structure 
and  use  of  instruments  no  less  admirable. 
The  plates  of  instruments,  and  of  the  plan- 
ets, are  well  executed,  being  copied  mostly 
from  the  fine  A$tronomie  Elementaire  of 
De  Launay,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  are  traces  of  a  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  philosophic  mind.  ^ 
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— The  Annual  of  Scimtific  DUeovery^  by 
Itr.  Wklls,  is  one  of  those  works  which  a 
man  of  general  culture,  eager  to  keep  on  a 
level  with  bis  age,  and  yet  unable  to  follow 
the  progress  of  research  into  its  minuter 
results,  cannot  well  do  without  It  is  a  re- 
twni  of  what  scientific  men  have  done 
during  the  year,  given  in  brief  terms,  and 
yet  with  sufficient  details  to  be  intelligible. 
One  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  our  modem 
scientific  activity  is,  that  a  man  who  does 
not  spend  all  his  time  in  reading,  is  soon 
left  high  and  dry  on  the  shoals  of  igno- 
rance, the  century  in  which  he  lives  Tan- 
ning away  from  him  so  rapidly  that  it  gets 
almost  out  of  sight.  A  science  which  he 
plumed  himself  on  once  knowing  something 
about,  grows,  during  a  short  tour  abroad^ 
or  a  sojourn  in  the  country,  quite  out  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  sees  it,  like  an  express 
train,  from  the  station-house,  at  which  be 
has  arrived  a  few  minutes  too  late,  receding 
firom  him  with  prodigious  speed,  and,  ere  he 
he  is  aware,  leaving  him  alone  with  the 
porters  and  draymen.  Such  works  as  Mr. 
Wells's  enable  him,  if  not  to  catch  up 
with  the  train,  at  least  to  keep  in  sight 
of  it,  or,  at  the  worst,  to  guess  whither 
it  is  going.  Or,  to  change  the  figure, 
they  are  tide-marks  of  the  great  ocean  of 
scientific  thought,  showing  the  height  to 
which  it  has  swelled,  by  the  deposits  left 
along  the  shore. 

— ^A  similar  service  is  rendered,  though  in 
a  different  and  even  more  agreeable  way, 
by  the  charming  work  of  Gossb,  on  The 
Ocean,  which  discourses  of  the  science  of 
the  sea,  in  a  manner  to  interest  both  the 
child  and  the  mature  student.  One  reads 
in  it  of  cuttle-fish  and  weeds,  with  as  entire 
an  absorption  as  he  reads  in  a  novel  of  the 
fortunes  of  Hiss  Ella  and  Master  Tommy, 
the  wonderful  orphans,  and  with  a  good 
deal  more  instruction. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Mr.  Mackie,  whose 
eharming  Cosaa  de  Espaha  delighted  the 
readers  of  this  magazine,  has  been  trying 
his  hand  on  a  more  serious  work.  It  is  a 
Life  of  Shamyl,  the  famous  Circassian 
chief,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Russia,  and  has  cost 
her,  in  the  long  ran,  we  venture  to  say, 
more  blood  and  treasure  than  all  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  compiled 
firom  the  most  recent  and  authentic  Ger- 
man and  French  source^  with  great  indus- 
try and  research,  and  gives  us  a  picture. 


as  the  writer  truly  says,  of  a  career  of 
heroism,  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the 
most  famous  champions  of  classical  anti- 
quity ;  of  a  war  of  independence,  such  as 
may  not  improperly  be  compared  with  the 
most  glorious  struggles  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  liberty ;  and  of  a  state  of  society, 
perhaps  the  most  romantic,  and  the  most 
nearly  resembling  that  described  in  the 
songs  of  Homer,  which  the  progress  of 
civilisation  has  left.  We  need  bardly  say, 
to  those  wl^o  know  the  facility  with  which 
Mr.  Mackie  describes  scenes  and  charac- 
ters, that  his  treatment  of  this  fine  subject 
is  worthy  of  it.  and  that,  not  satisfied  wiUi 
the  simple  biography  of  his  bero,  be  has 
woven  with  it  the  most  graceful  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Caucasus. 
That  grand  and  beautiful  region,  which 
has  been  made  dear  to  our  imagina- 
tions by  the  inventions  of  Grecian  genius, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  the  most  venerable 
sacred  traditions,  is  now  invested  with  the 
more  powerful  charms  of  an  actual  living 
history,  and  the  lands  which  we  have  here- 
tofore associated  only  with  the  names  of 
Noah  and  Prometheus,  of  Jason  and  Cad- 
mus, will  derive  a  deeper  interest  from 
what  we  are  told  of  the  marvelous  brave- 
ry and  wisdom  of  ShamyL 

—A  fourth  volume  has  been  added  to 
the  collected  works  of  Edgar  A.  Pob, 
containing  one  of  those  De  Foe  like  narra- 
tives of  adventure,  in  which  he  most  ex- 
celled, called  the  "  Narrative  of  A.  Gordon 
Pym,**  and  several  magazine  articles, 
chiefly  jeux  d'espritj  not  so  characteristic 
or  successful.  In  fact  Poe  was  no  wit,  and 
his  attempts  in  that  kind  are  very  dreary; 
but  he  was  a  most  ingenious  and  Bkillfci 
contriver  of  fiction,  to  which  he  managed 
to  give  a  wonderful  verisimilitude,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  improl»- 
bilities.  The  present  volume,  however, 
will  scarcely  add  to  his  fame. 

— The  Shakespearean  Papers  form  the 
third  volume  of  the  pleasant  collectioa 
which  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  made  of  the 
^Titings  of  the  late  William  Maginn.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  volume  of  the  three, 
though  to  many  readers  it  may  prove  the 
least  entertaining.  It  exhibits  Maginn, 
not  in  his  jovial  and  rollicking  moods, 
when  he  spurte^  wit,  learning,  and  non- 
sense in  equal  measure,  but  in  his  more 
serious  aspects,  as  "a  gentleman  and 
scholar."    Even  here  he  cannot  forget  his 
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old  tricks  of  ribaldry  and  abuse  ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  ho  conducts  himself  with 
discretion.  His  criticisms  of  the  leading 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  have  something 
of  novelty  iQ  them,  but  more  of  paradox, 
and  do  not  convince  our  ju(l«;ment  against 
the  traditional  or  accepted  version  of 
those  personages.  Yet  there  is  a  remark- 
able acutenrss  in  much  that  he  says,  parti- 
cularly in  his  analysis  of  Falstaff  and 
Polonius,  both  of  whom  he  defends  against 
the  degradation  brought  upon  them  by  the 
Tnlgar  conceptions  of  comic  actors.  Fal- 
staff, he  tries  to  show,  was  not  the  low  buf- 
foon and  glutton  which  he  is  generally 
represented  to  be,  nor  Polonius  such  a 
silly  old  fool.  Falstaff  was  a  soldier  and  a 
knight,  overflowing  with  genial  wit,  and 
absolute  master  of  his  position,  while  Polo- 
nius was  a  shrewd  courtier,  knowing 
what's  what.  As  to  Lady  Macbeth,  we 
would  fain  believe  in  the  qualifications  by 
which  Maginn  (following  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Mrs.  Jamieson)  tempers  her  fierce  nature, 
for  the  sake  of  gentle  womankind  ;  but  we 
fear  that  such  was  not  the  conception  of 
Shakespeare.  We  do  not  suppose  that  she 
was  utterly  destitute  of  womanly  tender- 
ness; but  we  do  think  that  Shakespeare 
meant  to  paint  her  as  leading  the  way, 
through  ungovernable  ambition,  to  the 
cruel  murders  by  which  her  husband  won 
the  crown. 

— Raphall's  Jews.— It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  from  the  time  of  Josephus,  who 
wrote  in  the  early  Christian  era,  up  to 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  no  Jew  has  writ- 
ten the  history  of  his  own  people,  except 
for  Jews  themselves.  This  singular  neg- 
lect does  not  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
any  want  of  men  of  learning  among  the 
Jews,  nor  from  the  absence  of  a  feeling  of 
attachment  to  their  race,  but  probably  from 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  existing  against 
them,  in  the  countries  in  which  they  have 
lived,  and  discouraging  every  attempt  to 
set  themselves  in  a  more  favorable  light  in 
public  opinion.  But  about  thirty  years  ago, 
Jost,  in  Germany,  undertook  to  correct  the 
hereditary  errors  of  liistory — errors  trans- 
mitted from  one  Christian  writer  to  an- 
other— and.  since  then,  Gratz  and  Salvador 
have  contributed  to  the  same  end.  In  still 
later  days,  Milman,  Dohm,  and  Gregoire, 
though  not  Jews,  have  done  ample  justice 
to  this  singular  people. 

A  singular  people,  indeed — for,  as  Dr. 
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Raphall  observes  in  his  preface,  that  as 
^hc  sole  survivor?  of  the  rcaliy  olden  time, 
when  mankind  "was  in  its  infancy,  un- 
mixed in  lineage,  unchanged  in  religious 
belief  and  observance,  whose  history  is 
connected  with  the  primeval  and  sacred 
records  of  civilized  mankind,  they  possess 
an  interest  unsurpassed  by  any  other  peo- 
ple. Exercising,  by  means  of  their  greaX 
book,  an  influence  on  the  world  which  has 
outlived  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Rome,  and  yet  themselves 
expatriated  and  dispersed,  and  deprived 
of  all  political  existence,  except  in  the 
United  States— victims  of  ignorance,  fa- 
naticism, and  calumny— their  condition 
furnishes  a  marvelously  fruitful  theme  for 
the  pen  of  the  historian. 

Dr.  Raphall  proposes  to  present  us,  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  the  English 
language,  a  complete  narrative  of  the  post- 
biblical  experience  of  this  remarkable  na- 
tion. The  period  commences  a|  the  close 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  continues  to  the 
present  day,  embracing  a  span  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  years,  and  extending  to  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  most  comprehensive  scheme,  requiring 
vast  scholarship  and  reading,  to  a  proper 
completion  of  it ;  but,  we  may  say  of  the 
two  volumes,  in  which  the  labor  is  begun, 
that  they  augur  well  for  the  result.  Dr. 
Raphall  writes  with  fluency,  and  sometimes 
eloquence ;  his  narrative  is  perspicuous, 
and  easy }  and  he  seems  a  thorough  master 
of  his  subject,  in  all  its  relations.  He  con- 
fines himself  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
merely  external  events  of  history,  to  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  which  is  generally  felt  as 
to  the  internal  life  and  economy  of  the 
Jews,  under  their  various  vicissitudes.  In 
future  volumes,  however,  as  the  historian 
approaches  more  modern  periods,  and  the 
existence  of  his  people,  less  connected  with 
the  general  history  of  the  world,  becomes 
more  private,  we  hope  to  see  complete 
details  of  their  domestic  manners  and  ex- 
periences. We  can  imagine  that  a  life  so 
chequered  and  tragical  as  that  of  the  **  out- 
casts of  all  nations,"  should  be  full  of 
touching,  heroic,  and  beautiful  Incidents. 

^-The  American  Statesman,— Ut.  J.  An- 
drew W.  Yocxo  has  gathered  into  a  single 
volume,  under  this  name,  a  complete  po- 
litical history  of  the  country.  Beginning 
with  the  colonial  era,  he  has  described  the 
causes  of  the  original  separation  from  ihe 
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mother  country ;  the  Bteps  takea  to  main- 
tain independence ;  the  formation  of  the 
old  confederacy  ;  its  inherent  wealincss ; 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
the  great  debates  which  have  taken  place 
under  it,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill.  His  plan  has  been  to  give,  in  brief 
compass,  an  outline  of  the  views  of  all 
parties  on  disputed  points,  particularly 
those  which  have  exerted  any  influence  on 
the  political  destinies  of  the  nation ;  and 
be  has  succeeded  in  it  quite  well.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  his  own  convictions  are  ; 
and  yet  he  has  been  just  to  those  of 
ao  adverse  sentiment.  For  everybody 
who  wishes  to  know  something  of  our 
politics,  without  entering  at  large  into 
political  history,  this  work  will  prove  a 
most  invaluable  assistant.  Original  docu- 
ments are  given,  where  they  have  been 
deemed  necessary  ;  and  where  they  are  not, 
clear  and  abundant  references  are  made, 
so  that  the  student  may,  at  a  moment, 
find  everything  that  pertains  to  the  action 


of  the  different  branches  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View  is  more 
amplC;  as  to  the  time  to  which  it  relates ; 
but  cannot  supply  the  place  of  this  con- 
densed, yet  quite  complete,  record  of  public 
affairs. 

77ie  Journal  of  Education.— Thi&  able 
periodical,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
BiJiNABD,  has  attained  a  considerable  sue* 
ccES.  but  not  a  success  beyond  its  merits* 
Devoted  to  a  most  important  speciality, 
it  pursues  its  objects  with  patiepce,  enthu- 
siasm, and  ability,  and  it  deserves  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
progress  of  education.  Its  papers  are 
contributed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  country,  and 
discuss  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  with  a  thorough  understanding. 
Under  the  head  of  educational  movements 
and  statistics,  it  gives  ample  details  of  all 
that  is  doing  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
etc.,  towards  the  improvement  of  schools, 
and  the  extension  of  knowledge. 


EUBOPEAN     LITEBATURE. 


England. — Our  readers  have  not  forgot- 
ten, we  hope,  that  we  spoke  with  commenda- 
tion, some  time  since,  of  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah. 
The  whole  work  has  now  been  published, 
and  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  literature 
of  travel. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Burton  deals  with 
a  theme  "unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme."  Seventy  years  ago,  Gibbon  said, 
that  "  our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabians  ;  for  no  unbeliever 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  City."  What 
was  true  then,  is  equally  true  now. 

While  the  African  deserts,  and  the  Ame- 
rican wildernesses  have  been  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  the  votaries  of  science, 
or  the  victims  of  ennui,  El  Hejaz  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Holy  Land  of  Islam,  has  been 
almost  untrodden  by  the  western  boot, 
quite  unsketched  by  the  western  pencil. 

A  certain  M.  Bertolucci,  Swedish  Consul 
at  Cairo,  and  Dr.  Wallin,  Arabic  professor 
at  Helsingfors,  contrived,  indeed,  to  get 
themselves  smuggled  into  the  city,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  during  the  present  century  ; 
the  one  by  his  Bedouins,  and  the  other  by 
some  Persians.  But  Bertolucci^  lived  in 
constant  fear,  and  Wallin  in  constant  filth, 


and  while  the  former  was  so  scared  that  he 
saw  nothing,  the  latter  was  so  beset  and  be- 
mired,  that  be  could  not  note  down  anything 
which  he  saw.  Moreover,  Wallin  was  spe- 
cially unlucky  in  his  companions ;  for  the 
Persians,  being  sectarian  Sufites,  are  re- 
garded by  the  orthodox  Sunnites  with  a 
most  righteous  horror  and  hatred. 

Heresy  is  bad  enough,  but  infidelity  is  a 
warrant  for  an  instant  auto-da-f^  through- 
out Arabia.  The  Persians  are  tolerated, 
being  allowed  to  purchase  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Prophet's  tomb' at  a  fixed  price, 
taking  their  change  in  kicks  and  blow& 
.  But  a  Giaour !  An  interloper  caught  in  a 
lodge  of  freemasons  might  be  let  off  with 
a  whipping  ;  a  man  surprised  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Bona  Dea  would  have  been 
only  torn  to  pieces  by  pretty  women  ;  but 
an  infidel  in  El  Hejaz!  for  him  many 
deaths  and  dreadful  are  prepared  —he  shall 
be  pelted  by  boys,  and  trodden  into  rags 
by  camels. 

In  such  very  exciting  circumstances,  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  Burton 
should  have  contrived  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
record  so  much.  Nor  would  he  have  been 
able  to  do  so,  had  not  nature  armed  bim 
with  a  consummate  talent  for  humbug. 
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In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Barton,  though  a 
trae-bom  Briton,  looks  very  like  a  Tnrk ; 
in  the  second  place,  he  is  a  master  of  the 
Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Arabic  languages ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  he  wears  his  religion 
as  lightly  as  his  coat. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  explore  the 
forbidden  ground  of  the  Moslem  sanctua- 
ries, Mr.  Barton  applied  to  the  Geographi- 
cal Society.  That  noble  association  instantly 
accepted  his  services,  and  commissioned 
him  to  undertake  the  enterprise  in  their 
name,  and  at  their  expense.  He  sailed  from 
England  in  the  disguise  of  a  Persian  prince, 
adopting  thus,  from  the  outset,  the  orien- 
tal character  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
assume.  On  arriving  at  Alexandria,  he 
went  into  lodgings  and  took  lessons — the 
lodgings  being  a  small  dog-kennel  in  the 
backyard  of  a  disreputable  dervish,  and 
the  lessons  being  a  course  of  initiation  into 
the  art  and  mystery  of  the  Mussulman 
friars,  the  dervishes,  who  possess  the  earth 
in  virtoe  of  th^^r  sanctity,  their  laziness, 
and  their  contempt  of  all  cleanliness,  moral 
and  physical. 

He  soon  became  an  adept  in  the  business, 
and  could  howl  and  lie  in  the  most  ortho- 
dox manner.  But  a  cunning  Turk  of  his  ac- 
quaintance advised  him  to  drop  the  der- 
vish and  the  Persian  together,  and  to  try 
his  chance  as  a  Hindoo  Hacyi,  a  respecta- 
ble person  making  the  great  pilgrimage 
from  some  Mohammedan  city  in  Bengal. 

This  advice,  which  events  proved  to  have 
been  remarkably  sensible,  Mr.  Burton,  after 
some  reflection,  adopted.  It  gives  us  no 
unfavorable  idea  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  that  he 
should  thus  show  himself  willing  to  aban- 
don the  results  of  three  months  of  hard 
work,  in  order  to  enter  upon  a  more  ju- 
dicious course.  This  course  he  pursued 
saccessfuUy  to  the  end. 

He  joined  a  regular  pilgrim  caravan, 
taking  ship  at  Suez;  and,  so  completely 
oriental  was  he  in  his  manners,  as  well  as 
in  his  speech,  that  he  passed  for  a  paragon 
of  pilgrims. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difficul- 
ties of  such  an  impersonation  as  Mr.  Bur- 
ton kept  up  for  months,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  company  of  fellow-worshipers,  who 
gave  themselves  as  much  concern  about 
the  faith  and  the  manners  of  their  neigh- 
bors as  if  they  were  members  of  a  Method- 
ist class. 


The  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews  is  hardly 
more  minute  than  that  of  the  Mussulmans 
Every  action  that  man  can  perform  must 
be  sanctified  by  i^  special  allusion  to  the 
Koran,  or  its  special  form  of  prayer ;  and 
the  self-styled  Hadji,  who  should  omit  one 
of  the  four  motions  and  exclamations  which 
accompany  so  slight  an  act  as  the  drinldng 
a  glass  of  water,  would  be  a  marked  man. 
Mr.  Burton  bore  the  tests  splendidly.  No 
Hadji  was  more  scrupulous  than  he  ;  no- 
body more  devout ;  nobody  more  apt  at 
quoting  from  the  Koran  ;  more  fervent  in 
exhortation  ;  more  exact  in  the  assumption 
of  every  posture. 

Nor  was  his  stomach  less  elastic  than  his 
conscience.  He  could  give  thanks,  with  a 
loud  voice,  over  a  meal  of  boiled  mare- 
skin,  sauced  with  clarified  butter :  eat,  fill 
himself,  and  go  his  way,  undisturbed,  alike, 
by  remorse  and  by  dyspepsia. 

So  exemplary  was  his  conduct,  that  he 
established  a  reputation  above  suspicion. 
When  a  shrewd  Egyptian  youth  of  eighteen, 
seeing  a  sextant  among  Mr.  Burton's  goods, 
conceived  doubts  thereupon,  and  communi- 
cated them  to  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  he 
was  received  with  intemperate  objurga- 
tions, and  was  pronounced  *'  a  dog,  a  pig,  a 
fool,  an  unbeliever,  a  wahabee  and  a  cut-off 
one,"  for  daring  to  slander  the  humble  and 
holy  Hadji  from  Hindoston. 

Five  months  Mr.  Burton  passed  in  Medi- 
na, where  he  lived  like  a  Mussulman ;  and 
he  has  given  us  an  account  of  oriental  life 
and  manners,  more  minute  and  interesting 
than  has  ever  )>een  published  before,  ex- 
cept in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lane.  Of  the 
worthy  people  of  Medina,  he  affords  no 
flattering  picture ;  and  we  cannot  sufficient- 
ly admire  the  patience  and  energy  which 
carried  him  through  the  trials,  and  the 
'  long  histrionic  effort  of  his  residence 
among  them.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  himself 
must  look  with  envy  and  respect  upon  an 
explorer  so  undaunted — an  orientalist  so 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Burton  is  vivacious  in  describing 
what  he  was  so  industrious  in  learning. 
We  should  be  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages 
some  of  his  entertaining  sketehes,  such  as 
that  of  the  desperate  fight  for  places  on  the 
deck  of  the  pilgrim  ship,  waged  between 
the  more  respectable  passengers  and  a  rab- 
ble rout  of  Maghrabis,  the  "  short  boys"  of 
the  east,  or  the  graphic  picture  of  the  riot 
and  vociferation  which  attended  the  arrival 
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in  the  holy  city  of  the  Damascos  caravan. 
Bat  oar  want  of  space  forbids,  and  we  mast 
send  oar  readers  to  the  book  itself,  confi- 
dent that,  if  they  can  endure  a  dash  of  flip- 
pancy in  speaking  of  things  religions,  and 
an  occasional  sin  against  good  taste,  for 
the  sake  of  novelty,  sprightliness,  and  the 
tme  traveler's  temper,  they  will  gladly  go 
with  so  instructive  a  companion  to  Medi- 
na, and  will  be  anxious  to  follow  him 
again,  in  the  fall,  to  Mecca,  whither  he  goes 
in  his  third  volume. 

— Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  whose  essays,  call- 
ed "  Friends  in  Council,'^  made  him  some- 
what known  in  this  country,  undertook, 
some  time  since,  a  semi-fictitious  history 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  the  "  Conquerors  of  the  New  World 
and  their  Bondsmen."  This  work  originated 
in  a  philanthropic  mood;  as  the  author 
said  he  wished  to  find  out  for  himself,  and 
to  show  to  others, ''  bow  the  black  people 
came  to  the  new  world ;  how  the  brown 
people  faded  away  from  certain  countries 
in  it ;  and  what  part  the  white  people  had 
in  these  doings."  The  book  was  neither  an 
essay  nor  a  novel,  nor  a  history;  and  though 
it  was  full  of  interesting  reflections,  and 
of  good  things  well  said,  it  shared  the  fate 
of  all  amorphous  productions.  The  studies 
which  Mr.  Helps  had  pursued,  in  writing 
the  book,  however,  fitted  him,  and  inspired 
him  to  attempt  a  more  serious  and  satis- 
factory treatment  of  the  subject,  and  he 
has,  accordingly,  been  engaged  upon  an 
elaborate  History  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America^  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which  have  been  issued. 

Mr.  Helps  has  chosen  for  bis  journey  a 
much-traveled  road,  and  treads  in  the  foot- 
steps of  very  .illustrious  predecessors. 

But  he  describes  the  career  of  Spain  in 
ILhe  new  world  rather  in  its  results  than  in 
its  progress  ;  he  does  not  follow  tamely  in 
the  track  already  occupied  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
but  aims  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the 
conquest  upon  the  races  subjected  to  the 
Spanish  dominion.  In  fact,  his  book  may 
be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  human  misery,  rather  than  to  the  records 
of  human  glory. 

He  writes  (dways  with  feeling,  and  has 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  which  sometimes 
misleads  him.  In  describing  the  Mexico 
of  Montezuma,  as  a  city,  then  *-  the  fairest 
in  the  world,"  and  which  has  never  since 
been  equaled,  he  certainly  goes    beyond 


the  limits  of  reasonable  poetic  license;  and 
it  is  not  seldom  that  the  judlcioos  reader 
will  find  himself  obliged  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Helps  Is  so  imperfectly  convinced  of  the 
difference  between  an  essay  and  a  history. 

For  the  light  which  this  book  throws  on 
the  story  of  mankind  in  the  western  world, 
Mr.  Helps  deserves  our  thanks ;  and,  al- 
though he  has  not  told  the  story  of  the 
Mexican  conquest  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
his  book  the  attraction  of  novHty,  he  has 
developed  some  facts  slightly  treated  by 
others,  and,  in  particular,  has  done  not  a 
little  to  clear  up  the  character  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  in  connection  with  Uie 
proceedings  of  Cortcz,  Pizarro,  and  their 
compeers. 

Mr.  Helps  has  verified  the  conjecture  of 
Robertson,  that  the  government  at  home 
has  been  unjustly  charged  with  many  of 
the  atrocities  committed,  against  its  orders 
and  without  its  knowledge,  by  the  adven- 
turers in  the  new  world.  If  we  will  re- 
flect, how  unwilling  we  should  be,  that  the 
American  government  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  lawlessness  and  oppression 
which  have  marked  the  relations  of  the 
Americans  in  California  with  the  Mexican 
natives,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  council  of  the  Indies  may 
have  been  maligned  for  many  an  act,  of 
which  it  never  had  any  cognizance. 

— The  Nestor  of  English  poets,  who,  in  his 
latter  days,  aped  too  much  the  evil-tongaed 
Thersites,  having  been  quietly  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  it  remained  for  his  friends  to  do 
him  the  last  injustice  of  publishing  his 
memoirs.  This  they  have  done,  and  all 
whom  the  tongue  of  Rogers  ever  stang, 
may  hold  themselves  avenged. 

The  editor  of  the  Recollections  of  the 
Table-Talk  of  Mr.  JRogers  ought  to  have 
entitled  his  book,  "Mr.  Roger's  Recol- 
lections of  Table-Talk ;"  for  there  is  hardly 
a  good  thing  in  the  book  which  was  not 
said  to  Mr.  Rogers,  by  somebody  else ;  while 
the  treasured  sayings  of  Mr.  Rogers  him- 
self are  almost  invariably  flat  and  pointless. 
The  critical  observations  of  the  old  poet 
and  connoisseur  are  particularly  odd,  bat 
not  otherwise  striking.  He  preferred  the 
Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park  to  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome ;  and  it  made  him  sick  to 
hear  people  say  balcdny  instead  of  balcony  I 

But  Mr.  Rogers  had  lived  too  long,  and 
seen  too  much  of  the  world,  and  been  too 
curious  in  bis  experience,  not  to  have  col- 
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lected  a  great  many  eDtertaining  and 
instractiye  anecdotes,  and  all  manner  of 
distinguished  people  pass  before  us  in  these 
yolumes;  some  in  full  dress,  some  in  un- 
dress— all  in  characteristic  style  and  guise, 
from  Byron  waking  his  wife  from  her  sleep 
on  their  marriage-night,  by  exclaiming  that 
he  was  "certainly  in  belli"  to  Person 


drinking  off,  as  good  gin,  a  whole  can  of 
Mr.  Hoppner*s  lamp-fluid. 

Person,  by  the  way,  is  lugged  in  as  an 
appendix,  apparently  to  fill  out  the  vol- 
ume ;  but  all  that  we  have  here  of  the  great  * 
scholar,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as 
interesting  as  what  is  told  us  of  the  re- 
spectable poet. 


THE     WORLD     OP     NEW     TOBK. 


The  proverbial  truth,  that  "  everybody's 
business'*  is  usually  done  by  nobody, 
never  had  a  sadder  illustration  than  it  has 
received  during  the  past  winter,  in  the 
condition  of  our  beloved  metropolis.  We, 
last  month,  mourned  in  common  with  all 
the  world,  over  the  outrageous  obstruc- 
tions in  our  highways,  which  barred  us 
from  our  business,  and  made  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  a  periL 

And  yet  at  this  present  writing,  Broad- 
way still  looks  like  the  Boulevards,  after  a 
barricade,  and  the  hospital  doors  still  swing 
daily  open  to  contused  citizens,  the  victims 
of  municipal  misconduct. 

After  all,  things  are  not  so  unevenly 
balanoed  in  this  World  I  Paris  has  no  bal- 
lot-boxes, but  she  has  safe  pavements  ;  we 
have  primary  meetings,  but  from  thirty  to 
forty  sovereigns  have  been  daily  picked  up, 
bruised  and  wounded,  from  our  dangerous 
flag-stones. 

The  number  is  startling,  yet  such  we  are 
assured,  and  by  good  authority,  was  the 
fact. 

"  Was  the  fact,"  we  say,  for  though  we 
speak  in  the  middle  of  March— your  eyes, 
oh  reader,  will  not  rest  upon  our  words 
till  April  begins  to  scatter  flowers  and 
catarrhs  over  the  reawakening  earth.  Like 
our  grandmothers,  who  wore  the  original 
hoops,  and  went  to  balls  on  the  king's 
birthday,  this  our  Lady  Maga  has  to 
submit  to  her  toilette  long  before  she 
makes  her  d^but.  Those  dear  souls,  so 
long  departed,  used  to  sit  in  patience  with 
heads  high-frizzed,  through  many  an  hour, 
incapable  of  motion  and  almost  afraid  to 
speak,  ere  the  happy  moment  came  for 
displaying  what  it  bad  cost  such  time  and 
such  endurance  to  achieve.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  legend  in  one  of  the  eastern  towns  of  New 
England,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when 
successful  priFatecring  had  begotten  a 
pecuniary  plethora  in  the  place,  and  fes- 


tivities abounded,  some  lovely  dames 
had  to  be  "hair-dressed"  and  hooped 
three  mortal  days  in  advance  of  every 
ball  which  they  attended.  Upon  us,  too, 
the  necessity  of  this  anticipatory  toilette 
entails  some  slight  discomforts.  Thus  it 
was,  for  instance,  that  we  were  compelled 
last  month  to  omit  the  cordial  word  of 
praise,  which  is  due,  from  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  progress  of  the' public  plea- 
sure, to  Mr.  Burton,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  zealous  efforts  to  revive  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  upon  our  stage.  He  chased 
the  winter  of  our  discontent  with  the 
great  poet's  "  Winter's  Tale  ;"  and,  vexed 
and  frozen  as  we  were,  compelled  us  all 
to  shake  our  sides,  and  thaw  into  mirth 
over  the  facetious  villainies,  and  most 
humorous  roguery  of  the  inimitable  Auto- 
lycus.  Mr.  Burton  is  not  only  the  first  of 
living  comedians ;  he  is  a  sound  Shake- 
spearian scholar,  and  takes  an  artist's 
pride  in  the  proper  production  of  the  mas- 
ter's works. 

That  he  could  not  create  players  equal 
to  himself,  is  hardly  to  be  laid  as  a  charge 
at  his  door.  He  gave  us  appropriate  and 
reBi)ectable  scenery — elaborate  costumes, 
good  music — parts  correctly  spoken,  if  not 
finely  performed,  and  effective  tableaux. 

That  Hermione  was  only  herself,  when 
she  stood  a  silent  statue  upon  her  pedestal 
to  await  the  sun  ray  of  love  from  her  hus- 
band's eyes,  ere  she  awoke  to  musical  life ; 
that  the  sweet  Perdita  would  have  seemed 
more  truly  a  fair  human  flower,  had  she, 
like  the  flowers,  spoken  only  to  the  eye ; 
that  all  the  tragedians  of  the  play  had 
lately  left  the  theatre  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies— that  these  things  were,  let  not 
Mr.  Burton  be  reprehended.  They  came  by 
our  fault  as  much  as  by  his,  for  wo  who 
insist  upon  good  playing,  make  light  of 
players  and  leave  the  boards  to  be  upheld 
by  the  groundlinga    But  that  Mr.  Barton, 
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supported  by  a  capital  clowa,  and  a  most 
egregious  shepherd,  made  of  himself  the 
most  rollicking,  Bly,  Binfal,  and  sensual 
Autolycus  ever  seen,  an  Autolycus,  whom 
to  look  upon  might  have  tickled  the  heart 
of  Shakespeare  himself, — this  is  Mr.  Bar- 
ton^s  especial  merit,  and  for  this  we  beg 
him  to  receive  our  heartiest  thanks.  May 
the  Winter^s  Tale  find  listeners  till  the 
Midsummer  Night  shall  come  with  Dreams ! 

Meanwhile,  as  the  towa  is  too  large  for 
as  to  be  content  with  one  good  thing,  we 
look  anxiously  to  Miss  Laura  Keene  and 
Mr.  Wallack,  for  variety  of  entertainment. 
Mr.  Wallack  can  give  us  as  many  novelties 
as  he  shall  please — for  though  he  has 
lately  produced  no  very  effective  new 
play,  everything  which  he  does  produce  is 
pat  upop  the  stage  in  a  style  of  such  uni- 
form excellence,  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  demanding  much  from  one  so  capa- 
ble of  responding  to  our  demand.  Since 
we  last  gossiped  with  our  readers,  many 
of  them  no  doubt  have  laughed  over  the 
brilliant  absurdities  of  Mr.  Walcot,  in  the 
play  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Round  Ta- 
ble," which  is  the  best  novelty  Mr.  "Wal- 
lack has  recently  given  us.  The  play 
itself  is  most  preposterously  improbable  in 
plot,  and  not  very  felicitous  in  dialogue, 
but  the  situations  were  so  effective,  and 
the  acting  was  so  clever,  that  every- 
body forgave  everything  for  the  sake  of 
Tom  Tidier,  and  Captain  Smith. 

Yet  the  drama  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
prospering,  while  this  indulgence  is  so 
constantly  demanded  of  the  public,  and 
the  talent  of  an  actor  is  interposed  as  a 
shield  between  the  twaddle  of  the  text 
and  the  temper  of  the  audience. 

We  must  repeat  and  re-repeat  our  cry  for 
good  plays.  We  certainly  shall  not  be  ap- 
peased by  the  revival  of  Colman's  Heir-at- 
Law,  which  is  not  sufficiently  striking  and 
original,  in  conception  or  dialogue,  to  atone 
for  the  want  of  reality  which  lapse  of  time 
and  distance  in  space  have  given  to  its 
characters.  Nor  can  we  hail  as  a  great  suc- 
cess Mr.  Charles  Readers  drama  of  **  Two 
Loves  and  a  Life,"  produced,  or  traduced, 
at  Miss  Eeene's  '•  Varieties."  The  plot  of 
this  play  is  excessively  melo-dramatic — the 
main  incidents  being  neither  new  nor  proba- 
ble, and  the  text  is  overfine  and  flighty. 
Still,  if  poor  plays  get  more  than  justice 
from  Mr.  Wal  lack's  troupe,  they  get  even 
less  than  justice  from  Miss  Keene's.    Are 


there  no  good  disposable  actresses  in  the 
country,  and  no  actors  who  will  consent  to 
attend  a  course  of  lectures,  by  Hamlet 
Prince  of  Denmark,  before  strutting  their 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage  7 

To  touch  and  teach  our  modern  audi- 
ences, the  managers  must  give  honorable 
encouragement  to  the  production  of  plajs 
on  6ul^*ect8  taken  from  modern  life,  or,  at 
least,  infused  with  the  modern  spirit ;  and 
our  actors  must  shake  off  the  ridiculoofl 
traditions  of  the  stage  voice,  and  vision, 
and  stride.  Nobody  now,  on  entering  one 
of  our  theatres,  expects  to  see  the  siirror 
held  up  to  nature,  or  society. 

All  men  do  not  growl  and  frown  their 
emotions  in  private  life;  but  upon  the 
stage,  they  all  must  do  so.  All  women  do  not 
gasp  and  shriek  their  joy  or  sorrow  by  the 
domestic  hearth ;  but  upon  the  stage  thej 
all  must  do  so.  It  is  high  time  that  '^  Sid- 
dons  on  Gesture"  should  be  sent  to  Coven- 
try. In  "  plays  of  society,"  particularlj, 
the  absurdity  of  the  stage  demeanor  is  fla- 
grant. A  hundred  years  ago,  when  feadil 
distinctions  still  flourished  in  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  their  fall  season,  a  gentleman 
or  a  lady  was  never  allowed  to  be  uncon- 
scious in  manner.  Now,  the  essential 
principle  of  good  manners,  for  a  lady  or  a 
gentleman,  is  unconsciousness,  real  or  aa- 
sumed. 

A  gentleman  or  a  lady  who,  in  societj, 
shows  any  visible  consciousness  of  the  eC 
feet  which  he  or  she  is  producing  upon  the 
company,  loses,  at  once,  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  modern  good-breeding,  and  be- 
gins at  once  to  be  theatrical.  The  phrase, 
in  its  familiar  use,  condenses  a  Tolume  of 
criticism.  The  stage  gentleman  and  the 
stage  lady  are  not  the  gentleman  and  the 
lady  of  the  world;  and  if  we  take  Mr. 
Walcot  and,  shall  we  say.  Miss  Keene,  from 
our  boards,  we  shall  flnd  not  a  single  actor 
or  actress  in  New  York  who  seems  capable 
of  conceiving  and  representing  the  role  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  the  world,  without  be- 
coming perfectly  ridiculous. 

Perhaps  the  audiences  are  partly  to  blame 
for  their  tolerance  of  the  false  and  the 
forced  upon  our  stage ;  and  a  little  whole- 
some ferocity  from  pit  and  gallery  might 
help  to  accelerate  the  progress  which  we 
are  anxious  to  see  made  by  our  actors,  in 
the  direction  of  sound  art 

The  craving  for  amusement  that  shall  at 
once  delight  and  expand  the  mind,  unqaes* 
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^s:  tionably  grows  etrongcr  in  the  breasts  of 

:^  our  people,  with  every  year.    It  cannot  be 

£a  said  that  anything  really  good,  in  the  way 

:;a  of  art,  which  has  yet  l)een  oflFered  to  us, 

has  absolutely  failed  of  appreciation. 
r:  a  Mr.  Paine,  to  be  sure,  has  hardly  made  a 

:r,  fortune  at  the  Academy,  this  winter  ;  bat 

i<y  then  "Her  Majesty's  Theatre"  h|8  never 

- :.  proved  exactly  a  gold  mine,  to  any  of  its 

;  t^  managers,  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  of 

Paris  might  have  been  turned,  like  Drury 
r^^  Lane,  into  a  Hippodrome,  long  ago,  but 

- ;  for  the  steadying  hand  of  the  government. 

^  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  handsome- 

ly treated  our  "strayed  revellers,"  and 
r:  a  now  that  they  have  come  back  again,  New 

,^ .  York  really  means,  does  she  not  ?  to  give 

;  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

■['I  As   we   were   walking  up    Broadway, 

..;.  the  other  night,  we  came  upon  a  crowd 

.;  which  caused  us  to  rub  our  eyes,  with  a 

vague,  astonished  notion  that  the  Opera 

J  bad  already  returned,  and  to  the  old  famili- 

, ,;  ar  place  where  we  passed  so  many  gay  and 

pleasant'  hours  six  years  ago. 

Astor  Place  was  blockaded  with  car- 

^  riages.     Omnibusses   continually   hauled 

up,   driving  remorseless  poles  into  each 

,^  other's  doors.     Ladies,  in  hoops,  darted, 

with  surprising  agility,  in  and  out  among 

,,  the  wheels  and  trampling  horses,  scaled  the 

dingy    mountains    of   the    highway,  and 

swarmed  together  again,  in  little  groups, 

^  about  the  anxious  cavaliers  who  awaited 

'  them  on  the  pavements.    It  was  a  crowd 

and  clamor  of  women. 
'  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  tide,  and 

were  borne  into  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Muses. 

There  we  found  an  altar,  indeed,  and 

a  priest,  but  not  the  service  of  former  days. 

I  Yet  we  soon  ceased  to  be  astonished  that 

J  the  enthusiasm  of  former  days  should  have 

revived  about  the  doors  of  Clinton  Hall. 

For  the  priest  was  young,  and  a  "  most 
proper  man,"  and  his  words  were  words  of 
sweetness  and  persuasion.  Like  Saadi  of 
old,  he  had  wandered  East  and  West  (though 
not  for  thirty  years),  and  all  that  he  had 
gathered  he  was  laying  a  fragrant  offering 
— flowers  and  pomegranates — at  the  shrine 
of  genius. 

Need  we  be  plain  and  precise,  and  speak 
the  speech  of  newspapers,  and  say  that 
**  Mr.  Curtis's  Lectures  upon  Contemporary 
English  Fiction,  which  were  so  cordially 
received  In  Boston,  have  been  repeated 


with  equal  success  in  New  York  "  ?  Very 
successful  they  were,  and  well  they  deserved 
to  be  so.  It  would  have  reflected  small 
credit  upon  the  culture  and  the  taste  of 
our  people,  had  they  refused  to  listen  when 
an  accomplished,  and  genial,  and  thought- 
ful man  invited  them  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  of  the  great  writers  who  have  most 
deftly  charmed  the  ear  and  heart  of  this 
generation.  Next  after  the  pleasure  of 
being  pleased  comes  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing out  why  we  are  pleased ;  and  cordial 
criticisms  are  hardly  less  delightful  than 
genial  creations.  Cordial  criticisms  Mr. 
Curtis  gave  us ;  he  talked  of  men  and 
books  with  warmth  and  feeling;  recog- 
nized the  inevitable  limits  of  time  and 
space,  and  attempted  less  to  analyze  the 
genius  of  the  authors  he  discussed,  than  to 
exhibit  the  tendencies  of  their  influence 
upon  ourselves. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  all  agree  with  him 
in  every  opinion  which  he  emitted,  and  this 
vexed  some  of  us  sadly;  for  Narcissus  can- 
not help  liking  a  good  mirror  more  than 
the  best  of  pictures.  We  all  have  our  loves 
and  our  hates ;  and  some  of  us  were  angry 
with  the  scoffer  (so  "  atrociously  young," 
too)  who  flouted  Bulwer ;  and  others  of 
us  raged  at  the  infatuated  idolater  who 
worshiped  Thackeray. 

But  what  did  we  go  to  hear  at  Clinton 
Hall  ?  Did  we  go  for  a  revelation,  or  only 
for  a  course  of  lectures  ? 

We,  individually,  went  for  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  we  found  what  we  went  to 
find,  and  liked  it  exceedingly. 

Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  the  books  of  Bul- 
wer are  honey  on  the  tongue,  but  gall  and 
poison  in  the  stomach ;  he  thinks,  too,  that 
Hood  and  Dickens  are  the  fascinating  pro- 
phets of  humanity  and  generous  trust,  who 
have  breathed  a  breath  of  large,  and  noble, 
and  aspiring  life  into-  the  literature  of 
modern  England.  We  think  that  he  has 
done  Bulwer  sad  ii^usticc ;  we  also  think 
that  he  has  done  Hood  and  Dickens  some- 
thing more  than  justice.  But  the  temper 
which  so  prefers  Hood  and  Dickens  to  Bul- 
wer is  honorable  alike  to  his  head  and  his 
heart  And  can  we  not  afford  to  dissent 
from  the  critic  while  we  sympathize  with 
the  admirer  7 

Mr.  Curtis  rather  unwisely  jeers  at  By- 
ron and  boarding-schools,  while  he  bails 
Charles  Kingslcy  as  the  most  poetic  of 
preachers  and  the  most  parsnetic  of  poets. 
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and  as  the  fame  of  Byroa  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  extinction.  Bhould  we  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  glad  to  w^e  the  boarding- 
schools  dt'Pcrt  Don  Juan  for  Alton  Locke? 

We  are  sure  that  many  a  good  book  will 
be  more  thoughtfully  read  by  hundreds 
who  listened  to  Mr*  Curtls's  words  ;  that 
bis  elevated  and  earnest  treatment  of  wri- 
ters who  wrote  with  a  purpose,  will  lead 
many  to  find  the  soul  of  wisdom  in  thcRub- 
stance  of  amusement.  And  so  we  are  sirv- 
cerely  glad  that  Aster  Place  was  crowded 
on  six  succea^ive  nights  with  the  beat  and 
brightest  of  New- York  ;  that  anonymous 
admiration  laid  its  nightly  boquct  upon 
the  lecturer's  de?k  ;  and  even  the  grim  re- 
porter smiled  upon  the  unwonted  pleasure 
of  his  task. 

Of  more  illu.^trioua  orators,  preaching 
"Washington  and  Common  Sense,"  we 
have  nothing  just  now  to  say. 

But  we  cannot  lay  down  our  pen  without 
a  word  for  the  first  great  festival  of  art 
which  our  country  has  witnessed.  Boston, 
80  long  the  pioneer  in  the  path  of  musical 
cultivation,  has  sealed  her  claims  to  artistic 
distinction  among  the  cities  of  America, 
by  the  tribute  which  she  has  paid  to  the 
genius  of  music's  mightiest  master. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  Crawford's  noble 
statue  of  Beethoven  was  "  inaugurated  " 
(that  is  to  soy, 'set  upon  its  pedestal)  in 
the  Music  Hall  of  Boston. 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  services 
upon  this  occanion  should  be  truly  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  American  art.  But 
the  programme,  as  programmes  will,  suf- 
fered mutilations  ;  choral  symphonies  were 
performed  without  a  chorus,  and  personal 
preferences  and  private  piques,  as  they  are 
apt  to  do,  thrust  thcra.^elves  up — ugly 
brambles  among  the  roses. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  performances  were 
fine,  and  the  occasion  tnily  noteworthy. 
That  an  American  citizen  should  have  pre- 
sented to  an  American  city  a  splendid 
statue  of  the  first  of  composers,  designed 
by  American  genius — that  the  gift  should 
have  been  received  with  enthusiastic  wel- 
come by  an  immense  audience,  and  cele- 
brated in  fitting  strains  by  an  American 
poet — all  this  is  certainly  a  not  unimport- 
ant sign  of  better  times  to  come. 

The  poet  of  the  occasion  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  apt  type,  in  his  own  person,  of 
the  significance  of  the  event  be  sang.    Mr. 


Story,  as  the  son  of  our  most  distlngnlshed 
jurist,  and  himself  a  lawyer  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  fairly  belongs  to  ihe 
"  practical  "  world  of  American  talent ; 
while  in  his  triple  quality  of  musician, 
sculptor,  and  poet,  he  prefigures  the  larger 
culture  which  shall  yet  develop  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  national  intellect 

Those*  who  have  seen  Mr.  Story's  own 
admirable  statue  of  Beethoven,  will  best 
appreciate  the  generous  tribute  which  he 
paid  to  Crawford's  work  ;  and  all  our  read- 
ers, we  trust,  will  echo  the  lofty  words 
into  which  he  translates  the  suggestions  of 
the  place  and  the  celebration. 

"Topmost  crown  of  ancient  Athens  towered 

the  Phidian  Parthenon ; 
Upon  Freedom's  noble  forehead,  art,  the  starry 

jewel,  phone. 
Here  oa  yet  in  our  republic,  in  the  furrows  of 

our  boil, 
Slowly  glows  art's  timid  blossom  'neath  the 

heavy  foot  of  toil. 
Spurn  it  not — but  spare  it,  norso  it,  till  it  glad- 
den all  the  land; 
Hail  to-day  this  eeed  of  promise,  planted  by  a 

generous  hand — 
Our  liin^t  statue  to  an  artist — ^nobly  given, 

nobly  planned.  * 

*•  Never  ia  a  nation  finished  while  it  wants  the 

grace  of  art— 
U:5e  must  bonow  robes  from  beauty,  life  must 

rise  above  tlie  mart. 
Faith  and  lovo  aro  all  ideal,  speaking  with  a 

mu&ic  tone — 
And,  without  their  touch  of  magic,  labor  is  the 

dc^-il's  own. 
Therefore  are  we  glad  to  greet  thee,  mailer 

arti.4,  to  thy  plucc. 
For  we  nctd  in  all  our  living  beauty  and  ideal 

grace. 
Mostly  hero,  to  lift  our  nation,  move  ila  heart, 

and  calm  its  uerves, 
And  to  round  life's  angled  duties  to  imagina- 
tive curves. 
Mid  the  jarring  din  of  trafilc,  let  the  Orphic 

tone  of  art 
Lull  the  barking  Cerbonis  in  us,  soothe  the 

cares  that  gnaw  the  heart. 
With  thy  nniversol  language,  that  our  feeble 

speech  transcends, 
Wing  our  thoughts  that  creep  and  grovel, 

Lomo  to  us  when  sneaking  ends, — 
Bear  us  into  realms  ideal,  where  the  cant  of 

common  sense, 
Dins  no  moro  its  heartless  maxims  to  the  jing 

ling  of  its  joence. 
Thence  down  dropped  into  the  actual,  we  shall 

on  our  garments  bcxu". 
Perfume  of  an  unknown  region,  beauty  of  ce- 
lestial air; 
Life  shall  wear  a  nobler  aspect,  joy  shall  greet 

us  in  the  street ; 
Earthy  dust  of  low  ambition  shall  be  shaken 

from  our  feet. 
Evil  spiriLs  that  torment  us,  into  air  ahall 

vanish  all, 
And  the  magic  harp  of  David  soothe  the  haunt- 
ed heart  of  SauL' 
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THE  two  vessels  of  our  expedition,  the 
good  barque  Kelease  of  jBoston,  and 
propeller  Arctic  of  Philadelphia,  haring 
on  board  together  forty  officers  and  men, 
sailed  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1355— by  a  coinci- 
dence, which  cost  some  eflfort  to  bring 
it  about,  precisely  two  years  after  the 
sailine  of  the  party  for  which  they  were 
to  seek.  We  were  detained  for  a  few 
days  off  the  Quarantine,  by  bad  weath- 
er ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  of 
June  that  we  passed  the  Narrows,  and 
got  fairly  out  to  sea. 

I  am  told  that  the  weather,  after  this, 
was  fine ;  but  I  only  know  that,  when 
my  sea- sickness  first  allowed  me  to  walk 
the  deck,  all  traces  of  fine  weather  had 
disappeared.  The  wind  was  fair,  it  is 
true ;  but  we  had  a  succession  of  cold 
fogs,  broken  by  drizzling  rains,  till  we 
got  inside  the  Arctic  circle.  I  remem- 
ber, as  we  were  crossing  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  one  of  these  dreary 
days,  the  barque  nearly  ran  down  a  small 
fisning  smack.  The  propeller,  too,  tow- 
ing blmdly  after,  for  we  were  saving  our 
o(^,  came  down  on  the  skipper  just  as 
he  found  breath  to  congratulate  himself 
tin  escaping  from  om*  consort.  We 
sheered  off  in  time  to  save  him ;  but 
the  unlucky  wight  was  so  frightened, 
that,  not  knowing  what  might  be  coming 
next,  he  seized  a  long  tin  horn,  and  be- 
^an  blowing  a  recheat,  to  which  his  terror 
lent  a  singular  shrillness.  We  heard 
him  at  it  tot  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
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still  soundm^  one  shriek  after  another. 
I  have  an  indistinct  impression,  too,  that, 
just  at  this  time,  the  prospects  of  an 
impending  dissolution  seemed  to  me  a 
very  small  matter  to  make  so  much  noisa 
about,  and  that  I  regarded  his  notes  of 
alarm  as  most  dastardly.  I  was  not  ouij 
sea-sick,  but  wet  and  chilly :  indeed,  we  ' 
suffered  more  from  cold,  I  am  sure,  in 
this  damp  weather,  than  afterwards  in 
the  dry,  sparkling  climate  of  the  Frigid 
zone. 

By  the  time  I  began  to  get  about,  W9 
were  well  advanced  to  the  north.  The 
birds  had  begun  to  assume  an  Arctic 
character ;  the  mother  Carey's  chickens 
gave  place  to  their  relations  the  mole- 
mokes,  birds  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 
their  size;  strange  white  gulls  fiew 
screaming  around  us,  which  the  men  said 
were  kittiwakes;  and  we  passed  num- 
bers of  lar^  black  and  pearl-colored 
divers,  which  our  progress  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  from  their  repast  on  the  float- 
ing sea-weed.  The  thermometer  began 
to  show  quite  a  respectable  degree  of 
cold ;  but,  as  yet,  we  had  sepn  no  ice, 
which,  by  the  way,  gave  no  very  encour- 
aging prospect  of  an  open  season 
anead. 

The  first  ice  we  saw,  was  on  a  Sun- 
day in  June.  It  was  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  loose  floating  fragments,  and  it 
amuses  me  to  remember,  how  carefully 
we  steered  out  of  the  way  of  every 
piece  of  it  that  was  larger  than  a  wash- 
ing-tub.   We  learnt  better  afterwardk. 
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I  have  seen  our  little  Bteamcf  ran  back, 
and  then  butt  away  with  a  full  head  of 
vteam  at  a  projecting  ice  neck,  eight  feet 
thick  and  twenty  yards  wide,  till  the 
masts  quivered,  and  not  a  man  could  keep 
his  legri  unassisted :  but  this  was  not  yet. 
We  saw  another  ice  scene  that  very 
evening.  It  was  an  array  of  broken  and 
water- washed  masses,  floating  about  as 
high  out  of  the  water  as  our  poop  deck ; 
fantastic  shapes,  Ksembling  a  fleet  of 
Cleopatra's  barges,  with  canopies  and 
couches,  and  all  but  their  "adomings.'* 
We  jostled  through  these  and  came  to 
open  sea  again ;  but  that  night  we  had 
a  real  ice  adventure. 

The  barque  was  towing  us  along  with 
a  short  hawser,  when  she  encountered 
a  large  body  of  ice,  that  stopped  her 
way  abruptly.  We  were  in  upon  her 
before  we  were  able  to  loose  the  hawser, 
or  even  put  up  the  helm.  We  **  staved 
^in  one  of  her  quarter  boats" — I  adopt 
the  graphic  language  of  my  companions 
— **  stove  in  her  port  monkey  rail  just 
abaft  the  beam,  and  getting  foul,  carried 
away  her  flying  jib-boom."  The  haw- 
ser, which  held  the  two  vessels  together, 
was  cut ;  we  were  carried  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  our  consort  borne  past  us  to  the 
other.  We  saw  her,  as  she  disappeared 
in  the  fog,  drifting  rapidly  to  the  south- 
ward, in  the  midst  of  a  great  white  raft, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
extricate  herself.  This  was  the  ice ! 
No  mistake  about  it  this  time.  Great 
fragments  of  it  had  fallen  on  our  decks, 
as  it  reared  itself  above  our  bulwarks. 
Except  upon  the  outer  surface,  it  was 
as  hard  as  the  best  specimens  of  a 
New  England  ice  cart;  perhaps  a  little 
emerald-colored,  but  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  taint  of  salt. 

The  noise  attendant  on  this  perform- 
ance was  terrific,  and,  I  may  confess, 
that  it  disturbed  our  nerves  while  it 
lasted;  but  we  battered  and  thumped 
at  it  with  commendable  spirit,  till  we 
succeeded  in  escaping  into  open  water. 
Here  the  next  day  we  were  joined  by 
our  consort,  looking,  like  ourselves,  a  lit- 
tle the  worse  for  her  night's  **  spreagh," 
but  not  materially  injured. 

Schoolmaster  expeiience  advised  us 
not  to  employ  the  tow-line  after  this  les- 
son. Our  vessels  parted  company,  there- 
fore, and  orders  were  given  us  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Ldevely,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Disco.  As  we  had 
fair  winds,  and  plenty  of  them,  at  first, 
all  hands  were  elated  with  the  prospect 
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of  spending  the  4th  of  July  in  port.  In 
fact,  we  were  so  full  of  plans,  at  on« 
time,  for  celebrating  it  in  due  form,  that 
the  crew  could  harcUy  be  induced  to  turn 
into  their  bunks.  The  whole  of  the 
short  twilight,  which  now  separated  oar 
days,  these  great  children  were  upon 
the  forecastle,  discussing  schemes  of 
frolic,  and  exchanging  their  small  stores 
of  learning  about  Sie  character  and 
habits  of  tlie  Greenlanders. 

But  calm  succeeded  calm,  one  after 
another,  and  the  4th  and  the  5di  of  July 
found  us  still  in  Davis's  strait,  out  of 
spirits  and  out  of  temper.  We  had 
wished  not  to  use  our  coal  before  attain- 
ing our  field  of  search ;  but  on  the  5th 
of  July,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
on  board,  our  engineer  reported  that 
the  engine  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  exercise.  So,  by  noou:  we  had 
passed  the  Whole  Fish  Islands,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  were  steam- 
ing gallantly  up  Lievelv  harbor— -our 
consort,  the  Release,  having  arrived 
just  five  hours  before  us. 

Glad  as  we  were  to  drop  anchor,  I 
must  own  Uiat  Lievely,  in  a  snow  storm, 
with  its  gray  rocks,  and  pitch-covered 
houses,  all  dripphig  with  their  own  dirty 
sweat,  is  not  a  cheerful  sight  Still, 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  Danish  posses- 
sions in  north  Greenland,  and  contains 
150  Esquimaux,  and  about  double  that 
number  of  dogs.  These  last  came 
down  to  the  beach  in  a  body  the  night 
of  our  arrival,  and  howled  a  welcome 
at  us  through  the  snew  all  ui^ht. 

It  is  hero  that,  without  a  smgle  asso- 
ciate beyond  his  immediate  household, 
resides  the  Herr  Inspector  Olrik,  a  truly 

ftllant  and  accomplished  gentleman. — 
am  younff,  I  live  in  the  United  States, 
who  can  teU  what  future  may  be  in  store 
for  me?  The  inspector  generalship 
of  north  Greenland,  like  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  is  an  office  nei- 
ther to  be  sought  for  nor  declined.  But 
my  mind  is  made  up,  fellow-citizefis, 
that  I  shall  never  accept  the  office — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  inspectorship — so 
long  as  my  party  services  can  claim  for 
me  the  dignity  of  light  house- keeper 
on  our  Nantucket  south  shoal. 

We  left  Lievely  on  the  9th  of  July, 
having  staid  there  three  days,  and,  with 
a  Danish  pilot  on  board,  directed  our 
course  north  through  the  Waigat.  We 
intended  adding  to  our  stock  of  fuel 
from  the  coal  mines  which  Captain  In- 
glefield  found  there,  and  which  he  d^- 
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scribes  as  furnishing  coal  of  cxcelleat 
quality,  and  very  easily  worked.  We, 
however,  were  unable  to  test  this  state- 
ment ;  for  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  we 
could  not  find  the  place.  We  even  lost 
sight  of  our  consort  with  the  pilot  on 
board,  and  were  obliged  to  shift  for  our- 
selves. I  may  remark  in  this  place, 
without  egotism,  that  I  never  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  mortals  who  master 
everything  in  six  easy  lessons;  and, 
however  great  the  temptation  to  impose 
upon  one  so  completely  at  my  mercy  as 
the  reader,  I  must  aclmit  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  science  of  navi- 
gation, and,what  is  more,  have  no  cartlilv 
desire  to.  This  is  my  reason  for  not  di- 
lating fully  now  upon  the  terrors  of  a  lee 
shore.    Of  course  it  is  unpleasant  for  a 

Eerson,  desirous  of  taking  a  sail,  to  have 
is  excursion  interrupted  by  being  blown 
violently  against  the  land  ;  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  position  are  also  mate- 
rially heightened,  if  a  fine  surf  is  at  hand 
to  break  over  his  vessel  as  soon  as  she 
ceases  to  float.  Now,  if  we  add,  that 
the  sea  and  surf  together  are  enough 
to  tear  his  vessel  to  pieces,  and  that  an 
Arctic  fog  makes  **  an  ugly  night  to  swim 
in,"  a  well  regulated  mind  may  safely 
pronounce  the  situation  unsatisfactory. 
Now,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Waigat, 
we  had  a  narrow  channel,  a  mere  pot- 

Eourri  of  ice  and  water,  a  head  wind  to 
eat  up  against,  bergs  all  around  us,  and 
a  fofi;  so  dense,  that  the  man  at  the 
wheel  could  not  see  the  man  on  the 
lookout. 

The  experienced  reader  would  of 
course  su^cest  signal  guns.  There  was 
not,  probably,  along  the  whole  desolate 
coastfOr  the  icebergs  that  formed  its  fron- 
tier, a  single  living  soul  to  hear  them. 

I  think  the  Arctic  was  three  days 
beating  about  among  the  bergs,  running 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  before  we 
got  out  of  the  scrape.  On  coming  once 
more  into  Baffin's  Bay,  we  were  joined  by 
the  Release,  and  sailed  in  her  company 
to  Upemavik.  The  barque,  although 
unable,  like  ourselves,  to  stop  at  Ingle- 
field's  coaling  ground,  had  stopped  at 
Havoc  Island,  and  obtained  some  coal 
there ;  but,  a  gale  coming  up,  and  there 
being  no  anchorage,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  without  getting  as  much  as 
she  wished.  What  she  did  get  was  sur- 
&ce  coal,  and  of  inferior  quality,  no 
doubt,  to  that  found  lower  down.  It 
seemed  to  be  imperfectly  formed,  was 
of  a  brown  color,  and  fiflod  with  small 


? articles  of  what  I  took  to  be  amber, 
'he  grain  of  the  wood  could  be  plainly 
distinguished  through  it,  and,  in  some 
pieces,  there  were  interesting  marks  of 
branches  and  of  leaves. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  July,  as  our 
consort  and  ourselves  were  sailing  along 
towards  Upemavik,  we  saw  two  ves- 
sels on  our  port  bow,  apparently  on  the 
opposite  tack  from  ourselves.  No  soon- 
er did  they  see  us,  however,  than  they 
turned  about  and  headed  directly  to- 
wards us.  We  said,  at  once,  that  they 
hud  news  of  Dr.  Kane's  pai*ty,  and  even 
dared  to  hope  that  they  might  have 
some  of  the  missing  ones  themselves  on 
board.  Our  expectations  were  height- 
ened when,  at  about  throe  miles  distance 
from  us,  each  vessel  sent  off  a  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  us  sooner  than 
the  light  and  baffling  winds  would  bear 
the  larger  crafts. 

We  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  two  ships  turned  out  to  be  two 
whalers,  the  Lord  Gambler  and  the  Mes- 
senger, commanded  by  two  brothers 
Simpson,  of  Aberdeen,  I  think,  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  had  run  down 
to  beg  news  of  the  civilized  world,  from 
which  they  had  been  absent  two  years. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  new  faces  and 
hear  English  spoken  by  other  than  our 
own  over-familiar  voices ;  and  we  were 
really  glad  to  see  them,  in  spite  of  our 
disappointment  We  gave  them  plenty 
of  newspapers,  and  the  last  intelhgenoe 
from  Sebastopol,  then,  as  now,  not  quite 
taken  ;  and,  on  their  part,  they  told  us 
that  Melville  Bay  was  so  packed  with 
ice,  that  all  the  whalers  had  turned  back 
in  despair ;  and  that  for  us  to  attempt  to 
do  better,  would  be  to  confront  dan^r 
to  no  purpose.  As  we  wore  conversmg 
thus,  the  wind  freshened ;  and  as  neither 
they  nor  ourselves  could  afford  to  lose 
time,  we  shook  hands  and  went  each  his 
way. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Upema- 
vik. It  was  a  cold,  raw  day,  a  heavy 
sea  running,  a  cutting  wind,  and  harsh, 
drifting  snow.  We  did  not  oome  to  an- 
chor, and  the  vessels  wei-e  kept  beating 
about  while  the  captains  visited  the  vil- 
la^. I  have  said  that  I  was  not  favor- 
ably impressed  with  Lievely :  but  it  was 
the  palace  of  art  compared  with  this 
place,  its  howling  dogs,  and  heaps  of 
nltli.  Upemavik  has  no  good  an- 
chorage. A  whaler  had  been  driven 
ashore  there  only  two  days  before  our 
arrival 
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At  first  I  thought  there  were  odIj 
three  houses  in  the  Tillage,  besides  the 
church,  goyemor*8  mansion,  and  oil 
house ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  the 
yarious  little  burrows  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  we  had  taken  for  doe  hutches, 
were  the  dwellings  of  professmg  Chris- 
tians. Captain  Hartstein  and  myself 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
which  overlooks  the  town,  and  from  it 
could  see  Melville  Bay,  and  the  great 
pack  stretching  away  like  a  vast  prairie, 
covered  with  snow  as  far  as  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  best  Chevalier  glass,  could 
reach.  We  thought  we  saw  an  opening, 
and  the  captain  determined  to  try  it. 
That  afternoon  we  were  fast  in  the  pack. 
So  much  has  been  said  of  the  ice  up 
here,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
to  describe  it ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if 
the  winter  traveler  upon  the  Camden 
and  Amboy,  or  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more rail-roads,  will  imagine  the  winter 
ice  he  crosses  op  the  Delaware  or  Sus- 
quehannah  rivers  to  be  a  few  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  and  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  thickness  under  foot,  with  the 
lidges  that  the  cakes  make  in  piling 
one  upon  another,  to  be  two  or  three 
times  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  he 
will  have  quite  a  good  idea  of  the  sum- 
mer ice  in  Melville  Bay.  The  great 
pack  is  of  almost  limitless  extent,  and 
m  general  appearance,  may,  perhaps, 
best  be  likened  to  a  rugged  and  snow- 
oovered  country,  with  icebergs  for  moun- 
tains, and  with  black  looking  rivers  run- 
ning through  it  These  last  are  techni- 
cally called  leads :  they  are  constantly 
opening  and  closing  again  under  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  tides.  Any 
unfortunate  craft  which  may  be  sailing 
in  a  closinff  lead,  is  said  to  be  "nipt." 

I  remember  very  well  the  first  nip  we 
experienced.  It  was  a  clear,  calm  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  sitting  upon  deck  writing 
my  journal,  when  I  heard  a  sort  of  hum- 
mmg,  like  the  swarming  of  bees.  While 
we  were  conversing  about  it,  it  grew 
louder  and  louder.  Soon  it  rose  to  a 
howl,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  gave  place  to 
a  crashing  and  roaring  sound,  quite  su- 

Eematuru.  At  the  same  time,  the  vessel 
ogan  to  creak,  and  groan,  and  utter  all 
manner  of  unseemly  sympathetic  noises, 
while  the  ice,  which  pressed  against  her 
sides,  began  to  break  off,  falling  over, 
one  piece  upon  another,  till  the  upper 
layer  rose  nearly  as  high  as  her  bul- 
warks. The  vessel  now  straining  more 
and  more,  I  looked  for  nothing  but  our 


destruction,  when  suddenly*  the  pres- 
sure becoming  still  greater,  she  gave  a 
spring  and  rose  completely  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. After  a  while  the  ice  separated,  and 
we  were  let  down  again  ;  but  while  the 
pressure  lasted,  there  was  not  a  door  on 
the  ship  that  would  shut,  the  vessel  was 
so  keeled  over  that  walldng  the  deck 
was  like  going  up  and  down  a  hill,  while 
the  pitch  was  squeezed  from  out  the 
seams  like  mud-pudding  between  a 
child's  fingers.  I  remember  thinking, 
at  the  time,  I  should  never  forget  this 
fearful  adventure. 

Yet  the  old  hands  predicted  that  tiiis 
was  but  a  trifle  to  what  we  should  en- 
counter ;  and  so  I  found  it.  We  scarcely 
ever  passed  two  days,  while  we  were  in 
MelvUle  Bay,  without  such  a  *'  nip"  as 
this;  while,  sometimes,  the  ice  would 
heap  high  above  our  bulwarks,  and  in 
such  weight  that  there  was  danger  of 
our  being  pressed  under  it  instead  of 
being  wedged  upwards.  All  hands  were 
not  more  than  enough  to  clear  it  away 
as  it  accumulated.  Indeed,  on  one 
memorable  night,  we  were  all  of  us  con- 
fident we  must  go  down  if  the  nip  con- 
tinued much  longer.  Several  of  our 
timbers  gave  way;  but  the  noise  they 
made  in  breaking  was  so  completely 
drowned  by  the  crashing  of  the  ice,  that 
none  knew  of  the  accident  till  next  morn- 
ing. 

I  have  already  said  that  Captain  Hart- 
stein was  not  convinced  by  the  unfavor- 
able reports  of  the  discomfited  whalers, 
but  determined  to  push  on,  in  spite  of 
Melville  Bay  and  its  bugbears.  We 
went  up  aloft  and  espied,  from  the  mast- 
head, a  small  load,  which  we  were  able 
to  pursue  for  some  distance  into  the 
heart  of  the  pack.  One  afternoon,  while 
anchored  at  the  foot  of  this  lead,  our 
excellent  engineer  and  myself  took  a 
boat  and  rowed  over  to  a  small  island, 
which  was  near  us,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  eg^s.  We  hunted  sedulously, 
regardless  of  fatigue — found  no  eggs — 
but  started  a  large  flock  of  eider — fired 
at  them,  and  missed.  We  had  a  long 
pull  back,  amidst  rain  and  sleet,  to  be 
welcomed  by  congratulations  on  our 
fisherman's  luck.  Even  at  this  lapse  of 
time,  I  find  pleasure  in  remembering 
how  soon  our  companions  shared  the 
luck  they  laughed  at.  Seal  abound  in 
these  open  leads,  and,  for  a  long  while 
after  this  date,  it  was  difficult  to  sleep 
at  ni^ht,  owing  to  the  constant  excited 
rushings  to  the  cabin  of  volunteer  sports 
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men  for  anns  to  slay  them  witli.  **  Stew- 
ard !  steward !  my  rifle  I  Quick  !  right 
under  the  bows  ho  is !  Now — keep 
quiet—"  Pop.  "Missed,  S.T'  **Hit 
him,  but  he's  sunk  !"  •*  Don't  hit  him 
again  when  he  comes  up — you'll  hurt 
hmi !"  We  had  plenty  of  this  rude 
badinage,  for,  in  all  a  month,  we  got  but 
one  single  seal,  and  that  a  young  one. 
We  found  his  meat  pretty  good  eating, 
though  oily.  Seal  steaks,  in  fact,  we  be- 
came quite  fond  of,  though  the  flavor  was 
about  as  near  to  cod-liver  oil  as  to  veni- 
son. Decidedly  the  best  game  of  Mel- 
ville Bay,  however,  was  the  little  auk,  a 
bird  about  the  size  of  our  rail,  and  look- 
ing very  much  like  a  teal,  with  a  sharp 
biU.  We  dispatched  hundreds  of  these 
nightly ;  and  so  secure  was  the  solitude 
of  the  region,  that  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  stop  to  pick  up  our  wounded 
burds,  or  those  which  fell  at  any  distance, 
but  would  collect  them  on  our  way  home 
along  the  same  lead,  some  hours  after- 
wards. These  poor  little  auks  are  h^d 
to  kill ;  and,  at  the  close  of  an  evening's 
sport,  it  was  common  to  find  large  flocks 
of  the  wounded  ones,  unable  to  fly, 
herding  together  under  the  lee  of  the 
ice.  Such  was  our  compassionate  fond- 
ness, that  we  would  bear  down  and  shoot 
them  over  again  from  mere  pity.  They 
are  delicious  eating.  We  eat  them  stuff- 
ed and  roasted,  in  pot-pics,  with  pork, 
split  and  broiled,  for  breakfast,  and  in 
salmi.  The  salmi  of  auks'  breasts  is  a 
dish  wortlij'  of  Ude  himself. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  gour- 
met,  I  must  also  mention  the  dovekie,  a 
little  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  teal,  jet 
black,  with  two  white  epaulettes  on  its 
shoulders,  and  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
— not  crimson — legs.  He  is  generally 
to  be  found  along  the  edges  of  leads, 
or  at  the  foot  of  iceberg,  where  the 
shrimps  assemble,  on  which  he  feeds. 
He  is  a  diver  (as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
water-fowl  up  here),  and  very  hard  to 
hit.  Whatever  your  luck  may  be,  the 
dovekie  always  dives ;  but  if  yoU  have 
hit  him,  you  see  at  once  his  little  feet, 
in  their  red  silk  stockings,  shinine  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  bird 
tastes  and  looks  very  much  like  the  teal 
An  Arctic,  viz.,'  a  hungry  man,  can 
readily  eat  two  for  dinner. 

The  eider  duck,  the  brant  goose, 
and  the  greater  auk,  also  deserve  an 
honorable  mention;  but  they  all  sink 
into  insignificance  before  the  incom- 
parable ptarmigan.    This  bird,  about 


the  size  of  a  grouse,  with  meat  hav- 
ing the  delicate  flavor  of  the  par- 
tridge, combined  with  the  utmost  juici- 
ness, is  far  superior  to  any  other  Arctic 
bird.  It  feeds  on  the  deUcate  blossoms 
of  the  little  willow.  As  it  lives  on\he 
high  ground,  and  never  comes  to  the 
sea-shore,  we  shot  none  ourselves,  but 
obtained  them  through  the  Esquimaux, 
who  would  gladly  sell  the  result  of  a 
day's  hunting  for  two  or  three  ship's 
biscuit. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact,  that  we  never 
got  them  with  the  trail  in ;  and  remark- 
ing upon  the  fact  to  Mr.  Olrik,  the  Da- 
nish Inspector  at  Lievely,  he  told  me 
that  an  Esquimaux,  on  shooting  one, 
always  tore  it  open  and  devoured  the 
entrails  while  still  warm.  **  These  are 
the  delicacy  to  him ;  the  rest  of  the  bird 
he  regards  as  offal,  in  comparison,  and 
can  afford  to  sell  it  to  you  cheap." 
**  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum." 

I  hope  that  my  brother  sports- 
men of  these  more  temperate  hunting- 
grounds  are  not  too  much  overcome 
with  envy  at  the  well-filled  game-bags 
of  our  party.  From  the  days  of  Nim- 
rod — so  the  Irish  chronicles  tell  us,  and 
who  would  ask  better  evidence  of  what 
sounds  so  true  ? — ^from  the  days  of 
Nimrod,  even  until  now,  it  has  been  our 
privilege,  and  we  have  exercised  it  as 
liberally  as  the  quack  doctors  who  share 
it  with  us,  to  publish  only  our  successes. 
To  be  very  honest,  however,  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  story  :  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  record  our  failures:  labori- 
ously stalked  seals,  bobbing  down  holes 
in  the  ice  just  as  we  came  within  rifle 
range,  after  crawling  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  on  knees  and  abdomen  through  the 
slush ;  bears,  fired  at  and  missed,  no  one 
could  guess  why,  heavy-haunched  fel- 
lows that  distanced  us  ignominously 
when  we  attempted  to  give  chase  to 
them : — and  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  in  the  shape  of  unnumbered  cold 
duckmgs  and  well-laughed- at  tumbles. 

The  navigation  of  Melville  Bay  is  after 
its  own  kind  and  no  other.  Sometimes 
the  nips  would  squeeze  us  like  a  shell- 
bark  between  a  pair  of  nut-crackers  : 
sometimes  all  hands  were  out  on  the  ice, 
towinff  like  the  horses  of  a  canal  boat : 
sometimes  we  would  make  a  hard  mile 
a  day  by  planting  anchors  in  the  ice 
ahead,  and  dragging  ourselves  up  to 
them  by  the  capstan ;  all  hands  at  work, 
from  the  captain  to  the  ship's  cook.  At 
other  times  we  would  get  up  steam,  and, 
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except  that  we  might  have  to  butt  our 
way  through  one  or  two  projecting 
tongues  of  ice,  we  would  have  an  unin- 
terrupted run  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
on  a  stretch. 

All  this  time  Captain  Hortstcin  kept 
the  deck  with  untiring  energy,  conning 
the  ships,  and  selecting  the  most  favor- 
able leads  himself.  I  don't  think  he 
slept  during  this  period  of  our  cruise 
more  than  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  His  arm  was  in  a  sling,  as  he 
had  received  a  severe  injury  in  gettinff 
out  coal  in  the  Waigat,  where,  as  usu^ 
with  him,  he  was  bent  upon  proving  ho 
oould  do  more  hard  work  than  any  two 
other  men.  At  last  he  fell  down  the 
companion  ladder  and  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  some  of  his  junior  officers  thought 
tliat  now,  at  least,  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  show  their  skill  in  conning. 
But  they  reckoned  without  their  host. 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody  he  limped 
on  deck,  ordered  a  rope  to  be  tied  round 
his  body,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  couple  of 
siulors  was  hoisted,  to  the  mast-head, 
^m  which  point  he  gave  his  orders  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Perched  up 
in  a  sort  of  tub,  called  the  crow's  nest, 
with  a  bowl  of  soup  sent  up  to  him  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  there  he 
staid  for  thirty-six  hours  on  a  stretch, 
with  the  thermometer  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  rather  than  risk  the  torture  of 
a  second  hoisting.  I  mention  this  fact, 
OS  it  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  a  season  of  more  than 
common  severity,  we  not  only  mado 
higher  northing  than  any  of  the  English 
expeditions  on  this  coast,  but  afterwards 
had  time  to  examine  the  whole  west 
coast  besides,  trying  in  vain  to  push  up 
to  Beechy  Island  through  the  heavy  ice 
of  Lancastor  Sound. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the 
pack,  the  leads  became  wider  and  more 
continuous ;  after  a  time  we  began  to 
see  the  open  water  beyond  us ;  and  in 
one  day  more  we  had  succeeded  in  butt- 
ing through  the  one  or  two  obstructing 
ice-tongues,  and  were  steaming  it  fairly 
out  of  the  Great  Pack,  with  our  consort 
in  tow  after  us.  Up  to  this  time  we  had 
only  considered  ourselves  as  on  the  way 
to  our  scene  of  labor  as  a  searching  ex- 
pedition. Now  at  lost  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  ground;  and  leaving  the 
barque  to  come  on  as  best  she  might,  we 
began  our  work  at  once.  We  ran  so 
dose  alon^  the  shore  that  no  cmm 
could  possibly  escape  detection,  at  the 


same  time  sending  boat  parties  to  ex- 
amine every  prominent  headland  and 
island.  Cape  Hatherton  we  found  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  southward  by 
Lyttieton  Island,  which  we  searched 
carefully.  As  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  last 
letter  from  Upemavik,  had  named  both 
Alexander  and  Hatherton  as  the  proba- 
ble sites  of  cairns,  we  were  disappoint- 
ed at  not  finding  any.  Boats'  crews 
were  afterwards  sent  ashore,  who  ex- 
amined both  of  these  capes  carefully ; 
but  they  could  not  find  as  much  as  the 
remains  of  a  fire.  It  was  discourogmg, 
but  we  pushed  on,  still  examining  care- 
fully as  we  went.  We  were  now,  it 
must  be  remembered,  beyond  the  region 
of  hydrogmphic  surveys.  The  charts 
of  Captain  Inglefield,  which,  heretofore, 
in  spite  of  some  inaccuracies  incident 
upon  a  running  survey,  had  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  us,  no  longer  served 
to  guide,  but  only  added  to  the  bewil- 
donnent  which  our  fluctuating  compasses 
occasioned.  These  old  servanta  were 
home  with  for  some  time,  but  when 
Captain  Hartstein,  to  test  them,  laid 
five  on  the  deck,  and  found  that  no  single 

Eair  pointed  at  all  in  the  same  direction, 
o  packed  them  all  off  in  disgust.  We 
had  little  success  in  obtaining  observa- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of 
our  master,  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Lovell,  and  our 
navigation  up  here  was  rather  blind 
work.  We  were  now  past  the  point 
marked  as  Captain  Inglefield's  highest, 
and  seeing  no  signs  of  the  island  which  he 
named  after  Louis  Napoleon,  came  tothrf 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  only  a 
dirty  iceberg  which  received  that  titie. 
Here  it  was — somewhere  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  79®  N.  Lat — that  Cap- 
tain Hartstein,  who  was  walking  the 
deck,  saw  the  first  thing  that  bore  any 
resemblance  to  a  cairn.  Three  or  four 
stones  appeared  rudely  piled  on  the  top 
of  a  rocky  eminence,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Pelham  Point.  I  was 
one  of  the  party  sent  to  examine  it  On 
landing,  we  found  numerous  small  piles 
of  stones  arranged  in  squares  and  circles, 
but  without  any  apparent  object.  We 
tore  them  do^vn,  but  found  nothing 
under  them.  In  one  place,  however, 
something  like  paint  oil  had  been  spill- 
ed, from  which  we  judged  our  stone- 
pilers  to  have  been  Europeans.  This 
was  enough  to  set  us  on  the  aleil,  when 
we  reached  the  cairn  first  seen  on  the 
Point.  It  proved  to  be  much  smaller 
than  it  appeared  from  the  vessel,  and 
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wns  vory  rudo  in  character;  but  under  it 
ivcre  discovered  four  lucifer  matches, 
two  laid  crosswise*  the  others  point- 
ing due  north ;  also  a  Sharp's  rifle 
bullet,  and  a  small  specimen  bottle, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  Canton  flannel. 
The  cork  had  a  K  cut  on  it,  and  inside 
the  bottle,  lying  on  another  piece  of 
Canton  flannel,  was  a  musquito  covered 
by  a  roll  of  cartridge  paper  ;  this  last, 
probably,  torn  from  the  bullet  we  had 
found.  On  opening  the  paper,  we  de- 
ciphered the  words  **Dr.  Kane — 53," 
evidently  written  with  the  point  of  the 
rifle  bullet — no  other  direction  or  infor- 
mation than  this  :  so  we  went  back  to 
the  vessel.  Captain  Hartstein  went 
ashore  that  evening  in  spito  of  his 
sprained  ankle,  and  examined  the  spot 
himself.  By  his  orders,  parties  scoured 
the  land,  or  rather  rocks,  for  miles 
round,  but  they  found  no  further  traces. 

An  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  hin- 
dered us  from  proceeding  further  to  the 
north ;  so  our  commander  determined  to 
turn  back  and  examine  the  land  to  the 
southward,  again. 

We  had  a  fair  wind  for  running  to  tho 
south,  and  Captain  H.  gave  orders  to 
bank  the  fires,  and  save  our  coal  by  set- 
ting sail. 

Hardly  had  this  order  been  obeyed, 
however,  when  the  wind  failed,  and  we 
found  ourselves,  midway  between  Capes 
Alexander  and  Hatherton,  becalmed  in 
open  sea.  Our  impatience  was  but  little 
Boothed  by  the  beauty  of  tho  afternoon 
(for  it  was  always  either  morning  or 
afternoon  with  us),  and  all  hands  were 
united  in  fault-finding,  at  its  expense. 

Just  then,  the  watch  on  tho  forecastle 
heard  a  strange  sound  on  shore,  resem- 
bling, as  he  thought,  a  human  voice.  Ho 
reported  the  fact  to  the  officer  of  the 
deck,  who  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  pooh- 
pooh  him  on  principle ;  but,  afterwards, 
noting  it  himself,  came  into  the  cabin, 
and  called  us  all  on  deck  to  listen.  For 
some  time,  all  was  silent ;  but,  at  last, 
the  sound  came  again  across  the  water 
— a  long  drawn  D  flat,  with  a  fall  dying 
upon  A.  Wag  it  not  a  bear  ?  Could  it 
be  a  man  ?  Another  long  silence ;  and 
then,  upon  a  slight  puff  of  wind,  it  came 
with  a  swell,  and,  this  time,  there  was  no 
questioning  it.  It  was  a  regular  English 
halloo  I  A  boat  was  lowered,  and,  be- 
fore it  touched  the  water,  was  manned 
with  volunteers.  The  captain  took  the 
tiller,  and,  in  another*  moment,  we  were 
pulling  for  the  shore. 


As  the  distance  from  the  vessel  in- 
creased, and  we  had  no  fresh  hail — still 
descrying  nothing  in  the  quarter  from 
which  the  sound  had  proceeded — we  be- 
gan again  to  discredit  our  senses ;  and 
the  captain  gave  orders  to  the  men  to 
lie  on  their  oars.  But  we  no  sooner  did 
so,  than  the  shout  was  repeated;  and 
again  we  dashed  onwards.  Once  again 
we  rested ;  and  again  we  were  haued, 
more  loudly  than  before.  It  was  clear 
now  that  we  were  watched ;  we  answered 
the  hail  with  a  cheer,  the  men  threw 
their  caps  into  the  air,  and  shouting. 
».  We've  found  them !— rwe've  found 
them!"  plied  their  oars  with  such  re- 
newed vigor,  that,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  hailing  party  was  in  sight 
They — two  men  standing  out  on  a  pro- 
jecting ice  pointy  where  they  had  evi- 
dently stationed  themselves  against  the 
white  background,  in  order  to  be  seen 
from  a  distance — were  dancing  around, 
hugging  each  other,  and  throwing  somer- 
sets, in  tho  extravagance  of  their  joy. 
I  felt  for  our  commander  afterwards: 
all  this  time  he  sat  perfectly  still  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  we  could  only  see 
how  much  he  was  moved,  by  the  twitch- 
ing of  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  ha 
made  the  effort  to  assume  an  uncon- 
cerned smile.  The  moment  tho  figures 
came  in  sight,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his 
eyes ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  look, 
turned  to  a  brother  of  Dr.  Kane's,  who 
was  in  the  boat,  and  saying,  **  Doctor, 
you  are  more  interested  hero  than  I," 
handed  him  the  glass.  Dr.  Kane  looked, 
and  at  once  recognized  "  the  ji^mp." 
They  were  only  Esquimaux !  It  was  a 
grievous  disappointment;  but  Captain 
Hartstein  thought  it  worth  our  while  to 
speak  with  them :  **  If  they  had  never 
seen  a  ship  before,  they  would  not  be  so 
bold." 

They  were  bold,  indeed.  When,  after 
two  miles  more  rowing,  wo  drew  up  to 
the  shore  under  the  point,  they  bound- 
ed into  the  boat  without  a^ign  of  fear, 
slapping  us  on  the  back,  crying  out  loud 
their  brutish  words,  and  taking  seats 
right  along  side  of  us.  They  looked 
strong  and  fierce ;  but  were,  without  ex- 
ception, the  filthiest  human  beings  I 
ever  saw.  They  intimated,  by  signs, 
that  there  was  a  village  of  theirs  in- 
land, and  they  invited  us  by  gestures — 
swaying  their  bodies  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  represent  rowing,  and 
pointing  inland — to  submit  ourselves  to 
their  guidance.    Captain  Hartstein  as- 
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sented,  and,  to  the  creatures'  great  de- 
light, made  signs  to  them  to  pilot  us. 
While  we  were  rowing  in  the  direction 
they  suggested,  they  inspected  all  our 
worldly  goods  and  wearmg  apparel — 
most  of  which  thoy  appeared  to  appre- 
oiate  best  through  the  organ  of  taste. 
They  evinced  a  marked  preference  for 
the  savor  of  pocket  handkerchief  over 
that  of  tobacco,  but,  in  the  end,  rejected 
both.  They  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  had  intercourse  with 
whites;  for  they  knew  the  use  of  the 
spy -glass,  and,  on  my  raising  my  gun 
to  shoot  some  auks,  which  were  swim- 
ming in  the  bay,  both  of  them  stopped 
their  ears  with  their  fingers,  and  ran  to 
the  far  end  of  the  boat.  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  scenery 
through  which  they  led  us.  Passing 
round  an  impending  mountain  crag,  wo 
discovered  ourselves  at  once  inside  an 
enchanted  bay,  about  three  miles  long, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  locked  in  on 
all  sides  by  high  rocks,  and  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  which  the  wind  had  never 
breathed  upon.  In  almost  all  Arctic 
scenery,  one  feels  the  absence  of  trees ; 
but  here  their  place  was  supplied  by  the 
varied  clififs  which  overhung  the  water 
on  all  sides,  and  were  densely  covered 
with  green  mosses.  The  water  was 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless;  its  sur- 
face reflected  the  moss  and  blue  sky ; 
Ihit,  far  below,  we  could  see  weird-look- 
ing plantations  of  tall  seaweed,  waving 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  great 
white  pebbles  on  the  bottom. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  little  auks,  which  were  flying  in 
myriads  around  their  tops,  looked  like 
midges  on  one  of  our  summer  evenings. 
One  of  the  men  compared  their  distant 
cries  to  the  sound  of  our  night  locusts 
at  home. 

We  might  readily  have  forgotten  our 
disappointments,  and  dreamed  ourselves 
away  into  fairy  land,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interruptions  of  our  skin-covered 
friends,  and  the  wonderfully  numerous 
seals,  with  which  it  seemed  a  point  of 
conscience  to  bob  up  their  heads,  stare 
at  us,  and  plunge  down  again  with  a 
splash,  indicative,  I  fear,  of  perturba- 
tion of  mind. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  bay,  we 
touched  a  pebbly  beach,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  through  the 
centre  of  which  flowed  a  fresh  water 
rivulet.  This  led  us  on  to  a  fair  mea- 
dow, upon  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  lake. 


W^  paced  three  miles  along  its  borders, 
over  an  endless  carpet  of  ^y  poppies 
and  other  vnld  flowers,  fonmng  patterns 
upon  the  ^oft  and  pale  ^een  grass,  and 
reached  its  source — a  pinnacled  glacier, 
from  one  of  whose  silver  edges  a  cata- 
ract fell  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  from  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet.  I  had  never 
seen — I  shall  never  see  again — such  a 
lovely  ideal  of  fountain  and  water. 

We  now  became  conscious  of  the 
proximity  of  mankind.  At  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  in  disgusting  contrast  to  all 
surrounding,  stood  seven  small  summer 
tents,  black  with  crusted  grease  and 
dirt  Within,  through  the  open  doors, 
we  could  see  babies  and  pups  l>iug 
together,  on  piles  of  bird -skins.  The 
tents,  the  people,  the  dogs,  the  vat  for 
tanning  skins,  and  the  piles  of  dead  birds 
and  putrid  seal  meat,  made  a  combina- 
tion of  stenches,  which  we  had  smelt 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  came 
m  sight  of  the  village. 

This  was  £tah.  All  the  inhabitants, 
about  thirty  filthy  and  hideous  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  assembled  on  a 
green  mound  in  front  of  the  village,  to 
greet  us,  all  of  them  crying,  with  one 
accord,  **  Hullo !  Hullo  !"  and  then,  with 
a  measured  accent,  "Dokto  Kay  en." 
Our  surprise  was  not  lessened  by  our 
next  finding  that  their  tents  were  of 
canvas,  and  not  of  skins,  and  that  nu* 
merous  articles,  of  unmistakably  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  were  in  their  posses- 
sion. They  had  Goodyear's  india-rubber 
coats,  Guernsey  shirts,  tin  cups,  knives, 
and  plenty  of  wood.  When  tiiey  saw 
us  express  astonishment  at  finding  any 
new  article,  the  natives  would  cry  out, 
"Dokto  Kayen  geef  ;*'  and  if  we,  on 
touching  an  American  article,  said  "  Dr. 
Kane,"  they  would  nod  assent,  and  say, 
**  Eiss,"  which  we  knew,  by  our  expe- 
rience of  the  more  southern  natives,  was 
an  Esquimaux  attempt  at  yes.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  touched  anything  of 
domestic  manufacture,  and  then  said 
Dr.  Kane,  they  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  nahmee  (no). 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  show  us 
everything  they  possessed,  though  ap- 
parentiy  much  uftiid  lest  we  should  take 
away  their  knives,  watching  us  anxious- 
ly, as  long  as  we  were  looking  at  them, 
and  hiding  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
handed  back.  I  wanted  to  copy  the 
trade  stamp  of  a  knife ;  but,  happening 
to  lay  it  down  for  an  instant,  it  was  no- 
where, afterwards,  to  be  found.     Their 
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knives  aud  dogs  were  evidently  more 
valued  than  any  other  of  their  posses- 
«ions.  They  did  not  like  us  to  touch 
the  pups^  and  secreted  them  whenever 
opportunity  offered. 

None  of  the  articles  we  found  had  any 
name  upon  them,  except  one  large  white 
linen  shirt,  which  had  the  letters  H.  B. 
prettily  worked  on  the  border.  The 
marking  was  recognized  as  Minorca 
work,  and  we  thus  identified  the  gar- 
ment as  the  property  of  boatswiun 
Henry  Brooks,  Dr.  Kane's  faithful 
henchman  in  both  his  Arctic  voyages, 
who  was  known  to  have  married  his 
wife  from  Port  Mahon. 

We  could  not  make  much  out  of  the 
natives,  as  they  all  jabbered  their  out- 
landish jargon  into  our  ears  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  our  stay  was  protracted,  and 
we  only  reached  the  vessel  as  Mr.  Lov- 
ell,  alarmed  at  our  long  absence,  was 
about  heading  an  armed  party,  to  look 
for  us. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Lovell  was  sent 
ashore  with  another  boat's  crew,  and  one 
of  the  former  party,  to  act  as  guide. 
No  guide  was  needed,  however ;  for  the 
Esquimaux  were  waiting  for  us  on  the 
Hhore,  with  their  invariable  salutation  of 
Hullo !  Dokto  Kayen,  naligak  (chief). 
Mr.  Lovell  (the  sailing  master  of  the 
Arctic)  suggested  that  our  proper  plan 
would  be,  to  take  one  of  the  natives 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  see  if  we  could, 
by  our  Esquimaux  vocabulary,  or  signs 
and  drawings,  squeeze  any  information 
out  of  him.  Mayouk,  a  forward  boy,  of 
about  seventeen,  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  much  frankness,  was  select- 
ed, as  our  most  promising  subject.  The 
Bailors  were  ordered  to  amuse  the  others, 
and  we  set  to  work  upon  him. 

I  see  that  it  would  be  unbearably  te- 
dious for  me  to  enter  into  all  the  meth- 
ods which  we  employed  to  procure  the 
intelligence  we  were  in  quest  of.  Ma- 
youk was  very  quick  in  understanding 
us,  and  equally  ready  in  inventing 
modes  of  conveying  intelligence.  Lead 
pencil  and  paper  were  called  into  re- 
quisition. I  took  out  my  note  book,  drew 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  brig,  and  showed 
it  to  him.  He,  at  once,  said  "Dokto 
Kayen,"  and  pointed  to  the  north.  I 
then  drew  a  reversed  sketch,  and  point- 
ed south.  But  Mayouk,  shaking  his 
head,  began  to  sway  his  body  backward 
and  forward,  to  imitate  rowing,  then 
said  Dokto  Kayen  again,  and  pointed 
south.    On  this,  I  drew  a  whole  fleet  of 


boats,  and  invited  him  to  point  out  how 
many  of  these  he  referred  to.  He  took 
the  pencil  from  my  hand,  and  altered 
the  stems  of  two,  into  sharp-pointed 
ones,  and  then  held  up  two  nngers,  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  of  such. 
I  now  drew  carefully  two  whale  boats : 
he  made  signs  of  approval,  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  was  the  thing ;  and  inconti- 
nently squatting  down,  imitated  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  a  dog-driver, 
cracking  an  imaginary,  whip,  and  cry- 
ing hup-hup-hup,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
After  which  performance,  he  laughed 
immoderately,  and,  again  pointing  south, 
said  Dokto  Kayen.  I  was  not  certain  as 
to  his  meaning ;  but,  on  my  drawing  a 
picture  of  a  dog-team,  he  went  through 
the  whole  performance  afresh,  and 
showed  the  most  extravagant  signs  of 
delight  at  being  understood.  We  found 
out  how  many  dog-sledges,  and  how 
many  men  there  were  or  the  Doctor's 
party,  in  the  same  manner.  We  jam- 
med several  other  natives  separately, 
and  they  all  told  the  same  story ;  nof 
could  we  confuse  them  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  boats ;  they  were  all 
clear  on  that  head.  Nineteen,  they  made 
it — neither  more  nor  less.  We  tried  our 
best  to  make  them  say  that  the  boats 
had  gone  north,  and  the  vessel  south  ; 
but  without  success.  Mayouk,  on  one 
occasion,  being  hard  pressed,  stopped 
his  ears,  so  as,  at  least,  to  secure  him- 
self from  being  supposed  to  assent  to 
what  he  had  not  learning  or  language 
enough  to  controvert.  At  length,  a 
bright  thought  struck  him.  He  ran 
down  to  the  beech,  and  got  two  white 
stones ;  laid  them  on  the  ground,  and, 
pointing  to  the  floating  masses  of  ice  in 
the  bay,  signified  to  us  that  these  repre- 
sented the  ice.  Next,  he  took  a  com- 
mon clay  pipe  of  Mr.  LovelPs,  and, 
pointing  to  the  north,  said,  vomiak 
sooak,  or  big  ship,  "vomiak  sooak, 
Dokto  Kayen."  He  next  pushed  the 
pipe  up  between  the  pebbles,  and  then 
pressed  them  together,  till  the  pipe  was 
crushed.  Lastly,  he  pointed  to  the 
south,  and  began  imitating  the  rowinff 
of  a  boot,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and 
the  hup-hupping  of  a  dog-driver,  vo- 
ciferating at  mtervals,  **  Dokto  Kayen, 
he!  he!  he!"  We  tried  our  best  to 
find  out  how  long  it  had  been  since  the 
Dokto  Kayens  had  left  them — for  it 
was  evident  that  this  was  their  name 
for  the  whole  party ;  but  we  could  not 
make  them  understand.     They  would 
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only  tell  us  that  their  ^est«i  had  been 
with  them  for  some  time.  This  they 
did  by  pointing  to  the  south  ;  nnd  then 
following  the  track  of  the  sun,  till  it 
reached  the  north ;  then,  after  stretch- 
ing themselves  out  on  the  ground,  and 
closing  their  eyes,  as  if  in  sleep,  would 
again  point  to  the  south,  rise  up  and  go 
down  to  the  lake,  pretend  to  wash  their 
faces.  The  gesture  lay  in  pretence 
only,  however,  for  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  washing  of  the  Dokto  Kayens 
as  a  remarkable  religious  observance. 
It  certainly  was  not  one  which  had  been 
practically  ingrafted  into  their  own 
formulary  of  good  works.  These  un- 
sophisticated children  of  tlie  frost  land 
never  wash  off  dirt — for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  of  dirt,  as  such,  they  have  no 
conception  or  idea.  If  their  faces  get 
BO  foul  as  to  clog  their  nostrils,  they 
open  the  air  passages,  just  as  they  clear 
away  the  offal  from  the  door  of  their 
tent,*"when  it  impedes  their  ingress  and 
egress.  On  our  explaining  to  a  woman 
that  we  wished  her  to  wash  her  face, 
she,  at  first,  refused  ;  but,  being  bribed 
with  a  paper  of  needles,  she  caught  a 
bird,  skinned  it,  and,  spitting  on  its  fresh 
bleeding  skin,  polished  her  face  with  it. 
My  friend  Mayouk  had  dirt  on  his  fiico 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  when  I  first 
saw  him.  The  next  time  I  met  him,  I 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  actually  re- 
quested Mayouk  himself  to  send  May- 
ouk to  me.  Two  of  our  sailors  had 
caught  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles, insisted  on  washing  his  face.  He 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  improve- 
ment it  had  made  in  his  appearance :  on 
the  contrary,  ho  was  quite  mortified,  for 
he  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
fellows. 

I  would  like  to  speak  plainly  of  the 
personal  habits  of  these  people,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of 
philosophers  among  us,  who  delight  in 
chanting  the  vices  of  civilization,  and 
dreaming  of  what  man  might  be  if  he 
could  only  get  back  to  a  state  of  nature. 
But  there  are  pictures,  and  life-like  ones, 
that  we  cover  with  a  curtain. 


Improvidence  is  another  trait  of  these 
•*  fresn  children  of  impulse."  Wo  were 
at  their  village  as  late  as  the  19th  of 
August.  Yet  although  the  auks  were 
flying  round  them  in  such  quantities  that 
one  man  could  have  been  able  to  catch  a 
thousand  an  hour,  they  had  not  enough 


prepared  for  winter  to  last  two  days. 
They  were  all  dij?gustingly  fat,  and  al- 
ways eating — perhaps  an  average  ration 
of  18  lbs.  per  diem — ^yet  they  had  lost 
seven  by  starvation  during  the  last  win- 
ter, though  relieved,  as  far  as  we  could 
make  it  out,  by  the  Dokto  Kayens. 

They  suffer  dreadfully  from  cold,  too, 
yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent 
peat  which  they  might  dig  during  the 
summer.  They  know  its  veJue  as  fuel, 
and  are  simply  too  lazy  to  stack  it  The 
little  auk,  which  forms  their  principal 
food,  may  be  said  also  to  be  their  only 
fuel.  Indeed  it  quite  fills  the  place 
which  the  seal  holds  among  the  more 
southern  Esquimaux.  Their  clothes 
are  lined  with  its  skins,  they  bum  the 
fat,  and,  setting  aside  the  livers  and 
hearts,  to  be  dried,  and  consumed  as 
bonbons  during  the  winter,  tliey  eat  the 
meat  and  intestines  cooked  and  raw, 
both  cold  and  at  blood  heat.  I  remem- 
ber one  night  a  child  woke  up  crying 
with  cold  feet.  His  mother  reached  out 
to  one  side  of  the  tent,  took  up  a  pair  of 
birds,  killed  them,  skinned  them,  turned 
the  skins  inside  out,  and  drew  them, 
while  still  warm,  on  to  his  feet,  to  serve 
as  stockings,  pulling  his  little  boots  on 
over  them. 

They  are  very  hospitable ;  the  minute 
wo  arrived  all  hands  bejran  to  catdi 
birds,  and  prepare  them  for  us.  Tear- 
off  the  skins  with  their  teeth,  they 
stripped  the  breasts  to  be  cooked,  and 
presented  us  with  the  juicy  entrails  and 
remaining  portions  to  eat  raw,  and  star 
our  appetites.  The  viands  did  not  look 
inviting  to  us  who  had  witnessed  their 
preparation ;  but  they  appeared  so  hurt 
at  our  refusing  to  eat,  that  we  had  to  ex- 
plain, that  it  was  not  cooked,  but  raw 
birds  wo  wanted.  This  was  satisfactoiy. 
They  set  out  at  once  to  catch  some  wr 
us ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  three  of  them 
were  on  their  way  down  to  our  boat, 
loaded  with  birds. 

Their  way  of  catchinff  them  is  peon- 
liar.  They  havo  smdl  scoop  nets, 
attached  to  long  poles,  not  unlike  those 
used  for  catching  entomological  speci- 
mens. A  man  will  take  one  of  these, 
and  having  stripped  off  his  jumper,  and 
tied  its  sleeves  so  that  ho  may  use  it  as 
a  sack,  will  lay  himself  down  on  the  hiH 
side  and  net  the  birds,  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  as  they  fly  over,  cramming^em 
into  his  jumper  as  fast  as  caught.  When 
he  has  got  enough,  he  proceeds  deliber- 
ately to  kill  them,  taking  them  put  one 
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hj  one,  and  biting  their  heads;  or,  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  take  their  lives  at 
once,  merely  locking  their  wings.  We 
saw  piles  of  auks  lying  about  the  village 
in  this  condition. 

They  have  no  regular  hours  for  meals 
or  sleep,  but  each  sleeps,  wakes,  and 
eats,  as  best  pleases  him.  I  don't  know 
anything  which  impressed  one  more 
forcibly  with  the  disgusting  nearness  of 
man  to  the  brutes,  than  to  see  a  human 
being  thus  wake  from  sleep,  stretch  out 
bis  hand,  seize  a  bird,  and,  after  devour- 
ing it  raw  like  a  wolf,  turn  over  and 
go  to  sleep  again.  And  yet  they  are 
Bot  wanting  in  courtesy  of  quite  an 
elevated  character.  Mrs.  Mitek,  the 
wife  of  a  chief,  apologized  to  me  for  her 
seenjing  want  of  hospitality  on  one 
occasion ;  and  explained  to  me  by  most 
expressive  signs,  and  no  inconsiderable 
exposure  of  her  person,  that  she  hoped 
she  was  about  to  present  the  house  of 
Mitek  with  an  heir.  She  was  as  fortu- 
nate as  she  hoped ;  for  I  saw  her,  not 
quite  an  hour  alter,  walking  about  with  a 
"  fine  boy,"  both  parties  looking  as  un- 
concerned as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
happened  to  either.  The  small  animal 
was  the  image  of  his  father,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  costume  similar  in  cut  and 
color  to  that  of  the  great  chief — boots, 
breeches,  and  jumper,  all  complete — the 
only  difference  being,  that  the  skin  of 
the  white  fox  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  bear. 

They  always  take  off  their  clothes 
on  going  in  to  sleep  ;  and  men,  women, 
and  children  all  lie  cuddled  up  together 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  If  you  come 
on  them,  suddenly,  in  this  plight,  they 
are  not  the  least  abashed,  but  will  po- 
litely offer  to  make  room  for  you  to  join 
tlie  group.  It  is  well,  however,  to  accept 
these  hospitalities  with  some  reserve ; 
Bums  had  not  slept  in  an  Etah  hut,  or  be 
would  never  have  sung  of  that  so/f/ary 
•*  beastie"  on  the  lady's  bonnet. 

I  was  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
conversation  of  these  Esquimaux  corre- 
sponded with  their  habits.  But  I  may 
as  well  caution  civilized  navigators  to 
have  a  care  of  their  language  in  strange 
lands,  seeing  how  liable  they  are  to  be 
registered  as  authorities.  I  was  shocked 
exceedingly  by  certain  words  of  friend 
Mayouk,  which  he  referred,  like  every- 
tiiing  elae,  to  *'  Dokto  Kayen."  It 
comforted  me,  afterwards,  to  find  that 
this  name  had  been  adopted  as  the  de- 
signation of  the  entire  Grinncll  party, 


with  a  view  to  the  chance  of  a  rescue 
expedition. 

This  excellent  precaution,  however, 
caused  us  some  painful  misapprehensions 
in  other  respects ;  one  of  the  natives, 
for  instance,  placed  his  hands  on  his 
stomach  and  laid  down,  gi-oaning  as  if 
in  pain  :  he  then  imitated  the  driving  of 
dogs,  and  pointing  to  the  south,  said 
*•  Dokto  Kayen."  We  interpreted  this 
pantomime  to  signify  the  mortal  illness 
of  the  doctor,  and,  indeed,  we  found  after- 
wards that  the  story  was  true,  except 
as  to  person.  It  was  poor  Ohlsen,  who 
had  been  wounded  on  the  painful  sledge 
journey  of  Kane's  party,  and  died 
shortly  after  they  left  this  place. 

I  was  three  times  ashore  at  Etah ;  th^ 
last  time  was  with  Capt.  H.,  who  wished 
to  hear  for  himself.  I  brought  Mayouk 
to  him,  and  put  him  through  a  cros^- 
examination,  which  he  stood  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  perfectiy  satisfactory  ;  he 
even  showed  the  captain  a  hill  which 
overlooked  the  bay,  and  explained  by 
signs,  that,  when  Doctor  Kane's  party 
left,  he  went  up  to  the  top  and  watched 
them  going  to  the  south,  till  they  dis- 
appeared behind  a  point,  when  he  came 
down  again  crying. 

Though  all  the  natives  had  told  us 
that  Dr.  Kane's  party  had  gone  south- 
wards after  leaving  their  settlement, 
still  wo  were  far  from  certain  that  they 
had  continued  their  progress  in  that 
direction,  and  Captain  Hartstein  was 
for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  wo  ought  to  pursue — whether 
we  should  return  at  once  to  Upernavik 
by  our  old  track,  or  run  across  the 
bay  and  examine  its  western  coast.  He 
finally  determined  on  the  latter,  believ- 
ing that,  if  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  had 
gone  down  the  eastern  coast,  they  would 
by  this  time  either  have  been  lost  in 
Melville  Bay,  or  safely  arrived  at  Uper- 
navik ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
had  tried  to  reach  the  Englisn  fleet  in 
Lanca^er  Sound,  being  ignorant  of  its 
desertion,  they  might  be  thero  now  in  a 
starving  condition. 

Wo  reached  Cape  Alexander  vrithout 
any  incident  worthy  of  note,  and,  after 
searching  its  barren  rocks  to  no  purpose, 
built  a  cairn  and  in  it  deposited  the  re- 
cord of  our  want  of  success.  We  next 
ran  down  to  Sutherland  Island,  took  up 
our  now  useless  flagstaff,  and  tore  down 
the  cairn  we  had  placed  there  on  our 
way  up.  There  was  a  poor  little  white 
fox  watclung  us  from  the  rocks  ^abov^Tp 
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while  we  were  at  work,  evidentJy  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  meant  Ho  came  so 
closo  that  we  could  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  boat  hook,  but  we  let  him 
alone ;  we  were  not  short  of  provisions, 
and  had  no  time  to  convert  him  into  a 
specimen. 

We  pushed  on  through  rain  and  fog 
to  Hackluyt  Island,  where  we  found  our 
comrades  of  the  Release  and  spent  a 
few  hurried  hours  in  their  company. 

The  red  snoWj  that  Dr.  Kane  has  de- 
scribed in  his  narrative,  was  abundant 
here,  and  wherever  between  the  ledges 
^  of  the  rock  there  was  a  chance  for  soil, 
a  tiny  little  horse  radish  sprang  up  am- 
bitiously through  the  frost,  with  leaves 
no  bigger  than  your  thumb-nail.  The 
miniature  plant,  flower,  root  and  all 
might  have  filled  a  very  moderate  tea- 
cup. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  tell  of  our 
eflfbrts  to  find  Captain  Inglefielcrs  Es- 

?uimaux  settlement  in  Whale  Sound, 
t  was  the  old  story  of  fog  and  drizzle, 
ice  and  sleet.  We  gave  it  up,  and, 
taking  the  Release  in  tow,  bent  our 
course  for  Lancaster  Sound. 

We  had  on  board  the  monumental 
tablet  which  Lady  Franklin  had  sent  to 
be  erected  at  Beechy  Island,  the  last 
known  anchorage  of  poor  Sir  John*s 
missing  party.  Our  captain  seemed  re- 
solved on  executing  her  commission, 
and  it  was  well  understood  on  board, 
that,  if  we  could  only  get  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  spot,  a  sledge  party 
would  be  dispatched  over  the  ice  to 
reach  it.  But  the  ice,  the  everlasting 
ice  !  We  were  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  off  when  it  caught  us.  It  was 
heavier  than  any  we  had  seen  even  in 
Melville  Bay.  For  some  days  it  held 
us  like  flies  in  amber,  in  spite  of  sails 
with  now  and  then  a  puff  to  fill  them, 
and  all  the  steam  that  Newell  could 
raise  in  his  boiler.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
mercy  that  a  gale  caught  us  at  last,  or 
we  might  have  been  there  still.  We 
drove  before  it,  the  ice  keeping  us  com- 
pany as  if  loth  to  lose  us,  and  finding 
that  we  could  not  reach  Cape  Isabella, 
made  a  detour  to  Possession  Bay.  As 
we  neared  Possession  Bay,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  accompanying  a  boat's 
crew  to  examine  a  small  inlet  which 
was  in  sight,  a  little  to  the  north.  We 
ran  in  as  close  as  seemed  prudent  with 
the  steamer,  and  rowed  the  rest  of  the 
way.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  half  a 
mile  off;  it  turned  out  to  be  at  least  six 


miles  and  a  bittock.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  height  of  the  coast 
and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  had 
deceived  us.  I  remember  once  a  party 
set  out,  dragging  a  boat  with  them,  to 
reach  some  islands  apparently  about 
four  miles  off.  They  tramped  over  the 
snow  for  fifteen  WIes,  and,  after  cross- 
ing several  wide  leads,  found  themselves 
as  far  off  as  ever.  They  got  back  to 
the  vessel  about  midnight  thoroughly 
exhausted.  Our  little  pull  was  a  trifle 
in  comparison  ;  for  wo  found  at  the  end 
of  our  six  miles  or  so,  that  the  bay  was 
no  bay  at  all.  Still,  we  clambered 
round  the  glaciers  and  ploughed  our 
way  through  an  odd  Arctic  formation  of 
veritable  quicksand  all  over  the  neigh- 
boring shore.  We  found  bear  tracks  in 
plenty,  but  no  signs  of  men.  When  we 
got  back  to  our  boat,  we  found  by  the 
tracks  in  the  fresh  fallen  snow  that  a 
she  bear  and  her  cub  had  been  paying 
us  a  visit.  They  had  left,  however,  and, 
as  they  had  disturbed  nothing,  we  did 
not  feel  bound  to  follow  them,  especially 
as  in  our  hurry  we  had  left  all  our  rifles 
on  shipboard,  behind  us.  From  a  weary 
and  fruitless  examination  of  Possession 
Bay,  our  course  of  search  was  to  its 
neighbor,  Pond's  Bay.  We  were  steam- 
ing along,  towing  the  barque  after  us,  and 
looking  at  the  splendid  effect  of  the 
moonhght  on  the  snow-capped  mount- 
ains of  black  rock  which  form  the  shore 
between  the  two  bays,  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  hail  from  the  shore.  We 
stopped  the  engine,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments a  couple  of  swarthy  looking 
Esquimaux  started  from  behind  an 
inlet,  in  the  rocks,  and  sprang  from 
their  kayacks  upon  our  deck.  Captain 
H.,  thinking  that  there  might  bo  a  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood,  took  a  whale- 
boat,  and  making  signs  to  the  kosky  to 
guide  us,  pushed  for  the  shore,  our  Es- 
quimaux friends  keeping  ahead  of  us 
without  any  apparent  difficulty.  But 
either  there  was  no  village  and  our  visit- 
ors were  merely  out  on  a  hunt,  or  else 
they  did  not  wish  to  entertain  company; 
for  they  would  not  land,  but  ran  up  and 
down  the  coast  at  a  rate  which  kept  our 
^VQ  oarsmen  on  the  stretch.  It  was 
clear  we  could  make  nothing  out  of 
them  and  we  determined  to  return. 

We  had  heard  for  some  time  &  loud 
chattering  noise,  something  between  the 
cawing  of  crows  and  the  clacking  of 
ducks.  It  seemed  but  a  little  fmLer 
down  the  coast,  and  the  captain  tamed 
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the  boat'tj  head  towards  it.  A  few- 
minutes'  rowing  brought  us  to  the  spot, 
and  we  were  well  rewarded  for  our 
trouble.  It  was  a  great  settlement  of 
the  larger  auks.  We  had  seen  these 
birds  before  singlj  or  in  small  flocks ; 
but  here  they  were  literally  in  millions. 
The  little  auks  of  Etah  compared  with 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep  with  a  herd 
of  buffalos.  Such  a  scrambling  and 
screaming  as  when  they  rose,  I  never 
heard.  The  noise  was  deafening.  For 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  cUffs,  as 
they  stood  up  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  water's  edge,  were  coated  with 
them.  It  was  as  if  snow  had  been 
falling  on  the  ledges.  The  black  rock 
was  fairly  hidden  by  their  white  breasts. 
Thousands  of  them,  unable  to  find  foot- 
ing, were  flying  round  and  round,  some- 
times settling  on  top  of  those  that  had 
alighted,  and  toppling  them  off  to  fight 
and  flutter  among  the  rest.  You  may 
form  some  idea  of  their  number,  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  boat  from  the  barque,  the 
next  morning,  brought  back,  in  a  few 
hours,  over  seven  hundred,  though  one- 
half  tiieir  shots  were  lost  by  the  birds 
failing  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks. 

A  little  further  down  the  coast,  we 
found  the  mouth  of  a  large  cavern,  into 
which  we  pushed  our  boat.  Its  rugged 
walls  of  trap  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
for  about  three  hundrea  feet,  and  then 
sloping  inwards  formed  a  noble  Gothic 
roof.  We  could  not  determine  how  far 
back  it  extended ;  for  a  small  iceberg 
had  floated  in  before  us  and  barred  the 
passage.  Captain  H.  climbed  over  it, 
but  it  was  so  dark  inside  that  he  could 
see  nothing.  The  light  of  a  full  moon, 
reflected  upon  the  roof,  just  allowed  us 
to  see  that  we  had  trespassed  upon  the 
homestead  of  a  myriad  of  gulls,  who 
were  careering  in  affright  above  us. 
Their  shrill  cries,  as  they  whirled 
around,  the  noise  of  the  sea  breaking 
against  the  cliffs,  and  the  sound  of  our 
own  voices,  were  all  echoed  over  and 
over  again,  as  if  striving  in  vain  to 
escape  into  distance.  A  piece  of  rock 
or  ice,  falling  from  some  hundred  feet 
above  into  the  water  with  a  loud  splash, 
warned  us  that  our  situation,  though 
romantic,  was  not  safe ;  so  we  put  back 
to  the  vessel.  It  was  daybreak  when 
we  got  on  board. 

Pond's  Bay,  as  it  is  called,  seemed  to 
all  of  us  nouiing  else  but  an  extension 
of  Admiralty  Inlet.  We  kept  along  its 
north  coast  for  thirty-five  miles,  and 


could  see,  perhaps,  forty  miles  further, 
but  without  finding  its  westernmost 
shore.  A  visit  to  an  Esquimaux  villagt^, 
some  twenty  miles  up  the  bay,  was  the 
only  incident.  The  men,  wifii  a  single 
exception,  were  out  on  their  hunting 
parties,  but  the  women  were  there,  as 
communicative  in  their  unknown  dialect 
as  any  wo  had  met  of  the  grosser  sex. 
They  were  certainly  no  beauties,  and 
their  costume  was  a  little  extravagant 
even  for  the  Esquimaux  fashions,  as  wo 
had  seen  them.  They  had  their  faces 
tattooed  with  lampblack,  in  a  set  of 
dotted  lines,  radiatmg  from  the  comers 
of  the  mouth,  and  their  very  long  wide 
boots  were  hitched,  awkwardly  enough, 
by  a  loop  to  the  waistband  of  their  seal 
skin  trowsers. 

They  appeared  to  be  of  a  superior 
race  to  the  Greenland  natives.  They 
were  larger  and  stronger,  their  kayacks 
were  better  built,  and  they  had  much 
more  roomy  tents.  They  were  well 
disposed  to  trade  boots  and  breeches, 
and  even  dogs,  for  our  currency  of 
knives  and  needles ;  and  we  managed, 
before  we  left  them,  to  make  some  valu- 
able additions  to  our  stock  of  dogs. 
We  found  some  meat  cans  about  the 
settlement ;  but  they  were  evidently  of 
English  manufacture. 

The  north  side  of  Pond's  Bay  was 
so  steep  and  precipitous  that  we  re- 
solved to  try  the  south.  But  this  was 
even  worse,  and  where  by  any  ohance 
the  rocks  did  not  fall  perpendicularly  to 
the  sea,  glaciers  supplied  their  places. 
Yet  there  are  some  spots  even  here 
where  Esquimaux  manage  to  live.  We 
saw  three  kayacks  which  rapidly  gamed 
on  us,  though  we  were  under  steam,  and 
finally  came  on  board.  I  speak  liter- 
ally; for  their  owners,  after  running 
round  us  two  or  three  times  to  see  if 
we  were  favorably  disposed,  climbed 
upon  our  decks  dragging  their  boats 
after  them. 

They  were  good-natured  looking  fel- 
lows, ugly  as  all  their  neighbors,  but 
strongly  built.  They  appeared  to  go 
upon  the  principle  of  small  favors 
thankfully  received,  large  ones  more  so ; 
for  they  would  take  anything,  from 
jackknives  down  to  pipes  and  tobacco. 
This  last  luxury  was  a  puzzle  to  them. 
One  man  tried  hard  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  succeeded,  wkh  some  desperate 
grimaces,  in  taking  two  or  three  whif^ 
before  he  absolutely  sickened.  Still, 
he  put  the  pipe  and  some  tobacco  in 
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his  bag  for  future  experiment.  Thej 
were  very  muoh  frightened  at  first  by 
the  steam  whistle,  out  finding  that  it 
did  not  hurt  them,  and  what  surprised 
them  still  more,  that  they,  too,  could 
make  it  sound,  they  were  delighted 
with  it,  and,  like  a  parcel  of  children, 
divided  their  attentions  between  it  and 
the  signal  bell  of  the  engine.  The 
engine  itself,  with  its  huge  fires,  was  a 
more  grave  subject  of  wonder.  But 
the  wonder  of  all  was  a  looking-glafts. 
Fascinated,  though  scared,  they  made 
mouths  at  it  and  in  it,  screaming  and 
jumping  with  wild  delight,  or  starting 
back  in  alarm,  and  then  bravely  coming 
near  enough  to  touch  it.  Wo  had  long 
colloquies  with  them,  and  succeeded, 
no  doubt,  in  making  them  understand 
our  pantomime,  as  well  as  we  under- 
Btood  theirs,  but  we  had  few  thoughts  in 
common,  and  parted,  perhaps,  without 
any  very  high  estimate  of  each  other's 
intelligence. 

The  whole  of  Pond's  Bay  showed  one 
dreary,  inhospitable  coast  line.  We 
were  all  of  us  glad  when  our  com- 
mander gave  the  order  to  make  for  the 
eastern  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

We  had  on  eight-knot  breeze,  and  were 
not  more  than  200  miles  from  Uper- 
navik.  There  was  every  chance  of  the 
wind  continuing,  so  that  we  confidently 
expected  to  reach  that  port  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  We  thought  we  were  to 
the  southward  of  the  pack;  and  the 
heavy  sea,  which  ipade  us  all  sea-sick 
after  our  long  exemption  from  rough 
water,  strengthened  this  conviction.  But 
we  were  mistaken.  The  very  next  day 
it  was  before  us,  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. There  was  no  help  for  it ;  we  had 
to  run  further  to  the  south — ^how  much 
further  it  waa  hardly  worth  while  to 
g^ess.  It  was  no  very  difficult  matter, 
you  would  think,  to  run  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice  till  we  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  run  across.  But  this  ice  had 
all  the  iiTcgulai'ities  of  a  coast;  large 
inlets  and  bays  running  into  it,  and 
capes  projecting  just  where  you  do 
not  expect  to  meet  them  ;  and  over  and 
over  again,  after  running  for  a  whole 
day,  just  as  we  were  sure  we  had  reached 
its  southern  boundary,  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  a  cul-de-sac,  with  the  ice  on 
both  sides  of  us.  Sometimes,  too,  in 
these  cases,  when  we  had  consented  to 
retrace  our  steps,  the  ice  would  close 
round  us,  as  if  to  prove  that  it,  also,  had 
-  a  will  of  its  own ;  and  it  would  only  be 


by  ^at  exertion,  and  with  much  loss 
of  time,  that  wo  could  succeed  in  re- 
gaining the  open  water.  It  was  a  weary 
sameness  day  after  day,  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  this  transit  of  the 
pack  ;  yet  it  was  full  of  hard  work,  and 
had  danger  enough  to  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory for  the  time.  Sometimes  we  were 
hemmed  in,  and  sometimes  we  were 
unable  to  move;  and  then  again  we 
would  congratulate  each  other  that,  in 
spite  of  all  forebodings,  we  were  again 
in  motion.  Then  would  come  a  squeez- 
ing or  a  thump,  and  again  we  were  get- 
ting ahead ;  and  then  another  vast  pro- 
geny of  floe  and  broken  field  would 
gather  round  us,  and  insist  on  our  stop- 
ping to  take  their  greeting.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  dead  halt.  We  were  fairly 
in  the  pack — it  was  before  us,  behind 
us,  and  on  both  sides  of  us. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  we  found 
we  were  drifting  to  the  south,  fairly 
glued  in.  There  are  only  two  incidents 
that  I  speak  of  in  or  about  this  pleasant 
little  travel.  One  was  just  as  it  began. 
It  was  a  meetinc^  with  an  ancient  whaler 
— the  Eclipse  of  Peterhead — with  a  jolly 
old  Captam  Gray,  who  insisted  on  aO 
hands  making  a  trial  of  a  regular  Scotch- 
man's hospitality,  and  tossed  balf  a 
dozen  hams  after  us  into  the  boat,  when 
we  refused  to  take  the  half  of  bis  cabin 
stores.  The  other  was  the  gale  that 
ended  it.  It  was  less  pleasant  at  the 
time ;  but,  like  some  other  things  that  I 
have  mot  with  in  this  world,  its  effects 
were  better  than  its  promise.  What  a 
night  it  was!  the  barque  ran  into  an 
iceberg,  and  came  very  near  being  lost 
She  fired  thirteen  guns  for  assistance, 
but  the  crashing  and  grinding  was  so 
tremendous  tha^  though  we  were  not 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off",  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  directiy  towards  us,  we  did 
not  hear  one  of  them.  I  never  shall  for- 
get the  melancholy  figure  she  presented 
enjoining  us  next  morning.  We  feh 
quite  a  glow  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
Release,  till  Capt  Hartstein's  hailing 
our  steamer  with  the  information  that 
our  cutwater  looked  like  a  prize-fighter's 
nose.  We  then  remembered  that  we, 
too,  had  a  night  of  it 

After  this  gale  we  had  little  or  no 
more  trouble  with  the  ice  ;  one  or  two 
trifling  detentions  of  a  few  days  brought 
us  to  the  open  water.  We  hod  drifted 
so  fSar  to  the  south  that  Lievely  was 
nearer  than  Upemavik,  and  Capt  H. 
determined  to  put  in  there.     Wo  had  a 
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heavj  gale  the  night  after  we  left  the 
ice,  but  so  glad  were  we  all  to  got  clear 
of  it,  that  I  heard  uo  complainU  about 
rouf^h  weather.  It  cleared  away  beau- 
tifully towards  momiue,  and  we  were 
all  on  the  deck  admiring  the  clear 
water,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the 
water- washed  icebergs.  All  hands  were 
in  high  spii-its;  the  gale  had  blown 
in  the  right  direction,  and  in  a  few  hours 
we  should  be  in  Lievely.  The  rocks  of  ' 
its  land-locked  harbor  were  already  in 
sight.  We  were  discussing  our  news  by 
anticipation,  when  the  nian  in  the  crowds 
nest  cried  out:  "A  brig  in  the  harbor!" 
and  the  next  minute,  before  we  had  time 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  chance 
of  sending  letters  home,  that  she  had 
hoisted  American  colors  —  a  delicate 
compliment,  we  thought,  on  the  part  of 
our  friends,  the  Danes.  I  believe  our 
captain  was  about  to  return  it,  when,  to 
our  surprise,  she  hoisted  another  flag, 
the  ventablo  one  which  had  gone  out 
with  the  Advance,  bearing  the  name  of 
Mr.  Henry  Grinnell.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment two  boats  were  seen  rounding  the 
point,  and  pulling  towards  us.  Did 
they  contain  our  lost  friends?  Yes; 
the  sailors  had  settled  that.  **  Those  are 
Yankees,  sir ;  no  Danes  ever  feathered 
their  oars  that  way,"  said  an  old  whaler 
to  me.  For  those  who  had  friends 
among  the  missing  pai*ty,  the  few  min- 
utes that  followed  were  of  bitter  anxiety; 
for  the  men  in  the  boats  were  long- 
bearded  and  weather-beaten ;  they  had 
strange,  wild  costumes;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  recognition.  Dr.  Kane, 
standing  upright  m  the  stem  of  the 
first  boat,  with  his  spy -glass  slung 
round  his  neck,  was  the  first  identi- 
fied ;  then  the  big  form  of  Mr.  Brooks ; 
in  another  moment  all  hands  of  them 
were  on  board  of  us.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  watch  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
cilement  in  different  people,  the  intense 
quietude  of  .some,  the  boisterous  delight 
of  others ;  how  one  man  would  become 
intensely  loquacious,  another  would  do 
nothbg  but  laugh,  and  a  third  would 
creep  away  to  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  showing 
how  he  felt.  How  hungry  they  all  were 
for  news,  and  how  eagerly  they  tore 
open  the  home  letters — most  of  them, 
poor  fellows,  had  pleasant  tidings,  and 
all  were  prepared  to  make  the  best  of 
bad  ones.  We  were  in  the  harbor,  with 
a  fleet  of  kayacks  dancing  in  welcome 
around  and  behind  us,  before  the  greet- 


ings were  half  ended,  for  they  repeated 
themselves  over  and  over  again.  Our 
old  friend,  Mr.  Olrik,  was  with  the 
new  comers,  and  as  happy  as  the 
rest.  His  hospitality,  when  we  reached 
the  shore,  was  absolutely  boundless; 
and  his  house  and  table  wore  always 
at  our  service.  Altogether,  I  never 
passed  three  more  delightful  days  than 
those  last  days  at  Lievely.  Balls  every 
"night;  feast^s  and  junketings  everyday; 
and,  pleasantest  of  all,  those  dear  home- 
like tea-tables,  with  shining  tea  urn  and 
clear,  white  sugar,  round  which  we  sat, 
waiting  for  the  water  to  boil,  and  talk- 
ing 01  Kussia  and  the  Czar,  and  the 
world  outside  the  Circle;  while  Mrs. 
Olrik  would  look  up  from  her  worsted 
work,  and  the  children  pressed  round 
me  to  see  the  horses  and  dogs  I  was 
drawing  for  them.  It  was  enough  to 
make  one  forget  his  red  flannel  shirt 
and  rough  Arctic  rig:  Melville  Bay  and 
the  pack  seemed  fables.  The  Danish 
doctor,  too,  aiTived  from  Fiskerness,  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  and  we  talk- 
ed away  bravely  to  him  in  bad  Latin. 
He  brought  us  a  present  of  reindeer 
meat — a  new  dish  for  some  of  us,  tasting 
like  a  cross  between  Virginia  mountain 
mutton  and  our  Pennsylvania  red  deer. 

But  our  stay  in  Lievely  ended.  The 
propeller  got  up  steam,  and,  taking  our 
barque  and  the  Danish  brig  Marianne 
in  tow,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  on  the 
shore  to  see  the  last  of  us.  Our  visit 
had  been  as  memorable  an  incident  to 
them  as  to  ourselves.  Where  ten  dol- 
lars is  a  large  marriage  dower.  Jack's 
liberality  of  expenditure  seemed  abso- 
lutely royal.  There  were  moistened 
eyes  among  them,  for  they  are  essen- 
tially kind-hearted ;  and  even  the  roar 
of  our  cannon,  in  answer  to  the  Danish 
salute,  thouffh  it  resounded  splendidly 
among  the  hills,  was  scarcely  heeded, 
as  they  stood  with  folded  arms  watching 
us  disappeai*  in  the  distance.  We  car- 
ried Mr.  Olrik  quite  out  to  sea  before 
we  bade  him  good-by ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  next  morning  that  the  Mari- 
anne cast  loose. 

We  reached  home  without  any  inci- 
dent worthy  of  note,  except  that  the 
Esquimaux  dogs  we  had  on  board  did 
nothing  hut  howl  during  the  whole 
voyaee — an  amiable  peculiarity,  which 
BtiU  characterizes  the  single  specimen  of 
wkich  I  am  at  present  the  happy  pos- 
sessor. There  he  goes — I  hear  mm  now. 
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IS  that  his  Beatrice  ?     Ah,  no. 
Nor  mine — 'tis  but  the  painter's  own ; 
I  only  see  a  face  of  snow, 

Where  spiritual  pride  alone 
Predominates.     A  scornful  tone 

Seems  ready  to  salute  mine  ear : 

Good  artist,  thou  hast  never  known 

My  poet's  dream — it  is  not  here. 

He,  in  his  Vision,  called  Divine, 

Of  earthly  things  in  heavenly  light, 
Saw  the  first  radiant  angel  shine. 

Whose  wings  made  Eden  look  more  bright. 
He  to  the  fountain-head  and  height 

Of  passion  went,  a  willing  thrall ; 
He  knew  love's  weakness  and  its  might — 

He  knew  that  love  was  lord  of  all. 

This  man  had  grown  in  camps  and  courts. 

And  much  had  learnt  in  learned  schools — 
Some  knowledge  gained  amid  his  sports, 

Some  wisdom  he  had  foimd  in  fools : 
Say,  muse !  before  my  fancy  cools, 

How  much  he  knew — apart  from  books  ? 
0,  more  than  Buonarotti's  tools 

Could  carve  in  stone,  he  read  in  looks  I 

And  he  felt  beauty  as  the  air 

Feels  the  vibration  of  a  blast 
Blown  from  a  trumpet — every  hair  * 

Stirred  in  the  man — like  one  aghast 
He  stood,  whenever  beauty  past ; 

He  felt  the  presence  from  above ; 
Love  made  him  tremble  to  the  last. 

And  beauty  always  woke  his  love. 

No  love  in  these  forbidding  eyes. 

That  distant  shine  with  haughty  fire, 
No  beauty  in  that  scornful  guise 

That  kills  the  impulse  of  desire : 
Alas !  a  flame  without  a  fire  ! 

Cold,  almost  cruel  in  their  gaze 
Those  large  orbs  look — no  love  is  there — 

They  see  their  God  without  amaze. 
And  on  heaven's  splendor  calmly  stare  ! 

There  was  an  artisan  whose  name 

Was  of  Perugia ;  him  I  mean 
Whose  duteous  pupil  after  came 

To  sit  on  glory's  height  serene  : 
Ho  painted  once  a  Magdalene — 

A  mournful  thing,  of  little  grace  :• 
But  to  my  thinking,  she  is  queen 

To  thb,  for  all  her  handsome  fieu^e  ! 


"  A  piotnre  of  the  Magdalen,  by  Peragino,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  not  so  fall  of  beaoty  as  ot 
moekneee,  griof,  and  pity. 
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THE    APPLE-TREE    TABLE; 

OR,    ORIGINAL      SPIRITUAL      MANIFESTATIONS. 


WHEN  I  first  saw  the  table,  dingy 
and  dusty,  in  the  furthest  corner 
of  tlie  old  hopper-shaped  g  irret,  and  set 
out  with  broken,  be-cruated  old  purple 
vials  and  flasks,  and  a  ghostly,  disman- 
tled old  quarto,  it  seemed  just  such  a 
necromantic  little  old  table  as  might 
have  belonged  to  Friar  Bacon.  Two 
plain  features  it  had,  significant  of  con- 
jurations and  charms — the  circle  and 
tripod;  the  slab  being  round,  supported 
by  a  twisted  little  pillar,  which,  about  a 
foot  from  the  bottom,  sprawled  out  into 
three  crooked  legs,  terminating  in  three 
cloven  feet.  A  very  satanic- looking 
little  old  table,  indeed. 

In  order  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  it, 
some  account  may  as  well  be  given  of 
the  place  it  came  from.  A  very  old 
garret  of  a  very  old  house  in  an  old- 
fashioned  quarter  of  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  America.  This  garret  had 
been  closed  for  years.  It  was  thought 
to  be  haunted;  a  rumor,  I  confess, 
which,  however  absurd  (in  my  opinion), 
I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  purchasing, 
very  vehemently  contradict ;  since,  not 
improbably,  it  tended  to  place  the  prop- 
erty the  more  conveniently  within  my 
means. 

It  was,  therefore,  from  no  dread  of 
the  reputed  goblins  aloft,  that,  for  fivQ 
years  after  first  taking  up  my  residence 
iA  the  house,  I  never  entered  the  garret. 
There  was  no  special  inducement.  The 
roof  was  well  slated,  and  thoroughly 
tight.  The  company  that  insured  the 
house,  waived  all  visitation  of  the  garret; 
why,  then,  should  the  owner  be  over- 
anxious about  it  ? — particularly,  as  he 
had  no  use  for  it,  the  house  having  ample 
room  below.  Then  the  key  of  the  stair- 
door  leading  to  it  was  lost  The  lock 
was  ahuge,  old-fashioned  one.  To  open 
it,  a  smim  would  have  to  be  called ;  an 
unnecessary  trouble,  I  thought.  Be- 
sides, though  I  had  taken  some  care  to 
keep  my  two  daughters  in  ignorance  of 
the  rumor  above-mentioned,  still,  they 
had,  by  some  means,  got  an  inkling  of 
it,  and  were  well  enough  pleased  to  see 
the  entrance  to  the  haunted  ground 
closed.  It  might  have  remained  so  for 
a  still  longer  time,  had  it  not  been  for 
ray  accidentally  discovering,  in  aeomer 
of  our  glen-like,  old,  terraced  garden,  a 
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large  and  curious  key,  very  old  and 
rusty,  which  I,  at  once,  concluded  must 
belong  to  the  garret-door — a  supposition 
which,  upon  trial,  proved  correct.  Now, 
the  possession  of  a  key  to  anything,  at 
once  provokes  a  desire  to  unlock  and 
explore  ;  and  this,  too,  from  a  m^re  in- 
stinct of  gratification,  irrespective  of 
any  particular  benefit  to  accrue. 

Behold  me,  then,  turning  the  rusty 
old  key,  and  going  up,  abne,  into  th« 
haunted  garret. 

It  embraced  the  entire  area  of  the 
mansion.  Its  ceiling  was  formed  by 
the  roof,  showing  the  rafters  and  boards 
on  which  the  slates  wore  laid.  The 
roof  shedding  the  water  four  ways  from 
a  high  point  in  the  centre,  the  space  be- 
neath was  much  like  that  of  a  general's 
marquee — onl^  midway  broken  bv  a 
labyrinth  of  timbers,  tor  braces,  n-om 
which  waved  innumerable  cobwebs,  that, 
of  a  summer's  noon,  shone  like  Bagdad 
tissues  and  gauzes.  On  every  hand, 
some  strange  insect  was  seen,  flying, 
or  running,  or  creeping,  on  rafter  and 
floor. 

Under  the  apex  of  the  roof  was  a 
rude,  narrow,  decrepit  step-ladder,  some- 
thing like  a  Gothic  pulpit- stairway,  lead- 
ing to  a  pulpit-like  platform,  from  which 
a  still  narrower  ladder — a  sort  of  Jacob's 
ladder — led  some  ways  higher  to  the 
lofty  scuttle.  The  slide  of  this  scuttle 
was  about  two  feet  square,  all  in  one 
piece,  furnishing  a  massive  frame  for  a 
single  small  pane  of  glass,  inserted  into 
it  like  a  bull's-eye.  The  light  of  th« 
garret  came  from  this  sole  source,  filtra- 
ted through  a  dense  curtain  of  cob- 
webs. Indeed,  the  whole  stairs,  and 
platform,  and  ladder,  were  festooned, 
and  carpeted,  and  canopied  with  cob- 
webs ;  wliich,  in  funereal  accumulations, 
hung,  too,  from  the  groined,  murky 
ceiling,  like  the  Carolma  moss  in  the 
cypress  forest.  In  these  cobwebs, 
swung,  as  in  aerial  catacombs,  myriads 
of  all  tribes  of  mummied  insects. 

Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  platform, 
and  pausing  there,  to  recover  my  breath, 
a  curious  scene  was  presented.  The 
sun  was  about  half-way  up.  Piercing 
the  littLp  sky-light,  it  slopingly  bored 
a  rainbowea  tunnel  dear  across  the 
darkness  of  the  garret.      Here,  mil- 
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lions  of  butterfly  moles  were  swarming. 
Against  the  skj-ligbt  itself,  with  a  cym- 
bal-like buzzing,  thousands  of  insects 
clustered  in  a  golden  mob. 

Wishing  to  shed  a .  clearer  light 
through  the  place,  I  sought  to  with- 
draw the  scuttle-slide.  But  no  sign  of 
latch  or  hasp  was  risible.  Only  after 
long  peering,  did  I  discover  a  little  pad- 
lock, imbedded,  like  an  oyster  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  amid  matted  masses 
of  weedy  webs,  chrysalides,  and  insec- 
tivorous eggs.  Brushing  these  away,  I 
found  it  locked.  With  a  crooked  nail, 
I  tried  to  pick  the  lock,  when  scores  of 
small  ants  and  flies,  half -torpid,  crawled 
forth  from  the  key-hole,  and,  feeling  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  pane,  began 
fnsking  around  me.  Others  appeared. 
Presently,  I  was  overrun  by  them.  As 
if  incensed  at  this  invasion  of  their  re- 
treat, countless  bands  darted  up  from 
below,  beating  about  my  head,  like  hor- 
nets. At  last,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  I 
burst  open  the  scuttle.  And  ah !  what 
a  change.  As  from  the  gloom  of  the 
grave  and  the  companionship  of  worms, 
man  shall  at  last  rapturously  rise  into 
the  living  greenness  and  glory  immortal, 
60,  from  ray  cobwebbed  old  garret,  I 
thrust  forth  my  head  into  the  bahny 
air,  and  found  myself  hailed  by  the 
▼erdant  tops  of  great  trees,  growing 
in  the  little  garden  below — trees,  whoso 
leaves  soared  high  above  my  topmost 
■late. 

Refreshed  by  this  outlook,  I  turned 
inward  to  behold  the  garret,  now  un- 
wontedly  lit  up.  Such  humped  masses 
of  obsolete  furniture.  An  old  cscritoir, 
from  whose  pigeon-holes  sprang  mice, 
and  from  whose  secret  drawers  came 
subterranean  squeakings,  as  from  chip- 
muncks'  holes  in  the  woods ;  and  broken- 
down  old  chairs,  with  strange  carvings, 
which  seemed  fit  to  seat  a  conclave  of 
conjurors.  And  a  rusty,  iron-bound 
chest,  lidless,  and  packed  full  of  mil- 
dewed old  documents ;  one  of  which, 
with  a  faded  red  ink-blot  at  the  end, 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  the 
.original  bond  that  Doctor  Faust  gave 
to  Mephistopheles.  And,  finally,  in  the 
Jeast  lighted  comer  of  all,  where  was  a 
profuse  litter  of  indescribable  old  rub- 
•oish — among  which  was  a  broken  tele- 
>icope,  and  a  celestial  globe  staved  in — 
Jitood  the  little  old  table,  one  hoofed  foot, 
Mke  that  of  the  Evil  Ono,dimly  revealed 
Ihroudi  the  cobwebs.  What  a  thick 
dust,  half  paste,  had  settled  upon  the 


old  vials  and  flasks;  how  their  once 
liquid  contents  had  caked,  and  how 
strangely  looked  the  mouldy  old  book 
in  Ae  middle — Cott<to  Mather's  "  Mag- 
nolia." 

Table  and  book  I  removed  below,  and 
had  the  dislocations  of  tiie  one  and  the 
tatters  of  the  other  repaired.  I  resolved 
to  surround  this  sad  little  hermit  of  a 
table,  so  long  banished  from  eenial 
neighborhood,  with  all  the  kindly  influ- 
ences of  warm  urns,  warm  fires,  and 
warm  he^irts;  little  dreaming  what  all 
this  warm  nursing  would  hatch. 

I  was  pleased  hy  the  discovery,  that 
the  table  was  not  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
hogany, but  of  apple-tree  wood,  which 
nge  had  darkened  nearly  to  walnut 
It  struck  me  as  being  quite  an  ap- 
propriate piece  of  furniture  for  our 
cedar-parlor — so  called,  from  its  be- 
ing, after  the  old  fashion,  wainscoted 
with  that  wood.  The  table's  round 
slab,  or  orb^  was  so  contrived  as  to  be 
readily  changed  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
perpendicular  position;  so  that,  when 
not  in  use,  it  could  be  snugly  placed  in 
a  comer.  For  myself,  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  I  thought  it  would  make  a 
nice  little  breakfast  and  tea-table.  It 
was  just  the  thing  for  a  whist  table,  too. 
And  I  also  pleased  myself  with  the  idea, 
that  it  would  make  a  famous  reading- 
table. 

In  these  fancies,  my  wife,  for  one,  took 
little  interest  She  disrelished  the  idea 
of  so  unfashionable  and  indigent-look- 
ing a  stranger  as  the  table  intruding 
into  the  polished  society  of  more  pros- 
perous furniture.  But  when,  after  seek- 
ing its  fortune  at  the  cabinet-maker's, 
the  table  came  home,  varnished  over, 
bright  as  a  guinea,  no  one  exceeded  my 
wife  in  a  gracious  reception  of  it  It 
was  advanced  to  an  honorable  position 
in  the  cedar-parlor. 

But,  as  for  my  daughter  Julia,  she 
never  got  over  her  strange  emotions  up- 
on first  accidentally  encountering  the 
table.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  as  I 
was  in  the  act  of  bringing  it  down  firom 
the  garret  Holding  it  by  the  slab,  I 
was  carnring  it  before  me,  one  cobweb- 
bed  hoof  thrust  out,  which  weird  object 
at  a  turn  of  the  stairs,  suddenly  touched 
my  girl,  as  she  was  ascending ;  where- 
upon, turning,  and  seeing  no  living  crea- 
ture— for  I  was  quite  hidden  behind  my 
shield — seeing  nothing,  indeed,  but  the 
apparition  of  the  EvS  One's  foot  as  it 
seemed,  she  cried  out  and  there  is  no 
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knowing  what  might  have  followed,  had 
I  not  immediatelj  spoken. 

From  the  impression  thus  produced, 
my  poor  girl,  of  a  very  nervous  tem- 
perament, was  long  recovering.  Super- 
stitiously  grieved  at  my  violating  the 
forbidden  solitude  above,  she  associated 
in  her  mind  the  cloven-footed  table  with 
the  reputed  goblins  there.  She  besought 
me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  domesticatmg 
the  table.  Nor  did  her  sister  fail  to  add 
her  entreaties.  Between  my  girls  there 
was  a  constitutional  sympathy.  But  my 
matter-of-fact  wife  had  now  declared  in 
the  table's  favor.  She  was  not  wanting 
in  firmness  and  energy.  To  her,  the 
prejudices  of  Julia  and  Anna  were  sim- 

Sly  ridicolous.  It  was  her  maternal 
uty,  she  thought,  to  drive  such  weak- 
ness away.  By  degrees,  the  girls,  at 
breakfast  and  tea,  were  induced  to  sit 
down  with  us  at  the  table.  Continual 
proximity  was  not  without  effect.  By 
and  by,  they  would  sit  pretty  tranquilly, 
though  Julia,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid- 
ed ^ancing  at  the  hoofed  feet,  and, 
when  at  this  I  smiled,  she  would  look  at 
me  seriously — as  much  as  to  say,  Ah, 
papa,  you,  too,  may  yet  do  the  same. 
She  prophecied  that,  in  connection  with 
the  table,  something  strange  would  yet 
happen.  But  I  would  only  smile  the 
more,  while  my  wife  indignantly  chided. 

Meantime,  I  took  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  my  table,  as  a  night  reading- 
table.  At  a  ladies'  fair,  I  bought  mo 
a  beautifully  worked  reading-cushion, 
and,  with  elbow  leaning  thereon,  and 
hand  shading  my  eyes  from  the  light, 
spent  many  a  long  hour — ^nobody  dy, 
but  the  queer  old  book  I  had  brought 
down  from  the  garret. 

All  went  well,  till  the  incident  now 
about  to  be  given — an  incident,  be  it 
remembered,  which,  like  every  other  in 
this  narration,  happened  long  before  the 
time  of  the  •*  Pox  girls." 

It  was  late  on  a  Saturday  night  in 
December.  In  the  little  old  cedar- 
parlor,  before  the  little  old  apple-tree 
table,  I  was  sitting  up,  as  usual,  alone. 
I  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  get 
up  and  go  to  bed ;  but  I  could  not.  I 
was,  in  fact,  under  a  sort  of  fascination. 
Somehow,  too,  certain  reasonable  opin- 
ions of  mine  seemed  not  so  reasonable 
as  before.  I  felt  nervous.  The  truth  was, 
that  though,  in  my  previous  night-read- 
ings. Cotton  Mather  nad  but  amused  me, 
upon  this  particular  night  he  terrified 
me.     A  thousand  times  I  had  laughed 


at  such  stories.  Old  wives*  fables,  t 
thought,  however  entertaining.  But  now, 
how  different.  They  began  to  put  on  the 
aspect  of  reality.  Now,  for  tHe  first, 
time  it  struck  me  that  this  was  no  ro- 
mantic Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who  had  written 
the  **  Magnolia ;"  but  a  practical,  hard- 
working, earnest,  upright  man.  a  learned 
doctor,  too,  as  well  as  a  good  Christian 
and  orthodox  clergyman.  What  possi- 
ble motive  could  such  a  man  have  to 
deceive  ?  His  style  had  all  the  plain- 
ness and  unpoetic  boldness  of  trutn.  In 
the  most  straightforward  way,  he  laid 
before  me  detailed  accounts  of  New 
England  witchcraft,  each  important  item 
corroborated  by  respectable  townsfolk, 
and,  of  not  a  few  of  tne  most  surprising, 
he  himself  had  been  eye-witness.  Cot- 
ton Mather  testified  whereof  he  had 
seen.  But,  is  it  possible  ?  I  asked  my- 
self. Then  I  remembered  that  Dr.  John- 
son, the  matter-of-fact  compiler  of  a 
dictionary,  had  been  a  believer  in  ghosts, 
besides  many  other  sound,  worthy  men. 
Yielding  to  the  fascination,  I  read  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  night  At  last, 
I  found  myself  starting  at  the  least 
chance  sound,  and  yet  wishing  that  it 
were  not  so  very  still. 

A  tumbler  of  warm  punch  stood  by 
my  side,  with  which  oeverage,  in  a 
moderate  way,  I  was  accustomed  to 
treat  myself  every  Saturday  night;  a 
habit,  however,  against  which  my  good 
wife  had  long  remonstrated ;  predicting 
that,  unless  I  gave  it  up,  I  would  yet 
die  a  miserable  sot.  Indeed,  I  may 
here  mention  that,  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ings following  my  Saturday  nights,  I 
had  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  I 
gave  way  to  the  lightest  impatience 
at  any  accidental  annoyance ;  because 
such  impatience  was  sure  to  be  quoted 
against  me  as  evidence  of  the  melan- 
choly consequences  of  over-night  indul- 
gence. As  for  my  wife,  she,  never 
sipping  punch,  could  yield  to  any  little 
passing  peevishness  as  much  as  she 
pleased. 

But,  upon  the  night  in  q^uestion,  I 
found  myself  wishing  that,  mstead  of 
my  usual  mil^  mixture,  I  had  concocted 
some  potent  draught.  I  felt  the  need 
of  stimulus.  I  wanted  something  to 
hearten  me  against  Cotton  Mather — 
doleful,  ghostly,  ghastly  Cotton  Mather. 
I  grew  more  and  more  nervous.  No- 
thing but  fascination  kept  me  from  fleeing 
the  room.  The  candles  burnt  low,  with 
long  snuffs,  and  huge  winding-sheets. 
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But  I  durst  not  raifle  tho  snuffers  to 
diem.  It  would  make  too  much  noise. 
And  yet,  previously,  I  had  been  wish- 
ing for  noise.  I  read  on  and  on.  My 
hair  began  to  have  a  sensation.  My 
eyes  felt  stnuned ;  they  pained  me.  I 
was  conscious  of  it  I  knew  I  was  in- 
juring them.  I  knew  I  should  rue  this 
abuse  of  them  next  day ;  but  I  read  on 
and  on.  I  could  not  help  it  The 
skinny  hand  was  on  me. 

All  at  once Hark ! 

My  hair  felt  like  growing  grass. 

A  fednt  sort  of  Inward  rapping  or 
rasping — a  strange,  inexplicable  sound, 
mixed  with  a  slight  kind  of  wood-peck- 
ing or  ticking. 

Tick!  Tick! 

Yes,  it  was  6,  faint  sort  of  tickmg. 

I  looked  up  at  my  great  Strasbourg 
olook  in  one  comer.  It  was  not  that. 
The  clock  had  stopped. 

Tick!  Tick! 

Was  it  my  watch  ? 

According  to  her  usual  practice  at 
night,  my  wife  had,  upon  retiring,  car- 
ried my  watch  off  to  our  chamber  to 
hang  it  up  on  its  nail. 

I  listened  with  all  my  ears. 

Tick!  Tick! 

Was  it  a  death-tick  in  the  wainscot  ? 

With  a  tremulous  step  I  went  all 
round  the  room,  holding  my  ear  to  the 
wainscot. 

No ;  it  came  not  from  the  wainscot. 

Tick!  Tick! 

I  shook  myself.  I  was  ashamed  of 
my  fright 

Tick!  Tick! 

It  grew  in  precision  and  audibleness. 
I  retreated  from  the  wainscot.  It 
seemed  advancing  to  meet  me. 

I  looked  round  and  round,  but  saw 
nothing,  only  one  cloven  foot  of  the 
litUe  apple-tree  table. 

Bless  me,  said  I  to  myself,  with  a 
sudden  revulsion,  it  must  be  very  late ; 
ain*t  that  my  wife  calling  me  ?    Yes, 

J  res;  I  must  to  bed.  I  suppose  all  is 
ocked  up.    No  need  to  go  the  rounds. 

The  fascination  had  departed,  though 
the  fear  had  increased.  With  trembling 
hands,  putting  Cotton  Mather  out  of 
sight  I  soon  loond  myself,  candle-stick 
in  hand,  in  my  chamber,  with  a  peculiar 
rearward  feeling,  such  as  some  truant 
dog  may  feel.  In  my  eagerness  to  ^et 
well  into  the  chamber,  I  stumbted 
against  a  chair. 

"Do  try  and  make  less  noise,  my 
d^ar,"   said  my  wife    from    the    bed. 


"You  have  been  taking  too  much  of 
that  punch,  I  fear.  That  sad  habit 
grows  on  you.  Ah,  that  I  should  ever 
see  you  thus  staggering  at  night  into 
your  chamber." 

**  Wife,  wife,"  hoarsely  whispered  I. 
"there  is — is  something  tick — ticking 
in  the  cedar- parlor." 

"Poor  old  man — quite  out  of  his 
mind — I  knew  it  would  be  so.  Como 
to  bed ;  oome  and  sleep  it  off." 

"Wife,  wife!" 

"Do,  do  come  to  bed.  I  forgive 
you.  I  won't  remind  you  of  it  to-mor- 
row. But  you  must  give  up  the  punch- 
drinking,  my  dear.  It  quite  gets  the 
better  of  you." 

"  Don't  exasperate  me,"  I  cried  now, 
truly  beside  myself;  "I  will  quit  the 
house  !" 

"  No,  no !  not  in  that  state.  Come  to 
bed,  my  dear.  I  won't  say  another 
word." 

The  next  morning,  upon  waking,  my 
wife  s^d  nothing  about  the  past  mght'a 
affair,  and,  feeling  no  little  embarrass- 
ment myself,  especially  at  having  been 
thrown  into  such  a  panic,  I  also  was 
silent  Consequently,  my  wife  must 
still  have  ascribed  my  singular  conduct 
to  a  mind  disordered,  not  by  ghosts, 
but  by  punch.  For  my  own  part  as  I 
lay  in  bed  watching  the  sun  in  the 
panes,  I  began  to  think  that  much  mid- 
night reading  of  Cotton  Mather  was  not 
good  for  man;  that  it  had  a  morbid 
influence  upon  the  nerves,  and  gave 
rise  to  hallucinations.  I  resolved  to 
put  Cotton  Mather  permanently  aside. 
That  done,  I  had  no  fear  of  any  return 
of  the  ticking.  Indeed,  I  began  to 
think  that  what  seemed  the  ticking  in 
the  room,  was  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
buzzing  in  my  ear. 

As  is  her  wont  mv  wife  having  pre- 
ceded me  in  rising,  I  made  a  deliberate 
and  agreeable  toilet.  Aware  that  most 
disorders  of  the  mind  have  their  origin 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  I  made  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and  baSied 
my  head  with  New  England  rum,  a 
specific  once  recommended  to  me  as 
good  for  buzzing  in  the  ear.  Wrapped 
in  my  dressing  gown,  with  cravat  mcely 
adjusted,  and  miger-nails  neatly  trim- 
med, I  complacently  descended  to  the 
little  cedar-parlor  to  breakfast. 

What  was  my  amazement  to  find  mj 
wife  on  her  knees,  rummaging  about  the 
carpet  nigh  the  little  apple-tree  table,- 
on  which  the  morning  meal  was  laid. 
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while  my  daughters,  JuKa  and  Aona, 
were  running  about  the  apartment  dis- 
tracted. 

*•  Oh,  papa,  papa  !'*  cried  Julia,  hur- 
rying up  to  me,  "I  knew  it  would  be 
so.     The  table,  the  table !" 

♦*  Spirits !  spirits !"  cried  Anna, 
standing  far  away  from  it,  with  pointed 
finger. 

"Silence!"  cried  my  wife.  **How 
can  I  hear  it,  if  you  make  such  a  noise  ? 
Be  still.  Come  here,  husband;  was 
this  the  ticking  you  spoke  of?  Why 
don't  you  move  ?  Was  this  it?  Here, 
kneel  down  and  listen  to  it  Tick, 
lick,  tick ! — don't  you  hear  it  now  ?" 

**I  do,  I  do,"  cried  I,  while  my 
daughters  besought  us  both  to  come 
away  from  the  spot 

Tick,  tick,  tick  ! 

Right  from  under  the  snowy  cloth, 
and  the  cheerful  urn,  and  the  smoking 
milk-toast,  the  unaccountable  ticking 
was  heard. 

**  Ain't  there  a  fire  in  the  next  room, 
Julia,"  said  I,  **  let  us  breakfast  there, 
my  dear,"  turning  to  my  wife — **  let  us 
go — leave  the  table — tell  Biddy  to  re- 
move the  things. 

And  so  saying  I  was  moving  towards 
the  door  in  high  self-possession,  when 
my  wife  interrupted  me. 

**  Before  I  quit  this  room,  I  will  see 
into  this  ticking,"  she  said  with  energy ; 
•*It  is  something  that  can  be  found 
out  depend  upon  it  I  don't  believe  in 
spirits,  especially  at  breakfast-time. 
Biddy !  Biddy!  Here,  carry  these  things 
back  to  the  kitchen,"  handing  the  urn. 
Then,  sweeping  off  the  cloth,  the  little 
table  lay  bare  to  the  eye. 

"It's  the  table,  the  table!"  cried 
Julia. 

•*  Nonsense,"  said  my  wife.  "  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  ticking  table  ?  It's  on 
the  floor.  Biddy !  Julia !  Anna !  move 
everything  out  of  the  room — ^table  and 
all.     Where  are  the  tack-hammers  ?" 

**  Heavens,  mamma — you  are  not  go- 
ing to  take  up  the  carpet?"  screamed 
Julia. 

"Here's  the  hammers,  marm,"  said 
Biddy,  advancing  tremblingly. 

"  Hand  them  to  me,  then,"  cried  my 
wife ;  for  poor  Biddy  was,  at  long  gun- 
distance,  holding  them  out  as  if  her 
mistress  had  the  plague. 

"  Now,  husband,  do  you  take  up  that 
«de  of  the  carpet,  and  I  will  this." 
Down  on  her  knees  she  then  dropped, 
while  I  followed  suit. 


The  carpet  being  removed,  and  the 
ear  applied  to  the  naked  floor,  not  the 
slightest  ticking  could  be  heard. 

"The  table— after  all,  it  is  the  ta- 
bio,"  cried  my  wife.  •*  Biddy,  bring  it 
back." 

"  Oh  no,  marm,  not  I,  please,  marm," 
sobbed  Biddy. 

"  Foolish  creature !  —  Husband,  do 
you  bring  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  we  have  plenty 
of  other  tables ;  why  be  so  particular  ?" 

"Where  is  that  table?"  cried  my 
wife,  contemptuously,  regardless  of  my 
gentle  remonstrance. 

"In  the  wood-house,  marm.  I  put 
it  away  as  fEir  as  ever  I  could,  marm," 
sobbed  Biddy. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  the  wood-house  for  it, 
or  will  you  ?"  said  my  wife,  addressing 
me  in  a  frightful,  business-like  manner. 

Immediately  I  darted  out  of  the  door, 
and  found  the  little  apple-tree  table,  up- 
side down,  in  one  of  my  chip-bins.  I 
hurriedly  returned  with  it,  and  once 
more  my  wife  examined  it  attentively. 
Tick,  tick,  tick !  Yes,  it  was  the  table. 

"Please,  marm,"  said  Biddy,  now 
entering  the  room,  with  hat  and  shawl 
— "  please,  marm,  will  you  pay  me  my 
wages?" 

"Take  your  hat  and  shawl  off  di- 
rctly,"  said  my  wife;  "set  this  table 
again." 

"Set  it,"  roared  I,  in  a  passion,  " set 
it  or  I'll  go  for  the  police." 

"  Heavens !  heavens  !"  cried  my 
daughters,  in  one  breath.  "  What  will 
become  of  us ! — Spirits !  Spirits  !" 

"Will  you  set  the  table?"  cried  I, 
advancing  upon  Biddy. 

"  I  will,  I  will — yes,  marm — yes,  mas- 
ter—I will,  I  wiU.  Spirits !— Holy  Var- 
gin!" 

"Now,  husband,"  said  my  wife,  "I 
am  convinced  that,  whatever  it  is  that 
causes  this  ticking,  neither  the  ticking 
nor  the  table  can  hurt  us;  for  we  are 
all  good  Christians,  I  hope.  I  am  de- 
termined to  find  out  the  cause  of  it  too, 
which  time  and  patience  will  bring  to 
light.  I  shall  breakfast  on  no  other 
table  but  this,  so  long  as  we  live  in  this 
house.  So,  sit  down,  now  that  all 
things  are  ready  again,  and  let  us 
quietly  breakfast.  My  dears,"  turning 
to  JuUa  and  Anna,  "  go  to  your  room, 
and  return  cdlnposed.  Let  me  have  no 
more  of  this  childishness." 

Upon  occasion  my  wife  was  mistress 
in  her  house. 
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During  the  meal,  in  rain  was  conver- 
sation started  again  and  a^ain ;  in  vain 
my  wife  said  something  brisk  to  infuse 
into  others  an  animation  akin  to  her 
own.  Julia  and  Anna,  with  beads 
bowed  over  their  tea-cups,  were  still 
listening  for  the  tick.  I  confess,  too, 
that  their  example  was  catching.  But, 
for  the  time,  nothing  was  heard.  Either 
the  ticking  had  died  quite  away,  or 
eLse,  slight  as  it  was,  the  increasins 
uproar  of  the  street,  with  the  genertd 
bam  of  day,  so  contrasted  with  the  re- 
jpose  of  night  and  early  morning,  smother- 
ed the  sound.  At  the  lurking  inquie- 
tude of  her  companions,  my  wife  was 
indignant ;  ,the  more  so,  as  she  seemed 
to  ^lory  in  her  own  exemption  from 
panic.  When  breakfast  was  cleared 
away  she  took  my  watch,  and,  placing 
it  on  the  table,  addressed  the  supposed 
spirits  in  it,  with  a  jocosely  defiant  air : 
**  There,  tick  away,  let  us  see  who  can 
tick  loudest !" 

All  that  day,  while  abroad,  I  thought 
of  the  mysterious  table.  Could  Cotton 
Mather  speak  true  ?  Were  there  spir- 
its? And  would  spirits  haunt  a  tea- 
table  ?  Would  tiie  Evil  One  dare  «how 
his  cloven  foot  in  the  bosom  of  an  inno- 
cent family?  I  shuddered  when  I 
th(5a^ht  that  I  myself,  against  the  solemn 
warmngs  of  my  daughters,  had  willfully 
introduced  the  cloven  foot  there.  Yea, 
three  cloven  feet.  But,  towards  noon, 
this  sort  of  feeling  began  to  wear  off. 
The  continual  rubbing  against  so  many 
practical  people  in  Uie  street,  brushed 
such  chimeras  away  from  me.  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  not  acquitted  my- 
self very  intrepidly  either  on  the  pre- 
vious  night  or  in  the  morning.  I  re- 
solved to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  my 
wife. 

To  evince  my  hardihood  the  more 
signally,  when  tea  was  dismissed,  and 
the  tliree  rubbers  of  whist  had  been 
played,  and  no  ticking  had  been  heard 
— which  the  more  encouraged  me — I 
took  my  pipe,  and,  saying  that  bed-time 
had  arrived  for  the  rest,  drew  my  chair 
towards  the  fire,  and,  removing  my 
slippers,  placed  my  feet  on  the  fender, 
looking  as  calm  and  composed  as  old 
Democritus  in  the  tombs  of  Abdera, 
when  one  midnight  the  mischievous 
little  boys  of  the  town  tried  to  frighten 
that  sturdy  philosopher ' with  spurious 
ghosts. 

.     And  I  thought  to  myself,  that  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  had  set  a  good 


example  to  all  times  in  his  conduct  on 
that  occasion.  For,  when  at  the  dead 
hour,  intent  on  his  studies,  he  heard  the 
strange  sounds,  he  did  not  so  muoh  as 
move  his  eyes  from  bis  page,  only 
simply  said :  **  Boys,  little  ^ys,  go 
home.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  You 
will  catch  cold  here.'*  The  philosophy 
of  which  words  lies  here:  that  they 
impLj  the  foregone  conclusion,  that  any 
possible  investigation  of  any  possible 
spiritual  phenomena  was  absurd ;  that 
upon  the  first  face  of  such  things,  the 
mind  of  a  sane  man  instinctively  affirmed 
them  a  humbug,  unworthy  the  least 
attention ;  more  especially  if  such  phe- 
nomena appear  iu  tombs,  since  tombs 
are  peculiarly  the  place  of  silence,  life- 
lossness,  and  solitude  ;  for  which  cause, 
by  the  way,  the  old  man,  as  upon  the 
occasion  in  question,  made  the  tombs  of 
Abdera  his  place  of  study. 

Presently  I  was  alone,  and  all  was 
hushed.  I  laid  down  my  pipe,  not  feel- 
ing exactly  tranquil  enough  now  tho- 
roughly to  enjoy  it  Takmg  up  one  rtf 
the  newspapers,  I  began,  in  a  nervous, 
hurried  sort  of  way,  to  read  by  the  light 
of  a  candle  placed  on  a  small  stand 
drawn  dose  to  the  fire.  As  for  the 
apple-tree  table,  having  lately  concluded 
that  it  was  rather  too  bw  for  a  reading- 
table,  I  thought  best  not  to  use  it  as 
such  that  night  But  it  stood  not  very 
distant  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  succeed 
much  at  reading.  Somehow  I  seemed 
all  ear  and  no  eye ;  a  condition  of  in- 
tense auricular  suspense.  But  ere  long 
it  was  broken. 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 

Though  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  that  sound;  nay,  though  I  had 
made  it  my  particular  business  on  this 
occasion  to  wait  for  that  sound,  never- 
theless, when  it  came,  it  seemed  unex- 
pected, as  if  a  cannon  had  boomed 
through  the  window. 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 

I  sat  stock  still  for  a  time,  thoroughly 
to  master,  if  possible,  my  first  discom- 
posure. Then  rising,  I  looked  pretty 
steadily  at  the  table;  went  up  to  it 
pretty  steadily ;  took  hold  of  it  pretty 
steadily;  but  let  it  go  pretty  quickly ; 
then  paced  up  and  down,  stopping 
everjr  moment  or  two,  with  ear  pricked 
to  listen.  Meantime,  within  me,  the 
contest  between  panic  and  ,  philosopl^ 
remained  not  wholly  decided. 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 
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Witli  appallmg  distinetoess  the  tick- 
ing now^  rose  on  the  night 

My  pulse  fluttered — my  heart  beat. 
I  hardly  know  what  might  not  have  fol- 
lowed, had  not  Democritus  just  then 
cume  to  the  rescue. '  For  shame,  said  I 
to  myself,  what  is  the  use  of  so  fine  an 
example  of  philosophy,  if  it  cannot  be 
followed?  Straightway  I  resolved  to 
imitate  it,  even  to  the  old  sage's  occu- 
pation and  attitude. 

Resuming  my  chair  and  paper,  with 
back  presented  to  the  table,  I  remained 
thus  lor  a  time,  as  if  buried  iu  study; 
when,  the  ticking  still  continuing,  I 
drawled  out,  in  as  indifferent  and  dryly 
jocose  a  way  as  I  could ;  "  Come,  come. 
Tick,  my  boy,  fun  enough  for  to-night." 

Tick!  tick!  tick! 

There  seemed  a  sort  of  jeering  defi- 
ance in  the  ticking  now.  It  seemed  to 
exult  over  the  poor  affected  part  I  was 
playing.  But  much  as  the  taunt  stung 
me,  k  only  stung  me  into  persistence. 
I  resolved  not  to  abate  one  whit  in  my 
mode  of  address. 

•*  Come,  come,  you  make  more  and 
more  noise,  Tick,  my  boy ;  too  much  of 
a  joke — time  to  have  done." 

No  sooner  said  than  the  ticking 
ceased.  Never  was  responsive  obedi- 
ence more  exact.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  not  help  turning  round  upon  the 
table,  as  one  would  upon  some  reason- 
able being,  when-^— could  I  believe  my 
senses?  I  saw  something  moving,  or 
wriggling,  or  sqiiirming  upon  the  slab 
of  the  table.  It  shone  like  a  glow- 
worm. Unconsciously,  I  grasped  the 
poker  that  stood  at  hand.  But  bethink- 
ing me  how  absurd  to  attack  a  glow- 
worm with  a  poker,  I  put  it  down. 
How  long  I  sat  spell-bound  and  staring 
there,  with  my  body  presented  one  way 
and  my  face  another,  I  cannot  say; 
but  at  length  I  rose,  and,  buttoning  my 
coat  up  and  down,  made  a  sudden  in- 
trepid forced  march  full  upon  the  table. 
And  there,  near  the  centre  of  the  slab, 
as  I  Uve,  I  saw  an  irregular  little  hole, 
or,  rather,  short  nibbled  sort  of  crack, 
from  which  (like  a  butterfly  escaping  its 
chrysalis)  the  sparkling  object,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  struggling.  Its 
motion  was  the  motion  of  life.  I  stood 
becharmed.  Are  there,  indeed,  spir- 
its, thought  I ;  and  is  this  one  ?  No ; 
I  must  be  dreaming.  I  turned  my 
glance  off  to  the  red  flre  on  the  hearth, 
then  back  to  the  pale  lustre  on  the  table. 
What  I  saw  was  no  optical  illusion,  but 


a  real  marveL  The  tremor  was  increas- 
ing, when,  once  again,  Democritus  be- 
friended me.  Supernatural  corusca- 
tion as  it  appeared,  I  strove  to  look  at 
the  strange  object  in  a  purely  scientific 
way.  Thus  viewed,  it  appeared  some 
new  sort  of  small  shining  beetle  or  bug, 
and,  I  thought,  not  without  something  of 
a  hum  to  it,  too. 

I  still  watched  it,  and  with  still  in- 
creasing self-possession.  Sparkling 
and  wriggling,  it  still  continued  its 
throes.  In  another  moment  it  was  just 
on  the  point  of  escaping  its  prison.  A 
thought  struck  me.  Kunning  for  a 
tumbler,  I  clapped  it  over  the  insect 
just  in  time  to  secure  it. 

After  watching  it  a  while  longer 
under  the  tumbler,  I  left  all  as  it  wa4» 
and,  tolerably  composed,  retired. 

Now,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  could  not, 
at  that  time,  comprehend  the  phenome- 
non. A  live  bug  come  out  of  a  dead 
table  ?  A  fire-fly  bug  come  out  of  a 
piece  of  ancient  lumber,  for  one  knows 
not  how  man3ryear8  stored  away  in  an 
old  garret?  Was  ever  such  a  thing 
heard  of,  or  even  dreamed  of  ?  How 
got  the  bug  there?  Never  mind.  I 
bethought  me  of  Democritus,  and  re- 
solved to  keep  cool.  At  all  events,  the 
mystery  of  the  ticking  was  explained. 
It  was  simply  the  sound  of  the  gnawing 
and  filing,  and  tapping  of  the  oug,  in 
eating  its  way  out  It  was  satisfactory 
to  think,  that  there  was  an  end  forever 
to  the  ticking.  I  resolved  not  to  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  reaping  soma 
credit  from  it. 

**  Wife,"  said  I,  next  morning,  **you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  more  tick- 
ing iu  our  table.  I  have  put  a  stop  to 
all  that." 

**  Indeed,  husband,"  said  she,  with 
some  incredulity. 

**Yes,  wife,'*  returned  I,  perhaps  a 
little  vain-gloriously.  **I  have  put  a 
quietus  upon  that  ticking.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  ticking  will  trouble  you  no 
more." 

In  vain  she  besought  me  to  explain 
myself.  I  would  not  gratify  her ;  being 
willing  to  balance  any  previous  trepida- 
tion I  might  have  betrayed,  by  leaving 
room  now  for  the  imputation  of  some 
heroic  feat  whereby  I  had  silenced  the 
ticking.  It  was  a  sort  of  innocent  de- 
ceit by  implication,  quite  harmless,  and, 
I  thought,  of  utility. 

But  when  I  went  to  breakfast,  I  saw 
my  wife  kneeling  at  the  table  again,  and 
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mj  girls  looking  ten  times  more  fright- 
ened than  ever. 

•*  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  boastful 
tale,"  said  my  wife,  indignantly.  **  You 
might  have  known  how  easily  it  would  be 
found  out.  See  this  crack,  too ;  and  here 
is  the  ticking  again,  plainer  than  ever." 

**  Impossible,"  I  exclaimed ;  but  upon 
applying  my  ear,  sure  enough,  tick! 
tick  !  tick  !     The  ticking  was  there. 

Recovering  myself  the  best  way  I 
might,  I  demanded  the  bug. 

"Bug?"  screamed  Julia.  **  Good 
heavens,  papa!" 

**  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  been  bringing 
no  buffs  mto  this  house,"  said  my  wife, 
severely. 

**  The  bug,  the  bug !"  I  cried ;  •*  the 
bug  under  the  tumbler." 

**  Bugs  in  tumblers  !"  cried  the  girls ; 
•*  not  our  tumblers,  papa  ?  You  have 
not  been  putting  bugs  into  our  tum- 
blers ?  Oh,  what  docs — what  docs  it  all 
mean  ?*' 

**Do  you  see  this  hole,  this  crack 
here  ?"  said  I,  putting  my  finger  on  the 
spot. 

**  That  I  do,"  said  my  wife,  with  high 
displeasure.  »*  And  how  did  it  come 
there  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
the  table?" 

**Do  you  see  this  crack?"  repeated 
I,  intensely. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Julia;  "that  was 
what  frightened  me  so ;  it  looks  so  like 
witch- work." 

"Spirits!  spirits!"  cried  Anna. 

"  Silence !"  said  my  wife.  "  Go  on, 
sir,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the 
orack." 

"  Wife  and  daughters,"  said  I,  solemn- 
ly, "out  of  that  crack,  or  hole,  while  I 
was  sitting  all  alone  here  last  night,  a 
wonderful " 

Here,  involuntarily,  I  paused,  fasci- 
nated by  the  expectant  attitudes  and 
bursting  eyes  of  Julia  and  Anna. 

"What,  what?"  cried  Julia. 

"  A  bug,  Julia." 

"A  bug?"  cried  my  wife.  "A  bug 
oome  out  of  this  table  ?  And  what  did 
you  do  with  it?" 

"  Clapped  it  under  a  tumbler." 

** Biddy!  Biddy!"  cried  my  wife, 
goine  to  the  door.  "  Did  you  see  a 
tumbler  here  on  this  table  when  you 
swept  the  room?" 

"  Sure  I  did,  marm,  and  a  'bomnable 
bug  under  it." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?"  de- 
manded I. 


**  Put  ^e  bug  in  the  &e,  sir,  and 
rinsed  out  the  tumbler  ever  so  many 
times,  marm." 

"Where  is  that  tumbler?"  cried 
Anna.  "I  hope  you  scratched  it — 
marked  it  some  way.  Ill  never  drink 
out  of  that  tumbler ;  never  put  it  before 
me,  Biddy.  A  bug--a  bug!  Oh,  Julia! 
oh,  mamma !  I  feel  it  crawling  all  over 
me,  even  now.    Haunted  table !" 

"Spirits!  spirits!'"  cried  Julia, 

"  My  daughters,"  said  their  mother, 
with  authority  in  her  eyes,  "  go  to  your 
chamber  till  you  can  behave  more  like 
reasonable  creatures.  Is  it  a  bug — a 
bug  that  can  frighten  you  out  of  what 
little  wits  you  ever  had.  Leave  the 
room.  I  am  astonished.  I  am  pained 
by  such  childish  conduct." 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  she,  addressing 
me,  as  soon  as  they  had  withdrawn, 
"now  tell  me  truly,  did  a  bug  really 
come  out  of  this  crack  in  the  tcd)le  ?" 

"  Wife,  it  is  even  so." 

"  Did  you  see  it  come  out?" 

"  I  did." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  the  crack, 
leaning  over  it 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  she,  looking 
up,  but  still  bent  over. 

"  Sure,  sure." 

She  was  silent.  I  began  to  think 
that  the  mystery  of  the  thing  began  to 
tell  even  upon  her.  Yes,  thought  I,  I 
shall  presently  see  my  wife  shaking  and 
shuddering,  and,  who  knows,  calling  in 
some  old  dominie  to  exorcise  the  table, 
and  drive  out  the  spirits. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  weTl  do,"  said  she 
suddenly,  and  not  without  excitement 

"  What,  wife?"  said  I,  all  eagerness, 
expecting  some  mystical  proposition; 
"what,  wife?" 

"  We  will  rub  this  table  all  over  wiA 
that  celebrated  'roach  powder'  I've 
heard  of." 

"Good  gracious!  Then  you  don*t 
think  it's  spirits?" 

"Spirits?" 

The  emphasis  of  scornful  incredulity 
was  worthy  of  Democritus  himself. 

"But  this  ticking — this  ticking?** 
said  I. 

"  I'll  whip  that  out  of  it" 

"  Come,  oome  wife,"  said  I,  "  you  are 
going  too  far  the  other  way,  now. 
Neitner  roach  powder  nor  whipping 
will  cure  this  table.  It's  a  queer  table, 
wife ;  there's  no  blinking  it" 

"  I'll  have  it  jrubbed,  though,"  she 
replied,  "  well   rubbed ;"   and  calling 
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Biddy,  she  bade  her  get  wax  and  brush, 
and  give  the  table  a  vigorous  manipula- 
tion. That  done,  tlie  cloth  was  again 
laid,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  morning 
meal ;  but  mj  daughters  did  not  make 
their  appearance.  Julia  and  Anna  took 
no  breakfast  that  daj. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  in  a 
business-like  waj,  mj  wife  went  to 
work  with  a  dark  colored  cement,  and 
hermeticallj  closed  the  little  hole  in 
the  table. 

My  daughters  looking  pale,  I  insisted 
upon  taking  them  out  for  a  walk  that 
morning,  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued : 

♦*  My  worst  presentiments  about  that 
table  are  being  verified,  papa,"  said 
Julia ;  ♦•  not  for  nothing  was  that  inti- 
mation of  the  cloven  foot  on  my  shoul- 
der." 

"Nonsense,"  said  I.  "Let  us  go 
into  Mrs.  Brown's,  and  have  an  ice- 
oream." 

The  spirit  of  Democritus  was  stronger 
on  me  now.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
it  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the 
sunlight. 

**  But  is  it  not  miraculous,"  said 
Anna,  **  how  a  bug  should  come  out  of 
a  table  ?» 

•*Not  at  all,  my  daughter.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  bugs  to  come 
out  of  wood.  You  yourself  must  have 
seen  them  coming  out  of  the  ends  of  the 
billets  on  the  hearth." 

"  Ah,  but  that  wood  is  almost  fresh 
from  the  woodland.  But  the  table  is  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old." 

"What  of  that?"  said  I,  gaylv. 
♦*  Have  not  live  toads  been  found  in  the 
hearts  of  dead  rocks,  as  old  as  crea- 
tion?" 

•*  Say  what  you  will,  papa,  I  feel  it  is 
spirits,"  said  Julia.  "Do,  do  now, 
my  dear  papa,  have  that  haunted  table 
removed  from  the  house." 

*•  Nonsense,"  said  I. 

By  another  curious  coincidence,  the 
more  they  felt  frightened,  the  more  I 
felt  brave. 

Evening  came. 

•*  This  ticking,"  said  my  wife  ;  "do 
you  think  that  another  bug  will  come  of 
this  continued  ticking?" 

Curiously  enough,  that  had  not  occur-  * 
red  to  me  before.    I  had  not  thought  of 
there  being  twins  of  bugs.     But  now, 
who  knew ;  there  might  be  even  triplets. 

I  resolved  to  take  precautions,  and, 
it  there  was  to  be  a  second  bug,  infalli- 


bly se()ure  it  During  the  evening,  the 
ticking  was  again  heard.  About  ten 
o'clock  I  clapped  a  tumbler  over  the 
spot,  as  near  as  I  could  ^udge  of  it  by  my 
ear.  Then  we  all  retu*ed,  and  locking 
the  door  of  the  cedar-parlor,  I  put  the 
key  in  my  pocket 

In  the  morning,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  but  the  ticking  was  heard.  The 
trepidation  of  my  daughters  returned. 
They  wanted  to  call  in  the  neighbors. 
But  to  this  my  wife  was  vigorously  op- 
posed. We  should  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  town.  So  it  was 
a^ed  that  nothing  should  be  disclosed. 
Biddy  received  strict  charges ;  and,  to 
make  sure,  was  not  allowed  that  week 
to  go  to  confession,  lest  she  should  tell 
the  priest. 

I  stayed  home  all  that  day,  every 
hour  or  two  bending  over  the  table,  both 
eye  and  ear.  Towards  night,  I  thought 
the  ticking  grew  more  distinct,  and 
seemed  divided  from  my  ear  bv  a  thin- 
ner and  thinner  partition  of  the  wood. 
I  thought,  too,  that  I  perceived  a  faint 
heaving  up,  or  bulging  of  the  wood,  in 
the  place  where  I  had  placed  the  tum- 
bler. To  put  an  end  to  the  suspense, 
my  wife  proposed  taking  a  knife  and 
cutting  into  the  wood  there ;  but  I  had 
a  less  impatient  plan  ;  namely,  that  she 
and  I  should  sit  up  with  the  table  that 
night,  as,  from  present  symptoms,  the 
bug  would  probably  make  its  appear- 
ance before  morning.  For  myself,  I 
was  curious  to  see  the  first  advent  of 
the  thing — the  first  dazzle  of  the  chick 
as  it  chipped  the  shell. 

The  idea  struck  my  wife  not  unfavor- 
ably. She  insisted  that  both  Julia  and 
Anna  should  be  of  the  party,  in  order 
tliat  the  evidence  of  their  senses  should 
disabuse  their  minds  of  all  nursery  non- 
sense. For  that  spirits  should  tick,  and 
that  spirits  should  take  unto  themselves 
the  form  of  bugs,  was,  to  my  wife,  the 
most  foolish  of  all  foolish  imaginations. 
True,  she  could  not  account  for  the 
thing ;  but  she  had  all  confidence  that  it 
could  be,  and  would  yet  be,  somehow 
explained,  and  that  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction. Without  knowing  it  herself, 
my  wife  was  a  female  Democritus.  For 
my  own  part,  my  present  feelings  were 
of  a  mixed  sort.  In  a  strange  and  not 
unpleasing  way,  I  gently  oscillated  be- 
tween Democritus  and  Cotton  Mather. 
But  to  my  wife  and  daughters  I  assumed  « 
to  be  pure  Democritus — a  jeerer  at  all 
tea-table  spirits  whatever. 
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So,  layiDg  in  «  good  supply  of  candles 
and  crackers,  all  foar  of  us  sat  -up  with 
the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  sat  round 
it.  For  a  while  my  wife  and  I  carried 
on  an  animated  conversation.  But  my 
daughters  were  silent.  Then  my  wifo 
and  I  would  have  had  a  rubber  of  whist, 
but  my  daughters  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join.  So  we  played  whist  with 
two  dummies;  literally,  my  wife  won 
the  rubber,  and,  fatigued  with  victory, 
put  away  the  cards. 

Half  past  eleven  o'clock.  No  sign  of 
the  bug.  The  candles  began  t<)  bum 
dim.  My  wife  was  just  in  the  act  of 
snuffing  them,  when  a  sudden,  violent, 
hollow,  resounding,  nunbling,  thumping 
was  heard. 

Julia  and  Anna  sprang  to  their  feet. 

♦*  All  well !"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
street  It  was  the  watchman,  first  ring- 
ing down  his  club  on  the  pavement,  and 
then  following  it  up  with  this  highly 
satisfactory  verbal  announcement. 

"All  well !  Do  you  hear  that,  my 
girls  ?'*  said  I,  gayly. 

Indeed  it  was  astonishing  how  brave 
as  Bruce  I  felt  in  company  with  three 
women,  and  two  of  them  half  frightened 
out  of  their  wits. 

I  rose  for  my  pipe,  and  took  a  philo- 
sophic smoke. 

Democntus  forever,  thought  I. 

In  profound  silence,  I  sat  smoking, 
when  10  ! — pop  !  pop !  pop ! — right  un- 
der the  table,  a  temble  popping. 

This  time  we  all  four  sprang  up,  and 
my  pipe  was  broken. 

*•  Good  heavens !  what's  that  ?" 

"Spirits!  spirits  I"  cried  Julia. 

**0h,  oh,  oh  I"  cried  Anna. 

**  Shame,"  said  my  wife,  "it's  that  new 

bottled  cider,  in  the  cellar,  going  off. 

I  told  Biddy  to  wire  the  bottles  to-day." 

I  shall  here  transcribe  from  memo- 
randa, kept  during  part  of  the  night 

**  One  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  continues.  Wife  getting  sleepy. 

•*  Two  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  intermittent.  Wife  fast  asleep, 

**  Three  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  pretty  steady.  Julia  and  Anna 
getting  sleepy. 

"  Four  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  regular,  but  not  spirited. 
Wife,  Julia,  and  Anna,  all  fast  asleep 
in  their  chairs. 

*'  Five  o'clock.  No  sign  of  the  bug. 
Ticking  faint  Myself  feeling  drowsy. 
The  rest  still  asleep." 

So  far  the  joumcd. 


— Rap  !  rap  !  rap  I 

A  terrific  portentous  rapping  againai 
a  door. 

Startled  £rom  our  dreams,  we  started 
to  our  feet 

Kap  !  rap  !  rap ! 

Julia  and  Anna  shrieked. 

I  cowered  in  the  comer. 

**You  fools!"  cried  my  wife,  "if a 
the  baker  with  the  bread." 

Six  o'clock. 

She  went  to  throw  back  the  shntterSi 
but  ere  it  was  done,  a  cnr  came  firom 
Julia.  There,  half  in  and  half  out  its 
crack,  there  wriggled  the  bug,  flaahlng 
in  the  room's  general  dimnesSt  like  a 
fiery  opal. 

Had  this  bug  had  a  tiny  sword  by  its 
side — a  Damascus  sword — and  a  tiny 
necklace  round  its  neck— a  diamond 
necklace— and  a  tiny  gun  in  its  claw — a 
brass  gun — and  a  tiny  manuscript  in  his 
mouth — a  Chaldee  manuscript — Julia 
and  Anna  could  not  have  stood  mora 
charmed. 

In  trath,  it  wfis  a  beautiful  bug — a 
Jew  jeweler's  bug — a  bug  like  a  sparkle 
of  a  glorious  sunset. 

Juha  and  Anna  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  bug.  To  them,  bug  had  been  a 
word  synonymous  with  hideousneas. 
But  tins  was  a  seraphical  bug;  or, 
rather,  all  it  hod  of  the  bug  was  the  B* 
for  it  was  beautiful  as  a  butterfly. 

Julia  and  Anna  gazed  and  gazed. 
They  were  no  more  alarmed.  They 
were  delighted. 

"  But  how  got  this  strange,  pretty 
creature  into  the  table  ?"  cried  Julia. 

**  Spirits  can  get  anywhere,"  replied 
Anna. 

**  Pshaw  !"  said  my  wife. 

"  Do  you  hear  any  more  ticking  ?" 
said  I. 

They  all  applied  their  ears,  but  heard 
nothing. 

"  Well,  then,  wife  and  daughtexs, 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  this  very  morn- 
ing I  will  go  and  make  inquiries  about 
it" 

"  Oh,  do,  papa,"  cried  Julia,  "  do  go 
and  consult  Madame  Pazzi,  the  conjur- 
ess." 

"  Better  go  and  consult  Professor 
Johnson,  the  naturalist,"  said  my  wife. 

"Bravo,  Mrs.  Democritus!"  said  I, 
"  Professor  Johnson  is  the  man." 

By  good  fortune  I  found  the  professor 
in.  Informing  him  briefly  of  the  inci- 
dent, he  mamfested  a  cool,  collected 
sort  of  interest,  and  gravely  aocom- 
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panied  me  home.  The  table  was  pro- 
duced, the  two  opeHinffs  pointed  oat, 
the  bug  displayed,  and  ^e  details  of  the 
affair  set  forth ;  my  wife  and^  daughters 
being  present. 

"And  now,  Professor,'*  said  I,  "what 
do  YOU  think  of  it  ?" 

Cutting  on  his  spectacles,  the  learned 
professor  looked  hard  at  the  table,  and 
gently  scraped  with  his  pen-knife  into 
the  holes,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Is  it  not  an  unusual  thing,  this  ?" 
anxiously  asked  Anna. 

*'  Very  unusual.  Miss." 

At  which  Julia  and  Anna  exchanged 
significant  glances. 

**But  is  it  not  wonderful,  very  won- 
derful ?"  demanded  Julia. 

**  Very  wonderful.  Miss." 

My  daughters  exchanged  still  more 
significant  glances,  and  Julia,  embold- 
ened, again  spoke. 

"And  must  you  not  admit,  sir,  that 
it  is  the  work  of—of — of  sp ?" 

"  Spirits  ?  No,"  was  the  crusty  re- 
joinder. 

"My  daughters,"  said  I,  mildly, 
"  you  should  remember  that  tiiis  is  not 
Madame  Pazzi,  the  conjuress,  you  put 
your  questions  to,  but  the  eminent 
naturahst.  Professor  Johnson.  And 
now,  professor,"  I  added,  "  be  pleased 
to  explain.     Enlighten  our  ignorance." 

Without  repeating  all  that  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  said — for,  indeed,  though 
lucid,  he  was  a  little  prosy — let  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  his  explication  suf- 
fice. 

The  incident  waa  not  wholly  without 
example.  The  wood  of  the  table  was 
apple-tree,  a  sort  of  tree  much  fancied 
by  various  insects.  The  bugs  had  come 
from  eggs  laid  inside  the  bark  of  the 
living  tree  in  the  orchard.  By  careful 
examination  of  the  position  of  the  hole 
from  which  the  last  bug  had  emerged, 
in  relation  to  the  corticS  layers  of  the 
slab,  and  then  allowing  for  the  inch  and 
a  half  along  the  grain,  ere  the  bug  had 
eaten  its  way  entirely  out,  and  then 
computing  the  whole  number  of  cortical 
layers  in  the  slab,  with  a  reasonable 
conjecture  for  the  number  cut  off  from 
the  outside,  it  appeared  that  the  egg  must 


have  been  laid  in  the  tree  some  ninety 
years,  more  or  less,  before  the  tree  could 
have  been  felled.  But  between  the  fell- 
ing of  the  tree  and  the  present  time, 
how  long  might  that  be  ?  It  was  a  very 
old-fashioned  table.  Allow  eighty  years 
for  the  age  of  the  table,  which  would 
make  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that 
the  bug  had  laid  in  the  e^g.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Professor  Johnson's  compu- 
tation. 

"Now,  Julia,"  said  I,  "after  that 
scientific  statement  of  the  case  (though, 
I  confess,  I  don'J;  exactiy  understand 
it),  where  are  your  spirits  ?  It  is  very 
wonderful  as  it  is,  but  where  are  your 
spirits  ?" 

"  Where,  indeed  ?"  said  my  wife. 
^  "  Why,  now,  she  did  not  really  asso- 
ciate this  purely  natural  phenomenon 
with  any  crude,  spiritual  hypothesis, 
did  she  ?"  observed  the  learned  profes- 
sor, with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  Say  what  you  will,"  said  Julia, 
holding  up,  in  the  covered  tumbler,  the 
glorious,  lustrous,  flashing,  live  opal, 
"  say  what  you  will,  if  this  beauteous 
creature  be  not  a  spirit,  it  yet  teaches  a 
spiritual  lesson.  For  if,  ^ter  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years*  entombment,  a 
mere  insect  comes  forth  at  last  into 
light,  itself  an  effulgence,  shall  there  be 
no  glorified  resurrection  for  the  spirit 
of  man?  Spiiits !  spirits!'*  she  ex- 
claimed, with  rapture,  "  I  still  believe 
in  spirits,  only  now  I  believe  in  them 
with  delight,  when  before  I  but  thought 
of  them  with  terror.** 

The  mysterious  insect  did  not  long 
enjoy  its  radiant  life;  it  expired  the 
next  day.  But  my  girls  have  preserved 
it  Embalmed  in  a  silver  vinai^ette,  it 
lies  on  the  littie  apple-tree  table  in  the 
pier  of  the  cedar-parlor. 

And  whatever  lady  doubts  this  story, 
my  daughters  will  be  happy  to  show 
her  both  the  bug  and  the  table,  and 
point  out  to  her,  m  the  repaired  slab  of 
the  latter,  the  two  sealing-wax  drops 
designating  the  exact  place  of  the  two 
holes  made  by  the  two  bugs,  something 
in  the  same  way  in  which  are  marked 
the  spots  where  the  cannon  balls  strudL 
Brattle  street  church. 
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A  CENTURY  since  (Juno  6^  1755), 
in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  there  was  rejoicing  in  a 
sober,  Puritan  household,  for  the  blessed 
^ft  of  a  new-born  child.  In  the  stern, 
disciplinary  faith  of  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth Hale,  the  sweet  attractions  of  in- 
fancy were  theoretically  overshadowed 
by  the  imputations  of  Genevan  theology; 
bat,  in  the  mother's  heart  of  Elizabeth, 
there  was  an  instinct  of  undying  love 
for  the  helpless  innocent,  which  was 
truer  to  the  great  claims  of  humanity 
than  any  frozen  creed.  In  that  frail 
child,  there  were  unfolded  germs  of, 
promise  to  which  maternal  devotion  was 
never  blind.  As  ho  grew  and  devel- 
oped into  the  bright,  active  boy,  though 
one  of  twelve  children,  he  was  loved 
and  recognized,  trained  and  furnished 
for  the  battle  of  life  with  affectionate 
forethought,  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
tenderness  of  presentiment.  None  can 
tell  how  deeply  the  quiet  scenery,  the 
firmly  rounded  hills,  the  beautiful  minia- 
ture lake,  and  the  cold,  solemn  winters  of 
Coventry,  sank  into  the  slowly-forming 
character  of  this  frolicksome  and  spirited 
lad.  All  these  influences  of  nature 
must,  however,  have  had  their  effect  in 
nurturing  that  firm  undergrowth  of  sen- 
timent and  soul,  whence  generous  deeds 
were  to  bud  forth  spontaneously,  as 
organic  unfoldings  of  the  maturer  man. 
He  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old  when 
his  mother  died.  But  in  his  excellent 
grandmother,  as  in  another  Lois,  there 
was  a  faith  unfeigned  which  shed  its 
blessed  influence  over  the  critical  forma- 
tion-period of  his  youth.  A  second 
mamage  of  his  father  gave  him  a 
second  mother,  to  whom  he  became 
very  much  attached.  In  his  father's 
calm  and  orderly  life,  he  had  daily  be- 
fore his  eyes  an  habitual  example  of 
devotion  to  duty. 

When  a  thoroughly  effective  man  is 
to  be  formed,  the  iiUls  and  vales,  the 
homes  and  schools,  the  discipline  and 
daily  life  of  rural  New  England  may 
well  be  invoked.  The  blendings  of 
labor  and  training,  of  endurance  and 
indulgence,  of  action  and  reflective 
repose,  have  a  special  faculty  for  gene- 


rating firm  will,  high  purpose,  obedient 
strength,  and  person&l  force.     Nathan 
Hale*8  education  was  of  the  genuine 
New  England  type.     A  manly  spirit 
had  been  lodged,  by  birth,  in  his  breast ; 
education  gave  to  this  an  outward  and 
fitting    expression.      His    vivacity    of 
character  guarded  him  from  the  worst 
result  of  New  England    training,    by 
making  it  impossible  that  he   should 
ever  become  a  phlegmatic,  calculating 
lump  of  inert  proprieties.    He  was  too 
merry  a  rogue  to  don  a  premature  long 
face.     He  had  too  much  native  sense 
to  be  always  sensible.     Quick  to  learn 
and    ambitious    of   scholarly    honors, 
voung  Hale  drank*  in  classic  lore  from 
his  pastor.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  truly  able  man.     At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  duly  admit- 
ted to  the  privileges  of  venerable  old 
Yale.     He  there  won  special  praises 
from  good   President  Dwight,    whose 
saintiy  muse  touched  the  elegiac  strain 
in  commemoration  of  the  sad  death  of 
our  hero,    *'in    duty  firm,   in   danger  • 
calm,*'  **  to  friends  unchanging  and  sm- 
cere  to  heaven."      Various  collegiate 
vestigia  show    Hale  to   have  been  a 
marked  young  man.     He  was  distin- 
guished for  scholarship  and  conduct 
Not  mere  dummy  con%rmity,  but  wide- 
awake, active  good  conduct    A  -pro- 
digious leap,  wnose  traces  were  long 
preserved  at  Yale,  showed  that  be,  like 
Washington,  was    possessed    of   rare 
bodily  power.     He  was  active  in  found- 
ing the  Yale  Linonian  Society,   and 
was  not  behindhand    in    debates.     In 
1773,  he  left  college  with  many  friends, 
a  good   reputation,   and  an    ambition 
chastened,    but    exalted.      Furnished 
with   a  diploma,  he   set  about  teach- 
ing  in    his    turn,   according   to   New 
England '  usage.     In  East  Haddam,  a 
town  so  secluded  that  he,  jestingly,  de- 
clared it  **  inaccessible,  either  by  friends, 
acquaintance,  or  letters,"  he  passed  the 
winter  of  1773-4,  wielding  that  sceptre 
to  which  our  young  republicans  are, 
with  one  accord,  compelled  to  bow. 
How  pleasant  the  memories  he  there 
left,    IS    thus  testified:     ** Everybody 
loved  him;  he  was  so  sprightiy,  intel- 
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ligont,  and  kind,  and  withal,  so  hand- 
some." In  tho  spring  he  left  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Tom,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Union  Grammar  School,  at  New 
London.  There,  for  £70  per  annum, 
he  indoctrinated  thirty-two  select  boys 
with  Latin  and  English  wisdom,  besides 
teaching  twentyyoung  ladies  in  a  morn- 
ing school.  Teachmg  is  a  severe 
ordeal.  It  tries  a  man*s  metal.  To 
succeed  entirely  is  a  rare  result,  and  it 
t)etoken8  either  a  special  faculty  for 
this  vocation,  or  a  goodly  share  of  genu- 
ine manliness.  Hale  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration. '*The  scholars,  young  and 
old,  were  attached  to  him.  They  loved 
him  for  his  tact  and  amiability.  He 
was  vholly  without  severity,  and  had  a 
wonderful  control  over  the  boys." 
These  were  the  sons  of  **  the  first  sen- 
tlemen  of  New  London;"  just  the  best 
judges  of  reality,  and  the  severest 
critics  of  shams.  Boys  respect  a  man 
who  can  "jump  from  the  bottom  of  one 
empty  hogshead  over  and  down  into  a 
second,"  and  from  this  to  the  bottom 
of  a  third,  and  thence  "over  and  out 
like  a  cat."  The  athletic,  genial,  hu- 
morous, affectionate  man  will  win  the 
love  of  boys  in  spite  of  a  head  full  of 
learning,  and  a  neart  full  of  earnest 
principles  of  duty.  Hale's  New  Lon- 
don experience  proved  this.  Let  us 
hope  the  art  survives  him. 

His  heart,  also^eld  a  more  tender 
devotion.  When  m  college,  he  became 
engaged  to  one  whom  his  father's  second 
mamage  had  brought  beneath  his  na- 
tive roof.  Alice  Adams  was  a  sister 
by  adoption,  but  by  his  heart's  adoption 
she  was  more  than  sister.  The  events 
of  a  long  life,  the  transformations  of 
four  score  and  eisht  years  passed  over 
her  head.  In  life's  extremity,  when 
shadows  came  and  went,  and  earth  was 
receding  dimly,  the  first  loved  name  was 
the  last  word  on  her  lips.  Peaceful  be 
her  eternal  life,  and  not  wanting  meet 
compensations  for  every  silent  suffer-  ' 
ing  which  one  great  sorrow  wove  into 
her  earthly  pilgrimage ! 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when 
learning  and  love  could  no  more  bear 
sway.  Words  which  were  deeds  had 
inaugurated  deeds  which  were  to  be- 
come enduring  watchwords.  The  co- 
lonial heart  was  on  fire  with  its  swelling 
Marseillaise,  boldly  resounding  to  one 
firm  purpose.  The  clock  of  the  ages 
had,  at  Lexington,  struck  an  epoch, 
and  the  era  of  political  liberty  was 


inaugurated.  There  was  then  need  of 
men  of  action,  bold  doers  and  patient 
endurers ;  for  much  was  to  be  done|ind 
more  was  to  be  suffered.  The  contest 
was  to  be  long,  strenuous,  and  doubt- 
ful; but  it  was  one  to  which  true,  far- 
seeing  patriotism  gave  its  most  solemn 
consecration.  Defeat  could  not  fail  to 
bring  the  shame  and  misery  of  down- 
right degradation  and  deliberate  vassal- 
age. Success  would,  at  the  least,  pre- 
serve, unimpaired,  the  spirit  of  man- 
hood, and  the  freedom  of  individual 
endeavor.  What  more  it  might  bring 
was  then  unknown,  even  to  the  saga- 
cious architects  of  our  present  political 
fabric.  The  sacrifice  of  personal  ease 
and  fortune  to  the  patriotic  call,  was 
quickly  resolved  by  the  well-esteemed 
and  accomplished  young  teacher  of 
New  London.  He  had  but  to  continue 
his  quiet  calling,  and  his  outward  pros- 
perity was  assured.  He  chose  the 
nobler  part  with  a  calm  zeal  which  gave 
assurance  of  the  man.  A  stripling  in 
years,  he  had  a  man's  strong  heart  and 
purposes.  As  a  man,  he  was  esteemed, 
and  as  one  worthy  of  special  confi- 
dence, he  was  commissioned.  In  ad-  / 
dressing  a  meeting,  which  the  news  of  / 
Lexington  had  assembled.  Hale  said : 
"  Let  us  march  immediately,  and  never 
lay  down  our  arms  until  we  obtain  our 
independence !"  To  his  father,  he 
wrote  that  **  a  sense  of  duty  urged  him 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  his  country." 
Having  been  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  seventh  Connecticut  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Webb,  he  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  select  school  with  strong 
mutual  regrets,  and  embraced,  as  he 
hoped,  **for  good  reasons,"  this  "op- 
portunity for  more  extended  publio 
service."  Ho  soon  became  captain, 
and  after  some  sea-coast  guard  duty,  at 
New  London,  marched  his  company,  in 
September,  1775,  to  join  the  mam  army 
around  Boston.  The  seige  .of  that  city 
was  in  progress,  and  though  Hale's 
position  was,  at  times,  "  more  perilous 
than  any  other  in  the  camp,"  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity  prevailed,  and, 
except  some  slight  skirmishes  of  out- 
posts, no  direct  conflict  fell  to  his  lot. 
But  the  opportunity  of  distinction  was 
not  wholly  denied.  As  a  disciplinarian, 
he  was  so  successful  that  his  company 
became  a  model  for  others.  He  acted 
out  the  views  thus  recorded  in  his 
diary :  "  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  an  officer  should  be  anxious  to 
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know  hiA  duty ;  but  of  greater,  that  he 
should  carefully  perform  what  he  does 
kooir.  The  pre**ent  irregular  state  of 
tho  array  is  owing  to  a  capital  neglect 
in  both  of  these*'  particulars. 

It  was  a  time  of  trial  to  patriotic 
hearts  when  the  enlistments  of  our  im- 
provised army  began  to  expire.  The 
anwilUngness  of  the  men  to  reenlist 
was  a  sign  of  ill -omen.  They  had,  un- 
fortunately, real  grievances  of  which  to 
complain.  A  sccmty  supply  of  ill- 
served  provisions,  a  remissness  in  the 
pay  department,  and  an  undisciplined 
camp  administration,  are  evils  which 
soon  extinguish  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
In  November^  1775,  our  army  bade  fair 
to  vanish  by  expiring  enlistments.  It 
was  a  disease  of  organization  so  pro- 
found as  only  to  be  checked  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Among  those  who 
helped  to  cheer  and  rouse  both  officers 
and  men,  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  pa- 
triotism against  this  threatening  aban- 
donment. Hale  was  conspicuous.  His 
note  book  contains  this  entry :  **  Prom- 
ised the  men,  if  they  would  tarry 
another  month,  they  should  have  my 
wages  for  that  time."  He  did  more ; 
for  he  actually  borrowed  the  amount  so 
promised,  as  an  advance  on  the  credit 
of  his  pay.  Congress  having  re-or- 
ganized the  army.  Hale  was  retained  as 
a  captain  in  the  Continental  line.  The 
desire  freely  manifested  to  enlist  in  his 
company,  was  a  flattering  proof  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  command. 

Boston  being  purged  of  invaders. 
New  York  became  the  centre  of  hos- 
tilities. Hale's  company  participated 
in  the  general  transfer  of  the  continen- 
tal troops.  Having  spent  about  three 
weeks  on  Liong  Island,  his  company 
was  stationed  about  a  mile  above  the 
city,  and  then  agdn  changed  to  Long 
Island.  In  June,  the  full  complement 
of  ninety  men  would  seem  to  have  been 
enlisted  in  Hale*s  compai^y.  He  wrote 
truly :  **  It  is  a  critical  period."  Num- 
bers of  "unnatural  monsters,"  in  the 
colony  of  New  York,  and  **  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Connecticut,  would  have 
been  glad  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  their 
country's  blood."  A  force  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  open  foes  was  to 
be  withstood.  No  waters  were  secure 
about  the  threatened  island.  A  dashing 
exploit,  which  Hale  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, must  have  been  a  pleasant 
"  crumb  of  comfort"  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines.    He  succeeded  in  surprising 


and  capturing  a  British  sloop,  laden 
with  supplies,  and  anchored  in  the  East 
river,  under  the  protection  of  H.  B.  M. 
ship-of-war,  Asia,  of  sixty-four  guns. 
With  a  little  selected  boat  party,  be 
proceeded,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
to  row  a  barge  alongside  the  sloop. 
Silently  and  unobserved,  they  reached 
her.  She  was  instantly  boarded,  and 
"away  she  came,  wiA  Captain  Hale  at 
the  helm,  and  the  British  tars  in  the 
hold."  On  reaching  the  wharf,  **  Hale 
distributed  the  prize  goods  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  of  our 
own  army." 

The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  ap- 
proaching, and  near  the  close  of  August, 
Its  premonitions  maintained  oonstant 
vigilance  and  solicitude.  It  come,  big 
with  disaster,  and  left  gloom  and  despair 
in  tlie  American  camp.  The  masterly 
retreat  from  Long  Island  had  given  a 
momentary  security.  Thou^  not 
directly  engaged.  Hale  was  on  Long 
Island,  and  had  every  means  of  know- 
ing and  feeling  the  extent  of  threatening 
dangers.  Our  army  was  scattered  along 
the  entire  length  of  New  York  Island. 
From  the  Battery  to  Kingsbridge,  our 
troops,  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand 
cflfectives,  were  posted.  They  were 
dispirited,  ill  supplied,  poorly  and  un- 
punctually  paid,  sickly,  badly  housed, 
and  threatened  by  impending  winter. 
Desertions,  individu^y  and  in  masses, 
became  alarmingly  frequent ;  while  in- 
subordination, miportunity,  and  laxity 
of  discipline,  unblushingly  prevailed. 
The  British  were  decidedly  superior  in 
numbers,  training,  equipment  and  com- 
missariat They  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  water.  The  American 
position  was  extremely  insecure.  To 
protect  the  city,  was  a  great  object,  but 
this  endangered  the  entire  army.  Had 
the  main  British  force  been  thrown 
across  the  East  river,  at  or  above 
Throg's  point,  and  then  closed  dowa 
on  the  city  from  the  north,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  could  have  saved  oor 
army  or  our  cause.  Commanding  both 
rivers  and  driving  in,  post  after  post,  of 
the  American  line  thus  turned,  the  com- 
bined army  and  navy  of  the  assailants 
would  have  so  completely  surrounded 
the  Americans  as  to  have  made  a  sur- 
render almost  inevitable.  This  was  a 
threatening  danger,  and  one  only  to  b« 

fuarded    against    by    having    such  a 
nowledge  of  the  enemy's  intentions  as 
to  thwart  such  a  purpose,  by  timely 
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retreat.  To  evacuate  New  York  before 
it  was  strictly  necessary,  would  have 
been  to  yield  an  important  advantage. 
To  cover  it  until  the  army  could  no 
longer  be  extricated,  would  have  been 
the  extreme  of  bad  generalship.  Safely 
to  navigate  between  such  a  Scvlla  and 
such  a  Charybdis,  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect even  of  Washington,  without  clear 
mdications  of  his  antagonist's  designs. 
How  was  this  intelligence  to  be  pro- 
cured ?  In  some  way  it  must  be  ob- 
tained, or  New  York  must  at  once  be  so 
far  obandoned  as  to  secure  a  retreat  for 
the  army.  It  was  a  momentous  stake, 
and  unusual  measures  of  precaution 
were  demanded.  What  would  Gen. 
Howe  next  attempt  ?  The  solution  of 
this  question  would  give  the  key  to 
Washington's  policy  and  operations. 
He  had  no  power  to  take  the  initiative, 
except  by  a  complete  abandonment  of 
New  York  Island,  and  even  then,  he 
oould  only  initiate  measures  of  a  defen- 
sive character  or  of  petty  attack.  To 
Howe,  all  avenues  were  open.  He 
oould  sail  up  the  East  river  or  North 
river  at  will  with  forces  sufficient  to  hem 
in  our  army.  He  could  attack  New 
York  directly,  or  could  cross  over  from 
Long  Island  at  whatever  point  might  be 
thought  advantageous.  What  would  he 
do  ?  Washington  wrote  :  **  We  cannot 
learn,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  procure 
the  least  information  of  late."  In  this 
dilemma,  was  he  to  steke  all  on  holding 
his  present  lines  ?  Ought  he  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  or  the  whole  island,  or 
ought  he  to  urge  on  such  works  of  de- 
fense as  could  be  hastily  constructed  ? 
All  turned  on  procuring  precisely  that 
information  which  he  had  hitherto  failed 
to  obtain,  and  which  Howe  was  most 
carefully  keeping  to  himself.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  no  mere  mercenary  could 
be  of  service.  No  deserters*  stories 
oould  be  trusted.  It  demanded  nothing 
leas  than  that  the  trained  intelligence 
of  a  truly  military  eye  should  closely 
scrutinize  all  the  arrangemente  of  the 
hostile  camp,  and  thence  deduce  the 
purposes  underlying  these  dispositions. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  forced  re- 
oonnoissance,  or  indeed  any  open  re- 
connoissance  worthy  of  trust  In  a 
council  of  his  officers,  Washington  an- 
nounced it  as  his  conclusion,  that'  in 
seme  way  the  enemy's  camp  must  be 
penetrated,  and  in  tlus  view  the  council 
faUy  coincided.  The  selection  of  sumo 
person  oompetent  to  discharge  this  deli* 


cate  and  dangerous  mission,  *wa8  con- 
fided to  Col.  Knowlton.  It  was  clear 
that  no  common  soldier  or  rash  adven- 
turer would  do.  Skill,  judgment,  cool- 
ness, and  professional  training,  were 
required.  No  officer  could  be  ordered 
or  detailed  to  underteke  the  function  of 
a  spy.  Were  it  an  open  reconnoissance 
of  any  sort,  so  that  the  dress  and  char- 
acter of  an  officer  could  be  preserved,  a 
simple  order  would  have  served  the 
purpose.  But  the  function  of  a  spy, 
declared  infamous  by  the  military  code, 
could  not  be  imposed  by  authority.  If 
assumed  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  volunteer 
service. 

Knowlton,  therefore,  appealed  to  the 
assembled  officers  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  some  others,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Washington,  invited  a  volunteer  for  this 
service.  A  long,  sad  silence  was  the 
response.  The  vision  of  ignominious 
death ;  a  shrinking  from  what  usage  has 
branded  with  disgrace ;  the  dangerous, 
doubtful  nature  of  the  proposed  service, 
whence  no  glory  could  be  won ;  these 
were  too  powerful  pleaders  to  be  van- 
quished by  any  patriotic  impulse.  At  a 
late  moment.  Hale  had  entered,  pale 
with  recent  sickness,  and  he  it  was  who 
broke  the  sad  thralldom  of  this  tryinff 
hour,  by  the  deep  response :  ♦*  I  wiU 
undertake  it."  A  general  voice  of  re- 
monstrance from  his  friends  protested 
against  his  assuming  a  duty  so  danger- 
ous to  life,  so  ignominious  in  quality. 
They  said  that  he  was  wanted  for  other 
and  less  ambiguous  service.  Ther 
stoutly  forbade  this  abnegation  of  ail 
his  promised  distinction,  this  assump- 
tion of  a  character  forbidden  by  the 
military  code. 

For  simplicity  and  directness,  for 
profound  allegiance  to  patriotic  prompt^ 
mgs,  and  for  transparent  excellence  of 
ruling  motive,  the  answer  of  Hale  may 
claim  companionship  with  the  noblest 
utterances  of  historic  heroism.  **  With 
warmth  and  decision,"  yet  with  a 
mature  appreciation,  little  betokening 
the  wonted  rashness  of  a  youth,  number- 
ing only  twenty-one  years  of  life  disci- 
pline. Hale  thus  vindicated  his  course : 

"  /  think  I  Otoe  to  my  country  the  ao- 
comylishment  of  an  object  so  import' 
ant  and  so  much  desired  by  the  com- 
mander of  her  armies — and  I  know 
no  other  mode  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation,  than  by  assuming  a  disguise^ 
and  passing  into  the  enemy^s  camp, 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  consequences 
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of  discovery  and  capture  in  such  a 
situation.  But  for  a  year  I  have  been 
attached  to  the  army,  and  have  not 
rendered  any  material  service^  while 
receiving  a  compensation  for  lohich  I 
make  no  return.  Yet  I  am  not  influ- 
enced by  the  expectation  of  promotion 
or  pecuniary  revmrd.  I  wish  to  be 
useful,  and  every  kind  cf  service,  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good,  becomes 
honorable  by  being  necessary.  If  Uie 
exigencies  of  my  country  demand  a 
peculiar  service,  its  claims  to  tlie  per- 
formance of  that  service  are  imperious  J** 
He  reported  to  Washington,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  full  and  particular  in- 
structions. He  was  to  penetrate  the 
eneuiy*s  camp,  learn  all  the  details  of 
his  positions  and  defenses,  and  observe 
all  the  indications  which  could  unveil 
tlie  mystery  of  his  contemplated  move- 
ments. Ho  proceeded  by  land  np  the 
Sound  as  far  as  Norwalk,  where  he  en- 
gaged an  armed  sloop  to  carry  him 
across  to  Huntington  Bay,  and  to  bo  on 
the  look-out  for  his  return.  Ho  assumed 
the  dress  and  character  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter, in  which  he  could  deport  himself 
with  due  fidelity.  He  left  behind  him 
all  tokens  of  his  real  station,  and  only 
took  his  college  diploma,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  assumed  character.  He  landed 
before  daybreak  at  **  the  Cedars,"  on 
Great  Neck.  From  this  time  till  his 
capture,  but  little  is  known  of  his  move- 
ments. He  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines, 
made  drawings  of  his  works,  with  de- 
scriptive Latin  notes,  and,  indeed,  fully 
succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. After  his  departure,  Howe  had 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay,  and  Clinton  had 
thrown  a  cordon  across  New  York  Isl- 
and, '*  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
milestone."  Hale  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing to  New  York,  examining  the  newly- 
assumed  stations,  and  again  crossing  to 
Long  Island.  He  made  his  way  back 
to  »*  the  Cedars,"  where  his  expected 
boat  was  to  receive  him.  This  not  be- 
ing there,  it  would  appear  that  he  ven- 
tured into  a  tory  rendezvous  called 
•♦Mother  Clitch's  tavern,"  where  one 
story  says  he  was  recognized  by  a  per- 
son who  conveyed  the  intelligence  to 
the  British  guard-ship,  Halifax,  lying 
near  by.  A  barge  approached  whijoh 
he  unfortunately  mistooK  for  the  one  he 
was  expecting.  He  walked  down  de- 
liberately to  meet  it,  when  his  mistake 
was  made  apparent  by  the  crew  sud- 
denly standing  up,  levelling  their  mus- 
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kets  at  him,  and  ordering  him  to  *'  sar> 
render  or  die."  They  were  so  near  at 
hand  that  any  escape  seemed  hopeless, 
and  he  could  only  resign  himself  to  his 
fate.  His  real  character  seems  not  to 
have  been  known ;  but  the  military  plans 
and  descriptive  notes,  found  in  his 
pumps,  pretty  clearly  indicated  the 
truth.  All  the  circumstances  seemed 
suspicious.  Capt  Quarme  of  the  Hali- 
fax, when  the  ooat  brought  Hale  on 
board,  became  convinced  he  was  a  spy« 
and  dispatched  him  with  the  evidences 
of  his  assumed  character,  in  a  boat  of 
the  Halifax,  to  Now  York.  He  after- 
wards, with  a  touch  of  generosity,  then 
too  rare  in  the  British  service,  expressed 
his  regrets,  "  that  so  fine  a  fellow  shoold 
have  fallen  into  his  hands." 

The  twenty- first  of  September,  1776, 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  New 
York.  From  Whitehall  to  Barclay 
street,  a  conflagration  raged  along  both 
sides  of  Broadway,  in  which  493  houses, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  city,  was  laid 
in  ashes.  The  College  green  and  a 
change  of  wind  only  arrested  the  swift 
destruction.  On  the  same  day,  the  dig- 
nified, harsh,  cold,  and  courtly  Howe 
had  his  head-quarters  in  the  Beekman 
house  (now  standing  at  the  comer  of 
Fifty-first  street  and  First  Avenue),  on 
the  East  river,  about  three  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  from  the  Park.  The  confla- 
gration, checked  but  not  subdued,  still 
clouded  the  air,  when  a  generous  youth, 
of  high  intelligence,  kindly  manners, 
and  noble  character,  was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  this  stern  dignitary. 
That  youth  was  charged  with  being  a 
spy,  and  the  allegation  was  substanti- 
ated by  some  military  sketches  and 
notes,  found  on  his  person.  In  this 
court  of  last  resort,  Hale  dropped  all 
disguises,  and  at  once  proclaimed  him- 
self an  American  officer,  and  a  spy. 
He  attempted  no  pica  of  extenuation, 
he  promised  no  transfer  of  allegiance, 
he  oesought  no  pardoning  demencj. 
He  waited  calmly,  and  with  no  unmanly 
fears,  the  too  evident  sentence  which 
was  to  snap  his  brittle  thread  of  life. 
Howe  kept  him  not  long  in  waiting,  hut 
at  once  wrote  a  brief  precept,  giving  to 
William  Cunningham,  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  Koyal  Army,  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  body  of  Nathan  Hale,  Cap- 
tain in  the  rebel  army,  this  day  oon* 
victed  as  a  spy,  and  directing  him  to  see 
that  he  be  hung  by  the  nedL  until  dead, 
*^  to-morrow  mpming  at  daybreak.*' 
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Submitting  ourselres  to  tbe  guidance 
of  the  most  authentic  e\'idences,  we 
must  suppose  that  Hale  was  removed  at 
once»  for  his  one  remaining  night,  to  the 
old  Provost,  which  is  the  present  Hall 
of  Records,  in  the  Park.  It  is  diflScult 
to  conceive  a  night  of  greater  distress, 
or  more  thronged  with  memories,  en- 
durances, and  anticipations.  Never  was 
prison  presided  over  by  a  more  insatiate 
monster  than  this  Cunningham.  All  the 
surroundings  were  of  the  most  forbidding 
aspect.  The  coming  morning  was  to 
conduct  the  prisoner,  through  unspeak- 
able contumely,  to  the  portals  of  eter- 
nity. He  calmly  asked,  that  his  hands 
mi^ht  be  loosed,  and  that  a  light  and 
writing  materials  might  bo  supplied,  to 
enable  him,  for  the  last  time,  to  write  to 
his  parents  and  friends.  Cunningham 
denied  the  request!  Hale  asked  for  the 
use  of  a  Bible,  and  even  this  was  savage- 
ly refused.  Thank  God,  there  was  one 
there  with  enough  the  heart  and  feelings 
of  a  man,  to  be  roused  to  energetic 
remonstrance  by  such  malignant  inhu- 
manity. The  lieutenant  of  Hale's 
guard  earnestly  and  successfully  be- 
sought that  these  requests  should  be 
granted.  In  the  silent  hours,  so  swiftly 
bearing  him  on  to  the  verge  of  his 
dear  and  happy  life,  the  strong  soul  of 
tbe  martyr  was  permitted  to  write  for 
loved  eyes  its  parting  message.  On 
came  the  swift  and  fatal  mormng,  and 
with  it  came  the  diabolical  Cunning- 
ham, greedy  to  luxuriate  in  another's 
woe.  Hale  handed  him  the  letters  he 
had  written ;  Cunningham  at  once  read 
them,  and,  growing  furious  at  their  high 
spirit,  tore  them  to  pieces  before  the 
writer's  eyes.  Ho  afterwards  gave  as 
his  reason,  **  that  the  rebels  should  never 
know  they  had  a  man  who  could  die 
with  so  much  firmness." 

Of  coursov  reader,  you  are  accustomed 
to  do  shopping  now  and  then  at  Stew- 
art's marble  palace,  and  to  ache  with 
comedy  at  inimitable  Burton's.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  human  tide  which  over- 
whelms that  crowded  precinct.  Had 
you  stood  where  Burton  now  rules  the 
kingdom  of  mirth,  on  the  early  mom 
of  September  22d,  1776,  you  woidd  have 
seen,  a  tragedy  such  as  no  tears  could 
have  washed  from  your  memory.  You 
would  have  seen  a  human  brother  who, 
having  endured  his  Gethsemane,  there 
duflfered  on  his  Calvary.  You  would 
•have  seen  his  youthful  face  transfigured . 
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with  the  calm  peace  of  a  triumphant 
martyr.  A  life,  suffused  with  religious 
sensibilities,  and  blooming  with  holy 
love,  then  and  there  culminated.  You 
would  have  seen,  too,  a  being  utterly 
depraved  and  reprobate.  Had  Satan 
come  to  earth  to  act  as  hangman,  he 
would  have  had  too  much  taste  and  gen- 
tility to  have  appeared  as  Cunningham. 
This  monster  had  mixed  arsenic  m  the 
flour  for  his  prisoners,  to  save  or  steal 
their  rations.  He  delighted,  from  sheer 
malice,  to  threaten  the  excellent  Dr. 
Mathew  with  a  speedy  hanging.  He 
murdered  his  prisoners  near  the  prison 
yard,  **five  or  six  of  them  of  a  night," 
till  "certain  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, pained  by  the  cries  for  mercy 
which  they  heard,  went  to  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief and  made  the  case  known." 
To  call  his  prisoners  **dog3,"  "rebel 
spawn,"  and  to  drive  them  to  their 
"kennels,"  was  tlie  recreation  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Army. 
Confronted  by  this  representative  of  ifis 
Majesty,  cheered  by  no  voice  of  friend- 
ship or  oven  of  sympathy,  beset  by  the 
emblems  and  ministers  of  ignominious 
death.  Hale  stood  on  the  fatal  spot. 
The  ritual  of  disgrace  had  been  per- 
formed, and  a  single  refinement  of  malice 
was  all  that  even  Cunningham's  inge- 
nuity had  in  reserve — ^he  demanded  "a 
dying  speech  and  confession."  Humani- 
ty had  begun  to  assert  itself  in  the 
crowd  of  curious  gazers,  for  pity  was 
swelling  up  in  many  hearts,  and  finding 
expression  in  stifled  sobs.  Firm  and 
calm,  glowing  with  purification  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Halo  seemed  to  gather  up  his 
soul  from  out  his  body,  as,  with  solemn 
emphasis,  ho  gave  answer  to  this  last 
demand  of  malignity : — **/  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country.*^ 

One  more  responsive  surge  of  diabolic 
fury,  and  a  heroic  spirit  confronts  the 
unveiled  mysteries  of  eternity.  Per- 
haps when  you  again  shop  at  Stewart's, 
or  laugh  at  Burton's,  you  may  ask, 
**  Where  rest  the  bones  of  this  brave 
man?"  Alas  I  we  cannot  tell!  Per- 
haps they  are  under  that  comic  stage ; 
for  near  there  they  were  probably 
buried. 

Honest  Tunis  Bogart,  a  witness  of 
Hale's  execution,  said:  "I  have  never 
been  able  to  efface  the  scene  of  horror 
from  my  mind — ^it  rises  up  to  my  imagi- 
nation always."  Ashur  Wright,  who 
was  Hale's  personal  attendant,  was  so 
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oompletely  overwhelmed  by  his  fate, 
that  his  undorBtanding  reeled  from  its 
throne,  neve^  to  be  fuDy  reinstated. 
There  was  such  lamentation  among 
relativeSf  friends,  and  brother  officers, 
as  betokened  how  dear  this  young  hero 
had  grown.  The  memory  of  tht?  man 
has  been  reverently  cherished  in  quiet 
places.  The  admiration  of  a  later  gene- 
ration has  hewn  a  granite  monument  to 
his  memory,  which  stands  in  his  native 
town,  silent  and  sad,  among  ancestral 
graves.  A  faithful  and  loving  biographer 
has  now  reared  a  monument,  which  will 
carry  to  many  young  hearts  the  unction 
of  patriotic  devotion.  Thanks  and  our 
special  acknowledgment  to  this  well- 
timed  chronicler.  The  name  of  Hale  is 
not  destined  to  be  forgotten  while  pa- 
triotism is  esteemed  a  virtue. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  think 
Hale  was  really  dishonored  because  he 
was  hung  as  a  spy.  To  any  such  we 
would  say,  that  the  measure  of  infamy 
shifts  incessantly  from  age  to  age.  No 
unit  of  conventional  dishonor  is  fixed  or 
lasting.  The  very  insignia  of  infamy 
in  one  age,  become  the  honored  regalia 
of  another.  The  cross,  reserved  for 
ignominious  malefactors  in  old  Judca, 
is  now  the  chosen  emblem  of  all  that  is 
exalted  and  soul-inspiring  throughout 
Christendom.  Not  a  few  of  the  noblest 
escutcheons  ought  to  bear  as  decora- 
tions the  gallows,  the  guillotine,  the 
garrote,  or  some  of  the  innumerable  in- 
struments of  tortured  and  dishonored 
death.  The  externals  of  attainting  mani- 
festation will  have  ever  loss  and  less 
value,  except  as  they  may  aid  to  inter- 
pret the  endurance  of  suffering  souls. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  true  rule,  that  no 
imputed  ignominy  will  survive  as  suoh 
-which  is  not  still  ignominy  when  tested 
by  the  most  exalted  Christian  standards. 

So  far  as  human  conventionalities 
could  achieve  an  unsanctifiod  purpose, 
Nathan  Hale  died  an  ignominious  death, 
and  was  consigned  to  infamy.  But  his 
name  is  not  a  word  of  infamy,  and  all 
the  power  of  British  arms  cannot  moke 
it  so.  His  high,  actuating  motives  rise 
in  solemn  majesty  before  us,  and  make 


the  gallows — the  rospie's  march,  the 
mean  persecution  of  msults,  and  all  the 
machineiy  of  disgrace — significant  only 
of  surrounding  baseness,  and  of  his  own 
internal  strength.  His  death  ^orf(/ what 
his  life  had  only  indicated.  It  showed 
in  him  a  true  heroic  gi-eatness,  which 
could,  in  calm  dignity,  endure  to  die 
wronged  and  unasserted.  The  common 
pathway  to  glory  is  trodden  with  com- 
parative ease;  but  to  go  down  to  the 
grave,  high-spirited  but  insulted,  tech- 
nically infamous,  unfriended  in  the  last 
great  agony,  with  an  all-absorbing  pa- 
triotism, bedfled  and  anxious,  and  burn- 
ing for  assurance  of  his  country's  ulti- 
mate triumph — thus  to  have  done  and 
borne  in  unfaltering  dignity,  was  the 
ultimate  criterion  and  evidence  of  a 
genuine  nobility  of  nature.  Had  this 
sharp  ordeal  been  spared,  the  man's 
strong,  true  spirit  might  have  remained 
ever  unrecognized. 

A  certain  share  of  infamy  attaches 
to  Howe,  on  account  of  the  barbari- 
ties of  Hale's  execution.  He  could 
and  should  have  known  that  Cunning- 
ham was  a  devil,  unfit  for  any  eartUy 
trust.  He  should,  too,  have  observed 
the  due  formalibr  of  a  court-martial, 
and  he  certainly  should  have  taken  care 
to  have  the  sentence  executed  in  de- 
cency. War,  however  mitigated  by 
humane  observances,  has  enough  of 
atrocity  without  superadding  any  bru- 
talities of  slovenly  larials  and  cannibal 
concomitants  to  its  stem  sentences. 
Howe  is  deeply  blame-worthy  for  his 
lack  of  humanity,  and  fbr  his  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  such  mon- 
sters as  this  Provost  Marshal.  No 
military  distinction  can  atone  for  the 
stigma  of  wickedness  which  our  com- 
mon humanity  affixes  to  one  who  even 
omits  to  cultivate  the  humanities  of  war. 
Howe  stands  convicted  of  a  tolerance 
of  demoniac  cruelty,  not  only  in  this 
case,  but  in  the  prison  ships,  and  in  his 
general  administration.  There  is  some- 
thing even  more  damning  in  being  an 
ungenerous  enemy  than  in  being  an  im- 
generous  friend.  This  condemnation 
rests  firmly  on  the  name  of  Howe. 
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PART  in.— A   NIGHT  AT  NAPLES. 


THE  frigate  picked  up  her  anchors  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and,  with  dalljing  summer  hreezes,  we 
stood  aloDg  the  coast  towards  southern 
Italy. 

Leaving  Elba  and  Monte  Christo  on 
onr  right — the  spot  so  graphically 
painted  as  the  scene  of  the  hobgoblin 
exploits  of  the  count  of  that  name,  by 
his  veracious  biographer,  M.  Dumas — 
and,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Tiber 
and  Campagna  of  Rome,  we  slowly 
sailed  over  the  flat,  warm  sea,  until  one 
night  the  sluegish  ship  stood  stiU,  with- 
in tlie  gigantic  breakwater  of  Ischia,  at 
the  mouto  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

The  moon  came  timidly  up  over  the 
steep  cliffs  of  Capri,  and  shed  her  soft, 
white  li^ht  upon  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  land  and  water  around  us.  The 
frigate  lay  becalmed,  scarcely  moving 
an  inch  from  beneath  the  terraced  shade 
of  the  high  peaks  of  Ischia.  The  solid 
hull  was  too  deep  below  the  surface,  her 
taper  masts  and  canvas  were  too  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  both  were  too  rapt  in 
beholding  the  scene  around  and  the 
wonders  below  the  bay,  to  give  heed  to 
the  furtive  fluttering  airs,  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  orange  blossoms,  which 
oame  stealthily  off  from  the  land. 

Prom  the  castle-crowned  rock  of 
Procida  to  Baise,  the  curving  sweep  of 
the  bny  begins ;  and  tlie  city,  with  its 
dense  masses  of  white  buildings,  rises  in 
amphitheatre-like  ranges,  until  capped 
by  the  gloomy  fortress  of  St.  Elmo; 
then  beyond  is  the  great  dome  of  Vesu- 
vius— a  thin  puff  of  white  smoke,  toying 
and  eddviug  around  the  crater,  occasion- 
ally lund  with  flame  from  the  seething, 
red,  molten  lava  within  the  volcano's 
broad  and  burning  flanks ;  while  on  the 
eye  insensibly  wanders  towards  the  east, 
where  the  sharp-cut  peaks  stand  guard 
above  Castellamare  and  Sorrento,  until 
the  panorama  is  nearly  closed  by  the 
bluff  cape  and  the  gap  of  blue  sea  which 
separates  it  from  the  precipitous  island 
of  Capri. 

And  now  out  here,  in  the  lovely  Ita- 
lian ni^t,  in  this  paradise  of  the  poets 
and  painters,  let  us  hold  a  conseil  de  met 
upon  our  campaigns  for  the  future. 

**  My  good  sir,"  I  would  begin  by  ob- 
serving, or,  **  Bless  your  heart,  miss,  I 


pray  you  not  to  come  all  the  way  heie 
to  be  worried  and  oppressed  out  of  yomr 
natural  good  sense  by  striving  to  see  all 
the  world  at  one  peep ;  or  to  take  a  fly- 
ing vault  over  one  wonder,  or  the  top  of 
another,  solely  because  legions  of  other 
trifling,  wonder-loving  people  have  ac- 
complished the  feat  before  you.  Don't 
allow  your  precious  wits  to  be  confused, 
because  the  great  rhymers  and  sculp- 
tors, from  the  times  of  the  old  Athenians, 
the  Homers,  and  Phidiases,  down  to  our 
day,  have  written  sublime  verse,  or 
carved  in  marble,  or  portrayed  on  can- 
vas,  miracles  and  master-pieces  of  song 
and  art ;  or  because  Corinne  has  charm- 
ed this  one,  or  Consnelo  turned  the  head 
of  that  one,  with  their  meretricious,  insi- 
dious immorality;  or  because  Rogers 
has  warbled  sweet  descriptions,  and 
Starke — may  Heaven  be  merciful  to 
that  old  lady,  now  that  she  is  at  rest  in 
the  Campo  Santo — and  Murray,  the  in- 
patiable — ^for  whom  there  is  no  future 
rest — ^have  exhausted  the  entire  heathen 
mythology,  mixed  up  with  the  price  of 
washing  and  beefsteaks,  merely  to 
convince,  nay,  bully  you,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  where  yon  must  go,  look,  or 
eat,  so  as  properly  to  appreciate  what, 
in  their  opinions,  constitute  the  beauties 
of  Italy.  Oh !  no,  my  hearers.  I  be- 
seech you  to  jog  gently  about,  Hke  self- 
dependent  mortms,  relying  upon  the 
faculties  Providence  has  vouchsafed 
you ;  tarry  or  journey  by  the  highways 
or  goat-paths ;  repose  or  fatigue  your- 
self;  eat  rarioK;  suck  oranges;  smell 
flowers;  drink  sour  wine  or  sweet,  as 
best  agrees  with  your  constitution; 
pitch  all  guides  and  cicerones  to  the 
Diavolo — ^which  will  only  forestall  their 
fate  a  Kttle — and  then,  having  cleared 
your  skirts  of  the  vermin,  and  the  film 
from  your  eyes,  you  may  live  like  a 
prince — indeed,  far  better  than  most  of 
the  race — enjoy  the  delights  which  na- 
ture spreads,  broadcast,  before  you — 
have  health,  pleasure,  and  good  cheer, 
all  by  following  the  bent  of  your  own 
inclinations." 

And  now,  my  friends,  if  you  like,  we 
will  go  on  shore,  and  take  an  inside  look 
at  Naples. 

In  the  morning,  the  sea-breeze  wafted 
us  to  the  anchorage  abreast  the  arsenal. 
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It  is  not,  by  tbe  way,  a  position  where 
King  Bomba  prefers  to  gaze  upon  ships 
of  war,  since  their  guns  stare  full  in  at 
his  palace  windows. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  a  peripatetio 
artist  in  a  boat  had  painted  the  frigate 
in  colored  chalks,  with  a  back-ground, 
comprising  the  most  awful  eruption  of 
Vesavius  ever  beheld  since  the  days  of 
Pliny.  Punch  and  Judy  were  screech- 
ing and  wrangling  in  the  most  agonizing 
tones  on  either  side  of  us.  A  boat-load 
of  charlatans  and  ballet-tumblers,  of 
both  sexes,  were  jabbering  under  the 
stem.  A  small  imp,  without  any  visible 
legs,  beneath  the  cabin  windows,  was 
making  music  by  hammering  away  with 
his  knackles  on  his  lower  jaw,  keeping 
up  a  snap-accompaniment  to  a  whistling- 
chorus.  Crowds  of  itinerant  venders 
of  precious  relics,  coral  ornaments, 
lavas,  and  piles  of  daubs  of  pictures, 
were  thick  as  bees  around  the  ship,  all 
Striving  to  get  up  a  little  code  of  friendly 
signals  with  the  officers  on  deck,  or 
sentries  at  the  gangways,  so  as  to  be 
admitted  on  board. 

•  I  went  on  shore  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon;  wound  my  way  towards  the 
Villa  Beale,  and  entered  the  Yittoria 
Hotel.  This  albergo  was,  in  former 
times,  and  is  now,  the  grandest  in  Na- 
ples. I  myself,  once  upon  a  time, 
picked  up  within  the  precmcts  of  this 
establishment  a  handkerchief,  belonging 
to  that  good  old  Dowager  Queen  Ade- 
laide; which,  in  itself,  was  enough  to 
stamp  the  respectability  of  the  house. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  knowledge,  I 
had  advised  some  of  my  un-Italianized 
messmates  to  bivouac  &ere,  and  thus 
give  the  frigate  a  good  name. 

The  polke  porter  showed  me  up 
several  pianos  of  stairs,  until  I  had 
gained  an  altitude  about  as  high  as  our 
main-top-gallant-yard,  when  I  was  ush- 
cored  into  a  pretty  saloon,  and  welcomed 
1^  m^  friends.  They  were  at  table, 
(9DJoying  themselves  greatly,  after  the 
long  Mediterranean  sea  voyage  we  had 
endured,  of  four  days. 

The  dinner  was  excellent;  the  very 
4>hickens  seemed  happy  even  in  death. 
Small  vegetables  were  coming  and  go- 
ing, until,  at  last,  all  made  way  for  the 
fruit. 

Apricots,  with  their  downy  cheeks 
half  bidden  in  the  green  leaves  of  their 
purple  neighbors,  tbe  figs;  cherries 
were  heaped  up  in  rich,  luscious,  red 
masses;    a  pyramid  of   oranges  rose 


above  all;  while  in  every  vacant  space 
there  stood  ruby  or  pale  wine  in  flasks — 
Falemian,  Ischla,  and  HkiQpetit  BorcUaux 
of  Capri.  Cigar-smoke  curled  grace- 
fully over  this  littfe  feast,  and  it  was  a 
picture  of  downright  enjoyment.  I  was 
shown  through  the  suit  of  apartments, 
too;  admired  the  finely-gilded  ^  and 
painted  walls  and  ceilings;  the  richly 
marble-tiled  floors;  the  damasked-cnr- 
tained  beds;  the  magnificent  furniture 
and  the  pictures ;  and  then  I  hung  over 
the  lofty  balconies,  and  let  my  eyes 
drink  in  the  animated  loveliness  of  the 
bay. 

In  a  little  while,  carriages  were  an- 
nounced, and,  attended  by  a  horde  of 
boy  beggars,  we  formed  the  queue,  with 
the  beau  monde  of  the  city,  and  whirled 
dustily  along  the  Chi^a  for  the  evening 
drive.  We  went  through  the  long, 
stifling  tunnel  of  Posilippo ;  rolled  on  by 
the  road  to  Baise ;  took  a  couple  of  turns 
again  on  the  Chiaja,  and  then  descended 
for  a  walk  in  the  Royal  Garden,  de- 
signed by  Murat.  We  were  all  blinded 
and  powdered  by  dust,  and  that  of  the 
nastiest  and  most  disagreeable  kind; 
and  we  were  wearied  by  the  throngs  of 
podgy  priests,  who  darkened  the  side- 
walks, like  daws  in  a  rookery.  After  a 
saunter  beneath  the  dense  and  pretty 
avenues,  around  the  marble  fountains  and 
statues,  we  took  an  ice  at  an  al  frtzco 
caf^,  and  I  then  bade  adieu  to  my  com- 
panions. I  deem  it,  however,  candid  to 
mention,  that,  on  the  following  day,  a 
mutual  acquaintance  called  upon  them 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  levanted  in  a  body,  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  later  in  the  day 
were  found  to  be  taking  a  frugal  repast, 
at  an  obscure  caravansend  near  the 
mole,  having  been,  it  was  premised* 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  during  their 
brief  sojourn  at  the  Yittoria. 

During  our  stay  at  Naples,  I  bad  the 
honor  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Count  Bambozzi.  I  may  here  remaikt 
tiiat  the  general  ruck  of  Neapolitan  no- 
bility is  not  a  society  much  to  be  sought 
after.  As  a  class,  they  are  num^roos* 
and,  not  uncommonly,  needy.  I  call  to 
mind,  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of 
this  description,  who,  after  informing 
me  that  he  was  a  cousin  to  the  Prince 
of  Syracuse,  the  half  brother  of  the 
king,  received  some  considerable  atteiir 
tion  on  board  the  ship  I  was  in.  Ob 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  galley,  he  in- 
quired where  the  stalwart  old  negro  cook 
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stationed  a|  the  coppers,  came  from, 
and  being  told  frpm  New  York,  he  was 
anxious  to  know  if  the  entire  population 
of  that  commercial  emporium  were  of 
the  same  color.  Being  assured  that 
they  were,  he  declared  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  leave  the  vessel  without  taking 
away  some  slight  token  in  remembrance 
of  our  countiy.  I  cotnmunicated  this 
condescension,  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
to  the  captain,  who  very  innocently 
requested  me  to  present  him  with  a  dol- 
lar. But  not  having  the  exact  change 
about  me,  I  substituted  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  prayer-book,  which  his  highness, 
on  leaving,  did  not  seem  to  bo  immo- 
derately pleased  with. 

My  nriend  the  count,  however,  was  a 
person  of  altogether  a  different  stamp. 
He  was  an  intimate  of  the  royal  family. 
The  king  played  billiards  with  him  fre- 
quently, and  he  had  imported  a  case  of 
American  biscuit  for  the  royal  children. 
In  fact,  the  queen  could  not  get  on 
without  him.  He  was  a  large,  hand- 
some man,  drove  superb  Engli^  horses, 
and  was,  besides,  a  general  of  cavalry, 
and  a  distinguished  soldier,  to  boot.  At 
least  he  assured  me  he  was ;  and  from 
tiie  extremely  rigid  cut  of  his  hair,  I  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  since 
his  locks  defied  anything  less  than  a 
pair  of  forceps  to  get  hold  with.  He 
was,  also,  a  very  gentlemanly  person, 
tiiough,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too  cordial  in 
manner. 

The  count  invited  Dr.  Bristles  and 
myself  to  his  house,  and  accordingly 
we  went.  Disembarking  at  the  old 
mole,  by  treaty,  we  hired  a  one-horse 
vettura.  The  cocchiere  said  he  knew 
where  the  count  lived,  and,  therefore, 
declined  to  read  the  address.  We  had 
doubts  in  our  own  mind,  that  the  early 
rudiments  of  the  driver's  education  had 
been  omitted ;  but  still  we  mounted  the 
open  four-wheeled  vehicle,  the  whip 
cracked,  and,  after  a  few  frightful  strug- 
gles, the  wheels  began  to  revolve.  The 
poor  white  beast  had  hardly  two  legs  to 
trust  his  body  with,  and  one  was  a 
stump,  without  the  merest  hope  of  a 
flexible  joint  in  it. 

To  our  dismay,  too,  we  found  that 
the  jehu  was  driving  quite  in  the  wrong 
direction;  and  as  he  refused  to  listen 
to  our  entreaties  to  change  his  course, 
we  pulled  him  with  a  jerk  over  back- 
wards, so  that  we  might  get  an  upside 
down  view  of  his  face,  and  thus  hold 
speech  with  him.    This  effort  unfortu- 


nately arrested  the  progress  of  the  vehi- 
cle, and  before  the  cocchiere  had  recor- 
ered  his  eouilibrium,  his  nag,  while  toil- 
ing painfully  up  a  smooth  narrow  street, 
and  trying  to  scratch  his  way  over  the 
pavement,  at  last  gave  a  few  bewilder* 
mg  staggers,  dropped  heavily  down, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  It  was  a  clear 
case,  as  Bnstles  observed,  of  **DeaA 
of  the  pale  horse ;"  so  we  jumped  out 
of  the  chaise,  threw  the  driver  a  carlino, 
and,  gaining  the  Strada  Toledo,  after 
due  deliberation,  we  selected  a  tolerable 
brute  and  vehicle,  and  set  off  again.  A 
drive  of  two  or  three  miles,  by  the 
road  of  La  Toria  and  Capo  de  Monti, 
brought  us  to  our  destination.  We 
found  the  establishment  of  the  count 
new,  spacious,  and  elegant.  His  well* 
bred  horses  stood  quietly  hitched  to 
bronze  rings  in  the  court-yard. 

The  saloons  were  blazing  in  splendor, 
and  the  owner  received  us  with  polite- 
ness. We  found  him  to  be  a  great  ama- 
teur of  new  inventions  and  improvement 
in  fire-arms;  and  one  of  the  apartments 
was  fitted  up  as  a  musie  d^artiUerit* 
There  was  not  a  metallic  contrivance  ill 
the  way  of  daggers,  guns,  or  pistols* 
from  the  days  of  the  rhoenicians,  that 
our  friend  had  not  a  specimen  of. 
Among  them  was  a  stand  of  Colt's  re- 
volvers, and  other  recent  inventions,  all 
made  under  the  count's  own  eye  in  the 
royal  arsenal.  Bristles  had  already 
effected  an  advanced  lodgment  in  the 
citadel  of  the  count's  affections,  by 
presenting  him  a  villainous-looking  pis- 
tol, with  an  enormous  bowie-knife  at- 
tachment, the  size  and  shape  of  a  meat- 
cleaver.  Not  to  be  outdone,  I  talked 
of  importing  a  patent  rifle,  that  would 
fire  upon  everybody  for  an  entire  cam- 
paign,  without  the  trouble  of  loading. 
We  passed  an  hour  very  agreeably, 
examining  weapons  and  shooting  at  a 
mark,  and  then  made  our  adieu  to  our 
hospitable  entertainer. 

On  a  succeeding  visit  to  Naples,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  noble  count 
cut  us  dead.  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
our  remissness  in  procuring  the  patent 
rifle,  that  he  might  copy  the  invention, 
as  he  had  the  revolvers ;  or  that  we  did 
not  send  for  a  new  eight-inch  shell  gun 
or  boat  howitzer ;  or  whether  his  friend 
the  king,  and  the  royal  family  had 
frowned  upon  his  intimacy  with  the 
transatlantic  Saxons,  we  did  not  learn. 
All  we  know  is,  that  his  cruel  treatment 
caused  us  infinite  sorrow. 
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We  chose  a  difiEerent  route  oa  our 
return,  and  drovo  along  by  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  Had  we  not  had  ocular 
proof  that  every  other  street  and  lane  in 
Naples  had  been  as  densely  crowded 
with  vehicles,  we  should  have  sworn  that 
every  one  of  them  had  been  launched 
upon  the  Strada  Marina.  So,  too,  had 
we  not  known  that  the  desperate  racing 
going  on  there,  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence,  we  should  have  supposed 
the  thing  had  been  expressly  got  up 
for  our  amusement. 

Fortunately  our  nag  was  driven  by  a 
human  being,  and  one  who,  without 
indulging  in  the  sport,  delighted  in  con- 
templating it  from  a  distance.  He  ac- 
cordingly rolled  us  to  a  safe  position  by 
the  roadside.  Here  we  remained  in 
comparative  security,  within  ear-shot  of 
a  very  screechy  and  cruelly  buffeted 
Punch  and  Judy;  but  we  had  ample 
scope  to  regard  the  fuiious  devotees  of 
the  race  who  went  spinning  by  us. 

There  are  never  congregated  any- 
where else  such  outlandish,  nimble- 
tombie  coaches,  low-wheeled  vans,  bat- 
tered chaises,  and  vetturas,  carts, 
donkey-wagons,  and,  in  fact,  every 
imaginable  contrivance  for  land  locomo- 
tion. All  of  them  were  literally  cram- 
med, too,  and  where  room  was  not 
found  inside,  children,  babies,  and  bas- 
kets were  either  slung  under  the  axles, 
or  the  drivers  themselves  would  be 
balanced  on  one  leg  from  behind  some- 
where, snapping  their  thongs  and  urging 
their  beasts,  by  jerk  or  wrench,  to 
hurry  on  over  the  hard  smooth  pave- 
ment and  distance  their  competitors. 
On  they  flew  with  furious,  headlong 
speed,  utterly  regardless  of  personu 
property,  cracking  their  whips  over  the 
smoking  steeds,  who  seemed  quite  as 
wild  in  their  career  as  their  masters, 
dashing  from  side  to  side  of  the  broad 
Strada,  straining,  plunging,  running, 
slipping,  smashing,  shouting,  singing, 
and  laughing.  In  all  my  equine  expe- 
rience, I  never  saw  such  a  pell-mell 
imbroglio  of  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  vehi- 
cles, and  beasts — such  a  really  excitable, 
insane  throng  anywhere. 

Bristles  and  I  were  only  too  glad  to 
quietly  thread  the  mazes  of  these  racers 
without  mishap,  and  reach  the  open 
space  near  the  mole,  where,  tailing  on 
to  a  more  quiet  crew,  we  trotted  slowly 
on  to  Santa  Lucia. 

Here  we  got  down,  and  dismissed 
our  vetturino.     We  quarreled  with  him, 


as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  ^this  was  to 
be  expected,  and  we  were  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  his  moans,  being  per- 
suaded that  he  would  respect  us  the 
more  for  resisting  extortion. 

Twilight  had  ftuled  entirely,  and  as  the 
lamps  were  beginning  to  twinkle  along 
the  quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  we  strolled  in 
that  direction.  Whoever  visits  Naples, 
should  not  omit  a  survey  of  all  the 
shelly  wonders  which  surround  the  fa- 
mous fishermen  of  Santa  Lucia. 

Along  the  seaside  of  the  broad  cause- 
way, against  the  heavy  stone  copings, 
are  arranged  the  upright  stands  of  these 
bronzed  old  fishers.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  could  not  stand,  without  a 
blush,  for  a  study  for  Masaniello,  or 
yet  for  San  Antonio  himself.  Look  at 
them !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  corps 
of  bony -flip  pered,  salt-water,  corrugated 
old  faces — every  furrow  and  wrinkle  in 
their  weather-beaten  cheeks  cut  as  deep 
and  clear  as  the  waves  off  Cape  Horn. 
Those  skinny  throats  and  amphibious 
legs,  too,  with  their  impervious  raiment, 
looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  quilted 
brown  seaweed !  They  are,  indeed,  the 
beau  ideals  of  fishermen.  Their  names 
are  legibly  painted  over  the  sectional 
boxes — names,  too,  of  historical  renown. 
— Antonio  Doria,  Giacopo  Machiavel, 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Guiseppe  Rinaldo, 
and  half  a  score  more  of  the  like  nobility, 
all  waiting,  with  a  sharp  little  knife  in 
their  palms,  for  customers. 

But,  by  Scunt  Barnabas !  what  a  va- 
riety of  shell-fish !  Oysters  of  goodly 
size,  as  clean  and  salty-looking  as  pos- 
sible ;  delicately-fluted  clams ;  snaus — 
red  ones  and  green  ones;  muscles — 
similar  to  pretty  pearl-handled  pen- 
knives ;  then  other  nameless  monsters, 
with  long  stickers,  like  miniature  black 
porcupines — and  all  these  tempting  trea- 
sures tastily  arranged  in  square,  shallow 
baskets.  Whenever  the  vendors  wished 
to  call  attention  to  their  activity  or 
freshness,  they  would  give  the  cases  a 
smart  rap,  when  all  the  shells  from  their 
cosy  sea- weed  beds,  with  a  simultane- 
ous and  spasmodic  start,  would  open 
their  mouths,  run  out  their  feelers,  and 
make  a  knowing  and  impatient  wriggle, 
before  resuming  their  previous  silent 
and  observant  manner. 

We  lounged  about  for  some  time, 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  these  case-har- 
dened luxuries — vacillating  between  a 
desire  to  swallow  a  few,  and  fears  of 
consequences. 
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Our  doubtd.  howcYor,  wero  put  an  end 
to,  by  the  approach  of  a  pretty  woman, 
from  a  carnage  hard  by,  who,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  a  pair  of 
the  peari-handied  razor-fish,  and  crack- 
ing the  transparent  cases  with  her 
penrly-enamelod  teeth,  the  muscle  put 
out  his  tongue,  as  if  entranced  at  the 
fate  of  slipping  so  sweetly  into  the 
lady's  mouth,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
We  waited  no  longer — our  fears  were 
dispelled — and  stepping  up  to  a  merry 
old  scamp,  we  shouted,  **  Cos'  avett  ?" 
•*-4/t,  Signori !  luUi  frutii  di  mart  /'* — 
all  the  fruits  of  the  sea — he  replied,  and 
forthwith  he  caught  up  a  nice-looking 
oyster,  inserted  his  sharp  little  blade  at 
the  hinge,  the  bivalves  parted ;  a  small, 
embryo  fisherman  stood  ready  with  a 
minute  pot  of  pepper  and  half  a  lemon, 
with  both  of  which  condiments  he  gave 
a  dash  and  a  squeeze,  and  we  thus  be- 
gan in  earnest.  First  an  oyster,  then  a 
clam,  now  a  snail,  and  again  a  muscle, 
until  we  had  well  nigh  sucked  down  the 
entire  stock  of  bivalvous  Crustacea. 
Carefully  counting  the  empty  shells, 
after  a  long  and  oft-repeated  negotia- 
tion, we  succeeded,  with  infinite  plea-, 
sure,  in  canceling  our  pecuniary  obli- 
gation. This,  however,  was  effected  in 
great  good-humor  on  both  sides ;  when 
shaking  the  bony  hand  of  our  enter- 
tainer, we  moved  away  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strada.  We  looked  into 
the  wine  shops,  took  a  sip  of  eau-de- 
vie,  so  disguised  as  to  bo  unintelligible 
to  King  Alcohol  himself,  and  then  re- 
tamed  to  our  lounge  amopg  the  Pes- 
catori. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  street,  from 
the  angle  of  the  Arsenal  to  Castel- 
uovo,  was  profusely  illuminated,  and 
crowds  of  people  were  strolling  about, 
inhaling  the  tresh  sea  air  from  the 
bay,  while  the  round,  yellow  moon 
flooded  a  broad  rippling  road  over  the 
water,  from  Sorrento. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  broad  flight 
of  marble  steps,  and  seeing  the  popu- 
lace descend,  we  followed,  not  expecting, 
however,  to  be  repaid  for  our  explora- 
tions by  aught  else  save  the  naked  quay, 
with  the  clusters  of  boats  and  bathing- 
sheds  lying  in  the  vicinity.  On  descend- 
ing, our  surprise  was  great  to  find  a 
broad,  well-paved  space,  pitched  with 

{)ainted  tents  and  awnings,  small,  neat- 
y- spread  tables  stcmding  about,  while 
arched  casemates  ran  under  the  street 
above,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  making  as 


charming  an  al-fresco  restaurant  as  ooo 
would  core  to  behold. 

On  the  brink  of  the  quay  were  more 
of  our  friends  the  fishermen,  with  their 
oslriconi  as  appetizingly  displayed  as 
ever,  while  scaie-fish«  too,  were  shining 
and  gleaming  in  their  dyfng  struggles, 
just  out  of  the  nets.  Opposite,  by  the 
tables,  were  the  cooks,  with  kettles  of 
steaming  macaroni,  pyramids  of  grated 
cheese,  platters  of  oil,  and  all  prepared 
to  reel  on  any  amount  of  miles  of  **  pipe- 
stems  made  easy"  the  company  might 
desire.  There  were  tidy  old  women, 
too,  rushing  about,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  wayfarers  to  their  viands  and  salads ; 
while  charcoal  fires  burned  ruddily 
within  the  casemates,  where  the  broil- 
ing and  frying  was  carried  on  onoeas- 
ingly,  for  the  guests  without. 

In  a  trice,  we  resolved  to  sun ;  and 
selecting  a  jolly,  good-natured  old  lady, 
we  arranged  the  preliminaries  at  her 
tent.  In  the  first  place,  wo  summoned 
Antonio  Tasso  (who,  by  the  way,  talked 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  deaf  as 
stones),  and  after  carefully  examining 
his  fish,  we  chose  a  beautiful  mullet, 
whose  tail  was  just  quivering  with  its 
latest  flap. 

After  driving  a  bargain  with  Antonio, 
we  carried  off  our  prize,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  coals  of  our  own  Signora. 
Then  we  had  clear  and  precise  stipula- 
tions with  this  last-named  personage, 
with  respect  to  the  exact  cost  of  every 
article  we  might  consume.  The  bread 
was  to  be  so  much;  the  salad  to  be 
dressed  with  good  oil  and  salt;  there 
were  a  brace  of  tomatoes,  at  so  many 
grani;  and,  lastly,  there  was  to  be  a 
bottle  of  famous  capri  bianco — no  sweet 
wine,  according  to  the  proverb,  ^^Ouar- 
date  d^aceio  di  vin  aolcCy''^  but  good 
sound  juice,  squeezed  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  and  pressed  for  the  lips  of 
Bacchus ! 

The  treaty  being  thus  concluded, 
down  we  sat  at  table,  adjoining  a  parly 
of  Swiss  officers  of  the  guard,  with  their 
wives  and  sweethearts  beside  them. 
We  were  not  annoyed  by  beggars; 
for  our  hostess  had  placed  a  small  boy 
and  a  sharp,  to  keep  watch  over  us;  and 
the  lazaroni  merely  licked  their  chops 
at  a  respectable  distance ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  quartette  of  juvenile  dam- 
sels were  permitted  to  make  music  ou 
harps  and  lutes  in  the  background. 

Presently  our  mullet  come,  smoking 
hot,  and  was  laid  crispy  brown  on  the 
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board ;  then  the  bread  ;  tiien  the  cool, 
brittle  salad,  with  the  tomatoes;  and, 
finally,  the  rare  old  bottle  of  capri.  The 
Signora  and  Antonio  Tasso  shrieked 
in  ecstasy,  as  we  uttered  sentiments  of 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  our  supper, 
the  venerable  white-capped  cook  came 
out  from  the  casemate,  with  a  pair  of 
deviPs  tormentors  in  one  hand  and  a 
casserole  in  the  other,  merely  to  ad- 
mire us.  The  small,  bright  youth, 
attached  as  skirmisher  to  the  establish- 
ment, warded  off  the  beggars  with  deci- 
sion and  energy.  Meanwhile  a  trio  "of 
imps  telegraphed  in  the  distance  for  the 
bones  of  our  mullet,  making  rapid  pan- 
tomime by  tossing  their  fingers  down 
their  wide-open  mouths,  in  anticipation 
of  those  fragments,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  capered  and  danced  to  the 
chorus  of  **  macaroni !  macaroni !" 

Even  the  man  with  the  white  apron, 
who  was  ladling  out  of  a  huge  earthen 
pot  pickled  star-fish,  paused  a  moment 
to  gaze  upon  us,  and  exclaim :  **/  Signo- 
ri  [nglesi  /"  And  the  pretty,  fat  woman, 
with  the  smart  Swiss  officers,  scattered 
bright  smiles  upon  us,  while  she  coquet- 
tishly  pulled  her  lover's  mustache,  and 
sucked  a  razor- fish. 

Ah!  all  was  delightfully  al-fresco 
.  and  Italian ;  and  could  we  have  con- 
vinced our  stout  friend  Antonio  Tasso 
that  we  stood  no  more  in  need  of  his 
ostriconi^  we  should  have  been  in  a  state 
of  perfect  beatification. 

But  the  amiable  Antonio  was  a  logi- 
cian, and  extremely  incredulous  upon 
that  point;  and  tripping  up  to  our 
table  every  few  seconds,  and  running 
through  the  entire  gamut  of  his  stock  in 
trade,  would  implore  us  to  name  a  fish, 
and  **whillup,"  it  would  swim  down  our 
throats  like  oil ;  and  he  threw  back  his 
head,  and  went  through  the  motion,  by 
way  of  accompaniment. 

Nevertheless,  we  got  on  bravely  with 
the  repast  set  before  us,  and,  on  finish- 
iuff,  it  was  by  the  severest  effort  of 
self-denial  that  we  were  prevented  from 
rushing  straight  away  to  bargain  for 
another  mullet.  For  a  miracle,  too,  our 
rotund  hostess  never  grumbled  at  the 
price  originally  drawn  up  in  the  proto- 
col, and  since  the  amount  was  not  un- 
reasonable, we  gave  a  buona  mano  to  the 
vigilant  custode  of  the  lazaroni,  with  a 
copper  trifle  to  the  aged  cook. 

Then  the  young  vultures,  who  had 
been  dancing  like  demons,  for  an  hour, 
pounced  upon  the  crumbs  of  bread. 


morsels  of  salad  and  fish,  while  the  in- 
defatigable Antonio  drained  the  last 
drops  of  the  capri,  and  caroled  forth  a 
note  of  thanksgiving,  interspersed  with 
an  earnest  exhortation  for  the  bystand- 
ers to  taste  his  oslrieonu 

The  hostess  patted  us  on  the  back,  as 
we  affectionaten^  embraced  her  at  part- 
ing, and  hoped,  by  all  the  saints,  / 
Signori  would  come  and  test  her  good 
cheer  again. 

Buckling  on  our  swords,  we  resumed 
our  tour.  After  the  heartr  supper  and 
generous  wine,  we  felt  charitably  in- 
clined, and  accordingly  we  selected  a 
poor  blind  cripple,  with  a  brace  of  fam- 
ished blind  children  at  his  side.  To 
feed  this  party,  we  found  a  difficult 
matter;  for  on  leading  them  to  the 
cauldrons  of  macaroni,  oefore  the  dis- 
penser thereof  could  fill  and  hand  a 
platter,  the  myriads  of  starving  crea- 
tures around  would  snatch  and  devour 
it  like  magic.  As  a  last  resort,  we  bar- 
ricaded the  blind  group  in  an  angle  by 
a  casemate,  where  they  were  enabled 
to  swallow  their  portions  in  peace. 

After  this  affair  was  settled,  we  con- 
cluded to  part  with  Santa  Lucia,  having 
decided,  on  mature  reflection,  that  we 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  low  life.  As- 
cending the  broad  stairs,  attended  bj 
the  impish  trio  of  urchins,  we  bent  our 
footsteps  towards  the  mole. 

The  hour  was  late,  but  yet  the  streets 
and  piazzas  were  thronged,  and  no  lan- 
guor was  visible  under  the  influence  of 
Sie  soft,  re^shing  Italian  night.  It  is 
in  the  summer's  night,  long  after  the 
orange-heated  glow  of  sunset  has 
passed,  that  all  Italy  wakes  fairly  into 

We  sauntered  lazily  on,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  rest  on  the  balustrade  over 
the  Arsenal,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  foun- 
tain, or  to  listen  to  the  delightful  musie 
in  the  front  of  the  palace ;  to  sip  a  drop 
of  cool  lemonade  in  that  execrable  Caf(& 
Europa ;  and  to  pause  for  a  long  gaze 
at  the  noble  equestrian  statues,  which 
stand  at  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
palace.  All  the  while,  our  ballet-boys, 
littie  gamins  as  they  were,  marched* 
danced,  skipped,  or  sang  snatches  from 
operas,  invariably  ending  their  vocai 
performances  with  the  tarantella. 

In  due  course,  we  reached  the  port, 
and  were  hailed  by  the  usual  salutations 
of  scores  of  boatmen :  **  Takee  bote, 
sare;  go  bode."  "Here  de  man-y- 
warr-bote,  official,"  and  so  forth. 
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We  chose  an  individual  from  the  on  the  point  of  retreating  to  the  boat, 

gang,  but  when  on  the  point  of  giving  when  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  us. 

some  slight  recompense  to  our  **  corps  Commanding  silence  for  an  instant,  we 

de  ballet,*'  onr  intentions  seemed  to  be  trilled  forth  a  quick  note  of  the  taran- 

divined ;  for,  like  a  shower,  there  fell  Ulla,  which  being  immediately  taken  up 

upon  us  a  troop  of  young  vagabonds,  by  our  own  little  chorus,  leaping  and 

who  sprang  so  suddenly  from  the  shade  chanting  to  the  music,  we  seized  them 

of  the  piers  and  walls,  and  resembled  by  the  arms,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 

so  closely  our  own  especial  imps,  that  indulge  them  with  a  few  coppers, 

we  were  utterly  unable  to  distinguisli  Then  paddling  through  the  fleets  of 

them  from  their  companions.               *  merchant  vessels  which  filled  the  port. 

We  were  in  a  quandary;    and  not  we  gained  a  cool  offing  in  the  bay, 

oaring  to  distribute    largesse  to    the  mounted  to  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  and 

whole  community,  wbjle  the  din  and  so  betook  ourseives  deep  down  to  our 

shrill  clamor  waxed  alarming,  we  were  oaken  parlors  in  the  cock-pit 


THE    ICONOCLAST. 

A  THOUSAND  years  shall  come  and  go, 
A  thousand  years  of  night  and  day, 
And  man,  through  all  their  changing  show. 
His  tragic  drama  still  shall  play. 

Ruled  by  some  fond  ideal's  power. 
Cheated  by  passion  or  despair. 

Still  shall  he  waste  life's  trembling  hour, 
In  worship  vain,  and  useless  prayer. 

Ah !  where  are  they  who  rose  in  might. 
Who  fired  the  temple  and  the  shrine. 

And  hurled,  through  earth's  chaotic  night, 
The  helpless  gods  it  deemed  divine  ? 

Cease,  longing  soul,  thy  vain  desire ! 

What  idol,  m  its  stainless  prime, 
But  falls,  untouched  of  axe  or  fire, 

Before  the  steady  eyes  of  Time. 

He  looks,  and  lo !  our  altars  fall. 
The  shrine  reveals  its  gilded  clay. 

With  decent  hands  we  spread  the  pall. 
And,  cold  with  wisdom,  glide  away. 

Oh !  where  were  courage,  faith,  and  truth, 
If  man  went  wandering  all  his  day, 

In  golden  clouds  of  love  and  youth. 
Nor  knew  that  both  his  steps  betray  7 

Come,  Time,  while  here  we  sit  and  wait, 
Be  faithful,  spoiler,  to  thy  trust ! 

No  death  can  further  desolate 
The  soul  that  knows  its  god  was  dust. 
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RU8KIN»S  WRITINGS.* 


THE  publication  of  this  third  volame, 
coutoining  Part  Fourth  of  Modem 
Painters,  furnishes  us  an  occasion  for 
some  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Mr. 
liuskin.  He  stands  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  all  English  writers,  on  certain 
branches  of  art;  and  despite  his  idio- 
syncrasies, which  are  often  glaring,  his 
offensive  conceit,  and  a  want  of  philoso- 
phic genius,  remarkable  in  a  person 
otherwise  so  well  endowed,  he  deserves 
his  position.  No  Englishman.that  we  can 
call  to  mind,  has  written  so  much  and 
so  worthily  of  art  as  he  has ;  no  one, 
indeed,  that  we  know,  is  comparable  to 
him,  either  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge in  this  peculiar  range,  or  for  the 
vividness  and  value  of  his  influence. 
Lord  Lindsay,  who  has  made  the  history 
of  art  a  speciality,  is  not  more  minutely 
acquainted  with  it  than  Ruskin  is  ;  nor 
is  Mrs.  Jamison,  though  a  woman  more 
susceptible  to  all  its  finer  poetic  feel- 
ings ;  nor  is  Eastlake,  though  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  a  nicer  judge  of 
its  technical  excellence.  In  fact,  if  the 
whole  truth  were  told,  we  might  roll 
a  great  many  critical  *' single  gentle- 
men into  one."  without  forming  a  com- 
pound equal  to  Ruskin ;  for  insight, 
vigor,  sincerity,  and  eloquence,  he 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
contemporaries. 

The  appearance,  indeed,  of  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  by  an 
•*  Oxford  graduate,"  protesting  so  vehe- 
mently against  the  shallow  pedantries 
of  the  magazine  writers,  and  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  of  critical  combat  to 
the  entire  circle  of  onlookers,  with  such 
lusty  disdain,  was  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  criticism.  It  will  be 
well  remembered  with  what  goggle-eyes 
of  surprise  the  accredited  authorities 
watched  the  advent  of  the  young  cham- 
pion, as  he  bounced  into  the  nng,  and 
laying  his  devoirs  at  the  feet  of  one 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  (who  may  be  called 
his  queen  of  beauty  for  the  nonce,  as 
Maria  Theresa  was  called  King  of 
Hungary  by  law),  prepared  for  a  gene- 
ral charge,  first  unhorsing,  in  a  most 
ungallant  manner,  the  vi  sored  knight 
of  Blackwood,  and  then  brandishing  his 


lance,  pell-mell,  along  the  lists.  He 
seemed  to  fight  wildly  enough  at  first ; 
but  it  was  evident,  from  the  number 
that  lay  dishonored  upon  the  fields — 
some  with  only  their  casques  broken, 
but  others  with  heads  and  limbs  disas- 
trously shattered — that  he  fought  surely 
as  well  as  wildly,  and  that  those  sturdy 
blows,  apparently  struck  at  random, 
brought  down  a  foe  at  every  aim. 
Everybody  admired,  we  believe,  the 
dashing  intrepidity,  the  confident  skill 
of  the  unknown  combatant,  tliough  few 
trusted  his  judgment.  What  commend- 
ed him,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else — more  than  his  acknowledged  abili- 
ty,  his  brilliant  mastery  of  natural 
scenery,  and  his  evident  erudition — to 
popular  regard,  was,  the  honest,  un- 
blenching,  almost  truculent  zeal,  with 
which  he  took  up  the  cudgels  for  a  great 
and  unappreciated  modem,  in  whose 
behalf  he  tore  away  the  false  glory  that 
had  hidden  the  defects  of  the  most 
venerated  painters  of  the  past,  tearing 
some  of  their  flesh  with  it,  and  thrashed 
about  among  his  own  cotemporaries, 
even  like  a  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth 
among  the  bedizened  images  of  some 
old  Jaoobitic  chapel.  There  is  scarcely 
in  history  another  such  instance  of  the 
fervent  espousal  and  defense  of  one  man 
by  another,  on  the  ground  of  pure  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  as  that  of  Turner  by 
Ruskin;  and  it  is  amusing  to  read,  now 
that  Tumer^s  fame  is  assured,  the  in- 
tense vehemence  with  which  it  was. 
supposed  necessary  to  assail  Claude 
and  Poussin,  in  order  to  enthrone  the 
favorite.  Nor  does  it  appear,  from  the 
preface  to  this  latest  volume,  that  he 
has  yet  forgiven  the  slowness  of  his 
countrymen  to  recognize  the  great  spirit 
among  them ;  for,  abusing  Claude  with 
all  the  old  venom  and  keenness  of  hate, 
he  speaks  with  ill-concealed  bitterness 
of  irony  of  the  threefold  honor  heaped 
upon  Turner,  now  that  he  lies  quiet  at 
Chelsea,  by  those  who  "  bury  his  body 
in  St.  Paurs,  his  pictures  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  his  purposes  in  chancery !" 
This  is  clearly  the  ring  of  the  original 
Ruskin. 

Mr.    Ruskin's    subsequent    writinga 
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have  shown  that  his  learning  was  equal 
to  bis  confidence,  and,  though  he  has 
never  been  able  to  rescue  his  judgment 
from  the  suspicions  which  his  early  im- 
petuosity and  continued  want  of  tem- 
perance have  created,  he  has  still  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  his  reputation  as  a 
critic,  and  in  acjjuirmg  a  new  and  solid- 
er  hold  of  public  respect.  Not  a  few 
men,  now-a-days,  artists  as  well  as 
amateurs,  allow  his  thinking  to  color  all 
their  own :  there  are  some,  indeed,  who 
invest  Iiim  with  a  species  of  infallibility ; 
who  would  fain  believe,  that  when  he  has 
pronounced  on  any  point  of  artistic 
morals  or  doctrine,  the  thing  is  forever 
determined ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
tliat  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  rather  encour- 
ages this  view  of  the  matter.  In  the 
preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  he 
generously  admits  that,  owing  to  the 
immense  field  of  study  which  is  to  be 

fone  over,  in  order  to  qualify  one  to 
ecome  a  competent  critic  of  art — such 
as  **  optics,  geometry,  geology,  botany, 
and  anatomy,"  with  "  the  works  of  all 
great  artists,  and  the  temper  and  history 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,"  not 
forgetting  "metaphysics,"  and  "the 
phenomenon  of  natural  scenery" — why 
not  add,  and  "  the  use  of  the  globes?" 
— there  is  some  **  chance  of  occasionally 
making  mistakes."  But,  apart  from 
these  transient  slips,  he  is  quite  im- 
peccable. The  laws  of  painting,  he 
says,  are  as  unerring  and  obvious  as 
those  of  music  or  oi  chemistry,  and 
anybody,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
moiiter  them,  may  pronounce  opinions 
upon  art,  as  unhesitatingly  as  Faraday 
discourses  of  the  affinity  of  the  gases, 
or,  wo  suppose,  as  Stephenson  would 
of  the  ca^jacity  of  locomotives. 

There  is  much,  then,  m  Mr.  Ruskin's 
position  and  opinions  to  invite  our  at- 
tention to  him;  but,  before  venturing 
upon  a  general  estimate  of  his  merits, 
we  must  first  give  an  account  of  this 
last  book. 

The  "  Modem  Painters"  has  been 
scattered,  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way, 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  though 
not  begun,  and  never  intended,  we 
imagine,  as  a  regular  or  formal  treatise, 
has  sufficient  unity  of  purpose  in  it  to 
justify  a  common  name  for  the  several 
volumes.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  of  rambling  dis- 
cussion in  a  work  issued  so  by  piece- 
meal— issued  as  the  external  exigencies 
of  opinion,  rather  than  its  own  internal 


law,  seemed  to  require — not  a  little  in- 
consistency, perhaps — the  end  often 
forgetting  the  beginning,  and  the  begin- 
ning often  setting  out  vigorously,  but 
reaching  nowhere  —  and  the  lesser 
critics  have  an  ample  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  art  tlierein — ^yet  it  has  a 
method,  and  a  method  which,  with  no 
great  research,  one  is  able  to  dig  out 
and  set  upon  its  feet.  As  the  author, 
indeed,  states  his  plan  for  himself,  hifl 
general  object  has  been  to  discuss  the 
sources  of  those  pleasures  opened  to  us 
by  art  (meaning  chiefly  pictorial  and 
structural  art) — pleasures  which  he  dis- 
tributes into  three  groups,  consisting, 
first,  of  the  pleasures  derived  from  ideas 
of  truth,  or  from  the  perception  of 
resemblances  to  nature  ;  second,  of  the 
pleasures  derived  from  ideas  of  beauty  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  pleasures  furnished 
bv  the  meaning  of  these  things,  or 
ideas  of  relation.  His  first  volume, 
therefore,  treated  of  the  success  with 
which  different  artists  had  represented 
the  facts  of  nature ;  his  second  inquired 
more  abstractly  into  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  relation,  being  an 
attempt  towards  a  philosophy  of  the 
theoretic  or  imaginative  faculties ;  while 
for  the  thiM  volume,  it  remained  to 
characterize  the  different  degrees  in 
which  distinguished  artists,  or  schools 
of  artists,  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
true  greatness  in  art.  Another  volume 
is  to  come,  but  what  precisely  it  will 
be  about,  we  cannot  anticipate ;  for 
while  it  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Bus- 
kin that  he  is  somewhat  methodical,  it 
is  no  less  clear  that  he  despises  system. 
He  promises,  however,  that  it  will  con- 
tain a  formal  analysis  of  all  the  great 
labors  of  Turner. 

Mr.  Buskin's  first  and  leading  ques- 
tion in  this  volume  is,  of  course,  as  to 
what  constitutes  real  greatness  in  art. 
Artists,  as  well  as  critics,  have  always 
recognized  a  certain  distinction  between 
high  and  low  art,  or  between  the  grand 
ideal  style,  and  the  low  realistic  style, 
but  have  never  succeeded,  according  to 
our  author,  in  describing  accurately 
what  that  distinction  is.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  some  papers  contributed 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  Idler,  in  1759,  made 
such  an  attempt,  but  without  decided 
success.  He  compares  high  art  to 
poetry,  in  which  the  great,  general,  and 
invariable  ideas  of  human  nature  are 
expressed,  without  regard,  and  even  in 
contempt  of  nice  detuls ;  and  low  art  to 
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history,  whioh  makes  a  formal  statement 
of  every  particular  of  facts  or  events, 
illustrating  the  former  by  the  Italian 
schools,  excepting  that  of  Venice,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Dutch  schools,  includ- 
ing that  of  Venice,  as  a  sort  of  Dutchified 
Italian.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  shows,  as 
well  he  might,  that  these  views  of  Sir 
Joshua  are  exceedingly  superficial :  in 
the  first  place,  that  poetry  does  con- 
cern itself  with  minute  details,  that  the 
faithful  imitation  of  nature  is  not  an 
easy  nor  an  undignified  thine ;  and  then, 
passing  to  his  own  better  views,  asserts 
that  the  difference  between  great  and 
mean  art  lies,  not  in  definable  methods 
of  handling,  or  styles  of  representation, 
but  wholly  in  the  nobleness  of  the  end 
to  which  the  effort  is  directed. 

"  We  cannot  say/'  he  remarks,  "  that  a 
painter  is  ^at  becanse  he  paint«  boldly,  or 
paints  delicately;  because  he  generalizes  or 
particnlariies ;  becanse  he  loves  detail,  or  be- 
cause he  disdains  it  He  is  great,  if,  by  any 
of  these  means,  he  has  laid  open  noble  truths, 
or  aroused  noble  emotions.  It  does  not  mat- 
tor  whether  he  paints  the  petal  of  a  rose,  or 
the  chasms  of  a  precipice,  so  that  love  and 
admiration  attend  him  as  he  labors,  and  wait 
upon  his  work.  It  docs  not  matter  whether 
he  toil  for  months  upon  a  few  inches  of  his 
canvas,  or  cover  a  palace-front  with  color  in 
a  day,  so  only  that  it  be  with  a  solemn  purpose 
be  has  filled  his  heart  with  patience,  or  ni^ed 
his  hand  to  haste.  And  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  seek  for  his  subjects  among  pea- 
sants or  nobles,  amoncr  the  heroic  or  the  sim- 
Ele,  in  courts  or  in  fields,  so  only  that  he 
ehold  all  things  with  a  thirst  for  beauty,  and 
a  hatred  of  meanness  and  vice." 

AU  this,  however,  defines  nothing! 
merely  repeating  what  is  as  old  as  art 
itself,  that  its  highest  walks  lie  in  the 
region  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good ; 
and  we  must  have,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  matter,  a  more  specific  de- 
scription of  the  characters  which  make 
up  greatness  of  style.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Ruskin  states  them  to  be,  in  the 
order  of  their  increasing  importance, 
1st,  the  habitual  and  sincere  choice  of 
noble  subjects ;  2d,  the  introduction  of 
as  much  beauty  as  is  consistent  with 
truth ;  3d,  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  truth  in  the  greatest  possible  har- 
mony; and,  4th,  imaginative  power.  By 
*^*  choice  of  noble  subjects,"  he  means 
an  inward  preference  for  subjects  of 
thought  which  involve  wide  mterests 
and  profound  passion,  as  opposed  to 
narrow  interests  and  shght  passions. 
Leonardo,  for  instance,  in  the  selection 
of  the  Last  Supper  for  painting,  evinced 
himself  a  greater  artist  than  j&phael  in 


selecting  the  School  of  Athens,  or  Ten- 
iers  a  body  of  simple  clowns.  Suppos- 
ing the  choice  sincere,  as  it  6ught  always 
to  be,  it  maiks  a  larger  and  nobler 
range  of  sympathies  in  the  heart,  and  a 
disposition  to  dwell  in  the  highest 
thoughts  of  humanity.  A^ain :  by  the 
'*  introduction  of  as  much  oeauty  as  is 
consistent  with  truth,"  he  means  that 
the  fairest  forms  must  always  be  sought 
out  and  dwelt  upon,  that  the  intensest 
beauty  is  to  be  worshiped,  but  not  ex. 
clusively,  not  to  the  denial  of  the  fact 
that  ugliness  and  decrepitude  also  exist 
For  beauty,  deprived  of  the  proper  foQ 
and  adjuncts,  furnished  to  it  by  its  oppo- 
sites,  ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  beauty, 
just  as  light  deprived  of  shadow  ceases 
to  be  enjoyed  as  light ;  while  the  ugliest 
objects  contain  some  element  of  beauty 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  cannot  be 
separated  from  their  ugliness.  In  other 
words,  the  perception  of  beauty,  like 
other  human  perceptions,  is  relative, 
and  is  best  enjoyed  in  the  relations  in 
which  nature  has  discovered  it  to  us. 
Thus,  the  intense  spiritual  beauty  of. 
Aneelico  is  fireshened  and  strengtiien- 
ed  by  his  frank  portraiture  of  ordina- 
ry brother-monks :  Shakespeare  places 
Caliban  beside  Miranda,  while  a  vulgar 
mind  withdraws  his  beauty  to  the  safety 
of  the  saloon,  and  his  innocence  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  cloister.  High  art, 
therefore,  neither  alters  nor  improves 
nature,  but  seeks  for  what  is  lovely 
in  it^  just  as  it  is,  and  displays  this 
loveliness  to  the  utmost  of  its  power. 
What  further  Mr.  Ruskin  means  by 
^*  putting  as  much  harmonic  truth  as 
possible  "  in  a  work,  and  by  *'  imagina- 
tive power,"  we  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain, as  he  has  already  dwelt  upon 
these  points  in  his  previous  works. 
Stated  without  disguise,  or,  rather,  with- 
out that  wonderful  richness  of  illustra- 
tion and  occasional  eloquence  of  phrase 
in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  sometimes  imbeds 
his  thoughts,  his  idea  of  the  comparative 
greatness  of  styles  in  art  is,  simply,  of 
the  degree  in  which  they  combine  good- 
ness of  purpose  with  love  of  beauty 
and  truth,  and  imaginative  power. 

No  one,  we  think,  con  object  to  this 
result,  which  is  not  particularly  novel 
in  itself,  though  so  admirably  worked 
up;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might 
have  been  more  simply,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  philosophically  arrived  at..  It  is 
true  of  every  work  of  art,  as  it  is  of 
every  product  of  nature,  that  it  is  what 
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tho  strange  old  Swedenborg,  m  his  way 
of  phrasing  it,  calls  "  a  thing  of  trine 
dimensions.*'  He  wants  us  to  under*  ' 
stand  by  this,  that  things  are  things  only 
as  they  are,  at  once,  an  end,  a  means, 
and  an  effect,  or  as  they  possess  a  soul, 
a  mind,  and  a  body.  Stript  of  either,  a 
thing  is  a  most  imperfect  thing,or,rather, 
no  thing  at  all,  as  any  one  may  see  who 
will  oonceiye  of  himself,  or  any  creature, 
if  he  can,  destitute  of  either  of  them, 
though  it  should  be  but  for  a  moment 
£very  work  of  art,  being  a  most  precious 
outgrowth  of  the  human  spirit,  must 
also  have  its  soul,  mind,  and  body — the 
first,  in  that  great  purpose  'which  gives 
birth  to  it,  the  second,  in  that  organic 
distribution  of  parts  which  makes  it  a 
form — and  the  last,  in  that  sensible  em- 
bodiment of  it  which  is  called  the  exe- 
cution. Its  substance,  or  soul,  is  the 
end  which  the  artist  has  in  view;  its 
form,  his  mode  of  cx>nceiving  it  intellec- 
tually ;  and  its  body,  the  actual  sensible 
appearance. 

We  say  the  soul  of  it  is  its  great  end  or 
purpose,  in  which  expression  more  is  con- 
tained than  in  the  simple  term,  choice  of 
subject,  commonly  referring  to  the  mere 
external  act.  The  most  inveterate  numb- 
skull, or  the  most  abandoned  rake,  may 
choose  the  most  sacred  theme  for  his 
artistic  treatment;  but  he  is  only  so 
much  the  more  the  numbskull  and  the 
rake  for  exposinff  in  this  way  his  fool- 
ishness or  his  hypocrisy.  His  real 
choice,  his  inward  preference,  is  the  in- 
ternal delight  which  animates  his  action, 
and  not  the  ostensible  subject  which 
nves  name  to  it  But  this  delight  or 
fove  may  range  from  the  lowest  avidity 
of  ^ain  or  fame,  up,  through  the  various 
varieties  of  display,  to  the  most  disin- 
terested sympathy,  in  every  humane 
and  noble  deed,  even  to  the  inmost  life 
of  God.  A  Caravaffgio  will  paint  you 
an  Entombment  of  Christ — a  subject 
which  in  itself  is  certainly  full  of  tragic 
pathos  and  spiritual  significance,  and 
which  he  handles,  in  many  ways,  in  a 
masterly  manner,  with  carnations  as  fine 
as  Giorgione's,  and  a  touch  as  vigor- 
ous, almost,  as  Michael  Angelo— but 
there  will  be  only  so  much  soul  in  it  as 
may  be  implied  in  Caravaggio*s  desire  to 
please  the  reigning  taste,  joined  to  the 
display  of  his  own  wild  energy.  His 
work,  in  spite  of  its  subject,  will  be 
essentially  a  specimen  of  low  art,  quite 
as  much  so  as  the  burial  of  one  or  our 
wandering  Indians  by  his  tribe  would 


be.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Dntoh 
painters,  who  paint  you  a  festival  of 
village-boors,  or  an  encounter  of  half- 
tipsy  dragoons,  which  in  themselves  are 
generally  pronounoed  vulgar  subjects, 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Dutch  art 
is  called  low  art:  vet,  when  we  per*- 
oeive,  as  we  often  do,  that  the  delight 
of  these  painters  lay,  not  in  their  boors 
and  dragoons,  but  in  the  national  life 
which  these  represented — ^in  that  sturdy 
burgher  spirit  which  had  laboriously 
won  a  country  from  the  sea,  which  ha!d 
heroically  resisted  the  aggressions  of 
Spanish  despotism,  and  which  rejoiced 
in  the  free,  honest,  independent  citizen^ 
ship,  achieved  by  its  own  valor  of  spade 
and  sword — we  recognize  in  it  a  motive 
vastly  superior  to  those  snperstitiout 
reverences  and  base  fears  of  authority 
which  often  prompted  the  Madonnas 
and  Martyrdoms  of  Italy.  It  is  the 
soul  of  a  picture,  therefore — its  inmost 
purpose — the  spiritual  sympathy  it  dis- 
plays, which  not  only  inspires  it,  but 
determines  its  character,  and  assigns  it 
its  rank  in  the  different  walks  of  art 
Let  the  end  of  the  artbt  be  mean,  self- 
ish, groveling,  and  though  its  subject 
were  the  Nativity  or  the  Crucifixion — 
the  highest  facts  of  human  history — 
and  though  the  effects  were  wrou^t  out 
with  miraculous  cunning  of  bram  and 
hand,  the  work  cannot  be  elevated :  but 
let  the  end  be  great,  ori^nating  in  any 
large  and  disinterested  iSPection,  in  any 
sincere  passion  of  love,  hope,  venera- 
tion, joy,  philanthropy,  and  the  spirit- 
ual grandeur  alone  will  redeem  it,  in 
spite  of  much  poverty  of  invention,  and 
much  feebleness  of  management  On 
this  account  it  is.  that  the  genial  yet 
serious  student  of  art,  wandering  among 
the  splendors  of  Italy,  will  often  be  ar- 
rested, in  the  midst  of  their  tropical 
gleams,  by  some  infant  bud,  some  early 
ower,  peering,  it  may  be,  from  thie 
broken  wall  of  a  now  abandoned  and 
voiceless  cloister,  in  whose  faded  touch* 
es  he  will,  with  joy  and  thankfulness, 
still  discern  the  first  warm  kisses  of 
God's  heavenly  sun.  Thus,  the  paint- 
ings of  the  monk,  Angelico,  do  not 
ravish  us  with  a  glory  of  oolor,  as 
Titian's  sometimes  do — they  do  not 
overwhelm  us  with  exuberance  of  inci- 
dent, as  Tintoretto  does — nor  charm  us 
into  speechless  admiration,  by  graceful 
form,  as  Eaphael  often  will:  but  the 
devotion  of  them,  the  intense  spiritual 
power,  calm  from  the  very  fervor  of  its 
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eofitasj,  transfixes  us  with  awe  and  rap- 
tare. 

But  a  work  may  belong  to  a  great 
department  of  art  without  being  in  itself 
a  successful  example  of  it — as  an  ani- 
mal may  belong  to  an  exalted  species 
without  being  an  exalted  individual 
manifestation  of  that  species— or,  as 
Overbeck's  paintings,  for  a  more  appro- 
priate instance,  may  aim  nobly  at  the 
nighest  range  of  Christian  art,  but  not 
reach  it  perfectly.  For  to  this  there 
is  required  a  combination  of  excellences, 
or  toat  union  of  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  executive  endowment,  which  enables 
the  artist,  who  is  inspired  by  noble  sym- 
pathies, to  work  them  out  with  the 
Droadest  wisdom,  of  both  the  rational  and 
imaginative  functions  of  the  intellect, 
and  with  consummate  manipulation,  or 
mastery  of  material  elements.  Consult- 
ing any  acknowledged  master-piece  of 
the  world — whether  a  poem,  or  a  musi- 
cal composition,  as  well  as  a  painting — 
we  shall  see  that  feeling,  thought,  and 
skill,  are  blended  in  it,  so  that  while  it 
touches  the  unsounded  depths  of  the 
heart,  and  stimulates  the  loftiest  ener- 
gies of  the  intellect,  it  also  ravishes 
the  eye  or  ear  with  delight.  The 
sum  of  the  qualities,  necessary  to  the 
greatest  art^  therefore,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
well  says,  is  simply  the  sum  of  all 
the  best  powers  of  man: — "For.  as 
the  choice  of  the  high  subject  involves 
all  the  conditions  of  right  moral  choice, 
as  the  love  of  beauty  involves  all  the 
conditions  of  right  admiration,  as  the 
grasp  of  truth  involves  all  strength 
of  sense  and  evenness  of  judgment,  and 
as  the  poetical  power  involves  all  swift- 
ness of  invention,  and  accuracy  of  his- 
torical memory,  the  sum  of  all  these 
powers  is  the  sum  of  the  human  soul." 

Enough  !  perhaps  the  reader  will  ex- 
claim with  Rasselas — "you  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  man  can  be  a  poet !" 
Not  the  greatest,  but  still  great;  for 
the  good  Providence,  which  has  scat- 
tered along  the  line  of  six  thousand 
years  only  as  many  of  the  primal  stars 
as  you  may  count  on  your  fingers,  re- 
serving to  them  the  peerless  dignity  of 
perfection,  to  show  that  the  highest 
powers  are  not  absolutely  incommuni- 
cable as  a  single  possession — he  has 
yet,  dividing  his  gins,  distributed  them 
with  a  free  and  benignant  hand.  To 
some  he  has  given,  in  grander  measures, 
love,  and  to  some,  wisdom;  to  some, 
power — to  some, '  the  heavenly  ^sion, 


which  looks  with  eyes  undimmed  upon 
the  transfigured  glories — and  to  others, 
the  swift  sweeping  wings,  which  fan 
away  the  dust  of  the  centuries,  or  come 
and  go  from  world  to  world,  like  flash- 
ing sunbeams — and  to  others,  again,  the 
forging  hand,  which  wrests  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  dissolves  its  rugeed 
rocks  into  gems ;  but  to  all  of  us  he  has 
also  given,  if  we  but  use  his  gifts  with 
humble  heart  and  diligent  will,  the  pow- 
er to  appreciate  these,  to  repeat,  if  we 
please,  in  gentler  echoes,  the  thunders 
of  their  voices — to  build  our  ch&lets 
and  flower-gardens  on  the  sides  of  their 
Alps ;  or,  i*hat  is  better,  to  catch  with 
our  own  ears,  as  we  may  from  our  in- 
land homes,  some  sound  of  distant  seas, 
"rolling  evermore;**  and  to  behold 
with  our  eyes  some  downward  sparkle 
of  the  inefi^ble  lustre. 

A  right  apprehension  of  true  great- 
ness in  art,  involves  an  inquiry  into 
the  much-debated  question,  as  to  the 
true  ideal  of  art  Accordingly,  our 
author  expends  a  great  deal  of  charac- 
teristic energy  on  the  determination  of 
this  all-important  point  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  ideal  of  art,  however, 
he  first  propounds  his  true  idea  of  life : 
namely,  "ttiat  the  proper  business  of 
men  m  this  world  is,  first  to  know 
themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
the  things  they  have  to  do  with ;  sec- 
ond, to  be  happy  in  themselves  and 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  and,  third, 
to  mend  themselves  and  the  existing 
state  of  things,  as  far  as  either  is  mar- 
red and  mendable."  If  anybody  is  not 
disposed  to  this  main  business,  it  is  be- 
cause he  fears  disagreeable  facts,  and 
shrinks  from  self-examination,  acquiring, 
gradually,  an  instinctive  terror  of  trum 
and  a  love  of  glossy  and  decorative 
lies;  or,  because  of  a  general  readi- 
ness to  take  delight  in  things  past 
future,  far  off,  or  somewhere  else,  rather 
than  in  things  now,  near,  and  here,  thus 
begetting  a  satisfaction  in  mere  imagi- 
nation, or  in  things  as  they  are  not 
Now,  nearly  all  artistic  striving  after 
the  ideal  is  only  a  branch  of  this  base 
habit — the  abuse  of  the  imagination  in 
allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  in 
the  impossible  and  the  untrue;  while 
the  faithful  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  is  an 
honest  use  of  the  imagination,  giving 
full  power  and  presence  to  the  possible 
and  true. 

The  uses  of  the  imagination  are, 
first  and  noblest,  to  enable  us  to  bring 
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sensibly  to  our  sight  the  things  recorded 
of  the  invisible  world ;  then,  seoonda- 
rilj,  to  traverse  the  scenes  of  actual 
history,  making  them  real  once  more ; 
then,  to  invest  the  main  incidents  of  life 
with  happy  associations,  in  order  to 
lighten  present  ills,  and  summon  back 
past  goods;  as,  also,  to  ^ve  mental 
truth  some  visible  type  m  allegory, 
simile,  or  personification ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  mind  is  utterly  outwearied,  to 
refresh  it  with  such  innocent  play  as 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  suggestive 
voices  of  natural  things,  permitting  it 
to  possfiss  living  companionship  instead 
of  silent  beauty,  and  create  for  itself 
fairies  in  the  green  and  naiads  in  the 
wave.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuses  of 
the  imagination  consist  either  in  creating 
for  mere  pleasure,  false  images,  when 
we  ought  to  create  true  ones,  or  in 
taming  what  was  intended  for  the  mere 
refreshment  of  the  heart  into  its  daily 
food,  and  changing  the  innocent  pas- 
time of  an  hour  into  the  guilty  occupa- 
tion of  a  life.  As  examples  of  the  first 
abuse,  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  most  masterly 
review  of  it,  cites  that  religious  art, 
(administering  a  rebuke  to  one  of  Ra- 
phael's customs  in  the  course  of  it), 
which  asserted  the  most  fulsome  and 
outrageous  lies  of  the  simple  facts  of 
Scripture,  thereby  deadening  their  im- 
port to  the  souls  of  men ;  while  of  the 
second  abuse,  he  cites  the  profane  art 
chiefly  after  the  sixteenth  century, 
which,  seeking  beauty  first,  and  truth 
secondarily,  soon  lost  sight  of  all  real 
beauty,  as  well  as  all  real  truth,  and 
sunk  into  a  mesh  of  disgraceful  sensual- 
ism. 

Again :  as  to  the  true  idealism,  it  has 
taken  three  principal  forms — the  purist, 
the  naturahst,  and  the  grotesque — all 
permissible,  and  all  admirable  within 
their  limits,  but  the  best  of  them,  the 
naturalist  The  things  about  us,  he 
says,  contain  good  and  evil  promiscu- 
ously, and  some  men  choosing  the  good 
alone,  they  are  called  punsts;  and 
some  taking  both  together,  are  called 
naturalists;  while  others  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  evil  alone,  and  hence  be- 
come ^otesque.  The  purest  ideal,  ex- 
hibited by  Angelico  and  many  painters 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  results  from 


the  unwillingness  of  men  of  holy  and 
tender  dispositions  to  grapple  with  the 
definite  evils  of  life,  and  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  weak  and  childish  form 
of  art.  The  grotesque  ideal  arises  from 
a  healthful  but  irrational  play  of  imagi- 
nation in  times  of  rest,  or  from  the  ir- 
regular contemplation  of  terrible  things, 
or  from  the  confusion  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  presence  of  truths  which 
it  cannot  whoUy  grasp,  but  it  must 
be  held  with  a  firm  hand  to  prevent  its 
running  into  demonology  and  wick- 
edness ;f  while  the  central  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  ideals,  as  we  may  say,  is  that 
which,  accepting  both  good  and  evil,  ac- 
cepting all  weaknesses,  faults,  and 
wrongnesses,  harmonizes  them  into  a 
noble  whole,  in  which  the  imperfections 
of  the  pai'ts  become  not  only  harmless, 
but  essential,  while,  whatever  is  good 
in  each  part  is  completely  displayed. 
This  has  been  the  ideal  of  all  the  real- 
ly greatest  masters  of  the  world.  On 
this  principle,  Homer,  Dante,  Tintoret, 
Shakespeare,  and  Tumor  worked.  And 
under  the  influence  of  this  ideal  alone, 
will  modern  art,  if  it  is  ever  destined  to 
achieve  the  most  glorious  triumph,  fulfill 
its  mission. 

We  should  like  to  extract  largely 
from  this  part  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
have  given  only  the  baldest  abstract,  to 
evince  our  admiration  of  much  of  it, 
and  we  should  like  to  criticize  largely, 
to  tell  in  what  respects  we  disagree ;  but 
as  more  interesting  topics  are  at  hand, 
we  have  only  space  to  utter  a  word  on 
one  or  two  points.  In  the  midst  of  that 
medley  of  fine  things  which  Mr.  Rus- 
kin says,  we  do  not  perceive  that  he 
strikes  the  key-note  to  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  ideal.  His  distinctions  be- 
tween the  purist,  naturalist,  and  gro- 
tesque ideal,  carry  a  certain  force  with 
them,  and  are  beautifully  elaborated; 
but  they  are  not  philosophic  distinc- 
tions, because  they  are  not  founded  on 
any  real  relations  of  contrast.  They 
are  simply  arbitrary  divisions.  Purism, 
as  he  interprets  it,  seeking  to  escape 
the  definite  evils  of  the  world,  is  a  weak- 
ness, false  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
human  life,  and  consequentiy,  as  he 
seems  to  admit,  no  true  ideal.  His 
grotesquism,    again,  is    made   to    em- 


•  Pago  47. 

t  One  of  the  most  dieoriminating  of  criticisniB  RuBkin  has  ever  written,  occars  in  this  chap- 
ter on  the  groteeqae,  where  ho  compares  a  griffin  of  tho  classical  sort  with  a  medieval  griffin. 
It  ia  in  such  pasaagea  that  he  displays  hia  finest  critical  power. 
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brace  quite  too  much.  Our  blessed 
Httlo  friends,  the  fairies  aiid  elves,  Ti- 
tania  and  Oberon,  and  even  the  spiteful 
Kobolds,  spring  from  no  affinity  for 
evil,  and  are  romantic,  rather  than 
grotesque  creations;  while  the  art  which 
arises  from  truths  which  confuse  and 
baffle  the  imagination,  is  simply  sym- 
bolic or  allegorical,  or,  if  more  than  that, 
Bublime.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  is  un- 
questionably right  in  regarding  the  natu- 
ralistic idefd  as  the  true  ideal;  **  natu- 
ralistic, because  studied  from  nature, 
and  ideal,  because  mentally  arranged 
in  a  certain  manner;"  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  very  point  we  want  to  know 
most  about,  namely,  what  this  **  men- 
tally arranged  in  a  certain  manner," 
means,  he  covers  with  a  cloud  of 
talk  on  *' inspiration,"  "instinct,"  **ima- 
ginative  vision,"  and  what  not,  as 
misty  as  any  German  philosophy*  that 
we  have  lately  read.  This  taking 
refuge  in  "  inspiration,"  and  the  like, 
after  the  exceedingly  positive  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  the  laws  of 
art  were  as  plain  as  the  affinities  of 
chemistry,  stnkes  us  with  as  much  dis- 
appointment as  surprise.  After  being 
led  on  through  a  hundred  pages  by  an 
expectation  that,  at  last,  a  great  light 
was  to  be  shed  upon  the  mysterious 
realm  of  artistic  creation,  to  find  it  only 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  rather  piques  one 
into  some  resentment  against  the  guide. 
'*  The  great  man  knows  nothing  about 
rules,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin;  "the  rules 
of  art  cannot  be  taught"  "  They  are 
instinctively  seen;"  "they  are  God- 
given  ;"  all  which  may  be  true,  and  is ;  bijt 
then,  how  is  it  that  the  laws  of  art  may 
be  "  learned  by  labor,"  and  demonstra- 
ted, as  Faraday  demonstrate^  gases? 
We  cannot  but  believe,  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  studied  that  philosophy  of  which 


he  cherishes  so  violent  a  rcibies^  that  he 
would  have  been  enabled  to  Write  more 
clearly  and  consecutively  of  this  **  men- 
tal arrangement,"  which  is  the  essential 
point  of  his  whole  inquiry.  We  cannot 
but  believe,  also,  that  Hegel,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  profound  analysis  of  the 
development  of  art,  through  its  several 
forms  of  symbolic,  classic,  and  roman- 
tic art,  in  spite  of  the  overlying  meta- 
physics, easily  separable,  in  what  b 
offensive  in  them,  from  the  genuine 
substance  of  the  thought,  has  oast  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  proper 
sense  of  the  ideal  At  any  rate,  we 
know  that  nearly  all  that  is  valuable 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  speculations  was 
anticipated  for  us  in  that  writer,  with 
much  that  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  reach, 
presented  with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
>'iew,  and  a  freedom  from  petty  par- 
tialities, which  it  would  materially  assist 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  cultivate.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  by  this,  that  we  ac- 
cept entirely  HegeVs  sesthetio  theories, 
which  have  the  defects  incident  to  his 
general  scheme  of  philosophy;  but 
what  we  wish  to  commend  is,  their 
admirable  method,  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  certain  parts,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  breadth  of  view  which  gene- 
ralLses,  not  from  any  single  form,  or 
age,  or  manifestation  of  art,  but  from  a 
calm  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  artistic 
effort  But  we  cannot  dwell  on  thi« 
point 

The  most  labored,  novel,  and  alto- 
gether characteristic  part  of  this  woric 
is,  a  review  of  ancient  medieval,  and 
modem  landscape — full  of  eloquent 
writing  and  keen  criticism — illustrated 
by  eflfective  drawings,  but  painfully  dif- 
fuse, and  vitiated  by  superncial  learning 
as  well  as  superficial  philosophy.  It 
must  be  confessed,  in  uie  outset  how- 


*  Beeidet  nnmerooB  flin^  in  the  text,  Mr.  Raskin  devotes  an  appendix  to  a  lusty  tilt  against 
"  German  Phtloeoi>hy,"  and  as  this  includes  every  variety  of  human  speculation,  it  i»  virtuallj 
a  tilt  against  all  philosophy.  It  is  amusingly  absurd  for  its  insular  bi^try,  but  particularly  so 
in  a  man,  whose  book  (two-thirds  of  it)  is  occupied  in  enforcing  a  philosophy  of  his  own.  In 
behalf  of  this  decried  "  Gorman  Philosophy,"  let  us  add,  much  as  wo  detest  some  of  its  merely 
metaphvaical  wranglers,  that,  as  a  whole,  the  cultivated  mind  of  Germany  approaches  all  ques- 
tions of  human  thought  from  a  vastly  higher  stand-point  than  either  the  practical  En^ish  or 
the  scientific  French.  Mr.  Ruskin  codfessos  his  profound  obligations  to  Carlyle,  yet  Ciu-lyle  n 
steeped  in  Germanism  to  the  core  Besides,  what  an  enormous  presumption  it  is,  to  arraign  tbs 
philosophy  of  a  whole  nation,  and  that  nation  the  most  cultivated  extant.  whUo  acknowledging 
a  willful  ignorance  of  it!  What  seems  to  have  moved  his  special  ire  against  **Germau  Phifoso- 
yhy,"  is  a  phrase  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  Uippolytus,  about  a  "finite  realisation  of  the  infinite,'' 
which  he  ridicules  as  equivalent  to  a  "  black  realization  of  white."  We  do  not  know  in  what 
connection  Bunsen  applies  the  phrase,  but  we.  old-fashioned  Christians,  who  believe,  literally, 
in  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  can  conceive  a  meaning  of  it  not  so  wholly  ludicrous  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  supposes.  Again :  he  is  irate  over  th^  phrase,  •*  God,  man,  and  humanity,"  which,  he 
says,  is  a  parallel  to  '*  Man,  do^,  and  canineness,"  but  no  more  so  than  the  phrase  *'  Ood, 
humanity,  and  Mr.  Ruskin,"  which  is,  probably,  Bunsen's  meaning. 
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ever,  that  in  the  execution  of  the  matter 
Mr.  Ruskiu  had  before  him  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  problem  —  embarrassing, 
not  so  much  in  itself,  as  in  his  position 
towards  it.  He  had  already,  in  numer- 
ous works,  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
his  contempt  for  modern  art,  and  the 
modem  mind  generally.  It  was  base, 
faithless,  mechanical,  and  altogether 
given  over  to  the  service  of  the  flesh 
and  the  devil.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  undertaken  the  championship  of 
Mr.  Turner,  as  the  greatest  landscape 
painter  of  all  the  world.  How  to  recon- 
cile the  two,  then,  without  confessing 
the  inferiority  of  landscape,  pa  a  form 
of  art,  or  the  insi^ficance  of  his  pot 
— **  the  mighty  spirit,'*  as  he  is  called — 
in  glorifying  whom  he  had  spent  so 
much  labor,  was  the  perplexity.  If 
he  admitted  the  greatness  of  landscape 
art,  he  admitted  the  greatness  of  the 
modems,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incon- 
testibly  superior  to  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  this  respect ;  while,  if  he  denied 
the  ^eatness  of  landscape,  he  must 
dismiss  his  favorite  to  a  subaltern  place, 
and  the  world  would  naturally  inquire^ 
Why  all  this  fuss  about  nothing  and  no- 
body ?  Nor  does  Mr.  Ruskin  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  but  plunges, 
as  if  ho  were  not  aware  of  them,  into 
more  hopeless  confusion.  After  some 
doubts,  he  confesses  that  landscape  is 
*•  noble  and  useful,"  and  assigns  reasons 
for  the  opinion,  which  seem  to  us  quite 
inadequate.*  He  admits,  too,  the  woi^ 
derful  devotion  of  the  moderns  to  the 
study  and  representation  of  his  favorite 
**  nature,"  which,  in  itself,  he  regards 
OS  an  advance  upon  the  ancient  or  me- 
diaival  status ;  and  yet  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  as  far  as  he  can — partly 
on  the  ground  that  our  seeming  love  of 
nature  is  "pathetic  fallacy,"  arising 
from  a  weak  and  morbid  imputation  of 
our  own  feelings  to  nature ;  and,  partly, 
on  the  ground  that  wo  have  so  emptied 
nature  of  all  divinity,  as  to  approach 
her  with  reckless  irreverence  and  free- 
dom— tearing  her  very  bowels  out  with 
our  prying  mechanical  sciences,  and 
slavering  and  daubing  the  very  face  of 
her  august  countenance  with  our  senti- 
mental poetry  and  paint. 

Let  us  state  the  whole  case.  The 
liistorians,  especially  of  literature,  have 
remarked  a  difference  in  the  modes  with 
which  nature  is  contemplated  by  the 


ancient,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modem 
mind.  Schiller,  in  one  of  his  works, 
expresses  a  surprise  that  the  Greeks — 
living  in  a  genial  climate,  amid  the  most 
picturesque  scenery,  with  all  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  beauty — should  nowhere 
express,  in  their  poetic  writings,  a  sym- 
pathy with  external  nature.  They  often 
give  faithful  descriptions  of  it ;  but  their 
hearts  have  no  more  share  m  their 
words,  than  if  they  were  treating  of  a 
garment,  or  a  suit  of  armor.  Nature 
has  no  charm  for  them,  to  which  they 
cling  with  plaintive  passion.  Grcrvinus, 
in  his  History  of  German  Literature, 
indulges  in  a  similar  strain  of  thought 
in  regard  to  the  Minnesingers  and  popu- 
lar poets  of  the  middle  ages.  They 
evince  some  feeling  for  nature,  but  have 
left  no  independent  delineation  of  it — 
no  loving,  tender,  self- surrendering  de- 
light in  it — nothing  more  than  might  be 
involved  in  it  as  an  accessory  to  their 
lovo-son^,  or  their  chivalrio  narratives. 
How  diflPerent  our  modern  poetic  com- 
positions, which  fairly  welter  in  sunsets, 
and  flower-beds,  and  dews,  and  streams, 
and  mossy  dells!  Our  habitual  thought 
is  crystalized  into  the  forms  and  suffused 
with  the  colors  of  the  physical  world. 

Mr.  Kuskin  has  adopted  these  hints, 
and  undertaken  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  differences  indicated.  Making 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
respectively,  the  types  of  the  ancient, 
the  mediaeval,  and  modem  ages,  he  de- 
duces the  chai'acteristic  feeling  of  each 
for  landscape.  His  results,  stated  in  a 
few  words,  are  these:  (1)  With  the 
Greeks  there  was  no  sympathy  with  na- 
ture, as  such ;  only  a  straight-forward 
recognition  of  it  as  a  more  or  less  agree- 
able fact ;  no  sense  of  what  we  call  the 
picturesque;  an  interest,  mainly,  in  its 
available  and  useful  properties ;  in  the 
ploughed  field,  which  gave  him  com— 
in  the  trellised  vine,  which  gave  him 
wine — in  the  nourishing  rains,  and  in  the 
meadows,  good  for  feeding  oxen  ^  and 
sheep.  Mountains  he  rather  detested, 
as  he  did  all  weeds  and  wildnesees. 
But  he  cherished  a  keen  delight  in  hu- 
man beauty,  and  a  kind,  familiar  reve- 
rence for  the  deities  who  resided  within 
the  various  natural  elements.  (2)  With 
the  mediasvals,  there  was  a  more  senti- 
ment£d  contemplation  of  nature — more 
undisturbed  companionship  with  wild 
nature — a  love  of  the  sense  of  divine 


*  See  diaf>tor  on  "  The  Use  of  Pictures,"  which  is  ingoQiotu,  bat  unsatiafaotory. 
VOL.  vn.— 32 
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presence  in  it — consequently  a  falla- 
cious animation  of  it — with  apprehen- 
sion of  demoniacal  agency — but  a  con- 
tinued delight  in  human  beauty,  even 
its  dresses  and  decorations*  and  particu- 
larly in  the  beauty  of  woman.  Their 
landscape  has  a  high  sentiment  of  na- 
ture ;  but  is  often  feeble  and  inaccurate, 
and  exhibits  curious  traces  of  terror, 
superstition,  piety,  and  rigid  formalism. 
(3)  With  the  moderns,  we  find  an  in- 
tense sentimental  love  of  nature — par- 
ticularly of  clouds  and  mists — ^indica- 
tive of  their  fickleness  and  obscurity  ; 
dehght  in  mountains,  with  no  sense  of 
their  solemnity ;  and  wild  scenery, 
characteristic  of  an  unbridled  fondness 
for  liberty ;  interest  in  science,  but  no 
sense  of  human  beauty,  no  relish  for 
costume,  an  utter  want  of  faith  in  any 
divine  presence  in  nature,  insensibility 
•to  the  sacredness  of  color,  extreme  de- 
spondency of  mind,  and  an  eagerness 
to  run  away  from  the  dreariness  of  the 
present,  taking  shelter  in  fictitious  ro- 
mances of  the  past.  **  A  red  Indian,  or 
Otaheitan  savage,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 
**has  more  sense  of  a  Divine  Exist- 
ence round  him,  or  government  over 
him,  than  the  plurality  of  refined  Lon- 
doners or  Parisians."  ♦  •  •  **  j^^ 
nearly,  of  the  powerful  men  of  this  age, 
are  unbelievers;  the  best  of  them  in 
doubt  and  misery — the  worst  in  reckless 
defiance ;  the  plurality,  in  plodding  hesi- 
tation, doing,  as  well  as  they  can,  what 
practical  work  lies  ready  to  their  hands. 
Most  of  our  scientific  men  are  in  the 
last  class ;  our  popular  authors  set  them- 
selves definitely  against  all  religious 
form,  pleading  for  simple  ti'uth  and  be- 
nevolence (Dickens  and  Thackeray),  or 
ffive  themselves  up  to  bitter  and  fruit- 
ims  statement  of  facts  (Do  Balzac),  or 
surface-painting  (Scott),  or  careless  blas- 
phemy, sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  Beran- 
ger).  Our  earnest  poets  and  deepest 
thinkers,  are  doubtful  or  indignant 
(Tennyson,  Carlyle);  one  or  two  an- 
.chored,  indeed,  but  anxious  or  weeping 
(Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning);  and,  of 
Ihese  two,  the  first  is  not  so  sure  of 
liis  anchor,  but  that,  now  and  then,  it 
.drags  with  him,  even  to  make  him  cry 
^ut — 

-Great  Qod  !  I  had  rather  be 


A  pA^fui,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
80  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lee, 
liavo   glimpses  that  would  make  me  lees 
forlorn.'^ 

The  only  exceptions,  according  to  Mr. 


Kuskin,  are  Turner   and  the  pre-Ba- 
phaelites ! 

This  is  no  pleasant  picture  for  us,  bat 
is,  luckily,  surcharged.  No  one  can 
doubt,  that  notable  differences  exist  be- 
tween different  nations  in  respect  to 
their  feeling  for  nature.  Humboldt,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Cosmos,  has 
discussed  the  whole  subject,  with  his 
usual  discrimination,  and  conceives  that 
those  differences  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  the  complex  result  of  the  influ- 
ences of  race — of  the  configuration  of 
the  soil — of  climate — of  government, 
and  of  religious  faith.  He  concedes  the 
comparative  insensibility  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  claims  a  high  degree 
of  true  feeling  for  nature  for  the  Indian 
races,  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  some  of 
the  early  Christian  Fathers,  and  for 
nearly  all  the  moderns  since  the  time  of 
Columbus,  including  that  noble  mariner. 
His  studies  are  more  varied,  and,  we 
think,  more  reliable,  than  those  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  has  been  led  into  some 
imperfect  views  by  the  guides  to  whom 
he  intrusted  the  inquiry.  Neither  Ho- 
mer nor  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  proper 
types  of  the  periods  they  are  chosen  to 
represent,  though  Dante  may  be.  They 
were  only  epic,  or  narrative  poets,  who 
deal  with  nature  only  as  the  accessory, 
or  back-ground  of  their  pictures.  They 
do  not  address  her  at  first  hand.  Ho.' 
mer  was,  it  b  true,  a  "Greek  of  the 
Greeks,"  but  he  chanced  to  live  some 
^ve  hundred  years  before  the  Greek 
mind  attained  any  real  artistic  develop- 
ment. Had  he  consulted  tiie  minor 
poets,  Simonides,  Bion,  and  Moschns, 
Meleager,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus,  he 
would  nave  found  innumerable  evidences 
that  the  Greeks  cared  much  more  for 
nature  than  the  com  and  wine  she 
brought  them — of  a  sincere  admiration  of 
her  beauty — and  instances  even  of  the 
"pathetic  fallacy."  Casting- our  eyes 
over  the  dramatists,  even  while  reading 
Mr.  Ruskin* s  book,  they  fell  instantly 
upon  several  bits  of  landscape-painting, 
as  fine  as  one  would  care  to  bless  his 
eyes  with.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  Greeks  was 
in  their  own  humanity. 

Nor  is  Dante  precisely  the  poet  that, 
on  first  thoughts,  we  should  have  select- 
ed for  the  illustration  of  the  mediaeval 
feeling  of  landscape.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  his  age,  and  his  poem  was  a  mir- 
ror of  the  Italy  of  that  age,  imaging 
its   prindpal    personages  and  events. 
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with  vivid  reality.  But  he  was  also  a 
poet  of  peculiar,  if  not  exceptionable, 
temperament ;  intensely  absorbed  in  po- 
litical struggles;  distressed,  depressed, 
wrapped  in  solitary  gloom,  as  he  wan- 
dered an  exile,  eating  the  bitter  bread 
of  others,  so  that  in  **  his  burning, 
troifbled  soul,  arose  great  thoughts  and 
awful,  like  Farinati  from  his  burning 
sepulchre."  These  gave  tone,  we  sus- 
pect, to  his  daily,  as  well  as  his  immortal 
visions.  But  Dante  shoots  up,  so  Etna- 
like, in  those  southern  skies,  that  one 
feels  he  must  have  carried  all  the  flowers 
of  the  fields  on  his  sides,  in  spite  of  the 
hot  fires  at  his  heart  Mr.  Buskin's 
able  analysis  persuades  you  so.  Almost 
coSval  with  Dante,  was  an  English 
poet,  not  so  great  or  universal,  yet 
a  very  great  poet,  whose  landscape 
breathes  of  quite  another  air.  We  re- 
fer to  Chaucer — the  kindly,  honest,  old, 
laughing  Chaucer,  whose  sportive  fancy, 
grand  imagination,  subtle  humor,  and 
homely  wit  and  wisdom,  found  no 
equal  till  Shakespeare,  and  whose  pages 
come  to  us,  through  five  hundred  years, 
still  smelling  of  the  fresh,  wholesome 
soil — still  dewy  as  the  morning,  lovely 
and  sweet  with  flowers,  and  vocal  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  melody  of 
streams.  If  Dante,  then,  express  the 
deeper  religious  and  political  life  of  his 
times — if  his  be  a  spirit  framed  in  more 
heroic  mould — we  must  claim  high  rank 
for  our  Chaucer,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
actual  life  of  the  people,  and  the  popu- 
lar sense  of  nature  ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
of  Chaucer,  that,  chivalrio  as  he  is,  full 
of  epic  peagantry,  and  pomp,  living,  as 
he  did,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliantly  ro- 
mantic and  elegant  court  —  a  court 
thronged  with  gallant  knights,  who,  at 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  had  made  Ed- 
ward mvincible,  and  with  stately  dames, 
only  less  beautiful  than  Philippa,  whom 
the  statuaries  made  their  model  for  the 
Virgin,  still,  his  pages  glitter  with  none 
of  their  magnificence,  his  song  exults  in 
none  of  their  victories ;  but  he  steals 
away  to  the  people  at  their  firesides  or 
their  sports,  or  wanders  in  **  the  blissful 
sunshine,^  among  the  dews  **more 
sweete  than  any  baume,"  listening  to 
the  "  birde's  song" — 

-a  ravishing  nweetnesse, 


That  God,  that  Maker  is  of  oil,  and  Lordo. 
Be  heard  never  better,  as  I  guesso." 

A  more    cheery,    gentle,   enthusiastic 
lover  of  nature  than  he,  more  utterly 


devoid  of  superstitious  glooms  and  fears, 
we  find  alone  in  modem  times. 

Against  the  inauguration  of  Scott,  as 
the  type  of  this  age,  we  decidedly  pro- 
test. He  was  scarcely  of  this  age  at  all* 
but  an  after-birth  of  former  centuries, 
sent  to  retrieve  the  neglect  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  who  performed  an  ac- 
ceptable service  for  poetry,  in  sending 
forth  a  gallant  band  of  lugged  knights 
and  outlaws  to  put  the  stiff  old  Greeks 
and  Bomans  to  death,  and  then  with- 
drew. A  tory  of  tories,  who  valued  the 
smile  of  his  prince  almost  as  much  as 
he  did  the  fame  of  Waverley ;  who  spent 
his  magnificent  energies  in  rearing  a 
baronial  pile,  which  toppled  down  upoa 
his  own  head ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
movement  in  modern  art,  science,  or 
religion,  with  which  he  sympathized. 
Already  his  poems  and  most  of  his  ro- 
mances have  only  an  antiquarian  value. 
They  are  tapestries  of  times  fast  reced- 
ing. But  all  the  while  Mr.  Buskin  is 
engaged  in  this  preposterous  labor  of 
setting  Scott  upon  a  pedestal  where  he 
cannot  stand,  there  hovers  around  him 
another  spirit — the  spirit  of  one  of  his 
hated  Germans,  a  poet,  a  man  of  science, 
a  most  consummate  literary  artist,  loaded 
with  the  learning  of  all  the  schools,  yet 
buoyant  as  a  child  amid  his  new-found 
blisses  of  nature — who  wrote  a  drama 
equal  to  Shakespeare — whose  songs  are 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people — and  whose 
books  reflect  all  the  grandeurs  and 
glooms,  all  the  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
all  the  hopes  and  despairs,  of  the  last 
half  century!  Need  we  name  Goethe, 
whom  Mr.  Buskin  unceremoniously  dis- 
misses for  his  "jealousy  (credat!)  which 
is  never  the  characteristic  of  a  really 
great  man."  Now,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  single  man  can  fully  represent 
this  multitudmous,  manifold  age  of  ours ; 
but  if  any  man  could,  it  would  be  Goethe. 
It  is  to  him,  more  than  any  one  else, 
that  Mr.  Buskin  should  have  gone  for 
the  modern  idea  of  nature ;  and  had  he 
done  so,  he  never  would  have  given  us 
that  libelous  caricature  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  modem  mind. 

The  reading  of  the  "signs  of  times," 
wo  are  sure,  is  not  Mr.  Buskin*s  forte. 
His  skill  in  pictures  may  be  great, 
but  his  skill  in  men  and  the  movements 
of  society  is  not  great.  This  question 
of  the  change,  which  has  taken  place  in 
men's  modes  of  regarding  nature,  has  a 
significance  he  has  not  reached.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  question} 
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fig  to  the  difference  between  Christianity 
and  the  pagan  religions.  Has  Chris- 
tianity introduced  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  human  mind  ?  If  it  has, 
the  mind  must  stand  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent relation  to  nature  from  what  it  did. 
Now,  it  is  a  common  belief,  that  it  has 
introduced  such  a  change — a  change 
not  merely  of  degree,  but  of  kind ;  and 
it  is  further  believed,  that  our  modem 
activity  is  the  outgrowth,  though  feeble 
as  yet,  of  that  change.  It  were  too 
large  a  question  for  us  here,  to  enter 
into  an  exposition  of  the  whole  value 
of  that  change ;  but  we  may  suggest 
two  things :  first,  that  Christianity  not 
only  empties  nature  of  its  fetiches,  of 
its  gods  and  goddesses,  however  beauti- 
ful, but  proclaims  it  to  be  in  itself  dead, 
worthless,  corrupt,  even  sinful — or  the 
opposite  of  the  divine ;  and,  second,  it 

Sroclaims  that  nature  has  been  ro- 
eemed,  by  the  divine  assumption  of  it, 
whereby  man,  from  being  the  slave, 
may  become  the  master  of  it,  and  not 
only  his  own  nature,  but  **  the  whole 
creation"  be  glorified.  This  is  the 
mystical  annunciation,  which  every 
Christian  devoutly  believes ;  but  what 
does  it  mean  practically  ?  Why,  that 
nature  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  un- 
worthy and  corrupt,  except  as  it  is  made 
■ubservient  to  humanity,  in  which  case 
it  is  filled  with  a  divine  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance. Our  modem  Christian  in- 
stincts have  recognized  these  truths, 
and  hence  our  physical  sciences,  with 
their  immense  activities,  striving  to  re- 
duce nature,  which  has  no  longer  any 
wmctitjr,  to  human  uses.  Hence,  too, 
the  universality  and  fearlessness  of  our 
researches  into  nature,  which  impresses 
us  no  more  as  a  vast  uncontrollable  pow- 
er outside  of  us,  but  becomes  a  benig- 
nant mechanism,  of  whose  movements 
we  hold  the  key.  Thus,  too,  the  uni- 
verse, turned  into  a  world  of  effects, 
whose  causes  lie  in  the  inner  spiritual 
sphere,  shines  a  vast  hieroglyph  of  the 
Eternal  and  the  Unseen.  It  is  a  glorious 
analogue  of  the  divine ;  and  we  love  it, 
because,  in  its  every  process,  we  discern 
emblems  of  our  own  human  life ;  be- 
cause, along  the  endless  multiplicity  of 
its  forms,  the  angels  of  God  ascend  and 
descend,  as  in  the  wonderful  ladder  of 
Jacob's  dream. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  last 
volume,  that  we  have  loft  ourselves 
little  space  for  the  general  estimate  of 


Mr.  Buskin's  merits,  which  we  promised 
ourselves  at  the  outset  But  they  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words.  He  is  the 
critic  rather  than  the  philosopher  of  art 
Endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility  to 
the  influences  of  nature,  he  has  observed 
them  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  strong  poetic 
feeling.  Few  men  are  more  aHve  to  the 
beauties  of  art  and  none  have  studied  its 
actual  manifestations  with  more  dili- 
gence. Applying  his  knowledge  of 
nature  to  works  of  art,  he  is  able  to 
enter  upon  a  judgment  of  their  compara- 
tive merits,  with  decision,  taste,  and 
sympathy.  He  is,  therefore,  positive 
and  sevei-e,  but  also  enthusiastic.  His 
praise  and  his  blame  alike  come  from 
the  heart  He  sees  clearly  and  feels 
eamestiy,  and  what  he  both  sees  and 
feels,  he  describes  with  impetuous  elo- 
quence. There  are  passages  of  rhetoric 
in  his  writings,  which  possess  all  the 
magnificence  of  Milton  or  Taylor.  Bat 
he  IS  not  always  equal  in  his  style,  nor 
always  just  in  his  opinions.  As  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  is  now  and 
then  strangely  affected,  so  the  spirit  of 
his  sentiments  now  and  then  betrays  a 
strange  conceit  He  has  a  fondness  for 
extravagance,  as  well  of  thought  as  of 
expression,  and  is  perpetualfy  misled 
into  inconsistency.  He  is  apt  to  utter 
decrees  instead  of  criticisms,  and,  utter- 
ing them  often  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  are  not  infallible  decrees. 
His  principles  of  art  when  they  are 
correct*  proceed  more  from  instinct  than 
reason;  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  not 
digested  them  into  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic whole.  They  are  drawn  from 
the  study  of  a  few  arts,  and  not  from 
the  study  of  the  whole  field  of  art 
They  are,  consequentiy,  wanting  in  the 
broadest  generalization,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  profoundest  grounds.  As  so 
active  and  fearless  thinker,  however,  as  a 

Eatient  scholar,  as  an  energetic,  warm- 
earted  liker  and  hater,  and  as  an  elo- 
quent expositor  of  his  own  views,  he 
stands  unrivaled  among  the  English 
critics  of  art.  Like  Carlyle  in  litera- 
ture, or  like  his  own  Turner  among  the 
landscapists,  he  has  aroused  a  new  spirit 
in  the  public  mind,  and,  lon^  after  bis 
particular  or  objectionable  opinions  shall 
have  been  forgotten,  he  will  bo  grate- 
fully recognized  as  a  reformer  and  a 
benefactor  in  the  walk  he  has  chosen 
to  pursue. 
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'<TN  the  Western  District?  In  the 
J-  name  of  Karl  Ritter  and  his  Erd- 
kunde/*  say s  our  traveled  friend,  **where 
is  that  ?'*  Gently,  good  reader !  I  write-, 
for  your  benefit  and  my  own,  in  the 
western  part  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  that  state  which 
is  commonly  known,  in  these  hurrying 
times,  among  her  thirty,  oversown 
sisters,  by  the  briefer  name  of  Rhode 
Island.  **  In  the  western  part  of  Rhode 
Island  ?  Pray  tell  me  if  Rhode  Island 
is  largo  enough  to  have  a  western  part. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  read- 
ing of  the  sea  captain,  who  was  sailing 
from  Mobile  to  Providence,  with  a  cargo 
of  cotton,  and  could  not  find  your  bay 
and  state  marked  on  his  chart.  In 
alarm  he  called  the  mate.  This  rough- 
handed  fellow,  in  fingering  the  spot 
where  Rhode  Island  ought  to  be,  knock- 
ed away  a  fly- speck,  and  there  stood 
the  map  of  your  sovereignty,  in  all  its 
^rand  proportions."  DoucemenU  as  your 
foreign  friends  used  to  say,  when  you 
indulged  in  such  dangerous  sallies  of 
wit.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the 
funeral  discourse  of  an  ingenious  village 
Antony,  over  a  friend,  who  was  noted 
alike,  for  stupidity,  dishonesty,  and 
corpulence  :  *•  There,  are  three  kinds  of 

f^reatnes — smental,  moral,  and  physical, 
n  the  first  two  kinds,  our  deceased 
friend  made  no  claims  to  distinction; 
but  in  the  last  kind  we  all  know  that 
he  was  preeminent."  0  fractional  part 
of  some  Missouri  or  Virginia,  be- 
ware lest  a  like  eulogy  awaits  you  and 
your  state,  while  you  scorn  our  narrow 
domain !  Laugh,  if  you  will,  at  our 
legislators,  who  all  walk  home  from  the 
State  House  to  dinner.  Lau^h  as  you 
think  of  the  gigantic  Kentuckian,  whose 
toes  were  infringing  on  Connecticut, 
while  his  heels  were  stretching  into 
Massachusetts.  Roar  as  you  imagine 
our  old  Roger  Williams  walking  around 
his  farm  (at  present  our  state),  before 
breakfast,  and  rowing  the  whole  length 
of  our  bay  to  quarrel  with  a  bellicose 
Quaker.  Crack  your  republican  sides, 
as  you  see  our  sovereign  state  refusing 
to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Union;  and  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  bravely  debating  the  pro- 
priety of  partitioning  the  recusant  be- 
tween them.     Let  me  not  be  proscribed 


as  a  disunionist,  fanatic,  or  sectionalist, 
when  I  say,  that  I  have  often  wished 
tiiat  she  had  not  sunk  her  individual- 
ity in  the  great  agglomerated  confed- 
eracy. 

How  many  advantages  would  she 
have  enjoyed,  to  which  she  is  now  a 
stranger !  How  glorious  to  have  our 
gallant  soldiers  guarding  our  whole 
frontier ;  to  have  every  Connecticut  pine 
ham,  and  every  Taunton  hen-ing,  and 
every  injured  package  of  New  York 
Schiedam  Schnapps,  examined  by  our 
officers.  How  imposing  to  have  our 
navy  ever  standing  in  a  menacing  tri- 
angle, whose  vertex  should  be  Block 
Island,  and  whose  base  should  reach 
from  Seaconnet  to  Stonington!  How  fine 
to  have  our  diplomatic  corps !  to  hear 
announced,  in  the  saloons  of  St.  Cloud, 
"Monsieur  Pambassadeur  de  Rhode 
Island  et  Providence  Plantations ;"  to 
read,  in  the  Moniteur^  of  the  departure 
of  **  M.  Petit,  ambassadeur  auprls  de  S. 
E.  le  gouverneur  de  R.  I.  et  P.  P;;"  to 
read,  in  Her  Majesty's  address  in  the 
Parliament  House,  of  her  great  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  continued  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Rhode  Island  and  herself ; 
and  then,  again,  what  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  honor,  for  myself,  and  the 
thousands  who  are,  like  me,  unknown 
to  fortune  and  to  fame !  At  present 
there  are  offices  for  only  about  one-half 
of  the  male  population ;  of  course,  in 
such  a  case,  wealth  conquers  talent  A 
large  manufacturer  distributes  cloth 
enough  to  carpet  the  district,  and  goes 
to  Congress.  Humble  and  modest  genius 
has  no  field.  But  I  have  made  a  fair 
calculation,  and  found,  that  without 
changing  our  foreign  ministers,  secre- 
taries and  attaches,  half  as  often  as  the 
general  government  now  does,  just 
nineteen-twentieths  might  attain  to 
office,  and  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
roll  of  fame.  What  fools  our  ancestors 
were  !  Why  did  not  they  read  the  histo- 
ry of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  Hanse 
towns;  and  then  make  do^s  and 
burgomasters,  who  should  bid  your 
President  tremble  ?  Alas  !  that  physical 
greatness  has  always  had  such  power, 
even  back  to  the  days  when  Goliah 
swung  his  weaver's  beam  in  the  face  of 
the  Israelites. 

Well,  then,  I  am  in  the  western  part 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  not  a  molecule  of 
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a  state,  absolutely  indivisible.  It  really 
\a  Xar^o  enougb  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  line  running  nortb  and  south. 
The  portion  on  the  east  of  this  line  is 
the  place  in  which  some  gentlemau  dis- 
tributes money  once  in  two  years,  before 
he  goes  to  Washington,  and  is  called  the 
Eastern  District.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  line  lies  the  Western  District,  in 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  sits  your 
humble  and  corpulent  servant,  totus, 
teres,  atque  rotundus. 

For  further  geographical  features,  see 
Smith,  Mitchell,  and  Kitter;  for  history, 
see  Bancroft  and  Peterson. 

Much  as  the  state,  in  its  entirety,  has 
been  slandered,  this  particular  portion 
of  it  has  Buffered  disproportionately; 
Bryant  has  enshrined,  in  poetry,  a  scan- 
dalous name,  "Rogue's  Island,'**  which 
Connecticut  malice,  long  ago,  applied  to 
us,  because  their  neighbors,  on  the  east, 
were  so  pecuUar.  It  is  well  known 
titat  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have 
both  tried  to  swallow  us  at  once.  His 
Majesty's  loyal  colony  of  Plymouth 
claimed,  that  the  present  western  bound- 
ary of  our  state  was  their  western  line  ; 
and  His  Majesty's  equally  loyal  colony 
of  Connecticut  pretended  thatits  domain 
extended  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  It  is  maliciously  declared, 
that  a  frightful  war  was  avoided,  by  re- 
quiring commissioners  from  the  two 
colonies  to  meet  upon  the  disputed 
territory.  It  is  affirmed  that  these 
worthy  gentlemen  only  waited  to  ex- 
change compliments,  and  then  ran  to 
their  respective  homes — each  party  de- 
•iring  to  leave  the  other  in  possession 
of  such  a  land.  And  thus,  they  say, 
our  little  state  actually  owes  its  existence 
to  its  ugliness.  Indeed,  our  pious  breth- 
ren in  Connecticut,  flatter  themselves 
that  they  support  a  missionary  in  this 
heathen  ground.  I  have  never  seen  any 
except  those  who  are  mounted  on  the  tiu- 
peddlers'  carts,  and  whose  words  are  as 
"tinkling  brass  and  sounding  cymbals." 

I  am  not  aiming  to  advance  my  own 
interests,  by  pretending  to  show  the 
attractions  of  this  goodly  land,  like  that 
modest  worshiper  of  genius,  who  has 
placed  a  bust  of  Milton  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  devoted  two  lines  of  a 
long  epitaph  to  the  poet,  and  the  rest  to 
himself.  Therefore,  I  do  not  pause  to 
tell  you  how  I  came  here. 


I  am  at  present  among  the  two-leg- 
ged men.  Not  that  men,  generally,  m 
these  regions,  have  not  those  two  use- 
ful appendages,  with  which  they  con- 
tinually prevent  bodily  contact  with  the 
ground  m  the  act  ot  falling  foward — 
vulgo,  walking. f  The  epithet,  two-leg- 
ged, here  means  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied  wears  boUi  legs  of 
his  pantaloons  over  his  boots,  and  is 
used  to  distinguish  such  bipeds  from  the 
citizens  of  two  neighboring  towns,  in 
one  of  which,  one  pantaloons'  leg  is 
thrust  into  the  boot,  and  in  the  other  of 
which,  nothing  but  boots  is  visible  below 
the  knees.  Our  Manhattan  readers  will 
remember  that  their  ancestors  chose  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  world 
by  the  number  of  their  breeches.  Our 
erudite  ethnologists  may,  perhaps,  find 
in  these  facts  material  for  meditation. 

Between  these  bipeds,  unipeds,  and 
no-peds,  no  love  is  lost.  Last  night  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  village  store,  to 
hear  the  village-talk.  A  tml,  indolent 
fellow,  called  Labe,  who  did  little  but 
tell  stories  for  a  livelihood,  was  amus- 
ing his  comrades  with  his  tales,  when  in 
stepped  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of 
the  unipcds.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt  aa 
famine  herself ;  his  matted  hair  seemed 
never  to  have  been  combed,  except  by 
the  shrubs  through  which  his  townsmen 
are  said  to  run  bare-headed,  onoe  in  six 
weeks,  to  perform  the  work  of  hair- 
dressing.  His  upper  jaw  protruded  far 
beyond  the  lower,  and  wide  spaces  were 
visible  between  his  long,  greenish  teetii. 
The  teeth  seemed  to  be  loose,  and  they 
moved  in  the  jaw  every  time  that  the 
mouth  was  opened  and  shut  His  chin 
receded  so  rapidly  that  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  one.  His  moutli 
seemed  to  be  in  his  neck.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  crown  of  bis  head  to 
the  end  of  his  upper  teeth,  and  another 
one  from  the  teeth  to  his  breast-bone, 
would  have  quite  well  represented  hia 
profile. 

**  How  d'ye  dew,  Sim  ?"  says  Labe  to 
the  new  comer ;  "  how  d'ye  dew  ?  rath- 
er cold,  aint  ye  ?  I  see  you've  got  your 
leg  ready  to  draw  up  like  a  rooster  in  a 
frosty  morning.  Ye've  seen  'em  stand, 
aint  ye  ]" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  says  Sim.  in  a 
husky,  mumbling  voice,  "  you'll  find,  if 
you  don't  shet  your  oyster-shell,  that 


*  Bryant's  Poems,  vol.  i.,  p.  218. 
t  See  Agassiz  and  €k> aid— Definition  of  Walking, 
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that  leg  can  straighten  some.  I  aint 
afeard  on  you,  wi'  all  your  pack  around 
you." 

Words  ran  high,  and  hostilities  seemed 
about  to  commence,  when  Labels  face 
suddenly  gleamed  with  a  new  idea. 
**  Look  *ere,"  said  he ;  "  this  'ere  fight- 
ing is  bad  business  ;  it  on*y  makes  sew- 
ing for  our  old  women,  and  a  sale  for 
plaster.  You  all  know  that  Sim,  is  a 
regular  beauty — famous,  even  up  in  his 
parts.  I  don't  say  nothin*  about  my 
looks,  but  I'll  bet  that  I  will  make  up  a 
face  so  as  to  look  more  like  Sim  than 
he  does  himself.  If  I  dew  it,  I  boat, 
and  Sim  shall  treat,  and  we'll  be  friends ; 
if  I  don't,  I'll  stand  treat." 

Every  one  said  that  this  was  fair,  and 
Sim  was  obliged  to  yield  to  this  trial. 
Umpires  were  chosen,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  seated,  each  upon  a  candle- 
box,  and  a  taliow  caudle  was  held  closo 
before  their  faces.  Labo  looked  for  a 
moment  at  Sim,  smiled,  and  then  said, 
in  a  desponding  tone :  **  It  is  a  hard 
one ;  forgi,vo  me,  mother,  for  ever  try- 
ing to  twist  my  face  into  that  shape,  but 
hero  goes;"  And  then  he  pulled  down 
his  hair,  stuck  out  his  jaw,  and  drew 
back  his  chin,  till  really  his  resemblance 
to  Sim  was  striking.  Then  he  snivelled 
up  his  nose,  and  said,  in  Sim's  husky 
voice,  *' Aint  we  a  pretty  pair!"  The 
effect  was  irresistible.  Even  the  grave 
umpires  burst  into  laughter.  The  can- 
dle-holder dropped  the  melting  tallow 
into  Sim's  fair  hair,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany shouted  out,  "  Labe  has  beat — 
Labe  has  beat."  Sim  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  forfeit,  and  the  two  Dromios 
parted  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 

To-day,  law,  with  even  balance,  has 
weighed  out  justice  to  our  village.,  The 
honorable  court  has  been  in  session. 
It  consisted  of  a  sleepy  man,  who  is  a 
turner — not  that  he  belongs  to  any  of 
your  foreign  clans,  or  Tum-vereins^  but 
he  makes  bobbins  in  his  lathe,  when  he 
is  not  too  somnolent.  A  notorious  scoun- 
drel was  arraigned  for  pilfering  **  beans, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  other  agricultural 
products,"  from  a  man  less  dishonest 
than  himself  by  one  degree.  No  one, 
except  the  parties  themselves,  and  the 
learned  counsel,  seemed  to  care  who 
should  triumph.  The  hon.  justice  of 
the  peace  was  seated  in  a  chair;  while 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  choose  to  sit 
on  sticks  of  wood  placed  on  end,  were 
obliged    to    stand.      Two    yoimgstera 


brought  the  milking-stools  from  the 
barn-yard,  and  stationing  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  judge,  sat  like  priests 
upon  their  tripods.  The  mouth  of  his 
honor  seemed  to  be  parched  and  dry, 
as  his  attempts  at  spitting  evinced. 
This  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  astute  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
He  knew  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
court,  and  promptly  offered  his  honor 
a  plug  of  tobacco.  Shrewd  casuists, 
who  trace  connections  between  all  sorts 
of  causes  and  effects,  may  hang  a  loop 
upon  this  innocent  roll  of  pressed  leaves, 
and  spin  a  thread  of  sequences  down  to 
the  final  decision.  Of  that,  I  say 
nothing.  The  witnesses  were  calleo. 
It  seemed  difficult  to  prove  anything 
against  the  defendant,  except  that  he 
had  shot  a  couple  of  the  plaintiff's  Ma»> 
covy  drakes.   Indeed,  he  confessed  that* 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  labored 
earnestly  to  show,  that  while  there  was 
strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  de- 
fendant had  crept  into  the  plaintiff's 
garden,  and  stolen  his  **  airly  sass,"  he 
was  willing  magnanimously  to  waive 
that  "pint,"  and  ask  for  iustice  only  in 
the  name  of  the  slaughtered  ducks. 
*'Yer  honor,"  he  concluded,  "has 
seen  'cm,  these  'ere  ducks,  a-sailin' 
along  so  pooty  and  peaceful,  scarcely 
waggin'  their  tails  once  in  three  min- 
utes, as  tbo'f  they  knowed  that  justice 
and  purtection,  in  the  form  of  yer  honor^ 
lived  next  door,  and  so  seemin'  as  inner- 
cent  and  calm  as  yer  honor's  own  pure 
heart  and  conscience.  And  now  they're 
laid  low ;  that  'ere  canniball  has  eat  'em 
up.  Shall  sich  things  be  allowed  under 
our  constitootion  ?  No,  sir !  I  know 
yer  honor  will  slap  the  fines  and  costs 
on  to  him,  as  the  law  directs ;  and  so  I 
leave  the  case  to  your  honor's  con- 
sideration." 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  briefly 
reviewed  the  charges,  and  said  that  his 
opponent  might  well  try  to  seem  mag- 
nanimous alwut  the  *'sass,"  for  there 
was  no  shadow  of  proof  that  his  client 
was  a  man  of  so  little  taste  as  ever  to 
wish  to  get  into  the  garden  of  such  a 
man  as  ^e  plaintiff.  He  was  not  with- 
out thoughts  of  suing  for  damages,  on 
account  of  the  plaintiff's  defamation  of 
the  fair  character  for  which  his  client 
had  so  long  been  distinguished.  But 
as  to  these  ducks,  he  proposed  to  show, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  and  the 
intelligent  audience  (and  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  vindicate  his  client  before 
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such  an  assemblj),  that  the  accused 
was  not  to  blame  for  shooting  the  ducks, 
and  it'  he  was,  that  the  indictment  did 
not  cover  the  oflfense. 

**  In  the  first  place,  any  one  has  a  right 
to  shoot  wild  ducks,  wherever  he  finds 
them,  and  everybody  does  so,  except 
the  cross-eyed  plaintiff,  who  shoots  on 
both  sides  of  them.  Now,  if  the  plain- 
tiff has  ducks  which  look  so  near  like 
wild  ones  that  a  man  of  sound  mind 
(mens  and  womens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
as  the  law  hath  it,  wisely  cautious,  in 
making  it  extend  to  women  also),  that  a 
man  of  common  sense,  I  say,  cannot, 
at  shooting  distance,  tell  the  difference 
between  them  and  wild  ones,  who  will 
blame  the  man  for  shooting  them  ?  Sup- 
pose your  honor  went  on  any  other 
principle  ;  suppose  you  had  to  wait,  and 
creep  up  to  every  duck,  and  put  fresh 
salt  on  his  tail,  before  you  fired,  where 
would  be  the  noble  and  ancient  amuse- 
ment of  shooting  ?  How  many  of  the 
twenty  ducks  which  your  honor  bagged 
BO  finely  last  week,  would  have  graced 
your  tasteful  and  bountiful  table? 
Thank  justice,  your  honor  dispenses 
no  such  folly  as  that  for  law.  Now 
does  not  every  one  know  how  sensitive 
my  client  is  to  his  reputation  as  a 
shooter?  Don't  you  know  that  he 
would  rather  be  shot  than  fire  at  a  bird 
at  a  less  distance  than  a  hundred  yards? 
Don't  he  always  scare  up  the  game,  and 
take  it  on  the  fly  ?  Would  not  he  blush 
to  aim  at  a  duck  sitting  on  the  water  ? 
Now  who  can  tell  a  wild  duck  from  a 
tame  one  at  one  hundred  yards  ?  Im- 
possible ;  my  client's  escutcheon  is  not 
tarnished  in  the  least,  by  the  blood  of 
these  ducks. 

I*  The  second,  and  the  remaining 
points  of  my  argument,  I  address 
chiefly  to  your  honor,  as  they  require 
considerable  learning  to  be  understood. 
The  defendant  is  charged  with  taking 
agricultural  products.  Now,  what  is 
agriculture  ?  Your  honor  knows  very 
well  that  the  word  agriculture  comes 
from  the  old  words,  agri,  tlie  ground, 
and  culture^  to  farm  it.     Now,  how,  in 


the  name  of  Noah  Webster  and  his 
spelling-book,  can  ducks  be  agricul^ 
lural  ?  Suppose  yo\x  farm  it — work  in 
the  ground  till  you  are  as  old  as  Me- 
thusaleh,  how  can  you  ever  raise  a 
duck  out  of  the  ground  ? 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  are  charged 
with  stealijig  Pro  ducks.  Now  your 
Honor  knows  very  well,  that  the  ducks 
which  the  defendant  shot  were  not  Pro 
ducks ;  for  the  plaintiff  confesses  that 
they  were  ^Scovy  ducks, 

•*In  the  third  place,  they  are  not 
ducks  at  all,  but  drakes.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race  than  this  distinction  of  gender. 
The  law  always  recognizes  it — society 
could  not  exist  without  it. 

♦*0n  these  points  I  rest  the  case. 
Your  honor  has  the  genius  and  the 
acumen  to  appreciate  arguments  of  this 
kind,  and  I  need  not  expand  them.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  endeavored 
to  work  on  your  sympathies  as  though 
you  were  a  common  juryman.  I  do  not 
so  insult  you.  I  rejoice  that  we  have 
a  court  in  whose  hands  the  cause  of  a 
client  of  mine,  with  the  facts  in  his  favor, 
is  entirely  safe." 

The  hon.  court  had  been  sitting  with 
his  chair  tipped  back  against  the  wall, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and 
in  a  state  apparently  resembling  drowsi- 
ness very  closely.  He  now  slowly  un- 
crossed his  legs,  and  quietly  re-crossed 
them  again  ;  then  he  slowly  spake  : 

**I  had,  in  the  first  place,  kinder 
s' posed  that  the  defendant  was  guilty, 
until  he  said  he  shot  the  ducks.  Then 
I  thought  he  didn't  shoot  'em,  'cause  he 
so  seldom  speaks  the  truth.  But  the  law 
says  that  a  man  aint  obleeged  to  crimi- 
nate himself — that  is,  you  can't  obleege 
him  to  do  it.  So,  then,  we  must  not  twist 
anything  the  man  says,  so  as  to  make 
himself  appear  guilty.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding he  says  he  shot  'em,  I  think 
the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough.  So 
I  bring  him  in  *  guilty— -out  acquitted, 
for  want  of  evidence.'  " 

**  Fiat  Justitia,^^  said  I,  as  I  walked 
home." 
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AND    WHAT    THEY    DID    AT    SALEM. 


NO  belief  seems  to  have  been  more 
universal  than  that  in  witches, 
ghosts,  spirits,  and  devils ;  which,  while 
It  rests  upon  the  most  intangible  and 
unsatisfactory  evidence,  springs  from  a 
profound  consciousness,  in  the  human 
80ul,  of  a  spiritual  state  and  a  here- 
after. 

From  the  beginning  of  history,  man 
has  persisted  in  pryhig  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  unknown,  and  has  longed 
for  the  secrets  of  the  future ;  and  from 
the  beginning  he  haa  been  the  prey  of 
the  crafty  or  the  credulous.  There* 
have  been  periods  when  an  idea,  good 
or  bad,  true  or  false,  has  become  epi- 
demic, and  has  swept  like  a  whirlwind 
over  the  land.  It  has  invariably  pro- 
duced mischief;  for,  when  reason  ceases 
to  guide,  excesses  are  certain  to  en- 
sue. Through  the  years  1644,  *5  and 
*6,  Matthew  Hopkins,  with  two  assist- 
ants, traveled  through  England  as  **  the 
Witchfinder,"  going  from  town  to  town, 
and,  for  a  small  fee,  searching  out  all 
witches.  The  prisons  were  soon  filled 
with  old  women  accused  by  him.  They 
were  those  unhappy  diseased  people, 
whose  faults  of  temper  had  made  them 
disagreeable  to  their  neighbors,  and  had 
led  to  the  suspicion  that  they  prac- 
ticed witchcraft.  The  government  was 
was  obliged  to  send  a  special  bench  of 
judges  to  dispose  of  them,  with  whom 
went  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callamy,  a  friend  of 
Baxter's.  Fifteen  of  tliem  were  hanged 
at  Chelmsford;  sixteen  at  Yarmouth; 
sixty  in  Suffolk,  and  many  more  at  va- 
rious places. 

Finally,  the  people  became  sick  of 
the  destruction,  and  then  they  mobbed 
Hopkins,  and  hunted  him  into  obscurity. 

In  1664,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  sat  to 
judge  two  old  feeble,  soured  women  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft.  He  was  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  loai-ned  men  in 
England,  and  believed  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.  He  refused  to  charge  the 
jury  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  but 
said  that,  beyond  doubt,  witches  did 
exist,  as  the  scriptures  distinctly  as- 
serted it,  and  they  had  only  to  decide 
whether  these  two  were  or  were  not 
witches.  One  of  the  first  scholars  in 
Euffland,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  agreed 
in  this  opinion. 


In  the  town  of  Mohra,  in  Sweden, 
there  was  a  panic  about  witches,  in  the 
year  1670.  Seventy  persons  were 
brought  before  commissioners,  charged 
by  scores  of  children  with  having  be- 
witched them.  They  all  protested  they 
were  innocent;  but  the  judges  were 
eaniest  in  urging  them  to  confess,  and 
twenty-three,  with  cries  and  tears,  did 
confess  that  they  were  witches.  Nearly 
all  of  the  seventy  #ere  executed.  Fif- 
teen children  also  confessed  they  were 
witches,  and  were  executed,  and  nigh 
fifty  other  children  were  condemned  to 
be  whipped — a  part  of  them  on  every 
Sunday  in  the  year. 

No  one  now  doubts  that  the  whole  of 
these  were  the  victims  of  a  delusion, 
and  were  sacrificed  to  the  frightful 
terrors  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitiou* 
populace. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Salem 
witchcraft  (1692),  which  has  so  often 
been  urged  as  a  dark  stain  upon  the 
New  England  people  and  theology ; 
and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  note  di« 
facts,  as  showing  with  what  fatal  te- 
nacity the  notion  of  witchcraft  held  the 
minds  of  men.  It  should,  also,  be  re- 
membered that,  in  Scotland  (1697), 
^ve  years  after  the  Salem  doings,  seven 
persons  were  hanged  for  this  crime,  upon 
the  testimony  of  one  child,  only  eleven 
years  old. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1691-2. 

The  prevailing  religious  opinion  of 
New  England  was  strongly  committed 
to  the  importance  of  the  devil  and  his 
agents;  and  his  power,  by  many,  was 
behoved  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  God.  This  belief  has,  in  all 
times,  given  a  singular  importance  to  a 
priesthood,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
influence  with  him,  or  to  be  able  to 
withstand  him ;  and  it,  of  course,  made 
the  clergy  of  New  England  of  conse- 
quence m  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  in  their  own.  The  few  who 
urged  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and 
the  certainty  of  evil  being  overcome 
with  good,  and  did  not  yield  to  this 
beUef,  whether  among  tlie  clergy  or 
laity,  were  easily  silenced  by  the  cry 
of  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  which 
was  sure  to  be  sprung  upon  them.  Any 
kind  of  story,  coming  from  any  kind 
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of  poor  creature,  who  professed  to 
have  se-en  the  devil,  or  to  have  had  any 
Etrange  and  supernatural  experience, 
was  eagerly  listened  to,  and  eagerly 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

New  England,  at  that  time,  was  unfor- 
tunate iu  having,  among  her  ministers,  a 
pedantic,  painstaking,  self-complacent, 
lU-halanced  man,  called  Cotton  Mather. 
His  great  industry  and  verbal  learning 
gave  him  undue  influence,  and  his 
writings  were  much  read.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  magnifying  himssclf,  and 
his  office,  and  he  eagerly  seized  on  all 
witch  stories*  hunting  for  thorn,  as  for 
hidden  treasure,  and  elaborated/  pre- 
sented them  to  the  world.  In  an  ago 
when  light  reading  consisted  of  polemic- 
al pamphlets,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  his 
stories  of  **  Margaret  Ru)e's  Diro 
Afflictions,"  and  **  Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible World,**  would  find  favor,  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  a  stretch  of  cre- 
dulity almost  equal  to  his  o>vn.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  ho  pursued 
George  Burroughs,  and  othei*s,  who 
were  accused  in  this  panic,  or  who  were 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  the  flattery 
with  which  ho  followed  persons  in 
power,  will  forbid  us  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  slavishness  and  ma- 
lignity, as  wcU  as  of  credulity. 

Before  his  day,  Mary  Oliver  had 
confessed  that  she  was  a  witch  (1650) ; 
Margaret  Jones  had  been  executed  as 
such  at  Charlestown ;  another  at  Dor- 
chester, and  another  at  Cambridge.  In 
1655,  the  widow  Hibbins,  wife  of  a 
former  magistrate,  had  been  hanged  at 
Boston,  and  one  or  two  others  had  been 
put  to  death  for  witchcraft,  in  other 
parts  of  New  England.'  All  their 
stories  and  others,  were  widely  circula- 
ted in  New  England,  and  had  their  in- 
fluence. The  English  books  upon  the 
subject,  such  as  Koyal  James  First*s 
(aroyalfooPs)  Demonology ;  Perkins's 
book,  containing  rules  to  find  witches ; 
and  Bamard*s  and  Glanville's  witch  sto- 
ries ;  the  account  of  the  witch  trials  in 
England,  in  1684 ;  Baxter's  Certainty  of 
the  World  of  Spirits,  and  other  such 
writings,  were  not  uncommon,  and  were 
much  read.  The  pulpit,  also,  dwelt 
freely  upon  the  devil  and  his  doings ; 
and  the  fear  of  him  was  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  revive  the  decaying  influence 
of  the  churches. 

During  the  King  Philip's  war,  no- 
tiiin^  was  heard  of  witches,  the  public 
mind  being  fully  occupied ;  but  in  the 


year  1688,  the  children  of  **  John  Good- 
win, a  grave  man  and  a  good  liver,  in 
the  north  part  of  Boston,  were  believed 
to  be  bewitched."  Mather  at  once  took 
them  in  hand,  and  the  eldest  of  them  to 
his  own  house,  where  he  found  she  was 
struck  dead  with  the  "Assembly's  Cate- 
chism," "  Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes," 
and  such  like ;  but  could  read  very  well 
IB  Oxford  jest-books,  and  even  in  the 
Prayer-book;  all  of  which  went  for 
proof  with  Mather.  The  children 
charged  an  old,  half-witttd  Irish  wo- 
man with  having  bewitched  them,  some- 
thmg  of  the  kmd  being  expected  of 
them,  and  she  was  at  once  hanged. 
This  was  only  the  morning  star  of  a 
coming  day.  Mather  elaborated  the 
account,  which  was  published  in  Eng- 
land, in  1691,  and  was  mach  commended 
by  Baxter  and  others. 

Salem  seems  to  have  been  the  seat 
which  the  Massachusetts  devil  had 
chosen  for  his  doings.  In  the  month 
of  February,  1691-2,  two  proung  girls 
(aged  10  and  11),  of  mimster  Parris, 
and  two  other  children,  began  to  show 
signs  of  being  bewitched.  The  Reve- 
rend Parris  at  once  took  the  thing  in 
hand,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  went  on ;  the  children  getting  "  into 
holes,  creeping  under  chairs,"  and  "  ut- 
tering foohsh  speeches,  which  neither 
they  nor  any  one  could  make  anything 
of."  The  news  soon  spread  in  the 
quiet  town  of  Salem ;  and  when  physi- 
cians were  called  in,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  women  were  aghast,  and 
went  from  house  to  house,  and  all  decid- 
ed **  that  they  were  bewitched."  The 
town  was  in  excitement,  and  great  pity 
was  expressed  for  the  "  poor  children," 
who  were  afflicted  with  invisible  **  spin- 
dles," poisons,  hot  irons,  teeth,  pincerst 
and  so  on — all  as  invisible  as  the  best 
doings  of  our  modem  spirits.  Mather 
says,  that  in  a  few  days'  time,  **  they 
arrived  at  such  a  refining  alteration  (?) 
about  their  eyes,  that  they  could  see  a 
little  deWl,  of  a  tawny  color,  who  ten- 
dered them  a  book  to  sign  or  touch. 
If  they  refused,  the  spectres,  under 
the  command  of  the  *  black  man,'  tor- 
tured them  with  prodigious  manifesta- 
tions." 

What  was  to  be  done  now,  for  these 
children  had  been  religiously  educated, 
and  were  ♦'  taught  to  be  without  guile  ?" 
Pasting  and  prayer  were  tried  first  by 
minister  Parris,  in  his  sitting-room,  ana 
then  by  other  clergymen  called  in  from 
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the  neighborhood,  which  seemed  to  do 
no  kind  of  good;  for  the  children  bnrked 
like  dogs,  purred  like  cats,  were  struck 
with  **  invisible  sticks,*'  roasted  on  in- 
visible spits,  chained  with  *' invisible 
chains,"  and  what  not — and  hod  now 
come  to  be  held  in  so  gre^t  consequence, 
that  one  or  two  timidly  ventured  to 
suggest  **so  much  pity  might  confirm 
tliem  in  their  designs,'*  which  none 
could  foresee.  Such  a  suggestion  as  this 
could  have  no  effect,  except  to  cover 
the  makers  of  it  with  disgrace ;  and,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a  number  of  minis- 
ters were  called  together  to  try  whether 
or  not  the  **  gates  of  hell"  should  pre- 
vail. Their  best  efforts  again  seemed 
powerless.  Satan  kept  his  hold,  and 
the  gates  prevailed.  Mather  was  busy 
in  season  and  out  of  season ;  for  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  which  may  best  be 
read  in  his  own  words  and  type. 

*'A  malefactor,  executed  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  in  this  place,  did  then 
give  notice  of  a  homblo  Plot  against 
the  country,  by  Witchcraft,  and  a 
foundation  of  Witchcraft  then  laid, 
which,  if  it  were  not  seasonably  dis- 
covered, would  probably  blow  up  and 
pull  down  all  the  churches  in  the 
country."  **  And  now  the  ty-dogs  of 
the  pit  are  abroad  among  us,  and  the 
firebrands'  of  hell  itself  are  used  for 
the  scorching  of  us ;"  **  and  that  New 
England  should  this  way  be  harassed, 
and  not  by  swarthy  Indians^  but  they 
are  sooty  devils."  Then  he  says, 
•*  That  the  unpardonable  sin  is  most 
usually  committed  by  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion  falling  into  witch- 
craft." If  this  be  so,  and  if  Mather 
discovered  what  the  unpardonable  sin 
really  is,  he  deserves  our  thanks.  He 
did,  however,  buckle  on  his  ai*mor, 
determined  to  withstand  this  hellish 
PLOT,  **in  every  branch  of  it,*'  and  to 
maintain  the  churches. 

But  the  thing  was  now  talked  about 
throughout  the  colony,  and  something 
must  be  done ;  something  was  expected 
— the  whole  populace  was  excited. 
The  ministers  generally  preached  that 
the  devil  now  was  let  loose,  and  was 
going  about  like  a  raging  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  The  next  step, 
clearly,  was  to  learn  who  had  bewitched 
these  children,  and  of  course  they  were 
urged  to  tell;  for  they  must  know.  There 
was,  in  Parris's  family,  an  Indian  wo- 
man from  one  of  the  Spanish  islands, 
who,  in  her  superstitious  way,  thought 


she  would  try  to  right  tiiis  matter,  pray- 
ers having  failed ;  so  she  made  a  cake 
with  some  sort  of  conjuration,  and  gave 
it  to  the  dog,  who  appeared  to  like  it 
ver}'  well.  When  the  children  hoard 
of  this,  they  cried  out  upon  her : — *'  Ti- 
tuba  the  Witch !  Tituba  the  Witch !" 
Then  they  cried  out  upon  Sarah  Osboni, 
**  a  melancholy,  distract  old  woman," 
then  upon  Sarah  Good,  **an  old  wo- 
man who  was  bedrid,"  and  then  upon 
church  members  Cory  and  Nurse,  and 
were  terribly  convulsed  whenever  they 
came  near.  The  matter  grew  serious ; 
for  who  else  may  not  be  charged  with 
bewitching  them  ?  But  now  a  new  fea- 
ture of  this  thing  showed  itself.  The 
wife  of  Thomas  Putnam  joined  the 
children,  and  **  makes  most  terrible 
shrieks"  against  Goody  Nurse,  that  she 
was  bewitching  her,  too.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  minister  Parris  preached  long 
and  strong  from  the  text,  **  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil?"  in  which  he  bore  down  so  hard 
upon  the  witches  accused,  that  Sarah 
Cloyse,  the  sister  of  Nurse,  would  not 
sit  still,  but  **  went  out  of  meeting ;" 
a  wicked  thing  to  do  as  they  thought, 
hut  now  a  hempus  one.  At  once  the 
children  cried  out  against  her.  ancl  she 
was  clapt  into  prison  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
Justices  Hawthorn  and  Curwin  (or  Cor- 
win),  with  marshal  George  Herrick, 
were  busy  getting  the  witches  into  jail, 
fmd  the  good  people  were  startled,  as- 
tounded, and  terror  struck  at  the  num- 
bers who  were  seized.  The  leafy  month 
of  June  had  come,  the  jails  were  full, 
and  something  must  be  done'^  for  the 
people  were  clamorous  for  punishment 
for  these  diabolical  doings. 

Bridget  Bishop  only  was  then  brought 
to  trial ;  for  the  new  Charter  and  new 
Governor  (Phips)  were  expected  daily. 
She  was  old,  and  had  been  accused  of 
witchcraft  twenty  years  before,  and 
various  losses  of  chickens  and  cattle, 
upsetting  of  carts,  spectral  black  cats, 
and  so  on,  had  been  laid  to  her :  so,  as 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her,  she  was 
quickly  condemned,  and  hanged  on  the 
IQth  day  of  this  pleasant  Juno,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  sad  and  fiight- 
ened  people.  It  is  true,  that  her  ac- 
cuser, when  on  his  death  bed,  con- 
fessed that  he  lied ;  but  that  could  not 
be  known  then,  and  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  that  somebody  must  b« 
hanged. 
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To  be  sure  of  going  right,  and  to 
have  sanction  for  what  was  about  to  be 
done,  the  clergy  were  appealed  to;  who 
made  a  report  on  the  15th  of  June, 
quite  at  larf?e,  commending  Perkins's 
and  Barnard's  directions  for  the  detec- 
tion of  witches,  and  closing  as  follows : — 

"  8.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  hum- 
bly recommend  unto  the  government, 
the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecutions  of 
such  as  have  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious, according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  law  of  God,  and  the  whole- 
some statutes  of  the  English  nation, 
for  the  detection  of  witchcrafts." 

Whoever  signed  this  paper,  all  the 
ministers  did  not;  among  whom  was 
Samuel  Willard,  to  whom  bo  praise,  as 
well  as  to  other  calm  men,  who  could 
not  foresee  what  was  to  happen.  The 
new  Governor  Phips,  one  of  Mather's 
church,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  fear, 
and  the  new  bench  of  Judges,  composed 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  Stoughton, 
Major  Salton^tall,  Major  Richards,  Ma- 
jor Gidney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Cap- 
tain Sewall,  and  Mr.  Sargent,  were 
sworn  and  went  to  work.  On  the  30th 
of  June,  Sarah  Good,  Rebeka  Nurse, 
Susannah  Martin,  Elizabeth  How,  and 
Sarah  Wilder,  were  brought  to  trial; 
all  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  except  Nurse,  who  was  a  church 
member,  and  acquitted  by  the  jury.  At 
this  the  **  afflicted"  children  fell  into 
fits,  and  others  were  aggravated;  and 
the  popular  dissatisfaction  was  so  great, 
that  the  court  sent  them  back  to  the 
jury-room,  and  they  returned  shortly, 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Nurse, 
too.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Sa- 
lem, excommunicated  Nurse — delivered 
her  to  Satan,  and  then  they  all  were 
led  out  to  die.  The  minister  Noyes 
told  Susannah  Martin  that  she  was  a 
witch,  and  knew  it,  and  she  had  better 
own  it ;  but  she  refused,  and  told  hun 
that  "ho  lied,"  and  that  he  knew  it, 
and  **  that  if  he  took  away  her  life,  God 
would  give  him  blood  to  drink ;"  which 
curse  is  now  traditionally  believed,  and 
that  he  was  choked  with  blood.  They 
were  hanged  protesting  their  innocence 
and  there  was  none  to  pity  them. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  a  new  batch 
were  **haled"  before  the  court — the  Rev. 
George  Burroughs,  John  Proctor  and 
his  wife,  John  Willard,  George  Jacobs, 
and  Martha  Carrier.  Burroughs  was 
disliked  by  some  of  the  clergy,  for  he  was 
tinctured  with  Roger  WiUiams's  ideas 


of  religious  freedom,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly -obnoxious  to  Mather ;  besides, 
he  had  spoken  slightingly  of  witchcraft, 
and  had  even  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  witch.  Willard  had  been  a 
constable  employed  in  seizing  witches, 
and,  becoming  sick  of  the  busmess,  had 
refused  to  do  it  any  more ;  the  children 
at  once  cried  out  that  he,  too,  was  a 
witch.  He  fled  for  his  life,  but  was 
caught  at  Nashua,  and  brought  back. 
Old  Jacobs  was  accused  by  his  own 
granddaughter,  and  Carrier  was  con- 
victed upon  the  testimony  of  her  own 
children.  They  were  all  convicted  and 
sentenced. 

After  the  sentence,  the  girl,  Margaret 
Jacobs,  who  had  been  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  conviction  of  Burroughs  and 
her  grandfather,  came  to  Burroughs, 
and  confessed  with  many  tears  that  she 
was  a  wicked  liar  and  coward.  She  also 
wrote  to  the  court,  endeavoring  to  undo 
what  was  done,  saying:  "The  Lord 
above  knows  I  knew  nothing  in  the  least 
measure  how  or  who  afflicted  them  [the 
bewitched]  :  they  told  me,  without  doubt, 
I  did,  or  else  they  would  not  fall  down 
at  me ;  they  told  me  if  I  would  not  con- 
fess, I  should  be  put  down  into  the  dun- 
geon, and  would  be  h&mged,  but  if  I 
would  confess,  I  should  have  my  life; 
the  which  did  so  afiPright  me,  with  my 
own  vile  wicked  heart,  to  save  my  life, 
that  it  made  me  make  the  like  confession 
I  did,  which  confession,  may  it  please 
the  honored  court,  is  altogether  false 
and  untrue.  •  •  ♦  What  I  said,  was  alto- 
gether false  against  my  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Burroughs,  which  I  did  to  save  my 
life,  and  to  have  my  liberty." 

It  did  not  avail ;  and  all  but  ^Irs.  Proc- 
tor saw  the  last  of  earth  on  the  19th  of 
August — they  were  hanged  on  Gallows 
Hill. 

Minister  Burroughs  made  so  moving 
a  prayer,  closing  with  the  Lord's  prayer, 
which  it  was  thought  no  witch  could 
say,  that  there  was  some  fear  lest  the 
crowd  should  hinder  the  hang^g.  As 
soon  as  he  was  turned  off,  Mr.  Mather, 
from  his  horse,  addressed  tlie  people,  to 
prove  to  them  that  he  was  really  no 
minister,  and  to  show  how  he  must  be 
guilty  notwithstanding  his  prayer;  for 
uiQ  devil  could  change  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light.  When  he  was  cut  down, 
he  was  dragged  by  the  rope  to  a  hole 
among  the  rocks,  and  thrust  in  vrith 
Willard  and  Carrier,  and  half  buried  in 
ft  hurried  way. 
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•*  By  these  tilings,"  said  Mather,  "  we 
•  see  what  the  devils  could  have  power 
to  do,  should  the  great  God  give  them 
that  power.'* 

On  September  9th,  six  more  received 
sentence  of  death.  On  September  17th, 
nine  more.  The  juries  cleared  none  who 
were  tried.  **  I  meet  with  but  one  per- 
son, in  near  a  hundred,  whose  examma- 
tions  are  upon  file,"  says  Hutchinson, 
**  that  was  dismissed  after  having  been 
once  charged." 

Giles  Cory  had  refused  to  plead  to 
the  charge  against  him;  what  could 
then  be  done  with  him  ?  It  was  found 
that  for  this,  by  some  sort  of  a  law,  he 
might  be  pressed  to  death.  So  on  the 
16th  of  September,  just  as  the  autumn 
tints  were  beginning  to  glorify  the 
earth,  he  was  laid  on  the  ground,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  stones  were  piled 
upon  him,  till  the  tongue  was  pressed 
out  of  his  mouth ;  **  the  sheriff  with 
his  cane  forced  it  in  again,  when  he  was 
dying."  Such  cruel  things  did-fear — 
fear  of  the  devil — lead  these  people  to 
do.  He  was  the  first  and  last  who  died 
in  New  England,  in  this  way. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  eight  of  the 
sentenced  were  carted  up  Gallows  Hill 
and  done  to  death,  amidst  e  great  con- 
course of  men,  women,  and  children 
from  the  neighboring  villages,  and  from 
Boston.  The  victims  went  crying  and 
singing,  dragged  through  lines  of  ter- 
ror-stricken or  pitying  people;  some 
would  have  rescued  them,  but  they  had 
no  leaders,  and  knew  not  how  to  act — 
80  that  tragedy  was  consummated.  And 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  pointing  at 
them,  said,  "  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to 
see  eight  fire-brands  of  hell  hanging 
there!"    Sad,  indeed! 

Nineteen  had  now  been  hung;  one 
was  pressed  to  death ;  eight  were  under 
condemnation ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  were 
accused  by  the  **  afflicted."  Some  fifty 
had  acknowledged  themselves  witches, 
of  whom  not  one  was  executed. 

"  By  these  things  you  may  see  how 
the  matter  was  carried  on ;  chiefly  by 
^e  complaints  and  accusations  of  the 
afflicted,  and  then  by  confessions,  etc. 
Yet,  experience  shows,  that  the  more 
thore  were  apprehended,  the  more  were 
still  afflicted  by  Satan." 

It  was  now  October,  and  this  mischief 
eeemed  to  be  spreading,  like  fire  among 
the  dry  grass  of  the  prairies;  and  a 
better  quality  of  persons  were  beginning 


to  be  accused  by  the  bewitched.  The 
contagion  was  spreading  in  Andover, 
and  various  persons  were  accused.  "A 
worthy  gentleman  of  Boston,"  Mrs.  Ca- 
rey of  Charlestown,  Philip  English  and  \ 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Justice  Bradstreet,  the ) 
wife  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Hale  of  Beverly, 
and  even  the  lady  of  Governor  Phips, '' 
who  had  shown  a  tender-heartedness  to 
some  prisoner,  were  accused  by  the  be- 
witched. English  and  hb  wife,  and 
some  others,  fled  to  New  York;  for 
they  did^not  feel  themselves  safe  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  their  estates  were 
seized  by  the  sheriff.  "The  worthy 
gentleman  of  Boston"  sent  down  and 
began  suits  against  the  witches  for  defa- 
mation, and  put  his  damage^  high,  which 
surprised  them  much.*  But  these  accu- 
sations made  people  consider,  and  many 
began  to  think  that  they  had  been  going 
on  too  fast  **  The  juries  changed  sooner 
than  the  judges,"  and  they  sooner  than 
the  clergy.  "At  last,"  says  one  of 
them,  "it  was  evidently  seen,  that 
there  must  be  a  stop  put,  or  the  gene- 
ration of  the  church  of  God  would  fall- 
under  that  condemnation."  In  other 
words,  the  better  class  of  church  mem- 
bers were  in  danger ! 

At  the  January  session,  only  three 
were  convicted,  and  they  were  repriev- 
ed ;  whereat  the  Chief  Justice  arose  and 
said,  in  anger — "  The  Lord  be  merci- 
ful to  this  country!"  In  the  spring. 
Governor  Phips,  being  about  to  leave 
the  country,  pardoned  all  who  were 
condemned,  and  the  jails  were  delivered. 
The  excitement  subsided  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  arisen,  but  the  evil  work  was  done. 

There  are  some  people  yet,  whp  think 
the  devil  must  have  been  busy  at  Sa- 
lem. For  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  let  us  see  a  little  upon  what 
testimony  these  persons  were  convicted 
of  witchcraft  and  put  to  death,  and 
what  could  have  induced  others  to  con- 
fess themselves  witches.  We  have  read 
what  Margaret  Jacobs  said.  Tituba,  / 
the  Indian  woman,  who  was  first  accused  s 
by  Parris*s  children,  said  that  her  mas- 
ter (the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris)  "  did  beat  and 
abuse  her  to  make  her  confess."  At 
the  time  of  John  Willard's  trial,  when 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Willard,  of  Boston, 
came  into  the  court,  one  began  to  cry 
outaffainst  him,  "Willard!  Willard!" 
but,  being  told  that  it  was  a  mistake^ 
she  desisted,  and  was  sent  out  of  courf . 
Two  of  Martha  Carrier's  sons  would  not 
confess  that  they  were  witches — made 
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lo  by  their  mother — "till  they  were 
tied,  neck  and  heels,  till  the  blood  was 
ready  to  come  out  of  their  noses.*'  The 
minister  Burroughs  had  been  a  minister 
in  Salem,  where  ho  had  had  some  difH- 
culties,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  **a  man 
of  unimpeachable  character."  In  look- 
ing over  the  testimony  against  him, 
even  as  elaborated  by  Mather  (Wonders 
of  Invisible  World,  pp.  33  to  39),  one 
can  but  be  struck  with  its  trivial  and 
unreliable  character.  It  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, now,  to  convict  a  chicken-stealer 
of  theft ;  and  some  of  it  was  drawn  out 
of  the  children  by  repeated  leading 
questions — as  to  his  presence  at  their 
witch  meetings — which  they  at  first  de- 
nied, but  afterward  said  **yes*'  to,  when 
they  found  it  was  expected  of  them. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris,  at  whose 
house  the  trouble  began,  was  very  active 
in  puttuig  questions  and  taking  down 
depositions ;  and  he  seems  to  have  made 
it  a  personal  matter,  to  sustain  the  de- 
lusion which  his  children  and  he  had 
set  on  foot. 

It  certainly  seems  passing  strange, 
that  so  many  persons  should  nave  been 
willing  to  confess  that  they  were  witches  ; 
but  the  wonder  vanishes  when  we  dis- 
cover that  many  were  led  to  do  it  by 
threats  of  being  accused  if  they  did  not, 
and  promises  of  safety  if  they  would 
acknowledge  that  they  were.  And,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  not  one  of 
those  who  confessed  they  were  witches, 
was  proceeded  against.  Nobody  was 
safe,  and  the  most  certain  security  was 
either  to  be  bewitched  or  to  confess  to 
being  a  witch. 

Six  women  of  Andover  were  brought 
to  confess  that  they  were  witches,  whose 
good  characters  were  afterward  certified 
to  by  fifty -five  of  the  leading  citizens 
there.  They  made  a  statement  as  to 
what  influences  were  used  with  them 
— they  having  been  accused  of, afflict- 
ing Mrs.  Ballard.  Their  relatives,  they 
said,  begged  of  them  to  confess,  in  order 
to  save  their  lives ;  and  the  suggestion 
was  strengthened  by  •*  some  ^ntlemen, 
they  telling  us  that  we  were  witches,  and 
they  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it,  which 
made  us  think  it  was  so ;  and,  our  rea- 
son, our  faculties  almost  gone,  we  were 
not  capable  of  judging  of  our  condition." 
"And,  we  hearing  that  Samuel  Ward- 
well  had  renounced  his  confession,  and 
was  quickly  after  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, some  of  us  were  told  we  were 
going  after  Wardwell." 


The  infatuation,  cruelty,  and  disre- 
gard of  even  tlie  forms  of  justice,  and  the 
rules  of  evidence,  were  so  great,  that 
Judge  Saltonstall  left  the  bench,  and  re- 
fused to  have  any  more  to  do  with  the 
mutter.  There  were  some  who  resisted  * 
the  superstitious  fear  a£teritwas  begun, 
of  whom  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moodey,  Thos.  Danforth, 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Increase  Mather,  and 
the  merchant,  Calef.  But  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do ;  for  the  Bible  was 
clearly  against  them,  and  the  witch  of 
Endor  and  Moses's  law  forbidding  a 
witch  to  live  (Exodus  xxii.  18,  and  otiber 
texts),  were  triumphantly  cited  against 
tliem,  and  they  were  suspected,  if  not 
accused  directly,  of  Sadduceeism  and 
infidelity.  The  power  and  malignity 
of  the  devil  had  been  so  sedulously 
preached,  that  the  whole  people,  for  the 
time,  were  frantic  with  fear,  and  were 
capable  of  any  cruelty  and  injustice. 
Whatever  blame  may  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
tors in  this  sod  affair,  it  attaches  most  to 
the  magistrates  and  ministers,  who,  by  a 
little  firmness,  could  have  withstood  it 
at  tlie  outset  Some  joined  actively  in 
pushing  it  on,  and  the  rest  yielded  to 
them ;  and  it  at  last  became  too  strong 
to  resist,  and  goodness,  truth,  and  man- 
hood were,  for  a  time,  in  peril. 

But  all,  at  last,  became  sick  of  it — 
the  excess  cured  itself— and  the  reaction 
was  great.  They  had  been  panic-struck 
with  terror  of  the  devil — had  endeavored 
to  drown  it  in  blood — and  then  loathed 
themselves  for  what  they  had  done.  It 
is  safe  now  to  repeat  what  the  wisest 
then  said — that  the  whole  thing  was  be- 
gun by  the  tricks  of  some  children — ^it 
was  fostered  by  the  parents— cmd  the 
children,  being  excited  with  their  own 
importance,  and  with  fear  at  what  they 
had  done,  went  on  with  it  to  do  more ; 
they  were  joined  by  ffrown-up  people, 
who  feared  for  their  lives,  or  wished  to 
gratify  their  spite.  The  results  were 
death  and  suffering  to  many  poor  wo- 
men. Hardness  of  heart  and  cruelty 
increased — ^religion  was  disgraced,  and 
ministers  were  brought  into  contempt, 
and  justice  was  sneered  at.  Daring  the 
time  that  the  children  were  **  afflicted," 
they  slept  well  at  night,  had  good 
appetites,  and  were  perfectly  well 
Nothing  was  done  against  them,  for  the 
people  were  exhausted.  Many  were  ru- 
med  by  it,  and  fell  into  vicious  courses. 

With  tears,  some  persons  regretted  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  this  dreadful  tra- 
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,  and  mode  such  reparation  as  thej 
could  ;  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  Judge  Sowall, 
and  twelve  of  tlie  jurymen.  Judge 
Sewall  stood  up  in  church,  at  Boston, 
'on  a  fast  day,  and  asked  forgiveness  of 
God  and  the  people.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Parris  found  his  people  would  have  no 
more  of  his  preaching;  he  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  but  they 
would  have  him  no  longer.  Cotton 
Mather  was  hooted  at  by  boys,  and 
pelted  with  stones ;  and  his  reputation, 
m  Massachusetts,  never  recovered  from 
the  just  judgment  of  the  people. 


This  misery  it  may  be  well  to  remem- 
ber, for  it  grew  out  of  an  unwise  and 
superstitious  curiosity  about  devils  and 
spirits,  and  became  cruel  and  bloody 
through  an  epidemic  fear — both  of  which 
may  again  recur;  indeed,  the  former 
beUef  has  been  pressed  upon  us  in 
our  own  day.  One  thing  is  often  said, 
namely,  **That  it  makes  no  differ, 
ence  what  people  believe."  The  belief 
out  of  whicn  the  Salem  cruelties  grew, 
is  a  proof  that  a  false  belief  is  some- 
times deadly ;  and  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
test against  any  theory  of  spirits  pre- 
sented upon  shallow  proof. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  AS  A  FAMILY  MAN.* 


THE  volumes,  of  which  the  title  is 
given  below,  contain  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  biography  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  especially  of  Na- 
poleon— the  founder  of  its  greatness. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  extremely  dry — 
of  little  interest,  except  to  the  military 
tactician ;  but  the  correspondence,  taken 
as  a  whole,  sheds  a  clear  and  distinct 
hght  upon  the  character  of  Napoleon,  the 
author  of  most  of  the  letters.  In  the  un- 
reserve of  confidential  business  commu- 
nications, in  which  he  deemed  it  for  his 
interest  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  the 
great  tyrant  shows  himself  neither  dis- 

fuised  in  the  fine  sentiments  with  which 
e  used  often  in  his  public  exhibitions  to 
wrap  up  his  sovereign  selfishness,  nor 
tricked  out  in  that  stage  tinsel  and  those 
counterfeit  jewels,  in  which  so  many  of 
his  imaginative  admirers  delight  to  pre- 
sent him  to  us  clothed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  self-sacrificing  patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist, and  adorned  with  all  the 
virtues. 

Joseph,  Napoleon's  elder  brother, 
died  in  1844,  leaving  behind  him  a  largo 
collection  of  papers,  which  he  gave,  by 
his  will,  to  Joseph  Napoleon,  eldest  son 
of  his  second  daughter,  and  the  princess 
Zenaide,  who  had  married  the  eldest 
son  of  Lucien,  the  third  brother  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.     These  papers  con- 


sisted of  a  short  memoir  of  Joseph, 
written  by  himself,  coming  down,  how- 
ever, only  to  1808,  and  of  the  letters 
contained  in  the  present  collection,  and 
many  others  which  Joseph  had,  with 
difficulty,  preserved.  For  some  years 
they  had  remained  buried  in  the  earth 
in  a  wood  in  Switzerland,  to  which  coun- 
try Joseph  had  retired  on  the  first  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  and  some  few  words 
in  some  of  them  became  illegible  from 
the  dampness  of  this  place  of  conceal- 
ment, in  whfch  Joseph  had  left  them 
when  he  proceeded  to  join  Napoleon  in 
Paris,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  short  career 
of  his  second  reign.  Afterwards,  they 
were  brought  to  this  country,  to  which 
Joseph  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  and  after  Joseph's  death, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Inger- 
aoU,  (as  he  boasts  in  his  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  recent  war  between  America 
and  Great  Britain) ,  they  were  deposited 
for  four  years  in  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, till  the  legatee  came  of  age  to 
claim  them,  which  he  did  in  October, 
1849. 

The  publication  of  the  Memoires  et 
Correspondance  Politique  et  Militaire 
da  Roi  Josepht  which  extend  to  eleven 
volumes,  and  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing part  is  derived  from  those  papers, 
was  commenced  in  1853,  at  Paris,  and 


*  7%e  Confidential  Correspcmdence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  his  brother  Jos^k,  some  lime 
King-  of  Spain.  Selooted  and  translated,  with  explanatory  notoe,  from  tho  ^'McmolreB  du  Roi 
JoBoph."    2  vols. 
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was  completed  in  1855.  under  the  super- 
intendonc**  of  M.  A.  da  Ca>se,  aid-de- 
eamp  to  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
son  of  Jemine,  the  youncrt'st  and  only 
survivinpr  brother  of  Na;n»hH>n.  This 
work  begins  with  Joseph \s  autobiogra- 
phical fragment^ — a  short  but  interesting 
document — to  which-  are  subjoined  the 
letters  to  and  from  Joseph,  written  dur- 
ing the  period  embraced  in  it.  The 
editor  then  gives,  in  gucces>ive  chapters, 
a  narrative  of  the  public  events  with 
which  Joseph  waa  mixed  up,  sui)joiuing 
to  each  chapter  the  letti'rs  of  cor- 
responding dates.  The  only  deviatitm 
from  thi-<  plan  is,  that  the  history  of  the  • 
negotiations  of  Luneville  and  Amiens, 
at  which  Joseph  was  the  repn*sentativo 
of  France,  is  reserved  for  the  eleventh 
volume,  wliere  they  aro  related  much 
in  detail. 

The  volumes  in  English,  now  under 
consideration,  contain  only  Napoleon's 
letters,  with  occasionally  a  few  others, 
inserted  for  the  eaJLC  of  illustration — 
the  chapters  in  which,  as  in  the  French 
work  they  are  arranged,  being  headed 
by  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  events 
of  the  successive  periods  to  which  they 
relate.  Such  is  the  history  of  these 
letters,  which  it  is  singular  that  the 
English  translator  has  not  given,  by 
way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, prior  to  1787,  was  lost.  Some 
letters,  written  between  1787  and  1795, 
were  among  the  manuscripts  left  by  Jo- 
seph ;  but,  these  the  French  editor  has 
•uppressed,  on  the  ground  of  their  want 
of  interest.  One  would  like,  however, 
to  see  them,  as  they  might  throw  some 
light  on  Napoleon's  earliest  political 
opinions.  The  series  of  published  let- 
ters dates  from  May  23d,  1795,  Napo- 
leon being  then  at  Paris. 

The  three  elder  brothers  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  Joseph,  Napoleon,  and 
Lucien,  from  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing been  educated,  as  well  as  their  eld- 
est sister,  in  France,  had  become  en- 
tirely French.  When  they  returned  to 
Corsica,  they  had  even  forgotten  their 
mother  tongue.  It  was  natui'al,  there- 
fore, that,  when  Paoli,  in  consequence 
of  the  excessesof  the  French  Revolution, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter 
movement,  that  looked  to  a  separation 
of  Corsica  from  Frauice,  the  Bonapartes 
should  adhere  to  the  French  side,  espe- 
ciallv  as  Napoleon  held  a  commission 
in  the  army,  and  Joseph  in  the  civil 


administration ;  and  as  the  narrownesi 
of  tlieir  family  fortune  compelled  them 
to  look  to  government  service  as  a  re- 
source. 

Wliatever  might  have  been  the  pre- 
cise pohtical  opinions  of  the  two  elder 
brothers,  or  their  motives  in  adhering 
to  France,  Lucien,  as  we  know  from 
his  own  account  of  himself,  in  his  pub- 
lished memoirs,  was  a  decided  enthusi- 
a>t  for  the  Revolution ;  and  though,  in 
1792,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  an 
active,  ardent,  and  loquacious  member 
of  the  popular  society  of  Ajaccio.  In- 
deed, it  is  well  known,  that  he  so  far 
adhered  to  his  youthful  opinions,  as  to 
have  remained  a  republican  even  under 
the  empire.  Of  the  history  of  the  Bo- 
naparte family  at  this  period,  by  far  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  account  is 
contained  in  Lucien's  memoirs,  though 
Joseph  adds,  also,  some  interesting 
facts. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Napoleon  was, 
at  one  time,  a  violent  Jacobin.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  clear.  The  revolu- 
tionary ardor  was  never  so  violent  in 
Corsica  as  in  Paris,  and  it  was  in  Cor- 
sica that  Napoleon  appears  to  have 
spent  much  of  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  absent  from  Paris 
during  the  most  violent  times.  He  was 
in  Corsica  in  1788 ;  after  that,  ho  was 
at  Valence  with  his  regiment.  Ue  was 
again  in  Corsica  in  1790 — at  the  return 
of  Paoli,  in  1791 — at  the  death  of  Mira- 
beau,  and  probably  the  krger  part  of 
the  following  year.  He  was  in  Paris, 
however,  at  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  famous  lOdi 
of  August ;  but  ho  returned  soon  after 
to  Corsica,  and,  on  the  organisation  of 
the  national  guard  of  the  island,  he  was 
made  chef  de  battaillon,  or  lieutenant 
colonel  in  it,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
engaged  in  Admiral  Tmget's  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  agauist  Sardinia. 
Having  returned,  after  the  failure  of 
that  expedition,  to  Corsica,  he  remained 
there  till  the  family  was  compelled  to  fly, 
in  April  or  May,  1793,  in  consequence  of 
refusing  to  join  in  Paoli's  counter  revo- 
lutionary movement.  They  found  re- 
fuge in  Marseilles,  and  almost  their  sole 
resource,  at  this  time,  was  Napoleon*8 
pay  as  captain  of  artillery,  to  which 
rank  he  had  risen. 

Joseph  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  obtain, 
from  the  Convention,  forces  for  the  re- 
covery of  Corsica ;  but,  on  the  surren- 
der of  Toulon  to  the  Enghsh,  the  oorps 
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of  six  tLousand  men  destined  for  this 
service,  and  to  wliich  Napoleon  was 
attached,  was  sent  to  aid  in  bcseiglng 
that  city.  The  commander  of  the 
artillery  before  Toulon  being  too  old 
for  service,  the  battering  operations 
soon  passed  under  the  management  of 
Napoleon,  ai^d  his  talent  and  knowledge 
thus  exhibited,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  military  fame.  His  services  in  the 
capture  of  the  city  were  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  chef  do  brigade,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  command  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  principally  through  the  favor  of 
the  younger  Robespierre,  then  acting 
in  the  south  of  France  as  commissioner 
from  the  Convention.  Napoleon's  head- 
quarters were  at  Nice,  and  the  family, 
to  be  near  him,  took  a  house  near  by, — 
Joseph,  however,  and  Lucien,  being 
employed,  the  one  at  Marseilles,  the 
other  at  St.  Maximin,  in  the  commis- 
sary department.  Lucien  states,  in 
his  memoirs,  that  Napoleon,  while  at 
Nice,  was  strongly  urged,  at  a  time 
when  he,  Lucien,  was  on  a  visit  tt>  his 
brother,  to  go  to  Paris  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  the  Convention 
in  place  of  Henriot ;  that  is,  to  play  for 
Robespierre  the  same  part  of  putting 
down  opposition  by  force,  that  some  ' 
fifteen  months  later  ho  played  for  Bar- 
ras  and  the  Directory.  He  decUned 
this  invitation,  and  very  soon  after  the 
revolution  of  Thermidor  sent  Robes- 
pierre to  the  guillotine.  As  a  protege 
of  the  younger  Robespierre, 'Bonaparte 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  new 
Thermidorian  commissioners,  and  prob- 
ably it  was  from  this  circumstance,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  from  con- 
founding him  with  Lucien,  that  he  is 
sometimes  represented  as  having  been 
a  red  republican.  For  a  while  ho  was 
even  under  arrest — at  least,  his  papers 
were  seized ;  but  he  soon  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  served  out  the  campaign, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which,  he  and  the 
family  returned  to  Marseilles.  Napo- 
leon himself,  before  long,  proceeded  to 
Paris ;  but  exactly  when,  or  under  what 
circumstances,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
Most,  or  all,  of  his  biographers  give  an 
account  of  his  position  at  Paris  at  this 
period,  which  is  by  no  means  borne  out 
by  his  own  letters,  printed  in  this  col- 
lection, and  beginning  May  23d,  1795. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Bourrienne,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Abrantes,  all  represent  Na- 
poleon as,  at  this  period,  almost  or 
quite  in  distress — unable  to  get  employ- 
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ment — refusing  to  serve  in  the  Vendee, 
and  on  that  account  struck  from  the  list 
of  general  officers,  and  driven,  by  his  ne- 
cessities, to  a  wild  scheme  of  going  to 
Turkey,  for  which  he  vainly  solicited 
an  appointment;  and  as  having  been 
suddenly  raised  from  obscurity  and  po- 
verty by  being  selected  by  Ban-as  to 
command  on  the  day  of  the  Sections. 
This  latter  statement  is  abundantly  re- 
futed by  these  letters ;  and  if  Napoleon 
was  reduced  to  tlio  straits  in  which, 
partly,  doubtless,  fur  the  sake  of  the 
contrast,  his  biographers  delight  to 
place  him,  it  must  have  been  m  that 
short  part  of  his  residence  at  Paris 
which  precedes  the  commencement  of 
this  correspondence.  With  that  **  ^ood 
fortune''  for  a  long  time  su  favorable  to 
tlie  Bonaparte  family,  and  which  Napo- 
leon remarks,  in  a  letter  to  be  presently 
quoted,  "had  never  yet  deserted  him," 
just  as  his  own  position  became  some- 
what precarious,  Joseph  had  placed 
himself  in  a  condition  of  independence, 
by  marrying  Mademoiselle  Clary,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  at  ^larseil- 
les.  In  the  very  first  letter  of  this  col- 
lection, Napoleon  shows  himself  on  the 
look  out  to  purchase  for  his  brother,  with 
a  part  of  his  wife's  fortune,  an  estate 
near  Paris ;  rather,  it  would  appear,  a 
scheme  of  his  own  than  of  Joseph's — 
thus,  at  his  first  appearance,  taking  the 
lead,  and  dragging  Joseph  along,  as  he 
does  throughout  this  entire  collection  of 
letters. 

In  this  first  letter.  May  23,  1795,  hft 
writes: 

"  Franoe  is  not  to  be  found  abroad.  Livinic 
about  in  sea-ports,  is  rather  after  the  manner 
of  an  adventurer,  or  of  a  man  who  has  his  for- 
tune to  make.  If  you  are  wise,  you  have  only 
to  eiyoy  yours." 

Unluckily  for  Joseph,  he  was  not 
wise  enough  to  consider  his  fortune  as 
made ,  nor  was  Napoleon  always  the 
giver  of  such  judicious  advice.  A 
month  later,  June  2dd,  1795,  Napoleoni 
writes : 

*'  I  am  en^^od  as  general  of  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  West,  but  not  in  the  artillery.  I 
am  ill — ^which  forces  mo  to  take  a  furlough  of 
two  or  three  months.  When  my  health  is  re- 
established, I  shall  see  what  I  can  do." 

"July  19th,  1795.  No  news  from  you  yet, 
though  it  is  more  than  a  month  since  yon  left 
me.  lit  appears  from  this,  that  Joseph  had  paid 
him  a  visit  in  Paris.]  Junot's  servant,  Richard, 
who  went  in  charge  of  my  horses,  has  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Chouans.  twelve  mileft- 
from  Nantes.  Worses  hero  are  aoove  all  price. 
The  one  that  I  gave  to  you  [this  does  not  look 
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Uko  extreme  poverty]  ia  worth  five  times  what 
it  cost  ine;  t«ko  care  of  it.  Junot  is  hero, 
leadinj^  the  life  of  a  iolly  companion,  and 
spending  as  much  as  he  can  or  his  father  s 
money." 

So  much  for  Junot — who  is  repre- 
sented by  his  wife,  in  her  memoirs,  as 
helping  Napoleon  to  live,  by  sharing 
with  him  such  remittances  as  he  ob- 
tained from  home,  through  his  mother; 
and  so  much  for  the  story  of  Napoleon's 
being  deprived  of  his  rank  because  he 
refused  to  serve  in  Vendee.  Now  for 
the  other  story  of  his  vainly  soliciting, 
in  lack  of  some  other  employment,  a 
mission  to  Turkey : 

"  Au^rust  iiOth.  I  am  attached,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  the  topographical  board  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  for  the  direction  of  the 
armies.  I  replace  Carnot  If  I  ask  it,  I  can 
be  sent  to  Turkey,  as  general  of  artillery,  com- 
missioned hy  the  goveruraeut  to  organize  the 
Grand  Seignior's  artillery,  with  a  good  salary, 
and  a  very  flattering  diplomatic  titJo.  1  would 
have  ^ou  appointed  consul,  and  Villeneuve 
(married  to  a  sister  of  Joseph's  wife]  accom- 
pany mo  as  engineer ;  you  finy  M.  Dauthome 
Jmarricd  to  another  of  the  demoiselles  Clary] 
IS  there  already ;  therefore,  before  a  month  is 
over,  I  should  arrive  in  Genoa,  we  should  go 
together  to  Leghorn,  where  we  should  embark ; 
considering  all  this,  will  you  purchase  an  es- 
tate ?  I  shall  take  with  me  five  or  six  oflBcers. 
I  will  write  you  more  in  detail  tomorrow.  The 
i:«8oiutions  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
appointing  me  director  of  the  armies  and  of  the 
plans  of  the  campaign,  have  been  so  flattering 
to  me,  that  I  fear  that  they  will  not  let  me  go 
to  Turkey ;  we  shall  see.  Continue  to  write  to 
me  as  if  I  were  going  to  Turkey." 

"August  25tb,  1796.  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  business  from  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. At  five  o'clock  I  go  to  the  committee, 
and  work  from  eleven  in  the  evening  till  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning." 

"Sept.  5th.  The  committee  have  decided 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  France 
flaring  the  war.  I  am  to  be  reappointed  to 
the  artillery,  and  I  shall  probably  continue  to 
attend  the  committee." 

"  Sept.  26th.  My  mission  is  talked  of  more 
than  over:  it  would  have  boon  settled  by  this 
time,  if  there  wore  not  so  much  excitement 
here;  4»ut  there  is  now  some  disturbance,  and 
embers  which  may  burst  into  flames.  It  will 
he  over  in  a  few  days." 

How  these  disturbances  ended,  and 
the  result  on  Napoleon's  fortunes,  we 
shall  presently  see.  Meanwhile  we  may 
note  the  flat  contradictions  as  to  Napo- 
leon's position  for  weeks  previous  to 
the  Day  of  the  Sections,  as  exhibited  in 
his  letters  written  at  the  monaent^  and 
as  set  forth  by  the  reoollectioM- years 
afterwards,  of  persons  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  known  the  truth,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  intended  to  tell  it — con- 
tradictions which  form  one,  among  ten 
thousand   other  proofs,   how   slippery 


mere  recollection  is.  What  was  written 
at  the  very  time,  forms  the  best,  and, 
indeed,  only  very  reliable  basis  of  his- 
tory. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  refer- 
ences in  those  letters  to  Napoleon's 
fancy  for  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  De- 
sirfee  Clary,  sister  of  Joseph's  wife,  and 
his  disposition  to  marry  her.  There  is 
every  indication  that  at  this  time  he  was 
decidedly  a  lover,  and  not  being  very 
successful,  rather  a  moping  and  melan- 
choly one.     Thus  he  writes : 

"May  23tl,  1795.  Remember  me  to  your 
wife.  toDeair^o,  and  to  all  your  family." 

"  June  25th,  1 795.  I  will  execute  your  wife's 
commission  immediately.  Desir^  asks  me  for 
my  portrait.  [  Your  in  the  translation,  but  that 
is  wrong;  it  is  mon  in  the  French.]  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  it  nainted.  You  will  give  it  to  her 
if  she  stjll  wishes  for  it ;  if  not,  keep  it  fior 
vourself.  In  whatever  drcumstancos  you  may 
DO  placed  by  fortune,  you  know  well,  my 
friend,  that  ycu  cannot  have  a  better  or  a 
dearer  friend  than  mjrsolf,  or  one  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  for  your  happiness.  life  is  a 
flimsy  dream,  soon  to  be  over.  If  you  ore  go- 
ing away,  and  you  think  it  may  be  for  some 
time,  send  mo  your  portrait;  we  have  lived 
together  for  so  many  years,  so  closely  united, 
that  our  hearts  have  become  one ;  you  best 
know  how  certainly  mine  belongs  to  yon. 
While  I  write  these  lines,  I  feel  an  cmc^on 
which  I  have  seldom  experienced.  I  fear  it 
will  be  long  before  we  snail  see  each  other 
again,  and  I  can  write  no  more." 

The  above  letter  was  written  to  Jo- 
seph; but  it  has  much  the  sound  of 
being  meant  in  part,  at  least,  for  Ma- 
demoiselle Clary.  Napoleon's  great 
anxiety  to  buy  an  estate  for  his  brother 
near  Paris,  was,  perhaps,  partly  prompt- 
ed by  his  desire  to  get  that  lady  near 
him.  Possibly  the  sickness  that  pre- 
vented him  from  joining  the  army  of 
the  West,  was  partly  love-sickness,  and 
unwillingness  to  leave  Paris  till  this 
matter  was  settled.     He  writes  : 

"July  7th,  1795.  I  have  had  no  news  of 
you  since  you  went  [Joseph,  to  be  nearer 
Corsica,  had  recentljr  gone  to  Genoa,  where  he 
had  been  joined  by  his  wife  and  her  sister.]  To 
roach  Genoa  the  river  Lethe  must  be  crowed 
— for  since  she  has  been  there  Desirde  irrites 
me  no  longer.'' 

"July  18th,  1795.  Luxury,  pleasure,  and 
the  arts  are  reviving  here  in  a  wonderful  mou 
ner.  Yesterday  they  acted  Ph^dre  at  the 
opera-house,  for  the  benefit  of  a  former 
actress;  the  crowd  was  immense  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  although  the  prices 
were  trebled.  Equipages  and  dandies  are  re- 
appearing, or  rather  they  remember  their 
period  of  eclipse  only  as  a  long  dream.  Li- 
braries are  formed,  and  wo  have  lecture!  on 
history,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  etc 
We  have  heaped  together  here  all  that  can 
make  life  amusing.    Kcfloction  is  baushed. 
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How  is  it  possible  to  see  tho  dark  side  of 
thintrs,  when  tho  mind  is  conafnufly  whirled 
abt)ut  in  this  piddy  vortex  ?  Women  go  every- 
where— to  the  theatres,  to  tho  public  walks, 
to  the  public  libraries;  yon  find  beauties  in 
the  philosopher's  study:  here,  more  than  in 
any  olher  countrv,  do  women  claim  to  hold 
tho  helm.  Indeed,  all  tho  men  are  mud  about 
thom  ;  they  think  only  of  thom,  and  live  only 
for  and  throuj^h  them.  A  woman  dees  not 
know  her  value,  or  tho  extent  of  her  empire, 
till  she  has  spent  six  months  in  Paris." 

"July  19th.  No  letter  from  you  yet.  I 
have  not  hoard,  either,  from  Dot»ir6e,  since  she 
has  been  in  Cronoa.  You  will  make  use,  I 
suppose,  of  your  visit  to  Genoa,  to  send  homo 
our  plnte  and  valuables,  I  long  to  hear  from 
vou,  and  for  tidings  of  all  your  circle.  Love 
\o  )our  wife,  whom  1  desire  earnestly  to  meet 
in  Paris,  whore  lifo  is  much  happier  than  at 
G*»noa.  This  is  the  place  where  an  honest  and 
prudent  man,  wha  onrea  only  for  his  friends, 
may  live  just  as  hcliko:*— in  perfect  freedom." 

'*' July  *'5th.  I  am  appointed  general  in  tho 
army  of  the  We^t,  but  my  illnens  kcops  me 
here.  I  expect  nioro  detailed  accounts  from 
you.  I  suppose  thnt  you  purposely  avoid  tell- 
mg  me  anything  of  Desiroe.  1  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  still  alive.  Vour  letters  are  very 
dry ;  you  are  so  prudent  and  hwionic  that  you 
tell  mo  nothing.  When  will  you  rorurn  ?  Grood- 
by,  mv  dear  friend;  heillh, gaycty,  happine*J, 
and  pkiisure  to  you.  1  have  sent  you  letters 
fro.n  Mfiriette,  Freron,  and  Birras,  introducing 
you  to  tho  chariT^  dea  affaires  of  the  republic. 

"July  3  Ith,  I7l)j.  -You  will  receive  with  this 
letter  tho  passport  you  asked  for.  To  nioiTow 
you  will  have  a  letter  fro  n  the  Com.nitteo  of 
Foreign  Aft'airs  to  our  minister  in  Genoa;  ho 
is  Ofikod  to  give  you  all  tho  help  that  you  may 
want,  I  suppose  that  when  vou  wish  to  re- 
turn, you  will  let  mo  know.  You  will  proba- 
bly be  made  a  consul* in  Italy.  If  I  go  to  Nice 
[ho  had  intimated  in  a  previous  letter  that  he 
might  be  re  appointed  to  a  connntnd  in  the 
nrmv  of  tho  Alps]  we  shall  meet,  and  Desireo 
iikowiso.  This  great  nation  gives  it-^elt*  up  to 
plea-iure — balls,  theatres,  women  (and  ours  are 
the  finest  in  the  world),  arc  the  j^re  it  business  ^ 
of  life.  E  ise,  luxury,  fishion  hive  all  reap- 
peared ;  tho  Iteign  of  Terror  is  remembered 
only  OS  a  dream. ' 

"  Aug.  1st.  You  never  tell  mo  nnvthing  of 
MadenMisolle  Eugenie,  nor  of  the  chddren  that 
you  ought  to  bo  expeciing;  you  are  strangely 
forgetful  of  yuur  duty  iti  that  res;>eet.  Pray 
let  us  have  a  little  nephew.  You  must  make  a 
beginning.  Julie  would  make  an  excellent 
mother;  you  <leprive  ho.*  »»r  the  greiii^t  hap- 
piness of  life — nur.-iing,  and  br  nging  up  one's 
chihlren.  What  are  you  d<»ing  al  Genoa? 
What  is  said  there.'  How  are  ym  amusing 
yourself?  I  should  think  tint  it  umst  bo  a  very 
different  place  fnini  thin,  wu.eii  is  tho  centre 
of  science,  pleasure,  art,  and  eiv  I  liberty.  A 
new  play  was  aciel  to-day,  ea:iiled  Fabius;  I 
will  send  it  to  you  when  .i  is  piiii'ed.  Adi<!U, 
my  dear  friend ;  I  wish  you  h  ij>piiie.-s,  free- 
dom from  C4ire,  c our  igo,  iind  iViendsiiip.  My 
compliments  to  Julie,  and  say  so.uethmg  to 
the  silent  lady." 

"Aug.  9ili,  I  have  received  t  letter  from 
Dedir6o,  which  seems  to  be  \»ry  old;  you 
never  told  \*\  it.  We  get  on  v(  i y  well  here, 
and  are  very  hti>))y.  1.  appe.i.--^  ms  if  every 
one  wanted  To  uiiKc  up  lor  pis  sii  tie  rings,  and 
Uie  uueerlainly   it  the  I'attue  pr-  inptb  people 


to  eigoy  unsparingly  the  present,  Good-by. 
my  dear  friend;  be  cautious  as  to  the  futuro. 
and  satisfied  with  the  present ;  bo  gay ;  learn 
to  amuse  yourself.  As  for  me,  I  am  happy.  I 
onlv  want  to  find  myself  on  Uie  battlo-neld ;  a 
soldier  must  win  laurels,  or  perish  gloriously." 

"  Aug.  VZi\k.  Let  me  often  hear  from  you. 
You  contrive  never  to  tell  me  anything ;  you 
keep  me  so  ill-informed,  tliat  I  know  not 
whether  to  decide  upon  going  to  the  south  or 
the  north.  Is  it  a  want  of  tact,  or  of  interest 
on  your  part  ?  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
doubt  either  vour  intelligeuce  or  affection. 
This  town  is  always  the  same— always  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  devoted  to  women,  to  tho  tnea 
tres.  balls,  tho  public  walks,  and  the  artists 
studios. 

"Fosch  [their  mother's  half-brother,  not 
many  years  older  than  Joseph  and  Napoleon 
— afterwards  cardinal]  seems  to  wish  to  return 
to  Corsica,  afler  the  peace;  ho  is  always  the 
same,  living  in  the  future,  sending  me  letters 
of  six  pages  about  some  subtilty  no  broader 
than  a  needle's  point ;  the  present  is  no  more 
to  him  than  tho  past ;  the  future  is  everything. 
As  for  me,  little  attached  to  lifo,  contemplating 
it  without  much  solicitude,  constantly  in  the 
state  of  mind  m  which  one  is  on  \he  eve  of  the 
day  before  a  battle — feeling  that  while  death 
is  always  amongst  us,  to  put  an  end  to  all. 
anxietv  is  folly;  everything  joins  to  make  me 
defy  fortune  and  fate.  In  time,  I  shall  not 
get  out  of  the  way  when  a  carriage  crosses.  I 
sometimes  wonder  at  my  own  state  of  mind. 
It  is  the  result  of  what  1  have  soon,  and  what 
I  have  risked.    Good-by,  dear  Joseph." 

"Sept.  3d.  The  estate  nine  leagues  from 
Paris,  which  I  thought  of  buying  for  you,  was 
sold  yestenlav,  I  had  madie  up  my  uiind  to 
pfive  1 .50<),(K)(J  froncs  for  it,  fin  assignnts,  that 
is,  worth  about  thirty  for  one]  but.  strange  to 
say,  it  went  for  3,000,000," 

"  Sept.  5th.  National  property,  and  confis- 
coted  estates  are  not  dear,  but  those  belonging 
to  individuals  go  for  extravagant  prices.  If  I 
stay  here  (in  an  extract  from  this  letter,  already 
given,  he  had  announced  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  that  he  oould  not  be  spared  to  go 
to  Turkey,  but  must  remain  in  France  during 
the  war]  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  fool 
enough  to  marry.  I  wish  for  a  ivivr  words 
from  vou  on  the  subiect.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  speak  to  Eugenie's  brothor.  Let 
me  know  the  result,  and  all  shall  be  settled." 

*'  Sept.  6th.  There  is  no  fear  for  the  consti- 
tution ;  [the  directorial  constitution  of  the 
year  3]  it  will  be  accepted  unanimously  ;  the 
only  cause  of  alarm  is  the^  decree  retainin|r 
two-thirds  of  the  convention.  I  shall  remain 
in  Paris,  chi^y  on  your  business.  Whatevei* 
happens,  you  need  fear  nothing  for  me;  all 
honest  people  are  my  friends,  to  whatever 
party  they  may  belong.  [This  refers  to  the 
royalist  reaction,  already  referred  to  in  some 
of  the  previous  letters,  and  the  agitation  in 
Paris,  that  led.  shortly  after,  to  tho  day  of  the 
Sections.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that 
throughout  this  entire  correspondence.  Napo- 
leon always  assumes  that  nil  "  honest  men" 
are  his  friends,  and  that  all  his  enemies  are 
rascals  ]  Continue  to  write  to  me  fully ;  tell 
me  your  plans :  manage  my  business  so  that 
my  absence  may  not  interfere  with  my  wishes. 
I  am  writing  to  your  wife. 

"  You  know  well  that  I  only  live  to  give 
pleasure  to  my  friends.  If  my  wishes  are  re- 
warded by  the  good  fortune  which  has  yet 
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neter  Jaikd  me,  I  »hall  be  able  to  make  ^ou 
hnppy,  and  to  fulfill  all  yoar  wishes. 

**  1  shall  have  three  horses  to-morrow,  whidi 
will  enable  me  to  drive  about  a  little,  and  get 
throuffh  all  mj  businof s. 

"  Adieu,  dear  Joseph ;  amnse  yourself;  all 

foes  on  well ;  bo  gay :  think  of  my  affairs,  for 
am  fool  onongh  to  wish  to  keep  house.  As 
you  ore  not  here,  and  are  determined  to  re- 
main abroad,  the  affair  with  Eugenie  must 
either  be  concluded,  or  broken  off.  I  wait 
impatiently." 

•*  Sept.  8.  I  wrote  yesterday  to  your  wife, 
dear  Joseph ;  she  must  have  received  my  let- 
ter. Some  of  the  sections  in  Paris  are  disturbed 
by  the  spirit  of  insurrection  :  it  is  the  work  of 
some  aristocrats,  who  wish  to  profit  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  patriots,  drive  them  away, 
and  raise  the  banner  of  counter-revolution. 
But  the  real  patriots — ^the  whole  Convention, 
and  the  armies,  are  here  to  defend  our  country 
and  our  libertpr.  Nothine  will  come  of  it  All 
is  well  and  quiet  here.  The  partial  excitement 
is  not  much  attended  to.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
future  but  what  is  aj^reeable.  Were  it  other- 
wise, one  must  live  m  the  present.  A  brave 
man  despises  the  future." 

'*  Sept  18th.  The  government  [the  Direc- 
tory) will  be  appointed  ioMnediatcly.  The 
deetmies  of  France  appear  to  be  secure ;  one 
of  the  primary  assemblies  amused  us  by  ask- 
ing for  a  king." 

**  Oct.  6, 1795.— Vendemaire,  Paris,  night  of 
the  13ai-14th,2  in  the  momine.  At  last,  all  is 
over ;  my  first  impulse  is  to  think  of  you,  and 
to  tell  you  my  news.  The  royalists,  organized 
in  their  sections,  became  every  day  more  inso- 
lent The  Convention  ordered  the  section 
Lepelletier  to  be  disarmed.  It  repulsed  the 
troops.  Menou,  who  was  in  command,  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  us.  He  was  instantly  super- 
seded. The  Convention  appointed  Barras  to 
command  the  military  force;  the  committee 
appointed  mo  second  m  command.  Wo  made 
our  dispositions ,  the  enem^  marched  to  attack 
us,  in  the  Tuilerios.  We  killed  many  of  them ; 
they  killed  thirty  of  our  men,  and  wounded 
lizty.  We  have  disarmed  the  sections,  and  all 
is  quiet    As  usual,  I  am  not  wounded. 

*'  P.  S.  Fortune  favors  me.  My  rcepeoLs  to 
Eugenie  and  to  Julie." 

"  Oct.  9th.  The  newspapers  will  have  told 
you  all  that  concerns  me.  1  have  been  ap- 
pointed, by  decree,  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  interior." 

"  Oct  18th.  I  am  ^neral  of  division  in  the 
artillery,  and  second  m  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior.  Barras  is  commandcr-inchict 
One  Billon,  who,  I  am  told,  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  has  proposed  for  Paulette  [Pauline, 
their  second  sister].  He  has  nothing.  I  have 
written  to  tell  mamma  that  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  I  will  learn  more  about  him  to- 
day.'" 

**  Nov.  1st  It  is  already  more  than  a  week 
since  I  was  appointed  oommander-in-chief  of 
the  array  #f  the  interior." 

"  Nov.  9ih.  My  intervals  of  leisure  are  so 
short,  that  I  can  write  to  you  only  a  line ;  but 
Feschj  whom  I  have  desired  to  write  to  you, 
is  to  give  you  all  the  information  that  may  in- 
terest you." 

"Lucien  is  appointed  oommissary  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhmc.  Louis  is  with  me ;  he  is 
writmg  to  you,  I  believe.  Good-by,  dear 
J6s«pn.  Give  my  love  to  your  wife,  and 
Uesuree. 


t 


Of  Luoien  lie  had  written  : 

**  Jane  23d.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  find  « 
place  for  hioL"  **  July  30th.  Lucien  has  con- 
trived to  get  himself  arrested ;  a  courier,  who 
starts  to-morrow,  carries  an  order  from  the 
committee  of  public  safety  to  sot  him  at  liber- 
ty. [Lucien,  who  had  meanwhile  been  residing, 
as  a  commissary  of  military  supplies,  at  w. 
Maximin,  near  Marseilles,  where  ne  had  mar- 
ried, gives  (in  his  memoirs)  an  account  of  this 
arrest  of  his  through  the  growing  influence,  as 
he  says,  of  the  counter-revolutionary  party.]  I 
shall  write  to  Madame  Iscard,  to  desire  her  to 

S've  Luoien  some  money.  I  will  find  a  pljsce 
rhim  in  Paris,  before  I  go."  "Sept  aGth. 
Lucien  is  on  his  way  hither ;  if  I  am  still  here, 
I  will  try  to  be  of  use  to  him."  "  Oct  9th. 
Lucien  is  to  accompany  Freron,  who  starts 
this  evening  for  Marseilles."  "Oct  18th. 
Freron,  who  is  at  Marseilles,  will  help  Lu- 
cien." 

The  following  quotations  show  the 
interest  which  ho  took  in  Louis,  the 
fourth  brother : 

**  June  24th.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
a  place'  for  Louis  in  a  regiment  of  artillery. 
As  he,  however,  is  only  sixteen,  I  shall  seiul 
him  to  ChAlons,  where  he  will  pass  his  exami> 
nation,  and  become  an  ofiicer  in  a  year's 
time." 

"July  19tb.  Louis  has  been  five  or  six 
days  at  Ch&lons  sur  Mame ;  he  will  make  bim- 
seu  a  man  there.  He  ik  well  inclined ;  he  is 
learning  mathematics,  fortification  and  fen- 
cing." 

"  Aug.  Ist  Loub  is  at  Ch&lons,  where  he  m 
hard  ot  work.    1  am  well  pleased  with  him." 

"  Sept  6.  I  am  pleaBcd  with  Louis ;  he  an 
swers  my  expectations  i  he  is  good,  and  of  my 
own  making;  ardor,  talent,  health,  abifity, 
punctuality,  and  kindness— he  has  evckything. 
Write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting 
for  him  to  send  ^ou  his  first  drawing,  that  you 
may  judge  of  his  progress,  and  that  you  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  keep  his  promise  to  write, 
as  well  as  Junot  does,  oefore  the  end  of  the 
month." 

We  return  now  to  the  regular  oourse 
of  the  correspondence : 

"  Nov.  17th.  I  hear  from  you  very  rardy ; 
you  must  not,  however,  be  severe  with  mo; 
you  know  that  my  duties,  and  the  constant  ex- 
citement in  which  I  live,  prevent  my  writing 
to  you  regularly;  but  Keach  ought  to  do  so 
every  day. 

"  Our  family  is  in  want  of  nothing.  I  have 
sent  them  money,  assignats,  etc.  I  shall,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  send  for  our  family.  Give  me 
more  detailed  accounts  of  yourself,  of  your 
wife,  and  of  Eugenie.  Adieu,  dear  Joseph. 
The  only  want  I  feel,  is  of  your  society.  If 
your  wife  were  not  expecting  her  confinement, 
I  would  try  to  persuade  you  to  pay  Paris  a 
visit  shortly." 

"  Dec.  3l8t.  You  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
our  family ;  they  arc  well  provided  with  eyery- 
thing ;  Jerome  [Uie  youngest  brotherl  arrived 
yesterday  with  General  Augercau.  I  am  go- 
ing to  send  him  to  a  school  whore  he  wiU  do 
well 

**  You  wUl  soon  be  a  consul.  Don't  be  un- 
easy.   If  you  are  tired  of  Genoa,  I  see  uo  ob- 
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lectiou  to  your  oomiDg  to  Paris.  I  can  give 
you  an  apartment,  a  table,  and  a  carriage. 
Orsou  goes  the  day"  after  to-morrow.  He  takes 
Genoa  on  his  way^  and  carries  some  presents 
from  mo  to  your  wife.  If  you  do  not  want  a 
consulship,  come  hither.  You  shall  choose 
your  place." 

♦♦Jan.  11th,  1796.  Ttie  multiplicity  and  the 
importance  of  my  business  prevent  my  writing 
to  you  frequently.  I  am  happy  and  contented! 
I  have  sent  to  our  family  from  50,000  to  60,000 
francs,  in  monev,  assi^nats,  and  things.  I 
oontinue  satisfiea  with  Louis.  He  is  my  aide* 
de-camp  capitaine.  Marmont  and  Junot  are 
my  two  aides-decamp  che&  de bataillon.  Je- 
rome is  at  school,  learning  Latin,  mathematics, 
drawing,  music,  etc. 

♦♦  I  see  no  otyection  to  Pauletto's  marriage, 
if  he  [General  Le  Clerc,  perhaps,  whom  Pau- 
line married  shortly  after]  is  ricn. 

*♦  Adieu.  Nothing  can  diminish  the  interest 
which  I  take  in  all  that  may  please  you.  Kind 
remembrances  to  Julie." 

No  remembrances  are  sent  in  this 
letter  to  Eusenie.  The  last  mention  of 
her  is  in  the  letter,  given  above,  of 
Nov.  17th.  If,  after  keeping  him  dan- 
gling so  long,  either  in  a  spirit  of  coquet- 
ry, or  because  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not 
like,  she  enjoyed  the  glory  and  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  Italy  a  flat  refusal,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  long  droop  under  it ;  for 
on  the  9th  of  March  following  he  was 
married  to  Josephine.  The  Duchess 
of  Abrantes  (Madame  Junot,  whom 
Napoleon  mentions  in  a  letter  of  August 
12th  as  ''the  young  lady  of  the  little 
flaxen  wi^,"  and  as  talking  much  gf 
Joseph)  msists,  in  her  memoirs,  that 
Napoleon,  shortly  before  his  engage- 
ment with  Josephine,  offered  himself 
to  her  mother,  Madame  Permont — who 
had  just  become  a  widow — an  old  ^end 
and  sc'hool  companion  of  Napoleon's 
mother,  and  herself  the  mother  of 
a  large  family,  including  a  son  of  full 
Bonaparte's  age.  The  duchess  says 
she  had  frequently  heard  this  story 
from  her  mother,  who  represented  her- 
self as  having  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  this  importunate  young 
snitor.  T)iere  are  three  or  four  brief 
references  in  these  letters  to  the  Per- 
mont family,  and  in  one  of  Oct.  18th, 
Napoleon  speaks  of  Madame  Permont 
as  having  just  lost  her  husband.  How 
much  credit  is  to  be  given  to  that  lady's 
boasts,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide, 
remarking  only  that  this  is  a  subject  as 
to  which  some  ladies  are  apt  to  amplify 
a  little.  At  all  events,  it  is  plain,  from 
Napoleon's  speedy  marriage  to  Joseph- 
ine, that  neither  coy  maiden  nor  cruel 


widow  was  able  long  to  keep  him  a 
bachelor. 

The  last  letter  of  this  collection, 
prior  to  Napoleon's  taking  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  displays  the 
same  zeal  shown  in  others  already 
quoted,  and  actively  exhibited  through 
tlie  whole  correspondence,  to  feather 
the  nests  of  •*  our  family,"  by  quarter- 
ing them  on  the  public.  In  ad^tion  to 
what  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  he  had 
already  got  Villeneuve,  Joseph's  bro- 
ther-in-law, struck  from  the  list  of 
emigrants,  and  had  promised,  when  the 
storm  was  over,  to  have  him  appointed 
chef  de  battailon  of  engineers. 

"  Paris,  Feb.  17th.  You  will  certainly  have 
the  first  consulship  that  suits  you.  In  the 
meantime,  keep  house  for  yourself  in  Genoa. 
Haticetti,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  the  goy- 
emment  with  the  army,  and  Chauvet,  who  is 
conmiissary  ^neral,  will  employ  you  at  Genoa, 
BO  as  to  render  your  residence  there  neither 
expensive  nor  useless. 

"  Lucien  starts  to-morrow  for  the  am^  of 
the  north :  he  is  made  a  commissariat  officer. 
Pamolino  is  here  in  the  commissari  at  Omano 
is  lieutenant  in  the  Legion  of  Police.  [These 
two  persons  were  maternal  relations  of  the 
BonapartesJ  Our  family  is  provided  for. 
I  have  sent  to  them  evervthing  that  they  <jan 
want  Fesch  will  be  well  placed  here.  Sali- 
cetti  will  be  zealous  in  your  service.  He  hat 
been  much  pleased  wim  me.  I  wish  you  to 
remain  at  Ghenoaj  unless  he  employs  you  at 
Leffhom.  All  this  is  only  provisional.  You 
will  soon  be  a  consul.  Nothing  can  exceed  my 
anxiety  to  make  you  happy  in  all  respects." 

The  following  letters,  written  while 
Bonaparte  commanded  the  army  of 
Italy— during  which  period  he  wrote 
some  very  araent  love  letters  to  Joseph- 
ine, published  many  years  ago  by  her 
dauenter  Hortense — throw  further  light 
on  ue  subject  of  his  family  relations : 

"Mflan,  Mav  14th,  1796.  All  goes  well. 
Prav  arrange  Faulette's  affaire.  I  do  not  in- 
tena  Freron  to  marry  her.  Toll  her  so,  and  let 
him  know  it,  too.  We  are  masters  of  all  Lom- 
bardy.  Adieu,  my  dear  Joseph ;  give  me  news 
of  my  wife.  I  hear  that  she  is  ill,  which  Avrings 
my  heart" 

*'  Verona,  Aug.  26th,  1796.  I  am  anxious  for 
regular  news  from  Corsica,  and  to  know  the 
state  of  Ajaccio.  [Joseph  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  Corsica.]  My 
health  is  fair.    Nothing  new  in  the  army." 

♦'  Milan,  Dec.  10th,  1796.  We  have  made 
peace  with  Parma.  I  expect  every  day  to  hear 
that  you  are  the  minister  there.  Come  back  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Mix  yourself  up  little  or  not 
at  all  with  Corsican  politics.  Arrange  our 
domestic  affairs.  Let  our  house  be  in  a  habit- 
able state,  such  as  it  was,  adding  to  it  the 
Siartment  of  Ignatio^  and  do  the  httle  thingt 
at  are  necessary  to  unprove  the  street 

**  I  expect  Fesch  and  Paulette  at  Milan  in  a 
fortnight.  As  you  return  by  Milan,  settle  the 
BcmMiniato  business."    [San  Miniato  was  the 
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name  of  an  estate  near  Florence,  to  which  the 
Bonaparte  family  hntl  some  clHirai*.] 

"  Milan,  Nov.  12th.  General  Duphot  wiU 
f^ive  you  this  letter.  I  recommend  him  to  you 
as  an  excellent  man.  He  will  talk  to  you 
about  the  marria'je  which  he  wishes  to  make 
with  your  sister- in  law  (Dosir^).  It  will,  I 
think,  be  a  good  match  for  her.  He  U  a  distin- 
gulshod  officer." 

Napoleon  was  more  successful  as  an 
agent  than  bh  principal.  Desirce  was 
contracted  to  General  Duphot,  but  be- 
fore the  marriage  took  place,  he  was 
killed  in  a  tumult  at  Rome,  where  Jo- 
seph was  then  ambassador.  The  next 
year  Desiree  married  Greneral  Bema- 
dotte,  and  became  ultimately  ^ueen  of 
Sweden,  a  more  permanent,  if  not  so 
splendid,  tiirone  than  any  to  which  mar- 
riage to  a  Bonaparte  would  have 
raised  her.  The  letters  which  follow 
were  written  during  the  expedition  to 
Egypt: 

"  Headquarters  on  board  I'Orient,  Toulon 
Roads,  May  19th,  1793.  We  are  just  setting 
swL  I  stuiU  not  touch  at  Ajaecio.  If  Lucion 
is  not  elected  deputy,  he  may  come  hither. 
[Lucien  was  elected,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished in  the  council  of  500.]  He  will  always 
find  opportunities  here.  A  frigate  sails  in  a 
fortuipht.  1  hope  you  have  bought  Rise;  I 
should  like  you  to  add  to  it  one  of  the  two  es- 
tatas  near  Roche,  in  Berry,  which  you  proposed 
to  mo.  and  which  I  saw  on  my  road,  of  the 
probable  value  of  300.000  or  400,000  francs.  I 
should  prefer  that  of  M.  de  Montigny,  which  I 
looked  at  four  years  ago  for  you.  Inquire  if 
the  title  is  safe,  and  write  to  Junot's  father 
about  one  or  the  other.  One  of  these,  with 
Rise,  will  do.'* 

*' Headqunrters  on  board  TOricnt,  May 
25th,  1798.  We  have  jomed  the  convoy  from 
Genoa.  Wo  have  had  good  and  bad  weather, 
'  and  calms.  We  are  going  on  steadily  for  Elba. 
This  evening  we  pass  Bastia ;  I  was  not  sick 
on  the  open  sea ;  pray  tell  me  about  my  af- 
faire; I  sent  to  you  instructions  from  Toulon. 

"  P.  S.  My  wife  will  wait  in  Toulon,  till  she 
hears  wo  have  passed  Sicily ;  then  she  goes  to 
a  watering  place." 

"  Headquarters  on  board  I'Orient,  May 
25th,  1798.  The  convoy  from  Civita  Vecchia 
IB  joining  us.  That  from  Aiaccio  joined  us 
yesterday.  We  are  in  full  sail  for  our  destina- 
tion. I  am  well.  All  goes  on  well  here.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  that  you  have  settled  my  little 
aflFuirs  about  Rise,  and  in  Burgundy." 

"  Ileadquoi-ters,  Malta,  May  29th,  1798. 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  is  going  to  Paris; 
ho  was  unwell.  1  use  him  to  carry  parcels  and 
flags.  I  hoar  nothing  from  you  about  Rise  and 
Burgundy.  /  icrite  to  my  wife  to  come  otU  to 
me.  Be  'kind  to  her  if  she  is  near  you.  My 
health  is  good.  Malta  cost  me  a  cannonade 
of  two  davH :  it  is  the  strongest  place  in  Europe. 
1  leave  Vnub«/H  there.  I  did  not  touch  at 
Corsica.  I  have  had  no  French  news  now  for 
a  mouth." 

"  Cairo,  July  25th,  1795.  You  will  see  in 
the  newspapers  the  result  of  our  battles,  and 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  where  we  found  resist* 
ance  enough  to  add  a  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  this 
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ftrmv.  Egynt  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
wori  for  wheat,  rice,  and  pulse.  Nothing 
can  be  more  barbarous.  There  is  no  money 
even  to  pay  the  troops.  I  may  be  in  France 
in  two  months-  I  recommend  my  iutereata  to 
you.  /  have  much  domentic  dittresg.  Your 
frictid»kip  is  very  dear  to  me-  To  beeomr  a 
misanthrope  I  have  only  to  lose  it,  and  find 
that  you  betray  me.  That  very  different  fed- 
ings  towards  the  same  jtcrson  should  be  united 
in  otic  heart  is  very  pat  nfuL 

"  Let  me  have,  on  my  arrival,  a  villa  near 
Paris,  or  in  Burgund)^.  1  intend  to  shut  my- 
self up  there  for  the  winter.  /  am  tired  of  hu- 
man nature.  I  want  solUnde  and  isolation. 
Greatnesnfatigites  me.  Feeling  is  dried  up. 
At  twenty  nine  glory  has  become  flat.  I  have 
exhausted  everything.  I  have  no  refuge  but 
pure  selfishness.  I  shaU  return  to  my  house, 
and  let  no  one  else  occupy  it.  I  have  not  more 
than  enough  to  live  upon. 

[Napoleon  stated,  at  St.  Helena,  that  he 
brought  from  Italy  only  three  hundred  thon- 
sand  francs.  According  to  Bourrienne— and 
these  letters  go  to  confirm  his  statement— it 
was  not  less  than  three  miUions;  a  fortune 
whieii  was  not  increased  during  the  expedidon 
to  Egypt  That  country  he  left  a  poorer  man 
than  when  he  entered  it.] 

*^Adieu,  my  only  friend.  I  have  never  beat 
unjust  to  you,  as  you  must  admit,  though  I 
may  have  wished  to  be  so.  You  understand 
me.    Love  to  your  wife  and  to  Jerome." 

This  letter,  or  rather  a  duplicate  of 
it,  was  intercepted  by  the  English  and 
publi.shed  in  the  newspapers ;  with  the 
omission,  however,  of  tlose  passages 
of  a  private  and  personal  nature,  placed 
above  in  italics.  Bourrienne  gives  it 
as  printed  by  the  English,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, with  a  testimony  to  its  lAitben- 
ticity,  and  a  statement  that  he  saw 
Napoleon  write  it,  and  that  it  was  read 
to  him  at  the  time.  As  now  printed  in 
full,  it  amply  confirms  what  is  stated 
by  Bourrienne,  as  to  Bonaparte^a  suf- 
ferings, in  Egypt,  from  jealousy  of  hia 
wife,  of  the  effect  of  which,  on  Bona- 
parte, he  gives  the  following  account : 

**  Whilst  near  the  walla  of  Meseoodiah,  on 
our  way  to  El  Airish,  I  one  day  saw  Bonaparte 
walking  alone  with  Junot,  as  he  was  often  m 
the  habit  of  doing.  I  stood  at  a  little  distMce, 
and  my  eyes,  I  know  not  why,  were  fixed  W 
him  during  the  conversation.  The  ffsncmi 
countenance — which  was  always  pale— had, 
without  my  being  able  to  divine  the  caose, 
become  paler  than  usual  There  was  somfr 
thing  convulsive  in  his  features,  a  wildnees  i? 
his  look,  and  he,  several  tunes,  struck  bj 
head  with  his  hand.  Alter  conversing  witti 
Junot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  quit- 
ted him  and  came  towards  me.  I  never  mw 
him  exhibit  such  an  au-  of  dissatisfaction,  or 
appear  so  much  under  the  influence  of  bobw 
prepossession.  I  advanced  towards  him,  an^ 
as  soon  as  we  met,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  abnxw 
and  angry  tone :  *  So,  I  find,  I  cannot  depcirt 
on  you.  Those  women !  Josephine !  li  yo« 
had  loved  me  you  would,  before  now,  haw 
told  me  all  I  have  heard  from  Junot  ^U«,>*J 
real  friend.     Josophine-and   I  six  hundreo 
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leases  from  her— you  ou^t  to  haro  told  me. 
Josephine! — that  8ho  Rhoiild  hftvo  deceived 
me.  Woe  to  them,  I  will  exterminate  the 
whole  race  of  f«>pa  and  puppies.  As  to  her, 
divorce!  Ye«,  divorce — ^publio  and  open  di- 
vorce. I  must  write.  I  know  all.  It  is  your 
fault — you  ouprht  (o  have  told  me !' 

"  These  energetic  and  broken  exclamations, 
his  disturbed  countenance,  his  altered  voice, 
informed  me  but  too  well  of  the  subiect  of  his 
conversation  with  Junot  I  saw  that  Junot 
had  been  drawn  into  a  culpable  indiscretiou, 
and  that,  if  Josephine  had  committed  any 
faults,  he  had  cruelly  exaggerate<l  them.  My 
situation  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  How- 
ever, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain  my  self- 
possession,  and,  as  soon  as  some  degree  of 
calmness  8ucx*eeded  to  this  first  burst,  I  replied, 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  reports  which  Junot 
might  have  communicated  to  him  :  that,  even 
if  such  roporti<,  often  the  offspring  of  calumny, 
had  reache<l  m^  ears,  and,  if  I  had  consider^ 
it  mv  duty  to  inform  him  of  them,  I  certainly 
would  not  have  selected,  for  that  purpose,  the 
moment  wlicn  ho  was  six  hundred  leagues 
from  France.  I  alno  did  not  conceal  now 
blamablo  Junot's  conduct  appeared  to  me, 
and  how  ungenerous  I  considered  it,  thus 
rashly  to  accuse  a  woman  who  was  not  present 
tojustify  or  defend  herself;  that  it  wos  no  great 
proofof  attafhment  toadd  domestic  uneasiness 
to  the  anxiety  olready  sufficiently  great,  which 
the  situation  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  at  tho 
commencement  of  a  hazardous  enterprise,  oc- 
casionetl  him.  Notwithstanding  these  observa- 
tions, which,  however,  he  listened  to  with  some 
calmness,  tho  word  •  divorce'  still  escaped  his 
lips ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  de- 
gree of  irritation  to  which  he  was  liable  wheu 
anything  pcriously  vexed  him,  to  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  Bonaparte  was  during 
this  painful  scene.  However,  I  kept  my 
ground  I  repeated  what  I  had  soid.  I  beg- 
ged him  to  consider  with  what  facility  tales 
were  fabricated  and  circulated ;  and  tliat  gos- 
sip, such  08  that  which  had  been  reported  to 
him,  was  onlv  the  amusement  of  idle  persons, 
and  deserved  the  contempt  of  strong  minds. 
I  spoke  of  his  glory.  '  My  pl^ry,'  he  said.  *  I 
know  not  what  I  would  give  if  that  which  Ju- 
not has  told  me  should  be  untrue,  so  much  do 
I  love  Josephine !  If  she  be  reiUly  guiltv,  di- 
vorce must  senarate  us  forever.  I  will  not 
submit  to  be  a  laughing-stock  for  all  the  imbe- 
ciles of  Paris.  I  will  write  to  Joseph,  ho  will 
j^et  the  divorce  declared.'  Although  his  irrita- 
tion continued  long,  intervals  occurred  in 
which  he  was  less  excited.  1  seized  one  of 
those  moments  of  comparative  calm,  to  combat 
the  idea  of  divorce  which  seemed  to  possess 
his  mind.  I  rejjresented  to  him,  especially, 
that  it  would  ha  imprudent  to  write  to  his  bro- 
ther with  reference  to  a  communication  which 
was  probably  false.  *  The  letter  might  be  in- 
tercepted ;  it  would  betray  the  feelings  of  irri- 
tation which  dictated  it  As  to  a  divorce,  it 
would  be  time  to  think  of  that  hereafter,  but 
advisedly.'  These  last  words  produced  an 
effect  on  hun  which  I  could  not  have  ventured 
to  hope  for  so  sjwedily.  He  became  tranquil; 
listened  to  me  us  if  lie  had  suddenly  felt  the 
justice  of  my  observations,  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, and  never  returned  to  it,  except  that, 
about  a  fortnight  after,  when  we  were  before 
8t  Jean  d'Acro,  he  expressed  himself  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  Junot,  and  complained  of  tho 
ii^ury  he  had  done  him  by  his  mdiscroet  dis- 


closures, which  he  began  to  regard  as  the  in- 
ventions of  malignity.  I  perceived,  afterwards, 
that  he  never  pardoned  Junot  for  this  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  I  can  state,  almost  with  certainty, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  whyJunot 
was  not  created  a  Marshal  of  France,  like 
many  of  his  comrades,  whom  Bonaparte  had 
loved  lesa.  [He  was  ultimately  made  a  mar- 
shal, though  not  one  of  the  first  eighteen  ere* 
ated  the  day  after  Napoleon  became  Emperor.] 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Josephine,  who  was 
afterwards  informed,  by  Bonaparte,  of  Junot's 
conversation,  did  not  feel  particularly  interest- 
ed in  his  favor." 

Such  is  Bourrienne'a  story;  which, 
however,  is  to  be  received  with  all  the 
large  a]h)wances  essential  in  all  cases 
where  one  undertakes  to  narrate  con- 
versations, and  give  minute  details  from 
memory  of  what  had  happened  some 
thirty  years  before.  The  fact  of  Na- 
poleon's sufferings  from  jealousy  is 
unquestionably  established  by  his  letter 
given  above:  hut  Bourrienne's  state- 
ment as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which 
this  sentiment  was  first  excited  (if  not. 
indeed,  as  to  the  first  person  to  excite 
it),  is  contradicted  by  tlie  irrefragable 
testimony  of  dates. 

The  above  conversation  with  Junot 
is  represented  by  Bourrienne  as  having 
occurred  between  the  11th  and  17th  of 
February,  1799.  on  the  march  from 
Cairo  to  Syria;  whereas,  Napoleon's 
letter  to  Joseph,  emi)hatically  express- 
ing these  very  small  suspicions,  is 
dated  at  Cairo,  July  25th,  1798,  more 
than  six  months  before ;  and  from  the 
letter  dated  Malta,  May  29th,  in  which 
he  mentions  having  written  to  his  wife 
to  come  to  him,  it  seems  probable  that, 
even  at  that  early  penod,  he  had  heard 
some  gossip  about  her.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Hortense,  in  her  collec- 
tion of  Napoleon's  letters  to  Josephine, 
has  published  none  written  during  the 
expedition  to  Etrypt.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Napoleon  was  not  slow  in 
applying  a  remedy — such  as  it  was — to 
his  heart,  wounded  by  suspicions  of 
Joibephine's  fidelity;  for  the  ex-socre- 
tary  informs  us — tnough,  by  his  error  in 
dates  above  pointed  out,  he  fails  to 
connect  the  two  things  together — that 
about  the  middle  of  September,  1798— 
that  is  some  six  weeks  after  the  jealous 
letter  to  Joseph — 

"Napoleon  caused  to  bo  brought,  to  the 
house  of  El  fey  Bey,  half  a  dozen  Asiatic 
women,  whose  beauty  he  had  heard  highly  ex- 
tolled.   However,    tiieir   ungraceful   obesity 


displeased  him  f  Napoleon  never  could  Dut  up 
wiln  fat  women],  and  they  were  immediately 
j: — :^„,.j      A  f — .  j^yg  ftft^r^  iiQ  fgij  violently 

QO  Foures,  the  wife  of  a 
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lieutenant  of  infuitry.  She  wm  verv  pretty, 
and  her  cbanns  were  enhanced  by  the  rarity 
of  seoinfT  a  woman  in  EgyP^  ^^^  ^^  calca- 
lated  to  please  the  eye  of  an  European.  Bona- 
parte en^at^  for  her  a  house  adjoining  tba 
house  of  Elfev  Boy,  which  wo  occupied.  He 
freouently  ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared  there, 
and  I  used  to  go  there  with  him  at  seven 
o'<slock,  and  leave  him  at  nine. 

"  This  connection  soon  became  the  general 
•abject  of  eosaip  at  headquarters.  Through  a 
iechng  of  delicacy  to  M  Foures,  the  general- 
in-chief  gave  him  a  mission  to  the  Directory. 
Ue  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and  the  ship  was 
captured  by  the  English,  who,  being  informed 
of  the  cause  of  his  mission,  were  malicious 
enough  to  send  him  back  to  Egypt,  instead  of 
keeping  him  prisoner.  Bonauarto  wished  to 
have  had  a  child  by  Madame  Fourea,  but  hia 
wbh  was  not  reali^&ed." 

This  incident  in  Napoleon^s  life  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  toe  researches  of 
ois  evangelical  biographer,  the  Rev. 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  who,  near  the  place 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned, 
duty  stigmatizes  the  liaison  between 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton,  but  who 
can  see  in  Napoleon  nothing  but  an 
eminent  friend  of  peace,  and  a  model 
of  purity  and  abnegation  of  self,  worthy 
of  a  Presbyterian,  if  not  of  a  popish 
canonization.  At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon 
argued  ingeniously  in  favor  of  a  plurali- 
ty of  wives,  and  though  rigid,  like  the 
orientals,  in  his  notions  of  female  pro- 
priety, and  little  under  the  influence  of 
a  passion  for  which  perpetual  occupa- 
tion is  a  pretty  certain  antidote,  yet  if 
we  may  believe  the  Duchess  of  Abr^- 
tes,  Madame  Foures  was  by  no  means 
his  only  female  favorite  of  that  particu- 
lar sort  A  certain  M.  Charles  seems 
to  have  been  the  person  fixed  upon  by 

fossip  as  the  favored  lover  of  Josephine. 
*he  name  of  Murat  was  also  mentioned, 
but  as  he  was  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  con- 
tests with  the  Mamaluke  cavalry,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Napoleon's  painful  appre- 
hensions. 

That  Napoleon's  rage  against  Jose- 
phine had  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  en- 
tirely subsided,  previous  to  his  leaving 
Egypt,  may  be  ^thered  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which,  being  without  date, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Memoirs  du  Roi 
Joseph^  and  in  the  English  collection 
translated  from  them  previous  to  the 
one  given  above.  This,  however,  is 
plainly  a  mistake,  since  Louis  Bona- 
parte is  referred  to  in  it,  as  being  in 
France,  and  Louis,  who  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Egypt  as  an  aid-de-camp« 


did  not  leave  that  ooontry  till  Mareb 
1799. 

"  Cairo  (no  date).  Calmahat  has  lOO.OM 
francs  in  my  name^  in  the  Montde  Piet^  Tett 
him  to  invest  the  interest,  and  to  spend  as  littlt 
as  possible.  As  for  my  own  plans,  I  wait  for 
news  from  Constantinople  and  from  Franca 
If  the  Congress  of  Radobtadt  does  not  end,  if 
the  Turks  are  beaten,  we  ought  to  make  peace, 
and  to  use  Egypt  to  obtain  a  brilliant  and  per 
manent  one.  J^e  kind  to  mytcifej  aee  her  sowtt' 
times.  J  befc  Louis  to  give  her  good  advice. 
I  have  received  from  you  only  one  letter  by 
Le  Simple.  I  hope  that  Desir^,  if  she  marriei 
Bemadotte,  will  be  happy.  She  deserves  it 
A  thousand  kisses  to  your  wife  and  Lucien.  I 
send  to  her  a  handsome  shawl.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent womao;  make  her  happy." 

The  shawl  sent,  was  probably  a  Cash- 
mere ;  at  least  Bourrienne  mentions  hav- 
ing sent  from  Eeypt  one  of  that  kind  to 
his  wife,  which  he  boasts  of  as  the  first 
Cashmere  shawl  ever  seen  in  Paris, 
though  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Jo8eph*s  wife  might  have  disputed  that 
glory  with  Madame  Bourrienne. 

The  account  which  Bourrienne  gives 
of  the  final  termination  of  this  affair,  is 
in  sufficient  conformity  to  the  condn- 
sions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  letter. 
That  account  is  as  follows : — premising, 
however,  that  Josephine,  having  heaid 
of  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Toulon,  started 
off  post-haste  from  Paris  to  meet  him, 
but  missed  him,  by  taking  a  different 
route  from  that  by  which  he  was  trar- 
eling  to  Paris ;  of  which  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  Napoleon  arrived 
in  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  found  his  house  closed  and 
nobody  there  to  receive  him — a  sort  of 
damper  upon  his  feelings  as  a  husband 
and  housekeeper,  of  which  nobody  can 
easily  form  an  idea  who  has  not  bad  a 
similar  experience,  and  very  likely,  by 
putting  him  into  ill-humor,  to  rake  open 
the  ashes  of  past  dissatisfactions.  Bour- 
rienne says : 

"The  imprudent  communication  of  Jnoot 
at  the  fountain  of  Messoodiah  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  but  after  the  first  ebullition  of  jealou 
rage,  all  traces  of  that  feeling  had  apparently 
disappeared.  Bonaparte,  however,  was  still 
harassed  by  secret  suspicion ;  and  the  painfid 
impressions  produced  by  Junot,  were  either 
not  entirely  effaced,  or  were  revived  after  our 
arrival  in  Paris.  The  recollection  of  the  pait> 
the  ill-natured  reports  of  his  brothers,  ana  the 
exaggeration  of  facts,  had  irritated  Napoleoa 
to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  he  received  Jo- 
sephine with  Btudiea  coldness,  and  with  an  sir 
of  the  most  cruel  indifferenoe.  He  had  ns 
communication  with  her  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  fre()uently  spoke  to  me  of  sos- 
picions  which  his  imaginati<»i  converted  into 
certainty ;  and  threats  of  divorce  escaped  bii 
lips  with  no  leaa  vehemence  than  when  iv* 
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t  wereoB  the  oonfines  of  Syria.  I  took  upon  me 
the  office  of  conciliator,  which  I  had  before 
diachargcd  with  success.  I  represented  to  him 
the  danf^^ers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pub- 
licity and  scandal  of  such  an  affair ;  and  that 
the  moment  when  his  grand  views  might  pos- 
sibly be  realized,  was  not  the  fit  time  to  enter- 
tain France  and  Europe  with  the  details  of 
adultery.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Hortense  and 
Eoeente,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
Beflection,  seconded  by  his  ardent  affection 
for  Josephine,  brought  about  a  complete  re- 
oonoiliation.  After  mese  three  days  of  conju- 
g^  misunderstandin]^,  their  happiness  was 
neyer  afterwards  disturbed  by  a  similar 
cause." 

It  was,  however,  hj  other  causes. 
Notwithstanding  their  admiration  and 
affection  for  each  other,  Josephine  and 
Napoleon  were  exceedingly  unlike. 
Josephine's  heart  was  quite  too  much 
for  her  head.  Bonaparte's  scheming 
head  was  always  a  great  overbalance 
for  his  natural  goodness  of  heart  Ho 
was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  rigidly 
economical ;  she  was  luxurious  ana  ex- 
cessively extravagant.  **  What  scenes 
have  I  not  witnessed,"  says  Bourrienne, 
**  when  the  moment  for  paying  the  mil- 
liners' bill  arrived !  She  always  kept 
back  one  half  of  their  claims,  and  the 
discovery  of  this  exposed  her  to  new 
reproaches.  How  many  tears  did  she 
ehed  which  mi^ht  have  been  easily 
spared!"  The  hatred  of  Pauline,  and 
of  the  females  generally  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  for  Josephine,  may  be 
readily  understood,  without  supposing 
that  she  gave  by  her  conduct  any  real 
occasion  lor  it ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain,  without  supposing  something 
objectionable  in  her  conduct,  the  strong 
prejudice  against  her,  which  appears  to 
nave  been  entertained  by  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  whose  reputation  for  amiability 
of  character  is  hardly  inferior  to  her 
own. 

Another  great  source  of  domestic  un- 
easiness was,  that  Josephine  failed  to 
bear  Napoleon  any  children — a  misfor- 
tune which  led  finally  to  her  divorce. 

At  St  Helena,  Napoleon,  while  giving 
her  great  credit  in  many  particulars, 
accused  her  of  a  troublesome  and  fool- 
ish jealousy — and  it  would  seem  from 
the  statements  of  Bourrienne,  Jose- 
phine's firm  friend,  though  he  does  not 
conceal  some  of  her  weakness,  not  with- 
out grounds.  Indeed,  Bourrienne  in- 
forms us  that  she  went  so  far  as  to  be 
jealous  of  her  own  daughter,  Hortense, 
and  of  Napoleon's  own  sister,  PauUne, 
wiUi  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it 
beyond   the    malignant   interpretation 


placed  by  some  impudent  scandal-mon- 
gers upon  the  just  and  natural  affection 
which  Napoleon  felt  for  those  two  fas- 
cinating young  women,  of  whom  he 
was  so  near  a  relative. 

Napoleon  also  intimated  at  St  Hele- 
na, that  Josephine,  as  she  could  have  no 
children  of  her  own,  was  desirous  of 
passing  off,  **  by  a  great  political  fraud," 
a  supposititious  child  as  hers,  in  order  to 
furnish  an  heir  to  the  empire.  But  to 
this  story  Bourrienne  eives  no  credit ; 
on  the  olJier  hand,  he  charges  a  similar 
and  even  a  more  obiectionable  proposi- 
tion upon  Lucien,  which  he  makes  Jose- 
phine reject  with  indignation.  But  this 
statement  too,  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  Bourrienne 
exhibits  throughout  his  memoirs  great 
hostility  to  Napoleon's  brothers,  espe- 
cially to  Lucien,  whom,  in  this  connec- 
tion, he  charges  with  a  zeal  for  making 
Napoleon  an  hereditary  ruler,  a  charge 
not  by  any  means  in  accordance  with 
Lucien's  relations  to  Napoleon  after  he 
became  emperor. 

The  following  letter  to  Joseph,  writ- 
ten not  long  after  the  reconciliation  with 
Josephine,  expresses  Napoleon's  opin- 
ion on  certain  points  of  conjugal  duty, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  strongly  in- 
dicates the  antipathy  he  always  ^It  for 
Madame  de  St&el,  whom  he  soon  ban- 
ished from  fParis,  and  made  an  obieofc 
of  petty  persecutions  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity : 

*' March  19th,  1800.  M.  de  Stael  is  in  the 
deepest  poverty,  and  his  wife  gives  dinners 
ana  balls.  If  you  still  visit  her,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  persuade  her  to  make  her  husband  an 
allowance  of  from  1000  to  2000  francs  a  month  1 
Or  have  we  already  reached  the  time  when  not 
only  decency,  but  duties  even  more  saored 
than  thoee  which  unite  parents  and  children, 
may  be  trampled  under  foot,  without  the 
world's  being  scandalized?  Let  us  give 
Madame  de  Stael  the  benefit  of  judging  her 
morals  as  if  she  were  a  man  ;  but  would  a  man 
who  had  inherited  M.  Keeker's  fortune  [M. 
Neoker,  however,  was  still  aUve,  nor  did  he 
die  till  four  years  after],  and  who  bad  long 
eigoved  the  privileges  attached  to  a  distin- 
guished name,  and  who  allowed  his  wife  to 
remain  in  al»ect  poverty,  whilst  he  lived  in 
luxury — would  such  a  man  bo  received  in 
society  V* 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Bonapartes 
were  what  are  called  marrying  people. 
The  early  marriages  of  Joseph  and  Na- 

Eoleon  have  been  already  mentioned* 
lUcien,  too,  had  married  (in  1795}  still 
younger  than  either,  tlie  object  of  his 
choice  being  Mademoiselle  Bo^er,  sister 
of  an  mnkeeper,  at  St.  Maximm,  a  smaU 
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town  a  ft»w  leagues  distant  from  Mar- 
seilles, nt  which  Lacien  had  been  sta- 
tioned ill  August,  179J},  as  an  officer  in 
the  commissariat  department.  Though 
without  birth  or  fortune,  this  young  lady 
had  great  l>eauty  and  amiability,  and 
Lueien  lived  very  happily  with  her,  and 
had  a  daughter  or  two  by  her.  After 
her  death  lie  married,  in  1803,  at  Paris, 
Madame  Jobeitau,  the  widow  of  a  stock- 
broker. Sc-andal  reports  that  he  had 
become  attached  to  and  intimate  with 
her  previous  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  sent  on  the  St.  Domingo 
expedition  (to  be  presently  mentioned), 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  that  Lu- 
eien, immediately  on  news  of  his  death, 
hastened  to  marry  the  charming  widow, 
already  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
mother.  But  Napoleon,  by  this  time 
Consul  for  life,  had  no  longer  any  idea  of 
marrying  for  love.  He  had  little  or  no 
objection  that  Lueien  should  run  away 
with  M.  Jol>ertau*8  wife,  he  himself  hav- 
ing done  the  same  thing  in  Egypt.  But 
for  Lueien  to  make  an  honest  woman  of 
her  by  marriage  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
high-handed  outrage  against  the  dignity 
and  prospects  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Lueien,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  in  which  he  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  orators,  had  greatly 
aided  Napoleon  in  upsetting  the  Direc- 
tory on  the  famous  18th  of  Brumaire, 
and  raising  himself  to  the  head  of  the 
executive  government  as  First  Consul. 
Subsequently  he  served  his  brother  as 
ambassador  to  Spain,  where  he  nego- 
tiated the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.  Jis  a  member  of  the  Tribunate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  senator,  he  had  even 
aided  him  in  becoming  Consul  for  life. 
But  his  opposition  to  Napoleon's  impe- 
rial designs,  and  his  refusal  to  divorce 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  hap- 
pily, in  order  to  form  some  princely  al- 
liance, brought  on  a  quarrel  between 
the  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Lueien,  in  1804,  about  the  time  that 
Napoleon  proclaimed  himself  Emperor, 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  as  a 
private  citizen  during  the  next  six  years, 
surrounded  by  an  increasing  family,  to 
which  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  ia 
which  he  took  great  pleasure.  His 
eldest  son  by  this  second  marriage  was 
Charles  Lueien  Bonaparte,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist,  still  alive,  and  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Canino,  who  afterwards 
manned  Joseph's  second  and  sole  sur- 
viving daughter  and  heiress ;  and  it  was 


to  their  eldest  son  that  Joseph  left  all 
his  papers. 

Nor  was  Napoleon  any  better  pleased 
with  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sis- 
ter, first  known,  while  at  the  school 
of  St.  Cyr,  as  Marianne,  afterwards  as 
Christine,  and,  finally,  as  Eliza.  In  the 
early  dawn  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Bona- 
partcs,  if  not,  indeed,  previously  to  their 
dawning,  she  had,  with  her  mother's 
consent,  but  without  asking  Napoleofi^s, 
married  a  retired  Corsican  officer,  a 
Captain  Bacciochi — a  respectable  man, 
doubtless,  or  he  would  not  have  had  her 
mother's  endorsement — but  who  did  not 
make  up  by  abilities  for  bis  lack  of 
family  and  fortune.  How  much  Napo- 
leon was  displeased  with  this  marriage 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  (rf 
his  sister's,  given  by  Bourrionne : 

"Ajaccio,  Aug.  6th,  1797. 

♦*  General  :— Suffer  me  to  writ©  to  yoii, 
and  to  call  you  bv  the  name  of  brother. 

''  My  first  child  was  bom  at  a  time  when 
you  were  much  incensed  against  us.  I  trust 
sho  may  soon  caress  you,  and  so  make  yon 
forgot  the  pain  my  marriage  has  occaidonod 
you.  My  second  child  was  still  born.  Obhged 
to  quit  Taru  by  your  order,  I  miscarried  in 
Germany.  In  a  month's  tune  I  hope  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  nephew.  A  favorable  tuno 
and  other  circumstances  incline  me  to  hope 
my  next  will  be  a  boVj  and  1  promise  you  I 
will  moke  a  soldier  of  him ;  but  1  wish  him  to 


bear  your  name,  and  that  vou  should  be  hia 
godfather.  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  your 
sister's  request    Will  you  send,  for  this  pur- 


pose, your  power  pf  attorney  to  Bacciochi,  or 
whomsover  you  think  fit  ?  I  myself  will  be 
the  godmother.  I  shall  expect,  with  imi>atienco, 
your  consent. 

"Because  we  are  poor,  let  that  not  caixB« 
you  to  despise  us ;  for  after  all  you  are  our 
brother;  mine  are  the  only  children  that  call 
you  uncle,  and  we  all  love  you  more  than  we 
do  the  favors  of  fortune.  Perhaps  I  may  one 
day  succeed  in  convincing  you  of  the  love  I 
boar  you.  * 

**  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Christine  Bonaparte." 

**  P.  S.  Do  not  foil  to  remember  me  to  your 
wife,  whom  I  strongly  desire  t(»  be  acquamted 
with.  They  told  me  at  Paris  I  was  very  like 
her.  If  you  recollect  my  features,  you  can 
judge." 

In  the  sketch  of  his  early  life,  witli 
which  the  Memoirs  du  Roi  Joseph  com- 
mence, Joseph  describes  his  eldest  sister 
as  much  more  like  Napoleon,  both  in 
person  and  character,  than  either  of 
their  other  sisters. 

Napoleon  having  assumed,  May  18tb, 
1804,  the  impend  crown,  gave  to  Jo- 
seph the  title  of  Grand  Elector,  and  to 
Louis  that  of  Constable.  The  next  year 
he  transformed  the  Cbalpine  republic 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  he 
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made  himself  king,  and  Eugene  Beau- 
hamnis  viceroy,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  converted  the  republic  of  Lucca 
into  a  principality,  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  France,  and  of  which  he  made  his 
eldest  sifter  and  her  husband  duchess 
and  duke.  Three  years  afterwards, 
having  seized  the  kingdom  of  Etruria — 
originally  created  by  himself  while  still 
First  C%)nsul,  out  of  the  dukedom  of 
Tuscany,  for  the  benefit  of  a  branch  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons,  in  exchange  for 
the  retrocession  of  Louisiana,  being  the 
first  crown  of  his  manufacture — he  gave 
that  country,  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  to  his  eldest  sis- 
ter, who,  under  the  new  name  of  Eliza, 
ruled  over  it  with  a  truly  masculine  spi- 
rit, reviewing  her  troops  in  person,  and 
in  all  respects  treating  her  husband  as 
a  mere  cypher;  and,  m  fact,  there  had 
been  no  mention  of  him  in  her  patent 
of  appointment. 

Some  of  the  letters  already  given 
dhow  Napoleon's  interest  in  finding  what 
he  esteemed  a  suitable  husband  for  Pau- 
line, the  second  and  most  beautiful  of 
his  sister?',  of  whom  he  was  very  fond — 
a  great  coquette,  and  a  woman  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  being  her  own 
judge  of  the  proprieties — but  with  many 
loscmating,  and,  indeed,  amiable  quali- 
ties. She  was  married,  with  his  con- 
sent, after  he  had  put  his  veto  on  several 
other  suitors,  to  General  Le  Clerc,  whom, 
as  a  means  of  making  his  fortune,  he 
sent,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  an 
army  to  reoccupy  St.  Domingo.  In  that 
island,  and  in  Guadaloupe,  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  the  agents  of  the 
Convention,  i^s  a  means  of  inducing  the 
blacks  to  cooperate  in  preventing  the 
planters  from  throwing  those  colonies 
mto  the  hands  of  the  English.  That 
experiment  had  succeeded ;  but,  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  Toussaint  and  other 
black  generals  held  in  those  colonies  an 
almost  independent  authority.  No  soon- 
er, however,  was  the  peace  of  Amiens 
proclaimed,  than  Napoleon  fitted  out 
two  fleets  and  armies,  for  the  purpose, 
not  only  of  reoccupying  these  colonies 
in  the  name  of  France,  but  of  re-fistab- 
lishing  lilavcry  there,  to  which  possibly 
his  marriage  with  Josephine — whose 
sympathies,  being  herself  a  Creole,  were 
doubtless  with  the  ancient  regime  of 
those  islands — might,  perhaps,  have 
aided  to  incline  him.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Guadaloupe, 
with  the  prospect  of  proceeding  thence 


to  occupy  Louisiana,  was  offered  to 
Bemadotte,  who,  however,  did  not  ac- 
cept it.  In  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to 
Joseph,  Jan.  6, 1802,  making  this  oflfer, 
ho  mentions  that  **  missions  to  the  colo- 
nies are  desired  by  the  most  distin- 
guished generals."  The  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Hayti  was  given  to 
Le  Clerc,  as  a  ^fine  opportunity,"  in 
the  words  of  Bourrienne,  for  "filling  his 
purse."  Pauline,  much  against  her 
will,  was  compelled  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  Le  Clerc  effected  a  landing, 
obtained  the  submission  of  the  inhabit- 
ants by  false  pretenses,  and  succeeded 
in  kidnapping  Toussaint,  who  was  sent 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison. 
But  soon,  with  a  large  part  of  his  troops,' 
he  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  the  m- 
tentions  of  the  French  having  been 
openly  proclaimed,  the  remnants  of  the 
French  army  only  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  insurgent  blacks  by  surrendering 
to  an  English  naval  force. 

Pauline,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
a  widow,  She  was  married,  in  1803,  to 
a  scion  of  the  noble  Italian  family  of 
Borghese.  This  new  husband,  who  had 
early  attached  himself  to  the  French 
interest  in  Italy,  was  made,  in  1805,  a 
prince  of  the  French  empire,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Guastella,  and  finally  governor- 
general  of  the  department  beyond  the 
Alps,  under  which  name  were  included 
Piedmont  and  Genoa,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  France — a  government  first 
given  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  re- 
moved from  it  to  be  made  king  of  Hol- 
land. In  this  capacity.  Prince  Borghese 
fixed  himself  at  Turin,  where  he  and 
Pauline  held  a  sort  of  court.  He  was 
also  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  in 
which  he  rose  to  be  a  general  of  diivi- 
sion. 

Of  Caroline,  the  youngest  sister.  Na- 
poleon said  at  St.  Helena,  that,  thouja^h 
she  was  in  childhood  the  fool  and  Cm- 
derella  of  the  family,  yet  that  she  grew 
up  a  clever  and  beautiful  woman.  Mu- 
rat  first  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her 
brother  Joseph — who,  during  Napo- 
leon's Italian  campaign,  was  ambassador 
at  Rome— and  a  mutual  attachment  was 
speediljr  formed  between  them.  Murat, 
for  a  time  in  disgrace  with  Napoleon, 
for  a  fault  committed  at  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  on  the  19th  of  Bru- 
maire  had  rendered  especially  good  ser- 
vice by  heading  the  grenadiers,  that, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove  the 
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Council  of  Five  Hundred  from  their 
Hall  of  Session,  and  brought  the  Direc- 
torial government  to  a  close.  Soon 
after  he  was  married  to  Caroline.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourrienne,  Napoleon  made 
some  objection,  on  the  ground  of  Mu* 
rat's  being  an  innkeeper's  son ;  but  he 
was  influenced  by  Josephine  to  give  his 
consent,  which  he  did  the  more  readily, 
as  Josephine's  interest  in  promoting  this 
marriage  seemed  to^give  the  lie  to  the 
gossip  which  represented  him  as  one  of 
the  g^allants  of  whom  she  was  too  fond. 
Napoleon,  though  already  First  Consul, 
oouid  only»afiford  his  sister  a  dowry  of 
thirty  thousand  ^ncs,  with  one  of  Jo- 
sephme's  necklaces  for  a  wedding  pres- 
ent The  day  after  he  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor,  he  made  Murat  a  mar- 
■half  as  be  did  seventeen  others  of  his 
pzlBoipal  generals. 

^  In  Jan.,  1802,  Louis  Bonaparte  mar- 
ried Hortense  Beauhamais,  a  match  also 
brought  about  by  Josephine,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  Louis 
and  ike  repugnance  of  Hortense — who 
was  in  love  with  Duroc,  afterwards 
the  imperial  chamberlain.  Joseph- 
ine hoped  thus  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  hostility  evinced  to  her  by 
other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family ; 
bat  thifl  mapriage  proved  an  unhappy 


one,  and  after havingthree  children,  the 
parties  separated.  The  eldest  son  died 
m  infancy.  The  second  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  married  Joseph's  eldest 
daughter,  but  died  soon  alter,  as  did 
also  his  wife.  Hortense's  third  son  is  the 
present  emperor  of  France. 

Jerome,  the  youngest  brother,  whose 
character  was  formed  after  the  fortune  of 
the  family  had  been  made,  was  as  sad,  dis- 
sipated, extravagant  a  dog,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  an  hereditary  prince.  His 
brother,  whose  letters  evmce  a  partiality 
for  him,  and  who,  perhaps,  hked  him 
none  the  less  for  tiiese  princely  pecca- 
dilloes, put  him  into  the  navy,  and  dur* 
ing  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  that 
capacity,  in  December,  1803,^  while  yet 
only  nineteen,  he  married  Miss  Patter- 
son, of  Baltimore.  Napoleon  was  very 
much  offended  with  this  marriage,  and 
refused  to  recognize  it;  and  neither 
Lucien  nor  Jerome,  on  account  of  their 
unsatisfactory  marriages,  were  mention- 
ed in  the  decree  which  settled  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  empire. 

But  here,  having  raised  Napoleon  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  married  off  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  we  shall  stop 
to  take  breath,  deferring  to  another  ar- 
ticle the  account  of  Napoleon's  family 
relations  after  he  became  emperor. 


A   CHILD'S   WISH. 

BE  my  fairy,  mother, 
Give  mo  a  wish  a  day ; 
Something  as  well  in  snnshine 
As  when  the  rain-drops  play. 

And  if  I  were  a  fiury. 

With  but  one  wish  to  spare. 
What  should  I  give  thee,  darling, 

To  quiet  thine  earnest  prayer  ! 

I'd  like  a  litttle  brook,  mother. 

All  for  my  very  own. 
To  laugh  all  day  among  the  trees, 

And  shine  on  the  mossy  stone, 

.  To  run  right  under  the  window, 

And  sing  me  fast  asleep, 
With  soft  steps  and  a  tender  sound, 

Over  the  ^ass  to  creep. 

Make  it  run  down  the  hill,  mothery 

With  a  leap  like  a  tinkling  bell. 
So  fast  I  nejer  can  catch  the  leaf 

That  into  its  fountain  fell. 

Make  it  as  wild  as  a  frightened  bird, 

As  crazy  as  a  bee. 
And  a  noise  like  the  baby's  funny  langh*    /^-^  i 

That's  the  brook  for  me !        Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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I  HAD  been  drawing  ap  a  diagram  of 
my  family-tree.  Not  suoh  a  tree  as 
we  usually  see  displayed,  its  single  stem 
rooted  in  some  ancient  individual,  who, 
in  Old  England,  is  probably  some  com- 
rade of  Norman  William,  or,  in  New 
En^and,  some  fellow-religionist  of  Eld- 
er Brewster  and  Miles  Standish ;  a  tree 
which,  branching  out  into  ramification 
after  ramification,  becomes  a  perfect 
maze  of  boughs  and  twiss,  on  tne  ter- 
minal bud  of  one  of  which  is  the  proper 
place  of  the  proud  possessor  of  this 
family- chart. 

Such  a  diagram  may  illustrate  the  col- 
lateral relationship  of  one's  family,  but 
not  at  all  his  ancestry.  For  it  shows,  at 
any  past  generation,  but  a  single  ances- 
tor, from  whom,  in  the  fourth  previous 
remove,  we  can  derive  but  one-sixteenth 
^of  our  descent,  while,  in  the  fifth  and 
'sixth  removes,  our  interest  in  him  is  re- 
duced to  one-thirty-second  or  one-sixty- 
fourth  part.  In  those  generations,  re- 
spectively, we  had  sixteen,  thirty-two, 
and  sixty -four  ancestors  and  ancestress- 
es, from  each  of  whom  we  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  derived  an  equal  sixteenth, 
thirty-second,  or  sixty-fourth  part  of  the 
traits  of  person  or  character,  which  make 
up  our  individuality. 

And  it  is  a  poor  source  of  satisfaction 
to  know  that  one  deocends  in  a  specified 
arbitrary  line — say  through  eldest  sons 
— from  one  personage  of  respectability, 
while  eveiy  other  progenitor  m  the  same 
decree  may  have  been  a  scamp. 

If  my  four  grandparents  were  of  the 
families  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson,  is  there  any  reason  why  I 
should  attach  myself  to  the  pedigree  of 
the  Smiths  exclusively ;  because,  as  I  can 
bear  but  one  name,  that  happens  to  be  the 
one  which  I  inherit  under  certain  conven- 
tional customs  of  soceity  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd.  The  only  sensible  prac- 
tice is  to  reverse  the  family-tree ;  and  so 
I  did — considering  my  self  the  trunk,  and 
my  progenitors  the  roots,  at  which  I  had 
been  digging  and  exploring  with  much 
zeal  and  some  satisfaction,  by  the  aid  of 
piles  of  old  faded  letters,  a  couple  of 
family  bibles,  and  a  collection  of  epi- 
taphs, gleaned  from  the  red-sandstone 
monuments  in  the  old  burying-grounds 
of  Connecticut  and  New  «fersey. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  my  four 
grandparents — of  four   families  which 


were  obscurely  active  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  spending  their  energies,  their 
littie  fortunes,  and  some  of  their  lives  in 
the  service — bore  names  of  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  derivation.  The 
next  generations  were  not  so  distinctly 
made  out ;  but,  among  many  plain  «nd 
respectable  people  of  British  and  Hiber- 
nian origin,  I  found  intermingled,  names 
unmistakably  Low  Dutch,  from  the  early 
colonists  of  New  Amsterdam ;  Germans, 
from  immigrants  from  the  Palatinate ; 
and  French,  from  the  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  came  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  I  soon  fol- 
lowed back  these  traces  until  I  foimd 
them,  as  it  were,  freshly  printed  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  and  hit  upon  dues 
connecting  me  across  the  water  with  their 
European  localities.  Further  investigati- 
ons detected,  among  my  ancestors,  aline 
of  English  baronets  and  squires,  running 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  Scotcm 
and  Irish  forefathers,  whose  connections 
were  lost  among  the  forgotten  clans  of 
the  mountains  and  the  morasses ;  Swain- 
sons,  who  were  evidentiy  sons  of  some 
Sweyn,  sea-pirate,  from  Scandinavia; 
Alstons,  probably  descended  from  -  a 
Saxon  Athelstan ;  a  Fitzroy,  which  im- 
plied some  bend-sinister  sort  of  claim  to 
good  blood  in  an  irregular  way — but  so 
far  back  that  the  romance  of  the  story 
had  survived  its  scandal ;  and  a  dozen 
other  varying  patronymics,  which,  from 
their  etymology,  or  some  known  circum- 
stance relating  to  them,  authorized  me  to 
believe  that  m  the  plaited  and  inter- 
twisted skein  of  my  ancestry  could  I 
trace  threads  drawn  from  almost  every 
nation — ^from  Ireland  to  Bohemia,  and 
from  Norway  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Meditating  on  the  subject,  I  fell  into 
a  mathematical  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  forefieithers  and  foremothers  I  had 
had  during  a  long  period,  say  of  five 
hundred  years ;  and  by  a  simple  process, 
satisfied  myself  tiiat  in  the  fifteenth  pre- 
vious generation,  say  A.D.  1346,  about 
the  time  the  Black  Prince  was  campaign- 
ing in  Picardy,  I  must  have  had  thirty- 
two  thousand  then  living  progenitors.^  Of 
these,  most  were  probably  English, 
though  some  of  them  must  have  oeen 
Frenchmen,  fighting  zealously  against 
my  Britbh  ancestors  ;  while  others  were 
Dutchmen,  or  farmers  on  the  fertile 
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fields  of  Flanders;  wild  Irish  Celts 
watching  every  opportunity-  to  avengje 
themsi'lves  with  firo  and  sword  on  their 
English  oppressors ;  or  Celts  of  the 
Scottish  hills,  equally  hostile  to  the  Sax- 
on, cherishing  proud  memories  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace,  and,  though  wroth  with 
many  a  defeat,  yet  elated  with  the  fresh 
glory  of  Bannockbum. 

I  began  to  wonder  what  share  of  in- 
fluence each  of  these  individuals  had 
had  on  my  own  person  and  character ; 
whether,  in  case  any  of  the  happy  unions 
which  had  contributed  to  my  ancestry 
had  been  prevented,  I  should  have  been 
the  person  I  now  am,  or  somebody  else, 
or  whether  I  should  not  have  been  at  all. 
Certainly,  if  my  immediate  parents  had 
died  in  childhood,  I  could  not  have  been ; 
or,  even  if  one  of  them  had  survived,  and 
been  differently  mated,  I  should  not  have 
been  me,  but  some  other  and  different 
person  would  have  come  of  it.  And  of 
course  the  same  argument  is  equally 
sound  as  applying  to  all  previous  alli- 
ances. I  puzzled  over  this,  as  some 
theologians  I  have  hoard  of  have  worriM 
over  the  origin  and  necessary  sequence 
of  things,  to  reconcile  theory  with  facts, 
and  should,  doubtless,  have  arrived  at 
as  clear  and  useful  conclusions  as  they, 
but  that  I  gradually  dozed  and  drows- 
ed, until,  still  thinking  of  my  ancestors, 
and  wishing  that  I  could  only  go  back 
and  see  them,  I  fell,  like  many  other  in- 
Testigators  before  me,  soundly  asleep. 

And,  like  many  previous  investigators, 
I  found  my  dreams  clearer  than  my 
waking  thoughts,  and  had  all  which  I 
had  hopelessly  desired  before. 

I  walked  along  the  highway,  still 
southeastward,  until,  on  passing  the 
crown  of  a  gentle  hill,  I  looked  back,  and 
the  spires  of  Bristol  were  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  the  distance. 

A  middle-sized,  bluff-looking  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  dressed  in  garments 
which,  by  their  neat  simplicity  and  sub- 
stantial texture,  indicated  for  their 
wearer  the  pursuits  and  position  of  a 
squire  of  moderate  means,  or  wealthy 
farmer,  mounted  on  a  stout  bay  horse, 
came  rapidly  up  the  ascent  which  I  had 
just  surmounted.  There  was  a  frankness 
in  his  fresh  countenance  which  harmon- 
ized with  the  general  style  of  his  equip- 
ment, and,  despite  his  plain  attire,  gave 
him  a  little  the  air  of  a  cavalier ;  and 
the  hearty  greeting  with  which  he  salut- 
ed me,  strengthened  the  agi*eeable  im- 
pression I  was  forming  of  him.     After 


a  few  words  of  commonplace  remark, 
concerning  the  weather,  which  I  found 
as  usual  a  topic  in  1643  as  two  hundred 
years  later,  and  especially  interei<ting 
to  my  friend,  as  a  considerable  proprie- 
tor, whose  crops  were  yet  out,  I  in- 
quired if  he  knew  any  family  of  the 
name  of  Lawton,  in  the  neighboring  part 
of  Wiltshire.  ♦*  Certainly,"  said  he; 
**  there  are  half  a  dozen  households  of 
us  within  two  or  three  parishes,  and  I 
believe  I  am  myself  the  representative 
of  the  eldest  branch,  though  the  York- 
shire baronet  claims  that  preoodency 
for  himself.  But  who  are  you,  with  so 
peculiar  a  speech,  and  such  a  strange 
cut  of  dress,  inquiring  so  familiarly 
after  a  name  hardly  known  beyond  a 
single  corner  of  a  single  county  ?'* 

**  I  am  Hugh  Lawton,''  said  I;  "I 
have  come  three  thousand  miles  and  two 
hundred  years  to  find  my  ancestors.  I 
left  Oneida  county,  in  New  York,  by  a 
means  of  travel,  the  rapidity  mid  easQ 
of  which  you  cannot  conceive  ;  but  I 
have  had  a  hard  journey,  nevertheless. 
Before  I  arrived  half  way  to  tide-water, 
the  car  somehow  became  a  coach  on  a 
wretched  road,  and  fifty  of  the  last  miles 
I  had  to  do  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
through  bridle-paths  in  the  forest,  till  I 
reached  the  river  and  the  sloop  which 
brought  me  to  the  port.  Hence  I  have 
come  in  a  wretched  little  bark,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  Bristol  trader,  while, 
since  leaving  that  city,  I  have  been  glad 
to  use  my  own  private  conveyances,  in- 
stead of  the  luitibering  wagon  in  which 
I  was  offered  a  place.  But,  considering 
the  peculiar  nature  of  my  journey,  per- 
haps, I  could  not  have  expected  better 
speed.  And  so  you  are  one  of  the  Law- 
tons?  Are  you  my  sixth  ancestt^r, 
Robert,  or  my  seventh  ancestor,  Jer- 
vase?  and  will  you  take  me  to  your 
residence,  and  introduce  me  to  the  rest 
of  my  relations  ?" 

♦'Aye,"  replied  he,  "the  matter  is 
dear  enough  now.  I  am  Jervase  Law- 
ton.  Robert,  who  is,  or  was,  or  is  to  be 
your  sixth  progenitor,  is  a  white-headed 
little  fellow,  whom  you  shall  see  to-night 
You  are  lucky  in  meeting  with  me,  for 
more  reasons  than  one ;  the  roads  are 
unsafe,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  all  the 
more  so,  since  his  majesty's  troops  have 
held  the  city.  You  are  unarmed,  and 
such  weapons  as  tliis  are  necessary 
companions  now  to  honest  men" — and 
he  drew  from  his  holster  a  long  bell- 
muzzled  pistol,  with  a  wheel  lock — such 
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an  aooient  engine  as  I  had  seen  in  mu- 
Beums  of  old  anns — which  he  said  his 
ancestor  and  mine  had  taken  as  prizes 
of  war  at  the  capture  of  one  of  the  Ar- 
mada. 

*'  Nay,"  said  I,  *•  I  am  better  armed 
than  you,  if  not  so  heavily;  here  is 
what  we  shoot  each  other  with  in  Ame- 
rica, and  1850 — and  I  drew  from  a 
pocket  a  little  revolver,  and  handed  it 
to  him.  He  took  it  with  much  curiosity ; 
but  as  it  touched  his  hand,  the  tiny  steel 
weapon  swelled  into  a  great  brass-bar- 
relea  dragoon's  pistol,  of  the  tower 
pattern  of  1640.  He  ^av^  it  back  into 
my  hand,  and  its  original  form.  **  In- 
deed," said  he,  **  you  are  in  advance  of 
ns;  but  I  see  there  is  no  use  in  our 
trying  to  handle  your  inventions.  Come, 
friend  and  posterity,  my  home  is  but  a 
few  miles  further  in  yonder  valley.  My 
wife,  who  is  very  curious  about  America, 
where  her  grandfather  went  with  Ra- 
leigh, will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and 
to  welcome  you  to  the  best  that  a  Wilt- 
shire yeoman's  home  can  offer." 

It  was  near  sun&et  when  we  reached 
his  substantial  residence.  A  peacock 
was  strutting  in  the  yard,  cocks  were 
crowing  and  fighting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  pigeons  cooing  on  the 
roof;  and  I  thought  of  the  story  of 
Pecopin,  and  how,  after  his  absence  for 
an  hundred  years  on  the  devil's  hunt, 
his  return  was  greeted  by  such  familiar 
sounds.  There  was  really  little  about 
the  place  which  differed  very  much  from 
my  own  transatlantic  home  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  nor  from  the  rural,  se- 
questered parts  of  £ngland,  which  I  had 
visited  in  1840. 

I  was  received,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  surprise,  by  my  grandmother  in 
the  seventh  remove — a  pretty  woman  of 
thirty,  trimly  dressed,  and  followed  by 
four  children,  among  whom  I  found  my 
lineal  ancestor  in  a  stout  little  fellow  of 
six  years,  who  sat  on  my  knee,  and 
wondered  at  my  thin  Geneva  watch,  and 
played  curiously  with  a  nugget  of  Cali- 
lomian  quartz  and  gold,  which  served 
as  a  key. 

As  we  sat  after  our  supper  on  the 
stone  bench  at  the  door,  the  little  river 
running  brightly  under  its  overhanging 
elms,  as  did  the  Oriskany  in  Oneida, 
my  fair  ancestress  asked  of  the  colonies 
in  Virginia,  where  she  had  cousins,  and 
whither  other  friends  wore  half  inclined 
to  go  in  these  troublesome  times.  I 
begmi  to  tell  her  of  the  old  deserted 


manors  and  decayed  mansions ;  of  later 
prosperous  towns,  busy  harbors,  and  of 
our  lederal  city,  with  Its  marble  piles, 
where  meet  the  representatives  from 
thirty  states,  and  from  a  population  of 
twenty  millions.  But  her  wondering 
eyes,  and  some  questions  about  the 
children  of  that  pretty  Mrs.  Pocahontas 
Rolfe,  whom  her  mother  once  saw  in 
the  streets  of  Bristol,  recalled  me  to  tho 
period  in  which  we  were,  and  I  acknowl- 
edged that  her  advices  from  the  James 
River  were  far  more  interesting  than 
mine.  There  was  some  confusion  in 
our  minds,  to  be  sure ;  yet  it  was  plea- 
sant to  hear  her  stories  of  her  father's 
adventures,  exploring  the  new  country 
along  the  Potomac,  and  to  read  her 
cousin's  letters,  telling  of  their  growing 
prosperity,  of  the  promising  character 
of  the  tobacco  culture,  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  servants  from  Africa,  and  the 
greater  wish  for  fair  wives  from  Eng- 
kuid.  I  thought  to  have  made  a  memo- 
randum of  these  things  for  the  benefit 
of  our  historians;  but,  remembering 
that  some  of  them  were  already  so  well 
informed,  that  they  had  not  only  traced 
the  acts,  and  explained  the  motives  of 
men,  but  had  also  clearly  expounded  the 
designs  and  modus  operandi  of  Provi- 
dence, during  the  early  period  of  our 
nation,  I  thought  it  superfluous. 

In  my  turn,  I  had  long  narratives  to 
tell  of  things  which  to  them  were  yet 
far  in  the  future.  How  the  grandson 
of  the  little  fellow  on  my  knee — a  Bris- 
tol 'prentice — would  overstay  his  em- 
ployer's leave  of  absence,  and  on  a 
sudden  resolution  go  on  board  the  ready 
ship  with  his  little  bundle ;  how  he 
was  to  trade  and  prosper  in  tlie  new 
colonies;  how  he  should  murry,  and 
have  half  a  dozen  stout  sons  ;  how  ono 
should  become  a  farmer  on  tho  shores 
where  then  were  the  Narragausetts'  wig- 
wams ;  another  a  sea- trader  to  the  still 
vext  Bermoothes,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Western  Indies ;  and  others  should  en- 
gage in  other  busy  pursuits,  for  in  that 
country  there  would  be  wt»rk  enough 
for  all,  and  none  could  be  idle,  or  live 
such  quiet,  placid  lives  as  in  ancestral 
Wiltshire ;  how,  when  the  war  of  sepa- 
ration should  break  out,  many  of  them 
would  take  arms  with  varying  f<»rtune, 
like  that  which  even  now  was  befalling 
friends  in  the  civil  troubles ;  how  one 
should  meet  no  worse  disaster  than  to 
lose  his  good  horse,  mixed  in  the  retreat 
at  Monmouth,  on  such  a  hot  Sunday  as 
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ncrer  was  in  Britain ;  ortokarehisooat- 
tail  ampotated  hy  a  grape-shot  on  the 
field  of  Whiteplains ;  whue  others  should 
make  desperate  defense  of  their  seaside 
homes  against  the  fieroe  inroad  of  the 
outnnmbering  enemj ; — and  the  women 
should  the  next  morning  so  instep-deep 
in  blood,  in  the  black  and  trampled  re- 
doubt overlooking  the  smouldering  vil- 
lage, to  recognize  among  the  slain  their 
rewtiyes  of  every  near  degree.  How 
their  children  would  remove  still  west- 
ward into  the  woods,  and  how  even  now 
in  their  far  future,  the  homes  of  my 
own  generation  were  among  hills  and 
valleys  fertile  as  those  by  the  Severn ; 
and  such  boys  as  my  uttle  ancestor 
before  me ;  there  heard  the  same  nur- 
sery rhymes  which  he  knew;  and  there 
amused  themselves  not  only  as  he  in 
Wiltshire,  but  with  such  skating  and 
sliding  down  hills  on  the  snow  as  he 
could  hardly  imagine. 

My  friends  were  deeply  interested  in 
tilts  my  narrative  of  what  was  to  be,  as 
was  I  m  their  tales  of  the  days  of  James 
and  Elizabeth.  But  when  we  came  to 
speak  of  political  topics,  they,  being 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and 
king,  were  somewhat  scandalized  at  my 
account  of  our  government.  I  was 
obliged  to  admit,  that  whatever  roguery 
and  rascality  might  prevail  in  their  court, 
and  among  high  personages  and  their 
immediate  connections,  it  was  confined 
mainly  within  those  narrow  limits ;  that 
my  own  country  and  time,  if  we  believe 
the  charges  of  the  Outs  against  the  Ins, 
could  furnish  parallels  to  idmost  any 
official  misconduct ;  while  the  universal 
liberty  to  hold  office  in  New  York  and 
1850,  caused  an  extent  of  petty  party 
leagues  and  combinations,  which  per- 
meated every  grade  of  society,  made 
the  appointment  of  every  minute  office 
in  the  customs,  the  post-office,  and  the 
judicial  and  executive  departments,  the 
reward  of  disciplined  partisan  service, 
and  brought  corrupting  ambition  down  to 
the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  into  the 
lK)orest  hamlet  My  ancestors  express- 
pd  themselves  happy  in  their  quiet  and 
unambitious  position,  and  quoted  an 
old  proverb,  which  I  suspected  might 
in  later  days  have  been  recast  and  pol- 
isjhed  by  Dr.  Johnson  into  his  well- 
known  couplet,  asserting,  that  of  all  the 
ills  of  life,  governments  or  rulers  could 
cause  or  cure  but  a  small  proportion. 

We  talked,  too,  of  superstitions,  and 
such  wild  stories  as  prevailed  in  commu- 


nities more  ioieginiitiTe  than  tiioM  o£ 
MassachoBetts.  My  friends  were,  as  I 
could  see,  more  than  half  believers  in 
elfin  legends;  for,  showing  me  in  tlie 
short  sheep  pasture  on  the  adjmnixi^ 
hill  a  circle  of  brilliant  green  vegeta- 
tion, they  asked  if  I  did  not  beUere 
that  to  be  the  trace  of  a  fairy  assem- 
blage. I  could  only  answer,  that  I  had 
read  in  British  writers  of 

*•  Merry  elvee  their  morrice  pacing. 
£m«^d  rings  on  bro\m  heath  tracing,** 

but  knew  of  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
America.  There  all  the  lower  and  more 
familiar  sup%rnaturalities  seemed  to 
have  been  banished  by  the  full  glare  of 
noonday  civilization,  and  not  even  a 
jack-o 'lantern  remained  in  sight,  linger- 
ing and  flickering  in  the  rear  of  his  van- 
ished associates.  I  had  to  admit  that 
not  only  the  fairies,  bogles,  and  brown- 
ies had  left  us,  but  that  with  them  we 
had  lost  some  other  imps  of  great  use  in 
a  police  point  of  view ;  for  that  the  re- 
searches of  some  German  and  New 
England  divines  had  even  driven  the 
devil  himself  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind ;  made  his  name  a  joke  and  by- 
word, and  rendered  the  popular  idea  of 
his  awful  abode  a  mere  speculatiTe 
something  or  nothing,  somewhere  or 
nowhere,  a  shadow,  myth,  or  phantas- 
mic  type,  existent^  semi-existent,  or 
non-existent  in  the  anticipation  or  tlie 
imagination. 

A  sober  curate,  for  all  the  world  like 
an  Episcopal  minister  whom  I  had  left 
in  Oneida  county,  and  1850,  had  joined 
us  not  long  before,  and  had  been  sit- 
ting silently  with  us,  looking  with  natu- 
ral suspicion  at  me — the  strange  visitor 
from  their  hereafter—but  my  expressions 
of  good  will,  for  all  that  was  orthodox, 
and  much  that  was  superstitious,  seemed 
to  assure  him  and  win  his  confidence. 
He  joined  heartily  in  the  conversation, 
with  much  learning  and  imagination; 
and  we  pursued  our  theme — the  popular 
belief,  backward,  century  by  century, 
through  reform,  Romanism,  and  primi- 
tive Christianity,  to  the  day  far  previ- 
ous to  that  of  Augustine,  when,  as  he 
stoutly  maintained,  St.  Paul  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Kent,  and  there  happened, 
in  every  Druidic  circle,  and  forest  tem- 
ple, those  marvels  and  portents  to  which 
Bcott  alluded,  when  ho  told 

"  How,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  fl&mo." 

Delighted  with  my  friends  and  rda- 
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tions,  to  whom  my  comiection  seemed 
quite  M  close  as  to  those  whom  I  left  at 
home  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
evening  passed  pleasantly,  until  I  re- 
tired to  a  snug'chamher  under  the  roof, 
and,  with  the  fascinating  consciousness 
of  heing  in  England  and  in  1643.  and 
yet  a  citizen  of  America  and  1850,  fell 
mto  a  heavy  slumber. 

When  I  awoke  at  the  familiar  cock- 
crow, I  looked  around  for  the  objects 
last  seen  in  the  evening ;  but  they  had 
vanished ;  the  neat  chamber  had  changed 
to  a  low,  timber- built  room ;  the  case- 
ment window  to  a  small  opening,  half- 
closed  by  a  leather  curtain ;  the  clean 
lavender- scented  bed  to  a  low  couch  of 
wild  grass,  covered  with  a  deerskin.  I 
dosed  and  reopened  my  eyes,  and  en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  strange  per- 
plexity ;  and  at  last  rose  and  went  out 
mto  the  fresh  air. 

There  were  the  same  hills  and  valley 
on  which  I  had  looked  the  previous 
evening ;  there  was  the  same  river  run- 
ning brightly  past ;  but  its  shores,  in- 
stead 01  a  few  overhanging  elms  and 
alders,  bore  a  heavy  and  dark  forest. 
The  cock  and  his  family  were  parading 
on  the  sward ;  but  the  hoase  had  shrunk 
into  a  rude  thatched  hut,  the  spaniel 
was  changed  into  or  replaced  by  a  gaunt, 
rough-coated  hound ;  swine  were  rooting 
about  amon^  the  oaks,  and,  instead  of 
my  companions  of  the  day  before,  the 
^  rural  squire*  and  curate,  I  saw  ap- 
proaching from  the  river  bank,  a  couple 
of  tall,  yellow-haired  men,  dressed  in 
leg^s  of  leather,  bound  on  with  strings 
curiously  crossed,  and  tunics  of  strong, 
coai'se  blue  cloth,  ornamented  or  fast- 
ened with  broad  broaches  or  fibulae  of 
silver.  They  greeted  me  in  a  tongue 
which,  though  by  no  means  my  familiar 
English,  had  yet  much  of  its  sound  and 
expression ;  and  as  by  this  time  I  was 
not  to  be  surprised  at  anytliing,  it  did 
not  strike  mo  as  strange,  that  I  perfect- 
ly understood  their  dialect  as  they  did 
ijiine. 

It  soon  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had 
slept  away  the  reversed  progress  of  more 
centuries ;  and  after  a  little  inquisitive 
conversation  with  my  new  acquaint- 
ances, I  learned  that  I  had  indeed  gone 
back  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  was  with  my  lineal  ancestors,  who 
were  living  here  as  frontier  settlers  of 
the  West  Saxons  in  Wiltun-soire. 

I  had  always  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
these  old  people.    Far  off  as  they  were 
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in  time*  yet  I  had  always  thought  of 
them  as  of  my  own  blood,  my  own  pro- 
genitors, honest,  stout  old  heathens  and 
pagans.  Often,  when  heading  a  note 
with  the  familiar  Woden*s  day  or  Thor's 
day,  I  had  reverted  in  thought  to  those 
with  whom  such  names  were  suggestive 
of  something  more  than  mere  weekly 
dates;  and  I  commenced  at  once  an 
earnest  conversation  with  my  hosts,  who 
proved  to  be  related  to  me  in  different 
degrees— one  being  my  thirty -ninth,  the 
other  my  fortieth  progenitor. 

My  friends  were  fully  disposed  to  en- 
tertain the  descendant  who  had  so  sin- 
gularly come  among  them,  and  to  show 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  their  vicinity. 
After  a  hearty  meal  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
tasting  and  smelling  for  all  the  world  as 
savory  as  in  March  at  home,  or  as  that 
set  before  Coningsby  and  Sidonia,  I 
walked  with  them  to  their  temple.  It 
was  a  low,  log-built,  thatch-roofed  edi- 
fice, in  which  tlioy  entered  without  lay- 
ing aside  the  bows  and  short  lancos 
which  they  earned ;  for  they  attributed 
to  the  immortals  qualities  which  they 
most  admired  among  their  fellows  ;  and 
worshiped  divinities  renowned  in  arms, 
who  were  pleased  that  their  devotees 
approach ea  their  altars  in  martial  guise. 

So,  at  least,  the  elder  of  my  guides 
told  mo,  when  I  suggested,  that  to  our 
more  modem  ideas,  it  would  seem  fitter 
to  leave  his  weapons  at  the  door.  He 
questioned  me  somewhat  shrewdly  as  to 
our  practices  in  the  nineteentli  century, 
and  I  could  not  deny  that  most  Chris- 
tian nations  consecrated  their  banners 
by  prayers,  which  a  priest  read  upon  a 
drumhead ;  and  that  the  newest  species 
of  our  orthodox  divines  had  held  in  their 
churches  missionary  meetings,  to  send 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
to  propagate  free  institutions  with 
weapons  incomparably  more  murderous 
and  deadly  than  any  which  his  uncivil- 
ized mind  could  conceive. 

Standing  in  the  dim  interior,  my, 
friend  pouited  out  tho  rude  personifica- 
tions or  the  sun  and  moon,  to  which,  in 
their  mysterious  revolutions,,  alternuto- 
ly  advancing  to  bless  the  land  with 
warmth  and  Tight,  and  retiring  to  leave 
it  in  cold  and  darkness,  men  naturally 
turned  in  reverence  and  worship ;  also 
the  rough,  bold  features  of  the  majestic 
ThoB,  controller  of  storm  and  pesti- 
lence; tho  martial  figure  of  the  deified 
Woden ;  and  Freya,  uniting  the  classic- 
al types  of  Venus,  Cores,  and  Diana. 
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Perhaps,  in  my  waking  hours,  I  should 
not  be  blamed  that,  in  that  biological 
Bort  of  state,  I  felt  an  awe  and  venera- 
tion for  those  rough  old  deities.  My 
heart  seemed  instinctively  to  draw  near 
to  them,  and'  to  their  devotees;  and  I 
thought  that  our  Christmas  sports,  and 
the  groen  lK>ughs  and  red  berries  which 
hang  over  the  antlers  in  our  halls,  were 
pleiisanter  and  fairer,  when,  in  addition 
to  tlie  usual  remembrances  and  associa- 
tions of  the  time,  wo  recall  how,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, when  the  sun's  path  first  began  to 
rise  higher  in  the  southern  sky,  and  the 
long  night  to  shorten,  our  grandparents 
in  their  northern  homes  rejoiced,  and 
•celebrated,  with  festive  games,  and  such 
simple  decorations  as  they  could  glean 
from  the  forest,  the  return  of  their  be- 
neficc'nt  deity- 

I  sat  cheerfully  by  the  door  of  the 
humble  temple,  conversing  with  my 
kinsmen  and  another  who  seemed  a 
sort  of  irregular  prie.st,  and  who  recited 
to  me  rhythmic  versions  of  their  my- 
thology— mingled  stories  of  mortal 
bravery  and  supernatural  protection  ; 
of  deities  who  overruled  the  fray,  and 
of  immortal  maidens  who  elected  tho 
warriors  to  be  slain,  and  introduced  their 
liberated  souls  into  vast  halls,  where,  at 
their  entrance,  ten  thousand  renowned 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  other  genera- 
tions arose,  pledged  them  in  ^»aming 
horns  of  ale,  and,  with  their  multitudin- 
ous hoarse  voices  sounding  like  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  welcomed  their  coming. 

My  thoughts,  by  a  sudden  reflection, 
•went  back  to  the  church  of  my  child- 
hood— that  high,  scjuare,  thin  wooden 
box,  on  a  windy  hill  in  Connecticut, 
with  its  abundance  of  windows,  permit- 
ting the  passer  by  to  look  through  and 
through  the  edifice  at  the  cold  sky  and 
.driving  clouds  behind  it — its  long  range 
of  sheds,  or  "  horse-pews,"  as  an  old 
Dutch  parishioner  called  them,  where 
the  blanketed  steeds  stood  until  the 
sleighs  were  wanted  to  go  home  after 
meeting  was  out — its  white  wooden 
-steeple,  with  whirling  vane  and  dan- 
dling lightning-rod.  For  a  moment,  in 
my  dream,  I  went  in  through  the  door, 
into  the  blank  interior,  with  its  spit- 
boxes,  hymn-books,  foot-stoves,  and 
:high-perciied  pulpit ;  I  saw  the  vision- 
4iry  girls  chewing  caraway  seed  ;  and  as 
iiie  shiidowy  minister  arose  and  opened 
his  book,  and  I  remembered,  with  a 
creeping   chill,  the  awful   tidings   that 


my  childish  ear  used  to  hear  there  said 
and  sung,  I  recovered  myself,  and 
edged  closer  to  my  good  old  pagan 
friends,  with  a  feeling  of  increased  at- 
tachment for  them,  and  almost  for  their 
creed.  If  not  a  true,  it  was  a  stirring 
story,  and  there  is  enough  of  the  old 
Adam  in  all  of  ns  who  are  manly  men 
to  answer  to  its  appeals. 

My  account  of  some  of  our  modem 
phases  of  belief  and  practice  did  not 
seem  to  please  old  Ethel  wulf  and  his 
son,  who  thought  it  highly  inconsistent 
that  the  same  Aeologian,  whose  received 
maxims  literally  prohibited  resenting  a 
personal  affront,  should  urge  a  national 
or  civil  war  to  its  hottest  fiame;  and 
when  I  gave  a  mild  version  of  what  I 
had  heani  from  smooth-shaved,  pale- 
faced  brethren,  at  some  of  our  modem 
forest  services,  my  rough  old  clerical 
friend  was,  for  a  minute,  silent  in  aston- 
ishment, and  then  burst  out  with  an 
energetic  asseveration,  that  no  belief, 
which  doomed  bravo  men  slain  in  the 
field  to  such  unimaginable  terrors,  could 
ever  succeed  with  the  Saxons. 

He  calmed  down,  however,  when  I 
told  him  how  many  generous,  benefi- 
cent, disinterested  deeds  were  to  be 
born  of  the  influence  of  the  new  religion, 
even  then  beginning  to  be  heanl  of 
among  his  eastern  countrymen;  how 
pure  and  elevating  was  its  vital  spirit, 
and  how  thorough  the  n-form  which  it 
worked,  when  it  fairly  grasped  the  mind 
and  conscience.  I  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, in  common  honesty,  to  say,  that 
many  would  endeavor  to  appropriate  its 
name  to  consecrate  most  iniquitous 
measures  of  policy ;  barbarous  crusades, 
conquests,  and  persecutions;  inhuman 
treatment  of  savage  and  helpless  people ; 
and  even  how,  in  my  own  day,  it  was,  in 
the  minds  of  ms^ny,  complicated  with 
theories  and  wguments  confounding  to 
common  sense,  and  repugnant  to  its  own 
spirit  and  to  humanity.  It  was  strange 
to  see  the  usual  state  of  things  reversed, 
and  instead  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion paying  reverence  to  the  elder,  the 
venerable  ancestor  listening,  with  child- 
like curiosity,  to  the  words  of  his  far 
descendant. 

Leaving  the  church — I  should  say  the 
temple — we  spent  the  morning  on  ths 
open  plains,  coursing  bustards  with 
hawk  and  honnd;  till,  after  mid-day, 
my  friends  brought  me  to  a  strangB 
assemblage  of  huge  upright  stones,  ar- 
ranged  in   circles,  crowned  and  con- 
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nected  bj  ponderous,  rough-hewn  beams 
or  lintels  of  the  same  material,  while 
some  great  slabs  in  the  centre  suggested 
the  idea  of  altars  and  sacrificial  worship. 
As  we  sat  down  to  rest  and  eat  our 
noon-daj  refreshment  in  the  shadow  of 
one  of  these  monolithic  masses,  I  ques- 
tioned old  Ethelwolf  about  the  origin 
and  object  of  such  a  Titanic  structure. 
From  an  intermarriage  with  the  older 
British  stock,  which  enabled  them  and 
me  to  trace  one  branch  of  our  lineage- 
to  a  collateral  kinsman  of  Caradoc,  my 
fri«*iids  were  somewhat  familiar  with 
tlie  Druidical  worship,  and  1  could  per- 
ceive that  thcj  yet  retained  some  reve- 
rential impressions  associated  with  the 
spot.  OS  the  elder  began  to  relate  to  me 
the  local  legend  of  the  erection  of  this 
monument.  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  able  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  in 
winch  this  subject  is  involved,  but  that 
while  my  friend  was  prefacing  his  nar- 
rative with  an  introductidn  which  my 
fatigue  rendered  tedious,  1  dropped  for 
a  moment  into  a  slumber. 

1  awoke,  ns  1  thought,  instantly,  at 
the  Idwing  of  cattle.  I  was  still  seated 
on  the  grass,  but  instead  of  one  of  the 
posts  of  Stonehenge,  I  was  leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  hnge  cedar.  Be- 
fore me  a  mountain  slope  sunk  for  miles 
away  into  a  vast  pluin,  which  spread 
like  an  ocean  of  forest  to  the  straight 
horizon — while  to  tlie  left,  at  some 
leagues  distance,  waved  a  gi^'antic  range 
of  snowy  peaks,  piercing  iuti)  the  upper 
sky.  The  cow,  whose  voice  had  aroused 
me,  stood  near  a  slightly-built  cottage 
of  timber  and  clay,  at  the  door  of  which 
sat  a  scantily-clad  old  woman,  with  the 
miiversal  primaeval  distaff  in  her  hand. 

I  suspected  at  onco  that  my  slumber 
had  concealed  the  instantaneous  back- 
ward flight  of  another  thousand  years, 
and  that  I  was  with  an  ancestress  of  a 
far  remoter  age  than  that  of  the  Saxons 
I  hod  just  left,  and  who  must,  I  thimght, 
have  been  much  surprised  at  my  sudden 
evanescence.  The  antique  figure  ad- 
dressed me  as  I  approached  lier,  in  a 
tongue  unknown,  though  perfectly  com- 
prehended by  me ;  and,  for  an  hour,  wo 
kept  up  an  active  conversation.  I  was 
soon  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  she 
was  an  ancestress,  but  her  epoch  was 
indefinitely  remote,  and  I  could  form 
no  estimate  of  it  within  a  thousand  years. 
Nor  could  I  Icam  where  I  stood,  whe- 
ther on  the  Libanus,  the  Caucasus,  or 
the  lower  Himalaya ;  nor  whether  the 


language  we  spoke  was  Hebrew,  Per* 
sian,  Sanscrit,  or  any  of  the  tongoM 
which  philologists  have  supposed  to  be 
the  older  languages  of  mankind.  I  made 
some  inquiry  to  learn  what  her  ideas 
were  of  the  early  history  of  our  race ; 
but,  though  she  assured  me  that  she  had 
been  well  informed  by  her  father,  who 
was  a  priest,  and  official  custodian  of 
the  records  of  her  ancient  people,  I  found 
her  stories  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfao- 
tory.  In  them  I  thought  I  recognized 
some  features  analogous  to  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  mythologies,  and  a  hint  or 
two  which  might  have  been  developed 
into  some  conformity  with  the  traditions 
of  a  deluge  and  a  dispersion  of  mankind. 
Yet  all  her  historic  learning  was  evident- 
ly but  a  bundle  of  historic  fancies,  germs 
of  actual  fact  sprouted  into  rich  sheaves 
of  mythic  fiction ;  and  tlie  only  certain 
thing  I  could  detect,  was  a  general  re- 
cognition of  such  existences  and  causes 
foreign  to  humanity  as  we  call  super- 
natural ;  confirming  my  belief  that  ideas 
of  this  nature  have  prevailed  in  all  past 
human  epochs,  as  they  now  appear  m 
every  corner  of  earth. 

After  this  rather  unsatisfactory  inter- 
view, my  grandmother  resumed  her 
spinning,  and  I  bade  her  adieu.  The 
night  drawing  on,  I  made  my  lodging 
in  a  valley  not  far  distant,  and  dosed 
my  eyes,  wondering  whether  I  should 
reopen  them  in  tlie  Garden  of  E^en. 

My  slumbers  were  broken  and  dreamy ; 
different  climates  seemed  to  flit,  like  the 
changes  of  a  panorama,  across  my 
vision :  snows  and  heated  deserts ;  fo- 
rests of  pine  and  groves  of  palm.  Day 
and  night  seemed  to  succeed  each  other 
more  rapidly  than  the  changes  of  a  ma- 
gic lantern ;  but  rapid  as  they  were,  I 
thought  the  atmospheric  effects  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise  were  reversed,  and  the 
evident  retrograde  motion  of  the  Great 
Boar,  as  it  whirled  round  the  pole 
through  the  momontary  nights,  showed 
that  f<»r  me  the  early  ages  were  retra- 
cing their  revolutions  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable speed.  With  the  alternations 
of  light  and  gloom,  objects  the  most 
various  appeared  and  vanished.  I  saw 
huge,  massive  granite  structures  stand- 
ing amid  the  overflow  of  a  swollen  river; 
rude  villages  of  huts  crouching  under 
the  boughs  of  deep  woods.  I  witnessed 
processitms  of  fair-featured  men  and 
women,  to  temples  among  cultivated 
fields;  I  saw  hordes  of  savages  in 
jungly  forests    and    on    open    plains. 
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aimed  with  fliot-headed  javeHn?,  slings, 
and  stones.  I  saw  combats  between 
•canty  tribes — festive  entertainments 
and  danoes,  with  mosio  and  song  of  the 
nidest  form — marriage  ceremonies — 
fonerals  celebrated  with  wild  outcries — 
religious  worship,  sometimes  toward 
one  material  object,  sometimes  toward 
another,  sometimes  toward  none  that 
was  risible,  unless  it  were  to  sun  and 

I  instinctivelj  recognized  in  these 
flitting  forms  ancestors  of  my  own,  and 
felt  still  an  ondefinable  sense  of  kindred 
and  linea^ ;  until,  as  the  last  phantom 
ranished  m  darkness,  I  seemed  to  stand 


alone  on  a  sandy  shore,  from  which  tha 
calm,  mist-corered  sea  was  ebbins,  and 
on  which  amphibious  creatures  lay  at 
rest.  Suddenly,  wild  flights  of  sea- 
fowl  wheeled  and  scream^  ^K>Te,  and 
there  broke  out  the  yellow  light  of  the 
sun  rising  warm  and  clear  from  the 
eastern  horizon. 

I  awoke  in  my  chair,  as  the  reader 
has,  of  course,  anticipated,  and  told  my 
▼ision  to  my  wife,  as  the  reader  telk 
his  dreams  to  his  own.  She  listened  to 
me  with  unusual  attention,  and  said 
*'  tiiere  was  a  good  deal  in  it,"  and  that 
I  had  better  write  it  out  for  the  pages 
of  Putnam.     So  here  it  b. 


KINGSLBY'S    POEMS.* 


HERE  is  another  of  Mother  Black- 
wood's naughty  boys,  who  will  not 
put  his  face  in  uie  comer,  and  suck  his 
thumbs,  for  having  written  **  Alton 
Locke,"  "Yeast,"  "Hypatia."  **Amy- 
as  Leigh,"  "Phaethon,"  "Village  Ser- 
mons," and  "  Sermons  for  the  Times," 
in  all  of  which  performances  that  pecu- 
liar kind  of  England  which  Mrs.  Black- 
wood represents  is  vigorously  delinea- 
ted. Now  he  comes  graceful  in  singing- 
robes,  and  holding  the  lyre.  His  songs 
are  not  idle  ditties,  but  grave,  sweet 
measures,  full  of  the  humane  enthusi- 
asm, masculine  vigor,  subtle  perception, 
and  essential  poetry  with  which  the 
readers  of  Kingsley  are  already  fa- 
miliar. That  he  is  a  poet  no  one 
doubted  who  has  ever  read  "Alton 
Locke,"  or  **  Yeast,"  because  in  those 
novels  are  "  The  Sands  of  Dee,"  and 
"  A  Rough  Rhyme  on  a  Rough  Matter." 
The  first  of  these  poems, 

'*  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  homo," 

is  as  pure  a  bit  of  lyrical  melody  as  can 
be  found  in  the  language ;  and  the  other 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  corn-law 
poetry  in  literature. 

The  present  volume  contains  "The 
Saint's  Tragedy,"  a  long  dramatic 
poem;  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and 
"  Ballads ;"  and  before  examining  the 
Tolume  in  detail,  we  shall,  perhaps,  con- 
tey  our  general  opinion  of  its  merits  by 


saying  that  it  s  worthy  to  make  a  fourth 
with  Tennyson's  "Maud,"  Browning's 
"  Men  and  Women,"  and  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha" — the  three  chief  works  of 
poetry  published  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  it  is  as  entirely  unlike  all  of 
these  as  they  are  unlike  each  other,  and 
we  institute  no  comparison  of  the  au- 
thors as  poets.  But  it  is  perfectly  genu- 
ine, like  them,  and  it  is  poetry  fdl  of 
music  and  meaning. 

The  volume  is  prepared  with  an  in- 
troduction by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
a  personal  friend  of  Kingsley 's,  who  is 
himself  a  clergyman.  In  this  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Maurice  says  some  admira- 
ble things,  which  wo  have  not  room  to 
quote.  He  thinks  the  English  genius 
has  a  special  aptitude  for  the  dbrama, 
and,  consequently,  for  history.  He  also 
defends  a  clergyman  for  writing  a  drama 
— a  defense  in  which  we  have  little  in- 
terest, except  as  a  curiously  illustrative 
fact  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  Christian 
people — fellow-citizens  of  Shakespeare 
— among  whom  a  man  has  to  be  defend- 
ed for  doing  what  Shakespeare  did.  It 
only  shows  how  far  gone  in  formalism 
England  is.  in  every  direction.  It  sends 
old  women  to  command  in  the  Crimea, 
and  requires  that  a  poet  should  be  jus- 
tified for  writing  poetry.  But  we  speak 
modestly,  for  our  own  withers  are  not 
altogether  unwrung  in  this  respect, 
About  twelve  months  since,  one  of  our 
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own  aatbors,  Mr.  Calrert,  seriouslj 
offended  the  trustees  of  a  church  in 
Kew  England,  by  reading  a  grave,  dra- 
matic poem,  as  a  lecture.  The  trustees 
had  laughed  merrily,  in  the  same  church, 
at  puns,  and  broad  jokes  in  a  lecture- 
poem  ;  but  a  serious  poem,  dramatically 
divided,  was  desecration  of  the  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  publishers  have  done 
wisely  to  reprint  Mr.  Maurice's  preface. 
The  Reverend  Messrs.  .Chadband  and 
Stiggins  might  else  have  denounced  the 
Reverend  Charles  Kingsley  for  writing 
a  drama.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no 
offense  in  the  laity  to  read  the  drama, 
and  like  it 

The  »» Saint*8  Tragedy"  is  the  legend 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  Kingsley  has 
consulted  the  origins  authorities  for  the 
facts,  and  has  treated  them  dramatically 
for  certain  specific  moral  ends,  as  he 
treats  every  subject  upon  which  he 
writes.  What  his  moral  design  in  the 
drama  is,  he  states  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  preface : 

'*If,  however,  this  book  ehall  cause  one 
Englishman  honestly  to  ask  himself,  '  I,  as  a 
Protestant,  have  been  accustomed  to  assert 
the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  offices  of  hus- 
band, wire,  and  parent  Have  I  ever  exam- 
ined the  grounds  of  my  own  assertion  ?  Do  I 
believe  mem  to  be,  as  callings  from  God, 
spiritual,  sacramental,  divine,  eternal?  Or 
am  I  at  heart  regarding  and  using  them,  like 
the  Papist,  merely  as  heaven's  indulgences  to 
the  infirmities  of  fallen  man  V — ^Then  will  my 
book  have  done  its  work. 

"If,  again,  it  shall  deter  one  young  ma* 
tcom  the  example  of  those  miserable  dilettanti, 
who  in  books  and  sermons  are  whimpering 
meagre  secondhand  praises  of  celibacy, — de- 

Srecating  as  carnal  and  degrading  those  family 
es,  to  which  they  owe  their  own  existence,  in 
the  eiyoyraent  of  which  they  themselves  all  the 
while  unblushingly  indulge — insulting  thus 
their  own  wives  and  mothers, — nibbling  ignor- 
antly  at  the  very  root  of  that  household  purity, 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  superiority  of 
Protestant  over  Popish  nations; — again  my 
book  will  have  done  its  work. 

*^  If,  lastly,  it  shall  awake  one  pious  Pro- 
testant to  recofl^ize,  in  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Middle  Age,  beings  not  only  of 
the  same  passions,  but  of  the  same  Lord,  the 
same  faith,  the  same  baptism,  as  themselves ; 
Protestanttf  not  the  less  deep  and  true,  he- 
cause  utterly  unconscious  and  practical 
mighty  witnesses  against  the  two  antichrffts 
of  theur  ^ge— the  tyranny  of  feudal  caste,  and 
the  phantoms  which  Popery  substitutes  for 
the  hving  Christ — then  also  will  my  little  book 
indeed  have  done  its  work." 

Eb'zabeth,  orphan  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Hungary,  has  been  brought  to 
the  court  of  Thuringio,  and  is  betrothed 
to  Lewis,  the  landgrave.  The  play  opens 
with  a  conversation  between  Elizaoeth 
and  her  nurse,  in  which  the  little  prin- 


cess bewails  her  utterly  forlorn  condi- 
tion. She  has  so  much  Christian  de- 
mocracy, which  leads  her  to  a  life  of 
good  works,  that  she  is  despised  by  the 
mother  of  Lewis,  and  the  court  They 
freeze  her  with  cold  blue  eyes,  and 
scoffing,  and  she  longs,  not  even  to  be 
loved,  but  only  to  be  forgotten.  Even 
her  betrothed,  Lewis,  who  treats  her  like 
a  young  sister,  she  regards  merely  as  a 
brother.  But  in  one  of  his  vassals, 
Walter  of  Varila,  she  has  a  friend. 
Lewis,  a  well-meaning  youth,  dreamy, 
and  half  despondent  over  his  position 
and  responsibilities,  is  reminded  by 
Walter  that  the  welfare  of  bis  realm 
depends  upon  himself;  and,  as  the^; 
ride  together,  Walter  shows  him  the 
thrifty  domain  of  some  monks.  One 
of  them,  Conrad,  the  pope's  legate, 
passing  at  the  moment,  is  summoned  by 
Lewis,  to  explain  the  secret  of  their 
prosperity.  Conrad,  an  enthusiast, 
immediately  begins  to  exhort  the  land- 
grave to  the  heavenly  warfare,  during 
which  he  is  interrupted  by  the  sarcasm 
of  the  count.  The  adjuration  awakens 
in  Lewis's  heart  the  longing  for  love — 
the  desire  to  serve  an  earthly  mistress. 
But  the  thought  of  wedding  the  saintly 
Elizabeth  seems  to  him  not  less  than 
sin.     And  yet  his  heart  cries : 

"Oh!  misery! 
Is  wedlock  treason  to  that  purity. 
Which  is  the  jewel  and  the  soul  of  wedlock  ?' 

Upon  this,  Walter  quietly  tells  him 
that  Elizabeth  loves  him : 

"  Better,  her  few  friends  foar,  than  you  love 

her." 
"  Lew.  Loves  me!    Henceforth,  let  no  man, 
peering  down 

Through  the  dim  glittering  mine  of  future 
years. 

Say  to  himself  *  Too  much !  this  cannot  be  P 

To-day,  and  custom,  wall  up  our  horizon  *. 

Before  the  hourly  miracle  of  life 

Blindfold  we  stand,  and  sigh,  as  though  God 
were  not 

I  have  wandered  in  the  mountains,  mist- 
bewildered. 

And  now  a  breeze  comes,  and  the  veil  it 
lifted, 

And  pnceless  flowers,  o'er  which  I  trod  un- 
heeding, 

Gleam  ready  for  my  grasp.    She  loves  me, 
then ! 

She,  who  to  me  was  as  a  nightingale 

That  sings  in  magic  gardens,  rock-belea- 
guered, 

To  passing  angels  melancholy  music — 

Whose  dark  eyes  hung,  like  ftir-off  evening 
stars, 

Those  rosy-cushioned  windows  coldly  shin- 
ing 

Down  from  the  cloud  world  of  her  unknown 
fancy- 
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0iM,  for  wboB  hol'iMt  toach  of  holiest  knigfai 

Socined  all  too  groM — who  might  hare  beea 
a  saint 

And  oompoiiad  with  aageb— that  to  pUidc 

The  tpotkn  rooe  of  her  own  maidenhood 

To  pTO  it  onto  me ! 
*♦  Wal  You  love  her,  then  T 

**  Lew.  Look!  If  yon  solid  mountain  were  all 
gold. 

And  each  particular  tree  a  band  of  jewels. 

And  from  iti  womb  the  Xiebelnngen  hoard 

With  elfin  wardens  called  mc,  *  Ceave  thj 
loye 

And  be  oar  Master"— I  would  turn  away 

And  know  no  wealth  but  her.*' 

Walter  is  the  pleased  ambassador  of 
tbis  happj  speech  to  Elizabeth,  and  de- 
mands her  answer  to  Lewis's  offer  of 
immediate  marriage : 

^Eliz.  Tellhmi— teUhim— God! 

Have  I  grown  mad,  or  a  child  within  the 

moment? 
The  earth  has  lost  her  gray  sad  hue,  and 

blazes 
With  her  old  life-light ;  hark !  yon  wind's  s 

song — 
Those  clouds  aro  angels'  robe8.^That  fiery 

west 
Is  paved  with  smiling  faces. — I  am  a  woman. 
And  all  things  bid  me  love !  my  dignity 
Is  thus  to  cast  my  virgin  pride  away, 
And  find  my  strength  in  weakness.    Busy 

brain  1 
Thon  kee^'st  pace  with  my  heart ;  old  lore, 

old  fancies, 
Buried  for  years,  leap  from  their  tombs,  and 

proffer 
Their  magic  serrioe  to  my  newborn  spirit 
I'll  go—I  am  not  mistress  of  myself— 
Send   for  him — ^bring  him   to  me — ^he  is 

mine!" 

The  bridal  feast  follows,  with  a  chant 
of  monks  and  a  fool's  song,  recurring 
at  each  pause  of  the  festal  chorus. 

With  the  next  act  begins  the  struggle 
of  the  woman's  heart,  divided  by  two 
loves  which  it  has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve incompatible — the  love  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  man.  Elizabeth  is  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  by  her  husband's  bed. 

'*  Am  I  to  blame 
If  GK>d  makes  wedlock  that,  which  if  it  be  not, 
It  were  a  shame  for  modest  lips  to  spook  it. 
And  silly  doves  are  better  mates  than  we  ? 
And  yot  our  love   is    Jesus'  duo,— and  all 

things 
Which  share  with  Him  divided  empery 
Are  snares  and  idols — *  To  love,  to  cherish, 

and  to  obey  I' 

•  •  ♦  ♦ 

Oh !  deadly  riddle !    Rent  and  twofold  life ! 
Oh  I  cruel  ^th !    To  keep  thoe  or  to  break 

thee 
Alike  seems  sin  !'* 

Lewis  awakens  while  his  wife  wres- 
tles with  human  instincts  and  priestly 
sophistries,  and  as  he  hears  her  **  be- 
atify the  ascetic's  savagery,"  his  own 
dncUlo  mind  yields  to  her  pious  frenzy. 


Boi  she  is  not  eonteot  witli  tbeonr, 
she  must  **  headlong  into  seas  of  toil** 
to  prove  herself,  and  strengthen  herself 
against  herself.  Yet  the  noble  hamaa 
heart  protests : 

*•  Oh  happy  Gnta! 
Mine  eyes  are  dim — and  what  if  I  mistook* 
For  Qod's  own  self,  the  phantoms  of  my  braimf 
•  •  *  • 

**  Guia.  Here  comes  yonr  hnsband. 

*^  Eliz.   He  comes !   my  sun !   and  every 
thrilling  vein 
Prodanns  my  weakneas.'' 

Lewis  himself,  the  messenger  of  his 
own  doom,  comes  to  tell  his  wife  of  the 
wonderful  preaching  of  the  monk,  Con- 
rad, whom  she  instantly  summons  into 
the  castle,  saying  to  her  hosbend : 

*'  Now  hear  me,  best-beloved :  I  have  marked 

this  man: 
And  that  which  hath  scared  others,  draw 

me  towards  him : 
He  has  the  graces  which  I  want;  his  stern- 
ness 
I  envy  for  its  strength ;  his  fiery  boldness 
I  call  the  earnestness  which  dares  not  trifle 
With  life's  huge  stake;  his  coldness  but  tbe 

calm 
Of  one  who  long  hath  found,  and  keeps  bb- 

wavoring, 
Clear  purpose  still ;  he  hath  the  gift  whicb 

speaks 
The  deepest  things  most  simply ;  in  his  eye 
I  dare  be  happjr — weak  I  dare  not  be. 
WUh  such  a  guide— to  save  this  little  heart — 
The  burden  of  self-rule— Oh— half  my  work 
Were  eased,  and  I  could  live  for  thee  and 

thine, 
^  And  take  no  thought  of  self    Oh,  be  not 

jealous, 
Mme  own,  mine  idol !  For  thy  sake  I  ask  it— 
I  would  but  be  a  mate  and  help  more  meet 
For  all  thy  knightly  virtues." 

Poor  Lewis  cries  amen,  feels  hb  infe- 
rior force,  abdicates  his  headship  as 
husband,  and  declares  that  she  mus% 
lead  him.  The  shrewd  Walter  holds 
another  theory  of  the  monk. 

■  "  A  shallow,  stony,  steadfast  eye ;  that  looks 
at  neither  man  nor  beast  in  the  foce,  but  aft 
something  invisible  a  yard  before  him,  through 
you  and  past  you,  at  a  fascination,  a  ghost  ef 
fixed  purposes  that  haunts  him,  fh>m  wkudi 
neither  reason  nor  pity  will  turn.  1  have  seen 
such  an  eye  in  men  possessed — ^with  devils,  or 
wkh  self:  sleek,  passionless  men,  who  are  too 
reined  to  be  manly,  and  measure  their  grace 
by  their  eflfeminacy;  crooked  vermin,  who 
sworm  up  in  pious  times,  being  drowned  out 
of  their  earthy  haunts  by  the  spring-tide  of 
religion ;  and  so,  making  a  gain  of  eodliness, 
swim  upon  the  first  of  the  flood,  till  it  cost 
them  ashore  on  the  firm  beach  of  woalth  and 
station.  I  always  mistrust  those  wall-eyed 
saints." 

Elizabeth  surrenders  herself  to  Con- 
rad's absolute  spiritual  guidance,  and 
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he  assuim^s  '*  the  training  of  her  saint- 
hood." Her  nurse  warns  her  that  she 
will  repent  Alas!  sweet  lady,  all  a 
woman  and  noble  in  her  errors,  she  re- 
plies: 

**I  do   repent,  «ven    now.     Therefore   I'll 

Bwcar — 
And  bind  myself  to  that,  which  onoe  being 

right, 
WIU  not  be  lose  right,  when  I  ehrink  from  it. 
No ;  if  the  end  be  gained— if  I  be  raised 
To  freer,  nobler  uae.  I'll  dare,  I'll  welcome 
Him  and  his  means,  though  they  wore  racks 

and  flames." 

The  discipline  begins.  Not  yet  sev- 
enteen, and  a  queen,  she  goes  about — 

•*  Clad  in  rough  eorge,  and  with  her  bare,  soft 
pahns 
Wooing  the  ruthless  flint" 

She  visits  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, and  is  an  angel  of  succor  wherever 
there  is  suflforing.  She  describes  to  her 
nurse  the  scenes  with  which  she  be- 
comes familiar;  and  the  reader  of 
•*  Yeast'*  and  *' Alton  Locke"  recognizes 
again  the  human  -  hearted  Chnstian, 
Kingsley.  But  while  she  thus  obeys 
the  nn pulse  of  her  heart,  and  seeks,  in 
A  thousand  engrossing  duties,  to  smother 
the  warm  earthly  passion  for  her  hus- 
band, Conrad  sternly  rebukes  her.  The 
monk  believes  in  the  church,  not  in 
Christianity : 

"What  is  here? 
Think  not  tbat  alms,  or  lowly  seeming  gar- 

ments. 
Self  willed  humilities,  pride's  decent  mum- 
mers. 
Can  raise  above  obedience." 

He  tries  to  show  her  that  her  sense 
of  humility  probably  poisons  a  simple 
pioty : 

*'  ITae  knave  wbe  serves  unto  another's  needs. 
Knows  himself  abler  than  the  man  who 

needs  him. 
And   she  who  stoops  will   not  forget  that 

stooping 
Implies  a  height  to  stoop  from." 

A  scries  of  lovely  pictures  of  Eliza- 
betli's  charities  follow.  Then  wo  have 
another  aspect  of  the  church  of  Rome 
militant  in  the  Abbot,  whose  sentiments 
are  not  so  old-fashioned  as  the  date  of 
tlie  play.  The  Abbot  and  Count  Wal- 
ter are  conversing : 

*^ Abbot.  IdlenesBj  Sir,  deceit^  and  immorali- 
ty, are.the  three  children  of  this  same  barbar- 
ous sdf-iudulgence  in  alms-giving.  Leave 
the  poor  alone.  Let  want  teach  them  the 
need  of  self-exertion,  and  misery  prove  the 
foolishness  of  crime. 

"C.  Walter,  How  ?  Teach  them  to  become 
men  by  leaving  them  brutes? 

''Abbot.  Oh.  sir,  there  >ve  stop  in,  with  the 
conBobtious  and  iu^uuotious  of  the  faith." 
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This  discourse  is  apropos  of  a  famine, 
in  which  Elizabeth  has  so  manifestly 
interfered  with  the  will  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, which  designed  that  the  poor 
should  perish — el.se  why  permit  a  fam- 
ine?— that  theThurinffians  are  an^ry  and 
come  to  complain  of  her  to  Lewis.  She 

E leads  against  them,  that  it  was  for  her 
usband's  honor  as  a  ruler,  that  she 
dared  not  lose  one  of  the  sheep  com- 
mitted to  him.  The  loving  Lewis, 
proud  of  his  spouse,  dismisses  the  com- 
plaints. 

But  it  is  still  a  struggle  in  her  heart ; 
there  is  yet  no  victory.  The  loving 
woman  in  training  for  a  saint  yeami 
after  her  natural  kind.  She  sits  with 
Lewis  singing : 

**  Oh !  that  we  two  were  Maying 

Down  the  stream  of  the  soft  spring  broesei 
Like  children  with  violets  playing 
In  the  shade  of  the  whispering  trees. 

Oh !  that  we  two  sat  dreaming 

On  the  sward  of  some  sheep-trinuned  do^n^ 
Watching  the  white  mist  steaming 

Over  nver  and  mead  and  town. 

Oh !  that  wo  two  lay  sleeping 
In  our  nest  in  the  church-yard  sod. 

With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earths 
breast, 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  Gknl !" 

At  the  moment  in  which  she  finds 
that  she  only  loves  him  more  than  ever, 
she  discovers  that  he,  with  holy  zeal, 
has  taken  the  vows  of  a  crusader.  This 
sharp  sorrow  gives  her  a  vague  fear 
and  doubt  Lewis  turns  her  over  to 
Conrad  for  consolation,  and  the  woman 
and  wife  welcomes  him  in  these  fiery 
words : 

"Eliz,  {Rising.)  You  know,   Sur,  that  my 

husband  has  taken  the  cross  7 
'*Con.  I  do ;  all  praise  to  God ! 
^*£liz.  But  none  to  you  : 

Uard-hearted !  Am  I  not  enough  your  slave  t 
Can  I  obey  you  more  when  he  is  gone 
Than  now  I  do  7    Wherein,  pray,  has  ha 

hindered 
This  holiness  of  mine,  for  which  you  make  me 
Old  ere  my  womanhood  7    [Conrad  qjftr$ 
to  go. 

Stay,  Sir,  and  tell  me 
Is  this  the  out-come  of  your  "father's  care  T* 
Was  it  not  enough  to  poison  all  my  joys 
With  foulest  scruples  7— show  me  namelen 

sins. 
Where  I,  unconscious  babe,  blessed  God  for 

all  things, 
But  you  must  thus  intrigue  away  my  knight 
And  plunge  me  down  this  gulf  of  widow* 

hood! 
And  I  not  twenty  yet— a  eirl— an  orphan- 
That  cannot  stand  alone !  Was  I  too  happy  ! 
Oh,  God  I  what  lawful  bliss  do  I  not  buy 
And  balance  with  the  smart  of  some  sharp 
penance  7 
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Hast  thoa  no  pity?    None?    Thon  driroBt 
me 

To  fiendish  doubts :  Thoa,  Jeeus'  metsen- 
ger! 
•*  Con.  This  to  your  master ! 
"  EHz.  This  to  any  one 

Who  dares  to  part  me  from  my  love. 
''Con,  Tiswell; 

In  pity  to  your  weakness  I  must  deign 

To  do  what  ne'er  I  did— excuse  myself." 

This  act,  in  which  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained with  ffreat  power,  concludes  with 
a  most  strmng  chorus  of  crusaders, 
marching  by  the  castle,  to  sail  for  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  woman's  heart  begins  to  break : 

"  I  needed  weaning 
From  sense  and  earthly  joys," 

sighs  the  innocent  victim.  Perhaps 
stripes  and  nightly  vigils  upon  freezing 
stones  may  so  cnasten  the  rebellious 
flesh  that  God  will  bring  him  back  to 
me.  If  not,  his  will  be  done.  His  will 
is  done,  and  Lewis  is  slain  in  Palestine. 
His  mother,  **  made  of  hard  light  stuflF," 
tells  Elizabeth  the  dreary  tidings,  and 
resolves  that  Lewis's  brother,  and  not 
his  son — Elizabeth's  son — shall  succeed 
him.  Elizabeth  rushes  wildly  out,  and, 
after  a  paroxysm  of  passionate  re- 
membrance and  love,  the  poor  heart 
breaks.  Turned  out  into  the  world, 
with  her  children,  she  finds  no  charity 
at  the  convent  doors — for  convents  are 
sternly  conservative,  and  quote  Scrip- 
ture for  the  powers  that  be — and  a  rough 
baron  shelters  her.  But,  treated  like 
an  idiot  and  slave,  she  takes  to  the  world 
again,  finding  comfort  in  prayer : 

**  Guta. .  Oh !  prayer,  to  her  rapt  soul. 

Is  like  the  drunkenness  of  the  autumn  bee, 
Who,  scent-enchanted,  on  the  latest  flower, 
Heedloes  of  cold,  will  linger  listless  on. 
And  freeze  in  odorous  dreams." 

Pitiless  human  meanness  does  not  spare 
her.     Is  she  not  training  for  a  saint  ? 

"  Eliz.  Ton  know  the  stepping-stones  across 

the  ford : 
There  as  I  passed,  a  certain  aged  crone. 
Whom  I  had  fed,  and  nursed,  year  afler 

year, 
Met  me  mid-stream— thrust  past  me  stoutly 

on — 
And  rolled  me  headlong  in  the  freezing  mire. 
There  as  I  lay  and  weltered— '  Take  that, 

madam. 
For  all  your  selfish  hypocritic  pride 
Which  thought  it  such  a  vast  numility 
To  wash  us  poor  folks'  feet,  and  use  our 

bodies 
For  staves  to  build  withal  your  Jacob's-lad- 

der. 
What!  yon  would  mount  to  heaven  upon 

our  backs  7 
The  088  has  thrown  his  rider  ?*  " 


She  reaches,  at  length,  the  palace  of 
her  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  so  far 
toward  a  saint,  as  to  say  of  her  children, 
with  anguish : 

*^  What  are  they,  darlings, 
But  snares  to  keep  me  from  my  heavenly 

spouse, 
By  picturing  the  spouse  I  most  forget  7" 

The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  is  what  the 
profane  call,  an  easy  old  soul,  who,  be- 
mg  comfortable,  wishes  that  people 
would  be  quiet,  and  behave  decently. 
What  should  a  young  widow  complam 
of? 

**  Why  not  marry  some  honest  man  ?  You 
mav  have  your  choice  of  kings  and  princes ; 
and  if  vou  have  been  happy  with  one  gentle 
man,  Mass!  say  I,  why  can't  you  be  nappy 
with  another?  What  saith  the  Scripture t  I 
will  that  the  younger  widows  marry,  bear 
children," — not  run  after  monks,  and  what  not 
—What's  good  for  the  filly,  is  good  for  the 
mare,  sav  I. 

'*  Eliz.  Uncle,  I  soar  now  at  a  higher  pitch- 
To  be  henceforth  the  bride  of  Christ  alone. 
"  BUhcm.  Ahem ! — a  pious  notion — in  mod- 
eration. We  must  be  moderate,  my  child, 
moderate:  I  hate  overdoing  anythmg— es- 
pecially religion." 

Conrad,  the  monk,  now  shows  the 
bishop  how  much  it  will  redound  to  his 
individual  fame  to  have  one  of  his  family 
a  saint — to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  of 
minors,  which  might  fall  to  his  farming. 
But,  before  going  to  Marpurg,  where 
she  is  to  be  fully  completed  a  sainl, 
Lewis  is  buried  from  Bamberg  cathe- 
dral. The  skeptics  and  the  bigots  gos- 
sip about  her ;  but  she  bows  in  abject 
grief. 

**  Thou  host  him.   Lord,  Thou  hast  him ; 
Do  with  us  what  Thou  wilt !    If  at  the  price 
Of  this  one  sillv  hair,  in  spite  of  Thee, 
I  could  reclothe  these  wan  bones  with  his 

manhood, 
And  clasp  to  my  shrunk  heart  my  hero's 

self— 
I  would  not  give  it !" 

The  husband  is  dead,  and  the  chil- 
dren must  now  be  renounced.  The  wife 
has  yielded  to  the  terrible  logic  of  super- 
stition and  to  the  mistaken  self-sacnfice 
of  a  noble  heart,  and  the  mother  must 
soon  follow.  With  tears,  and  sharp 
struggles,  and  prayers,  and  shivering 
doubts,  the  mother  also  submits : 

**  All  worldly  goods  and  wealth,  which  once  I 
loved, 
I  now  do  count  but  dross  ;  and  my  beloved. 
The  children  of  my  womb,  I  now  r«^ard 
As  if  they  were  another's ;  Ood  is  witness, 
Mv  pride  is  to  despise  myself:  my  joy 
All  insults,  sneers,  and  slanders  ot  mankind; 
No  creature  now  I  love,  but  God  alona 
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Ob  to  be  clear,  clear,  cloar,  of  all  but  Him! 
Lo,  here  I  strip  me  of  all  earthly  helps--- 

[  Tearing  of  her  clothen. 
Naked  and  barefoot  through  the  world  to 

follow 
My  naked  Lord." 

Elizabeth  retires  to  a  miserable  hovel, 
which  is  visited  by  her  old  friend,  Count 
Walter,  who,  meeting  Conrad,  denounces 
him,  with  manly  indignation. 

"  C.  WaJ.  Go  to— go  to.  I  have  watched 
you  and  your  crew,  how  you  preach  up  selfish 
ambition  for  divine  chanty,  and  call  prurient 
longinfi^  celestial  love,  while  you  blaspheme 
that  very  marriage  from  whose  mysteries  you 
borrow  all  your  cant  The  day  will  come  when 
every  husband  and  father  will  hunt  you  down 
like  vermin ;  and  may  I  live  to  see  it !" 

The  stem  monk  is  stung  with  rage  ; 
but,  bent  upon  his  great  purpose  of 
making  a  saint,  will  not  touch  the  count, 
unless  he  stays  him  in  his  life-purpose, 
and  will  then  fell  him  as  God's  foe. 
Elizabeth's  father  in  vain  sends  to  re- 
call her,  and  implores,  by  his  gray  hairs, 
her  return.  She  will  win  the  quires  of 
heaven  to  love  and  honor  him.  The 
wife  and  mother,  and  now  the  daughter, 
submit,  and  the  tragedy  of  making  a 
,  woman  a  Romish  saint  hurries,  through 
horrors,  to  the  end.  Coarse  women  live 
with  her,  to  destroy  the  luxury  of  sleep, 
and  scourge  her,  and  torment  her,  in 
order,  probably,  that,  having  tasted  hoU 
upon  earth,  she  may  be  admitted,  with- 
out purgatory,  to  heaven. 

Elizabeth  dies,  and  Conrad,  in  long 
harangues  to  the  people,  tells  the  story 
of  her  heavenly  and  patient  life.  His 
work  is  done.  The  wife,  mother,  and 
daughter  is,  at  last,  Diva  Elizabeth  : 

"  And  I  have  trained  one  saint  before  I  die ! 

Yet  now  'tis  done,  is't  well  done?  On  my 
lips 

Is  triumph ;  but  what  echo  in  my  heart  ? 

Alas !  the  inner  voice  is  sad  and  dull. 

Even  at  the  crown  and  shout  of  victory. 

Oh !  I  had  hugged  this  purpose  to  my  heart, 

Cast  by  for  it  all  ruth,  all  pride,  all  scruples ; 

Yet  now  its  face,  that  seemed  as  pure  as 
crystal, 

Shows  flf shly,  foul,  and  stained  with  tears 
and  gore ! 

We  make,  and  moil,  like  children  in  their 
gardens. 

And  spoil,  with  dabbled  hands,  our  flowei-s 
i'  the  planting. 

And  yet  a  saint  is  made !  Alas,  those  chil- 
dren! 

Was  there  no  gentler  way  ?  I  know  not  any ; 

I  plucked  the  gay  moth  from  the  spider's 

^«b?  .    .    ,  . 

What  if  my  hasty  hand  have  smwched  its 

feathers  f 
Sure,  if  the  whole  be  good,  each  several 

part 
May  for  its  private  blots  forgiveness  gain, 
As  m  man's  tabernacle,  vile  elements 


Unit©  to  one  fair  stature.    Who'll  gunsay 

it?  .     .    ^ 

The  whole  is  good;  another  samt  in  heaven; 
Another   bride    within   the   Bridegroom's 

arms; 
And  she  will  pray  for  me  '.—And  yet  what 

matter? 
Better  that  I,  this  paltry  sinful  unit. 
Pall  fijxhting,  crushed  into  the  nether  pit, 
If  my  dead  corpse  may  bridge  the  path  to 

Heaven, 
And  damn  itself  to  save  the  souls  of  others. 
A  noble  ruin ;  vet  small  comfort  in  it ; 
In  it,  or  in  augKt  else " 

Conrad,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
shocked  at  its  cost,  feels  a  fearful  revul- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  the  darkest  doubts 
of  '*  our  mighty  mother,  Holy  Church," 
and  a  secret  conviction  and  joy  that  his 
own  end  approaches.  He  rides  forth, 
and  encountei-8  a  multitude,  among 
whom  is  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  has 
been  burned,  in  order  to  extend  the 
area  of  Conrad's  church.  He,  with  the 
mob,  surround  the  priest,  and  with  his 
death  the  drama  ends. 

»*  The  Saint's  Tragedy"  is  a  poem  of 
very  great  power  and  significance.  Its 
grand  theme,  the  conflict  of  a  true 
human  heart  between  its  Ood-implanted 
affections  and  its  confused  and  sophisti- 
cated sense  of  religious  duty,  is  one  of 
the  saddest  and  most  frequent  specta- 
cles of  history;  and  its  grand  moral 
shines  like  the  sun,  that  such  an  effort 
is,  when  honestly  practiced,  the  most 
tragical  mistake,  and  when  dishonestly 
or  selfishly  urged,  the  basest  of  crimes; 
and  that,  therefore,  any  institution  which 
organizes  that  effort  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  Christianity,  is  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  the  sublime  significance  of 
Christianity,  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men;  and,  as  a  permanent  and  perni- 
cious blasphemy,  should  be  destroyed 
at  all  hazards. 

The  delineation  of  Elizabeth's  strag- 
gle is  so  delicate  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  grossest  spiritual  eiTor,  she  never, 
for  a  moment,  loses  our  sympathy  and  - 
compassion.  For  it  is  not  the  yielding 
of  a  weak  mind  to  superstition,  but  the 
loyalty  of  a  gi-eat  soul,  an  imperial  but 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  seeing  blindly 
and  vaguely,  and  resolved  to  obey  con- 
science to  the  end.  Conrad  himself  is 
an  Inflexible  mim  of  spiritual  sophisti- 
cation. He  is  not  a  bad  man,  but  al- 
most worse— one  of  the  mediaeval  pro- 
ducts, not  yet  entirely  extinct  an  igno- 
rant, iron-willed  bigot,  who  serves  the 
devil  with  the  words  of  God.    He  rep- 
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rMento  the  spirit  wlii<^  gare  the  Ro- 
mish church  the  mastery  of  the  world 
in  a  time  of  political  confu:)ion  and  reli- 
gious darkness,  and  which  will  always 
give  the  principles  of  that  church  the 
power  in  any  barharous  or  half-civil- 
ized  state  of  society.  We  do  not  recall 
so  remarkable  a  picture  of  this  subver- 
sion of  the  loveliest  and  holiest  human 
instincts,  to  the  most  groveling  selfish- 
ness, solemnly  masking  as  religious  hu- 
mility and  self-renunciation,  as  in  the  re- 
lation of  Conrad  to  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
whole  drama  is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  fatal  operation  of  such  a 
false  principle.  As  a  plea  for  religious 
liberty,  the  poem  is  most  significant; 
and,  as  in  Kingsley*s  novels,  beyond  all 
the  splendor  of  description,  vivid  char- 
acterization, and  merit  of  story,  there 
is  always  the  ^eat  and  direct  moral  of 
human  brotherhood,  whether  the  scene 
be  laid  in  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  in  "  Hypatia,**  or  in  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  six- 
teenth  century,  as  in  *^  Amy  as  Leigh," 
or  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  c-entury, 
as  in  **  Alton  Locke ;"  so  the  *^  Saint's 
Tragedy"  has  a  universal  significance, 
showing  us  that  princesses  of  Hungary, 
when  there  was  a  Hungary,  were  women 
still,  and  tliat  their  story  and  tragedy 
are  the  story  and  tragedy  of  many  a 
woman  and  many  a  man  since. 

The  direct  moral  purpose  is  too  evi- 
dent throughout,  for  the  poem  to  be 
strictly  a  drama.  And  yet  every  de- 
tail of  costume  and  character  is  ngidly 
observed,  so  that  the  picture  of  the 
time  is  perfect ;  and  this  not  only  ex- 
ternally but  internally,  for  the  intellec- 
tual state  of  the  age  and  country  is 
{)resented  with  equca  fidelity.  Kin^ 
ey  has  taken  the  lovely  legend  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  and  treated  it  not  as  a  Ro- 
mish priest  but  a  Christian  man.  He 
summons  the  world  to  see  that,  while 
Elizabeth  was  a  noble  woman,  she  was 
the  dupe  of  a  dreadful  spiritual  deceit, 
and  that  her  loveliness  was  in  the  natu- 
ral womanliness  with  which  she  endured 
her  martyrdom,  and  not  in  the  mistaken 
faith  which  imposed  it.  It  is  an  im- 
provement of  the  church  tradition  which 
the  holy  Romish  See  would  hardly  ap- 
prove, but  which  every  noble  and 
thoughtful  man,  who  loves  God  and  his 
fellow-inen  must  heartily  hail. 

If  we  turn  to  the  remaining  poems  in 
the  volume,  we  find  that  they  have, 
through  all  their  lyrical  melody   and 
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sonsful  beauty,  the  same  Mgnificance 
as  we  drama.  There  are  several  pore 
songs  among  tiiem,  like  the  following, 
which  all  our  readers  have  probably 
read  many  times,  and  which  they  wm 
be  glad  to  read  again : 


**  *■  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  cull  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home 
Acni88  the  sandi  of  Dec ;' 
l^e  western  wind  waa  wild  and  dank  wf 
foun. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

II. 

**  The  weetom  tide  crept  np  alon^  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'or  the  sand, 
Aud  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  roUinj^  mist  came  down  and  hid  the 
laud — 
And  never  home  came  she. 


•* '  Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair— 
A  tress  o'  »}lden  hair, 
A  drowueJ  maiden's  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 
Was  never  salmun  yet  that  shone  ko  fair 
Amuu(;  the  stakes  on  Dee.' 


**  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel  hungry  foam 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea : 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  oattle 
homo 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee !" 

Here  is  the  song  of  hearts  that  be- 
lieve in  the  loveliness  and  devotion  of 
Elizabctli,  and  not  in  the  impious  big- 
otry of  Conrad : 

A  MYTH. 


"  A  floating,  a  floating 
Across  the  sleeping  sea. 
All  night  I  heard  a  singing  bird 
Upon  the  topmost  tree. 


*  *  Oh  came  you  from  the  isles  of  QreeoB, 
Or  from  the  banks  of  Seine ; 
Or  oflf  some  tree  in  forests  free, 
Which  fringe  the  western  main  f* 


" '  I  came  not  off  the  Old  World 
Nor  yet  from  off  the  New — 
But  I  am  one  of  the  birds  of  God 
Which  sing  the  whole  night  throa^' 


"  '  Oh  sing  and  wake  the  dawning— 
Oh  whistle  for  the  wind ; 
The  night  is  long,  the  current  strong, 
My  boat  it  lags  behind.' 
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'*  ♦  The  current  sweeps  the  Old  World. 
Tho  current  sweeps  tlie  New ; 
The  wind  will  blow,  the  dnwn  will  glow, 
Ere  thou  hast  sailed  them  through/  " 

Hero  is  the  song  of  the  poet,  who  is 
also  a  faithful  Christian  minister. 

THE  DEAD  CHUKGH. 
I. 
*'  Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  cease  thy 
sighiujf? 
Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou   never  wear 

awav? 
Cold,  cold  church,  in  Ihy  dealh-sloep  lying, 
Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  PasHion  hero,  but  not 
thiuo  Easter-day. 

11. 
**  Peace,  faint  heart,  though  the  night  be  dark 
and  sighing ; 
Best,  fair  corpse,  where  ihy  Liord  hhnself 

hath  lain. 
Weep,  dear  Lord  where  thy  bride  is  lying; 
Thy  tears  shall  wake  her  frozen  limba  to  hfe 
and  health  again." 

And  horo  the  anti- strophe* : 

A  PARABLE  FUOM  LIEBIG. 
I. 
"The  church  bells  were  ringing,  the  devil  sat 
singing 
On  the  stump  of  a  rotting  old  tree ; 
*  Oh  faith,  it  grows  cold,  and  the  creeds  they 

grow  old, 
And  the  world  is  nigh  ready  for  mo.' 
II. 
**  The  bells  went  on  ringing,  a  spirit  came  sing- 
iuff. 
And  smiled  aa  ho  orumbled  the  tree ; 


*  Yon  wood  does  but  peiish  new  seedlings  to 

cherish. 
And  the  world  is  to  lire  yet  for  thee.' " 


The  ballads  are  a  series  of  half-dra- 
matic lyrics,  seven  in  number,  having 
no  titles  but  the  date  of  the  time  of 
which  they  are  illustrative.  The  first 
is  a  Saga  of  the  Longbeards,  •♦A.  D. 
415,"  and  the  last  is  »*  A.  D.  1848,'*  the 
ballad  which  was  printed  in  "Yeast," 
and  called  '^A  Rough  Rhyme  on  a 
Rough  Matter,"  and  which  has  no  supe- 
rior, in  its  way,  anywhere.  We  hke 
especially,  also,  "  A.  D.  1740,"  which 
is  the  biiilad  of  an  old  mariner,  who  had 
been  a  buccaneer  upon  the  Spanish 
main,  and  has  now  got  back  to  starve 
in  England.  It  is  a  very  perfect  bal- 
lad. The  design  of  this  series  is  admi- 
rable. Thoy  are  social  glimpses  of  the 
different  epochs,  and  are  profoundly 
suggestive. 

The  uneasy  reader,  who  fears,  in 
every  new  poet«  an  Alexander  Smithy 
and  in  each  new  volume  only  more  spas- 
modic obscurity,  may  take  heart  over 
this  book.  Every  poem  in  it  has  the 
clearness  of  ripened  thought,  and  the 
precision  of  thoughtful  art.  It  is  a  book 
lull  of  marrow,  and  will  be  sure,  not 
only  to  win  the  admrration,  but  the 
hearty  sympathy,  of  every  intrepid  in- 
tellect and  loving  heart. 


THE   DEMON   OF   MUSIC. 

THERE'S  a  demon  in  musio« 
Whatever  its  tone ; 
Ho  dwells  in  the  crowd 
Of  its  voices  alone : 
He  moans  when  they  laugh. 
Ho  laughs  when  they  moan. 

This  demon  of  mu.sic 

Hath  some  way  been  crossed : 
He  longs  for  what  is  not, 

Or  wn.s,  and  is  lost: 
That  life  is  a  torture 

Ho  knows,  to  his  cost 


0,  demon  of  music! 

I  pity  your  pain  ; 
I  have  felt  it  myself 

And  shall  feel  it  again : 
Tia  the  riddle  of  living 

This  living  in  vaiu. 
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OUR    RELATIONS   WITH    ENGLAND. 


RUMORS  of  war  with  England  befall 
the  good  people  of  the  United 
States  with  about  as  much  regularity 
as  our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Men  am, 
brings  on  his  "heated  terms"  in  sum- 

/  mer,  and  his  **  cold  terms**  in  winter. 

;  They  are  periodical,  and  yet  not  of 
systematic  periodicity ;  they  come  and 
go,  like  comets,  whose  orbits  have  not 
been  precisely  ascertained,  rather  than 
like  planets,  whose  habitat"^,  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  well  known.  On  this  account, 
they  always  take  us  with  somewhat  of 
surprise.  We  are  aware  that  once,  at 
least,  during  eveiy  five  years,  or  say 
during  each  new  administration  for  pre- 
cision's sake,  everybody  will  be  called 
upon  to  draw  his  sheathed  sword,  and 
mrbish  his  rusty  musket,  preparatory 
to  a  defense  of  the  land  against  a  de- 
scent of  the  blood-thirsty  Briton ;  but 
at  what  particular  day  or  hour  that  duty 
is  to  be  encountered,  we  are  not  aware, 
and  so  whenever  the  trumpets  of  alarm 
are  blown,  they  are  sure  to  find  us  quite 
unprepared.  We  are  all  pursuing  our 
usual  peaceful  way,  eating  and  drinking, 
and  marrying  ^d  giving  in  marriage, 
when  suddenly  there  is  a  grand  flounsh 
of  drums,  and  a  startling  cry  that  the 
foe  is  coming ! 

^  It  happened  thus  only  a  few  months 
since,  when,  in  the  midst  of  our  sweet 
dreams  of  increasing  trade  and  cent, 
per  cent.,  the  London  Times  dropped  a 
bomb-shell  on  our  slumbers.  All  the 
world  had  gone  quietly  to  sleep  over 
night,  not  a  man  among  them  supposing 
but  that  he  would  wake  in  the  morning 
to  pleasant  sunshine  and  an  easy  break- 
fast; but  what  was  our  astonishment, 
on  taking  up  the  early  paper,  to  find 
that  wo  were  on  the  verge  of  a  savage 
and  sanguinary  war  with  England.  In 
vain  we  ran  about  and  asked  each  other 
what  it  could  mean ;  what  had  England 
done,  or  what  had  the  United  States 
done,  that  could  not  be  reconciled,  until 
they  had  taken  each  other  by  the  throat, 
and  strangled  the  life  out  of  one  or  the 
other — never  a  man  could  tell :  and  yet 
tliere  stood  the  fact,  in  the  fair  round 
type  of  the  Times^  and  who  dared  dis- 
pute such  an  authority  ?  An  immediate 
war  was  impending — a  war,  too,  pro- 
voked by  the  insolent  audacity  of  the 
Yankees— -and  which  the  adroitness  of 
diplomacy,  usually  so  effective  in  stav- 


ing off  disagreeable  results,  was  not 
likely  to  avert  Straightway,  all  the 
vehicles  of  opinion  in  both  countries 
were  set  in  motion ;  the  journals  of  the 
metropolis  groaned  and  hissed  with  ter- 
rible spite  against  the  marauding  re- 
public, which  knew  no  law  and  no 
shame;  and  the  orators  of  Congress 
repelled  the  assault  with  all  the  bla- 
tant and  fiery  commonplaces  for  which 
congressional  orators  are  famous,  and 
which  are  so  potent  on  such  occasions. 

War,  however,  did  not  come,  and  the 
Times  was  heartily  laughed  at ;  but  it 
was  laughed  at  rather  prematurely :  for, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
after  everything  had  settled  down  again 
into  the  humdrum  status  ante  bellum,  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  consider- 
able excitement  in  the  foreign  bureaux  ; 
that  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Cramuton  had 
been  busy  writing  to  each  other  with 
ominous  diligence,  and  that  the  English 
ambassador  was  about  to  be  sent  home, 
and  oiir  ambassador  had  asked  his  pa- 
pers, while  a  formidable  fieet  was  gomg 
to  sail  towards — the  West  Indies. 

The  publication  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  has  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  whole  secret  of  these  threatened 
hostilities.  It  seems  that  the  govern- 
ments disagree  upon  two  simple  points : 
first,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty,  which  relates 
to  certain  parts  of  Central  America; 
and,  second,  as  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  reparation  that  Great  Britain  ought  to 
offer  for  an  attempt  to  infringe  our  muni- 
cipal laws  and  sovereignty.  No  para- 
mount interests  are  involved  in  either 
question ;  no  strong  popular  feelings 
are  likely  to  be  aroused  by  either ;  and 
both  are  matters  for  diplomatic  adjust- 
ment rather  than  national  fisticuffs.  We 
shall  not  discuss  them,  therefore,  but 
leave  them  to  the  settlement  of  the  offi- 
cials  who  are  appointed  to  that  task. 
In  themselves,  they  contain  no  war ;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  stupid  bungling, 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiators,  or  the 
most  determined  and  malicious  desire 
to  go  to  war,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
comd  extract  a  war  out  of  such  ele- 
ments. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  not  our 
purpose  to  <^scuss  these  questions,  and 
we  shall  not ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  (me 
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or  two  passing  remarks.  With  respect 
to  both  of  them,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
United  States  is  clearly  in  the  right,  or, 
at  least,  that^  as  the  argument  now  stands 
in  the  correspondence,  the  force  of  fact 
and  logic  is  on  our  side.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  distinct  and  universal  under- 
standing, in  this  country,  when  the 
treaty  of  1850  was  issued,  that  both 
nations  had  stipulated  to  relinquish  for- 
ever the  exercise  of  any  right  of  domin- 
ion over  the  designated  parts  of  Central 
America.  The  one  thing  in  the  treaty 
which  commended  it  to  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  all  humane  and  peace-loving 
men  was,  this  supposed  removal  of 
every  cause  of  difl&rence  between  two 
great  civilized  nations,  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  most  important  highways  on  the 
globe.  Greater  than  any  conquest,  they 
said  to  each  other,  greater  than  any 
siege  or  battle,  any  Buena  Vista,  Water- 
loo, or  storming  of  Sebastopol,  is  this 
voluntary  and  honorable  agreement  of 
two  powerful  governments  to  surrender 
ancient  topics  of  dispute,  and  to  unite  in 
a  vast  and  reciprocally  beneficial  scheme 
of  commercial  progress.  Here  are  the 
words  of  the  treaty : 

**  Art.  1.  Neither  party  will  over  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  contemplated  canal 

"Neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any 
fortifieation  commanding  the  same,  or  the  vici- 
nity thereof. 

"  Neither  will  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize, 
or  ai96ume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast^  or  any 
part  of  Central  America. 

**  Neither  will  use  any  protection  which 
either  affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance 
which  either  has  or  may  have,  to  or  with  any 
state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occu- 
pying* or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  any 
dominion  over  the  same. 

"Neither  will  take  advantage  of  any  inti- 
macy, or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influ- 
ence, that  either  may  possess  with  any  state 
or  people  through  whose  territory  the  Canal 
may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  hold- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  for  its  own  citizens 
or  subjects,  any  unequal  rights  or  advantages 
of  commerce  or  navigation." 

All  this  is  frank,  open,  fair,  and  mu- 
tually honorable.  The  immediate  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  language  b, 
that  neither  party  will  obtain  or  use, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  right  of  occu- 
pution  or  domain  over  the  Mosquito 
coast.  But  do* such  expressions  cover 
the  peculiar  kind  of  influence  exercised 
by  Great  Britmn,  under  the  name  of  a 
"Protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Kbg- 


dom?"  Great  Britain  says  that  they 
do  not,  and  the  United  States  claims 
that  they  do.  What,  then,  is  a  protector- 
ate ?  Does  it  involve  the  possession 
of  any  real,  substantial,  important  poli- 
tical power — any  right  of  political  con- 
trol or  influence,  which  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  one  nation  to  possess  as 
against  others  ?  Or  is  it  a  simple  formal 
alliance,  in  which  a  strong  power  guaran- 
tees to  a  weaker  one  its  aid  and  pro- 
tection against  certain  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies  ?  If  the  former,  then 
the  exercise  of  such  a  protectorate  is 
manifestly  opposed  to  both  the  language 
and  spirit  of  the  treaty ;  if  the  latter, 
we  do  not  see  why  Great  Britain  should 
be  so  tenacious  of  a  point  which  is  in 
itself,  as  Lord  John  Kussell  said  in 
1853,  of  no  moment;  for  the  Spanish 
control  of  Central  America,  against 
which  this  alleged  protectorate  was 
assumed,  no  longer  exists.  In  either 
meaning,  however,  it  is  strange  that  no 
reservation  of  this  pretended  right  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  England 
was  careful,  in  the  addenda  to  it,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  except  Bntish 
Honduras  from  the  operation  of  its 
clauses ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  as 
to  the  protectorate,  or,  as  Lord  Claren- 
don describes  it,  **her  great  and  exten- 
sive influence  with  the  Mosquito  Kine.'* 
Mr.  Bulwer  must  have  been  unusuidly 
forgetful  of  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, in  omitting  every  allusion  to  so 
•♦great  and  extensive"  a  possession. 
Or,  what  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
case,  did  not  Mr.  Bulwer  know  that  this 
entire  theory  of  a  Mosquito  king  and  a 
Mosquito  kingdom  was  a  sham,  having 
no  foundation  in  fact,  unsustainable  by 
any  law,  and,  the^fore,  best  kept  out  of 
the  controversy  ? 

Be  this  as  'it  may,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  in  the  enlistment 
controversy,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
Against  her  own  voluntary  reminder, 
that  our  position  in  respect  to  the  Allies 
and  Russia  was  one  of  the  strictest 
neutrality,  she  has,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, countenanced  the  efforts  of  her 
officials — those  residing  in  this  country, 
and  accredited  to  this  government,  as 
well  as  her  colonial  agents — ^in  raising 
troops  for  service  against  a  friendly 
power ;  her  enemy.  In  doing  this  she 
has  infringed  our  municipal  laws,  inva- 
ded our  national  sovereignty,  and  con- 
travened  the  policy  which,  for  the  wisest 
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reasons,  we  had  determined  to  pursoe. 
Yet,  when  the  offense  was  brought  to 
her  attention,  and  brought,  wo  are 
happy  to  say,*  in  a  manner  alike  for- 
bearing and  respectful,  it  wa8  not  met, 
as  such  an  offense  should  be,  by  a 
prompt  and  indignant  denial,  nor  by  a 
sincere  apolo^  (which  would  have 
been  abundauUy  satisfactory  to  our  so- 
vemment  and  people);  but  it  was  diplo- 
maticully  shuffled  away,  half  disclaimed 
and  half  extenuated ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  our  asking  redress  for  violated  laws, 
was  made  the  ground  of  our  own  ar- 
raignment on  the  score  of  laxity  of 
priuci])le.  Lord  Clarendon*s  replies 
were  neither  statesmanlike,  manly,  nor 
honest  A  manifest  wrong  was  laid 
before  him — a  wrong,  about  the  nature 
of  which,  or  the  commission  of  which, 
there  could  not  be,  under  the  circum- 
stances, two  opinions — but,  instead  of 
frankly  confessing  it,  and  tendering  the 
customary  satisfaction,  he  went  on  re- 
fining, and  accusing,  and  postponing, 
until  there  was  no  recourse  for  our  go- 
vernment but  the  peremptory  dismissal 
of  the  English  representatives  who  bad 
offended.  All  the  while  the  British 
press  was  allowed  to  ring  the  changes 
of  abuse  on  Brother  Jonathan  for  his 
unconscionable  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
be  satisfied.  **  Between  gentlemen," 
exclaimed  Lord  Palmerston,  *^when  a 
real  or  fancied  wrong  is  handsomely 
acknowledged  or  explained,  there  is  an 
end" — leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  Jon- 
athan was  no  gentleman.  But  he  con- 
cealed the  important  incident,  that  no 
apology  had  ever  been  offered  to  this 
government  Up  to  this  time,  as  fSar 
as  the  correspondence  has  appeared, 
no  such  apology  has  been  rendered. 
A  good  deal  of  the  sinuosity  of  the 
British  cause  is  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  tlie  traditional  indirection  of 
diplomacy,  which  allows  it  to  say  no- 
tliiug  plainly,  that  by  any  possibility 
can  be  disguised  or  twisted ;  but  the 
world  should  understand,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  has  been  nothinc  un- 
reasonable, nor  an'ogant,  nor  head- 
strong, in  the  demands  of  the  American 
government. 

Leaving  the  details  of  these  contro- 
versies, however,  to  the  politicians,  let 


us  proceed  to  remari^  upon  one  or  two 
incidental  matters  connected  with  the 
main  dispute.  It  is  a  favorite  practice 
of  the  British  writers,  whenever  one  of 
these  chronic  disagreements  occurs,  to 
charge  the  American  people  with  cher- 
ishing a  rooted  antipathy  to  England. 
Now,  we  emphatically  repel  the  charge. 
We  bcHeve  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
people  entertain  the  most  friendly  dis- 
positions towards  her.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish  citizens 
among  us,  who  conceive  that  they  have 
no  love  to  lose  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  who,  being  voters,  influence 
a  cei-tain  class  of  political  men  to  the 
same  way  of  thinking;  but  the  majority 
of  us  do  not  share  their  prejudices, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded.  We  esti- 
mate the  character  of  the  English  na- 
tion from  a  stand-point  of  our  own. 
Its  robust  and  sterling  virtues  we  sin- 
cerely admire — its  glorious  hterature 
has  fed  our  hearts  and  minds  with 
their  best  impulses  and  their  best 
thoughts — and  its  grand  example  of 
pohtical  freedom,  when  compared  with 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
causes  us  to  thank  God  that  there  is  yet 
one  mighty  bulwark  of  constitutional 
government  opposed  to  the  encroaching 
despotisms  of  the  CJontinent  Our  ex- 
tensive commerdal  relations,  too,  have 
knit  innumerable  lesser  ties  of  friend- 
ship, which  it  would  be  hard  to  sever. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
defects  and  weaknesses  of  our  ancestral 
relatives.  We  perceive  in  them  certain 
I)eculiaritie8  of  temperament,  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  ignore.  The 
same  personal  and  national  traits  which 
have  rendered  them  almost  xmiveraally 
unpopular  among  French  and  Qermans, 
are  noted  in  this  country.  What  those 
characteristics  are,  it  were  needless  to 
specify ;  but  we  may  hint,  that  the  de- 
scription given  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  letters  on  the  "Study  of  His- 
tory,"  of  the  Romans  in  the  days  of 
Regulus,  viz.,  that  they  were  impelled 
by  **an  insatiable  thirst  of  muitary 
fume,  an  tmoonfined  ambition  of  ex- 
tending their  empire,  an  extravagant 
confidence  in  their  own  oouraffe  and 
force,  an  insolent  contempt  of  their 
enemies,  and  an  impetuous,  overbear- 


*  Let  us  bore  echo  tbo  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation,  in  commending  the  ability,  firmness, 
dignity,  and  moderation,  with  which  Jlr.  Mnrcy  has  conducted  this  controversy.  At  a  time 
w&ou  the  heavens  have  seemed  to  rain  the  smallest  order  of  officials  upon  us,  it  b  some  codsoU- 
tiofi  that  there  is  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  government  who  is  truly  a  i^" 
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ing  spiritf  witb  which  they  pursue  all 
then*  enterprises," — would  be  regnrded 
by  many  as  not  untrue  if  applied  to  his 
own  countrymen.  The  energy  which 
has  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  an  insig- 
nificant island  to  extend  their  dominion 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  until  there 
is  hardly  a  tsreek  unploughed  by  their 
ships,  or  a  land  unspotted  by  their  colo- 
nies, must  evCT  be  a  theme  of  wonder 
and  admiration  to  mankind ;  but  it  must 
also  be  a  cause  of  unceasing  solicitude 
and  watchfulness. 

In  the  genuine  triumphs  of  British 
civilization,  every  American  of  advanced 
opinions  takes  an  interest;  but  he 
does  not  feel  called  upon,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  waste  his  friendly  sympathies 
on  schemes  of  British  aggrandizement, 
or  upon  British  political  alliances,  which 
reflect  no  honor.  When  England,  for 
example,  joins  hands  with  the  most  un- 
principled despot  and  usurper  of  modem 
times — when  she  compels  that  fair  and 
lusti'ous  queen  to  buckle  on  the  garter 
of  a  foul  upstart,  whose  hands  reek 
with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and 
whose  lips  are  hot  with  perjuries — and 
all  for  no  great  or  humanitary  purpose, 
as  we  can  see,  but  with  a  problematic 
design  of  checking  a  power  quite  as 
good  as  either  of  her  allies — this  re- 
public must  stand  aloof.  When  that 
alliance  is  furtlier  heralded  by  ominous 
outgivings  of  u  general  purpose  to  un- 
dertake the  police  of  the  world,  strong 
a0  the  ties  of  consanguinity  may  be 
with  us,  numerous  and  vital  as  are  the 
bonds  of  interest  and  intercourse  which 
influence  us,  we  must  beg  to  be  excused 
from  any  active  participation  in  the 
union.  At  least,  we  shall  desire  flrst  a 
complete  understanding  of  tlie  objects 
it  contemplates,  with  an  assurance  that 
the  tremendous  forces  which  are  organ- 
ized will  not,  sooner  or  later,  direct 
their  energies  towards  our  own  devoted 
heads.  For  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact,  that  although  the  inter- 
ests of  the  British  people  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  interests  of  the 
American  people,  the  policy  of  their 
oli^rchy,  to  which  they  have  often  ex- 
hibited such  a  servile  devotion,  is  linked 
in,  by  the  prejudices  and  prospects  of 
caste,  with  the  policy  of  more  despotic 
rulers  Constitutionally,  we  may  admit 
the  government  of  England  to  be  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  opinion,  among  the  middle  and  labor- 
ing classes,  is  favorable  to  democratio 


rather  than  absolute  institntions ;  but 
the  actual  control  of  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  privileged  gentlemen,  whose 
love  of  the  popular  cause  is  not  over- 
weening or  conspicuous.  They  asso- 
ciate with  kings  and  their  representa- 
tives; the  perpetuity  of  their  order 
depends  very  much  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  status,  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  well  as  at  home ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  conflicts, 
which  must  inevitably  arise,  as  the 
condition  of  society  now  is,  between 
the  few  and  the  many,  their  sym- 
pathies will  run  in  the  same  direction 
m  which  those  of  a  large  majority  of 
our  people  must  flow.  It  is  with  no 
unfriendly  feeling,  therefore,  but  under 
a  paramount  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
our  own  security,  and  to  that  side  of 
the  great  humanitary  cause  to  which 
we  are  committed,  that  we  often  with- 
hold from  England  a  too  eager  and 
spontaneous  support. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  our  feelings  towards  England 
were  even  acrimomous,  which  they  are 
not,  there  has  been  much,  in  the  habitual 
attitude  of  that  nation  towards  us,  to 
awaken  ungenerous  sentiments.  On 
two  occasions,  it  has  waged  aggressive 
wars  upon  us,  which  left  deep  truces  of 
those  unhappy  passions  incident  to  a 
state  of  war — deeper,  in  fact,  than  the 
enmities  ordinarily  aroused,  by  the  mere 
or  remote  encounter  of  armies ;  because 
they  were  accompanied  by  an  actual 
invasion  of  our  soil.  The  hatreds  en- 
gendered by  a  conflict  between  the 
regular  forces  of  two  nations,  and 
on  some  distant  field,  perhaps,  are  not 
half  so  rancorous  as  those  which  are 
produced  by  a  nearer  and  more  imme- 
diate ^apple,  when  one  party  molests 
the  other  in  its  very  home,  and  excites, 
besides  the  usual  animosities  of  patriot- 
ism, the  keener  malice  of  personal  re- 
sentment. For  a  long  while  after  our 
Revolution,  and  for  a  short  while  after 
our  second  war,  the  name  of  Englishman 
was  a  hissing  ond  reproach  aniong  us, 
because  the  turf  was  yet  green  upon  the 
graves  of  our  relatives  and  friends,  and 
the  wounds  of  the  battle  yet  unhealed ; 
but  these  remembrances  gradually  pass- 
ed away,  until  now  few  vestiges  of  them 
remain.  Nor,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
there  have  been  a  single  vestige  remain- 
ing, had  the  writers  of  Great  Britain 
pursued  subsequently  a  more  amicable 
course,  in  their  discussions  of  our  na- 
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tional  peculiarities  and  raonners.  Bat 
their  Fidlers,  Halls,  Trollopes,  and 
Dickenses,  have  delighted  in  exposing 
us  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  much  of  their  banter  has  been 
richly  deserved — it  is  true  that  our  sen- 
sitiveness has  been  excessive  and  puerile 
— and  that  if  we  had  possessed  a  genuine 
«elf-respect,  we  should  have  despised 
all  their  ill-natured  flings,  and  been 
grateful  for  tliose  which  really  disclosed 
our  faults.  But  our  society  was  imnia- 
turo  and  young,  ambitious  to  stand  well 
ill  the  opinions  of  others,  and  conscious, 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  short-comings,  of 
some  desert — while  it  was  less  the  spe- 
cial criticism  of  such  writers,  than  the 
general  animus  in  which  that  criticism 
was  sure  to  find  an  echo,  which  dis- 
turbed our  serenity.  The  jealous  self- 
love  of  the  popular  body  fancied  that 
it  saw  in  these  incessant  attacks  — 
often  quite  regardless  of  justice  —  a 
foregone  determination  to  abuse.  It 
could  laugh,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
at  the  amusing  pictures  of  vulgarity, 
conceit,  slave-driving,  and  what  not, 
which  were  drawn  at  its  own  expense ; 
but,  as  no  large  collection  of  men  is 
ever  wholly  abandoned  of  the  gods  and 
graces,  it  did  hope  to  discover,  some- 
where in  the  representation,  some  rc- 
cx)gnition  of  an  energy  which  was  fast 
redeeming  a  continent,  and  of  a  virtue 
which  upheld  a  very  grand  social  ex- 
periment. It  looked,  however,  in  vain 
for  this  solace ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years — since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  United  States  has  grown  more 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth  than 
any  other  nation — since  her  productive 
industry  has  become  immense,  her  ton- 
nage superior  to  all,  and  her  military 
po'wer  most  formidable — that  the  exas- 
pe rating  tone  of  foreign  remark  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  Even  now, 
tbat  quiet  assumption  of  moral  supe- 
riority, which  accosts  every  American 
in  England,  even  in  the  most  refined 
and  friendly  circles — an  assumption  so 
ludicrous  that  it  ought  to  provoke  mirth 
rather  than  offense — is  scarcely  laid 
aside  by  men  of  intelligence  and  liber- 
ality, while  it  swells  and  bristles  in  the 
journals,  in  all  its  original  insolence. 
*■  Another  impression,  common  in  Eng- 
land, which  we  desire  to  correct,  is  that 
which  ascribes  a  decided  warlike  ten- 
dency to  the  American  people.  If  the 
journalists  ofXondon  are  to  be  believed, 
the    inhabitants   of   this    country   are 


mainly  intent  on  schemes  for  invading 
the  territories  of  their  neighbors,  and 
provoking  war  at  any  and  all  hazards. 
There  are  certain  effete  maxims  running' 
through  the  speculations  of  some  of  the 
old  publicists,  as  to  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  mobility  of  democratic 
society,  which  these  writers  appear  to 
have  adopted  in  full,  and  which  they 
apply  with  so  little  thought,  that  they 
seem  to  have  no  other  idea  of  a  democ- 
racy, than  of  a  horde  of  freebooters, 
whose  chief  occupation,  when  not  quar- 
reling among  themselves,  is  making 
forays  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  filibusterism  of  the  United  States, 
consequently,  which  is  a  mere  sporadic 
symptom,  confined  to  special  places  and 
men,  they  regard  as  a  constitutional  in- 
fection, under  which  the  very  govern- 
ment takes  on  a  diseased  action.  As 
if  the  twenty-five  millions  of  us  bad 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  get  up  pleas- 
ant excursions  to  Cuba  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands  !  As  if  the  mad  propagandisxn 
of  a  few  noisy  pro-slavery  zealots  were 
the  accepted  gospel  of  our  faith  !  Did 
these  apprehensive  gentlemen  know  the 
real  nature  of  democracy — were  they 
well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing 
pursuits  of  our  people^  they  would  see, 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
United  States  is  that  which  least  desires 
war,  and  whose  glory  most  largely  con- 
sists in  peace. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  this 
country  are  engaged  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, either  as  planters,  farmera, 
merchants,  or  tradesmen,  whose  entire 
interests  are  identified  with  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  other 
people.  Our  professional  classes  are 
dependent  upon  these,  having  very 
much  the  same  hopes  and  fears ;  whDe 
there  is  no  single  class,  no  body  of  men, 
in  fact — except  a  few  military  heroes, 
and  the  floating  militia  of  crime  and 
poverty,  who  gather  in  the  large  cities, 
and  to  whom  any  change  b  desirable — 
who  could  reap  any  benefit  from  a  state 
of  hostility.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
lower  influences  of  trade,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  of  a  democratic  condition 
of  society,  to  inspire  all  its  subjects 
with  a  love  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
whereby  their  social  circumstances 
are  improved,  their  minds  enkureed, 
and  their  future  prospects  expanded. 
Where  the  means  of  high  social  suc- 
cess is  in  everybody's  reach,  and 
where  intelligence  is  almost  universal 
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the  prevailiDg  motives  of  the  na- 
tion mast  be  peaceful,  and  not  war- 
Uke. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  in  this  country, 
with  the  large  majority  of  its  people, 
the  very  whisper  oi  war  is  always  heard 
with  a  feeling  of  aversion  and  horror. 
The  settled  sentiment  pronounces  the 
state  of  war  a  state  of  such  unmitigated 
evil,  so  fraught  with  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  rapine,  and  so  fruitful  of  individual 
and  national  distress,  that  no  sane  mind 
can  regard  it  as  other  than  one  of  the 
greatest  human  curses.  It  is  felt  to  bo 
a  curse  alike  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity, the  public  honor,  the  domestic 
peace,  and  the  moral  integrity  of  nearly 
all  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  while  it  has 
few  redeeming  influences,  and  those  of 
an  incidental  sort,  more  apparent  among 
semi-barbarous  nations,  in  which  war  is 
the  alternative  of  despotism,  than  among 
more  civilized  people.  For,  as  nations 
advance  in  knowledge  and  refinement, 
as  their  institutions  grow  more  Uberal 
and  just,  and  the  great  ends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  become  more  and 
more  the  pervading  impulse  of  legisla- 
tion and  action,  they  must  feel,  all  the 
more  strongly,  the  inherent  wickedness  • 
imd  folly  of  war,  and  the  inestimable 
value  of  national  concord.'  Now,  it  is 
the  boast  of  our  country  that  she  is 
superior  to  all  others  in  intelligence ; 
that  she  has  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
•  fection,  the  practice  of  government, 
which  is  founded,  not  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  any  class,  but  the  well-being  of 
all  classes ;  and,  to  be  true  to  herself, 
she  must  maintain,  that  the  noblest  na- 
tional aim,  is  not  the  triumph  of  her 
arms,  but  of  her  arts — not  the  manifest- 
ation of  her  power  in  deeds  of  violence, 
but  in  acts  of  beneficence — not  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  and  happiness,, 
but  the  elevation  and  the  improvement 
of  the  masses  of  mankind. 

Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment, 
however,  because  we  are  trained  and 
addicted  to  peace,  without  defenses  and 
wijJiout  an  army,  that  we  are  wholly 
unfitted  for  war ;  for  it  is  not  so.  At 
the  outset  of  any  contest,  it  is  true,  that 
the  smallest  maritime  power  of  Europe 
could  inflict  upon  us  immense  injuries. 
Its  fleets  might  batter  our  towns,  set 
fire  to  our  cities,  sink  our  merchant- 
men, and  destroy  property  to  an  incal- 
culable amount.    The  arrest  of  trade, 
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consequent  upon  this,  might  drop  thou- 
sands of  our  inhabitants  into  an  abyss 
of  misery.  No  one  can  well  conceive 
how  much  the  mechanics  and  traders  of 
the  f?ea-board  cities,  and  of  the  nearer 
towns  dependent  upon  them,  would  suf- 
fer. But  the  vast  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  interior  would  remain  intact, 
the  vast  acricultural  resources  of  the 
nation  would  soon  repair  the  breaches 
in  property,  and,  after  the  tremor  of  the 
first  shock,  our  social  system  would  re- 
cover itself  with  more  than  pristine 
vigor.  There  is  such  an  elasticity  in 
the  energies  of  our  democratic  life — as 
it  has  been  proved  in  many  instances 
of  serious  calamity — such  vivid  force  of 
recuperation,  such  readiness,  quickness, 
fitness  of  action,  that  all  disasters  come 
before  it  as  temporary.  Famines,  fires, 
bankruptcies,  pestilences,  which  would 
leave  great  gaps  in  the  development  of 
other  people,  are  here  retiieved  by  the 
ever  young  life  of  the  nation,  almost  as 
soon  as  thev  are  felt.  After  the  distress- 
es of  the  first  campaign,  then,  this  na- 
tion, in  any  case  of  war,  would  show 
itself  quite  invincible.  The  victory,  in 
protracted  struggles,  generally  reverts 
to  the  side  of  money  and  men,  and  no- 
where is  there  more  available  wealth, 
or  more  available  muscle,  than  in  the 
United  States.  Comparatively  without 
debt,  the  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
which  England,  France,  Austria,  etc., 
each  annu^y  expend  as  the  interest  on 
past  wars,  and  in  preparations  for  future 
wars,  we  devote  to  the  construction  of 
rail-roads,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
ships.  Our  very  weakness,  as  some 
would  consider  it — the  want  of  coast 
defenses  and  an  established  army — has 
been  our  strength.  It  has  left  us  un- 
touched and  vast  material  resources,  in 
place  of  staggering  financial  embarrass- 
ments, and  a  million  of  volunteer  citizen- 
soldiers,  easily  fitted  for  battle,  in  place 
of  unwilling  and  unwieldy  mercenaries, 
raised  by  conscription,  and  impelled 
only  by  force.  It  is  the  distinction  of 
democracies,  that  the  national  cause  is 
the  individual  cause ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  contest,  it  may  be  said  of  them 
universally,  as  Tacitus  said  of  the  old 
Batavians,  that  **  others  go  to  battle, 
•but  these  go  to  war."  They  make  the 
quarrel  their  own,  and  their  enthusiasm, 
tneir  endurance,  their  energy,  once 
quickened,  only  slacks  with  the  final 
tiiumph.  * 
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It  b  witii  no  mall  plemsnre  thai  we  bear, 
from  maoj  booksellen,  the  aonooocement 
of  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  that  class  of 
books  which  go  among  the  trade  bj  the 
name  of  "  ienaatioD-books,"  They  are 
generally  of  the  sort  adrertised  as  **  thrill- 
ing/' •*  ezqnisite,"  "  intensely  interesting," 
and  which  are  said  to  ran  through  editions 
of  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  copies  In 
less  than  a  month.  We  have  so  often,  with- 
in the  last  year,  taken  occasion  to  let  oor 
readers  know  the  character  of  these  pnb- 
Ilcations,  that  we  have  no  need  now  to  ex- 
plain it  at  length.  Sofficc  it  to  say,  that 
they  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  succinctly 
described  as  trash.  Without  original  merit 
of  any  kind,  and  appealing  merely  to 
sensibilities  and  not  to  the  reason  and 
conscience,  they  were  a  species  of  de- 
bauched literature,  and  every  one  must 
be  glad  that  the  day  for  their  disappear- 
ance has  come.  They  engendered  bad 
habits  of  writing  among  authors,  and 
bad  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  among 
readers,  and,  unless  sometBing  worse  takes 
their  place — a  result  which  we  do  not  an- 
ticipate— it  will  be  a  happy  riddance. 

But  what  is  likely  to  take  their  place — 
ih  I  who  can  tell  7  What  kind  of  reading 
will  be  famished  to  that  vast  mass  of  read- 
ers who  have  been  accustomed  to  waste 
their  time  on  the  wretched  novels  whose 
downfall  we  chronicle  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
say ;  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  is  apt 
to  be  capricious,  and,  when  it  tires  of  one 
stimulant,  readily  looks  about  for  another. 
"But  we  can  say  what  class  of  works  ought  to 
be  advanced  to  the  vacant  niches ;  for  the 
world  already  so  abounds  in  good  books, 
and  men  of  genius,  capable  of  writing  good 
4>ooks,  ore  so  numerous,  that  no  intellec- 
tual curiosity  need  be  starved.  There  are 
capital  novels  extant,  which,  though  not 
4iew,  will  prove,  we  warrant,  a  refreshment 
to  those  who  undertake  them — there  are 
grand  and  exquisite  poems  in  our  English 
literature— there  are  histories,  of  all  times, 
and  almost  all  men,  that  have  more  inter- 
est than  the  most  brilliant  works  of  fic- 
tion— and  there  are  innumerable  essayists 
'  and  travelers,,  whom  to  encounter.  Is  to 
achieve  a  pleasure  for  life.    Let  the  dis- 


consolate lovers  of  the  paper-covered  non- 
sense, now  demised,  turn  to  these  for  solace* 
They  will  find  them  less  easy  reading. 
at  first,  but  infinitely  better,  in  the  end. 
They  will  find  that  their  taste  improves 
and  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  until,  bar- 
ing acquired  a  true  appreciation  of  wbat  is 
really  good  in  books,  they  will  wonder  that 
they  could  ever  have  fed  upon  the  senti- 
mental husks  which  had  once  been  their 
nutriment. 

Nor  need  our  young  writers  despair  of  a 
field  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  talenL 
Our  whole  American  life  is  a  comparative- 
ly untrodden  ground ;  and  if  they  most 
write  fiction,  let  them  try  their  hands  upon 
the  rich  and  suggestive  materials  Ijiog 
everywhere  about  them.  Have  we,  as  yet, 
besides  Uncle  Tom,  a  genuine  novel  of 
American  life  ?  Has  anything  like  jastice 
yet  been  done  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nation?  Are  not  the 
experiences  of  the  emigrant  and  the  settler 
full  of  tragic  incident,  full  of  pathos,  full 
of  stirring  adventure,  and  not  without 
their  humorous  side  ?  Besides,  how  mu<^ 
of  human  history  is  to  be  rewritten — from 
the  new  modem  staod^points — with  a  new 
sense  of  its  picturesque  efl'ects,  and  a  new 
philosophy  of  its  bearing  and  significance  ? 
In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  topics,  which 
a  skillful  writer  may  make  both  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  if  he  will  but  give  his 
mind  and  his  time  to  the  task.  The  same 
expenditure  of  labor  and  thought,  which  is 
now  given  to  some  ephemeral  romance — 
to  a  work  which  will  scarcely  outlive  the 
proverbial  nine  days  of  wonder— if  devoted 
to  a  nobler  undertaking,  would  not  prodace, 
perhaps,  so  profitable  a  work  for  the  nonce, 
but  it  would  lead  to  a  greater  work  in  the 
end,  and  acquire  for  the  author,  instead 
of  a  transient  and  hollow  notoriety,  a 
\asting  fame.  Be*  this  as  It  may,  however, 
we  are  sure  that  the  public  would  gain 
a  great  advantage,  in  the  possession  of  a 
sounder,  purer,  and  more  vigorous  litera- 
ture. 

We  throw  out  these  few  words  simply  ss 
hints.  Our  experience  in  the  magazines 
here  convince  us  that  there  is  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  intellectual  activity 
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ia  this  coantry,  which,  rlghtlj  directed, 
woald  soon  create  a  brilliaat  literature  for 
Q8.  The  great  defect  in  it,  however,  is 
want  of  maturity  and  haste.  Our  writers 
do  not  take  time  to  leara  the  secret  of  their 
own  powers,  to  hasbaod  them  with  discre- 
tion, and  to  apply  them  with  the  most 
effectiveness  and  concentration.  As  the 
general  life  of  the  nation,  so  the  literary 
life,  is  harried.  A  certain  rawness  and 
want  of  depth,  a  certain  superficial  ele- 
gance, in  lieu  of  true  beauty,  marks  too 
many  of  our  efforts.  But  there  is  great 
strength  at  the  bottom  of  us — a  luxuri- 
ance of  force  even — Which  shows  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  genius,  and  only 
the  absence  of  culture  and  care.  We  are 
an  intense  people,  and  intensity  passes 
with  us,  often,  for  real  vigor,  for  that  calm 
and  masterly  control  of  the  powers  which 
is  the  sign  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 
The  mistake  lies  in  supposing  spasmodic 
yiolence  an  indication  of  strength,  whereas 
it  is  rather  an  indication  of  disease. 

— Appleton^s  Cyelopadia  of  Biography, 
This  is  really  an  English  book,  though  Mr. 
Appleton,  in  consideration  of  a  few  addi- 
tions, has  put  his  name  on  the  title-page. 
It  was  published  in  London,  during  the 
past  year,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Richy 
assisted  by  several  distinguished  men.,  such 
as  Alison,  Professors  Creasy,  Nichols*  Fer- 
guson, Sir  David  Brewster,  Charles  Knight, 
ftod  others.  The  American  edition  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hawks  and  others,  whose 
names  are  judiciously  not  given.  Like 
most  other  works  of  this  kind,  it  has  a 
great  many  merits,  and  a  great  many  de- 
fects. There  is  nothing  in  literature,  per- 
haps, more  diificult  to  compile  than  a  good 
biographical  dictionary.  It  is  especially 
difficult  when  there  are  several  hands  en- 
gaged upon  it,  and  the  supervising  care  of 
the  editor  is  not  very  rigid.  There  are  so 
many  names  to  be  treated  within  a  short 
compass,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
embarrassing  to  decide  bow  much  space 
diould  be  given  to  one  and  how  much  to 
another ;  and  whether  facts,  only,  should  be 
given,  or  comments  on  character  also; 
while  the  disagreement  of  authorities,  as  to 
dates,  is  often  quite  desperate.  Our  own 
notion  is,  that  a  biographical  dictionary, 
which  aspires  to  be  an  every-day  book  of 
reference,  should  confine  itself,  as  much  as 
poe&ble,  to  an  actual  record  of  events,  ex- 
cluding all  attempts  at  the  analysis  of  the 
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works  of  great  writers,  and  all  attempts  «ft 
the  characterisation  of  great  men.  Readen, 
who  wish  to  be  minutely  informed  on  tlM 
latter  topics,  will  not  search  for  the  inforou^ 
tion  in  a  hand-book,  but  will  go  to  the 
more  voluminous  authorities.  What  they 
consult  a  hand-Wk  for,  is  to  get  at  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  facts  in  the  lives  of 
persons  whose  names  they  encounter  in  the 
course  of  their  general  reading,  or  hear  in 
conversation.  The  biographical  dictionary, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  an  index  of  namea 
and  facts,  rather  than  a  repository  of 
criticism. 

The  work  before  us  errs  in  this  respect 
It  aims  beyond  its  proper  mark ;  and,  in  the 
endeavor  to  describe  systems  of  thought 
and  men — the  writers  being  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  a  small  space — it  not  only  be- 
comes superficial,  but  omits  a  vast  deal  of 
information  which  would,  otherwise,  have 
been  embraced  within  its  covers.  Under 
the  heads  of  Plato,  Kant,  and  Swedenborg, 
for  instance,  we  are  told  about  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  philosophical  schemes,  with 
commendation  and  criticisms,  whereas  we 
only  wished  to  know  the  essential  facts  of 
their  lives.  If  anybody  desired  to  enter 
into  the  former  subject,  he  would  go  to 
more  original  sources.  We  have  three 
solid  columns  of  eulogy  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  without  a  single  date,  though 
Sir  William,  being  alive,  is  not  entitled  to 
mention  at  all,  even  if  his  merits,  whicli, 
we  confess,  seem  to  us  greatly  exaggerated, 
had  warranted  so  conspicuous  a  treatment 
of  him.  The  best  parts  of  the  volume  are 
those  which  make  no  pretension,  and  do 
not  bear  the  initials  of  the  distinguished 
men  whose  names  are  so  emblazoned  on  the 
title-page. 

As  to  the  American  additions,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hastily  compiled.  No 
uniform  rule,  as  to  the  selection  of  namea 
and  length  of  notice,  is  apparent  in  the 
general  execution.  Men  of  no  aecoont  are 
allowed  more  space  than  men  of  great 
account :  Dr.  Swett,  whom  nobody  knowi^ 
has  twice  the  attention  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
whom  everybody  knows ;  the  late  (Gover- 
nor Met4:alfe,  of  tomewhere  oat  West,  ie 
more  elaborately  treated  than  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  was  the  foremost  American  of  his  day. 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  an  extraordinary  genla% 
has  three  lines ;  but  Dr.  Wainwright,  who 
was  not  a  genius  in  any  way  (though  an 
excellent  man),  has  half  a  column.    Tlie 
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kt  of  WtUingioii  tXU  Mrea  eohuBog 
Mi  a  hftlf,  and  George  WMhmgtoa  but 
liro  oohunn*  and  a  half.  It  ii  imponible, 
•f  eonrte,  to  avoid  tbote  disparities  alto- 
gaiher,  bat  a  carefdl  editor  maj  do  nmch 
towards  not  rendering  tbeni  too  glaring. 

In  spite  of  oocasional  oversights  and 
defects,  we  think  this  dictionary  abont  the 
best  of  Its  kind.  It  Is  aoenrate,  so  fkr  as 
we  have  been  able  to  iovestigate  it ;  it  is 
ftill ;  and  the  memoirs,  though  brief,  are, 
iir  the  most  part,  well  written.  The  no- 
merons  wood-cats,  repreeenting  men  and 
their  places  of  abode,  add  greatlj  to  its 
▼alae. 

— Literanf  CfUicitnu  and  ether  Papers, 
hj  the  late  Hoiud  Bdthet  Wallace, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  the  title  of  a  new  vol- 
«me,  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 
anthor,  and  pnblished  by  Parry  A  McMil- 
lan, of  PhUadelphia.  Upon  the  publication 
•f  the  "Art,  Scenery,  aod  Philosophy  in 
Borope,"  last  year,  we  expressed  our  admi- 
ration of  the  remarkable  powers  of  Mr. 
Wallace.  In  that  volume  they  were  mainly 
displayed  in  the  most  comprehensive  and 
•ecorate,but  also  most  delicate  and  poetic, 
•rlticisms  of  art  In  the  present  collection, 
Us  themes  are  purely  literary.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  read  the  two  volumes  without 
admiration  of  the  rare  and  various  acfaolar- 
riiip,  the  clear,  penetrating  perceptioD,  the 
Angularly  rich,  simple,  and  fascinating 
■tylc,  and  the  calm,  comprehensive  tone  of 
ite  author ;  and  equally  impossible  not  to 
wonder  that,  with  such  powers,  he  had 
apparently  addressed  himself  to  no  work 
which  would  give  them  adequate  scope. 
But  the  contents  of  both  volumes  are 
strictly  fragmentary,  and  were  probably 
regarded,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  as  merely  studies 
towards  some  f^ure  achievement.  His 
fsnius  was  evidently  critical  and  analyti- 
cal, not  inventive ;  and  he  is  an  example, 
peculiarly  precious  In  America,  of  that 
IWm  of  the  modesty  of  genius  which  serves 
m  lofty  an  ideal,  that  it  will  attempt  no- 
lliiBg  Inadequate  to  its  powers,  or  below  its 
highest  aspiration.  Achievements  which 
others  might  regard  as  victories,  such  a 
mind  would  consider  only  as  preparatory 
iteps,  and,  justly  measuring  its  own  scope, 
would  soom  an  inferior  success.  This  was 
•ndoubtedly  the  case  with  Mr.  Wallace: 
•■d,  consequently,  although  he  has  left  no 
ilngle  great  work,  the  fragments  which  he 
*ld  leave  rank  him  among  the  most  highly- 
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endowed  of  Ibe  bert 
Utevatoie. 

The  literary  critiolsns  of  the 
Tolume  are,  in  great  part,  devoted  I* 
American  authors  aod  saints,  and  tbe 
statement  of  his  age,  at  the  time  of  tke 
composition  of  the  varioos  papers,  ia  a 
valuable  assistance  in  the  observation  of 
his  intellectual  devek>pment.  His  enthu- 
siasm, at  the  age  of  twenty,  for  Pope,  ie 
the  key  of  his  literary  sympathies.  He  ie 
eminently  a  conservative  in  literature; 
aod  the  feeling  for  Pope  indicates  his  owa 
intellectoal  habit,  which  was  clear  and 
precise.  This  conservative  literaiy  ten- 
dency prevented  him  fh>m  doing  justice  to 
the  dignity  and  value  of  modem  literature. 
He  praises  modem  individuals,  and  oflen 
with  singular  want  of  discrimination;  bat 
he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  any  vital 
power  and  significance  in  contemporaiy 
literature  as  a  whole.  He  speaks  ill  of 
the  whole  modem  school  of  poetry.  He 
calls  Milton  the  king  of  poets ;  and,  making 
a  remarkable  combination  of  names,  says 
that,  by  Milton's  canons  of  poetry,  Byroo, 
Wordsworth,  and  Hemans  would  fture  bad- 
ly. He  associates,  in  the  same  way,  Spen- 
ser, Dryden,  and  Thomson.  He  says,  how. 
ever,  the  best  things  that  have  lately  been 
written  a1)out  Byron ;  and  the  reader  par- 
dons much  to  the  critic's  lofty  requiremeot 
of  superior  literary  and  moral  exoelleooe 
in  all  his  favorites.  He  gives  the  moat 
comprehensive  and  accurate  analysis  of 
Irving—saying  the  traest  things  in  the 
most  felicitous  manner.  But  he  instant^ 
vitiates  our  faith  in  his  judgments,  by  de- 
claring that  American  literature  is  more 
indebted  to  Dennie  and  General  Morris 
thao  to  any  other  two  men;  by  eztram- 
gantly  praising  Fanny  Forrester  and  Mm. 
Lydia  Peirson ;  by  declaring  that  he  wie 
can  understand  Mr.  Emerson  may  valae  Mr. 
Bancroft,  and  by  saying  that  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Griswold  is  a  man  of  genius.  With  all  the 
various  and  remarkable  worth  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's criticisms,  they  have  a  total  want  of 
afty  just  discrimination  of  rela^ve  literary 
excellence.  His  style  is  masterly.  It  ii 
rich  and  choice,  and  perfectly  lucid,  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  plainly  stating  very 
subtle  distinctions.  It  is  colloquial  and 
sparkling,  but  rises,  upon  occasioD,  inle 
gmve  and  stately  muslo.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  of  European  cathedrals,  in  the 
first  volume,  are  as  saperUy  elaborated 
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M  the  rao6t  gplendid  rhetoric  of  Rtukin. 
Ib  the  last  volume,  wo  note  soTeral  ezqai- 
flite  felicities  of  phrase.  We  qaote  two  or 
Ibree: 

^In  approaching  the  delicate  creation  of 
chaste  itnagioation  which  Mr.  Powers  gives 
us  in  his  Greek  slave,  after  the  first  shock 
of  delight,  from  the  gentle  rush  of  her 
heantj,  wave-like,  upon  the  spirit,  is  past, 
we  are  arrested  and  enchained  by  the  pro- 
found and  loftj  interest  of  her  counte- 
nance." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convej  more 
perfectly,  in  words,  the  peculiar  complete- 
ness of  quiet  but  intense  pleasure  occa- 
moned  by  the  first  sight  of  a  graceful 
sculpture.  It  is  a  criticism  in  itself.  He 
describes  Undine  as  follows : 

"  A  child,  to  captivate  the  fancy ;  a  wo- 
man, to  move  the  heart :  a  spirit,  to  raise 
and  awe  the  soul;  with  enchanting  ele- 
gance she  wears  the  drapery  of  a  triple 
grace." 

Of  Moore,  he  says : 

'*  He  further  corrupted  It  (his  genius)  by 
indulging  his  youthful  appetency  upon  the 
luscious  banquets  of  those  amatory  poets, 
sophists,  and  letter- writers,  who  were  en- 
gendered of  the  soft  decay  of  Greek  civili- 
tj,  and  whom  the  scholar  fears  even  to 
touch  with  a  momentary  attention." 

But  our  note  is  expanding  into  a  review. 
We  commend  this  volume  as  the  work  of  a 
Bian  whose  death  was  a  national  loss. 
There  has  been  no  posthumous  publication 
in  our  literature,  indicative  of  so  much 
power,  since  the  extracts  from  a  '*Soholar-s 
Journal,"  the  diary  of  Charles  Chauncey 
Emerson,  a  brother  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, published,  many  years  since,  in  the 
*'  Dial."  It  was  he  who  said,  of  Shakespeare, 
that  **  he  sits,  pensive  and  alone,  above  the 
bundred-hand#d  play  of  his  imagination." 

—The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilman,  of 
Charleston,  is  so  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  to  have  received  the  compliment 
of  a  mendacious  mention  at  the  Publishers' 
Festival  in  this  city,  when  the  papers  ami- 
ably assumed  that  everybody  who  (mght  to 
have  been  there  was  actually  present. 

And  there  are  many  persons,  in  All 
parts  of  our  country,  who  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  this  estimable  and  accomplished 
divine  has  collected  and  published  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  his  pen,  under 
the  title  of  Contributions  to  Literature, 

Cambridge  honors,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
poet,  the  man  whom  Carolina  values  as  a 
preacher ;  and,  in  this  goodly  volume  now 


before  us,  the  reader,  cnriooa  iu  the  liie^• 
ary  history  of  his  country,  will  recognise 
the  style  and  temper  of  the  generaiiea 
which  gave  to  Boston  its  long-admitted 
preeminence  In  the  walks  of  style  and 
scholarship,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
Dr.  Gilman  is  more  than  the  type  of  a 
generation;  he  has  original  qualities  of 
mind,  as  graceful  as  they  are  peculiar ;  kii 
humor  is  fine  and  quaint ;  his  feeling  re* 
fined  and  gentle ;  he  shows,  not  seldom,  m 
curious  felicity  in  expression,  and  a  kind 
of  reasonable  oddity  in  speculation,  alk^ 
gether  his  own,  and  altogether  Indescribi^ 
ble.  Two  papers  in  this  collection,  ih% 
"Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Yillagt 
Choir,"  and  *^  Some  account  of  the  Rever* 
end  Stephen  Peabody,"  embody  mora 
amusing  and  interesting  details  of  the 
rural  life  of  New  England,  fifty  years 
since,  than  are  to  be  elsewhere  found,  and 
are  quite  equal,  in  manner  as  well  as  in 
matter,  to  Mr.  Irving's  portraitures  of  the 
ancestral  New  Yorker. 

Dr.  Gil  man's  muse  is  a  well-bred  lady, 
who  only  comes  when  she  is  Md ;  but  his 
occasional  pieces  are  among  the  happiest 
of  their  kind.  Two  of  them,  indeed,  the 
'*  Union  Ode,"  sung  at  Charleston,  in  the 
dreadful  "  Nullifloatiop  Days,"  and  the 
College  hymn  of  "  Fair  Harvard,"  sung  at 
the  Cambridge  Centennial,  have  achieved 
a  local  popularity  which  promises  to  be 
permanent. 

M  Home  and  Abroad, — The  second  voL 
ume  of  Marqajiet  Fuij.gr'8  works  con- 
taios  her  tour  in  the  West,  and  the  letters 
written  from  Europe,  during  her  connec- 
tion with  the  TVibunCf  with  some  notices  of 
her  death,  and  the  poems  which  that  event 
suggested.  Sadder,  to  us,  than  her  un- 
timely fate,  is  the  broken  and  fragmentary 
way  in  which  she  has  always  been  brought 
before  the  public.  Nothing,  that  remains 
of  her,  is  complete.  Her  biography  was 
written  by  three  persons,  instead  of  one, 
and  gave  no  connected  view  of  her  ao- 
tivity.  Her  larger  works  are  without 
unity,  and  her  lesser  ones  are  all  more  or 
less  imperfect  The  letters  from  the  West, 
and  these  letters  from  abroad,  are  desultory 
— fhll  of  hints  and  suggestion8-4Hit  witk 
no  thought  worked  out,  and  no  pervading 
purpose.  Her  mind,  indeed,  even  up  to 
the  hour  of  her  death,  was  unsettled  and 
growing,  and  had  not  attained  that  serenity 
of  conviction,  which  springs  fh>m  defiaito 
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Tiews,  or  clear  insight.  Hanj  noble  im- 
pulses lived  in  it,  maoj  grand  thonghts 
rolled  np  before  its  vision;  bat  the  as- 
surance of  satisfying  truth  it  had  not 
reached.  In  her  earlier  years,  the  intellect 
reigned  supreme  over  the  affections— and 
in  that  state  no  man  or  woman  ever  attains 
peace ;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  note,  as  she 
became  absorbed  in  the  struggle  of  Italy, 
and  the  ties  of  wifehood  and  maternity 
gave  her  objects  of  love,  how  the  womanly 
nature  emerged,  and  her  whole  being  was 
softened,  concentrated,  and  raised.  There 
to  a  touching  and  moumftil  eloquence  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  describes 
tiie  first  movements  of  the  new  life  in  Italy, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  such  treacherous 
overthrow.  Sympathizing  sincerely  in  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots,  admitted  to  their 
councils,  sharing  their  dangers,  admiring 
their  leader— that  singularly  pure  and  gen- 
tle, yet  strong  spirit,  Mazzini— her  letters 
on  the  progress  of  the  Italian  revolution 
ore  the  best  contemporary  records  that  we 
have  of  it,  and  excite  a  profound  regret 
that  her  more  elaborate  worlc  on  Italy  can- 
not be  recovered.  Tet,  it  is  to  be  doubted, 
whether  the  history,  if  completed,  would 
have  possessed  certain  charms,  which  we 
find  in  these  letters,  written  amid  the  stir 
of  the  battle,  in  the  gloom  or  glow  of  the 
moment,  with  the  fresh  feeling  of  the 
writer  pervading  every  word.  One  follows 
the  progress  of  the  narrative,  as  he  turns 
the  leaves  of  some  deep  tragedy,  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  story  of  grand  and  melan- 
choly events  to  be  able  to  criticize  the  art 
with  which  they  are  unfolded.  But  this  fact 
is  itself  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  writer. 

The  volume  is  carefully  edited,  and  neat- 
ly printed,  and  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  all  the  admirers  of  this  remarkable 
woman. 

—Liberty  and  Slavery. — ^Professor  Bled- 
soe, of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  pub- 
lished an  argument,  under  this  name,  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  subjugation  of  one 
race  of  men  by  another  is  the  very  essence 
of  human  liberty,  sanctioned  explicitly  by 
the  moral  law  of  the  Bible,  and  amply 
sustained  by  the  inductions  of  experience. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  still  a  fact, 
that  the  interests  involved  in  a  particular 
culture,  and  the  prejudices  which  it  en- 
genders, are  able  to  mislead  minds  of  some 
degree  of  original  force,  and  of  learning, 


into  such  a  systematic  perversion  of  all  the 
dictates  of  nature,  good  sense,  and  religion. 
All  the  world  knows  that  slavery  exists  in 
this  country,  simply,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  cultivating 
cotton,  and  that  if,  by  the  sudden  disose 
of  that  plant,  or  by  the  extensive  raising 
of  it  elsewhere,  the  trade  in  it  here  should 
become  unprofitable,  slavery  would  be 
abandoned.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  system 
has  been  violently  attacked  on  moral 
grounds,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
defend  it  on  moral  grounds;  and  we  see 
accomplished  professors  devoting  long  and 
carelul  treatises  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
accepted  doctrines  of  politics  and  morals, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  principles  more 
compatible  with  this  system.  It  isa  sorry 
exemplification  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  will  often  persuade  itself  that 
what  it  wants  to  be  right  is  right.  Profes- 
sor Bledsoe  writes  with  earnestness,  and, 
now  and  then,  eloquently  ;  but  his  logic  is 
very  much  out  at  the  heels. 
— List's  JVational  System  qf  Political  Eron- 
omy. — This  volume  is  translated  from  the 
(Jerman  of  a  very  un-German  authority. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  who  passed  many 
years  in  this  country,  connected  with  im- 
portant commercial  enterprises,  and  his 
system  is  the  result  of  his  experiences^ 
rather  than  of  study.  It  differs  fVom  the 
ordinary  English  and  French  systems,  in 
that  it  recommends  a  temporary  adherence 
to  the  protective  policy,  in  order  to  build 
np  national  welfare.  Nations,  as  actually 
organized,  and  not  an  abstract  humanity, 
is  the  true  object  of  political-economical 
inquiry.  The  first  part,  which  furnishes  a 
kind  of  condensed  history  of  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  nations,  is  vei^  instructive, 
and  some  of  the  subsequent  chapters  no  less 
so ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  rather  a  dull  work. 
It  is  called  a  system ;  l^ut  is,  in  reality,  no- 
thing better  than  a  scheme,  somewhat  im- 
perfectly worked  out,  and  by  no  means 
systematically  exhibited.  The  truth  is,  that 
political  economy,  as  a  science,  is  in  such 
an  inchoate  stale,  that  no  system  is  yet 
possible,  and  all  that  is  written  about  it 
is  merely  eontrtbutioru  poxtr  tervir.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  proof  of  this ;  for 
the  author  of  it  often  says  one  thing,  the 
French  editor,  whose  notes  are  appended, 
another,  and  the  American  editor  a  third. 
It  would  seem  as  if  no  two  men  could  agree 
upon  any  of  the  more  important  topics  of 
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political  economj — a  fact  which  should  not 
disparage  inqairy  in  that  direction,  but 
should  certainly  prevent  any  one  from  ap- 
propriating to  it  the  name  of  science.  Apart 
from  its  higher  pretensions,  this  work  of 
Mr.  List  is  valaable,  as  it  contains  very 
many  important  suggestions,  and  is  marked 
by  great  good  sense.  Like  Mr.  Carey,  the 
author  believes  that  the  principles  of  na- 
tional economy  are  not  things  to  be  invent- 
ed, nor  to  be  deduced  flrom  certain  a  priori 
moral  maxims;  but  that  they  are  to  be 
generalized  from  the  actual  facts  of  human 
experience. 

— Tbavels.— Ida  Pfeiffer  has  given  us  a 
eecond  journey  round  the  world.  It  is,  of 
course,  interesting  in  itself,  because  it  is  a 
narrative  of  strange  adventures,  and  a  de- 
scription of  strange  scenes.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
it  is  Madame  Pfeiffer's.  She  is  such  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  that  one  would  wish  to 
read  her  impressions  of  men  and  things, 
though  they  were  written  in  a  style  much 
inferior  to  that  in  which  they  are  written, 
and  though  her  judgments  were  less  saga- 
cious and  candid  than  they  are.  A  woman 
who  is  capable,  after  having  reared  a  fami- 
ly, and  attained  an  age  when  the  ambitions 
are  subdued,  and  the  energies  slackened, 
of  conceiving  and  executing  journeys, 
which  may  well  appal  the  stoutest  man,  is 
a  phenomenon,  and  curiosity  stands  on  the 
qui  vive  to  know  what  she  thinks,  and  to 
hear  her  tell  of  what  slie  has  seen.  It  is  not 
once  in  many  centuries  that  such  a  person 
springs  up.  Even  a  robustious,  stalwart 
fellow  of  a  man,  who  should  take  his  satch- 
el in  his  hand,  and,  without  much  money, 
few  letters  of  introduction,  no  acquaint- 
ance, and  against  the  wishes  of  his  fami- 
lyjvisit  successively  the  savages  of  Borneo, 
the  Chinese,  the  Polynesians,  Iceland,  Mexi- 
co, California,  the  Great  West,  and  Canada, 
would  be  esteemed  a  considerable  fellow, 
in  bis  day.  Bayard  Taylor,  with  half  that 
travel,  is  a  famous  man,  the  elect  of  lyce- 
ums,  and  the  pride  of  booksellers;  but 
when  we  see  a  woman  do  all  this,  we  are  lost 
in  surprise.  We  are  tempted  to  believe 
her  an  Amazon,  at  least — or  one  of  those 
masculine  creatures,  who,  with  the  form  of 
a  woma,n,  have  the  spirit  of  monsters  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  find  that  she  is  a  frail, 
delicate,  and  gentle  person,  with  every 
womanly  sentiment  and  sensibility,  our  sur- 
prise grows  into  wonder  and  incredulity. 


Madame  Pfeiffer 's  present  volume  is 
scarcely  so  agreeable  as  that  which  record- 
ed her  sojourn  in  Iceland.  It  covers  so 
much  ground,  that  she  is  not  able  to  dwell 
with  suflScient  particularity  on  the  parts 
to  render  her  descriptions  adequate.  Be- 
sides, we  find  such  mistakes  in  what  relates 
to  our  own  country,  as  to  beget  the  suspi- 
cion that  other  parts  are  equally  uncertain. 
She  is  quite  indignant,  for  instance,  be- 
cause the  government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  do  something  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  instancing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Maine  Law,  as  a  proof  of  its 
power  to  act  in  that  direction  I  She  charac- 
terizes the  American  women  for  want  of 
culture,  having  seen  only  the  women 
In  and  about  St.  PauPs,  or  a  few  other 
places  in  the  extreme  west  There  are  other 
such  niaiserieSf  and  still  the  book  contains 
a  great  deal  of  instruction,  and  is  admira- 
ble in  spirit.  Though  Madame  Pfeiffer 
has.  herself,  wandered  so  far  from  the  do- 
mestic sphere  of  women,  she  seems  to  be  a 
great  stickler  for  it.  We  excuse  her  own 
course,  on  the  ground  that  she  bad  previous- 
ly discharged  all  her  household  duties. 

— The  Madeira  of  Mr.  Mjlrch  is  a  pret- 
ty thorough  account  of  the  life  in  that 
island,  with  some  glimpses  into  Spanish 
life  in  general.  It  is,Yor  the  most  pari, 
amusing,  and  appears  to  be  authentic.  His 
opportunities  for  studying  the  character, 
both  personal  and  social,  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower,  classes, 
could  not  have  been  better,  and  he  has 
availed  himself  of  them  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  His  wit  is  not  always  of  the  pur- 
est Attic,  and  his  phraseology,  at  times, 
smells  of  the  newspaper,  but  he  has  a  strong 
animal  life  in  him,  a  relish  for  good  things, 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  no  little 
sense.  These  are  all  taking  qualities  in 
the  traveler,  and  help  to  make  an  entertain- 
ing volume. 

—Lieutenant  Brewebton's  account  of 
Kansat  is  lively,  running  over  with  west- 
ernisms,  and  western  adventures,  and  giv- 
ing some  droll  narratives  of  frontier  life, 
especially  of  riding  and  sleeping,  which 
may  warrant  one  in  passing  an  hour  or  two 
over  its  pages,  but  otherwise  it  has  no 
attractions,  and  very  little  value.  We 
ought  to  except  the  documents  relating  to 
the  present  war  in  Kansas,  which  are  ap- 
pended, and  which  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  npon  the  existing  controTermr.        . 
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— JJo*n'#  Librariei. — ^We  haT«  before 
•poken  of  the  geDeral  exoellence  of  the 
books  incladed  in  the  several  series 
of  BohD's  Libraries;  bat  the  incessant 
appearance  of  new  additions  calls  for 
new  remark.  Among  the  most  recent 
worlu  of  value  which  have  been  put 
forth,  is— Smyth's  Lectures  on  the  French 
Bevolutionj  which  is  not  a  history,  so  much  • 
as  an  indispensable  guide  to  history.  As 
in  his  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  the  au- 
thor does  not  furnish  us  with  a  detailed 
narrative  of  events,  but  a  general  outline, 
filled  in  with  judicious  criticisms,  and  indi- 
cating the  best  authorities  to  be  conf^ulted 
on  different  points.  Smyth  is  somewhat  of 
a  conservative  in  his  opinions,  and  not  a 
remarkably  vivacious  writer,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  the  most  vari- 
OOB  learning. — Another  volume,  Is  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
V,  by  Lbigh  Hunt,  or,  rather,  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  fine  and  brilliant 
things  which  occur  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  arranged  under  their  appro- 
priate heads,  and  without  the  offensive 
accompaniments  of  the  complete  edi- 
tions. A  pleasant  introduction  to  the  whole 
is  given  by  the  editor— an  essay  on  the 
characteristics  and  beauties  or  those  old 
playwrights,  in  bis  most  genial  vein.  A 
third  incorporation  into  the  library  is  a 
sixth  volume  of  the  sterling  old  Daniel 
Dbfob's  Works,  which  we  trust  will  be  con- 
tinned  till  it  shall  have  embraced  all  the 
writings  of  that  true  and  noble  Briton.  It 
is  curious  that  no  complete  edition  of  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe j 
and  of  the  Plague  in  London f  should  now 
be  in  print— The  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  0>- 
$mf^es  Is  also'to  be  found. here. 

—Motley's  Dutch  Republic.— V[e  take 
pleasure  fn  welcoming  to  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can historians  the  author  of  a  new  and 
elaborate  history  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  It  is  a  real  acquisition  to  our 
literature.  Beginning  with  the  earliest 
ontbreaks  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  government  of  Philip  the 
Second,  it  carries  the  narrative  outward  to 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and, 
while  it  covers,  substantially,  the  same 
ground  as  Mr.  Prescott's  recent  life  of  that 
monarch,  it  is  more  full  and  detailed.  The 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands  are  rather  an 
episode  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Prescott,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  treated  with  that  com- 


pleteness of  which  the  sabjeot  admitted. 
Hot,  with  Mr.  Motley,  they  are  the  maui 
topic,  and  he  has  devoted  to  them  the 
most  careful  research,  patient  study,  sound 
sense,  and  a  true  sympathy.  As  we  pro- 
pose reviewing  his  work  at  length,  in  a 
succeeding  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  do 
not  dwell  upon  it  In  this  place,  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  a  most  elaborate  enter- 
prise, undertaken  with  great  boldness,  and 
executed  with  no  less  skilL  Mr.  Motley  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  Information  to 
be  found  in  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Spanish  archives,  and,  in  spite  of  a  little 
too  much  ambition  in  the  style,  has  con- 
structed out  of  them  a  most  eloquent  and 
absorbing  narrative.  A  more  significant 
selection  of  a  period,  for  ns  Americans, 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  handled, 
too,  IVom  a  proper  American  stand-point, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  the  work  to 
all  lovers  of  history.  It  is  destined,  we 
think,  as  a  first  impression,  to  become  a 
standard  in  its  department. 

—The  Messrs.  Habper  have  given  u 
two  more  volumes  of  their  Classical  Li- 
brary, Mr.  Dale  has  translated  Tbucydidee 
very  carefully,  very  literally,  very  faith- 
fully, but  not  very  elegantly.  Yet.  as  be 
has  steadily  followed  the  capital  text  of 
Arnold's  edition,  his  version  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  that  we  have.  The 
notes,  however,  are  too  exclusively  philo- 
logical to  be  of  much  ose  to  the  general 
reader,  and  hardly  numerous  enough  to 
give  the  scholar  any  material  help. 

The  few  notes  appended  by  Mr.  Gary  to 
his  translation  of  Herodotus,  are  rather  Il- 
lustrative than  critical,  and  the  version 
itself  is  more  readable  than  Mr.  Dale''s 
Thucydides.  It  is  a  mnch  more  faiihfol 
translation  of  the  Greek  text  than  Beloe's 
very  pleasant  and  popular  volumes ;  and  as 
Mr.  Taylor's  admirable  version  (upon  which 
Mr.  Gary  makes  what  we  think  an  unfound- 
ed criticism)  has  never  been  printed  in  a 
very  accessible  form,  this  new  work  will 
probably  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
more  fully  than  its  predecessors  have 
done.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  Hero- 
dotus should  not  be  a  favorite  with  modem 
readers.  He  unites  with  a  quite  Homerie 
candor  and  freshness  of  feeling  certaia 
qualities  of  style  nearly  akin  to  those 
most  popular  in  our  own  day,  and  which 
no  ancient  writer,  except  Josephos,  i 
to  us  to  possess  In  an  equal  degree.. 
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THE    WOBLD    OP    NBW  TOBK. 


Who  has  not  song  the  praise  of  May? 
From  jovial  Horace,  smiling  under  the 
trees  of  his  Sabine  farm,  to  see  the  snow 
gone  from  Soracte's  crested  height,  down 
to  pensive  Wordsworth,  plucking  primroses 
within  the  murmuring  sound  of  Rjdal 
Falls,  all  the  poets  have  piped  their  best 
to  honor  her.  To  honor  "  her,"  we  say ;  for 
it  is  the  chief  honor  of  May,  that  we  per- 
sonify the  month  in  the  shape  of  a  woman. 
Our  instincts  do  reverence  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  beauty,  and  give  to  the  loveliest 
seasons  the  guise  which  is  loveliest  upon 
earth.  Frore  December,  January  chill, 
feverish  February,  and  blustering  March — 
these  we  call  male  fellows  alL  They  have 
neither  charm  nor  caprice,  but  are  mere 
sullen,  uoamiable  masculines.  April,  that 
thing  of  smiles  and  tears,  of  soft  sunshine 
and  sharp  winds ;  and  May,  the  poet's 
month ;  and  June,  that  lovers  love— these 
are  the  Graces  of  the  year.  For  these  we 
have  a  tenderness,  that  not  the  best  of  the 
male  months,  no,  not  hearty  October,  nor 
warm  July,  can  awaken. 

Let  May,  then,  be  welcomed  with  songs 
and  smiles.  Let  her  be  welcomed  in  the 
country ;  in  forest  and  field ;  for  to  them 
she  brings  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds. 
She  unbinds  the  last  brook  in  the  recesses 
of  the  wood,  and  tinges  with  green  the 
bleak  hillside.  Let  her  be  welcomed,  not 
with  the  ancient  holiday  indeed,  the  Bel- 
tane of  our  forefathers,  the  May-day  of 
sweeps  and  Sunday-schools;  for  there  is 
no  rustic  dancing  now,  and  to  polk  on 
a  greensward  is  a  purgatorial  pain ;  and 
to  sit  under  the  trees,  eating  sandwiches. 
Insures  rheumatism.  We  must  leave  the 
*'dae  observance  of  the  May"  where  it. 
hangs,  a  beaateous  tapestry  upon  the 
ehambers  of  the  past.  Think  upon  Pusey- 
ism  and  the  Eglinton  tournament,  and 
abstain  from  rash  revivals  of  an  antique 
form.  But  keep  the  rustic  May  in  some 
sweet  modern  fashion.  If,  aa  old  Chaucer 
lings,  the  season  \ 

"  pricketh  nt  thy  gentle  heart, 
And  maketh  thee  out  of  thy  sleei)  to  start, 
And  saith,  *  Arise  and  do  thy  obeiBance-,'  " 

why;  then,  arise,  gather  rose-buds  if  you 
will^and  lay  them  beneath  yonr  lady-love's 
windbw,  if  you  be  a  bachelor— on  your 
wife's!  breakfast-table,  if  you  be  a  Benedict. 

\ 
I 


Or,  if  you  be  a  slug-arbed,  and  love  to  lie 
late  o'  mornings,  and  want  your  world  well 
aired  before  you  enter  it,  then  give  the 
sweet  month  greeting  in  some  lazier,  but 
still  honorable  wise.  Read  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  fancy  '*  the  voice  of  the  tur- 
tle "  oat  yonder  in  those  thickets,  whence 
the  oriole  pipes;  or  let  Chaucer  be  your 
morning-star,  and  light  you  to  the  goodly 
vision  of  Arcitc,  and  Emilia ;  Emilia,  that 

*'  fairer  was  to  be  seen 
Than  ia  the  Uly  upon  his  stalk  green. 
And  fresher  than  the  May  with  flowers  new," 

and  Arclte,  the  gallant,  gay,  and  hand- 
some creature,  that 

"  On  his  courser,  starting  as  the  fire, 
Is  ridden  to  the  fieldes,  him  to  play 
Out  of  the  court,  wore  it  a  mile  or  tway ; 
To  mnken  him  a  garland  of  the  grevea. 
Were  it  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  loaves. 
A»  loud  he  iang  against  the  sunny  $heen: 
*  O  May,  with  nil  thy  flowers,  and  thv  green, 
Bight  welcome  be  thou  faire  freshe  May.'  " 

What  a-  picture  is  in  that  line.  '*  As  loud 
he  sang  against  the  sunny  sheen !"  How 
the  gay  knight  rides  before  you,  right  on 
into  the  floods  of  light— a  glad  voice  and 
a  glittering  shape  merrily  cantering  over 
the  new-breathed  fields,  and  through  the 
blithesome  morning  air ! 

Rustic  May !  no  better  homage  can  be 
done  to  you  than  this  I  But  for  an  urban 
May — for  the  pleasant  morning  that  ushers 
in  the  summer  and  the  furniture-vans 
—that  sets  the  blood  dancing  in  young 
veins,  and  chokes  the  streets  with  carts, 
what  welcome  shall  we  find  ? 

May  in  the  city  no  poet  has  sung.  And 
yet,  how  worthy  to  be  sung  she  is !  Not 
May-day,  absolutely.  We  cannot  wholly 
praise  May -day  in  New  York.  It  is  a  day 
of  the  payment  of  rents,  and  of  tribute 
rendered  to  carmen — ^a  day  of  household 
uproar  and  public  confusion — each  street 
beholds  its  exodus— on  every  side  the 
Israelites  are  fleeing,  nor  seldom  bear- 
ing with  them  the  spoils  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— and  the  whole  city  seems  engaged 
in  playing  one  great  game  of  tag,  each 
household  scampering  with  all  possible 
speed  from  its  ancient  comer  to  obtain  a 
new  post.  Who  pursues  the  scampering 
household  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  nor  why  they  should  not  allow 
themselves  a  month  or  bo  of  removlng- 
time,  as  people  do  in  Paria  But  marvel- 
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0118  is  the  spectacle  of  this  metropolitan 
Hegira — marveloaa,  Tociferous,  and  well 
fitted  to  scare  away  the  gentle  May. 

Bat  the  gentle  May  remains ;  and,  when 
the  hubbub  is  orer,  what  lovely  sights  she 
shines  upon !  The  mstic  May  sees  a  bean- 
tifal  world ;  but  her  urban  sister  is  hap- 
pier still :  for  does  not  Dan  Chaucer  him- 
self admit  that  Emilia,  '<  arisen  and  all 
ready  dight,"  was  *'  fairer  to  be  seen  than 
is  the  lily  upon  his  stalk  green,''  and  was 
not  Dan  Chaucer  right? 

You  will  not  find  many  lilies  on  Broad- 
way, when  you  go  out  a-Majing  there — but 
lovely  Emilias  not  a  few,  and  "dight'*  as 
never  that  beauteous  princess  was!  The 
spring  fiowers  are  fair  to  see ;  but  are  not  the 
fashions  charming,  too  ?  Can  you  wallc  up 
and  down  the  thronged  street,  in  these 
bright  spring  mornings,  and  loolc  without  a 
cheery  smile  on  all  these  gay  and  glancing 
creatures  that  float  by  you,  sweet  clouds 
of  color  daintily  perfumed?  Shake  your 
head,  cynic,  if  you  dare,  and  slap  your 
pockets,  crusty  curmudgeon,  and  growl  out 
your  dispraise  of  frivolities,  and  your 
wrath  against  milliners  and  their  bills; 
but  are  your  pursuits  so  very  solemn  and 
migesUc — your  expenses  so  very  wise  and 
well-regulated,  that  you  should  sneer  at 
these  flights  of  fair  and  costly  wonders? 
You  are  not  an  agreeable  sight  to  the  eyes, 
we  admit — and  are  you,  therefore,  com- 
mendable ?  Do  you  fancy  yourself  a  use- 
ful and  serious  person,  because  you  spend 
your  nights  and  days  in  making  money,  or 
drawing  up  deeds?  Your  money  and  your 
deeds  will  turn  to  dust  one  day,  just  as 
surely  as  all  these  silks,  and  bareges,  and 
laces  that  you  flout ;  and  when  you  awal?e 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  rub  the  dust  of 
your  long  dreary  mortal  life  out  of  your 
spiritual  eyes,  do  you  think  you  will  find 
yourself  amid  familiar  or  congenial  scenes  ? 
Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that,  to  the 
beings  who  people  those  mysterious  realms, 
you  may  one  day  find  ycAirself  just  as 
frivolous  and  uninteresting  a  human  soul 
as  any  of  the  idlest  devotees  of  fashion 
may  at  last  be  revealed  to  be  ?  Take  the 
word  of  a  friend  for  it,  the  folly  of  Wall 
street  may  be  uglier  than  the  folly  of  the 
Fifth  avenue,  without  being,  therefore,  any 
the  less  monstrous  a  folly ;  and  as  for  ex- 
travagance and  the  bills  of  milliners,  if 
your  money  only  buys  more  money,  friend,  is 
that  money  well  or  wisely  spent,  think  you  ? 


No,  not  Cease  shaking  your  head,  pat 
your  hands  in  your  pockets,  if  you  cannot 
walk  comfortably  otherwise,  and  let  yoor 
conntenance  expand  in  the  sun^ine,  and 
rejoice  to  see  so  many  pretty  creatures  so 
prettily  arrayed,  and  own  that  May  in  the 
city  is  a  very  pleasant  month,  and  rejoice 
at.  her  coming!  Rejoice!  and  yet,  not 
wtthout  an  alloy  of  sadness. 

For  though  the  winter  was  wild  and 
dreary,  though  the  snows  were  chill,  and 
the  winds  were  keen,  who  can  think  witli- 
out  a  sigh  upon  its  passing  away?  It 
brought  with  it  so  much — so  much  of  sor- 
row— so  much  of  joy — so  much  of  life, 
that  precious  gift,  which  every  year  makes 
more  precious  to  every  breathing  man  and 
woman.  Another  winter  gone  I  Who  can 
rejoice  in  this  thought  save  those  who  can 
rejoice  no  more  in  anything  but  utter  ob- 
livion and  the  approaching  silence  of  the 
grave!  For  all  who  still  find  existenoe 
dear  and  profitable,  it  cannot  but  be  a  so- 
lemn thing  to  feel  that  another  winter,  witb 
all  its  experiences  and  all  its  emotions^ 
has  been  taken  from  the  short  term  of 
their  mortal  days.  And  so  the  merry  May 
weaves  pansies  in  her  crown — pansiea, 
•*  that's  for  thoughts"— happy  most,  if  from 
the  winter's  failing  hand  die  takes  an  ama- 
ranth, too,  to  hide  among  her  flowers ! 

Well,  these  are  '*  gruesome  thoughts," 
perhaps,  for  us  to  indulge  in,  who  have  no 
mission  to  be  pathetic  here.  Let  us  rath^ 
see  what  remains  to  us  of  social  pleasure 
and  of  amusement  still  to  be  enjoyed.  For 
even  our  balls  have  not  yet  come  to  an  end, 
and  till  the  last  lady-month  has  flitted 
away,  there  will  still  be  music  at  midnight, 
and  the  rolling  of  carriage-wheels  and  the 
shriek  of  the  whistle  of  Brown  shall  still 
startle  the  silent  neighborhoods. 

And  is  not  a  ball  a  good  thing,  after  all? 
To  go  to  many  balls,  to  adore  balls,  to  <f#- 
pmd  on  balls,  yes,  that  is  very  bad,  no  doubt, 
and  very  weak,  which  is  worse  than  bad. 
But  who,  that  has  a  glimmer  of  imagination 
left  in  his  mnch-worked  brain,  can  look, 
without  emotion,  upon  a  ball-room?  For 
the  mere  p|easore  of  it,  how  good  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  gay  ball-room  is !  The*  soft 
lustrous  atmosphere,  the  mingling  of  l|)eaQ- 
tifui  colors,  the  rustling  of  the  most  jdell- 
cate  and  the  richest  stuffs  that  the  cumnlng 
looms  of  man  have  wrought — the  pemme 
of  rare  flowers,  the  whirl  of  brilliaipt  mu- 
sic J  how  dull,  or  dreary,  or  discor  .tented 
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most  the  man  be  who  can  take  no  satiBfao- 
tioQ  in  the  mere  splendor  of  Bucb  a  show  I 
Somebody  tells  a  good  story  of  Lord  Mel- 
boaroe  to  this  eflfect: — The  Premier  (in 
whom  politics  spoiled  a  poet)  went  one 
night  with  Mrs.  Norton  and  her  sister  to 
the  opera  in  company  with  a  dashing  yoang 
man  about  town,  more  remarkable  for  the 
correctness  of  his  coats  than  for  the  byl- 
llancy  of  his  wits.  When  Lord  Melbourne 
the  next  morning  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  ladies,  he  inquired  after  their  com- 
panion. '*0h!  he  had  a  dreadful  time,"  * 
said  Mrs.  Norton,  **he  was  so  bored  to 
death  that  it  was  really  painful  to  hear  his 
complaints."  "  Bored  to  death  I"  exclaim- 
ed the  Premier,  '*  bored  to  death  I  Why, 
bad  the  fellow  no  eyes?  GouldH  he  see 
the  great  red  lobsters  lying  in  the  windows 
in  St.  James's  street,  and  the  gas-light  flam- 
ing on  their  backs?  What  more  did  he 
want?" 

What  more,  truly  ?  The  man  who  has 
never  possessed,  or  has  wholly  lost  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  pleased  by  mere  sight  and 
sound,  by  the  splendors  of  gas-light  on  the 
red  backs  of  lobsters,  or  the  glitter  oF  jew- 
els in  a  ball-room,  really  does  not  deserve 
to  live  in  a  world  where  so  much  beauty 
and  movement  is  lavished  upon  the  senses 
through  every  turn  of  every  season. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  put  lobsters'  backs 
on  a  par  with  ladies'  jewelry  I  Both  are 
fine,  yet  we  do  think  the  jewels  the  finer 
of  the  two,  and  the  wearers  of  the  jewels 
decidedly  finer  than  either,  or  both. 

And  so  we  like  to  go  to  balls,  holding 
the  mere  spectacle  excuse  enough  fur  us, 
whose  years  and  sex  may  seem  to  demand 
an  excuse  which  is  not  to  be  required  of 
young  damsels.  For  them  the  ball-room 
is  a  play-ground,  or  a  battle-field.  Their 
interest  is  deeper  than  ours,  yet,  on  the. 
whole,  perhaps  not  more  satisfactory.  For 
while  nature  rarely  exacts  of  us  any  penalty 
but  a  headache  for  our  indulgence  in  these 
recreations,  she  forces  those  who  take  more 
from  the  game,  to  pay  a  higher  price— some- 
times in  aches  of  the  heart  as  well.  And 
if  we  should  begin  to  anatomize— if  we 
should  descend  to  the  supper-room,  empty 
and  trampled,  and  strewn  with  fragmentary 
flowers,  and  dabbled  with  the  gore  of  oys- 
ters-T-or  if  we  should  pause  in  the  dreesing- 
roonV  and  pierce  the  secrets  folded  at  mid- 
nighfi  under  cloaks  and  mantillas,  shawls 
and  f  Ars— or .    But  we  will  do  no  such 


thing.  The  ball-room  was  bright  and 
beautiful.  That  trouble,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  envy,  and  malice  will  sometimes 
come  away  in  satin  slippers  and  pakent- 
leathers  from  scenes  so  gorgeous  is  a  sad 
thing,  yes,  a  very  sad  thing :  but  we  have 
met  them  too,  alas  I  in  goloshes  and  double- 
soled  boots  at  the  door  of  the  lecture-room 
and  the  chapel ;  and  we  will  not,  for  their 
foul  sakes,  turn  ofi"  the  gas-lights  of  the 
saloon,  or  stifle  the  whistle  of  Brown. 
Least  of  all,  when  it  is  benevolence  who 
bids  the  musicians  sound  their  instruments, 
and  leads  off  the  dance  in  a  minuet  with 
fashion. 

The  ball  '•  for  the  nurses"  at  the  Acade- 
my was  a  very  flue  and  animated  specta- 
cle. The  gorgeous  building,  all  a-blaze 
with  light,  was  filled  with  people,  upon 
whose  appearance  and  behavior  no  Ameri- 
can could  look  without  a  glow  of  patriot- 
ic pride.  For  though  the  charity,  in  be- 
half of  which  all  this  array  was  assem- 
bled, claims  the  special  support  of  Japoni- 
cadom,  and  though  Japonlcadom  was  very 
well  represented,  yet,  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  spectators,  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  dancers,  belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
class  of  those  "whom  nobody  knows." 
Surprising  and  satisfactory,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, therefore,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
was  the  discovery  that  "nobody's"  ac- 
quaintances were  just  as  good-looking,  just 
as  well-behaved,  and  almost  as  well-dress- 
ed as  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  benignant 
influences  of  "  everybody's"  society. 

We,  the  experienced  editor,  have  seen 
many  balls,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
bachelor-balls  and  leap-year-balls,  court- 
balls  and  country-balls,  balls  in  the  draw- 
ing-room and  balls  in  the  public  garden, 
masked  balls  and^yet  what  balls  are 
unmasked  balls?— ah!  who  can  shut  out 
the  fancy,  that,  of  all  imaginable  balls, 
those  are  the  least  truly  masquerades, 
where  the  mask  hides  the  face,  but  leaves 
the  heart  free  to  its  own  emotions! 

But  of  such  fancies  we  have  this  day 
resolved  to  take  no  heed— let  them  come 
or  let  them  go— we  will  not  enter  into  the 
metaphysics  of  masking ;  we  return  to  our 
muttons — we  take  up  the  dropped  thread 
— we  go  on  to  aver,  that  we  have  never, 
at  any  time,  nor  in  any  country,  seen 
so  large  and  miscellaneous  a  company 
conduct  themselves  with  so  much  proprie- 
ty, and  make  so  creditable  an  appearance 
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M  did  the  five  ttiooMiid  penoni  who  gav« 
their  presonee  and  their  pence  to  tke  sap- . 
port  of  the  Chrieke  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  March.  O-Me  we  call  it,«ot  in  the 
▼ain  desire  to  astonish  the  ooanirj  mem- 
bers, bat  becaoae  Paris  deserves  the  credit 
of  an  instltatlon  which  she  was  the  first  to 
foond. 

When  one  thinks  what  the  homes  of  the 
poor  were  and  are  in  the  Old  World,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  the  New  World,  too, 
the  heart  instinctivelj  rises  up  to  do  honor 
to  the  man  or  city  whose  cbaritj  first  con- 
sidered the  wretchedness  of  the  little  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Think  how  manj  a 
mother's  heart  mast  have  been  wrang, 
year  after  year,  by  the  sad  necessity  which 
tiftok  her  to  earn  her  daily  bread,  and  left 
her  child  alone,  or  worse  than  alone,  in 
some  bestial  hovel  beyond  the  reach  of 
pity,  wisdom,  or  love  I 

In  the  Criehei  a  thoasand  children  may 
find,  throagh  the  working  hoars  of  the  day, 
a  care  even  more  precise,  and  comforts 
more  abundant  than  their  poor  mothers 
eoald  give  them,  and  certainly  an  atmos- 
phere more  wholesome  than  the  foul  air 
which  broods  among  the  crowded  dens  of 
the  indigent  in  great  cities. 

'*  To  Paris,  what  a  blessing  mast  sach  an 
institation  be  1*'  we  all  exclaim,  shndder- 
ing  at  onr  recollections  of  the  Isle  St. 
Lonis,  or  of  the  Faaboorg  SL  Marceaa. 
*' And  how  with  New  York?"  Have  you 
read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  condition 
of  oar  tenement  booses  ?  If  you  have  not, 
then  we  counsel  you  to  do  so  at  once. 
Read  it,  and  shudder  no  more  over  the 
vile  abodes  which  disgrace  the  saintliest 
names  of  France  I  Read  it,  and,  when  you 
pass  at  night  the  gorgeous  front  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  or  the  Metropolitan,  a-blaze  with 
light,  and  pouring  from  stately  doorways 
tiurongs  of  well-dressed,  well-fed,  well- 
lodged  men  and  women,  remember,  that 
within  the  sound  of  a  strong  man's  voice, 
the  stars  look  down  upon  houses  more 
crowded  still,  where  not  one  man,  not  one 
woman  is  to  be  found  well-dressed,  well- 
fed,  well-lodged— houses  where  filth  and 
▼ice  swarm  in  hives,  and  lay  up  store,  not 
of  honey,  but  of  deadly,  rancorous  poison 
for  the  city's  use — poison  which  you  shall 
taste,  and  your  children — you,  and  we,  and 
all  of  us.  Remember  these  things,  then — 
not  now — for  we  have  no  mind  to  overcast 


oar  pleasant  May  with  nehsad  oloodt^ 
Only  in  the  day  when  the  san  shhies,  and 
the  blue  laughs  overhead,  we  cannot  qoita 
forget  the  myriads  for  whom  the  sna^ne 
and  the  blue  are  as  if  they  were  not^the 
myriads  for  whom  the  Iwllsare  given — 
but  upon  whose  hearts  £slls  never  a  strain 
of  all  the  sweet,  enchanting  music,  never 
a  J>reath  of  the  vague  j»erfames  that  make 
the  ball-room  a  Persia. 

''  If  only  all  the  balls  were  given  for  the 
poor,"  do  yoa  say  T 

Well,  even  for  the  ball's  sake,  it  wooli 
be  a  goodly  and  a  pleasant  thing,  we  an- 
swer. *'  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  be> 
ing,"  and  all  that  is  gay,  and  cheerful,  and 
gorgeous,  has  uses  finer  than  the  heedless 
mind  can  apprehend.  How  strangely  we 
lame  and  limit  that  great  word  of ''  usesl" 

You  that  laugh  at  the  lovely  show  of 
fair  women  and  flowers,  in  the  banker's 
mansion,  aver  that  the  great  railway  the 
banker  builds  is  a  useful  thing,  and  bow 
down  before  it  and  do  it  homage— do  yoa 
not?  And  why?  Of  what  nse  is  a  rail- 
way ?  "  To  bring  the  sections  of  the  country 
nearer  together,"  do  you  answer,  '*  to  mal- 
tiply  exchanges,  to  foster  industry,  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  and  the  wealUi  of  the 
people?"  All  these  things  your  railway 
will,  doubtless,  do;  but,  again,  we  ask 
what  is  the  nse  of  all  these  things?  Of 
what  use  is  it,  that  there  should  be  three 
thousand  people  this  year,  where,  last  year, 
there  were  but  two ;  that  this  year  a  mil- 
lion dollars  should  pass,  where,  last  year, 
only  half  a  million  flowed  in  the  tide  of 
trade  ?  Is  mere  growing,  is  mere  getting, 
a  good  final  and  supreme  for  man  or  na- 
tion? There  is  no  good  in  such  good 
things,  save  as  they  minister  to  a  higher 
good,  in  the  flowering  of  the  human  soul 
and  heart.  Which  should  you  pr<>fer,  the 
lot  of  Shakespeare,  living  in  little  Strat- 
ford, or  the  lot  of  a  mandarin,  fattening 
in  big  Pekin?  All  things  arc  good  that 
lead  to  good,  that  feed  the  brain  and  cheer 
the  heart,  and  so  all  social  gayety,  well 
and  wisely  enjoyed,  is  a  good,  and  a  great 
good,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
gravest  Panjandrum  among  all  the  philoso- 
phers. 

At  another  time,  dear  reader,  we|  will 
reason  together  of  these  things,  of^  the 
mystery  and  the  meaoiog,  the  weaA 
and  the  worth  of  balls  and  parties  ih  oor 
modern  world.    Let  us  go  back,  noU.  to 
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oar  opera  boose— but  not  to  oar  bttll. 
The  splendid  ioile  is  as  brilliant  as  before ; 
Ibe  boxes  are  as  thronged,  and  the  air  as 
lUl  of  musio.  New  mosie,  too,  it  isi 
Jones,  here,  on  mj  right  band,  takes  off 
his  hat,  and  says  be  recognises  a  theme 
of  a  familiar  opera;  he  can't  precisely 
recall  the  theme,  nor,  Indeed,  the  opera — 
bat,  still,  be  is  quite  sore  of  the  resem- 
blance. Perhaps  so,  Jones!  bat  admit  that 
Uiis  is  a  fine  openbig  cboros,  and  bear 
with  the  encore  upon  which  the  infatuated 
poblio  insist  1  Truly,  Signor  Arditi,  you 
have  done  well,  and,  if  the  **  Spy"  is  not  a 
grand  success,  it  is  a  decided  and  brilliant 
success.  A  better  sutject  might  have  made 
a  better  opera— for  what  is  an  opera  with- 
out a  love  duel  between  the  tenor  and  the 
baritone?  The  baritone  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  tenor,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  any  opera  in  which 
the  baritone,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
pbwera  of  darkness,  does  not  unremitting- 
ly vex,  and  pursue,  and  harass  the  heaven- 
defended  tenor. 

Still,  though  Harvey  Birch  and  Harvey 
Birch's  mother  do  not  even  enchain  our 
attention  so  strongly  as  John  of  Leyden, 
and  Fides  in  <<  Le  Proph^te,"  yet  we  listen, 
willingly,  to  the  graceful  and  effective 
musio  in  which  Signor  Arditi  tells  their 
story,  and  we  desire  for  the  '*  Spy"  a  long 
and  lustroas  life. 

How  could  the  "Spy"  have  been  a  fail- 
ore?  Signor  Arditi  is  a  master  in  the 
management  of  his  own  musical  sentiment 
and  science ;  his  fimoy  and  his  memory  are 
quite  affluent  enough  to  supply  him  with 
material,  whicb  he  selects  and  applies  with 
exquisite  tact  and  genuine  feeling.  If  his 
best  chorus  recalls  the  lovely  Somnambula, 
bis  sweetest  aria  is  quite  bis  own ;  what  he 
had  composed  so  well,  he  conducted  him- 
self, with  admirable  talent;  the  scenery 
was  nearly  perfect ;  nothing  was  left  to  be 
desired  from^  the  orchestra  and  the  cho- 
ruses. Brignoli  sang  his  best,  the  fair 
Hensler  outdid  ber  past  self,  and  Madame 
Lagrange  was  what  she  always  is,  inimit- 
able, charming,  worthy  the  laurel  crowns 
she  received,  and  worthy,  too,  of  a  support 
which  (we  say  it  with  shame  and  sorrow) 
eiie  never  has  received  from  us. 

And  even,  as  we  write,  our  brave  impre' 
iarioi  Mr.  Paine,  after  a  last  and  brilliant 
eharg^e,  has  given  up  the  field,  and  retires 
witbovt  victory,  indeed,  yet  not  without 


honor.  He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  on«  of 
the  most  trying  seasons  tbroogh  which  the 
opera  baa  passed  in  New  York ;  and  it  Is 
sad  that  be  should  be  obliged  to  draw  off 
his  forces  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
tide  of  fortune  seemed  turning  in  his  favor. 
The  indomitable  Maretzek,  who  seems  to 
revel  in  risk  and  ruin,  as  a  true  sailor  de- 
lights in  storms,  has  seized  the  fleeting 
opportunity,  and  we  are  still  to  keep  An 
opera.  Let  us  resolve  to  astonish  Maretzek 
with  a  success  brilliant  enough  to  encour- 
age some  adventurous  spirit  to  a  fresh  and 
a  grander  effort  for  the  next  season.  Had 
we  built  unto  ourselves  a  less  ambitloos 
temple,  we  should  have  an  opera  without 
80  many  trials  and  troubles.  But,  having 
the  temple  we  have,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it. 

That  the  opera  should  die  out  in  a  city 
which  still  pours  gold  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Ravels,  aftei^  twenty  years  of  tum- 
bling and  turning,  is  not  to  be  thought  ot 
The  poetry  of  sound  must  not  pass  un- 
bonored,  where  pantomime  and  munnnery 
can  make  the  whole  year  one  long  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  turn  a  community  of  adults 
into  children. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  jeer  our  old  Mends. 
Far  from  it  I  but,  if  you  should  ask  old 
Gabriel  or  Antolne  his  private  opinion  of 
a  community  which  slights  the  higher  arts 
of  the  stage  to  serve  the  lower,  we  fancy 
you  would  receive  a  very  direct  and  ju- 
dicious, if  not  a  very  complimentary  an- 
swer I  And,  being  thereby  rebuked,  and 
finding  the  Academy  closed,  of  course,  you 
would  hurry  to  the  Broadway  or  to  Bar- 
ton's, to  Laura  Kecne's  or  to  Wallack's,  In 
order  to  justify  yourself  against  Fuch  im- 
plied imputations,  by  publicly  giving  your 
support  to  the  legitimate  drama.  And 
what  would  be  your  reward  ? 

Have  we  a  theatre  among  us  ?  That  is 
a  question  more  important  just  now  than 
the  great  inquiry  into  the  fate  of  Louis 

xvn. 

If  we  have  not,  who  is  to  blame?  Wo 
are  very  willing— nay,  we  are  even  anxloos 
to  have  a  theatre.  Wherever  dinner  ends 
the  day,  there  the  theatre  is  sure  to  flourish. 
The  mind  reposing  upon  a  good  dinner  is 
always  dramatically  disposed.  This  is  ao 
axiom  which  we  have  derived  both  from 
observation  and  experience,  and  we  defy 
any  man  to  controvert  it.  So  long  as  New 
York  dines  between  five  and  dx,  so  long 
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Hew  York  will  be  inclined  to  encoarmge  a 
good  theatre,  where  digestion  can  be  quiet- 
ly and  profitably  carried  on  ander  the 
agreeable  stimalos  of  a  mental  excitement 
The  lecture  neyer  can  replace  the  theatre, 
because  the  most  immitigable  lecturer  dare 
not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half  of  oratory, 
and  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a  half  only 
breaks  the  eycning  up  uncomfortably  into 
two  unequal  sections.  Moreover  (but  we 
whisper  this  in  confidence),  the  lecturers 
themselves  are  beginoiog  to  suspect  their 
function,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  the 
best  of  them  meditate — no  matter  what  I 
At  all  events,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  a 
dignified  and  durable  thing  for  a  man  of 
letters  to  perambulate  the  land,  with  a 
manuscript  in  his  pocket,  and  placards 
borne  before  him,  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
have  a  good  theatre  in  New  York. 

Will  Mies  Keene  give  it  us?  If  energy, 
talent,  and  industry  quite  appalling,  could 
achieve  it,  she  certainly  would.  That 
charming  actress  has  toiled  for  us  tremen- 
dously. Whatever  she  has  touched  with 
her  own  light  hand,  has  sparkled  from  the 
contact;  she  made  the  tawdry  morality 
of  "Camille"  touching,  and  the  fustian 
sentiment  of  the  "  King's  Rival "  genuine. 
Her  pathos  is  deep  and  sincere ;  her  gayety 
always  leaves  upon  the  mind  a  vague  sense 
of  sadness,  which  enhances  its  fine  effect 
She  is  a  true  actress,  and  of  a  very  high 
rank ;  but  her  coadjutors  are— what  they 
are,  and  that  is  not  just  what  we  wish,  nor 
even  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Wallack  more  nearly  meets  our  de- 
mand. But  for  the  last  month  Mr.  \yallack 
has  devoted  himself  to  reviving  old  plays, 
and  an  old  actor.  A  capital  old  actor  he 
is,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  could  never  bear  a 
wrinkled  Romeo.  No !  not  if  that  Romeo 
were  Macrcady  himself !  Fancy  Benedict 
with  the  air  of  a  grandfather,  or  a  fk'isking 
Dazzle  of  sixty-five!  One  new  actress, 
however,  Mr.  Wallack  has  given  us,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Louisa  Howard,  who  is 
pretty,  piquant,  clever,  and  promising, 
She  rattled  off  the  role  of  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  in  a  quite  fascinating  way,  and 
made  a  very  arch  and  dashing  Rosalind, 
**  caparisoned  like  a  man,  but  with  no 
doublet  and  hose  In  her  disposition." 

Mr.  Burton  has  g^ven  us  no  new  actor, 
but  three  or  four  new  plays— a  philanthro- 
pic play,  a  satirical  play,  and  a  snobbish 
play,  none  of  which  can  claim  from  the 


amiable  critic  other  than  a  mild  and 
modified  approval.  The  decisive  critic 
would  calmly  damn  them  all  as  detestable. 
Yet  one  of  them,  the  *- Blessed  Baby,"  baa 
made  a  remarkable  hit,  and  worthy  citisens 
crowd  the  theatre  In  Chambers  street  to 
laugh  over  the  degradation  of  paternity  and 
infanticide  made  funny,  just  as  gold-laeed 
generals  and  ambassadors  crowd  to  the 
Tuileries  of  Paris  to  bow,  and  smirk,  and 
stare  obsequiously  about  the  cradle  of 
another  "Blessed  Baby,"  whose  father 
they  hate,  and  whose  future  they  will  do 
their  best  to  cloud  and  to  conftise. 

After  all,  what  theatre  in  Paris,  or  in 
New  York,  can  hope  to  match  upon  its 
boards  the  sad  or  the  humorous  dramas  of 
the  world's  great  stage?  Think  of  that 
"  Imperial  Prince  of  the  French,"  the  very 
opening  of  whose  life  brings  all  the  diapea 
of  tragedy  and  of  farce  about  his  silver 
cradle !  The  sufferings  of  his  beautiful 
mother  drew  all  hearts  to  her;  and  all 
hearts  rose  with  her  in  the  grateful  ex- 
ultation of  the  moment  which  atoned 
for  all  her  pains,  and  banished  all  her 
anxieties;  even  the  father  claimed  our 
sympathy  in  that  hour,  pregnant  with  fate 
for  him  and  his;  and  the  child  himself, 
welcomed  with  many  a  loud-roaring  can- 
non, welcomed  too.,  alas  I  with  many  a 
low-muttered  curse,  to  his  layette  of  laces, 
and  his  couch  of  cloth  of  gold — who  can 
think,  unmoved,  of  him  who  may  live  to 
see  the  whole  world  tremble  at  bis  name, 
or  to  envy,  at  least,  the  least  and  lowest  of 
the  thousand  babes,  his  namesakes,  bora 
upon  one  day  with  him  into  his  father's 
magnificent  realm  of  France ! 

And  yet,  shake  off,  for  a  moment,  the  in- 
evitable solemnities  which  that  scene  sug- 
gests, and  tell  us  where  wc  are  to  look  for 
matter  riper  to  the  satirist's  hand  ?  Strip 
the  faQts  of  their  future,  and  what  do  yoa 
see  ?  An  expected  babe,  on  the  subject  of 
whose  sex  some  natural  uuQertainty  pre- 
vails, must  be  provided  for  against  its  ad- 
vent to  the  world.  A  layette  (that  is, 
baby-clothes)  must  be  prepared.  Shall  it 
be  a  layette  of  pink,  for  a  girl,  or  a  layette 
of  blue,  for  a  boy?  Important  question  I 
And  wisely  resolved  by  the  purchase  of 
ttpo  layettes,'  and  such  layettes!  'Aoo- 
sands  of  dollars,  wrung  from  tax  pacing 
France,  must  be  lavished  to  provide  dlsseM 
on  dozens  of  utterly  superfluous  tAbtgs, 
of  which  at  least  one-half  will  cewliiiilx 
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be  thrown  awaj  hj  the  coming  child«  as 
Boon  as  the  child  is  come.  And  so  miracles 
of  linen  caps  and  socks,  loog-coats  and 
short-coats,  ruffles  and  bibs,  and  a  myriad 
things  by  ns,  a  bachelor,  unoamable  as 
inconceivable,  having  been  brought  to- 
gether at  last,  are  arrayed  and  exhibited 
to  a  curious  world.  And  dukes  and  digni- 
taries, bronzed  soldiers,  and  republican 
citizens,  throng  to  see  the  show,  and  to  extol 
the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  mind  which 
permitted  or  commanded  it !  And  all  this 
takes  place  in  Paris,  the  capital  of  civiliza- 
tion I  The  wretched,  frivolous  Frenchmen  I 
Of  course  there  were  no  Americans  who  fol- 
lowed in  this  wake  of  a  cradle,  to  do  homage 
to  a  baby's  cap?  You  and  we,  reader,  had 
we  been  in  Paris,  would  have  stood  proudly 
aloof  from  these  imbecile  servilities.  Nor, 
should  we  have  countenanced,  by  our  pres- 
ence, that  ball  in  honor  of  the  greatest 
American,  from  which  literature  was  ex- 
cluded to  make  way  for  lackeydom  I  Not 
in  such  festivities  do  our  hearts  delight, 
but  rather  in  such  genial  overflow  of  cor- 
dial good  feeling  as  one  witnesses  at  grealt 
dinners,  where  the  lively  and  the  learned 
meet  to  honor  the  arts.  So  the  lively  and 
the  learned  met,  and  dined,  and  smiled  in 
behalf  of  the  Dramatic  Fund,  but  the  other 
day,  in  this  our  good  city.  The  bar,  that 
bath  ever  loved  the  stage,  was  not  wanting 
there,  but,  warmed  with  cheer  and  cham- 
pagne, uttered  much  eloquence  and  not  a 
little  sense.  Specially  commendable,  in 
this  particular,  was  the  speech  of  our  es- 
teemed Judge  Daly,  who  dwelt  largely 
and  luminously  upon  our  beloved  Shake- 
speare, vindicating,  well  and  wisely,  the 
immortal  bard,  from  the  imputations  of 
those  who,  knowing  that  he  had  "small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,'*  have  assumed  that 
he  was,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  ignorant. 
Although  one  of  our  own  contributors 
came  under  the  Judge's  condemnation,  we 
own  that  we  rejoiced  and  were  glad  to 
find  60  much  learning  and  so  much  feeling 
devoted  to  the  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion of  that  life  of  which  the  world  knows 
less  than  of  the  career  of  any  other  of  its 
greatest  men,  yet  which  has  borne  the 
richest  and  most  immortal  fruits  of  all. 

Do  our  friends,  the  painters,  begin  to 
fancy  that  wo  have  forgotten  them  in  our 
walks  about  this  teeming  city- world  of 
ours?  A  sad  mistake,  if  they  do  so— yet 
what  can  we  say  of  them  ?    The  Academy 


exhibition  is  always  creditable  to  the  vi- 
tality of  art  amongst  us,  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  that  it  proves  how  pertinaciously 
our  painters  persevere  with  their  studies, 
in  the  face  of  public  indifference  the  most 
disheartening.  Year  after  year,  the  best 
efforts  of  our  best  men  are  thrust  away, 
almost  out  of  sight,  in  small,  inaccessible 
rooms;  the  current  of  life  in  the  city 
drifts  heedlessly  by  them  j  the  critics  growl 
more  than  they  praise,  and  when  a  few 
connoisseurs  have  bought  a  few  of  the 
really  good  works,  and  the  warm  weather 
empties  the  town,  the  gilded  frames  are 
taken  down,  and,  for  a  year,  hardly  a  sign 
is  given  that  we  possess  an  artist  in  the 
land.  A  painter  of  the  first  rank  hardly 
receives  as  much  recognition  among  us  as 
we  give  to  a  novelist  or  a  poet,  decidedly 
his  inferior. 

Yet  our  people  are  not  indifferent  to  art 
You  cannot  hang  a  good  picture  in  a 
Broadway  shop  window  without  attracting 
a  crowd,  renewed  each  hour.  Why  does  not 
some  one  of  our  milliimaires  immortaliie 
himself  by  building  a. gallery  of  the  fine 
arts,  to  be  to  us  what  the  Luxembourg  is 
to  Paris?  This  year's  Academy  exhibition, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  suffices  to  show  what 
promise  the  American  pencil  gives. 

We  do  not  speak  mainly  of  the  land- 
scapes ;  for,  though  our  most  distinguished 
living  artists  are  landecapists,  we  cannot 
consider  landscape-painting  the  richest  de- 
partment of  the  art.  Notwithstanding  the 
examples  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Words- 
worth, we  do  not  believe  man  to  be  a 
ruminating  animal.  Not  that  we  disre- 
spect either  the  Assyrian  king  or  the  Eng- 
lish poet.  Wordsworth  was  a  true  poet  as 
Claude  was  a  true  painter,  but  we  hold 
the  Avon  dearer  than  Rydal,  and  the  name 
of  (Jrbino  is  more  musical  of  meaning  to 
OS  than  that  of  Lorraine. 

So  we  sit  but  a  little  while  before  this 
grand  opening  of  mountain  scenery,  in 
which  Mr.  Kensett  has  missed  the  fore- 
ground, to  seize  the  dim,  delicious  vistas 
of  the  distant  blue ;  nor  does  Mr.  Church 
detain  us,  though  his  pencil,  dipped  in 
light,  brings  back  to  us  the  tropic  morning 
purpling  over  palms,  and  mountsun  ridge, 
and  broad  red-roofed  Spanish  towns ;  and 
we  glance,  but  for  a  moment,  over  Mr. 
Cropsey's  shoulder,  at  the  glorious  sunset 
flooding  Psestum's  temples  left  alone,  for- 
ever, with  ^he  roses  and  the  sea;  glance 
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bat  for  ft  moment,  yet  long  enongfa  to 
wish  the  ihoagbtful  artist  a  happj  Toyage 
back  again  to  those  diTinc  shores  and  a 
pencil  ever  more  and  more  faithful  to  re- 
produce their  beauty.  Had  we  more  time, 
thiB  sunset  poem,  by  Casilear.  would  tempt 
OS,  it  is  so  full  of  the  true  feeling,  so  accu- 
rate in  drawing,  so  warm  in  color;  nor 
should  we  slight  these  graceful,  genuine 
studies  which  prefigure  distinction  for  the 
namei  of  Coleman  and  Sh attack. 

But  it  is  by  other  picturcH  of  another 
promise  that  our  eyes  and  minds  are 
chiefly  charmed  ;  by  these  pmall  sketches 
Into  which  Darley  has  thrown  the  Are  of  a 
true  imagination,  controlled  by  a  master's 
knowledge,  sketches  where  every  line  has 
ft  meaning,  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet  inter- 
prets, with  equal  force,  the  temper  of  the 
patriot  Yankee,  and  the  passions  of  the 
unfettered  savage ;  or  by  these  fine  can- 
vases of  William  Hunt  In  works  like 
these  we  recognize  a  future  for  painting. 
Realism  In  art  has  been  pushed  to  its  last 
term  in  our  day,  and  we  have  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender  our  old-fashioned  faith, 
that  it  was  the  artist's  highest  fanction  to 
add  a  new  creation  to  the  world.  It  is 
true,  the  student,  who  reproduces  with 
fidelity  and  feeling  what  he  sees,  adds  his 
way  of  seeing  it  to  our  experiences,  and  in 
so  far  exerts  the  faculty  of  creation,  which 
is  the  prerogative  of  genius.  But  is  it  not 
ft  higher  function  which  he  discbarges 
when  he  finds  within  himself  a  vision  of 
beauty  never  seen  -*  on  land  or  sea,"  and 
by  his  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  guides 
his  skillful  pencil  or  his  skillful  pen  to  give 
that  vision  permanence,  and  a  place  on 
earth?  Do  you  suppose  Shakespeare 
formed  Portia  or  Desdemona,  Othello  or 
FaUtaff,  Lear  or  Hamlet,  in  Fleet  street, 
or  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  or  in  the  pit 
of  the  Globe  Theatre  ?  Life  gave  him  a 
thousand  hints,  but  each  character  he  drew, 
came  new-coined,  individual  from  his  glo- 
rious brain.  As  with  poets,  so  with  palnt- 
ers^the  age  of  realism  Is  but  the  dawn  of 
the  greater  age  of  imagination  ;  Giotto  is 
the  momlng-star  who  precedes  Raphael. 
And  the  men  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
the  future  of  art  in  our  own  day,  are  the 
men  who  give  us  signs  of  a  revival  of  the 
imagination. 

Is  not  our  young  Parisian  one  of  these 
men?     See  bis  ''Marguerite" — a  simple 


composition,  tboughtfhlly  studied,  Arm- 
greeably  couturewjue  in  the  conventionftl 
character  of  the  sky  and  the  backgrounds, 
but  ftiU  of  feeling — ^that  girl,  plucking  to 
pieces  the  sybil-flower  In  her  hand,  Is  s 
poetic  shape,  and  you  win  remember  her 
as  if  you  had  met  her  walking  in  among 
the  "bearded  barley." 

Or  look  at  the  "  Fortune-Tellcr."  Might 
not  Scott  have  imagined  that  keen,  dark 
face  portentous  in  every  line  ?  And  how 
full  of  vague  awe  are  the  features  of  the 
child — how  painfully  earnest  those  of  the 
mother  I  For  the  force  of  this  group,  wberv 
shall  we  find  a  rival  ?  Shall  we  call  upon  Mr. 
Ehnlnger,  whose  picture  of  the  ** Sword" 
reminds  yon  of  a  sonnet  by  Milton ;  whose 
**  Gamblers,"  if  a  trifle  melo-dramatic  in 
treatment,  is  Byronio  in  intensity  of  ex- 
pression ?  Or  if,  while  seeking  imagination, 
you  desire  its  happier  exercise,  why  should 
you  not  pause  awhile  before  these  works 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  name  you  do  not 
know,  but  In  whose  "  Card  Players"  and 
"  Savoyard"  you  recognize  the  spirit  and 
the  pMient  power  of  a  true  artist.  Call 
them  German  if  you  must,  but  admit  the 
idncerlty  of  the  feeling,  the  skill  of  the  de- 
sign, the  softened  harmony  of  the  coloring. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  encourage  men 
who  can  and  will  paint  as  these  men  do? 

Or  db  you  prefer  the  style  of  that  vast 
portrait  of  a  governor  going  down  stairs 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  which  Is  as  much 
like  a  work  of  art  as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
doggrel  was  like  a  ballad  ?  If  you  do,  you 
deserve  to  be  married  to  that  conseioot 
young  lady  yonder  in  turquoise  green,  and 
to  have  the  portraits  of  your  children  paint- 
ed after  the  manner  of  that  chalk-legged 
infant  astraddle  of  a  red  chair.  But  you 
will  not  invite  so  dark  a  fate.  Tou  will 
agree  with  us  ii^  hoping  less  and  less  from 
the  art  which  mere  vanity  nourishes,  more 
and  more  from  the  art  which  re^[»ect8  it- 
self, creates  in  the  passion  of  creation,  and 
widts  quietly  to  receive  the  meed  of  honor 
and  of  wealth,  which  shall  one  day  be 
accorded,  even  In  our  material  moaey- 
maklng  America.  We  are  not  so  Tery 
bad,  all  things  considered ;  at  least,  not  so 
very  much  worse  than  our  neighbofv. 
How  long  is  it  since  Haydon  cut  bis  throat 
in  London,  and  David  Scott  died  of  deq^ 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Leopold  Robert  Uew 
out  his  brains  in  Venice? 
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AN   AMERICAN'S    ADVENTURE   IN   PEGU. 


IT  was  in  1852,  shortly  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Rangoon,  and  wbile  the 
British  forces,  under  Gen.  Godwin,'  were 
still  occupying  that  place,  that  a  mes- 
sage came  down  from  the  Woon,  or 
head  man,  of  the  friendly  people  who 
inhabited  the  interior  town  of  Pegu, 
stating  that  they  had  been  attacked  by 
a  superior  force  of  Barmese,  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  jungle.  The  Peguans  are 
naturally  a  brave  race,  entertaining  a  bit- 
ter hereditary  hatred  for  the  aggressive 
Burmese,  always  armed  against  them, 
always  warring  with  them  on  continually 
recurring  pretexts,  and  always  disposed 
to  join  witn  any  force  hostile  to  them. 
They,  therefore,  informed  the  general, 
that  if  he  would  send  a  small  party  of 
British  troops  to  their  aid  they  would 
attack  and  retake  the  place.  Meantime 
their  families  were  in  the  Jungle  sufifer- 
ing. great  privation  and  exposure,  their 
households  scattered,  and  their  property 
destroyed. 

The  toWn  of  Pegu — city  of  the  great 
pagoda  Shway-Madoo,  the  Golden  Su- 
preme— ^lies  in  a  most  beautiful  valley, 
one  of  tho  very  few  in  that  country 
which  are  watered  throughout  the  dry 
season*  and  the  one  upon  which  the 
people  depend,  for  the  most  part,  for 
their  supplies  of  rice. 

Accorcungly  the  general  determined 
to  send  a  force  to  aid  these  poor  people, 
and  ordered  the  steamer  to  which  I  was 
attached,  the  Phlegethon,  to  repair  to 
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the  place  immediatelj,  with — in  addition 
to  her  own  crew,  which  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  men — a  de- 
tachment of  Bengal  (Sepoy)  rifles,  num- 
bering about  a  hundred  and  flfty,  a 
small  party  of  marines  from  the  frigate 
Fox  (Commodore  Lambert's  flag-ship), 
and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
in  case  of  the  necessity  arising  of  throw- 
ing up  field-works,  should  we  not  succeed 
in  taking  the  town  in  the  first  assault. 

One  morning,  about  five  o'clock,  when 
we  were  within  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  of  Pegu,  the  steamer  got  aground 
and  stuck  fast.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  getting  any  nearer  with 
her,  the  river  being  very  low,  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  the  force  up  in  the 
boats.  The  steamer  not  being  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  men,  we  had  been 
towing  astern  the  launch  and  two  cut- 
ters of  the  Fox,  filled  with  sailors  and 
marines ;  and  these,  with  our  own  three 
cutters,  were  sufficient  to  convey  our 
men  to  tho  attack.  We  started  soon  after 
day- break,  and  pulled  up  between  the 
high  banks  of  the  river,  making  our  way 
past  the  Burmese  villages  that  at  short 
mtervals  occupied  the  shores — the  men 
all  well  armed,  and  throe  surgeons,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  in  the  boats ;  we  were 
penetrating  a  country  new  to  us,  and 
our  expedition  was  of  course  novel  and 
startUng  to  the  natives,  filling  them 
with  all  the  apprehensions  of  war,  and 
inspiring  them  with  that  superstitious 
horror 'vniich  a  primitive  people  bave  of. 
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the  approooh  of  btrangera  of  a  different 
race  and  color,  and  with  whose  name  is 
associated  eyerythinff  that  is  terrible. 

We  were  all  on  uie  alert,  expecting 
an  attack  every  moment,  as  we  went 
up  with  the  flood-tide,  which  runs  in  the 
Pegu  like  a  mill-race.  Soon  we  began 
to  hear  the  native  war-gon^  beating  in 
every  direction ;  and  the  distant  cry  of 
warriors  giving  the  alarm — a  guttural, 
monotonous  hoo-hoo — was  bayed  on 
every  side. 

This  lugubrious  Warning  was  more 
like  the  baying  of  countless  dogs  than 
any  other  civilized  noise,  and  we  knew 
that  its  object  was  to  gather  a  force  to  in- 
tercept us,  or,  at  all  events,  to  strengthen 
the  defense  of  the  town  of  Pegu.  Occa- 
sionally,  however,  we  passed  a  Karien 
village  where  tiie  inhabitants  were 
friendly.  Only  women,  an4  children, 
and  old  men  were  left  in  these  places, 
and  they  saluted  us  joyfully  with  shouts 
and  waving  of  white  cloths,  dancing 
and  running  down  to  the  river  bank  in 
crowds,  pomting  up  the  stream,  and 
hurrying  us  on  to  the  town,  which  they 
hoped  we  would  take.  The  higher  up 
we  got,  the  louder  grew  the. alarm ;  the 
gongs  became  as  innumerable  as  the 
voices  of  runners  and  scouts  carrying 
on  the  warning,  and  the  whole  produced 
a  melancholy  harmony,  now  like  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  now  like  the  dying 
away  of  thunder. 

All  this  time  we  were  exposed  to 
the  intensest  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  a 
heat  such  as  is  experienced  nowhere 
but  in  Burmah  f  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  heat 
is  not  felt  in  any  other  spot  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  the  low,  fiat  lands  along 
the  delta  of  the  Irawaddy.  Thermo- 
metrically  it  may  not  be  so  great,  but 
Burmese  heat  has  a  peculiarly  depress- 
ing effect ;  it  makes  you  faint ;  it  seems 
to  steam  and  stew  your  head,  and  you 
find  yourself  bending  under  it  as  under 
a  great  and  growing  weight.  We  had 
no  awninffs  over  the  boats,  and  most  of 
us  were  dressed  in  thick  cloth  uniform. 
I  wore  a  heavy  cloth  navy  cap — the 
regulation  cap  of  the  Company — an  un- 
dress blue  doth  frock-coat,  trowsers 
of  the  same  material,  and,  in  a  belt  at 
m^  waist,  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  heavy 
ship's  pistols.  Very  soon  after  the  sun 
rose  I  had  begun  to  experience  the 
wilting  influence  of  his  rays,  and,  as  he 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  rapidly  ac- 
quiring strength,  I  was  fast  becoming 


sick.  At  first  I  was  seized  with  a  slight 
fit  of  vomiting ;  then  my  mind  became 
confused.  For  a  moment  I  would  forget 
where  I  was,  bat  only  for  a  moment; 
the  next  I  would  recover  my  recollec- 
tion. I  had  a  sense  of  dried  peas  with 
hot  water  poured  upon  them,  swelling 
in  my  skull;  I  became  violently  ex- 
cited, raved,  said  I  don't  know  what  to 
the  men  around  me,  seized  one,  think- 
iuff  he  was  about  to  attack  me — and  then 
feU  over  on  my  face  in  tho  bottom  of 
the  boat — coup  de  soldi ! 

How  long  I  remained  insensUde  I 
have  never  known;  but  my  first  con- 
sciousness was  of  lying  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  with  a  sauor  dipping  up 
water  in  his  hat  and  pouring  it  over 
my  head.  My  clothes  were  open,  my 
dress  loosened  as  much  as  possible, 
and  saturated  with  water.  I  recognized 
some  of  the  officers,  particularly  an  as- 
sistant-surgeon of  the  18th  Royal  Irish, 
my  intimate  friend,  and  was  more  or  less 
conscious,  from  that  time,  that  I  was 
in  a  remote  spot,  and  on  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition, although  I  did  not  recollect  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  nor  even  the  name 
of  the  country.  In  recognizing  the  offi- 
cers, I  could  not  recall  their  connection 
with  the  events  then  recurring.  I  heard 
the  beating  of  the  tomtoms  along  the 
land;  I  heard  the  same  multitumnous 
hoo-hooing,  baying,  wailing,  and  it 
filled  me  with  irrepressible  horror  at 
times,  while  at  others  it  excited  me  to 
madness.  By  degrees  I  became  more 
quiet,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so, 
I  was  removed  from  the  cutter  to  a  large 
Burmese  rice-boat,housed  over  with  mats 
and  capable  of  containing  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
This  floating  house  had  windows  and 
doors,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with  hospi- 
tal traps  of  every  sort — a  complete  sur- 
geon's and  apothecary's  outfit.  Here  I 
was  laid  upon  a  litter — dhoolee,  as  it  is 
called  in  India  —  stripped,  and  wafer 
poured  on  me  as  before,  by  the  buck- 
etful, especially  over  my  head  and 
breast  The  dhooUe  was  stretched  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat,  between  the 
doors  and  windows.  Occasionally,  I 
relapsed  into  insensibility,  but  und^ 
the  medical  treatment,  which  was 
vigorous  and  pertinacious,  I  recovered 
sufficiently,  every  now  and  then,  to 
recognize  the  faces  and  voices  of  the 
two  medical  officers  who  had  kindly 
remained  in  charge  of  me,  as  well  as 
the  dhoolee-hearers — half-naked  Hin- 
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doos,  -who  belonged  to  the  hospital 
department — and  a  cabin-boj  of  the 
frigate  Fox,  a  handsome,  spirited  little 
fellow  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  accompany  us 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  an  action. 
I  had  scarcelj  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness sufficiently  to  understand  where  I 
was  and  what  had  happened,  when  a 
message  arrired  from  Capt.  Tarleton — 
mat-grandson,  by-the-by,  of  the  trou- 
blesome Tarleton  of  our  Revolutionary 
war,  and  a  dashing  leader — commanding 
these  modical  officers  to  join  immedi- 
ately their  respective  detachments,  and 
to  leave  me  in  the  best  care  they  could 
provide.  Accordingly,  they  asked  me 
whether  they  could  safely  leave  me 
alone,  relying  upon  my  sense  and  ex- 
perience to  do  that  for  myself  which 
there  would  be  no  one  to  do  for  me 
in  their    absence*     I    urged  them  to 

go- 
Shortly  after  they  left — it  seemed  to 
me  not  more  than  half  an  hour — ^the 
little  boy,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
approached  the  side  of  the  dhoolee,  and, 
while  bathing  me  with  a  sponge,  giving 
me  water  to  drink,  and  chan^ng  the 
mustard-poultices,  told  me  where  we 
were.  He  said  this  hospital-boat  had 
been  moored  on  the  side  opposite  the 
town,  under  a  high  bank,  where  there 
were  only  jun^e  and  the  ruins  of  a 
burnt  village,  a  few  hundred  yards  off. 
He  assured  me  that  I  had  no  cause  for 
alarm ;  that  we  were  perfectly  safe ;  that 
the  officers  had  explained  to  him  that 
the  boat  had  been  moored  there  for 
safety,  because  there  were  no  Burmese 
on  that  side,  tind  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  they  would  rejoin  us.  My  excite- 
ment was  thus  partially  allayed,  and  I 
became  comparatively  calm ;  stiU,  that 
horrible  banging  of  gongs,  mingled  with 
the  rattling  of  musketry — for  our  troops 
wefe  then  storming  the  place — and  the 
occasional  discharge  of  the  twelve- 
pounders  we  had  brought  up  in  our  boats, 
were,  at  times,  frightful  in  their  effect 
upon  me,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  master  the  impulse  to  leap 
into  the  water  and  hurry  toward  the  scene 
of  action.  All  these  sounds  seemed  to 
go  through  and  through  my  head.  The 
effect  of  the  coup  de  soleil  on  my  sense 
of  hearing  was,  to  intensify  it  beyond 
endurance.  If  one  of  those  guns 
had  been  fired  close  by  my  ear,  it 
could  scarcely  have  produced  an  effect 
more  shocking  than  it  did  at  the  dis* 


tance  of  more  than  a  mile.  How  long 
the  engagement  lasted,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  me,  under  circumstances 
of  such  confusion  and  even  deHrium, 
to  remember ;  but  presently  there  was 
a  pause :  not  a  gong  was  to  be  heard ; 
that  dismal  slogan  was  no  longer  to  be 
caught;  the  artillery  and  musketry 
were  still ;  all  was  perfect  silence. 
The  dhoolee-hearers  were  squatting 
around  on  their  haunches,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  had  lighted  hubble-bubbles. 
The  boy  went  to  the  door,  and,  pre- 
sently returning,  whispered  to  me, 
seeming  anxious  to  communicate  some- 
thing important ;  but,  in  my  condition 
then,  I  could  not  understand  him,  and 
hardly  gave  him  my  attention.  Then 
there  was  a  stir  amon?  the  Coolies— a 
quick  expression  of  fuarm;  they  laid 
down  their  hubble-bubbles,  and  went  to 
the  windows  on  the  side  next  the  bank. 
Immediately  they  rushed  back  in  great 
confusion  and  terror,  shouting,  *' jBur- 
mee,  Burmee  man ;  ScJtiby  Sahibt 
Burmee  man!"  The  boy  again  went 
to'tiie  door,  and,  after  reconnoitering, 
returned  and  informed  me  that  a  large 
force  of  Burmese  were  gathering  on 
the  bank  over  the  boat;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  I  could  hear  their  shouts.  They 
had  come  from  below,  probably,  to  as- 
sist their  friends,  bnt  had  taken  such 
care  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  our 
men,  that  they  had  blundered  upon  this 
boat  in  its  exposed  and  helpless  situa- 
tion. There  was  hardly  an  appreciable 
interval  between  the  announcement  of 
their  presence  and  the  discharge  of 
their  muskets.  The  roof  of  the  boat 
was  quickly  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  bullets  whistled  about  the 
bed ;  they  struck  the  timbers  over  my 
head,  and  by  my  side,  and,  more  than 
once,  struck  the  bed  itself.  With  a 
scream  of  terror,  the  dhoolee-hearers 
leapt  into  the  water,  and  then  I  was 
alone  with  the  boy.  For  a  minute  or 
two,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  firing, 
the  attention  of  the  Burmese  being 
distracted  by  the  panic  of  the  Hin- 
doos :  but  it  was  immediately  resumed, 
tills  time  directed  upon  the  swimming 
Coolies. 

Now,  remember  that  I  was  stark 
naked,  intensely  excited  (except  at 
blessed  moments  of  insensibility),  in  a 
high  state  of  cerebral  exaltation,  reck- 
less of  dc  iger,  possessed  by  a  sort  of 
devil  resembling  mania  a  potn  in  all  its 
phenomena.     The  little  boy/  no 
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only  companion,  preserving  wondorfhl 
self-poBsession  and  calmness  of  de- 
meanor, came  to  me,  seized  me  with 
both  hands,  and  shook  me  bard,  as  if  to 
wake  me.  He  cried,  **  Get  up,  sir;  get 
up,  sir;  no  time  to  lose  now !"  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  swim.  I  answered,  '*  Yes," 
he  all  the  time  dragging  over  my  arms 
and  legs  a  peur  of  pilot-cloth  trowsers 
and  a  pea-jacket,  after  which  he  led 
me-r-almost  carrying  me,  feeble  as  I 
was — to  the  side  of  the  boat  furthest 
from  the  Burmese,  who,  probably  on 
bearine  his  exclamations,  had  resumed 
their  firing,  and  were  rapidly  drilling 
the  roof,  bat  still  afraid  to  come  down 
upon  the  boat,  perhaps  suspecting  an 
ambush. 

He  led  me  to  the  door,  and  pointed 
to  where,  some  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  up  the  stream,  our  boats  were 
aground,  in  charge  of  seven  or  eight 
men,  imder  command  of  a  midshipman. 
Remember,  now,  that  all  our  force  was 
engaged  at  the  town  of  Pegu  (but  how 
fiar  off,  or  in  what  direction,  that  lay,  I 
knew  not  then)  ;  that  there  had  been 
only  a  pause  in  their  firing,  which  by 
this  time  was  resumed  with  increased 
rattle  of  musketry  and  roar  of  cannon. 
Pointing  to  the  boats,  the  boy  asked 
me  if  I  could  swim  so  far.  I  replied, 
*'  Tes,**  and  asked  him  if  he  also  could. 
He  said,  "Yes."  I  then  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  struck  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  boats,  bidding  him  follow  close 
behind  me.  I  imagined  at  the  time, 
thouffh  now  I  know  it  to  have  been  but 
imagmation,  that  I  heard  him  leap  in 
after  me,  and  I  continued  to  fancy,  not 
only  that  I  heard  him  striking  out  and 
blowing  the  water,  as  swimmers  do,  but 
that  I  even  saw  him ;  and  I  spoke  to 
him  frequently,  believing  him  to  be  at 
my  side.  The  Burmese,  perceiving 
me  as  I  made  the  plunge,  instantly 
redoubled  their  fire,  and  bullets  feu 
thickly  around  me.  I  could  hear  them 
hiss  closo  by  my  head  and  back,  pelt- 
ing the  water  like  nuts  thrown  upon  the 
Bimace  by  the  handful.  Fortunately, 
the  tide  was  in  my  favor,  and  I  swam 
rapidly,  being  at  all  times  an  expert 
swimmer.  Under  the  cooling  influence 
of  the  water,  I  seemed  to  recover  my 
presence  of  mind,  and  to  have  the  bal- 
ance of  my  nerves  restored.  I  became 
perfectly  calm,  unalarmed — ^master  of 
myself  in  every  respect — with  more 
self-possession  and  a  cooler  compre- 
hension of  the  curcumstances  surround- 


ing me  than  I  had  ever  had  before  in 
all  my  life :  nor  can  I  refer  all  of  this  to 
other  than  almost  supernatural  influ- 
ences, though,  of  course,  something  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cooling  agency  of 
the  water.  I  let  my  body  down  into  the 
stream  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  expose 
only  the  back  of  my  head,  thus  making 
my  human  target  tor  the  bullets  of  my 
hunters  as  small  as  I  could,  and  as  low 
also ;  for  I  was  well  aware,  from  precious 
experience  acquired  in  a  busy  campaign, 
that  they  fire  very  high,  holding  the 
stocks  of  their  muskets  under  their  arm- 
pits, and  not  against  their  shoulders,  as 
we  do ;  besides,  their  fire-arms  are  of  the 
most  wretohed  description,  and  ever^ 
man  makes  his  own  powder.  Their 
balls,  therefore,  generally  passed  over 
my  head,  and  fell  into  the  water,  a  little 
beyond  me. 

I  had  no  fear  at  any  moment; 
a  strange  and  omnipotent  faith  in 
fate  took  possession  of  me ;  I  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  make  up  my 
mind  that  I  should  escape.  I  literally 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  a  possible  thing 
for  me  to  be  shot  then.  Yet,  when  I 
had  almost  reached  the  boats,  I  was 
seized  with  extreme  faintness — whether 
from  the  reaction  of  hope,  inspired  by 
the  proximity  of  my  friends,  depriving 
me  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  de- 
spair and  rage,  or  from^  what  other 
cause  I  know  not ;  I  became  suddenly 
sick,  and  felt  myself  rapidly  sinking. 
I  could  make  but  a  few  strokes  more, 
holding  up  my  hand,  and  crying  for 
help.  The  smallest  of  the  boats,  our 
third  cutter,  with  a  soUtary  man  in  it, 
came  to  my  rescue,  and,  just  as  my 
strength  was  finally  faiUng,  he  dragged 
me  out  of  the  water.  As  I  fell' over  be- 
tween the  seats,  gasping  and  exhausted 
with  the  shock  of  relief  and  safety,  but 
by  no  means  insensible — on  the  contra- 
ry, fully  appreciating  mv  position — that 
man  said  to  me:  *0[  think  it's  all  up 
with  us  now,  sir;  but  you  stand  by 
me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you :  we're  two 
lonesome  Yankees  ncre."  He  then 
sculled  his  boat  back  to  the  others — the 
Burmese,  meantime,  having  suspended 
their  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  hospital- 
boat  You  must  not  forget  the  bo^, 
whom  I  had  quite  forgotten,  and  did 
not  again  remember  until  I  saw  him 
some  days  later.  When  we  reached 
the  other  boats,  I  was  lifted  into  the 
large  launch  of  the  Fox,  under  the  awn- 
ing (all  the  boate  were  no^  covered  with 
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awnings),  and  laid  in  the  bottom,  with 
my  head  on  an  ammuuition-box. 

The  roidshipman  in  command  of  the 
party  hastened  to  assure  me  that  I  was 
safe  ;  and,  finding  me  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  excitement,  endeavored  to  soothe 
me.  While  he  was  thus  kindly  em- 
ployed, I  became  insensible  for  a  time. 
These  intervals  of  unconsciousness  must 
have  been  comparatively  brief,  as  the 
whole  affair  occupied  only  the  middle  of 
a  day.  I  was  roused  by  another  alarm, 
another  rapid  firing  of  musketry,  and 
again  bullets  whistled  near  me ;  I  could 
see  them  penetrate  the  canvas  awning 
of  our  boat,  making  little  round  holes, 
which  let  in  the  hateful  sunshine  upon 
my  face.  Several  struck  the  seats,  some 
hit  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  some  fell 
into  the  water  close  by ;  but,  very 
strangely,  no  man  was  hurt  as  yet,  al- 
though all  were  together  in  this  launch. 
Here,  as  lower  down,  the  bank  was 
very  high  and  steep.  The  Burmese,  who 
had  driven  mo  out  of  the  hospital -boat, 
had  followed  me  hither ;  they  were  still 
immediately  over  us,  so  that,  in  firing, 
it  was  necessary  for  our  men  to  elevate 
their  muskets  almost  perpendicularly. 

Possessed  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
unable  to  get  their  boats  afli)at — as  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  for  some  to 
defend  the  others  while  they  worked — 
and  seeing  no  hope  of  communicating 
with  our  friends  on  shore,  who  were  on- 
gaged  in  the  assault  of  the  town,  my 
companions  were  fairly  brought  to  bay, 
and  determined  to  die  hard.  One  man 
after  another,  as  he  loaded  his  musket, 
would  run  out  to  the  bow,  ♦*  spot''  his 
"John  Burma,"  and  bring  him  down. 
The  Burmese,  who  wore  arrant  cowards, 
would  creep  cautiously  forward,  shoot, 
and  run — firing  very  hastily  their  wretch- 
ed muskets,  with  the  most  uncertain  aim 
of  the  worst  of  all  possible  marksmen ; 
so  that,  while  our  shots  were  never 
wasted,  theirs  had,  as  yet,  done  no 
harm.  In  a  little  while,  however,  one 
of  our  men  received  a  ball  in  his  shoul- 
der— a  flesh-wound  merely,  from  which 
h<3  soon  recovered,  but  which  disabled 
him  for  the  time.  Soon  after  that,  my 
countryman — he  who  had  come  to  my 
rescue  when  I  was  sinking — loaded  his 
musket  under  the  awning,  occupied,  in 
his  turn,  the  bow  of  the  boat  which  had 
pust  been  vacated  by  another,  and  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim  at  a  Burman — who, 
in  that  ridiculous  spirit  of  bravado,  so 
familiar  to  all  who  have  had  dealings 


with  the  tattooed  rascals, was  performiog 
a  war-dance,  making  grimaces,  and  ges- 
ticulating with  all  sorts  of  insnltmg 
antics — shot  him  dead.  Immediately, 
a  dozen  muskets  replied — fired  straight 
at  him.  Quietly  walking  back  to  where 
I  was  lying,  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  laying  down  his  musket  carefully, 
as  if  he  had  merely  paused  to  rest,  or  to 
speak  to  me,  he  sat  down  by  my  side. 
Never  suspecting  that  he  was  hurt,  I 
scarcely  noticed  him,  being  occupied  in 
watching  for  the  holes,  which  stiU,  from 
time  to  time,  the  bullets  would  make  in 
the  awning.  Presently,  he  laid  his  hand 
softly  upon  mine,  and  said :  "If  you 
ever  go  to  Boston,  tell  my  mother,  sir." 
**Why,  nonsense,  man,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  you're  not  hurt !"  I  stared  in  his  face ; 
death  was  there,  and  his  eyes  were 
closing.  He  made  no  reply ;  but,  still 
clasping  my  hand,  fell  back  and  died. 

After  this,  there  was  a  brief  pause  in 
the  fight ;  the  Burmese  ceased  nring,  as 
if  to  deliberate  on  some  change  of  tac- 
tics— possibly,  with  the  intention  of 
coming  down  on  us  all  together.  That 
was  the  fear  we  should  have  entertained 
all  the  while,  had  we  had  time  to  reflect. 
Now,  we  saw  the  danger  plainly,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  promptly,  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  us  by  a  coup 
de  main.  The  midshipman,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  asked  me  to  suggest 
something.  I  advised  him  to  load  and 
fire  the  twelve-pounder  in  the  bow.  Ho 
objected :  **  But  you  see  my  fire  will 
be  harmlessly  wasted  in  the  bank,  far 
beneath  their  feet,  and  that,  once  per- 
ceived, may  bring  them  down  on  us. 
It*s  only  the  sight  of  this  piece,  and  their 
recollection  of  the  noise  it  makes,  and 
the  havoc  some  of  them  have  seen  done 
by  guns  just  like  it,  that  keeps  them 
where  they  are." 

**  But,"  I  argued,  **  we  can't  stay 
here  forever ;  our  friends  know  nothing 
of  our  danger ;  the  Burmese  will  pres- 
entjy  discover  that  your  piece  is  harm- 
less, from  the  very  fact  of  your  not 
using  it;  we  are  only  postponing  the 
moment  of  our  destruction.  Fire  the 
gun — load  it  heavily  with  grape,  and 
fire  it  into  the  bank,  with  all  the 
elevation  you  can  get.  Thus  you  may 
terrify  them,  as  well  by  the  noise  as  b^^ 
the  cutting  up  of  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet ;  at  the  same  time,  you  will  have 
the  advantage  of  communicating  with 
our  friends  oy  the  only  means  ayail- 
able." 
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He  did  as  I  adnaed;  but,  after 
the  first  few  disohaiges,  the  Burmese 
would  run  up  while  our  men  were  load- 
mg  the  gun,  and  fire  upon  them.  So 
we  lost  another  man — not  killed,  but 
disabled.  Then  om:  men  were  panic- 
stricken ;  they  saw  they  could  not  hold 
their  ground  till  our  friends  came  up ; 
they  were  wavering,  one  by  one ;  they 
began  to  hang  back,  and  to  look  around 
for  help — ^when  men,  under  such  circum- 
stances, begin  to  look  away  from  the 
foe,  the  game  is  always  up ;  they  never 
will  look  back  again.  The  midshipman 
suddenly  cried :  **  I've  done  my  duty  ; 
every  man  for  himself;"  and  plunged 
into  the  river ;  all  our  fellows  followed 
him.  Neither  of  the  wounded  men  was 
seriously  injured,  and  they  were,  of 
course,  so  occupied  b^  the  urgent  dan- 
ger as  to  forget  their  wounds;  they 
struck  out  lustily. 

Still  prostrate,  and  weak  almost  to 
death,  I  dragged  myself  heavily  to  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  let  my  body  roll 
over  into  the  stream,  like  a  log,  under 
the  full  gaxe  of  the  Burmese,  who, 
when  they  saw  our  men  take  to  the 
water,  of  course  opened  fire  on  each 
black  head  as  it  swam  away.  I  came 
last,  and  formed  a  solitary  target  for 
them,  as  I  was  still  in  the  stream  after 
all  of  my  late  companions  were  up  and 
ofif  into  the  jungle.  I  employed  the  same 
tactics  as  before,  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess— letting  my  body  low  down  into 
the  water,  and  swimming  in  a  straight 
line  directly  away  from  them,  so  as  to 

E resent  a  mark  which  it  would  have 
een  difficult  for  any  but  an  expert 
sharpshooter  to  hit.  Being  tlius  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  tlie  most  fearful 
danger,  and  seeming  to  have  death  and 
devils  crowding  upon  me  from  every 
side,  I  became  frantic  with  downright 
rage.  When  my  feet  touched  the  mud 
I  cud  not  rise,  but,  keeping  under  water, 
dragged  myself  along  on  my  belly,  till 
I  got  to  the  bank.  Then  clambering 
up,  I  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  shook 
my  fists  at  the  savages,  and  cursed 
them.  Next  I  sat  deliberately  down  on 
the  ground,  and  exulted  for  awhile  in 
watching  their  balls  fall  short  of  me. 
After  this  I  arose,  and  wandered  into 
the  jungle. 

What  was  the  scene  ? — a  jungle  in 
the  heart  of  Burmah,  where,  perhaps, 
no  white  man  had  ever  been  before  that 
day ;  the  only  passage  a  tiger-trail — a 
path  very  much  like  those  made  by  the 


negroes  through  our  soikhem  oom-fields 
by  cutting  away  a  narrow  lane  of  stalks. 
By  this,  no  doubt  (though  titfer  signs 
were  fresh  upon  ct),  our  men  had  made 
their  way ;  l^ut  where  to  look  for  them  ? 
That  dismal  howl  still  reached  my  ears; 
I  could  even  hear  cannon — but  could 
not,  if  I  had  tried,  have  told  in  what 
direction  they  were. 

Don't  forget,  now,  that  I  had  lost 
all  but  a  confused  sense  of  something 
dangerous  that  was  near,  something 
saving  that  was  distant.  I  had  no 
recollection  of  details;  I  could  not 
tell  on  which  side  of  the  river  our 
little  army  was ;  I  had  never  seen  the 
town  of  Pegu ;  I  had  forgotten  all  topo- 
graphy, all  points  of  time,  nor  have  I 
ever  clearly  recollected  them  since.  It 
all  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  of  some- 
thing horrible,  that  had  happened  years 
before.  Even  what  was  presently  oo- 
cuniug  around  me  seemed  something 
that  I  was  remembering  renotely, 
rather  than  the  event  of  the  moment 
At  the  same  time  that  I  was  conscious 
of  the  scene  before  me,  and  of  my  pro- 
gress over  the  ground,  I  was  m  the 
maudlin  state  of  a  drunken  man,  reck- 
less of  danger ;  any  number  of  Bur- 
mese directly  in  my  path,  I  should 
probably  have  met,  then,  with  a  laugh ; 
I  was  in  the  mood  to  laugh — did  lai^. 
Night  would  before  very  long  be  upon 
me,  but  I  cared  not  for  that ;  I  could 
have  laid  down  in  the  tiger-trail  and 
slept — because  I  was  crazy.  And  yet 
I  was  not  crazy;  for  I  knew  there 
were  enemies,  and  I  hated  them ;  I  knew 
there  was  danger,  and  I  was  cunning. 
To  a  degree,  I  was  delirious ;  and  yet 
some  of  my  faculties  were  intensified, 
like  my  physical  senses.  I  was  deli- 
rious only  in  not  comprehending  the 
danger  to  the  extent  of  dyin^  with  fear. 

Recollect  that  I  was  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed ;  my  jacket  was  open,  and 
my  breast  exposed  to  the  sun ;  I  had 
dragged  myself  through  the  black,  oozy 
slime  of  an  Indian  river,  full  of  croco- 
diles ;  I  was  ugly  as  Satan,  from  head 
to  foot,  and  like  him  in  many  other  re- 
spects. In  this  plight  I  stumbled  for- 
ward, through  the  jungle. 

Presentlvr  a  form  started  up  from 
between  the  canes,  and  stood  before 
me,  across  the  path.  I  thought  it 
was  that  of  a  Burman — an  armed  ene- 
my— and  my  first  feeling  was  one  of 
levity.  The  next  instant  I  recognized 
the  blue  jacket  of   one  of  our  own 
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men.  He  belonged  to  the  boat's  par- 
ty, had  escaped,  and  hid  himself  there, 
and  (Hearen  knows  how!)  had  recog- 
nized me.  When  his  hand  grasp^ 
one  of  mine,  and  I  put  the  otner 
upon  his  shoulder,  an^  looked  into 
his  fomiliar  face — when  I  saw  in  him 
a  companion  and  a  friend,  and  we  two 
stood  together  there,  in  that  place  of 
wits'  ends  and  rague  fears — ^I  became 
aware  of  my  situation  with  a  horrible 
shock,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  of  wretchedness  and 
of  relief,  of  danger  and  of  protection — 
of  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Then  he 
raised  me,  and  made  me  realize  again, 
as  well  as  he  could,  who  he  was,  and 
where  I  was ;  and  he  lifted  me  up,  and 
carried  me  forward,  a  part  of  the  .while 
on  his  back,  and  someUmes  in  his  arms, 
stopping,  now  and  then,  to  rest. 

Then,  at  last — and  God  knows,  God 
only  knows  how  it  all  was  ! — I  do  re- 
member being  with  a  party  of  our  men ; 
I  do  remember  some  Sepoys  in  British 
uniform;  I  do  rememW  officers,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  friendly  Peguons.  At 
this  moment  I  vividly  recall  such  a 
group,  and  I  recollect  standing  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Then,  I  remember, 
there  was  a  sudden  stir,  and  this  party 
broke  away  from  me  amid  rattling  of 
musketry  and  the  shouts  of  officers, 
and  the  next  instant  I  was  in  the  water 
again.  I,  too,*  had  partaken  of  the 
alarm,  but  not  understanding  its  nature, 
had  rushed  down  the  bank,  and  into  the 
river,  and  was  striking  out  onc^  more 
for  the  very  shore  whence  I  had  just 
been  driven.  I  swam  across  and  clam- 
bered up  the  bonk. 

Is  there  ^y  thing  picturesquely  fright- 
ful in  story — any  thing  in  German  legend 
of  solitary  men  beset  by  fiends  and  beasts 
of  hideous  aspect  and  horrible  cries — 
tiiat  will  do  to  describe  this  by  ?  Think 
of  the  knight  in  Undine,  as  he  rides 
through  the  haunted  forest,  waylaid  by 
Calibanic  shapes ;  or  take  the  lady  in 
Comus,  and  put  a  pea-jacket  on  her 
and  regulation-trowsors,  and  you  have 
me. 

And  everything  proper  to  a  safe 
man's  mind  had  left  me;  nothing  re- 
mained but  cunning,  cunning  and  in- 
sensible courage.  I  had  never  once 
thought  of  praying,  of  pleading  for 
mercy ;  I  had  never  once  asked  for- 
giveness for  my  sins ;  I  had  not  riven 
a  thought  to  my  family  or  frienus ;  I 
was  busy  only  with  the  danmable  inven- 


tions, the  hellish  traps,  set  for  me,  and  I 
remember  the  Bothwell-like  resistance  I 
felt — I  feel  it  now.  Then  I  speculated : 
*'  Perhaps  by  wandering  along  this  bank 
I  can  reach  some  friendly  Tillage;  per- 
haps by  following  this  river  I  shall  find 
human  habitations,  where  I  shall  be  re- 
ceived hospitably."  I  was  even  pos- 
sessed with  a  delirious  hope  that  I  should 
reach  Rangoon — which  now  and  then 
I  would  clearly  recollect — by  pursuing 
the  stream  down  to  the  bay. 

So,  groping  ak>ng  in  what  I  supposed 
to  be  that  direction,  I  had  gone  perhaps 
a  mile  or  two,  when  I  saw  a  small  Bur- 
mese boat — such  as  is  called  a  «ani- 
pan  in  China;  I  have  forgotten  the 
Burmese  name — flying  close  under  the 
bank.  It  was  covered  with  matt, 
arched  like  the  awning  of  a  western 
wa^n — the  fishermen  of  Burmah  honee 
their  families  in  such  craft,  as  the  Chi- 
nese do.  I  came  upon  it  suddenly ;  on 
the  bank,  immediately  above  it,  but  be- 
low me,  stood  two  natives — tall,  stalwart 
fellows,  tattooed  from  their  navels  to 
their  ankles — with  paddles  in  their 
hands,  but  not  armed. 

Now,  observe  that  the  Burmese,  both 
men  and  women,  have  their  ears  per- 
forated with  very  large  holes  (indeed,  a 
circular  piece  seems  to  be  punched  oat 
of  the  looe),  in  which  the  women  wear 
gold,  brass,  or  copper  ornaments,  some- 
times of  great  weight— not  in  the  shape 
of  rings,  out  cylindrical — and  the  men 
carry  cigars ;  indeed,  by  means  of  this 
hole,  they  make  the  ear  a  sort  of  mck. 
to  hang  many  little  things  upon.  All  the 
hostile  Burmese  I  had  seen  during  the 
campaign  invariably  wore  tiny  red  flags 
in  these  holes ;  while  all  the  Peguans,  and 
other  friendly  natives,  wore  white  ones. 
But  these  two  men  had  neither ;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  harmless  fishermen  (probiet- 
bly  Kariens),  who  were  glad  to  hide 
themselves  away,  and  had  not  yet  been 
found  by  any  of  the  Burmese  recruiting 
officials,  and  pricked  into  the  service  at 
the  point  of  tiie  lance.  When  I  came 
upon  them,  they  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  great  alarm  and  rushed  towards  the 
river ;  but  when  they  got  to  the  bank 
they  stopped,  looked  at  each  other  and 
at  me,  spoke  together,  stood  transfixed 
in  wonder.  I  had  come  suddenly  from 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
British  were;  they  oould  make  out 
neither  my  race  nor  my  color.  My  hue 
was  that  of  the  river-mud,  but  my  hair 
was  different  from  theirs,  and  my  drees 
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also.  If  they  had  over  seen  an  EngHsb- 
man,  they  would,  by  the  latter,  bare 
taken  me  for  one.  Bat  what  coold  they 
understand  fn»m  my  making  straight  up 
to  them,  and  instantly  laying  my  hands 
one  upon  a  shoulder  of  each  ?  I  had  no 
arms ;  they  had  been  taken  from  me  in 
the  cutter  before  I  was  removed  to  the 
hospital-boat.  With  the  savage's  quick 
appreciation  of  danger,  they  at  once  per- 
ceived that  I  was  helpless  in  that  respect ; 
but  they  knew  noft  how  to  regard  me  in 
others.  My  head,  if  an  enemy's,  was 
worth  ^e  hundred  rupees  to  them ;  but 
then  if  it  should  happen  to  belong  to  a 
friendly  Englishman  it  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand such  heads  as  theirs — if  I  were  an 
enemy  five  hundred  rupees  was  the  roy- 
al reward  offered  for  it ;  but  if  a  friend, 
they  and  their  families  and  kindred 
would  have  died  a  death  for  every  hair 
they  hurt.  So,  puzzled,  they  stood 
with  their  paddles  in  their  hands,  mak- 
ing no  demonstration  of  anger  or  of  fear ; 
they  stared  like  children  at  me,  but  did 
not  move. 

For  a  few  moments  I  held  them 
thus,  looking  them  straight  in  the  face. 
Then,  to  nmke  myself  understood 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  pointed  to  the 
boat,  and,  touching  my  forehead  and 
breast  witli  my  clasped  hands — as  is 
the  custom  in  Burmah  to  express  res- 
pect or  gratitude,  or  to  ask  a  favor — I 
appealed  to  them.  I  laid  the  palms 
of  my  hands  flat  together,  and  said: 
**  Yangoon,  Yangoon^  twa,  twa  ;  buck- 
sheesht  bucJcsheesh,  do ;  hurra  huck- 
iheeskdo'^ — a  jargon  of  mixed  Burmese 
and  Hindoostanee,  both  shockingly 
broken,  meaning:  **I  will  give  you  a 
sight  of  presents  if  you  will  take  me  in 
that  boat  to  Rangoon."  After  consult- 
ing together,  with  hurried  gestures,  they 
led  me,  gently  but  firmljc,  one  by  one 
wrist,  and  the  other  by  the  other,  down 
into  the  boat^  and  placing  me  in  the  stem, 
indicated  to  me  to  hold  on  by  the  top  of 
the  sam-paJiy  which  came  up  to  my 
waist.  They  then  got  into  the  bow  and 
pushed  off  with  their  paddles  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream. 

As  I  watched  their  movements,  I 
was  occupied  with  but  one  thought, 
and  that  was  never  to  turn  my  back 
to  them.  All  my  intelligence,  all  my 
cunning,  all  that  I  was  capable  of  as 
a  human  being,  was  concentrfiCted  in 
that :  **  don't  tumyour  back  on  them."  I 
had  no  arms,  not  even  a  stick,  nothing  but 
my  nails  and  teeth.    So  I  watched  them 


impishly.  I  could  still  hear  noises — 
a  confused  clangor  came  from  a  distance 
to  my  ears  Eke  something  that  one 
dreams  of;  but  it  was  real  noise — a  noise 
of  a  far  oountry ;  of  tigers,  and  elephants, 
and  monkey^,  and  jackals ;  of  gods  and 
tattooed  people ;  of  crocodiles  and  great 
pagodas — all  audible  heathendom  con- 
glomerated into  one  diabolical  howl.  I 
can't  describe  it;  I  cannot  analyze  it 
as  a  noise ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  par- 
ticular big  gun  it  sounded  like,  how  now 
it  clattered  like  an  omnipresent  tin-pan, 
or  this  time  '» went  off"  like  a  park  of 
sixty-pounders — but  I  can  tell  you  tiiat 
it  sounded  like  all  **  Afric's  sunny 
fountains  and  India's  coral  strand" — 
drunk ;  I  hope  you  ca^i  understand  that 
I  had  let  myself  somehow  into  the  idea 
that  my  Charons  were  going  to  Rangoon. 
For  one  instant  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  their  faces  to  the  scene  before  me; 
the  next^  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  driven 
fast  into  the  mud  of  the  opposite  shore. 
They  leaped  to  land  and  ran  up  the 
bank,  and  from  that  hour  I  never 
saw  them  again  ;  they  left  me  there 
alone. 

A  large  tree  grew  out  of  the  bank 
near  the  spot,  and  its  roots  hung 
over  and  ran  down  to  the  water; 
it  was  a  solitary  tree,  all  the  rest 
was  cane.  I  could  see  the  black  posts, 
with  a  few  bamboos  still  standing,  of 
a  house — not  very  near,  but  at  no  great 
distance ;  and,  here  and  there,  others 
like  them,  as  if  the  ruins  of  a  village 
from  Vhich  the  inhabitants  had  be^ 
driven  by  robbers.  One  often  sees  in 
Burmah  three  or  four  houses  together, 
thus  charred  and  half  fallen — all  that  is 
left  of  some  little  town  bx  the  dacoits, 
who  are  organized  banditti,  licensed  by 
the  government  to  rob,  bum,  and  kill 
friends  or  foes,  provided  they  pay  a 
tithe  of  their  plunder  to  the  nearest 
Woon,  and  serve  as  soldiers  in  time  of 
war.  From  the  moment  the  men  disap- 
peared I  forgot  their  existence ;  to  lose 
sight  of  them  was  to  lose  all  recollection 
of  them,  care  for  them,  fear  of  them. 
I  never  once  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  their  retummg  with  compan- 
ions, although,  had  I  been  in  a  condition 
to  reflect,  I  must  have  known  that  they 
would  inevitably  pursue  an  object  of 
such  wonder,  to  discover  whence  it 
came  and  what  it  meant. 

But  then  my  mind  would  follow  up 
no  idea ;  I  was  alive  only  to  the  in- 
stantaneous  event     I    had   the  mo- 
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mentarj  instinct  of  danger;  with  it 
oame  the  momentary  instinct  of  re- 
sistance/ For  that,  my  cunning  was 
beyond  all  cultiyation :  it  was  the  ani- 
mal's cunning — memory,  only  so  far  as 
the  present  occasion  called  up  memory 
to  my  protection.  I  thought,  "What 
shall  I  do  next  ?"  It  was  growing  late, 
and,  I  fancied,  even  dark — ^was  I  to  re- 
main there  all  night  ?  I  looked  at  the 
jungle— I  looked  at  the  river;  at  once 
I  fidled  the  one  with  reptiles,  and  the 
oUier  with  fierce  beasts.  Was  I  to  lie 
there,  and  die  there  ?  Then  rage  seized 
me  ;  rage,  rage,  rage,  wholly  possessed 
me — a  determination  to  conquer  all  this, 
and  to  come  out  of  it  safe  and  triumph- 
nnt.  When  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
"  Most  I  die  here  ?"  it  was  only  to  an- 
swer, **  No,'*  almost  with  a  shout  Then 
I  thought  of  a  weapon ;  where  I  was, 
there  was  not  even  a  paddle. 

I  crept  under  the  cover  of  the  boat  to 
look  for  a  knife.  A  woman  and  a  child ! 
Under  the  sam-pan  was  a  woman  with 
a  Uttle  baby ! 

She  crouched  in  her  death-fear ;  she 
had  made  no  sign,  betrayed  no  curiosity. 
The  Burmese  woman  is  too  well  trained 
to  make  her  existence  apparent  in  the 
presence  of  men,  unless  sne  is  called  for. 
There  she  had  been  hiding,  stifling  her 
baby  between  her  breasts  to  smother 
its  small  cry,  and,  like  myself,  wonder- 
ing "what  would  come  next.  I  crept  in 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  we  squat- 
ted race  to  face.  To  me,  she  was  an 
angel — the  realization  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  heaven.  To  her,  I  was 
hell — a  black,  fiendish  thing,  of  which 
she  had  a  superstitious  horror  as  fright- 
ful as  it  was  vague  and  uncertain.  I 
was  a  somethmg  that  was  cruel,  some- 
thing that  killed,  something  that  fired 
great  guns  and  made  infernal  Aloises 
and  ghastly  gashes,  something  that, 
wherever  it  went,  spread  deaSi  and 
flames  before  it,  and  left  ashes  and 
dead  bodies  behind. 

For  a  inmut«,  we  stared  at  each 
other.  The  child  uttered  a  feeble 
wail ;  she  hugged  its*  face  closer  to  her 
bosom,  and  choked  out  the  cry;  she 
held  it  fast  with  both  her  hands  and 
shrank  away  from  me  as  far  as  the  boat 
would  permit.  She  was  naked  to  the 
waist— -Burmese  women  generally  are, 
after  they  have  borne  children.  The 
remembrance  I  have  of  that  woman 
now,  is  the  remembrance  that  a  jaded 
and  wounded  man  must  have  of  a  cool 


pillow,  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  tender 
hand. 

I  put  my  palms  together  with  a 
gesture  of  respect  and  tenderness,  and 
cried,  **  Yay,  yay,  yay," —  **  Water, 
water,  water."  As  soon  as  she  heard 
my  voice,  she  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  a  new  horror,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  imagine  that  some  conflict  was  about 
to  occur  between. us — that  something 
was  to  be  threatened  on  my  part,  and 
to  be  feared  on  hers.  So,  turning  up 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  she  pressed  me 
vehemently  to  go  away,  and  iterated, 
**  Twa,  Uca,  iwa,'' — **  go,  go,  go,"  as 
fast  as  she  could  utter  it.  I  repeated 
my  gesture ;  this  time  prostrating  my 
forehead  to  the  floor  before  her,  I  made 
suppliant  salaams,  after  the  Burmese 
fashion,  and  cried  again,  *'  Yay,  yay, 
yay.*'  At  last  she  gave  me  to  dnnk ; 
turning  to  her  side,  she  took  from  an 
eai-then  vessel  some  water  in  a  small 
lacquered  cup,  and  handed  it  to  me— 
still  clasping  her  child  to  her  breast — 
and,  on  my  eagerly  snatching  it, 
shrank  back  immediately.  You  remem- 
ber the  story  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
the  African  woman  who  brought  him 
milk  to  drink,  and  sang  to  him  the  song 
of  the  **  poor  white  man,"  who  had  no 
mother,  and  •'  no  wife  to  grind  his 
corn  ?" 

That  water  restored  me,  filled  me 
with  new  confidence,  made  me  quite 
calm,  and  even  thoughtful  again ;  and 
so,  seeing  the  great  horror  with  which 
I  inspired  the  woman,  I  left  her  and 
returned  to  my  place  outside.  I  took 
with  me  a  carved  rice-stick,  which  I 
fouud  in  a  pot,  such  as  is  used  through- 
out that  country  to  stir  rice  with 
while  it  is  cooking.  I  waited  with  this 
in  my  hand,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  guess  how  long,  or  how  short  a 
time  —  it  might  have  been  hours,  it 
might  have  been  but  a  few  minutes.  For 
some  time  I  had  heard  no  guns  or  cries ; 
all  had  been  quiet.  But  now  there  came 
from  a  distance  the  shouts  of  a  num- 
ber of  men ;  they  rose  on  the  air  and 
grew  louder  and  louder,  soon  separating, 
so  that  I  could  distinguish  indiWdual 
voices.  At  first,  there  was  the  same 
dismal  baying  I  have  already  described, 
and  then  came  human  artic^ations, 
which,  however,  I  could  not  understand. 
Then  there  was  a  crash  in  the  jungle, 
emd  some  eighty  or  ninety  men — as  was 
afterwards  estimated — burst  through  the 
canes,  and  stopped  very  near  the  boat 
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Tbe  J  were  in  kot  hute ;  I  conld  not 
tell  whether  they  were  porsuing  or  pnr- 
sned.  All  were  armed;  and  the  tattooed 
devils  wore  red  flags  in  their  ears,  ererj 
man  of  them.  They  stood  startled  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  wondered  at  me. 
Breathless  as  they  were,  they  stopped 
and  reflected.  Some  tamed  to  each 
other  and  talked  hurriedly  together; 
some  brandished  their  weapons,  and 
looked  as  if  about  to  use  them. 

Thus  we  stood ;  I  alone  in  the  boat, 
brandishing  the  stick ;  my  hair  matted 
with  mud,  which  by  this  time  had 
dried ;  my  pea-jaoket,  wide  open,  and 
my  exposed  breast  as  black  as  my 
face;  unarmed  —  a  white  man  and  a 
stranger ;  to  many  of  them  a  new 
orea^ire  altogether,  even  if  I  had  pre- 
sented my  ordinary  appearance;  but 
in  that  aspect,  to  all  of  them,  a  thing 
of  peculiar  dread,  operating  upon  their 
superstitious  terrors.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  they  could  not  account  for 
me,  they  were  awfully  afraid  of  me. 
That  cunning,  which  I  have  described 
to  you  as  being  all  that  was  left  to  me, 
again  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  power 
and  safety,  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  explain  to  you  now.  I  felt  that  I 
could  outwit  them,  that  I  conld  seize 
the  thousand  doubts  by  which  they  were 
perplexed,  and  on  the  strength  of  which, 
I  Imew  they  would  not  dare  to  touch 
me.  They  could  not  know  whether  I 
was  friend  or  foe.  Why  should  I  be 
helpless  and  alone  there,  if  I  were  of  the 
number  of  their  yictorious  enemies? 
There  were  En^ishmen  about  the  per- 
son of  their  king ;  their  officers  of  high- 
est rank  were  foreign ;  there  were  Eng- 
lishmen (so  it  was  afterward  reported)  in 
that  very  town,  fighting  for  its  defense. 

Three  men  stepped  in  front,  and  a 
few  feet  in  advance  of  the  party.  One 
of  them  had  on  a  red  jacket,  with  gold 
or  yellow  stripes — it  might  have  been  a 
marine's  jacket  which  he  had  bought 
or  stolen.  He  wore,  also,  the  gilt  helmet, 
which  distinffuishes  their  officers,  and  a 
red  breech-cloth  was  folded  voluminous- 
Iy  about  his  thighs,  fie  was  tattooed 
from  the  navel  to  the  ankles,  and  his 
complexion  was  much  lighter  than  the 
rest,  as  is  usual  with  men  of  rank,  who 
are  protected  from  the  sun  by  umbrellas 
carried  over  their  heads  when  they  go 
out.  The  gold  umbrella  is  a  mark  of 
exalted  distinction — ^infrict,  an  *'  order." 
This  man  had,  also,  red  flags  in  his 
ears ;  he  carried  a  musket  and  a  dhar^-^ 


the  cnrved  sword  of  the  Burmese,  ffis 
two  companions  seemed  to  be  subordi- 
nates ;  they  were  rude,  and  more  aarage- 
looking  than  he;  their  complexioiia 
were  darker,  and  they  wore  on  their 
heads  only  a  bit  of  red  doth.  Both 
were  armed  with  dhars  and  lanoes,  the 
lances  having  strips  of  the  same  red 
stuff  twisted  round  them,  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  point,  so  as  to  form  streamers. 

The  herd  behind  stood  still,  while  these 
tiiree  seemed  to  be  taking  my  case  into 
consideration.  They  would  coutionsly 
approach  me,  and  then  retire  and  con- 
sult; this  manoeuvre  they  repeated  fre- 
quently. Finding,  then,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  act  promptly,  in 
order  to  turn  their  hesitancy  to  my  ad- 
vantage, I  almost  prated  for  a  hint — 
and  immediately  the  idea  of  playing 
the  madman  flashed  upon  me.  It  seem- 
ed to  come  from  Heaven.  I  knew 
that  savages  set  up  madmen  in  their 
temples  and  worship  them,  accepting 
their  ravings  as  oracles.  I  knew  that 
if  I  could  make  them  believe  that  I  was 
mad,  I  should  not  only  be  protected  by 
tiiem,  but  be  regarded  as  something 
almost  divine.  So  I  beckoned  to  them 
to  come  to  me,  dancing  as  I  did  so,  yell- 
ing, shouting,  and  pulling  my  hair; 
taking  off  my  jacket,  I  threw  it  down 
upon  the  deck  of  the  boat  and  stamped 
on  it ;  I  capered,  I  made  strange  noises, 
and  I  sang — all  the  while  l^ck6ning 
them  to  approach.  The  chief  came 
first  of  all.  He  walked  toward  me 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  halting 
every  few  steps.  But  I  sharply  com- 
manded him  to  come  on  board,  and  he 
came ;  so  we  stood  together  on  the  de<^ 
of  the  little  boat  1  laid  my  hands 
.upon  his  shoulders  as  I  had  placed  them 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  two  boi^ 
men.     He  stood  perfectly  erect. 

Now  here  was  the  scratch;  I  knew  that 
I  must  make  him  crouch — ^the  Burman 
comes  down  on  his  haunches  to  every 
superior,  whether  of  his  own  or  another 
race ;  until  that  man  crouched,  my  life 
was  not  worth  a  curse.  The  success 
of  my  experiment^epended  on  that ;  he 
'must  do  it.  I  pressed  him  down  by 
main  force  to  the  deck,  stamped  my 
feet,  and  made  faces  at  him.  Down  Ik 
went,  at  last,  squatting  low  on  his 
haunches  and  holding  his  hands  togetiier 
in  the  true  Burmese  style.  His  dkar 
was  eui^ended  by  a  red  cord  whidi 
passed  over  his  right  shoulder  and  un- 
der his  left  arm,  and  he  still  held  his 
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musket  at  bis  side,  with  the  butt  of  it 
on  the  deck.  Stooping  down,  but  care- 
fully aroiding  every  attitude  resembliug 
his  own,  I  took  hold  of  the  gun,  and 
we  held  it  together — he  with  his  right 
hand,  and  I  with  mine.  Then  I  signed 
to  him  to  give  it  up  to  me,  The  *'  twa** 
and  the  **yay,"  I  had  used  before, 
were  the  only  Burmese  words  I  could 
remember.  I  knew  not  the  word  for 
'*  give,"  but  I  did  know  the  gesture  for 
*'  I  will  take  ;"  so  shaking  me  musket 
violently,  and  angrily  threatening  bim 
with  my  voice,  and  with  **  faces,"  I 
made  him  understand  that  much,  and 
he  surrendered  bis  gun.  I  laid  it  down 
on  the  deck  and  put  my  foot  upon 
it  Then  repeating  the  same  panto- 
mime, I  next  pulled  the  red  cord  by 
which  his  dhar  was*  suspended  over 
his  head,  and  held  that  also. 

All  that  may  pass  for  courage,  but  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  glimmer 
of  the  truth  had  but  to  creep  across  the 
minds  of  these  men — they  had  but  to 
guess  my  artifice — ^they  had  but  to  sus- 
pect that  I  might,  after  all,  be  no  mad- 
man, but  an  enemy — and  quick  death 
would  be  deUghtful  to  the  fate  that  I 
must  suffer.  Intellectual  mastery  of  the 
occasion  was  all  that  could  serve  my  turn 
— cunning,  and  nothing  but  cunning. 
I  had  no  mend  nor  weapon — 1  had  even 
thrown  away  my  stick — ^when  that  man 
gave  up  his  dhar  to  me.  Then  standing 
erect  before  him,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
master,  I  told  him  to  twah,  and  he 
Iwahed.  And  I  actually  had  a  musket 
and  a  sword !  I  cannot  tell  you  with 
what  exulting  joy  I  looked  on  them,  and 
wondered  if  ail  God's  beautiful  earth 
was  enough  to  buy  them  from  me. 

Now  I  am  naturally  not  a  brave  man ; 
I  am  too  excitable.  I  have  not  coolness, 
"nerve;"  I  have  only  the  passion  of 
oourage.  But  in  that  moment  I  had 
the  heart  of  the  wounded  warrior,  who 
only  asks  for  a  wall  to  set  his  back  to, 
and  a  weapon.  I  had  been  hunted,  bait- 
ed, it  seemed  to  me,  the  whole  day  long ; 
when  these  dogs  were  not  present  in 
I>er8on,  their  phantoms  were  there,  ten 
times  more  devilish  than  they.  All  the 
hatred  in  my  heart  was  uppermost,  and 
with  that  sword  in  my  hand,  I  felt  oa- 
pable  of  hacking  the  whole  pack  in 
pieces.  This  will  explain  to  you  the 
appearance  of  oourage;  I  believe  the 
arrantest  coward  that  ever  trembled 
would  have  felt  just  as  defiant,  on 
that  spot,  and  in  tliat  predioament,  as  I 


did.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  no  on- 
developed  courap^  of  mine  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  insanity  of  fear  was  the  whole  se- 
cret of  my  apparent  heroism.  I  mean 
tliat  imagination,  inspired  by  fear,  had 
exalted  me  for  the  time — ^made  me  supe- 
rior to  the  occasion ;  I  saw  more  in  the 
weapon  than  was  really  in  it. 

Now  I  went  through  the  same  pan- 
tomime with  the  two  otliers,  only  they 
approached  me,  crouching  lower  and 
lower  from  the  first,  until,  when  they 
reached  me,  they  were  already  quite 
down  on  their  haunches.  Perhaps  be- 
cause, being  too  suddenly  reassured,  I 
was  off  my  guard  for  a  moment,  I 
squatted  down  beside  them  in  order  to 
get  closer  to  their  faces.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous mistake.  Unmeaning,  even  ab- 
surd as  it  may  appear  to  you,  that  pos- 
ture is  everytfaiug  to  a  Bnrman;  for 
him  it  has  grave  significance  in  religion 
and  social  intercourse.  But  I  did  so 
stoop,  and  one  of  them — ^I  remember 
their  faces  perfectly ;  one  was  a  stupid- 
looking  fellow,  with  rather  a  good-na- 
tured expression,  if  he  had  any  at  all ; 
the  other  was  a  dark,  scarred,  scowling 
devil,  who  looked  altogether  dacoil-'lake 
— a  practiced  ruffian,  and  a  bom  cut- 
throat. Now,  mind  you,  this  is  the 
impression  they  left  upon  my  memory, 
or  my  imagination ;  I  don*t  mean  to  in- 
sist Uiat  they  did  really  look  so,  for, 
likely  enough,  if  I  could  see  them  now, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  injustice  I 
have  done  them  both.  I  caught  their 
colors  from  my  fancy  and  my  fean. 
You  have  only  the  facts  that  they  were 
two  dangerous  men,  and  that  they  were 
there.  The  picture  they  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  is,  no  doubt,  a  daguerreo- 
type of  my  mental  condition  then;  just 
as  I  believed  I  heard  the  boy  in  tiie 
water,  and  spoke  to  him,  although  he 
was  far  off. 

But  there  were  the  two  men,  squat- 
ting side  by  side.  I  seized  the  dkar 
of  the  foolish-looking  fellow,  and  tried 
to  pull  the  cord,  which  held  it,  over 
his  head.  Both  had  laid  down  their 
lances ;  their  dhars  were  sheathed,  and 
their  hands  pressed  together.  When 
I  made  the  attempt  on  my  foolish 
friend's  sword,  he  smiled — I  remember 
how — a  silly,  childish,  Indian  smile, 
like  that  of  a  slave,  whose  master  con- 
descends to  jest  with  him.  But  his 
ugly  comrade  did  not  smile— far  other- 
wise.   He  laid  his  haad  upon  the  other's 
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dhar  as  I  was  in  tiie  act  of  remor- 
mg  it,  and,  holdinp;  it  fiast,  8h<>ok  his 
head  in  a  threatening  way,  as  if,  less 
superstitious  and  more  canning  than 
the  rest,  he  had  already  half  detected 
me.  '*  He's  tarying  you" — the  thought 
came  to  me  with  such  suddenness  and 
force  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  a 
warning,  actually  whispered  in  my  ear. 
He  was  trying  me.  lie  knew  that  if  I 
were  really  mad,  this  attempt  to  thwart 
me  would  be  of  no  avail ;  whereas,  if  I 
were  merely  dissembling,  I  should  prob- 
ably be  frightened,  or,  at  least,  con- 
fused. Whether  all  that  did  really  pass 
through  his  mind,  God  only  knows ;  out, 
certainly,  I  made  my  sagacity  his.  I 
was  careful  to  betray  no  astonishment, 
no  alarm ;  but  without  agitation,  stoop- 
ing down,  I  took  up  the  musket  which 
the  first  man  had  left,  rery  coolly  and 
deliberately  cocked  it,  very  coolly  and 
deliberately  placed  the  muzzle  to  his 
chin — and  pomted  to  the  dhar.  He  in- 
stantly and  eagerly  jerked  off  his  own 
dhar^  and  laid  it  at  my  feet.  Then,  leay- 
ine  their  lances,  both  twahed,  when  I 
told  them,  and  went  back  to  their  party. 

They  had  hardly  left,  when  a  remote 
noise  of  many  feet  and  voices  grew 
into  a  regular  rush  and  an  Irish  yell.  A 
party  of  wild  bog-trotters  of  ihe  80th 
came  down  upon  these  Burmese,  fired 
volleys  right  and  left,  and  then  charged 
them.  That  moment  was  to  me  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  whole  affifmr,  bo- 
cause  these  fellows  would  not  recognize 
me — would  not  believe  in  me.  They 
would  not  discover  in  time  that  I  was 
one  of  their  comrades  who  had  got  into 
such  an  infernal  plight  At  first  I 
thought  of  hallooing  to  them ;  but  in 
another  moment  I  was  hiding  myself 
under  the  cover  of  the  Jboat.  I  felt 
that  if  I  but  showed  just  one  hajr  of  my 
head,  there  would  be  fifty  bullets 
throagh  me  in  a  flash.  They  would 
fire,  of  course,  at  any  head  emerging 
from  that  boat 

Good  Grod !  how  long  it  was !  the 
poor  woman,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
crouching  opposite  me,  and  I  shut- 
ting out  the  light  from  my  eyes,  and 
awaiting  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  my  own  friends  —  death  after 
all !  But  there  was  an  end  of  it  by- 
and-by.  Whether  they  heard  the  re- 
call, or  had  been  ordered  to  return  im- 
mediately, I  do  not  know;  but  they 
went  back  over  the  bank,  and  I  could 
hear  the  glorious  brogue,  as  they  hur- 


rahed and  shouted  to  each  otiier.  As 
the  last  man  disappeared  I  ran  after 
him,  dragged  myself  up  the  bank, 
and  cried  ''  Help,  help,  boys !"  as  loud 
as  I  could ;  some  of  them  returned, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  par- 
ty was  hurt  When  the  sergeant,  who 
was  behind  the  rest,  saw  me,  he  pre- 
sented his  bayonet  close  to  my  head. 
I  was  down  then,  and  quite  helpless. 
He  asked  me  "who  the  hell"  I  was, 
and  where  I  came  from.  They  at  first 
took  me  for  a  renegade,  and  all  came 
crowding  around  me.  But  one  recog- 
nized my  navy-blue  trowsers,  and  said: 
**  Why,  don't  you  see  he  is  one  of  the 
ship's  men;"  and  another,  who,  the 
day  before,  as  we  were  steaming  up  the 
river,  had  come  to  me  for  some  tobac- 
co, said:  "I  know  him — that's  the 
doctor,  that's  the  doctor  of  the  ship. 
Good  God  !  where  did  he  come  from  ?" 
Then  they  put  roe  in  a  dhooUe^  which 
had  been  brought  with  the  party,  and 
carried  me  some  little  distance,  where  I 
found  myself  among  officers  and  per- 
sonal friends.  One  circumstance  will 
serve  to  show  the  state  of  my  mind  at 
this  time :  As  I  lay  in  the  dhooleet  a 
Burman  passed  by,  and,  although  he 
was  a  friend,  the  sight  of  him  excited 
me  so,  that  I  strug^ed  to  take  a  mus- 
ket from  a  soldier  who  was  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  dhoolee,  to  shoot  the 
fellow  with.  M^  rage  was  still  upon 
me.  It  was  smgular  how  it  drove 
off  even  gratitude — ^the  brought-to-bay 
feeling  would  not  leave  me  yet 

I  lay  then  on  the  porch  of  a  bamboo 
house  with  my  friends  around  me,  and, 
after  awhile,  was  sofficiently  composed, 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draught 
given  me  by  one  of  the  surgeons,  to  sleep 
a  little.  Towards  dusk,  the  place  being 
fairly  taken,  the  Burmese  routed,  and 
the  Peguans  mingling  with  us  joy- 
fully, Captain  Neblitt,  of  the  steam- 
er, determined  to  return  to  the  ship 
and  take  me  with  him.  We  started 
down  with  the  tide  in  two  boats — I  with 
the  boatswain  and  eight  men  in  one,  and 
the  captain,  also  wiu  eight  men,  in  the 
other. 

I  have  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  that  boatswain ;  his  name  was  Haa- 
well,  or  Haslett,  or  something  bec^inning 
with  H,  and  sounding  so,  and  he  was 
one  of  our  best  men— cool,  very  brave, 
and  a  first-rate  gunner.  That  night  and 
in  a  strange  scene,  he  told  me  that  be 
was  an  American  from  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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Mj  cocmtrymen  in  the  Companj^s  ser- 
vice were  under  the  impression,  that  if 
their  nativity  became  known,  they  woald 
not  get  their  fair  share  of  prize-money. 
And  so  when  the  men  were  gathered  in 
knots  on  the  forecastle-deck  and  around 
the  forward  gun,  talking  of  Yankees, 
these  would  often  chime  in  againstthem- 
selves.  That  the  boatswain  was  4Lgood 
man  is  shown  by  his  having  been  in- 
trosted  with  the  command  of  this  boat, 
to  take  her  through  an  enemy's  country 
at  night  When  we  started,  night  was 
falling  rapidly,  and  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  captain,  who  was  detained,  we 
lost  the  best  part  of  the  tide.  All  the 
men  were  armed  except  me  ;  I  was  still 
without  hat,  or  shoes,  or  shirt,  or  arms. 
W^  pulled  along  with  perfect  confidence 
until  it  was  quite  dark.  There  was  no 
moon  that  night.  We  knew  that  the 
Burmese  were  scattered,  and  were  not 
likely  to  attack  us ;  but  as  the  darkness 
deepened,  there  came  over  us  the  gloom 
of  mystery,  and  an  indefinite  apprehen- 
si^.  The  men  fell  into  profound  silence, 
but  pulled  steadily  and  **  with  a  will;'* 
so  as  to  make  Uie  most  of  the  tide. 

At  last  the  ebb  began  to  slack,  and  be- 
fore we  had  accomplished  one-third  of 
the  distance  to  the  ship,  it  had  turned 
and  set  flood  so  hard  that  we  could  make 
no  head  against  it,  and  were  compelled 
to  anchor.  Then  the  boatswain  told  his 
men  to  lie  on  their  arms  and  sleep 
while  he  kept  watch.  He  lent  me  his 
boat-cloak  and  bade  me  sleep  also ;  but 
I  could  not.  As  often  as  1  fell  into  a 
doze  I  lived  the  whole  horror  over  again. 
For  a  time  Haswell  sat  upright  and 
silent,  occasionally  laying  his  hand  on 
me  wamingly,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  hear 
something."  After  awhile  he  relaxed 
his  vigilance  in  a  deffree,  and  leaned 
over  to  talk  with  mo  m  a  whisper.  It 
was  then  that  he  first  told  me  He  was  an 
American,  and  spoke  of  Shields,  our 
comrade,  who  was  killed.  I  could  feel 
that  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  He  said, 
that  the  three  of  them  (including  an- 
other who  was  on  the  sick  list  and  had 
been  left  behind)  had  always  kept  an 
eye  on  me ;  for  I  was  then  a  somewhat 
reckless  person.  He  told  me,  with  a 
certain  rough  delicacy,  that  Shields  had 
often  watched  me  "  to  see  that  I  did 
not  fall  into  trouble." 

But  Haswell  was  still  the  weather- 
eared  sailor,  and  as  he  whispered  he 
listened  all  the  while.  Presently  we 
heard  again    that  same   low  baying; 


he  touched  me  auiokly.  The  other 
men  still  slept  The  sound  grew  louder 
and  nearer.  He  whispered  to  me, 
**  Burmese  boat— don't  move  !"  Then 
cautiously  approaching  each  man,  and 
putting  ms  handover  his  mouth,  he  rous- 
ed him,  and  bade  him  take  up  his  arms. 

The  Burmese  war  crews  have  not  oars 
like  ours,  but  short  paddles,  with  which 
they  make  two  sharp,  perpendicular 
strokes,  followed  by  an  interval  of 
pause.  They  utter,  in  concert,  a  kind 
of  yelp,  to  keep  stroke  together.  Their 
war-boats  are  immensely  long,  some- 
times holding  two  hundred  men,  who 
sit  in  close  siugle  files  along  the  sides 
of  the  alligator-like  craft.  Althou^ 
the  motion  of  their  paddles  is  very 
quick,  they  all  strike  the  water,  at  the 
same  instant  by  help  of  this  dismal 
monotone.  So  do  the  Hindoo  paUchee- 
bearers  keep  step  to  a  similar  song. 

Our  men  recognized  the  sound,  and 
gathered  their  arms  together  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible.  Some  drew  their 
cutlasses  and  laid  them  on  the  seats  be- 
side them ;  some  took  off  their  jackets, 
loosened  their  straps,  and  examined 
their  pistols.  The  question  with  us 
then  was,  would  the  Burmese  come 
down  on  our  side  of  the  stream,  or  on 
the  other.  In  other  words,  were  they 
about  to  run  into  us,  or  to  pass  on  the 
otlier  side,  4n  the  dark,  without  per- 
ceiving us  ?  There  were  only  eight  of 
us,  and,  probably,  not  less  than  eighty 
of  them ;  but  then  we  were  waiting  for 
them,  while  they  would  not  see  us  till 
they  felt  us.  We  were  well  armed  and 
active,  and  thejr  would  surely  believe 
they  had  fallen  into  a  swarm.  The  tide 
was  against  them;  but  Burmese  boats 
do  not  stay  for  that;  they  are  con- 
structed with  an  expert  eye  to  those 
racing  rivers.  Being  so  long  and  sharp, 
and  the  paddles  dipping  perpendicu- 
larly, they  can  be  run  dose  under  the 
bank,  in  slack  water,  or  a  counter  cur- 
rent. So  the  tide,  which  <jbmpelled  us 
to  anchor,  presented  no  material  ob- 
stacle to  our  enemies.  Thus,  we  lay  in 
the  darkness — every  man  with  both 
hands  on  his  weapons,  ready  to  use 
them  the  next  moment.  There  were  no 
more  than  the  proper  complement  of 
arms,  but  the  boatswain  drew  one  of  his 
own  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  laid  it  on 
my  knee. 

The  war-boat  passed  by  on  the  other 
side  (the  stream  was  very  narrow  there), 
without  tiieir  discovering  us.    I  won't 
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enlarge  upon  the  scene.  Here  was  oar 
little  party,  hidden  tftider  the  jtinglj 
bank,  waiting  for  an  accident — heads  or 
tails,  right  or  left — to  decide  whether  or 
not  we  should  suddenly  come  into 
deadly  conflict  with  ten  times  our 
number  of  savages,  in  pitchy  darkness ; 
and  there  were  the  invisible  devils, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  our  proximity, 
xteratiDg  their  monotonous  war-note— 
sa  near,  that  we  could  almost  have 
touched  them  with  our  oars.  When 
the  tide  turned  again,  the  captain  over- 
took us;  they  lutd  passed  him  in  the 
same  way. 

The  little  English  boy  was  found,  by 
Taiieton  or  Neblitt,  on  the  bank,  very 
near  where  I  had  landed,  wandering 
about  stark  naked,  and  entirely  crazy, 
with  little  lance  wounds,  mere  scratches, 
in  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  arms  and  legs. 
When  .1  plunged  into  tiie  stream,  he 
paused  to  observe  what  would  happen. 
When  he  saw  how  they  fired  at  me,  he 
was  afraid  to  follow,  and  went  down  into 
the  hold  of  the  boat,  where  he  hid  him- 
self among  some  hospital  traps.  On 
taking  possession  of  the  boat,  the  Bur- 
mese rummaged  it  thoroughly,  in  search 
of  booty,  and  fiound  the  l>oy.  They 
dragged  him  out  from  among  the  dkoo- 
lies,  and  took  him  on  deck,  where  they 
played  with  him,  and  tumbled  him  about, 
fdt  of  his  limbs,  wondered  at  his  skin, 
laughed  over  his  little  clothes,  and  made 
eame  of  him  generally.  With  their 
dhars,  they  cut  off  locks  of  his  hair. 
Then  they  stood  him  up  against  a  beam, 
to  try  his  courage,  and  Uirew  darts  at 
him — slender,  armed  reeds,  between  ar- 
rows and  lances ;  with  these  they  grazed 


the  skin  of  his  arms  and  legs.  At  last, 
the  boy  became  quite  m^dened  with 
fear,  and,  suddenly  breaking  through 
the  very  centre  of  the  party,  jumped 
into  the  river.  Swimming  down  the 
stream  with  the  tide,  he  finally  landed 
where  the  captain  found  him.  He  was 
taken  down  to  the  frigate,  where  he. 
eventually  recovered. 

Poor  Shields !  A  ball  had  struck  the 
top  of  his  left  shoulder,  just  inside  the 
collar-bone,  and  severed  a  main  artery. 
Although,  when  we  fled,  we  left  his 
body  in  the  boat,  which  the  Burmese 
took  possession  of  immediately — and 
although  so  high  a  price  was  set  on 
British  heads,  his  was  spared,  nor  had 
the  slightest  insult,  apparently,  been 
offered  to  his  corpse.  In  the  search  fer 
plunder,  hurried  m  momentary  fear  of 
our  return,  or  of  a  surprise  mm  some 
other  quarter,  they  had  forgotten  their 
human  prize,  or  feared  to  seize  it.  In- 
deed, their  hot  haste  was  evident  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  even  left  the  flags 
at  the  stems  of  the  boats,  although  th«^ 
had  made  away  with  the  camp-boxes  of* 
the  officers — among  the  rest,  with  one, 
containingthree  hundred  rupees, brought 
up  by  a  young  ensign,  no  less  verdant 
than  amorous,  who  had  heard  of  the 
charms  of  the  maidens  of  Pegu. 

Poor  Shields !  he  sleeps  in  his  loneli- 
ness under  the  shadow  of  the  Shway- 
Madoo,  and  the  young  Yankee  sailor's 
gfrave  was  watered  by  tears  as  true  as 
ever  eyes  lot  fall.  In  Boston  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  his  mother.  His 
share  of  prize-money  awaits  her  order, 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Marine,  at  Calcutta. 


DEAD   LEAVES. 

THE  day  is  dead,  and  in  its  grave ; 
The  flowers  are  fast  asleep ; 
But  in  this  solemn  wood,  alone. 

My  nightly  watch  I  keep. 
The  night  is  dark,  the  dew  descends. 
But  dew  and  darkness  are  my  friends ! 

I  stir  the  dead  leaves  under  foot. 
And  breathe  the  earthy  smell ;      ^ 

It  is  the  odor  of  decay. 
And  yet  I  like  it  well. 

Give  others  day  and  scented  flowers, 

Qive  me  dead  leaves,  and  midnight  hours ! 
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YOUNO    LOVB* 

"TXTE  are  not  old,  we  are  not  cold, 
VV    Onr  hearts  are  warm  and  tender  yet ; 
Our  arma  are  eager  to  enfold 
Still  ampler  lores  than  we  have  met. 

And  year  by  year  some  heart  lays  bare 

Its  secret  chamber  to  our  e^es,  ^ 
Though  dim  with  passion's  lurid  air, 

Or  pure  as  moms  of  Paradise. 

They  give  the  love  whose  glory  lifts 
Desire  beyond  the  realm  of  sense ; 

They  make  us  rich  with  lavish  gifts — 
The  wealth  of  noble  confidence. 

We  mnst  be  happy,  must  be  proud. 
So  crowned  with  human  trust  and  troth; 

But,  ah  !  the  love  that  first  we  vowed — 
The  dear  reli^on  of  our  youth ! 

Voluptuous  bloom,  and  fragrance  rare, 
The  summer  to  its  rose  may  bring ; 

Far  sweeter  to  the  wooing  air 
The  hidden  violet  of  the  spring. 

Still,  still  the  loveljr  ghost  appears. 

Too  pure  and  fair  to  bid  depart ; 
No  riper  love  of  later  years 

Can  steal  its  beauty  from  the  heart 

0  splendid  sun  that  shone  above! 

0  green  magnificence  of  earth ! 
Bom  once  into  that  world  of  love, 

No  soul  can  feel  a  second  birth. 

Dear  boyish  heart,  that  trembled  so 
With  bashful  fear  and  fond  unrest, 

More  frightened  than  a  dove,  to  know 
Another  bird  within  its  nest ! 

A  love  that  dreamed  with  sleepless  eye, 
Floating  in  rapture  and  in  pain — 

That  sought,  then  shunned,  when  she  was  nigh, 
And  coudd  not  choose  but  seek  again. 

Sharp  thrills  of  doubt  that  would  not  cease; 

Famt  words  addressed — each  word  a  pang : 
Then— hearts,  all  drunken  with  your  peace. 

How  like  the  morning  stars  ye  sang  I 

Love  bound  you  with  his  holiest  link — 
The  faith  m  each  that  asks  no  more— 


And  led  ye  from  the  sacred  brink 
Of  mysteries  he  held  in  store. 
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LoYQ  led  ye,  children,  from  the  bowers 
Where  Strength  and  Beauty  fi[\d  his  crown : 

Ye  were  not  ripe  for  mortal  flowers — 
God*s  angel  brought  an  amaranth  down. 

Our  eyes  are  dim  with  gatiiering  tears. 
Oar  eyes  are  dim,  our  hearts  are  sore : 

That  lost  religion  of  onr  years 
Comes  never,  never,  nevermore ! 


[June, 


THE   COUNTERFEIT   COIN. 


LATE  one  Saturday  afternoon,  in  a 
certain  December,  I  sat  by  a 'good 
sea-coal  fire,  in  my  office,  trying  to 
muster  courage  enough  for  an  encoun- 
ter with  the  cold  winds  and  driving 
storm  outside.  Half  ashamed  to  con- 
fess my  cowardice  to  myself,  I  had  done 
every  unnecessary  thing  I  could  think 
of  to  kill  time,  till,  at  last,  I  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  counting  over 
the  contents  of  mv  purse.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  brief  resource.  **A 
short  horse,"  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  **is 
soon  curried."  The  only  coin  worth 
lingering  on  was  a  bright,  new  hulf- 
eagle,  given  me  that  morning  by  some 
chance  customer,  as  my  recompense 
for  **  doing  a  deed." 

Limited  as  my  practice  and  my  fees 
had  always  been,  naif-eagles  were  not 
entirely  a  novelty  to  me ;  and  yet,  from 
the  prolonged  attention  with  which,  in 
my  procrastinating  frame  of  mind,  I  re- 
garded it,  a  looker-in  might  have  sup- 
posed I  was  studying  some  rare  antique, 
instead  of  a  very  ordinary  specimen  of 
Uncle  Sam's  daUy  spending-money.  I 
examined  it  chronologically,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  date,  and,  geographically, 
in  respect  to  the  mark  of  the  mint 
whence  it  issued.  I  compared  the  eagle, 
on  the  one  side,  with  my  remembrance 
of  such  ornithological  specimens  as  I 
had  seen  in  traveUng  museums,  and  of 
the  e&gy — then  solemnly  believed  to 
be  of  solid  gold — which,  in  my  boyish 
days,  kept  watch  and  wwrd  over  Tom- 
my Townsend's  coffee-house.  I  scruti- 
nized the  head  of  liberty  with  the  eye  of 
a  physiognomist;  and  in  attempting, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  pen-knife,  to  give 
♦i,«.  hybrid    profile    a   more    feminine 


the 


month,  I  accomplished  sundry  scratches 
which  mi^ht  veiy  well  have  passed  for 
a  mustache,  beside  cutting  my  fingers, 
and  breaking,  at  once,  the  knife-blade 
and  the  thira  commandment. 

A  knock  at  the  door  checked  the 
half-uttered  malediction,  and  was  only 
repeated  when  I  pried,  "Come  in." 
Had  spiritual  rappings  been  invented 
then,  I  might  have  thought  tiiat  Satan, 
bis  patience  exhausted  by  this  new  de- 
velopment of  wickedness,  was  about  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  hold  on  every  member  of 
our  profession ;  as  it  was,  I  only  rose 
and  opened  the  door.  The  ruddy  fire- 
light streamed  out  into  the  dark  entry, 
and  fell  upon  a  slight  figure  that  seemed 
almost  the  embodiment  of  its  coldness 
and  gloom.  The  figure,  however,  was 
too  familiar  to  me  to  inspire  any  super- 
natural fears,  being  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  earned  a  scant  livelihood 
by  copying  for  lawyers.  Why  need  I 
describe  her?  An  employment  re- 
quiring easy  penmanship,  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  commas  and  periods,  if 
not  with  the  more  essential  parts  of 
composition,  falls  almost,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  those  who,  at  some  period, 
have  had  greater  advantages — to  those 
who,  in  that  common  but  more  touching 
phrase,  **have  known  better  da^s." 
The  result  is  easily  guessed.  It  mije;fat 
be  told  in  many  a  tale  of  patient  suffer- 
ing and  labor ;  of  bright  eyes  dimmed 
with  late  watchiag;  of  red  cheeks 
blanched  to  the  hue  of  the  paper  before 
them;  of  young  hopes  withered  and 
shrunk,  tiU  they  are  as  lifeless  and  void 
of  meaning,  to  the  weary  heart,  as  the 
dry  legal  phrases  of  the  copy  to  the 
tired  hand  that  transcribes  them ! 

And  while  I  had  been  lingering  idly 
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by  my  fire,  dreading  to  face  the  stcirm, 
this  scantily-clad  girl  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  her  distant  garret  She 
did  not  tell  me  that  she  was  weary  and 
chilled  to  the  very  heart ;  bat  I  read  it 
in  her  pinched  face,  in  the  frozen  sleet 
which  covered  her  dress  of  faded  mourn- 
ing, and  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  drew  toward  the  fire,  as  a  starving 
man  would  approach  food.  Ill  protected 
as  she  was  from  the  storm,  she  had 
managed  to  cover  the  papers  she  brought 
from  its  drenching,  with  a  care  which 
told,  more  strongly  than  any  words,  the 
importance  to  her  of  the  tnfllng  sum  she 
was  to  receive  for  the  copying.  This 
wos  the  first  time  I  had  ever  employed 
her.  In  fact,  I  did  not  often  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  such  extraneous  aid 
in  getting  through  my  business;  and 
the  present  occasion  was  due  less  to  the 
pressure  of  my  own  occupations  than 
to  the  whims  of  one  of  my  best  clients, 
who  had  declared,  tiiat  he  would  see 
me  in  a  still  worse  place  than  Wall 
street,  before  he  would  spend  time  in 
deciphering  my  legal  chirography,  or 
the  school-boy  pot-hooks  and  hangei's 
of  ray  only  and  very  juvenile  clerk. 

I  took  the  package  and  ran  my  eye 
over  its  contents.  They  were  written 
in  a  neat,  plain  hand,  just  stiff  enough 
to  show  that  the  consciousness  of  copy- 
ing for  a  lawyer  had  man*ed  the  writer's 
ease.  As  copies  they  were  scrupu- 
lously correct,  and  finished  even  to  the 
numbering  of  the  folios  in  the  margin. 
I  silently  reckoned  the  price,  and,  as  I 
did,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  only 
pay  it  that  evening  by  the  sacrifice  of 
my  Jialf- eagle.  It  was  in  vain  that  onco 
more  I  opened  my  purse,  which,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  Fortunatus*s,  for  I  found 
nothing  more  there  than  I  had  seen  in 
it  an  hour  before — small  change  of  the 
very  smallest  variety.  Could  I  put  her 
off  until  Monday  ?  Without  that  half- 
eagle  my  Saturday  night's  marketing 
would  be  a  very  small  affair. 

*»  But  what  will  hers  be  without  it  ?" 
said  my  conscience.  **  If  you  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  an  empty  pocket  so 
much,  what  must  it  be  to  those  who 
earn  food  and  shelter  from  day  to  day  ! 
Daily  Bread  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  form  of  speech  to  them!** 

Perhaps  a  little  would  serve  her  im- 
mediate wants.  Selfishness  received 
this  suggestion  very  approvingly;  and 
I  turned,  from  my  papers  to  the  copy- 
ist, to^make  the  suggestion. 
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She  stood,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire-place,  as  motionless  as  if  she  had 
been  a  carved  pillar,  placed  there  to 
support  the  mantel,  against  which  her 
shoulder  rested.  One  foot — a  neat  one, 
even  in  its  worn,  wet  shoe — peeped  from 
beneath  her  dress,  /as  if  drawn  irresisti- 
bly toward  the  grateful  warmth.  In- 
deed, her  whole  attitude  seemed  to  ex- 
press the  same  feeling.  She  did  not 
bend  and  crouch  over  the  fire  as  a  beg- 
gar would  have  done.  She  did  not  sit 
before  it  and  court  its  cheerful  heat  as 
if  it  had  blazed  on  her  own  hearth- 
6t(me.  Scarcely  swerving  from  the 
most  erect  position,  as  she  leaned  against 
the  marble,  her  closped  hands  hanging 
before  her,  she  seemed  to  be  bracing 
herself  against  an  attraction  that  would 
draw  her  completely  into  the  flame.  I 
could  almost  fancy  that,  if  left  to  itself, 
her  slender  form  would  be  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  till,  finally,  it  mingled  with 
the  flickering  blaze,  and.  with  it,  passed 
into  viewless  air. 

But,  when  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  her 
face,  I  saw  tliat  she  was,  at  least,  un- 
ci mscious  of  the  fancied  impulse.  Her 
fixed  eyes,  and  a  faint  smile  on  her  lip, 
told  that  some  pleasant  thought  had 
beguiled  her,  even  there,  into  a  day- 
dream. Following  the  direction  of  her 
gaze,  I  saw  that  it  rested  on  the  same 
solitary  coin  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  meditations,  and  which 
lay  just  where  I  hod  dropped  it,  on  the 
ttible,  when  startled  by  her  knock. 

Modern  critics  are  very  fond  of  talk- 
ing about  the  suggestive  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. To  my  own  mind  (because  it  is 
hackneyed  and  worldly,  I  suppose  they 
would  say),  there  is  no  word  m  the  lan- 
guage so  suggestive  as  money — no  work 
of  art  that  brings  up  so  many  and  so 
varied  thoughts  as  those  very  reihark- 
able  profiles  and  effigies  which  adorn 
our  current  coin.  Dross  in  itself,  if 
the  philosophers  will  have  it  so ;  yet,  as 
a  means,  a  tool,  a  path,  is  it  not  won- 
derful in  the  versatility  of  its  power  ? 
What  magician  ever  worked  such  won- 
ders in  the  material  world  ?  What  spmt 
works  so  universally,  so  unfailingly,  so 
unceasingly,  in  the  moral  ?  Even  that 
single  coin  on  my  table — that  infinitesi- 
mal drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  wealth 
— how  much  lies  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  such  a  small  piece  of  metal  ? 
To  my  own  mind — worldly  and  hack- 
neyed as  I  have  before  observed — it 
had  been  suggestive  of  a  great  many 
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thiogs.  Compress<)d  within  its  disc,  I 
had  seen  my  Sunday  dinner,  ample, 
done  to  a  turn,  rich  with  dripping 
mvy,  and  smoking  hot  from  the  roast- 
mg  jack.  From  its  metallic  rim  I  had 
already  sipped,  in  imagination,  the 
rare  old  Amontillado.  A  fragment  of 
the  gold  had  curled  my  lips  in  fragrant 
wreaths  of  smoke.  And  if  I,  to  whom 
even  half-eagles  were  not  unfrequent 
risitors,  and  who,  if  I  had  known  pov- 
erty at  all,  had  known  him  only  as  a 
neighbor  to  be  shunned,  and  not  as  an 
inmate  to  be  fought ;  who,  even  in  my 
worst  estate,  had  been  spared  tlie  ]>ain 
of  seeing  him  enter  at  my  own  door, 
and  sit  down  with  my  dear  ones  at  their 
scant  meal ;  if  I  could  see  so  much  in 
a  half-eagle,  what  a  world-wide  pros- 
pect of  happiness  might  it  not  open  to 
that  poor  girPs  eyes?  I  dared  not 
dwell  on  the  things  she  might  see  there, 
lest  I  should  loathe  myself  and  the 
well-fed  Christian  men  around  me,  who 
so  rarely  grant  such  visions  to  the 
starved  eyesight;  but  I  immediately 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  sending  the  girl 
away  without  her  money. 

Yes,  her  money !  For  hers  it  was, 
by  all  that  can  make  good  title  in  law 
or  equity ;  earned  by  the  fragment  (»f 
her  young  life  she  had  given  for  it; 
earned  with  the  very  flesh  from  her 
wasted  frame,  and  the  blood  from  her 
pale  cheeks. 

What  business  had  I  to  be  speculating 
and  sentimentalizing  thus  about  the  af- 
fairs of  a  young  lady  with  whom  I  had 
only  a  little  business  transaction?  I 
might  have  known  that  such  an  unpro- 
fessional train  of  thought  would  lead  to 
some  blunder ;  the  earthen  pot  and  the 
iron  one  never  can  swim  safely  together, 
in  fact  or  fable.  Consequently,  I  broke 
in  upon  the  poor  girl's  reverie  with  the 
most  awkward  question  in  the  world : 

*•  Have  you  any  change,  miss  ?*' 

The  scarlet  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
as  she  shook  her  head ;  and  mine  was 
already  on  its  way  there,  when  I  tried 
to  mend  the  matter  by  hurrying  out: 

♦*No,  no,  of  course  you  haven*t?" 

And  there  I  stuck;  and  if  ever  a 
middle-aged  counselor-at-law  felt  like 
a  fool,  in  his  own  office,  I  did. 

Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  at  what 
must  have  seemed  the  rudeness  of  my 
remark.  I  could  have  gone  on  my  knees 
to  ask  her  pardon,  if  I  had  only  known 
in  what  words  to  phrase  the  entreaty. 
The  scene  was  so  embarrassing,  that  I 


cut  it  short,  by  pressing  the  coin  into 
her  hand,  and  telhng  her  that  we  would 
make  it  all  right,  if  she  wouM  come  for 
more  work,  on  Monday.  Very  likelj 
she  would  have  said  something  in  reply ; 
but,  not  feeling  inclined  to  test  my  con- 
versataonal  powers  farther,  after  such 
an  unlucky  beginning,  I  hastily  bade 
hergood-night,  and  opened  the  door. 

When  her  back  was  fairiy  turned,  I 
took  my  candle,  and  held  it  at  the  stair- 
head, till  she  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  last  long  flight;  and  then,  going 
back  to  my  arm-chair,  wondered  what 
Mrs.  Quidam  would  say  to  a  cold  Sud- 
day  dinner. 

u. 

**If  that  rascally  boy  of  mine  has 
not  made  a  good  fire,*'  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  walked  down  town,  the  Monday 
morning  following,  **I  shall  certainly 
give  him  the  thrashing  in  i|bich  I  have 
stood  indebted  to  him  so  long.'* 

From  this  novel  species  of  accord  and 
satisfaction,  however,  the  much- thereof- 
deserving  youth  was  saved  by  an  unex- 
{)ected  incident.  Seated  by  the  cheer- 
ess  and  neglected  grate,  as  I  entered, 
I  beheld  my  visitor  of  the  preceding 
Saturday  night.  Her  pole  sod  face  was 
even  paler  and  sadder  than  before,  and 
I  thought  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  traces  of  many  that  had  preceded 
them.  But,  perhaps,  this  was  owing  to 
the  smoke  now  pouring  from  the  mass 
of  paper  and  wet  wood,  with  which  Tom, 
as  usual,  greeted  my  arrivaL 

**  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  after  answering  my  salutation, 
*'  that  the  coin  you  gave  me  was  a  bad 
one." 

A  bad  one — my  beautiful  half-eagle  a 
counterfeit !  In  what  of  earth  con  con- 
fidence, then,  be  placed  ?  I  took  it  in 
my  hand;  it  certainly  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  genuine. 

**  Positively,  you  must  be  mistaken, 
my  dear.  I  could  not  be  deceived  so 
eosily."  And  feelbg  that  I  undoubted- 
ly appeared  to  her  as  a  gentieman,  whom 
the  daily  inspection  of  unlimited  gold 
coin  had  made  a  perfect  Sir  Oracle  upon 
the  subject,  I  drew  myself  up  before  the 
fire, 

**  As  who  should  saj, 
•  Lot  no  dog  bark.' " 

Her  lip  quivered  as  she  replied : 
**  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  very,  Tery,Bony; 
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bat  it  must  be  so,  for — for  70a  know  I 
had  no  other  bat  that'' 

**  And  pray  how  did  you  learn  it  to 
be  a  ooonterfeit?" 

"  When  I  left  here,  sir,  I  went  directly 
up  to — to  a  place  where  some  of  our 
things  were,  I  went  to  pay  the  little  sum 
we  had  borrowed  on  them  when  my 
mother  was  taken  eiok,  and  the  man 
took  the  half-eagle,  and  said  it  was  a 
counterfeit,  and  gave  it  back  to  me.'* 

**  Nonsense,  child,  the  man  was  mis- 
taken." 

She  did  not  argue  the  point;  but 
made  a  brief  apology  for  the  trouble  she 
had  ^ven  me,  and  hesitated. 

'*  I  trust,'*  said  I,  still  somewhat 
grandiloquent  and  condescending,  as 
a  man  whose  resources  have  unjustly 
been  suspected,  *•  that  the  fellow's  stu- 
pidity has  caused  you  no  inconveni- 
ence ?" 

A  bright  hectic  flush  crossed  her  pale 
cheek  as  an  instinctive  denial  rose  to 
her  lips.  Further  than  that  the  false- 
hood could  not  come ;  her  head  sunk 
between  her  hands,  and  the  poor  girl, 
weak,  and  cold,  and  starving,  as  I  after- 
wards knew,  sobbed  violently. 

Little  by  little,  I  learned  her  sad  story. 
It  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  it  lacks, 
alas !  the  charm  of  novelty.  Years  of 
still  deepening  poverty — and  yesterday, 
when  !Nirs.  Quidam  and  I  were  grum- 
bling at  our  leg  of  cold  mutton,  this  poor 
child  and  her  sick  mother  passed  the. 
long  cold  day  without  food  or  fire  ;  even 
tlie  warm  clothes  and  bedding,  which  this 
money  was  to  have  redeemed  from  the 
pawnbroker's,  denied  to  their  shivering 
limbs. 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  stepped  over  to 
Bullion's,  to  get  change  for  the  half- 
eagle.  The  clerk  threw  it  carelessly  on 
a  balance,  and  had  already .  handed  me 
the  change,  when  he  saw  that  the  deli- 
cate arm,  after  vibrating  a  little,  did  not 
decline  with  the  weight.  He  took  it  up, 
and  handed  it  to  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and,  after  a  short  consultation  between 
them,  I  was  asked  into  the  inner  office. 
A  chemical  test  soon  proved  the  worth- 
less character  of  the  coin.  Bullion  asked 
me  if  I  knew  where  I  had  received  it. 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  have  seen  two  or  three,  of  late, 
precisely  like  it.  The  counterfeit  is  a 
dextrous  one,  and  wo  have  in  vain  tried 
to  trace  its  origin.  If  you  can  assist  us 
in  this,  it  will  be  a  great  service  to  the 
conjmunity." 


I  took  up  the  deceptive  coin,  and  scru- 
tinized it  curiously.  The  workmanship 
was  perfect;  the  tiiought  at  once  flashed, 
across  my  mind,  too  perfect ;  where  was 
the  knife  mark  I  myself  had  made  ?  I 
could  not  be  deceived — the  coin  had  cer- 
tainly been  changed.  And  this  was  the 
end  of  all  my  fine  sentiment  about  the 
interesting  young  girl ! 

In  a  few  words,  I  communicated  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  to  Mr. 
Bullion,  who  jumped  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  **  I  thought 
so!  I  knew  that  some  fresh  and  un- 
suspected parties  must  be  made  use 
of,  in  this  business.  The  old  hands 
we  know  too  well,"  he  added,  with  a 
chuckle. 

It  was  soon  agreed  between  us  that  the 
girl  should  be  detained,  and  no  time  lost 
m  extracting  from  her  a  confession,  as  to 
the  persons  whose  tool  she  undoubtedly 
was.  We  accordingly  repaired  together 
to  my  office,  where  we  found  her  pa- 
tiently waiting.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, she  repeated  her  story,  with  much 
apparent  frankness,  until  I  asked  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  she  had  of- 
fered the  coin.  After  some  hesitation, 
she  named  a  very  respectable  pawnbro- 
ker, in  C street,  to  whom,  as  well  as 

to  the  police-office,  a  messenger  was  im- 
mediately dispatched. 

Mr.  Forceps  soon  came,  and  we  re- 
ceived him  in  another  apartment.  His 
answers  to  the  inquiries  we  made  com- 
pletely confirmed  our  suspicions.  Such 
a  coin  as  we  showed  him  (the  counter- 
feit) had  been  offered  to  him,  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  night,  by  a  young  wo- 
man ;  and,  on  being  confronted .  with 
our  p1"isoner  (for  such  we  now  consid- 
ered her),  he,  at  onoe,  recognized  her 
as  the  same.  Her  own  frightened,  pal- 
lid face,  would  have  satisfied  us  of  the 
fact.  Half-rising,  as  if  to  speak,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  police  officer,  just  en- 
tering the  door,  and  she  fainted. 

I  went  home  that  night,  ill-pleased 
with  my  day's  work.  That  the  girl  was 
guilty,  seemed  but  too  clear.  But  I 
could  not  believe  that  she  was  anything 
more  than  an  instrument,  and  my  expe- 
rience in  criminal  law,  slight  as  it  was, 
taught  me  how  slender  the  chances  were 
of  arresting  the  guilty  parties.  Had  we 
obtained  a  confession  before  she  fainted, 
something  might  have  been  done  ;  but, 
now  the  matter  had  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  such  shrewd  rascals,  as 
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they  evidently  were,  would  pretty  sare- 
ly  get  wind  of  it,  in  time  to  escape. 

»•  And  so  the  whole  upshot  of  the  mat- 
ter," said  I,  to  myself,  •*will  be  the 
rain  of  the  young  woman,  and  an  article 
in  to-morrow's  paper,  which,  for  the  ef- 
fect it  will  hare,  might  as  well  be  insert- 
ed under  the  head  *'  Personal,**  and  read 
thus: 

•*  If  the  gentiemen  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  a  young  person, 
in  faded  mourning,  io  disseminate  falla- 
cious half-eagles  in  this  community,  do 
not  find  it  conveifient  to  remove  their 
business,  for  the  present,  to  some  other 
place,  they  will  incur  the  danger  of  be- 
mg  involved  in  the  unfortunate  disaster 
which  has  hefallen  her.** 

•*  And  this,  Mr.  Leguleius  Quidam,** 
I  concluded,  **  is  the  great  service  to 
the  community  which  you  and  Mrs. 
Quidam  have  rendered  !*' 

An  officer  had  called  in  the  afternoon 
to  teH  me  that  the  prisoner's  residence 
had  been  found  and  searched,  but  that 
no  further  discoveries  had  been  made. 
This,  however,  enabled  me  to  find  the 
unfortunate  mother,  and  provide  some 
scanty  comforts  for  her  in  her  terrible 
afiiiction.  In  doing  this,  I  felt  that  I 
was  but  performing  a  duty.  Society, 
I  reasoned  with  myself,  finds  it  needfuA, 
for  its  own  protection,  to  take  the  guilty 
4aughter,  and  shut  her  up  in  jail ;  but 
«the  daughter  is  the  innocent  mother's 
.only  support;  ergo,  society  must  take 
Xhot  daughter's  place.  Ajid  as  I  felt 
.that  soclelj,  in  the  abstract,  might  be 
somewhat  remiss  in  the  performance  of 
its  duty,  X  ordered  some  fuel  and  gro- 
.ccrie:*,  and  went  home,  feeling  myself 
,to  bo  an  embodiment  of  the  whole  social 
economy. 

That  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
playing  in  a  veiy  poor  and  very  tire- 
some tragedy,  ctdlod  Life,  and  that  I 
was  suddenly  called  on  to  take  the  part 
.of  Brutus,  the  Homan  father. 


The  course  of  retributive  justice,  as 
administered  here  on  earth,  has  more  dif- 
ferent paces  than  Rosalindhas  attributed 
to  time ;  but,  **  those  with  whom  It  lags 
withaJ,*'  are  not  often  the  poor  and 
friendless.  A  few  days  only  elapsed 
before  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
attend  thiB  trial  of  Alice  Sumner.  In 
the  meantime,  both  Mr.  Bullion  and 
myself  made  great,  but  fruitless  efforts, 


to  obtain  a  farther  in^flht  into  the  troft 
facts  of  the  case.  The  prisoner  her- 
self made  no  confesnon,  but  constantly 
asserted  her  innocence,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  broker,  and  the  unut- 
terable perplexity  of  myself.  I  sought 
in  vain,  for  a  flaw  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
denoe  a^iinst  her,  or  a  chance  to  estab- 
lish her  mnocence  by  other  facts.  Even 
the  general  testimony  of  good  charac- 
ter, the  last  frail  reed  on  which  she 
leant,  seemed  to  bend  beneath  her. 
She  and  her  mother  had  but  lately 
come  to  the  city,  and  to  all  our  inqnuies, 
as  to  their  former  home  and  friends,  we 
received  only  courteous,  but  evasive 
answers.  It  was  evident  that  some 
dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  crime, 
hung  over  their  past  history ;  and  this, 
while  it  did  not  diminish  the  interest  I 
felt  in  her,  sadly  weakened  my  confi- 
dence in  her  defense. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  I 
sat  in  my  office  musing  painfully  on 
the  dark  features  of  the  case,  when  a 
stranger  entered.  The  first  glance  as- 
sured me,  that  he  was  one  of  a  class  of 
clients  with  which  most  of  our  city  law- 
yers are  familiar.  A  seedy,  decrepit 
old  man,  humble,  yet  querulous,  deject- 
ed, and  yet  visionary,  bearing  about  a 
tattered  and  worn  collection  of  papers, 
and  pitifully  urging  his  tale  of  wrong 
and  suffering,  nom  which  the  patient 
listener  gleans  at  the  same  time,  a  be- 
lief that  ihe  sad  tale  is  true,  and  a 
melancholy  coni4ction  that  knavery 
has  so  cunnin^y  4iidden,  or  time  so 
long  obliterated  the  evidences  of  the 
wrong,  that  no  court,  save  that  of  the 
Omniscient,  can  ever  set  it  right. 

I  turned  from  the  man  more  pettishly 
than  I  should  have  done  but  for  the  sub- 
ject that  engrossed  my  thoughts.  The 
poor  old  man's  spirits  were  too  much 
broken  to  take  offense  at  my  rudeness. 
Beseechingly  he  added : 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  trouble 
for  nothing,  sir.  I  have  but  litUe  to 
offer  you  now,  but  I  will  pay  you  libe- 
rally when  I  gain  my  case.  You  shall 
have — ^you  see  I  mean  to  be  generous — 
let  me  see — I  cannot  recover  less  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars — it  may  be  thir- 
ty, or  even  forty — and  you  shsJl  have  a 
quarter  of  it  all.  Think  of  that,  sir ! 
Ten  thousand  dollars  for  one  easel" 
And  my  client  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  feeling,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  poor  fellow!  that  his  troubles 
were  almost  over,  and  the  phantom,  in 
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pursuit  of  which  his  life  had  been 
wasted,  at  least  within  his  grasp.  No 
doubt,  in  his  blissful  vision,  he  already 
began  to  look  on  me  as  a  recipient  of 
his  bounty,  and  to  wonder  at  uie  cool- 
ness with  which  I  regarded  the  glitter- 
ing prize  before  me.  But  I  had  had 
many  such  clients  before,  and,  when  I 
was  very  young  at  the  bar,  had  been 
dazzled  more  tnan  once  in  the  same 
way. 

**  How  much  can  you  afford  me  as  a 
retainer?'* 

•*  Now  ?"  He  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  an  abstruse  calculation  as  if  over  the 
resources  of  a  nation.  **  Ten  thousand 
dollars  when  the  case  is  finished,  say 
six  months  or  a  year  hence.  Suppose 
we  say  ^ye  dollars,  sir,  on  account." 

There  was  something  so  painfully 
eager  in  the  look  that  accompanied 
these  words,  that  I  suppressed  the 
smile  which  had  been  prompted  by  the 
pathos  in  his  offer,  and  signified  my  ac- 
ceptance. My  client  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  lank  purse,  and  from  the  purse 
a  solitary  coin.  Poor  dreamer !  he  was 
paying  his  all  for  this  one  more  ticket 
m  the  lottery. 

I  had  opened  my  lips  to  bid  him 
leave  his  papers  and  take  back  the  coin 
when  my  eye  fell  on  it.  One  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  and  I  jumped  from  my  seat 
as  ii  electrified  by  the  little  piece  of 
gold. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  money,  sir?" 

A  transient  gleam  of  former  fire  shone 
in  the  old  man's  eye. 

^^I  do  not  see,  sir,  what  that  has  to 
do  with  my  case.*' 

**By  heavens!"  I  shouted,  collaring 
the  old  man  and  fairly  lifting  him  out 
of  his  seat :  *•  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
this  instant " 

Just  at  this  moment  my  office  door 
opened  to  admit  ray  learned  and  elo- 
quent brother  Flourish.  What  that 
eminent  counsel  thought  of  the  scene,  I 
do  not  care  to  guess.  The  personal 
appearance  of  my  client  was  not  sug- 
gestive of  any  temptation  to  a  felonious 
assault,  nor  did  his  manner  indicate  any 
provocation  which  could  have  called  for 
chastisement;  and  these  two  supposi- 
tions being  impossible,  Mr.  Flourish 
stared  with  undisguised  amazement  at 
my  unprofessional  conduct  His  pres- 
ence brought  me  to  myself,  and,  with 
many  apologies,  I  explained  that  this 
coin,  which,  as  my  hearers  would  no- 
tice, was  peculiarly  marked,  had  former- 


ly been  in  my  own  possession,  and  that 
I  was  anxious,  for  particular  reasons, 
to  trace  its  subsequent  history.  The 
old  man  hesitated,  and  stammered,  and 
cast  so  many  side  glances  at  the  door, 
that  I  began  to  think  we  had  fallen  upon 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators.  Here 
Mr.  Flourish  came  to  my  assistance, 
with  his  blandest  smile,  and  most  melli- 
fluous tone,  and  in  ^ye  minutes  had 
drawn  from  my  client  all  that  he  knew 
about  it.  Assuring  myself  that  he 
would  attend  and  testify  to  the  same 
facts  on  the  following  day,  I  dismissed 
him,  and  then  rapidly  recounted  to 
Flourish  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
hard  old  lawyer  listened  eomplaisantly, 
and  when  I  had  finished,  dryly  express- 
ed an  opinion,  that  the  young  woman 
should  be  acquitted. 

I  had  conceived  a  hope,  while  telline 
the  story,  of  interesting  Mr.  Flourish 
sufficiently  in  the  case  to  induce  him 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
defense.  For  that  task  I  felt  myself 
disqualified  by  other  causes  beside  my 
want  of  experience  in  criminal  law.  I 
was  liable  to  be  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution,  and  was  a  most  import- 
ant one  for  the  defense  ;  and  above  all, 
I  felt  that  my  own  personal  sympathies 
were  too  strongly  excited  for  the  jjris- 
oner  to  manage  the  affair  with  requisite 
coolness  and  skill.  Flojuish,  however, 
who  saw  in  the  case  uotiiinff  but  a  very 
commonplace  incident  of  cnminal  prac- 
tice, was  not  easily  to  be  persuaded. 
The  sensibilities  of  an  elderly  lawyer, 
in  large  practice,  lie  very  far  down,  and 
are  covered  by  a  thick  rind  of  worldly 
wisdom. 

**  Consider,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
**  how  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  oc- 
curring every  day,  and  how  precious 
my  time  is  to  me.  'Pon  my  word,  my 
chents  would  be  in  a  pretty  mess  if  I 
spent  my  time  on  petty  fkffairs  like 
this." 

'*  Petty  affair  to  you,  Mr.  Flourish,  I 
know,  but  not  to  that  young  girl,  the  fate 
of  whose  whole  life  here,  and  perhaps 
hereafter,  hangs  on  that  trial.  One 
hour  of  such  assistance  as  yours  may 
save  her." 
'  *»  Really,  Quidam, " 

'*  If  such  a  fee  as  I  could  offer 
out  of  my  own  pocket  would  tempt 
you,  — " 

**  It  would  tempt  me,  sir,  if  you  offer- 
ed it.  It  would  tempt  me  to  kick  you 
out  of  your  own  office,  and  then  ^o 
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home,  feeling  tbat  I  had  broken  friend- 
ship with  the  softest-hearted,  simplest- 
headed  fool  at  the  bar.  Why,  man, 
jrou  would  turn  the  whole  fraternity 
mto  a  gang  of  knight-errants,  roaming 
up  and  down  Wall  street  seeking  to 
set  this  crooked  world  straight  again.*' 

"And  BO  they  ought  to  be,  Mr. 
Flourish." 

**  Hum !    I  can't  say  I'm  ready  to 

SVe  an  opinion  on  that  matter.  But 
e  girl,  I  see,  is  fairly  on  my  hands. 
Ill  just  step  down  and  tell  my  young 
men  to  put  one  or  two  things  off  tiu 
next,  day,  and  come  back  to  go  over  the 
case  again  with  you.*' 

Glorious  old  Flourish !  The  sensi- 
bilities are  there,  after  all,  hard  as  it  is 
to  find  them.  Beneath  all  his  rich  cli- 
ents, and  worldly  wisdom,  and  long 
briefs,  there  is  a  true  man's  heart  beat- 
ing, still,  as  there  is  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  hard-faced,  wrinkled  old  law- 
yer beside.  Fraud,  and  wrong,  and 
heartlessness  there  are  among  us,  God 
knows !  But  He  and  He  only  knows, 
also,  the  deeds  that  have  been  done  in 
secret  in  those  dingy,  dusty  offices, 
which  shall  stand  forth  effulgently 
when  the  great  book  is  opened  at  the 
Judgment-day ! 

IV. 
I  was  busy  with  the  police  authori- 
ties that  evening,  and  had  no  time  to 
communicate  with  Alice ;  but  the  next 
morning  when  I  saw  her  brought  into 
court,  looking  so  broken-hearted  and 
helpless,  I  blamed  myself  for  having 
left  Iier  thus  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitter- 
nc^  to  the  very  dregs.  In  a  few  whis- 
pered words  I  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer;  but  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
heed  me  at  all,  so  oppressed  was 
she  by  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  keen  sense  of  her  forlorn  condition. 
Save  her  poor  mother,  who  had  risen 
from  a  sick  bed  to  accompany  her,  she 
did  not  know  that  she  had  a  friend 
there.  Even  I,  though  she  knew  I 
meant  her  kindly,  had  been  the  unwill- 
ing means  of  placing  her  there.  I 
looked  eagerly  around  the  court-room. 
On  a  front  bench  sat  Mr.  Forceps,  the 
pawnbroker,  chief  witness  for  the  prose^ 
cution  ;  and  some  distance  behind  was 
my  old  client,  true  to  his  promise,  and 
pleased  to  have  at  last  a  part  to  take  in 
court.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  little 
rehearsal  for  the  great  drama  of  his  own 
case. 


The  district  attorney  opened  the  case, 
and  was  about  to  call  me  as  the  first 
witness.  Mr.  Flourish  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  Greatly  to  my 
relief,  the  pawnbroker  came  forward, 
and  whispered  into  the  attorney's  ear, 
who  immediately  called  him  to  the 
stand. 

**  I  believe  I  must  give  Mr.  Forceps 
the  precedence,"  he  said  to  me. 

**  I  think  you  had  better,  brother 
Rowland,"  answered  Flourish,  over  my 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  divesting 
himself  of  his  overcoat,  and  distributug 
good-humored  though  somewhat  patron- 
izing recognitions  among  tbo  smaller 
fry  of  lawyers  around  him. 

Mr.  Forceps  testified  to  the  attempt 
made  to  pass  the  counterfeit  com  on 
him,  as  previously  detailed.  His  direct 
examination  was  soon  over,  and  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Flourish  with  a  smile  of 
cx)nfidence,  which  to  me  seemed  not 
altogether  natural.  It  looked  as  if  he 
were  bracing  himself  up  for  a  contest 
of  nerve  with  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense. I  have  seen  a  great  many  veiy 
honest  witnesses  do  the  same  thing. 

But  if  Mr.  Forceps  looked  for  a  grand 
display  of  inquisitorial  tactics,  he  was 
destined  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Flourish 
simply  turned  for  a  moment  towards 
him  remarking : 

*'  I  only  want  to  know  if  I  have  un- 
derstood you  aright,  Mr.  Forceps;  I 
think  you  said  this  was  your  only  trans- 
action with  tlie  prisoner — I  mean  the 
only  occasion  on  which  you  Teceived 
money  from  her." 

"  I  never  received  any  money  at  all 
from  her,  unless  you  call  that  thing 
money,"  pointing  to  the  coin.  "  Per- 
haps you  call  that  money ;  but  I  don't, 
sir."  And  Mr.  Forceps  smiled  approv- 
ingly at  his  own  retort." 

*'  How  long  did  I  understand  thatyoa 
had  this  com  in  your  possession?" 
blandly  rejoined  the  counsel. 

**  No  time  at  all ;  I  knew  it  was  bad 
the  minute  it  touched  the  drawer,  and 
took  it  out  and  returned  it." 

'*  You  took  it  out,  and  returned  it," 
replied  Flourish,  as  if  mechanically  re- 
peating the  words.  "That  will  do, 
sir." 

Mr.  Bullion  then  testified  to  the  cha^ 
aoter  of  the  coin,  and  to  the  prisoner's 
admission  in  my  office  that  it  was  the 
same  one  she  had  offered  to  the  pawn- 
broker.    The  prosecution  rested. 

Without  any  formal  opening  of  the 
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defense,  Mr.  Flourish  nodded  to  me, 
and  I  took  the  stand.  The  district 
attorney  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  listened  carelessly  while  I  detailed 
the  particulars  of  my  interview  with 
Alice  on  the  eventful  Saturday  night 
But  when  I  mentioned  the  knife-marks 
on  the  coin  I  had  given  her,  his  prac- 
ticed mind  foresaw  at  once  our  line  • 
of  defense.  It  was,  doubtless,  thei  first 
intimation  he  had  received  that  any  sub- 
stantial defense  would  be  attempted ; 
and  in  his  surprise  he  started  to  his 
feet,  and  directed  a  searching  glance, 
first  at  me,  and  then  in  rapid  succession 
at  the  prisoner,  her  counsel,  and  his  own 
witnesses. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  that  marked 
coin  since,  Mr.  Quidam?" 

"  I  have." 

"When  and  where?" 

**  It  is  here,  said  I,"  producing  it ;  **  I 
received  it  back,  about  ten  days  ago, 
from  a  client,  Mr.  Richard  Grosvenor." 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  I  was 
positive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coin, 
the  district  attorney  allowed  me  to  stand 
aside,  and  Mr.  Flourish  called  Grosve- 
nor,  who,  of  course,  confirmed  my  state- 
ment, as  to  the  receipt  of  the  com  from 
him,  at  the  time  of  its  reappearance. 

"  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Grosvonor,  if 
you  can,  now  that  coin  came  into  your 
hands?" 

"  I  received  it,"  said  the  old  man — a 
slight  color  coming  into  his  bloodless 
face — "  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
— th  of  December,  from  Mr.  Forceps, 
the  pawnbroker." 

**  How  can  you  be  so  positive  as  to 
the  precise  date,  Mr.  Grosvonor,  and 
the  identity  of  the  coin?"  asked  the 
district  attorney. 

**  The  date,  sir,  I  fix  by  this."  pro- 
ducing one  of  Mr.  Forcep's  tickets  ; 
**  and  the  coin— ah  me,  sir,  it  is  the  only 
gold  piece  I  have  had  for  many  a  long 
day.  I  have  spent  my  money  in  the 
law,  sir;  but  I  am  going  to  get  it  all 
back  soon.  You  must  know  I  have  a 
case,  sir " 


From  the  details  of  Mr.  Grosvenor's 
case,  we  were  saved  by  the  district 
attorney.  His  hawk-eye  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  chief  witness  ghding 
softly  through  the  crowd,  toward  the 
door. 

**  Mr.  Forceps !  Mr.  Forceps  !  officer; 
close  that  door,  and  let  no  man  ^ass," 
he  thundered.  "Bring  that  witness 
back  here !" 

Flushed  with  excitement,  his  fine  form 
drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height,  and  his 
glorious  eyes  flashing  with  indignation 
at  the  foul  wrong  which  had  been  at- 
tempted and  almost  effected  in  the 
sacred  name  of  justice,  he  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  an  astonished  group,  the 
only  one  that  seemed  to  retain  any  self- 
possession.  Even  we  who  had  been  in 
the  secret,  and  planned  the  surprise, 
were  less  masters  of  the  scene.  He 
looked,  indeed,  all  that  he  was — the 
faithful  minister  of  retributive  justice, 
magnifying  his  office  by  a  love  of  right, 
before  which  all  petty  ambitions  sank 
into  nothingness. 

Alas !  that  form  and  face  live  only  in 
the  memory  of  us  who  loved  him.  A 
sad,  sad  day  it  was  when  we  heard  that 
the  lustre  of  those  eyes  was  dimmed  in 
untimely  death,  and  heavy  hearts, 
mourning  as  but  few  sorrows  can  make 
strong  men  mourn,  had  we,  the  funeral 
train,  when  the  bar  followed  their  chief- 
tain to  the  tomb.  In.  the  midst  of  his 
years  and  his  labors,  as  a  great  ship 
goes  down  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  so 
went  he  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 

It  scarcely  need  be  added,  that  the 
jury  acquitted  Alice,  without  leaving 
their  box,  and  that  the  pawnbroker, 
charged  both  with  uttering  counterfeit 
coin,  and  with  perjury,  slept  that  night 
in  the  cell  she  had  left  Perhaps  some 
time  I  may  tell  of  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  her,  as  well  as  to  my  old  cli- 
ent and  his  interminable  case.  But 
now  there  is  sadness  on  my  heart,  as 
I  think  of  that  scene  in  court,  and  I  am 
garrulous  no  longer. 
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HIGH    LIFE-ON    THE   MOUNTAINS. 

*'  On  the  moantaint  dweUf  freedom ; 
The  foul  odor  of  graves 
Reach^  not  to  the  blue  ether." 


IN  days  of  old,  as  in  our  own.  liberty 
has  ever  reared  ber  standard  and 
proclaimed  her  triumphs  aloud  on  moun- 
tain heights.  Even  the  weary  wanderer 
feels  his  courage  strengthened  and  his 
heart  expanding,  as  he  reaches  the 
lofty  summit,  ana  sees  the  world  at  his 
feet.  He  leaves  the  narrow  bounds  of 
daily  strife  behind  him;  free  as  the 
eagle  that  hangs  still  higher  in  the  pure 
air,  and  hinds  the  clouds  to  the  world 
beneath,  he  looks  around  him,  where, 
even  on  the  airy  wings  of  the  wind,  the 
sad  sounds  of  man's  petty  sorrows  and 
loyscan  reach  him  no  longer.  Lifted 
high  above  the  painful  tumult  of  life, 
abandoned  by  all  but  the  great  mother 
nature,  he  recefves,  as  it  were,  a  second 
time  at  her  hands,  and  from  her  un- 
stained altar,  the  gift  of  life,  and  the 
cheerful  courage  of  trusting  youth. 
The  clear,  bracing  air,  the  silent  soK- 
tude  of  the  scene,  the  magnificence  and 
^andeur  of  the  prospect,  and  his  eleva- 
tion aborve  the  world,  all  conspire  to 
strengthen,  to  elevate,  nay,  to  inspire 
the  dweller  on  iofty  mountains.  And 
this  feeling  is  common  to  the  greatest 
among  men,  and  to  the  simple  shep- 
herd. With  speechless  joy  the  herds- 
man climbs  once  more,  after  the  fierce 
rigor  of  winter,  up  to  his  cherished 
heights,  where,  as  the  children  of  Afghan- 
istan enthusiastically  say,  the  leaping 
waters  are  as  clear  as  diamonds,  where 
the  luxuriant  verdure  resembles  a  car- 
pot  of  emeralds,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
sweet  with  musk ;  where,  as  they  acid 
in  the  boundless  love  of  their  mountain 
pastures,  the  air  itself  is  so  full  of  life 
and  vt^or,  that  even  were  there  no 
water,  it  alone  would  make  the  plants 
grow  and  blossom. 

But  mountains  are  coble  objects,  and 
inspire  us  with  even  higher  feelings 
when  seen  from  afar.  They  are,  after 
all,  the  great  landmarks  of  the  earth, 
locking  in,  as  it  were,  large  districts 
and  the  children  of  men  that  dwell 
therein,  the  most  perfect  boundary  lines 
of  countries  and  nations,  and  the  natural 
limits  of  powerful  kingdoms. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  the  eye  to  see  a 
vast  landscape   closed  in,  on   the  far 


horizon,  by  gently-swelling  heights,  as 
"  hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise."  How  grandly  thev  loom  up,  as 
in  Norway,  in  proud,  silent  majesty, 
from  the  .raging  ocean,  to  the  very 
clouds  in  the  heavens !  More  impressive 
yet  is  the  sight,  when,  from  the  midst 
of  an  immense  plain,  a  wall  of  moun- 
tains is  reared  in  bold  and  e^gantio 
forms,  as  where  tlie  colossal  chain  of 
the  Alps  rises  in  stately  grandeur  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  Lombard/. 
When  the  eye  has  been  tired  with  a 
long,  level  surface,  when  Ae  monoton- 
ous steppe  or  the  swelling  prairie  has 
sorely  wearied  the  mind,  that  ever 
thirsts  for  variety,  then  it  greets  the 
mountains  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
It  rests  delighted  on  their  varied 
forms,  their  ever-changing  colors,  tiieir 

Cud,  upward  tendency.  All  that  is 
,  shapeless,  and  vague  in  the  plam, 
becomes  here  firm,  permanent,  and 
aspiring.  Now  they  are  cheerfril  and 
pleasing,  stretching  in  gently  swell- 
ing undulations  far  away,  and  soft- 
ening by  rich  verdure  and  hght  indenta- 
tions the  rugged  character  of  higher 
ranges.  Now  they  rise  hich  into  the 
air,  their  proud  heads  hid  in  dark  clouds, 
or  crowned  witii  eternal  snow,  reaching 
up  into  inaccessible  space,  and  carrying 
apparently  the  very  vault  of  heaven 
on  their  mighty,  massive  columns. 
Hence  the  imagination  of  almost  all 
nations  has  bound  them  up  with  the 
higher  gods :  here  it  is  an  Atlas  bearing 
the  heavens  on  his  colossal  shoulders; 
there  it  is  an  Olympus,  the  blissful 
home  of  the  immortals. 

The  lower  ranges,  it  is  true,  are  apt 
to  be  but  rough  and  ruggpd;  they  please 
us  little,  when  compared  with  the  rich, 
fertile  plains  by  their  side,  and  convey 
no  other  idea  to  the  mind  than  that,  as 
Euripides  said,  "They  are  hard  soil 
that  can  be  tilled  only  by  still  harder 
labor."  Hence  the  universal  prefe^ 
ence  given  to  truly  Alpine  ranges. 
Their  gigantic  height,  their  massive- 
ness  in  uiemselves,  the  terrible  steep- 
ness of  tlieir  sides,  impress  us  with  awe. 
Here  parallel  chains  and  groups,  alike 
rugged  and  snowy,  press  on  the  princi- 
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pal  crest,  and  send  their  flanks  far  into 
the  lower  grounds.  An  endless  mass  of 
sharp  ridges  and  bare  peaks,  mixed  with 
giffnntio  masses  of  pure  snow,  fading 
coldly  into  the  blue  norizon,  present  a 
scene  of  sublime  quiet  and  repose,  un- 
broken but  by  the  avalanche  or  the 
thunder.  Their  glaciers  and  snow-fields, 
which  are  gilt  only,  but  never  warmed 
by  the  sun,  and  from  which,  through 
rents  in  the  clouds,  the  green,  blooming 
world  is  seen  far  below,  the  feeling  of 
immutability  suggested  by  their  stupen- 
dous height,  even  the  dizzy  paths  that 
lead  over  frightful  abysses,  and  the 
"roads  of  terror"  that  pass  close  by 
unfathomed  crevices  and  threatening 
^nasses  of  snow — all  these  add  fear  to 
our  admiration  and  awe  to  our  pleasure.. 

It  seems,  at  first,  as  if  nature  had 
created  all  this  grand  scenery  for  her- 
self only,  utterly  mindless  of  man. 
And  yet  even  here  she  has  not  forgotten 
him.  Close  by  those  regions  of  '!ntanic 
confusion  and  fearful  solitude,  at  the 
very  side  of  those  gigantic  rocks,  in 
which  we  fancy  we  see  the  skeleton  of 
the  earth,  and  of  those  dazzling,  death- 
hiding  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  there  greet 
us  sweet  meadows  with  fragrant  Alpine 
flowers.  Green  pastures  spread  their 
soft  carpet  to  the  edge  of  the  icy 
mass,  and  streams  gambol  merrily  over 
rock  and  root.  Thus,  here,  also,  life 
oometh  out  of  death,  and  the  awfully 
•  ffrand  is  kindly  blended  with  the  gently 
beautifrd. 

The  effect  of  mountain  scenery  on 
the  eye,  is  naturally  much  varied  by 
lights  and  colors ;  the  whole  hue  is  very 
different  in  the  clear,  warm  air  of  a 
southern  landscape,  and  in  the  moist, 
vapory  atmosphere  of  the  North.  The 
Alps  flitter  and  glare  in  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  everlasting  ice,  and  yet 
greet  us  with  the  bright  freshness  of  the 
color  of  youth,  so  that  Italian  poets 
with  justice  speak  of  their  forest- covered 
brows,  as  of  tit  emblems  of  all  that  is 
imperishable.  The  granite  fastnesses  of 
Sweden  loom  up  in  subdued  tints,  fretted 
as  they  are  by  the  tooth  of  time,  and 
covered  with  the  tender  mantle  of  warm 
bat  sad- colored  mosses.  Dim^  dismal 
mists  forever  shroud  their  hoary  heads, 
and  the  melancholy  sonffs  of  northern 
bards  see,  in  their  weather-beaten,  de- 
caying baldness,  the  irresistible  power 
of  age. 

The  colors  of  mountain  scenes 
change  with  every  season  of  the  day 


and  year,  and  herein  lies  one  of  thehr 
greatest  beauties.  As  the  deep  valleys 
are  now  lighted  up  by  eor^eous  floods 
of  sunshine,  and  now  buned  in  dark 
ni^ht;  as  bold  spurs,  losing  them- 
selves into  the  plain,  cast  deep  shad- 
ows on  a  sunny  landscape,  or  rise, 
^Ided  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
from  out  a  sea  of  shadows,  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  range  assumes  a  new  form. 
But  more  important  still,  for  their  efl'ect 
at  a  distance,  than  the  variety  of  differ- 
ent hues  and  changing  shadows,  is  the 
principal  form  of  the  mountains  them- 
selves. A  long,  straight  line,  rising  to 
nearly  equal  height  at  all  points,  gives 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  wall  or  rampart,  that  closes 
the  horizon,  and  fills  the  mind  with  un- 
defined sadness.  Far  more  pleasing  is 
the  impression,  when  bold  heights  and 
sharp-pointed  peaks  break  the  uniform- 
ity here  and  there,  as  in  our  own  Blue 
Ridge.  Some  countries  boast  of  odd 
round  mountains,  that  rise  suddenly 
from  the  midst  of  large' plains:  they 
are  mere  shapeless  masses,  without  any 
proportion,  and  convey  not  unfrequently 
to  the  mind  the  painful  idea  of  a  colossal 
grave-mound.  Now  and  then,  as  on  our 
northern  waters,  and  in  almost  all  long, 
far- stretching  *  chains,  formations  are 
found,  that  appear  to  a  lively  fancy 
like  familiar  objects — a  sleeping  bear,  a 
striking  profile,  or  even  a  whole  stand- 
ing figure.  Such  forms  may,  of  course, 
please  our  imagination  and  occupy  our 
memory,  but  they  often  affect,  unplea- 
santly, our  aesthetic  feeling,  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  what  is  merely 
grotesque  or  amusing. 

Mountains  are,  unfortunately,  much 
less  known  than  valleys.  Even  pre- 
judices are  nourished  against  them,  and 
men  fancy  that  the  snow -covered  peaks 
and  the  silently  wandering  glaciers  are 
useless  in  the  great  household  of  nature. 
As,  if  under  the  rule  of  the  Almighty,  all 
things  were  not  made  to  work  together 
in  sweet  harmony.  Did  he  not  say,  in 
early  days,  •*  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  lot  there  bo 
rain  V*  For  it  is  from  the  eternal  snow 
and  ice  of  these  apparently  sterile 
heights,  that,  yewt  after  year,  abundant 
streams  descend  and  nourish  the  thirsty 
earth.  In  the  temperate  zones,  this 
advantage  is  less  clearly  seen,  as  rain 
or  snow  there  falls  at  all  seasons. 
Only  now  and  then,  as  in  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps,  the  amazed  eye  of  the 
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wanderer  sees  ia  sotnmer-tiine  foam- 
ing torrents  of  whitish  bine  water 
rush  forth  from  dark,  dismal  oaves 
under  the  fields  of  snow.  These  are 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  that  come  from  the  Alps, 
and,  as  the  Rhine  or  Rhone,  form  the 
mighty  high-roads  for  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  So  it  is  with  all  snow-covered 
mountains;  and  vast,  unmeasured  re- 
gions would  never  be  more  than  arid  des- 
erts, if  their  great  rivers  were  not  inces- 
santly fed  by  ^e  everlasting  snow  that 
crowns  the  silent  pinnacles,  and  ever 
melts  slowly  but  surely,  and  ever  grows 
•gain  upon  the  lofty  summit  In  hotter 
dimes,  where,  for  months  and  months, 
DO  blessed  shower  falls  from  the  clouds, 
where  ihe  dry  soil  cracks,  and  all  vege- 
tation perishes,  life  would  be  impossible, 
were  it  not  for  such  periodic  supplies, 
furnished  by  long  mountain  ranges. 

The  solemn  solitude  and  the  thi*eaten- 
ing  aspect  of  the  loftiest  peaks  often 
make  the  masses  of  people  regard  them 
as  objects  of  fear  and  terror.  They 
shrink  from 

*'  that  sublimity  which  reigns  onthroued, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solituae  divine 
Among  yon  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold. 
There  silence  dwells  profound,  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poisod  eagles  breaks  at  times  the  calm, 
The  haunted  echoes  no  response  return." 

The  traveler,  who  passes  near  them, 
hastens  his  steps  to  avoid  the  ava- 
lanche, and  to  save  his  eyesight.  A  few 
only,  impelled  by  a  noble  ardor  for  the 
stndy  of  nature,  have  ventured  to  ascend 
to  the  loftiest  regions,  like  Saussure, 
Humboldt,  Agassiz,  and  Hooker.  Nor 
are  the  terrors  of  these  enchanted  re- 
gions merely  imaginary.  Soon  after  the 
fine  of  eternal  snow  is  passed,  a  general 
and  painful  uneasiness  seizes  the  wan- 
derer. The  most  remarkable  sensation, 
however,  is  that  of  utter  exhaustion. 
When  Lieutenant  Wood  was  on  the 
** Terraced  Roof  of  the  World"  in 
Pamir,  he  wished  to  explore  the  depth 
of  the  famous  lake  Sir-i-kol,  that  spreads 
its  placid  waters  at  a  height  of  more 
than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He 
tried  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice ;  but  a  few 
blows  consumed  all  his  strength.  A  few 
moments,  it  is  true,  sufficed  for  his  re- 
covery ;  but  he  found  any  muscular  ex- 
ertion almost  impossible.  Running  a 
distance  of  less  than  fifty  yards,  he  lost 
his  breath,  and  felt  an  intense  pain  in 
his  lungs  that  did  not  leave  him  for 


hours.  He  could  not  speak  aloud  ' 
out  great  effort,  and  his  pu}se  immedl 
ly  rose  in  an  alarmmg  manner.  S) 
sure  and  his  companions  suffered 
inconveniences ;  they  became  irresist: 
drowsy,  lost  their  appetite,  and  couldi  not 
-quench  their  violent,  painful  thirst. 
When  Humboldt  was  ascending  the 
Chimborazo,  and  already  quite  near  the 
summit,  he  had  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, because  large  drops  of  blood  ooied 
out  from  under  his  nails  and  his  eye* 
fids. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  in  mountains 
that  has  always  been  found  amply  to 
repay  such  fati^e  and  saoh  dangers. 
Even  in  the  ternfio  passes  of  tiie  Hima- 
laya, where  man  and  beast  are  alike 
.distressed,  where  thousands  of  birds 
perish  from  the  mere  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  furious  thunder-storms  add  to 
the  terror,  even  there  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  is  such  as  to  compensate  die 
weary  traveler  for  all  he  endures.  **  Dur- 
ing the  day,"  says  Mary  Somerville, 
**  the  stupendous  size  of  the  mountains, 
their  interminable  extent,  the  variety  and 
sharpness  of  their  forms,  and,  above  all* 
the  tender  clearness  of  their  distant  out- 
line, meliin^  into  the  pale  blue  sky, 
controsIeQ^with  the  deep  azure  above,  is 
a  scene  of  wild  and  wonderful  beauty. 
At  midnight,  when  myriads  of  stars 
sparkle  in  the  black  sky,  and  the  pure 
blue  of  the  ipountains  looks  deeper  still 
below  the  p41e  white  gleam  of  eaxth  and 
snowlight,  the  effect  is  of  unparalleled 
solemnity,  and  no  language  can  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  sunbeams  at  day- 
break, streaming  between  the  high  peaks 
and  throwing  their  gigantic  shadows  on 
the  mountains  below !" 

Even  ice  and  snow  assume,  at  timeSt 
forms  of  wondrous  beauty.  Glaciers 
spread  their  resplendent  mirrors  over 
vast  regions,  and  cover  thom  closely  with 
their  transparent  masses.  Famous  and 
well  known  in  the  European  Alps,  they 
are  found  wherever  mountains  arise,  th^ 
are  throughout  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  most  imposing  are  found  high 
in  the  north :  in  Norway  they  reach  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  Iceland,  a  huge  glacier  is  slowly 
approaching  the  coast,  and  already 
leaves  barely  room  for  a  road ;  it  will,  it 
is  feared,  ere  long  form  an  impassable 
barrier  between  two  parts  of  the  island. 
Spitzbergen  boasts  probably  of  the  larg- 
est of  ghiciers;  for  Captain  Scoresby 
tells  us  that  the  *'  Homsouud  "  is  nearly 
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eleren  miles  wide  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
has  a  thickness  of  over  four  hundred 
feet.  Both  the  Andes  and  the  Hima- 
laya have,  of  coarse,  their  gigantic 
glaciers  also,  and  Darwyn  met  them 
even  reaching  down  into  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia. 

Their  charm  to  the  eje  consists  as  much 
in  their  peculiar  fgrm  and  color  as  in  the 
contrast  they  present  with  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  landscape.  The  huge 
masses  are  cut  and  torn  in  all  directions 
hy  a  host  of  wide-gaping  clefts  and 
crevices,  that  the  eye  cannot  fathom ; 
around  them  rise  towers  and  bfty  walls 
and  ridges  of  ice  in  the  oddest  shapes, 
with  a  background  of  black  rocks  ascend- 
ing to  the  very  heavens  from  the  midst 
of  the  brilliant  sea  of  white.  The  mind 
of  man  would  tremble  and  shudder  at 
the  incomprehensible  grandeur  of  the 
delicate  blue  that  colors  the  whole  up 
to  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  if  the  count- 
less hues  and  tinges,  which  darken  in  the 
clefts  and  brighten  up  again  on  high  and 
prominent  peaks,  did  not  gently  greet 
his  astonished  eye  and  change  his  awe 
into  wonder  and  admiration.  As  he 
turns  to  one  side,  he  sees  the  masses  of 
ice  over  which  he  wanders  surrounded 
with  forests  and  fields,  with  meadows 
and  blooming  gardens.  At  his  left,  a  soft, 
velvety  pasture  of  richest  green  stretches 
far  into  the  ice-field  itself,  the  tiny  blade 
and  the  lonely  flower  struggling  triumph- 
antly with  the  dead  matter.  Here 
cattle  are  grazing  peacefully,  and  the 
herdsmen  play  on  their  simple  flute,  or 
wttke  the  ever-ready  echo  with  merry 
songs.  At  his  right,  a  sunny  slope  is 
covered  with  ripening  barley,  whilst  at 
his  feet  tidy  cottages,  with  bri^t  shin- 
ing windows  and  embowered  m  thick, 
shady  orchards,  speak  of  comfort  and 
content.  Far  away  he  sees  ancient 
forests,  whose  dark  evergreen  foliage 
casts  broad  shadows  over  the  landscape, 
and  adds  to  the  brighter  scenes  a  sober, 
welcome  seriousness.  In  many  places 
a  new  charm  is  added :  snugly  ensconced 
amidst  the  lofty  heights,  a  tiny  lake,  set 
in  emerald  meadows,  smiles,  as  with  a 
child's  innocent  eye,  up  to  the  blue 
heaven,  and  reflects  in  its  clear  waters 
the  surrounding  snow- fields  and  rocky 
peaks.  In  the  next  valley,  a  waterfall 
pours  its  silvery  flood  over  dark,  beet- 
ling rocks,  and  the  slender  stream  sways 
playfully  to  and  fro,  as  the  breeze  comes 
to  play  with  it,  or  scatters  its  airy,  fairy 


jet  into  a  thousand  drops,  long  ere  it 
reaches  the  meadow  at  its  feet. 

Grander  still  than  the  permanent 
beauties  of  mountains  are  the  tragedies, 
the  great  revolutions  enacted  there  from 
time  to  time.  Now  huge  avalanches  are 
hurled  in  mighty  leaps,  and  fall  thun- 
dering into  the  valley,  carrying  death 
and  destruction  in  their  wake.  Or,  in 
the  silent  hours  of  night,  portentous 
bodies  of  snow  leave  their  lofty  home 
and  glide  noiselessly  down  upon  the  ill- 
fated  lowlands.  The  careless  victims 
awake  only  to  eternal  night,  and  find 
themselves  buried  alive  under  over- 
whelming masses.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Bueras  in  the  canton  of  Grisons.  No 
warning  voice  had  been  heard ;  no  thun- 
der announced  the  fearful  catastrophe ; 
sweet  sleep  bound  the  whole  village  ;  but 
when  the  morning  dawned,  tlie  town  re- 
mained enveloped  in  night—a  huge  moun- 
tain of  snow  covered  the  untbrtunate 
place,  and  only  a  few  men  could  be  res- 
cued olive,  by  almost  incredible  efforts. 
As  the  waters  of  the  deep  have  risen  and 
with  their  silent  floods  covered  fertile 
and  populous  districts,  to  be  seen  no 
more  by  the  eye  of  man,  so  even  now 
Norwegian  valleys,  the  happy  home  of 
peaceful  peasants  and  of  a  thousand 
cattle  upon  the  hills,  arenotunfrequently 
buried  in  the  dark  hours  of  a  single 
night  by  treacherous  avalanches.  Ages 
afterwards,  when  the  suns  of  many  years 
have  melted  the  huge  masses  of  snow 
and  ice,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  found 
as  if  resting  in  sweet  slumber,  with  arms 
interlocked  and  eyes  uplifted  to  their 
Father  above,  who  had  called  them  so 
suddenly  to  their  eternal  home. 

At  other  times,  the  mountauis  them- 
selves loosen  the  bands  that  have  held 
them  together  for  ages,  and,  leaving 
their  ancient  resting-places,  roll  down 
into  the  plain,  changing  fertile  fields 
into  arid  deserts,  and  burying  villa^s 
and  towns  deep  under  their  orumblmg 
ruins.  Who  does  not  know  the  heart- 
rending fate  that  befell  the  village 
of  Goldau  near  Righi  ?  Who  has  for- 
gotten the  fate  of  the  Willey  family 
at  the  Notch  of  the  White  Hills  ?  Who 
marvels  not  at  the  changes  that  a  night 

Produced  on  Mount  Ida,  in  the  state  of 
[ew  York  ?  The  ^at  Creator  spoke, 
and  lofty  mountains  arose  above  the 
surface  of  the  dark  waters  that  covered 
the  earth.  He  crowned  theih  with  un- 
changing ice  and  snow.  He  covered 
their  hoary  heads  with  dark  clouds. 
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From  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earUi,  He 
called  the  hign  ranges  with  their  horns 
of  glassy  rock,  and  their  dark,  farrow- 
ed sides ;  layer  upon  layer  covered  the 
naked  skeletons,  and  His  bounty  spread 
oyer  all  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  or  the 
warm  mantle  of  dense  forests.  As 
man  beheld  them,  he  saw  in  them  an 
attribute  of  the  Most  High,  and  called 
them  the  everlasting  hills,  the  eternal 
mountains.  But  at  a  breath  of  the  Lord, 
they  are  seen  no  more.  There  is  no 
rest  in  nature,  not  even  in  the  rigid, 
solid  matter  of  which  these  towering 
rocks  were  formed.  They  pass  away 
and  **  melt  firom  before  the  Lord  "  in 
restless  destruction ;  and  that  time, 
which  is  not  measured  by  the  brief  years 
of  man,  may  yet  see  the  Andes  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Himalayas  covering 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia  with  their  gi- 
gantic rums,  whenever  it  please  Him, 
**  which  removeth  the  mountains  and 
they  know  not,  which  overtumeth  them 
in  his  anger.** 

But  valleys  also  are  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  often  lie  amon^  them 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  loftiest 
ranges  of  our  Union.  Their  character- 
istic feature  is  seclusion  and  peaceful 
repose.  The  mountains  lift  us  up  from 
the  world  and  place  it  in  panoramic 
view  before  the  astonished  eye;  they 
enliven  the  solitude  of  the  regions 
around  us  with  a  hundred  attrac- 
tive objects,  and  raise  our  feelings 
into  enthusiastic  emotion.  The  valley, 
on  the  contrary,  leads  us  to  think  but 
of  our  utter  seclusion  from  the  world ; 
perfect  solitude  and  solemn  melan- 
choly or  cheerful  peace  fill  our  souL 
Above  is  the  brilliant  throne  of  omni- 

Eotent  nature ;  down  in  the  valley  her 
lessings  are  spread  out,  as  she  scatters 
them  with  liberal  hand;  there  she  is 
gorgeous  and  majestic,  a  mighty  queen 
— ^here  she  is  a  friend,  a  mother,  fall  of 
kindness  and  tender  affection. 

Valleys  differ  as  much  in  their  natural 
beauty  as  the  mountains  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  From  the  narrow  rav- 
ine which  only  at  noon  is  greeted  by  a 
few  straggling  rays  of  the  sun,  to  the 
wide  hospitable  valley  that  unites  the 
lofty  peaks  above  to  the  fertile  plain 
below — what  a  distance  I  Here  they 
are  littie  more  than  terrific  fissures — as 
in  the  Balkan — so  deep  and  narrow  that 
below  the  sweet  light  of  day  is  never 
seen.  Sometimes  bare  and  barren, 
filled  with  rubbish  and  gravel,  and  water* 


ed  by  black,  slim;^  swamps,  they  are  at 
other  times  shut  in  by  lofty,  bold  walls 
of  living  rock  and  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  Who  has  not  read  the 
classic  description  of  the  favored  valley 
of  Tempo  ?  Far  in  the  east,  in  the  fire- 
country  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  tiie  midst 
of  volcanic  cones,  beautiful  valleys  with 
pure  streams  and  peaceful  glades  lie 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  vale  of 
Kosran  Shah,  a  perfect  picture  of  syl- 
van beautv,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
five  paradises  of  Persian  poetry.  Such 
valleys  abound  also  in  other  countries, 
though  they  are  rare  in  our  own.  They 
are  sheltered  by  hiffh  ramparts,  rising 
on  all  sides  in  beautifully  varied  forms ; 
colossal  rocks  lie  or  han^  scattered 
about,  and  verdure,  rich  in  firagrant 
flowers,  spreads  its  velvety  carpet 
around  gigantic  trees  of  by-gone  ages  ; 
a  foaming  cascade,  falling  through  the 
cloven  ravine  in  cataract  after  cataract, 
or  a  deep,  dark  river  between  walls 
of  shadowy  granite,  adds  freshness  to 
the  grateful  shade,  and  its  charms  are 
completed,  when  to  the  mind  also  is 
suggested  some  historical  association, 
as  in  the  Tempo  of  Greece  or  in  Pe- 
trarch's Vaucluse. 

Here  in  the  valley,  and  among  moun- 
tains, where  "nature's  heart  beats 
strong,"  live  men  who  show  in  feature 
and  character  the  undeniable  influence 
of  the  giants  in  whose  neighborhood 
they  dwell.  Their  eyes  are  ever  drawn 
upward,  and  as  the  pointed  arch,  the 
ogive  window,  the  vaulted  ceiling  and 
the  lofty  steeple  of  Grothic  churches 
lend  the  eye,  step  by  step,  from  the  low 
marble  that  covers  the  dead,  to  the  pure 
heaven,  that  is  His  throne,  so  the  high 
mountains  also  make  the  son  of  dust, 
that  lives  among  them,  look  up  freely 
into  the  bright  blue  ether  and  from 
thence  to  his  great  Father  on  high.  His 
glance  is  no  longer  riveted  to  the  har- 
vest on  the  vast  plain  with  thoughts 
of  gain  and  profit ;  ne  is  not  oppressed 
by  the  dense  forests  that  hide  from  him 
the  beauty  of  the  sky ;  he  follows  not 
with  vain,  indefinite  longing  the  slow, 
steady  stream  as  it  rolls  its  waves  to 
the  ocean. 

Here  his  eye  is  ever  lifted  upwards — 
from  the  moment  when  the  morning  sun 
first  kindles  her  beacons  of  joy  on  the 
highest  Alp,  and  proclaims  aloud  that  an- 
o^er  day  has  been  added  by  Grod*s  mercy 
to  our  life,  to  the  last  hour  of  twilight, 
when  the  shadows  of  night  steal  gently 
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upward  and  cover  valley  and  hill-side  with 
their  dark  mantle,  until  silence  covers 
the  earth.  Neither  the  monotony  of  the 
steppe  nor  the  despair  of  the  desert  ever 
weighs  on  the  baoyant  heart:  images 
of  joy  unutterable  alternate  with  sweet, 
longing  melancholy;  impressions,  ever 
changing,  ever  stirring,  fill  his  soul  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  feed  it  with  sweet  pain 
or  happy  peace,  until  it  can  live  no  long- 
er without  the  unseen  food,  and  sickens 
and  sorrows  when  torn  from  its  homo. 
Dangers  and  difficulties  of  every  kind 
steel  his  arm,  and  sharpen  his  senses; 
the  purest  air  in  all  the  earth,  and  ever 
new  sources  of  joy  and  gratitude  amid 
God's  bountiful  nature,  enliven  his  fancy 
and  quicken  his  heart's  noblest  feel- 
ings. The  same  wild,  solemn  and  soli- 
tary scenery  adds,  morover,  a  blessing 
surpassing  all  others  :  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence, a  quiet  peace,  a  child's  implicit 
reliance  on  Him,  who  has  ever  chosen  to 
commune  nearest  with  man,  not  in  the 
lowly  valley,  but  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tain. 

Hence  it  is  that  such  heicphts,  in  pro- 
portion as  thev  approach  the  character 
of  true  triumphant  mountains,  have  ever 
been  looked  upon  as  the  dwelling-places 
of  greatest  strength,  of  sweetest  sim- 
plicity, nay,  as  the  very  homes  of  earli- 
est poesy.  Not  without  good  reason 
have  nearly  all  nations  placed  their 
highest  and  holiest  conceptions  upon 
lofty  mountain  tops,  and  ever  claimed 
historical  descent  even,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  heights 
that  tower  around  their  earliest  home. 
Hence,  also,  the  well-known  character- 
istic features  of  mountaineers,  who  show 
more  markedly  than  all  other  classes  of 
men  the  powerful  influence  of  physical 
geography  on  the  development  of  the 
race.  They  are  found  to  abound  in 
strength  and  in  spirit.  In  body  and 
mind  the  son  of  the  mountains  surpass- 
es the  children  of  the  plain,  because 
from  earliest  youth  he  has  to  rely  on 
himself,  must  conquer  difficulties  after 
difficulties,  breathes  ever  the  purest  air, 
and  is,  for  more  than  one  reason,  less 
accessible  to  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
Strong  and  well-formed  in  body,  active 
and  vigilant  in  mind,  the  dweller  on 
Alpine  heights  enjoys  besides,  in  most 
instances,  a  more  cheerful  temper  and 
more  joyous  manners  than  otners — a 
blessing  bestowed  upon  all  of  them 
alike,  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
on  Tartaric  mountains,  among  Basques 


and  Abyssinians,  on  the  Nilgerry  and 
on  the  Himalaya. 

It  is  true  that  local  peculiarities 
occasionally  produce  striking  contrasts, 
and  shock  our  eye  by  the  sight  of  piteous 
creatures  in  the  very  midst  of  a  healthy, 
blooming  population ;  but  those  are  rare 
and  isolated  exceptions,  confined  to  nar- 
row limits  and  easily  yielding  to  well- 
directed  benevolence.  The  strengthen- 
in^  power  of  the  mountains,  on  the 
other  hand,  seldom  fails  to  reinvi^rate 
the  body,  and  to  restore  to  the  mind  its 
buoyant  elasticity,  especially  where,  as 
in  the  tropics,  they  become  the  natural 
resort  of  suffering  natives  and  debilitated 
strangers.  Such  great  natural  blessings, 
combined  with  the  active  spirit  and  Sie 
self-conscious  strength  of  mountaineers, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  both  courage 
and  independence.  They  all  love  free- 
dom. We  need  no  examples ;  for,  from 
the  sons  of  Scotiand  and  icy  Norway, 
in  the  north,  to  the  free  Swiss  and  the 
unsubdued  Basques,  in  the  souths  they 
all  bear  witness  to  tiie  fact 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  mountains 
isolate  men  more  than  anything  else  on 
firm  land.  Rivers  have  become  high- 
roads, and  the  ocean  has  been  bridged 
over;  but  mountains,  though  covered 
with  railway-tracks,  and  pierced  by 
marvelous  tunnels,  will  ever  remain  the 
great  lines  of  division  between  kingdom 
and  kingdom. 

"  Mountftins  interposed 
Make  enomios  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  boen  mingled  into  one." 

With  equal  jealousy,  they  shelter  their 
own  children  against  all  influences  from 
without  Among  them  ancient  customs 
and  strong] v-marked  individualities  sur- 
vive, long  after  repeated  revolutions  have 
out  down  all  that  grows  on  the  plain  to 
a  dead  level.  The  mountaineer's  house 
is  his  castie  in  a  better  sense  and  to  a 
much  fuller  extent  than  even  the  proud 
Englishman's  homo.  There  he  dwells  in 
simplicity,  but  in  content.  His  soil  is 
poor,  his  resources  are  few,  but  his  wants, 
also,  are  modest  Hence  poverty  and 
hospitality  are  the  strance  twin-sisters 
that  are  ever  found  under  his  rock-cover- 
ed roof.  So  it  is  all  over  the  globe,  wher- 
ever men  dwell  in  peace.  The  scantier 
life  appears  among  them,  the  less  com- 
fort and  luxury  are  known — the  more 
they  are  given  to  value  aid  and  to 
afford  ready  shelter  to  the  weary  wan- 
derer or  the  sufferer  among  themselves. 
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Bitter,  in  li»  travela  through  Abys- 
sinia, was  long  since  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  hospitality  was  at  home  in 
every  Alpine  region,  in  spite  of  their 
equally  universtu  poverty. 

What  is,  perhaps,  least  carefully  no- 
ticed by  the  general  observer  in  this  kind 
of  High  Life  is,  the  nomadic  character  of 
almost  all  dwellers  on  mountains.  The 
sterility  of  the  soil,  in  connection  with 
the  general  activity  of  the  race,  drives 
them  constantly  away  from  their  native 
land  and  leads  them  to  emigrate,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  distant  countries,  partly 
to  sell  there  the  products  of  their  own 
industry  and  partly  to  seek  tliere  an 
ampler  income  and  a  provision  for  their 
dedining  years.  Thus  we  find  the 
brave  Swiss  serving  foreign  masters 
with  a  touching  fidelity  that  makes  am- 
ple amends  fur  his  mercenary  service, 
whilst  the  humbler  son  of  Savoy  is  con- 
tent to  clean  chimneys  and  to  play  his 
hurdy-gurdy.  The  poor,  frugal  Galle- 
go  is- found  all  over  Spain,  as  cold  Dal- 
arm  sends  out  her  sons  in  winter,  and 
her  daughters  in  summer,  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  Stockholm.  The  Fulah  and  the 
Zemindar  of  Kamaum  but  repeat  in 
Africa  and  Asia  the  example  of  the 
Galician  Poleon  the  northern  Carpathian 
mountains.  But  from  east  and  west, 
from  north  and  south,  they  all  gather 
again  around  their  early  home,  ere  the 
silver  cord  be  loosed  and  tlie  golden 
bowl  broken. 

Even  on  their  own  mountains,  these 
hardy  children  of  men  often  lead  a  life 
that  somewhat  resembles  the  wondering 
life  of  the  nomad.  Thousands  earn  a 
scanty  living  by  traveling,  without  rest 
and  repose,  over  high,  steep  passes,  and 
through  dangerous  valleys,  followed  by 
long  lines  of  heavily-laden  beasts  of 
burden ;  others,  who  live  by  their  cattle, 
change  from  the  lofty  senn-huts  in  sum- 
mer to  tlie  well-sheltered  valleys  in  win- 
ter, whilst  in  the  Himalaya  they  have 
special  villt^^es  built  for  each  season. 

In  their  migrations  they  depend,  like 
the  nomads  of  the  steppes,  on  the  cat- 
tle that  feed  and  clothe  them.  High  up 
to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  they  drive 
their  herds  of  gigantic  oxep.  Where 
horned  cattle  and  even  sheep  no  long- 
er find  green  pastures,  there  the  goat 
still  knows  how  to  support  itself  by 
frugal  diet  But  when  even  the  most 
modest  of  our  domestic  cattle  would 
starve,  bountiful  nature  still  furnishes 
two  beings,  so  rarely  endowed,  so  mar- 


velously  fitted  for  their  exclumre  abode, 
•  that  they  have  ever  been  noted  as  strik- 
uag  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  bounty 
of  the  Creator.  The  one  is  the  reindeer, 
the  all- useful  friend  of  man  in  high 
northern  regions.  The  other  is  the 
Yak,  or  grunting  ox,  which  nature  has 
fitted  to  Eve  in  the  snow-covered  moan- 
tains  of  inner  Asia,  on  the  very  highest 
table-land  of  our  globe,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soil  cflil,  in  their  expressiye 
language,  the  *^  dwelling  of  snow,"  or 
the  **roof  of  the  world."  A  small 
.buffalo  in  appearance,  hb  long,  shaggy 
hair,  with  which  he  is  covered  all  over, 
sweeps  the  ground,  and  ends  at  the  tail 
in  a  large  and  magnificent  tuft.  Inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  weather,  he  lives 
wherever  the  mean  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  the  freezing  point  If 
the  snows  become  too  deep  above,  he 
rolls  himself  down  a  sloping  mountain- 
side «tnd  feeds  while  slowly  ascending ; 
when  he  re^iches  the  summit  he  rtuls 
down  again  and  eats  a  second  deep  fur- 
row into  the  snow.  When  summer 
approaches  he  ascends  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow,  and  the  inhabitants  leave 
their  sheltered  valleys  and  foUow  their 
numerous  herds.  They  live  on  their 
milk,  they  eat  their  flesh,  and  dress  them 
skins.  Their  long  hair  makes  ropes 
stronger  than  hemp,  and  the  bushy  tail 
is  eagerly  purchased  for  fans  and  fly 
brushes.  What  is  strangest  perhaps, 
is  their  use  for  the  saddle.  Wherever 
a  man  can  walk,  there  the  ox  may  be 
ridden.  His  intelligence  is  marvelous, 
often  surpassing  the  far-famed  cunning 
of  elephants.  When  travelers  have 
lost  their  way,  one  of  these  animals  is 
driven  ahead,  and  avoids  with  almost 
miraculous  instinct  all  hidden  clefts  and 
crevices.  When  tlie  passes  are  filled 
with  snow,  and  neither  man  nor  horse 
can  cross  the  mountains,  a  herd  of* 
grunting  oxen  is  sent  on  and  soon  tram- 
ples the  snow  sufficiently  down  to  open 
a  passage. 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  mountaineer 
loves  his  home,  even  to  homesickness  ? 
Have  not  cows,  exported  from  Switser- 
land,  become  maddened  when  suddenly 
hearing  the  Ranz  des  vaches?  The 
French  government,  it  is  well  known, 
had  to  prohibit  the  playing  of  certain 
Swiss  airs  in  the  presence  of  the  Swiss  re- 
giments, because  it  was  never  done 
without  causing  more  than  one  of  that 
noble  band  to  die  of  a  broken  heart! 
Among  no  class  of  men  is  the  love  of 
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their  native  country  so  universal,  among 
none  so  all-powerful  as  among  the  chil- 
dren of  mountains.  Even  when  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  abroad,  they 
have  been  known  to  sigh  for  the  poverty 
of  their  own  hills.  We  all  prize  most 
highly  what  we  have  earned  at  the 
greatest  expense  of  labor  and  patience 
— who  has  to  work  harder,  who  to  wait 
more  humbly  for  the  blessing  that  comes 
from  above,  than  those  who  hunt  the 
chamois  on  threatening  paths,  or  who 
tin  the  soil  that  they  have  carried  for 
miles  on  their  shoulders  from  the  dis- 
tant valley  ?  We  all  look  back  upon 
our  hours  of  tears  and  gentle  sorrow  as 
the  sweetest  of  our  life ;  the  heavenly 
dew  then  fell  upon  the  germs  of  our 
warmest  affections,  our  noblest  impulses, 
and  now  they  bud  and  blossom.  The 
mountaineer,  also,  in  his  narrow  home, 
sees  in  every  rock  but  a  grave-stone  that 
covers  one  he  has  loved,  in  every  tree 
a  memento  of  dangers  endured  or  losses 
inflicted.  So  he  clings  to  his  own  native 
land,  rich  in  memories,  fertile  in  associa- 
tions ;  he  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  that 
nature  which  he  has  ever  looked  up  tt> 
as  his  loving  mother,  and  neither  the 
riches  of  cities  nor  the  beauty  of  plains 
can  ever  wean  him  from  his  early,  tender 
love.  Even  physical  influence  strengthens 
this  feeling;  the  children  of  lofty  high- 
lands bear  the  denser  air  of  lower 
regions  as  ill  and  as  impatiently  as  the 
sons  of  the  plain  the  purer  air  of  moun- 
tains. 

Isolated  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it«  dangers  and  its  tempta- 
tions, leading  a  lonely  life,  with  simple 
joys  and  simple  wants,  they  have  every- 
where preserved  longest  of  all  the  vir- 
tues of  moral  purity  and  strict  honesty. 
What  traveler  in  Europe  has  not  noticed 
at  once  the  striking  difference,  in  Alps  or 
Apennines,  between  the  men  that  live 
near  the  much  frequented  passes,  or 
popular  high-roads,  and  those  that  dwell 
m  remoter  villages  ?  Far  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  in  nan'ow  val- 
leys and  secluded  glens,  the  wanderer 
often  meets  with  a  simplicity  and  honesty 
that  have  long  since  passed  away  from 
the  plains  below,  and  that  seems  still  to 
exhale  the  perfume  of  early,  happier 
days.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Kamaum, 
on  the  Himalaya,  leave  their  higher 
villages  to  go  down  for  a  season  to  the 
sheltered  valleys,  not  a  soul  is  left  bo- 
hind,  and  a  few  simple  latches  of  wood 
protect  Safely  all  they  possess  upon 


earth.  Yet  a  theft  has  not  been  heard 
of  for  ages.  Even  in  the  gwiss  Alps» 
bee-hives  may  be  seen  scattered  far  and 
near,  on  sunny  rocks,  near  fragrant 
meadows,  which  are  left  there  for  the 
summer  in  trusting  and  honored  confi- 
dence; The  foot-wanderer  through  the 
Austrian  Alps  may  also  recollect  the 
touching  reliance  with  which  his  guide 
drops  his  burdensome  coat  by  the  way- 
side, sure  to  find  it  again,  upon  his 
return. 

Even  in  point  of  art  some  features 
may  be  found  peculiar  to  the  children 
of  mountains.  Almost  all  over  the 
globe,  they  are  found  to  love  music  with 
genuine  ^ndness  ;  and  what  gives  to 
their  airs  a  surprising  resemblance  in 
all  Alpine  regions  on  earth  is,  the  never- 
failing  introduction  of  the  echo  into 
their  melodies.  Nature  herself  seems 
to  have  taught  them,  moreover,  a  cer- 
tain love  for  pleasant  colors  and  con- 
trasts. Even  m  regions  where  the  land- 
scape is  nowise  remarkable  for  brilliant 
lights  and  lively  colors,  as  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  the  same  peculiarity  may  bo 
observed.  In  the  plain,  the  eye  soon 
loses  sight  of  all  detail,  and  wan- 
ders wearily  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
uniform  color.  In  the  mountains,  on 
the  contrary,  brilliant  contrasts  abound : 
here  it  is  the  fresh  green  of  luxuriant 
grass  by  the  side  of -'the  rich  hues  of 
Alpine  flowers  ;  there  the  stem,  gray 
granite  rock  sets  off  to  perfection  the 
clear,  silvery  stream  of  foaming  waters 
that  plays  merrily  over  its  surface. 
Their  dwellings,  also,  are  everywhere 
alike,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ural,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Andes.  The  use 
of  the  same  material — massive  logs  of 
wood — must  needs  produce  in  itself  a 
certain  similarity  of  forms;  but  what 
b  less  easily  explained  is  the  equally 
universal  peculiarity,  that  all  mountain 
races  build  their  houses  with  roofs  but 
little  slopmg,  although  for  months  and 
months  heavy  masses  of  snow  rest 
upon  them.  W^ith  touching  simplicity 
they  also  love  everywhere  to  paint,  on 
the  carvings  an  ^cornices  of  their  houses, 
Quaint  legends  which  express  their  con- 
ndence  in  the  great  Father  in  heaven. 
*'  I,  John  GotUielf,  built  this  house ; 
but  God  gave  His  blessing  !''  Their 
whole  life  is  summed  up  in  the  words : 

**  111  this  houne  I  live  on  earth, 
Hero  I  and  mine  have  had  our  birth — 
Bat  my  homo  is  above 
With  tho  groat  God  of  Lovo !" 
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•  THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC* 


MR.  MOTLEY  has  chosen,  for  his  d^- 
but  on  the  historic  stage,  one  of  the 
most  significant  episodes  in  the  whole 
of  the  early  struggles  of  the  modem 
era.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
against  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
domination  of  Spain,  was  a  part  of  that 
great  contest  carried  on  throughout 
the  sixteenth  century,  between  the  Teu- 
tonic Protestant  nations,  with  their  de- 
cided tendency  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  territorial  division,  and  the  Romanic 
Catholic  nations,  with  their  no  less  de- 
cided bias  towards  intellectual  acqui- 
escence, and  the  unity  of  government. 
It  was,  however,  a  most  pregnant  part 
of  this  contest.  All  the  influences  of 
race,  politics,  and  religion,  which  came 
in  conflict  in  the  general  movements  of 
the  age,  were  concentrated  in  these 
lesser  conflicts,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  encounters  which 
took  place  on  the  spongy  sands,  and 
amid  the  watery  dykes  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  involved  all  the  grand  inter- 
ests of  the  existing  world.  They  re- 
hearsed in  little,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  that  gigantic  drama  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  which,  a  few  years  later,  con- 
vulsed the  entire  continent. 

It  is  this  fact  which  lends  to  tlie 
Dutch  war  its  high  importance  in  world- 
history.  Had  it  been  simply  the  strug- 
gle of  a  few  oppressed  provinces  against 
a  powerful  mvader,  it  would  have 
found  many  a  parallel  in  the  course  of 
the  ages ;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  this :  it  was  a  direct  and  determin- 
ing grapple  bAween  the  controlling  in- 
fluences of  the  time,  animated  by  its 
profoundcst  animosities,  and  containing 
m  its  results  a  magnificent  or  disastrous 
future.  Ever  since  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
the  Empire,  the  real  and  pervading  issue 
of  Europe  lay  in  the  necessary  antago- 
nism of  the  principles  of  universality 
and  absolutism  in  church  and  state,  and 
the  principles  of  national  independence, 
and  civil  and  moral  freedom.  The  for- 
mer were  asserted  by  the  splendid 
monarchy  of  Spain,  linked  in  with  the 
religious  hierarchy  of  Rome,  while  the 
latter  found  their  chief  adherents  among 
the  distracted  northern  states  of  Ger- 


many, and  the  no  less  distracted  com- 
mercial provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  v.,  and,  subsequently,  Philip 
II.,  who  inherited  his  policy,  if  not  his 
wisdom,  in  seeking  the  formation  of  a 
great  state  which  should  possess  a  com- 
mon government,  and  a  common  reli- 
gion, encountered  their  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  in  the  spirit  which  had 
been  growing  for  centuries,  of  national 
independence,  intellectual  culture, com- 
mercial activity,  and  religious  freedom. 
In  Germany,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
element  of  this  opposition  was  the 
strongest,  and  came  to  a  head  earlier 
in  tlie  outbreak  of  Luther ;  but  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  national  and  commer- 
cial element  prevailed,  and  was  some- 
time lon^r  in  ripening.  But  wherever 
these  prmciples  came  in  contact,  the 
encounter  was  deadly  and  fearful,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Nether- 
lands, because  nowhere  were  the  an- 
tagonisms more  direct,  universal,  and 
inveterate. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  main- 
ly descended  from  the  old  Batavian  and 
Belgio  races,  who,  overcome  by  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Romans,  had 
contribmted,  for  four  centuries,  the  most 
effective  arm  to  the  legions  of  their  con- 
querors, were  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
Europe  emancipated  from  the  serfdom 
of  the  middle  ages.  Their  favorable  posi- 
tion on  the  nordi  seas,  and  on  the  shores 
of  navigable  streams,  outlets  to  the 
continent,  gathering  them  into  towns, 
had  led  them  to  a  profitable  commerce, 
and  to  a  most  flourishing  external  and  po- 
litical condition.  The  affluence  flowmg 
in  upon  them  from  east  and  west,  at- 
tracted population,  generated  arts,  en- 
livened society,  and  developed,  while  it 
fortified,  the  sense  of  individual  dignity 
and  worth.  Along  with  the  growing 
trade,  therefore,  a  growing  independ- 
ence, entrenched  behind  municipal  pri- 
vileges, had  inured  them  to  self-trust 
and  free  exertion.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh    and   twelfth    centuries,    flw 

Cver  of  the  sovereign  in  the  Nether- 
ds  was  strictly  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  estates,  in  which  the  trades,  as 
well  as  the  nobility,  were  represented. 
Without  their  consent  no  law  could  be 
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enacted,  no  war  undertaken,  no  tux  im- 
posed, no  change  in  the  currency  effect- 
ed, and  no  foreigner  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  government.  This  subfitan- 
tial  liberty  had  been  retained  even  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  powerful  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  who  sought  to  reduce  them 
to  subjection.  When  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  at  n  later  day,  backed  by 
all  the  might  of  the  Roman  German  em- 
pire, endeavored  to  inflict  extraordinary 
taxes  upon  them,  and  to  quarter  his 
troops  in  the  provinces,  they  instantly 
flew  to  arms,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
seizing  hia  person,  and  confining  him 
till  they  had  attained  satisfoctory  assur- 
ances of  future  security.  They  were 
republicans  in  spirit,  if  not  in  name. 
They  prized  that  sturdy  burgher  inde- 
pendence which  had  made  them  what 
they  were,  and,  at  a  time  of  almost  uni- 
versal war  and  universal  abjectness,  had 
not  only  raised  their  cities  into  cities  of 
opulence,  but  had  made  them,  also, 
cities  of  refuge  for  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  transition  from 
civil  to  religious  freedom  was  not  diffi- 
cult. At  the  oncoming  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Netherlanders  were  nominally 
Catholics;  but  nowhere  were  the  new 
doctrines  more  gratefully  welcomed 
than  among  them,  or  more  rapidly 
spread.  Introduced  through  a  thou- 
sand channels — by  the  Protestant  tra- 
ders of  Gennany,  by  the  English  and 
French  fugitives  from  persecution,  by 
their  own  children  educated  at  Geneva, 
by  the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  the  Empe- 
ror, even — they  speedily  diffused  them- 
selves over  the  land,  like  the  waters  of 
the  sea  when  one  of  their  dykes  had 
broken.  A  hard-working  people,  they 
bad  little  respect  for  the  luxurious  in- 
dolence of  the  monks ;  and  a  plain,  sim- 
ple-hearted people,  they  were  more  at- 
tracted by  the  intellectual  charms  of 
doctrine  than  by  the  sensuous  splendors 
of  ritual. 

The  Spanish  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  nature  aiTogant,  and  by  train- 
ing superstitious  and  bigoted,  was  the 
willing  slave  of  a  double  despotism,  of 
a  mighty  but  oppressive  monarchy,  and 
of  an  imposing  but  subtle  and  selfish 
ecclesiasticism.  Its  recent  conquest 
of  Grenada  had  rekindled  its  enthusi- 
asm to  the  fiery  pitch  of  the  crusades, 
its  discovery  of  the  New  World  had 
given  a  vent  to  the  most  romantic  spirit 
of  adventure,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
ferocious  cupidity;  while  the  magnifi- 
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cent  extent  of  its  dominion  filled  it 
with  unbounded  audacity  and  pride. 
Every  incident  in  the  events  of  the 
time  conspired  to  raise  in  the  mind  of 
the  Spaniard  the  dangerous  conscious- 
ness of  his  greatness.  Master  of  half 
of  Europe,  and  of  nearly  all  America, 
with  possessions  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and 
among  the  rich  Spice  Islands  of  the  In- 
dian seas,  the  favorite  of  the  Holy 
Pontiff,  himself  the  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
and-  the  spiritual  guide  of  a  hundred 
million  souls,  he  seemed  to  hold  the 
keyi  to  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  to 
all  the  glorious  rewards  of  Heaven. 
He  was  the  lord  of  man,  and  the  man 
of  the  Lord ;  he  had  fused  the  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  into  a 
single  more  powerful  lungdom  ;  he  had 
drivein  the  Saracen  firom  Europe  in  the 
midst  of  a  sanguinary  resistance;  he 
had  been  victorious  over  France;  he 
had  ravaged  Italy  ;  he  had  dared  to 
beard  the  pope,  and  he  had  despoiled 
a  new  continent  of  its  wealth.  His 
statesmen  were  the  ablest  that  had  ap- 
peared since  the  most  flourishing  days 
of  Greece,  and  his  soldiers  the  bravest 
that  had  appeared  since  the  most  flour- 
ishing days  of  Rome.  His  soldiers,  in- 
deed, were  brave  with  more  than  Roman 
bravery ;  for,  to  the  animal  courage  and 
national  ambition  of  the  Roman,  they 
added  the  romantic  valor  of  chivalry 
and  the  impulsive  zeal  as  well  as  the 
stoical  endurance  of  religion.  It  was 
not  surprising,  then,  that  tlie  Spaniard 
should  pride  nimself  on  his  superiority 
among  the  nations  ;  yet,  more  than  the 
triumph  of  liis  arms,  and  more  than  the 
seductions  of  his  policy,  he  valued  the 
steadfastness  which  had  distinguished 
his  faith,  and  rendered  him  its  elected 
champion.  At  a  time  when  the  people 
everywhere  were  falling  away  from  uie 
ancient  church,  like  leaves  from  a  smit- 
ten tree  —  when  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  France,  Sweden,  and  Swit- 
zerland, were  stirred  to  their  depths  by 
religious  schism,  and  even  Italy  was 
retained  in  the  fold  of  the  faithful  only 
by  the  profound  craft  of  a  milder  and 
more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of 
Rome — the  Spaniard  remained  unaf- 
fected. The  result  of  the  agitation,  so 
for  as  man  could  see,  had  been  to  in- 
duce him  to  draw  tighter  the  bonds  of 
intolerance,  and  to  heap  fresh  fuel  upon 
the  fires  of  the  inquisition.  **  Times 
of  refreshinff,"  as  Macaulay  says, 
**came  to  afl  neighboring  countries; 
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bat  one  people  alone  remained,  like  the 
fleece  of  the  Hebrew  warrior,  dry  in 
the  midst  of  that  benignant  and  fertil- 
izing dew.  Among  the  men  of  the  six- 
teenth oentnrj,  the  Spaniard  was  the 
man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  of  a 
itill  darker  period — delighted  to  behold 
an  anto  da  f6,  or  ready  to  volunteer  on 
a  cmsade." 

It  was  the  mistake  of  Philip  II., 
when  he  came  to  reign  over  these  two 
peoples,  more  remote  from  each  other 
m  their  spiritual  affinities  than  in  their 
local  positions,  to  suppose  that  he  could 
transfer  the  institutions  of  the  one  to 
the  soil  of  the  other,  and  change,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  the  inwrought  results 
of  centuries.  Receiving  the  Provinces 
at  the  moment  of  their  highest  bloom, 
when  they  contained  more  floarishing 
towns  than  there  were  days  in  the  year, 
when  the  revenues  exacted  from  them 
were  more  copious  than  all  the  mines 
of  South  Amenca,  when  the  temper  of 
the  people,  made  moderate  by  plenty 
and  content,  was  remarkably  placable, 
there  was  nothing  easier  for  him  than 
to  have  retained  their  allegiance  and 
support.  He  had  only,  like  a  wise  states- 
man, to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  in- 
evitable exigencies  of  the  situation.  But 
Philip  was  not  a  statesman.  A  Span- 
iard of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  worst 
traits  of  his  nation,  aggravated  by  the 
gloomy,  monkish  education  he  had  re- 
ceived, dark,  revengeful,  and  supersti- 
tioos,  without  one  generous  sentiment, 
or  a  single  noble  ambition,  he  had  con- 
ceived an  ideal  of  government  better 
fitted  to  the  satraps  or  an  oriental  tyrant 
than  to  the  courtof  a  Christian  monarch. 
His  father,  Charles  V.,  though  scarce- 
ly less  a  despot  in  action  than  he,  was 
a  despot  who  had  tempered  his  rule  by 
seemme  friendly  concesi^ions,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  perception  <»f  his  wrongs 
amid  the  blaze  of  his  brilliant  exploits. 
Bom  among  the  Flemings,  he  had  sur- 
rounded his  person  with  Flemings ;  and 
the  Flemings  received  some  of  the  re- 
flected lustre  of  his  glory.  He  was  ar- 
bitrary, but  arbitrary  from  policy,  and 
not,  as  Philip  was,  from  preference. 
Narrowness,  bigotry,  and  hatred  were 
the  inborn  qualities  of  the  son,  who  had 
achieved  no  great  deeds  to  awaken  ad- 
miration, and  who  exhibited  no  tender- 
ness to  conciliate  love.  Distrusted  and 
disliked  by  his  northern  subjects,  from 
the  very  hour  when,  a  young  man,  he 
had  shown  himself  reserved  and  hau^ty 


amid  the  raiial  festivities  of  the  cele- 
brated alraication,  be  returned  their 
aversion  with  a  double  venom.  He 
never  comprehended  the  sturdy  citizea 
independence  of  those  prosperous  burgh- 
ers ;  he  never  sympatnzied  in  their  pur- 
suits, nor  admired  their  lowly  citizen- 
like  virtues ;  he  was  impatient  of  their 
traditional  privileges;  he  was  piqued 
by  their  boasts  of  medom ;  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  those  among  their  nobles  whom 
he  did  not  despise,  and  he  scorned  their 
seeming  feebleness.  Had  they  never 
arousea  his  deep  religious  enmities, 
they  would  not  have  been  his  favorites; 
but  when  they  gave  an  ea^r  entrance  to 
the  Reformation,  when,  in  the  natuiBl 
over-action  of  a  new  movement  which 
had  been  long  suppressed,  their  rabble 
broke  the  images  of  his  saints,  and 
scattered  the  sacred  relics  of  his  sanc- 
tuary, they  were,  firom  that  instant, 
doomed  to  an  unheard  of  vengeance. 
They  were  doomed,  however,  not  in  a 
frenzy  of  exasperation,  not  in  the  heat 
of  outraged  prejudices  nor  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  unreasoning  resentment,  but 
with  slow,  cold,  calculating,  subtle,  and 
implacable  malignity.  For  with  him 
the  name  of  heretic  was  the  synonym  of 
miscreant,  wretch,  criminal,  outcast, 
and  of  whatever  else  is  odious  to  man, 
and  abandoned  of  Grod.  The  inhuman 
theolocy  of  the  time  he  sincerely  believ- 
ed, and  he  was  prepared  to  enforce  its 
remorseless  sanctions  with  all  the  cowled 
treacheries  of  the  inquisition,  and  all  the 
overbearing  energies  of  the  first  of  states. 
Active  in  brain,  but  inactive  in  body,  his 
movements  were  wily,  rather  than  im- 
petuous, though  he  always  contrived 
that  they  should  be  fatal.  If  he  hasten- 
ed his  purposes,  it  was  only  to  antici- 
pate the  chances  of  possible  escape ;  and 
when  he  tarried  in  them,  it  was  only  to 
render  the  means  more  sure,  and  the 
execution  final.  Thus,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  memoirs  without  thinking 
of  him,  as  he  sat  amid  the  schemes  of 
his  far-reaching  empire,  as  of  some  sul- 
len and  £;igantio  spider  in  the  midst 
of  his  web,  entrapping  his  poor  victims 
on  every  hand,  and  darting  forth  onlr 
when  their  strug^es  threaten  to  breac 
through  the  infernal  meshes. 

The  agents  whom  Philip  selected,  for 
the  execution  of  his  vengeance  upon  the 
offending  Netherlands,  were  the  fit  im- 
plements of  his  double  nature,  as  a 
churchman  and  a  king.  They  were  first 
the  Cardinal  Granvifle,  and  afterwards 
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the  Duke  of  Alva— the  one  as  snhtle  an 
ecclesiastic  as  ever  concealed  the  fii'es 
of  hell  beneath  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and 
the  other  as  inflexible  a  soldier  as  ever 
stalked  through  rivers  of  blood  to  do  a 
master's  wilL  Granville,  whose  real 
name  was  Anthony  Peronet,  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  and  had  taken  his 
first  lessons  in  state-craft  nnder  Charles 
v.,  as  his  deputy  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  had  served  the  Emperor,  also,  in  sub- 
sequent negotiations,  and  had  had  the 
adroitness  to  get  himself  retained  in  the 
service  of  the  son.  Secretary  to  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  the  nominal  regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  speedily  made 
himself  the  real  regent.  To  a  mind  of 
rare  penetration  and  comprehensiveness, 
he  united  great  learning,  great  diligence, 
ereat  patience,  and  the  most  remarkable 
lacility  in  devising .  and  unraveling  of 
plots.  He  was  always  at  his  post  and 
always  prepared  for  the  event.  Penetrat- 
ing to  ine  depths  of  his  master's  mind, 
he  apprehended  his  wishes  almost  be- 
fore they  were  formed,  and  he  carried 
them  into  effect  with  a  graceful  audacity, 
which  flattered  the  imperial  self-love, 
without  surprising  its  vanity.  Devoted 
to  the  throne,  more  even  than  to  the 
church,  fertile  in  expedients,  indefati- 
gable in  labor,  and  of  polished  and  insinu- 
ating manners,  he  grew  the  indispensable 
confidant  of  Philip.  But  he  was  more 
successful  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
his  sovereign,  than  he  was  in  appeasing 
the  discontents  of  hb  subjects.  AU 
the  acts  of  the  government  bem^  charged 
to  him,  he  became  an  intolerable  offense 
to-  the  nobles  as  well  as  to  the  people  ; 
and,  af<ter  much  delay,  and  with  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but 
not  until  he  had  sowed  the  seeds  ot  irre- 
concilable divisions,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  the  storm  which  they 
raised  against  him.  As  a  foreigner,  his 
official  existence  there  was  a  violation 
of  the  ancient  constitution .  S  arrounding 
himself  with  foreigners,  he  had  repulsed 
the  entire  body  of  the  native  aristoc- 
racy ;  retaining  an  extraordmary  force 
of  Spanish  troops  in  the  country,  he 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  repeated 
misconduct ;  quartering  a  multitude  of 
new  bishops  on  the  dioceses,  he  had 
offended  religious  prejudices  and  in- 
creased the  taxes ;  and,  favoring  secretly 
the  processes  of  the  inquisition,  he  had 
alarmed  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the 
the  people,  through  whom  the  very  name 
of  that  tribunal  sent  a  thrill  horror. 


But  Philip  had  dallied  and  equivoca- 
ted in  regard  to  his  removal,  until  the 
discontents  had  spread  through  all  class- 
es of  the  nobility,  and  down  amonff  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  populace.  A  time- 
lier intervention  might  have  relieved  the 
state  of  affsiirs;  but,  on  the  recall  of 
Granville,  matters  had  gone  so  far  that 
the  slight  concessions  announced  but 
whetted  the  rage  for  more,  and  there  re- 
mained no  alternative  for  PhUip,  but  to 
yield  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
damaged  his  supremacy,  or  to  settle  the 
difficulties  at  once,  with  the  iron  hand. 
True  to  his  nature,  he  made  choice  of 
a  governor,  to  supersede  the  feeble  and 
trembling  Margaret,  whose  selection, 
apart  from  the  enormous  power  with 
which  he  was  invested,  would  nave  shown 
to  which  side  of  this  alternative  he  in- 
clined. The  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
into  the  Netherlands,  after  a  pompous 
prelimmary  parade,  and  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men.  A  person  better 
adapted  to  the  execution  of  Philip's  de- 
signs did  not  then  exist  He  was  the 
foremost  warrior  of  Europe,  who  had 
triumphed  on  every  field  out  one ;  and 
as  distinguished  for  the  asperity  of  his 
manners  as  he  was  for  the  intrepidity 
of  his  valor.  '*As  a  man,"  says  Mr. 
Motley,  somewhat  naively,  "  his  charac- 
ter was  simple.  He  did  not  combine  a 
great  variety  of  vices,  but  those  which 
he  had  were  colossal,  and  he  possessed 
no  virtues.  He  was  neither  lustful  nor 
intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulogists 
admitted  his  enormous  avarice,  while  the 
world  has  ap^reed  that  such  an  amount 
of  stealth  and  ferocity,  of  patient  vindic- 
tiveness  and  universal  bloodthirstiness, 
were  never  found  in  a  savage  beast  of 
the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human 
bosom." 

Inexperienced  as  a  statesman,  and' 
without  talent,  save  in  his  profession, 
this  soulless,  cast-iron  man  was  master 
of  the  methods  of  the  soldier,  which  move 
**  straightforward,  like  a  cannon-ball," 
to  their  ends,  and  he  joined  to  them  the 
craftier  methods  of  the  inquisition.  His 
administration,  beginning  with  the  Ju- 
das-like betrayal  of  Counts  Egmout  and 
Horn,  followed  by  theur  worse  than  Pi- 
late-like trial  and  execution — murders 
almost  unparalleled,  for  the  pathetic  in- 
terest which  clings  to  the  victims,  and  for 
the  reckless  atrocity  in  the  perpetrators 
— ^was  marked  throughout  by  every  vice 
that  may  proclaim  a  tyranny.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley has  summed  up  the  results  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  terrific,  but  not  exaggerated  pas- 
sage: 

*'  As  an  admmistrator  of  the  civil  and  jodicial 
affairs  of  the  oountr^,  Alva  at  once  reoaoed  its 
iBstitations  to  a  fhfffatfal  BimpUcitr.  In  the 
place  of  the  ancient  lawt  of  which  the  Nether* 
landi  were  so  proud,  he  substituted  the  Blood- 
Ck>anoil.  This  tribunal  was  even  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  Inquisition.  Never  was  a  sim- 
pler apparatos  for  tyranny  devised  than  this 
great  labor-saving  nuushine.  Never  was  so 
great  a  quantity  of  murder  and  robbery  achiev- 
ed with  such  dispatch  and  re^larity.  Senten- 
ces, executions  and  confiscations,  to  an  incredi- 
ble extent,  were  turned  out  daily  with  appallii^ 
precision.  For  this  invention,  Alva  alone  is 
responsible.  The  tribunal  and  its  counselors 
were  the  work  and  the  creatures  of  his  hand, 
and  faithfully  did  they  accomplish  the  dark 
purpose  of  their  existence.  Nor  can  it  be  urged, 
m  extenuation  of  the  (Governor's  crimes,  that  he 
was  but  the  blind  and  fanatically  loval  slave  of 
his  sovereign.  A  noble  nature  could  not  have 
contaminated  itself  with  snch  slaughter-house 
work,  but  might  have  sought  to  mitigate  the 
royal  policy  without  forswearing  allegiance.  A 
nature  lees  rigid  than  iron  would  at  least  have 
manifested  oompunction,  as  it  found  itself  con- 
rerted  into  a  fleshless  instrument  of  •massacre. 
More  decided  than  his  master,  however,  he 
seemed,  by  his  promptness,  to  rebuke  the  dila- 
tory genius  of  Philip.  The  king  seemed,  at 
times,  to  loiter  over  nis  work,  teajsing  and  tan- 
talizing his  appetite  for  vengeance,  before  it 
should  be  gratified.  Alva,  rapid  and  brutal, 
scorned  sudi  epicureanism.  He  strode  with 
gigantic  steps  over  haughty  statutes  and  popu- 
Jmt  constitutions ;  crushing  alike  the  magnates 
who  claimed  a  bench  of  monarohs  for  their  inrv, 
and  the  ignoble  artisans  who  could  appeafonly 
to  the  laws  of  their  land.  From  the  pompous 
and  theatrical  scaffolds  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
to  the  nineteen  halters  prepared  by  Master 
Karl,  to  hang  up  the  chief  bakers  and  brewers 
of  Brussels  on  their  own  thresholds — from  the 
beheading  of  the  twenty  nobles  on  the  Horse- 
market,  in  the  opening  of  the  Governor's  ca- 
reer, to  the  roasting  alive  of  Uitenhoove  at  its 
close — from  the  block  on  which  fell  the  honored 
head  of  Anthony  Straalen,to  the  obscure  chair 
In  which  the  ancient  gentlewoman  of  Amster- 
dam suffered  death  for  an  act  of  vicarious  mercy 
^-from  one  year's  end  to  another's — from  the 
most  signal  to  the  most  squalid  scenes  of  sacri- 
fice, the  eye  and  hand  of^  the  great  master  di- 
HMited,  without  weariness,  the  task  imposed  by 
the  sovereign. 

'*  No  douDt  the  work  of  almost  indiscriminate 
massacre  bad  been  duly  mapped  out  N6t  often 
in  history  has  a  governor  arrived  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  province  where  the  whole  popu- 
lation, three  millions  strong,  had  been  formeuly 
sentenced  to  death.  As  time  wore  on,  how- 
ever, he  even  surpassed  the  bloody  instructions 
which  he  had  received.  He  waived  aside  the 
reoommondationp  of  the  Blood-Council  to  mer- 
ov;  he  dissuaded  the  monarch  from  attempting 
the  path  of  clemency,  which,  for  secret  reasons, 
Philip  was  inclined  at  one  period  to  attempt 
The  Governor  had,  as  he  assured  the  King, 
becoi  using  gentleness  in  vain,  and  he  was  now 
determined  to  try  what  a  little  wholeeome  se- 
verity could  effect  These  words  were  written 
immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Harlem. 

'*  With  all  the  bloodshed  at  Mons,  and  Naar- 
den,  and  Mechlin,  and  by  the  Council  of  Tu- 


mults, dailv,  for  six  years  long,  still  crying  from 
the  ground,  be  taxed  himself  with  a  misplaced 
and  foolish  tenderness  to  the  people.  He  as- 
sured the  King  that  when  Alkmaar  should  be 
taken,  be  would  not  spare  a '  living  soul  among 
its  whole  population ;  and,  as  his  parting  ad- 
vice, he  recommended  that  every  city  in  the 
Netherlands  should  be  burned  to  the  ground, 
except  a  few  which  could  be  occupied  perma- 
nently by  the  royal  troops.  On  the  whole,  so 
finished  a  picture  of  a  perfect  and  absolute 
tyranny  has  rarely  been  presented  to  mankind 
by  history,  as  in  Alva's  administration  of  the 
Netherlands. 

"  The  tens  of  thousands  in  those  miserable 
provinces  who  fell  victims  to  the  gallows,  the 
sword,  the  stake,  the  living  grave,  or  to  hving 
banishment,  have  never  been  counted;  for 
those  statistics  of  barbarity  are  often  effaood 
from  human  record.  Enough,  however,  is 
known^  and  enou^  has  been  recited  in  the 
preceding  pages.  No  mode  in  which  human 
beings  have  ever  caused  their  feUow-ereatnres 
to  suffer,  was  omitted  from  dailv  practice.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  nobles 
and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,  hospital  pa- 
tients, lunatics,  dead  bodies,  all  were  indis- 
criminately made  to  furnish  food  for  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake.  Men  were  tortured,  beheaded, 
hanged  by  the  neck  and  by  the  le^,  bumea 
before  slow  firee,  pinched  to  death  withTred  hot 
tongs,  broken  upon  the  wheel,  starved,  and 
flawed  alive.  Their  skins  stripped  from  the 
living  body,  were  stretched  upon  drums,  to  be 
beaten  in  the  march  of  their  brethren  to  the 
gallows.  The  bodies  of  many  who  had  died  a 
natural  death  were  exhumed,  and  their  fester- 
ing remains  hanged  upon  the  gibbet,  on  pretext 
that  they  had  di^  without  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, but  in  reality  that  their  property  might 
become  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  treasury. 
Marriages  of  long  standing  were  dissolved  by 
order  of  government,  that  rich  heiresses  might 
be  marri^  against  their  will  to  foreigners  whom 
they  abhorr^.  Women  and  children  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime  of  assisting  their  fugitive 
husbands  and  parents  with  a  penny  in  their 
utmost  need,  and  even  for  consoling  them  with 
a  letter  in  their  exile.  Such  was  the  regnlsr 
course  of  affairs  as  administered  by  the  Blood- 
CounciL  The  additional  barbarities  committed 
amid  the  sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and 
starving  cities  are  almost  bevond  belief;  un- 
born infants  wore  torn  fh)m  the  living  bodies 
of  their  mothers;  women  and  children  were 
violated  by  thousands ;  and  whole  populations 
burned  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in 
every  mode  which  cruelty,  in  its  wanton  inge- 
nuity, could  devbe." 

While  we  shudder  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  character,  and  are  op- 
pressed with  fears  lest  his  ruthless  per- 
secution should  extinguish  the  innocent 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  we  are  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  another 
personage,  of  Wimam  Prince  of  Oran^^, 
who,  emerging  brightly  from  the  earber 
scenes  of  these  gloomy  troubles,  grows 
more  luminous  and  beautiful,  as  the 
darkness  thickens,  and  disasters  accu- 
mulate. The  heir  of  a  noble  house, 
opulent  and  sumptuous,  but  refined  and 
accomplbhed  in  all  the  humanities  of 
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tiie  time,  he  comes  before  us,  first  as  the 
favorite  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  whose 
hands  rested  upon  his  shoulder  in  that 
imperial  display  at  Brussels,  when,  like 
Diocletian,  he  relinquished  the  glories 
of  the  crown.  We  find  him  next  among 
the  band  of  stately  nobles  encompassing 
the  throne  of  Margaret,  who  sought  to 
mollify  the  harsher  edicts  of  the  King, 
and  to  guide  her  government  aright.  A 
calm,  observant,  indomitable  spirit — 
plastic  enough  to  assume  the  impressions 
of  the  moment,  but  never  so  weak  as  to 
sink  imder  them — friendly,  social,  ambi- 
tious, but  self-centred  and  equal  to  any 
destiny,  '*  no  overgrowths  of  complexion 
breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of 
reason,"  William  was  finally  recog- 
cognized  by  all  parties,  as  the  master  of 
the  epoch — by  his  friends,  who  put  un* 
limited  trust  in  him,  and  by  his  enemies, 
who  felt  towards  him  a  no  less  unlimited 
fear.  "He  was  born,"  as  Schiller  says,  **to 
command  the  respect  and  to  win  the 
hearts  of  men.*'  Less  enthusiastic  and 
wiser  than  either  Effmont  or  Horn,  he 
avoided  the  complicities  into  which  they 
fell,  while  his  self-respect  restrained  him 
from  the  orgies  of  Brederode,  and  his 
early  religious  indifference  from  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  sectaries.  But  though  he  did 
not  mingle  in  the  turbulent  assemblages 
of  the  preachers,  nor  echo  the  wild  war- 
cries  of  the  Gueux,  he  did  not  less  keen- 
ly feel  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  nor 
less  energetically  resist  the  wrongs  of 
her  oppressors.  By  singular  reticence 
of  temper,  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Polo- 
nius's  advice,  allowed  **  his  thought  no 
tongue,  nor  any  unproportioned  thought 
his  act,**  he  kept  aloof  from  the  popu- 
lar ferments,  and  yet  was  of  too  impress- 
ible and  generous  a  nature  to  feel  aloof 
from  the  popular  afflictions.  With  the 
unerring  instinct  of  the  heart,  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  felt  him  to  be  their 
friend.  They  saw  how  his  interest  and 
earnestness  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
how  his  piety  awoke  and  gi'ew  as  the 
woes  endured  before  him  began  to  deep- 
en and  to  touch  his  profounder  sensi- 
bilities. Thus,  his  moderation  at  the 
outset  had  the  double  consequence  of 
gaining  him  a  universal  confidence,  and 
of  preparing  him,  while  others  retired 
from  the  combat  exhausted  and  broken, 
to  enter  it  as  if  afresh.  He  protested 
and  appealed,  so  lon^  as  protests  and 
apeals  appeared  to  be  available;  bat 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  hopr  for  these 
was  past,  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw 


away  the  scabbard.  His  rank,  his 
fortune,  his  eloquence,  his  industry, 
his  genius,  his  religion,  all  that  he 
had,  and  all  that  he  was,  were  then 
given  to  the  cause  with  a  cheerful  and 
imfiagging  alacrity.  The  man  to  whom 
Philip,  had  he  been  a  wise  and  good 
kin?,  as  he  was  a  bad  and  foolish  one, 
would  have  committed  the  ffovemment 
of  his  provinces,  was  now  become  his 
open  enemy.  The  man,  whom  he  could 
not  bribe,  nor  entrap,  nor  quell,  was 
now,  by  the  simple  force  of  principles, 
the  most  formidable  foe  which  his  mon- 
archy had  yet  encountered. 

It  was,  however,  a  long  and  weary 
way  that  Orange  had  to  tread  before 
the  world  was  destined  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  patriotism  and  virtue— a  way  all 
saturated  in  blood,  encompassed  with 
difficulties,  broken  by  vicissitudes,  and 
ending  at  last  in  his  own  death.  The 
imagination  looks  almost  in  vain  through 
history  for  a  sadder  yet  nobler  figure 
than  tiat  which  William  presented  dur- 
ing the  forlomer  periods  of  his  under- 
taking, when  this  mate  of  emperors, 
this  splendid  and  wealthy  noble,  accus- 
tomed to  the  shows  of  rank  and  the 
solaces  of  friendship,  having  sacrificed 
his  fortune,  and  abandoned  his  home, 
was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and  wan- 
dered alone,  almost  penniless,  an  oat- 
cast  among  forei^  nations,  eagerly 
soliciting  aid  for  nis  country,  and,  by 
superhuman  efforts,  striving  to  organize 
an  army.  As  we  follow  his  painful 
career  at  that  crisis,  we  think  involun- 
tarily of  that  noble  exile  of  our  day, 
who  now  weeps,  deserted  in  the  streets 
of  London,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
own  dear  Hungary,  and  the  pitiless 
revulsions  of  time.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  William's  position,  unlike  that 
of  Kossuth,  was,  that  he  stood  almost 
entirely  alone.  Arrayed  against  the 
mightiest  monarchy  of  the  earth,  there 
were  few  who  dared  to  sympathize 
openly  in  his  struggles,  and  none  to 
comprehend  his  designs.  The  reluctant 
allies,  whom  he  gained  by  his  persua- 
sions, fled  like  sheep  on  the  first  reverses. 
The  soldiers,  whom  he  raised  by  prom- 
ises, were  mercenaries,  and  when  the 
time  came,  he  possessed  no  money  to 
meet  their  demands.  The  patriots,  who 
acted  with  him,  were  headstrong,  vio- 
lent, and  impatient  of  control;  and,  ani- 
mated often  by  the  spirit  of  the  free- 
booter, rather  than  by  his  own  wise  and 
disinterested  love  of  justice,  imitated  the 
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exoesaes  wnioh  had  made  the  Spaniard 
hideous.  Hia  most  efficient  helpers,  the 
adherents  of  the  new  religion,  were  the 
bitter  partisans  of  sect,  and  not,  like 
him,  the  champions  of  universal  toler- 
ance. Time  and  time  again  was  he  be- 
trayed hy  the  dissensions  of  Calvinist 
ana  Lutheran;  and,  time  and  time  again, 
when  his  prospects  were  at  the  highest, 
when  fortune  seemed  to  be  about  to  float 
him,  on  the  waves  of  success,  to  the 
fullest  fruition  of  his  hopes,  some  rash- 
ness of  a  leader,  or  some  instability  of 
the  rabble,  who  were  his  troops,  would 
plunge  him  into  the  abysses  of  helpless- 
ness and  despair. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  all  through 
these  most  desperate  miscarriages  and 
defeats— -even  after  that  most  gigantic 
treachery  which  history  records,  when 
the  king  of  France,  having  lured  him 
on  by  promises  of  assistance  aeainst  the 
Catholics,  consummated  his  plan  on  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  blood 
of  thirty  thousand  of  his  Huguenot  sub- 
jects— how  much  his  soul  retained  its 
elasticity,  its  courage,  and  its  confi- 
dence. In  his  hours  of  deepest  distress, 
he  did  not  wholly  despond;  looking 
ealmly  to  the  issue  of  things,  he  esti- 
mated their  transient  chane^  rightly ; 
and  while  the  vast  fabric  of  his  enter- 
prises was  tumbling  in  ruins  around 
tiim,  and  carrying  with  it,  to  the  eyes 
of  others,  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
he  discerned  the  end,  trusted  in  the  vi- 
taHhr  of  his  cause,  and  clung  to  his  faith 
in  God.  In  this  far-seeing  firmness, 
this  immovable  constancy  of  purpose, 
this  invincible  superiority  to  the  smaller 
as  well  as  larger  persecutions  of  fate, 
he  stood  a  type  of  our  own  Washington, 
who  was  never  so  great  and  triumphant 
as  in  those  dark  hours  when  others 
would  have  been  baffled  and  overcast. 
Joined  to  this  equanimity  in  adverse 
circumstances  was  a  rare  and  fertile 
power  of  combination,  by  which  ho  ex- 
tracted success  out  of  fmure.  It  is  re- 
markable, among  the  many  skirmishes, 
battles,  and  sieges,  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Netherlanders,  how  inva- 
riably the  former,  owing  to  their  supe- 
riority in  every  point  of  discipline  and 
effectiveness,  were  the  victors,  and  yet 
how  little  they  gained  by  it.  Scarcely 
had  their  echoes  of  triumph  died  away, 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  meet 
some  new  conjuncture,  whicn  the  Prince 
had  arrayed,  seemingly  more  formid- 
able than    that  which    they  had  just 


diimersed.  In  political  intrigue  as  ia 
military  movements,  he  evinced  this 
same  marvelous  command  of  untoward 
events.  When  the  romantic  Don  JohiH 
the  brilliant  hero  of  Lepanto,  was  sent 
to  the  Low  Countries,  to  recover  by 
smiles  what  Alva  had  lost  by  the  ax  and 
the  sword,  notlmur  could  have  be&n 
more  promising  uian  the  prospects 
opened  to  him,  by  his  gay  feastings  of 
the  men  and  his  valiant  flatteries  of  the 
women.  He  had  only  to  win  die  som- 
bre William,  to  render  the  nation  all  his 
own.  He  made  the  attempt ;  he  cajoled, 
he  coaxed,  he  wheedled,  he  presented 
the  most  gorgeous  pictures  to  the  ambi- 
tion and  selfishness  of  the  Prince,  and 
in  a  little  while  found  himself  hemmed 
in  on  every  side,  deprived  of  his  armies, 
abhorred  by  the  nation,  and  as  heartily 
sick  of  the  Netherlands  and  William 
as  ever  a  man  was  of  a  bad  bargain. 
Again,  when  the  Catholic  nobles,  jealous 
of  the  power  of  the  Prince,  invited  the 
Archduke  Matthias  of  Austria  to  como 
over  and  help  them,  the  silent  William 
consented:  Matthias  was  made  the 
Governor  General,  and  William  his 
Lieutenant ;  but  it  was  soon  remarked 
by  everybody,  that  William  was  the 
real  ruler,  and  Matthias  only  his  secre- 
tary. In  order  to  retrieve  this  false 
move,  the  nobles  then  invited  over  the 
French  Duke  of  Alen9on,  to  which 
William  also  consented,  and  when  he 
came,  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  barren 
honors  by  which  Orange  neutralized  his 

Eowers  of  mischief,  without  turning 
im  into  an  enemy.  In  fact,  as  a  poli- 
tician, William  had  no  equal  in  that  day, 
and  had  he  possessed  but  half  the  force 
of  his  enemies,  or  had  the  people  for 
whoso  weal  he  labored  been  united,  he 
might  have  easily  attained  a  complete 
and  final  success.  But  the  materials 
with  which  he  wrought  were  of  the  most 
perverse  and  refractory  kind,  and  the 
£^ood  which  might  have  been  achieved 
m  five  years,  was  spread  over  a  lifetime. 
We  share  with  Mr.  Motley  his  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  William ;  we 
regard  him  as  both  a  good  and  great 
man ;  in  liberality  and  justice  of  senti- 
ment he  was  far  m  advance  of  his  ago ; 
his  ability  in  the  management  of  affairs 
was  amazing ;  and  he  was  rightly  called 
the  Father  of  the  People  :  but  we  think 
that  he  sometimes  carried  his  policy  of 
reserve  to  the  point  of  dissimulation. 
He  clung  to  the  illusion  of  royalty  long 
after  an  abWdonment  of  it  would  have 
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been  justified.  He  deliberated  wben  be 
ought  to  haye  struck,  and  be  finessed 
wben  be  sbould  baye  taken  the  trick. 
We  are  aware  of  the  sinister  and  tor- 
tuous policy  with  which  he  bad  to  con- 
tend, and  how  difficult  it  is  at  this  day 
to  estimate  justly  the  complex  and 
counteracting  influences  of  such  remote 
events;  but  we  do  feel,  while  reading 
the  history  of  bis  life,  under  all  the 
prepossessions  excited  by  Mr.  Motley's 
nignlv-colored  narrative,  that  a  more 
impulsive  quality  of  mind  would  have 
assisted  his  efforts,  and  raised  him  to  a 
loftier  niche  of  greatness.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  on  this  account,  to 
deny  bis  exalted  merits  as  a  statesman. 
Through  prodigious  difficulties,  and  by 
unexampled  sacrifices,  he  accomplished 
the  emancipation  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
glorious  national  structure.  At  a  time 
wben  the  provinc€>s  of  North  America 
were  yet  unknown,  a  half  century  before 
the  Puritans  had  landed  at  Plymouth, 
while  Frobisber  was  making  his  second 
voyage,  and  Gilbert  and  I^eigb  were 
only  beginning  to  colonize  the  new 
world,  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  our  own,  had  **  bequeathed  to 
the  world  of  thought  the  great  idea  of 
the  toleration  of  vSl  opinions,  and,  to  the 
world  of  action,  the  prolific  principle  of 
federal  union."  It  is  the  eternal  honor 
of  Holland,  and  of  those  by  whom  her 
redemption  was  procured,  that  she  was 
the  first  among  the  modern  nations  to 
exemplify  in  practice  a  Christian  state. 
The  story  of  the  battles  and  suffer- 
iiigs*  by  which  these  events  were  brought 
about,  is  told  by  Mr.  Motley  with  re- 
markable animation  and  skill.  Availing 
himself  of  all  the  original  authorities  to 
be  found  in  the  various  archives  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  be  has  constructed 
a  narrative  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. He  paints  the  confused  scenes  of 
the  period  he  has  chosen  to  describe — 
its  great  and  little  passions,  its  wonder- 
ful adventures,  its  atrocious  and  its  noble 
men,  its  terrible  sieges  and  picturesque 
festivals,  bridals  in  the  midst  of  massa- 
cres, its  fights  upon  the  sea  and  under 
the  sea,  its  torture-fires'  and  blood- 
baths — in  vivid  colors,  with  a  bold,  free 
band,  and  yet  with  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  effect  Whatever  was  dramatic 
in  uiose  fierce  conflicts  of  a  whole  social 
life,  he  has  seized ;  whatever  is  peculiar 
or  striking  in  character,  he  has  pene- 
trated ;  whatever  is  significant  of  time 


or  place,  be  appropriates :  while  be  has 
never  forgotten  the  great  purpose  of 
history,  which  is,  the  illustration  of  moral 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page 
of  his  book,  without  feeling  that  his 
mind  is  one  of  unusual  vigor,  and  that 
bis  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  We 
gratefully  welcome  him,  therefore,  to 
the  number  of  our  successful  histori- 
ans. 

Let  us  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  bis 
work  is  disfigured  bv  certain  defects, 
which  it  would  be  weU  to  correct  in  sub- 
sequent editions.  The  style  is  ambiti- 
ously rhetorical,  in  many  places,  and 
throughout  needs  simplicity.  The  head- 
ings of  the  chapters  are  often  offensively 
undignified  and  colloquial.  His  irony, 
too,  sometimes  degenerates  into  mere 
sneering,  and  his  attempts  at  humor  are 
now  ana  then  out  of  place.  As  a  whole, 
the  narrative  is  too  diffuse.  A  great 
many  needless  episodes  are  introduced, 
and  detwls  are  given  of  unimportant 
incidents;  nor  does  Mr.  Motley  always 
preserve  the  impartiality  of  the  historian. 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  certain  cases,  in  which  be 
should  have  delivered  their  sentence. 
There  were  occasions,  in  the  course  of 
their  struggle,  when  they  conducted 
themselves  with  extreme  meanness,  as 
well  as  atrocity,  and  which  sadly  mar 
the  effect  of  tne  heroic  picture  which 
Mr.  Motley  seems  anxious  to  present. 
These  he  passes  over  rather  hurriedly, 
although  be  omits  no  opportunity  which 
is  furmshed  him  for  censuring  the  Span- 
iards. In  a  few  historical  allusions, 
also,  not  falling  directly  within  bis 
course,  we  notice  that  he  i^  inaccurate. 
He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  Thomas 
Muncer,  as  a  leader  of  the  anabaptists, 
and  denounces  by  implication  his  per- 
sonal character.  Now  Munzer  (which 
is  the  real  name)  was  a  leader  of  the 
peasants,  during  the  peasants'  war  in 
Germany ;  was  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  anabaptists — who  came  on  the 
scene  ten  years  later  than  he — and  was 
a  man  of  lofty  religious  character.  The 
least  agreeable  part  of  these  volumes  is 
the  historic  introduction,  which  smacks 
somewhat  of  the  stilted  style  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  worst  model,  perbapsy 
both  grammatically  and  rhetorically, 
that  a  young  writer  could  adopt. 
Yet  these  are  trivial  blemishes  in  a 
work  of  indisputable  merit,  which,  in 
spite  of  them,  absorbs  the  reader's  at- 
tention ftom  the  preface  to  the  close. 
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PART  IV.—THE    PINNACLE  OF  PENTELICUS. 


TITE  were  a  loog  while  at  the  Piraeus, 
* »  where  I  passed  the  life  of  a  parch- 
ed chestnut,  daring  the  parch ui^ ;  for 
such  a  boiling  pool  of  water,  held  in  a 
basin  of  sun -roasted  marble,  does  not 
exist  anywhere. 

One  salamanderish,  red-hot  morning, 
while  turning  our  parched  eye-balls  to- 
wards the  high  mountains  around,  we 
resolved  to  shake  oflf  our  lassitude  and 
seek  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  on  the 
oool,  tall  peak  of  Pentelicus, 

We  left  the  seething,  smoking  frigate, 
her  black  wales  throwing  off  an  atmos- 
phere of  lambent  heat,  and  landed  at  the 
port.  There  we  hallooed  our  obliging 
friend  Black  to  his  balcony,  fresh  from 
his  mid-day  siesta,  and  succeeded  in 
dragooning  him  into  a  spare  seat  in  a 
carriage  which  we  had  chartered  for  the 
occasion. 

Now  our  friend  Black  is  not  only  the 
husband  of  the  ori^nal  maid  of  Athens, 
bless  her  good  amiable  soul,  but  an  ac- 
complished linguist  and  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining  ^ntleman.  He 
came  to  Greece  with  Siat  gallant  old 
buccaneer,  Lord  Cochrane,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  and  has  not 


Off  < 


oniv  seen  service,  but  is  as  conversant 
with  the  a£Ba,irs  of  the  country,  and  the 
rascaUties  of  the  rulers,  as  the  prime 
minister  himself;  perhaps  more  so. 
Withal,  our  friend  Black  has  an  appre- 
ciative relish  for  rollicking  about  the 
world,  and  ean  tell  a  pure  Havana,  or 
a  good  glass  of  sherry,  wherever  he 
finds  them.  For  my  part,  I  almost 
adored  Black. 

Our  coach  was  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a 
superannuated  traveling  chaise,  evident- 
ly sold  off  the  grande  rou^,aud  furbished 
up  for  Greece.  I  had  the  front  seat; 
but  as  the  cushion  was  as  hard  as  h'gnum 
vitae,  and  a  mere  ie*dge  of  about  four 
inches  wide,  I  kept  slipping  off,  while 
my  feet  and  legs  became  numb  in  striv- 
ing to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  bottom, 
80  that  I  was  fain  to  take  a  place  outside 
with  the  driver. 

Leaving  the  broken  streets  of  the  port, 
we  struck  into  the  main  road,  and  then 
jolted  on  as  uncomfortably  as  could  be 
expected.  There  was  a  breeze  blowing 
up  the  gulf,  which  sent  the  dust  flying 
in  choking  clouds  around    us.      The 


horses  were  not  to  our  taste,  not  being 
excitable  creatures,  though  their  jeha 
was,  and  he  continually  made  a  noise  to 
urge  them  on,  very  like  to  a  person  try- 
ing to  light  a  hard-rolled  cigar.  Like 
all  Greek  drivers,  he  was  attired  in  the 
red  fez,  tight  jacket,  and  a  lot  of  nasty 
petticoats. 

The  plain  between  the  Piraeus  and 
Athens  was  once,  perhaps,  very  beauti- 
ful. Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to 
the  sloth  and  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people,  the  ravages  of  war  and 
the  Turks,  when  the  Moslems  were  good 
enough  to  cut  down  the  famous  olive 
groves  that  had  withstood  the  brunt  of 
centuries,  so  that  their  cavalry  could 
prance  about  to  advantage — what  with 
all  these  causes,  there  is  little  left  in  the 
landscape  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  dwell 
upon.  There  is  nothing  green  to  be  seen, 
except  at  intervals  clusters  of  pale,  sickly 
olives,  a  mournful  fig-tree,  or  a  few 
patches  of  com.  All  else,  from  the 
shores  of  the  blue  gulf  to  the  dried, 
baked  hills  in  the  interior,  presents  the 
same  desolate,  arid  aspect  We  passed  a 
small  herd  of  camels,  browsing  alon^  the 
plain,  and  even  they  would  at  times 
raise  their  sharp  snouts  to  heaven,  as  if 
beseeching  the  gods  to  send  them  some- 
thing green  and  grassy  to  feed  upon. 

About  mid -way  to  the  city  is  a  cluster 
of  sheds  and  wells,  where  snarling  curs 
are  trained  to  bark  horses  to  a  halt; 
where  vile  fiddles  are  scraping  inces- 
santly for  the  enjoyment  oi  travelers; 
and  where  nauseous  resin  wine  and 
strong  Uquids  for  bipeds,  besides  water 
for  horses,  are  to  be  had.  The  proprietor 
of  the  principal  shop  looked  a  retired 
pirate,  as  indeed  he  was,  living  in  easy 
circumstances  after  his  perils  by  sea. 
He  was  a  sociably  disposed  rascal,  and 
fond  of  slapping  respectable  individuals 
on  the  legs,  designating  them  fEimilifurlj, 
in  imperfect  Saxon,  as  his  **  chummies," 
not  forgetful,  at  the  same  time,  to  extend 
the  hospitality  of  his  bottles.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  tried  this  innocent 
little  game  with  our  admiral,  who,  in 
return,  gave  him  such  a  double  jointed 
twist  in  the  arm  as  to  incapacitate  the 
pirate  for  his  favorite  amusement  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  an  hour  from  the  Ptrteus  we  left 
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the  temple  of  Theseus,  looking  very 
rusty,  on  our  right,  and  entered  the  city 
of  Pericles. 

Pausanias,  who  was,  I  imagine,  a  very 
respectable  old  alderman  or  street  sur- 
veyor in  the  ancient  time,  has  given  us 
a  tolerably  fair  idea  what  the  city  was 
then.  Now,  however,  the  modem  Athens 
is  not  only  the  very  worst  attempt  at  a 
civilized  built  town,  but  it  is  pitched  in 
the  wrong  place.  Instead  of  planting 
it  on  one  of  the  fine  sites  upon  the 
eminences  about  the  Pirseus,  where 
blue  water  and  commerce  could  be  had 
at  the  gates,  the  present  enlightened 
monarch  of  the  empire,  fearful  of  insult 
from  hostile  cannon,  has  not  only  built 
his  own  dreary  white  box  of  a  palace  out 
of  gun-shot  from  the  sea,  but  has  en- 
couraged his  subjects  to  raise,  likewise, 
their  habitations  around  him,  upon  the 
very  grave,  too,  of  the  old  city,  and  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  noble  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis,  instead  of  leaving  them  alone 
in  their  grandeur,  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  houses  of  mud  and  sticks, 
the  unpaved  streets  and  foul  markets  of 
the  mushroom  town. 

The  main  street  is  a  double  succession 
of  filthy  cafes  and  Samian  wine-shops, 
where,  all  the  day  and  a  greater  portion 
of  the  night,  in  the  clouds  of  dust,  fleas, 
dirt,  and  heat,  sit  the  petticoated  Athe- 
nians, sucking  their  pipes  and  musta- 
chios,  playing  draughts  and  dominoes, 
and  tippling.  Idleness  and  vagabondiz- 
ing seem  to  be  predominant  traits.  Save 
in  a  few  tradesmen's  shops,  where  one 
sees  a  little  gaudy  embroidery  going  on 
for  the  gay  legs  or  sleeves  of  their  com- 
patriots, industry  is  not  known.  Posi- 
tively no  one  works.  Even  on  the  plains 
and  on  the  hillsides,  the  very  goatherds 
and  shepherds  lay  down  their  crooks, 
and  themselves  beside  them,  sleeping 
away  their  lives.  Pipes  and  petticoats 
constitute  the  Greek  existence. 

We  drove  through  these  idle  vaga- 
bonds of  Greeks — through  their  miser- 
able town,  to  the  hotel  d*Angleterre, 
with  a  crack  of  the  whip  that  fairly 
startled  the  red-legged  sentry,  dozing  on 

Sost,  at  the  gate-way.  Other  soldiers, 
kewise,  in  blue  legs,  who  were  repos- 
ing in  the  dust,  near  to  a  small  park  of 
field  guns,  raised  up  to  stare  at  us,  when, 
feeling  satisfied  the  country  was  safe, 
they  relapsed  again  into  their  several 
retreats. 

We  ascended  to  the  second  story 
of  the  house  and  found  very  decent 


apartments;  for  the  hotel  was  new  and 
commodiousl  There  wo  reclined  on 
ottomans  until  the  sun  should  hide  his 
red  and  burning  face  behind  the  hills  of 
Salamis. 

A  permit  was  procured  to  visit  the 
Acropolis  by  night,  and  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  we  departed  from^  our 
caravansary,  dressed  in  mufti,  and  pro- 
%'ided  with  some  small  stores  of  tobacco 
and  drinks. 

Traversing  a  labyrinth  of  filthy  lanes, 
we  came  to  the  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
This  exquisite  little  ruin,  with  its  lightt 
elegant  Corinthian  columns,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  dilapidated  hovels,  the 
whole  structure  nearly  undermined,  and 
seeming  about  to  tumble  to  the  ground. 
The  great  monuments,  which  frioge  the 
sky  above,  look  down  in  pity  upon  their 
delicate' and  decaying  child. 

From  Lysicrates  we  wandered  around 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds,  the  Ancient  Market, 
and  the  Stone  Grain  Measures,  until  we 
reached  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
height,  when  we  shortly  entered  ike 
mam  approach  to  the  Acropolis  itself. 
We  found  ourselves,  after  our  fatigue, 
on  gaining  the  Propylea,  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ;  but  on  getting  into  the  opea 
nave  of  the  Parthenon,  amid  the  white 
marbles — which  at  least  looked  cool — 
and  becoming  posed  in  the  solid  chairs 
of  the  elders,  with  the  night  breeze  from 
the  gulf  about  our  brows,  which  was  in 
reality  cool,  we  found  satisfaction  in 
looking  about  us.  The  majestic  col- 
umns of  the  Parthenon  towered  in  their 
silent  and  imposing  magnificence,  like 
sentinels  of  the  old  world,  beside  us. 
The  easy,  graceful  figures  of  the  carya- 
tides seemed  about  to  step  from  be- 
neath their  burdens,  and  wander  in 
the  opaque  moonlight  amid  the  huge 
fallen  columns  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble, while  the  bats  flitted  about  our 
heads  as  if  incensed  at  mortals  for 
wandering  within  their  lonely  haunts. 

It  was  matter  of  discussion  with  us, 
however,  whether  in  these  modem  days 
something  equally  magnificent  and  more 
utilitarian  could  not  be  constracted ; 
and  we  thought^  too,  what  a  capital 
speculation  a  cute  Yankee  might  make 
by  transforming  the  Parthenon  into  an 
ice-cream  saloon,  with  an  oyster-box  in 
the  temple  of  Victory,  and  spittoons 
at  the  base  of  every  column. 

Besides  Jack  Toker,  Mr.  Benedict, 
Black,  and  myself,  we  were  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  itraj  and  foriori;i  trareler,  fai 
the  person  of  an  Indian  gentleman^ 
from  Benarea,  wbo  bore  abont  his  gar- 
ments a  bag  containing  ffoide-books,  a 
telescope,  an  edition  of  Byron,  and 
oth  er  aids  to  memory.  We  were,  more- 
over, attended  by  a  brace  of  renerable 
gray-beards,  who  had  he^rd  the  Tark- 
ish  shot  whistle  about  their  ears  in  the 
same  precincts,  and  who  professed  to 
be  ciceroni,  ostensibly  to  goard  against 
pilfering,  but,  forgetful  of  their  calling, 
oecame  surreptitioosly  tipsy,  and  we 
might  have  shouldered  half  the  loose 
sculpture  in  the  Acropolis,  and  they 
have  been  none  the  wiser. 

When  we  had  become  fully  sated 
with  repose  and  wonder,  we  betook  our- 
selres  down  the  steep  face  of  the  hill, 
and  bent  our  steps  towards  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Under  the  shade  of  the 
giant  columns  we  wandered  awhile  amid 
the  stacks  of  com  and  heaps  of  wheat, 
and  then  returned  by  the  new  Boulevard 
to  the  city. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  regained 
OUT  inn,  and  then  we  found  our  supper 
ready  served  in  the  grand  saloon.  The 
dishes  tasted  to  me  as  insipid  as  every- 
thing looked  in  Greece ;  but  the  **  Saint 
George"  was  not  on  the  same  standard. 
Several  friends  joined  our  party,  and 
presently  we  beheld  a  gentleman,  in  the 
fez  cap,  petticoat,  and  red  embroidered 
leg  costume,  approach,  also. 

*'Hillo!*'  quoth  we,  rather  sharplv, 
to  this  apparition,  as  he  carelessly 
sauntered  into  the  room,  **what  the 
deuce  do  you  want  here  ?** 

He  nave  an  abashed  sort  of  look,  but 
quickly  informed  us  that  he  was  not 
only  the  owner  of  the  hotel  we  tarried 
at,  but  also  of  the  **  Orient"  He  was 
a  handsome  do^,  with  eyes  twinkling 
with  fun,  and  takine  a  seat  at  table,  we 
soon  became  warmly  attached  to  him. 
He  was  a  wit;  too,  and  baptized  Bene- 
dict as  Bifstek,  on  account  of  his  fond- 
ness for  those  delicacies.  £Iias  was 
our  host's  name;  he  had  been  courier 
of  the  "  grand  route,"  and  not  only  un- 
derstood, but  talked  a  little  of  every 
known  tongue  in  the  universe.  He 
played  the  piano,  sang  North  American 
war-whoops,  danced  Patagonian  reels, 
and  made  merry  exceedin^y.' 

It  was  getting  to  be  very  late,  and 
after  making  arrangements  for  horses, 
cold  lunclieon,  and  to  be  called  at  day- 
light, I  took  my  leave  of  the  party. 
Elias,  however,  would  persist  in  attend- 


ing  me  to  my  chamber,  where  he  mi- 
dressed  me  as  carefuUy  as  a  baby,  tack- 
ed me  up  in  bed,  caressed  my  great  toe, 
and  then  left  me  to  repose.  I  went  off 
to  sleep,  while  the  cheers  and  sones  of 
my  companions  rose  high  and  w3d  in 
the  still  night 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  had  slept 
a  wink,  when  I  was  aroused  by  Elias, 
who,  standing  at  the  bedside,  with  my 
big  toe  again  in  his  hand,  induced  the 
belief  that  he  had  not  left  me  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  was  daylight,  I  could  see 
from  the  lofty  windows,  and  the  fresh 
morning  air  came  in  deliciously. 

**  Come,  Cappin,  git  up — Bifstek  no 

go-" 

**  Well,"  I  yawned,  "  we  don't  want 

bifstek,  only  coflfee  for  breakfast," 
thinking  our  landlord  meant  to  apolo- 
gize for  want  of  that  viand  at  onr 
morning  meal. 

Presently,  however,  I  heard  him  call- 
ing Jack  Toker,  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  exclaim,  **  Come,  Cappin,  must  git 
up,  but  Bifstek  no  go." 

Losing  all  patience  at  his  pertinaci- 
ty, we  sung  out  *'  Dam  beef-steak,  well 
have  chicken." 

Whereupon,  Elias  chirped  out  with, 
»*  Bifstek  say  dam,  too,  but  ho  no  git 
up,  and  no  go." 

Then  it  was  we  recollected  he  was 
designating  our  friend  Benedict,  and 
wished  to  convey  the  idea,  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  accompany  us  on  the  pro- 
posed jaunt  to  Pentelicus.  To  evmce 
our  approbation,  we  seized  Elias  around 
his  waspy  red  waist  and  waltzed  him 
about  like  a  dervish. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  coffee,  saw 
a  rickety  old  fourgon  stowed  with  oar 
man  Angelo  and  the  provender,  and 
then,  our  steeds  being  ready  in  the 
court-yard,  we  adiusted  the  stirrups, 
and  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  Our  ac- 
quaintance from  Benares  bidding  us 
God- speed,  the  while,  as  he  peered  with 
his  bottle-green  colored  eyes  over  an 
upper  balcony,  and  complained  of  hia 
natural  rest  having  been  disturbed  in 
the  night. 

The  horses  were  very  good,  spirited, 
and  not  hard  of  gmt ;  the  trappings 
however,  were  somewhat  worn  and  out 
of  repur. 

We  passed  out  of  the  city  by  the 

Ealace,  and  took  the  road  ak)ng  the 
ase  of  Lykabatus.  Droves  of  don- 
keys, which  were  all  Mexican,  sate 
the   crimson-jacketed  Greeks   astride 
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them,  for  a  tiine  powdered  the  air  with 
dust;  bat  soon  we  got  beyond  the 
market- people,  and,  though  the  son  was 
letting  np,  and  a  little  warm,  we  en- 
joyed the  ride  extremely.  Trotting  a 
few  miles  over  the  bare  plains,  groves 
of  TeneraUe  olives  began  to  rear  their 
gnarled  roots,  and  seamed,  perforated 
trunks,  over  the  landscape,  while  the 
perfume  of  thyme,  sace,  and  bright 
flowering  oleanders,  'fiUed  the  atmos- 

Ehere.     Still  further,  we  tamed  down  a 
ttle  ravine,  where  a  hill  of  water  ran, 
and 

^*  Where  winds  with  roeds  and  osiere  whis* 
p'ring  play  " 

amid  a  rich  vegetation  of  canes,  and 
where  undergrowth  and  green  grasses 
sprang  up,  oool  and  refreshing  to  look 
upon. 

Leaving  the  plains,  we  began  to 
mount  easily  up  ^e  slopes  of  Pentell- 
c us,  by  an  excellent  road,  constructod  by 
the  Duchesse  de  Plaisance.  This  lady 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Mar^ 
bois,  and  bom  in  Philadelphia,  while 
her  lather  was  the  French  Consul  to 
our  country.  She  was  a  reigning  belle 
under  the  empire,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
invented,  when  queen  of  the  mode  in 
Paris,  the  riselle  velvet  hats.  For  many 
years,  the  duchess,  having  forsaken  the 
vanities  of  fashion,  has  resided  in  Athens, 
and  devotes  a  large  income  to  benevo- 
lent purposes.  She  was  said  to  be  a 
free-thinker  on  religious  matters,  and 
was,  withal,  somewhat  eccentric,  her 
chief  pleasure  consisting  in  building 
houses,  but  never  completing  them. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  reached  a 
grove  of  silver-bark  poplars,  at  a  height, 
perhaps,  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  alK)ve 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  close 
proximity  to  an  ancient  Greek  monas- 
tery, and  famous  for  a  pure,  sparkling 
fountain  of  icy  cold  water,  which  falfi 
splashing  into  a  large  marble  bowl, 
shaded  by  the  lofty  trees  around.  On 
this  spot,  so  delightfully  cool,  picnics 
are  made  for  the  court,  and  the  elite  of 
Athens  came  to  dance  upon  the  turf; 
and  here  we  proposed  to  lunch,  on  our 
return  from  we  mountain. 

We  dismounted,  watered  the  horses, 
and  waited  until  we  heard  the  thumps 
and  shouts  of  Angelo,  while  enticing  bis 
beast  to  pull  the  fourgon  up  the  hill, 
when  we  put  foot  in  stinrup  and  began 
the  ascent  of  Pentelicus. 

We  steered  first  for  the  quarries.  The 
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road  led  op  between  two  sharp  ridges, 
ov^r  loose  fragments  of  white  marble, 
that  had  tumbled  down  in  clippings  from 
the  deep  veins  above.  As  we  ascended, 
the  pathwa;jr  became  steep  and  the  foot- 
hold precarious.  At  intervals  we  paused 
to  breathe  the  animals  or  look  down 
the  gorge,  and  again  we  clambered  on, 
until  at  last  we  found  our  progress  bar- 
red by  a  rocky  defile  too  perpendicular 
for  further  ascent.  In  fact,  we  had  either 
mistaken  the  road,  since  it  is  rarely 
traveled,  or  else  the  dtbris  of  rocks  and 
rooto  had  blocked  it  up  by  the  rush  of 
torrente  and  storms. 

While  my  companions«  leaving  tha 
bridles  to  their  horses  in  my  hands,  went 
on  a  tour  of  exploration,  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, a  better  track,  I  remained  starine 
at  the  ancient  Quarries,  those  wombs  of 
art  that  gave  oirth  in  the  rude  state 
to  the  beautiful  and  noble  ofEspring  in 
the  Acropolis.  The  old  Athenian  wMge 
had  cut  the  huge  blocks  in  smooth  and 
even  surfaces  from  the  parent  mine* 
while,  at  the  fissures  from  where  the 
material  was  quarried  to  build  the  New 
Palace  in  Atnens,  the  rough,  jagged 
points  and  shivered,  blackened  ledges 
showed  plainly  how  the  villainous  s^ 
petre  was  used  to  dig  it  out,  and  where 
king  Otho's  pioneers  blasted  the  pure 
marble  in  a  wasteful  and  wanton  man- 
ner. 

There  was  not  a  man  at  work  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  we  only 
saw  two  blocks,  roughly  hewn,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  lying  on  the 
brink  of  the  quarry  for  many  years. 
The  larger  might  have  contained  ninety 
or  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  marble,  and 
upon  inquiry  afterwards  of  a  Gre^ 
master  mason,  ite  probable  cost  at  the 
Pireus,  he  told  me,  that  owing  to  great 
expense  of  transporUtion,  it  woald  be 
valued  at  about  four  thousand  draohmas* 
or  eight  hundred  Spanish  dollars. 

Indeed,  there  are  none  of  the  modem 
contrivances  for  getting  the  stone  out  of 
the  quarries,  by  derricks  or  shears — and 
none  either  for  swinging  it  without  dam- 
hgQ  to  the  paths  below.  When  quar- 
ried, it  is  simply  tumbled  down  the  steepi 
and  then  moved  to  ite  destination  on 
rollers. 

My  friends  returned  without  being 
able  to  find  an  accessible  pathway,  and 
we  almost  determined  to  picket  the 
beasts  and  make  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  on  foot  Reflecting,  however* 
from  my  expeiienoe  of  Mexiooa  moun- 
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tain  passes,  and  8crambl«8  in  California, 
tiwt  an  active  horse  could  tread,  wher- 
ever a  man  ooold  walk  without  using 
his  hands,  I  accordingly  went  away  on 
a  little  scout  by  myself,  and,  after  a 
time,  discovered  a  practicable  route. 
We  took  the  bridles  and  moved  on. 
The  tramp  was  precarious,  and  though 
the  animals  were  tolerably  sure-footed, 
yet  occasionally  they  qmvered  on  the 
smooth,  rocky  heights,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  sliding  down  by  the  run. 
By  care,  however,  and  patience,  we 
eained  the  flanks  of  the  Five-fingered 
Mountain,  and  then  our  difficulties  ceas- 
ed. Mounting,  we  rode  to  one  of  the 
eastern  finger  peaks,  where  springing 
upon  a  ereat  hoary,  moss-covered  block 
of  marble,  the  sight  beneath  amply  re- 

Eaid  our  toil.  But  there  was  yet  a 
igher  point  to  reach,  and  only  stopping 
to  quaff  long  draughts  of  icy  water  from 
a  little  natural  reservoir  of  a  shepherd's 
well,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  we  swung 
into  the  saddle  again,  and  picked  our 
WB,y  cautiously  up  the  steep.  Wild 
pinks,  bright  yellow  flowers,  herbs 
and  mosses  were  strewed  over  the 
mountain,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
their  perfume.  Presently  we  secured 
our  beasts  and  accomplished  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  ascent  on  foot. 

Then  we  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
Pentelicus.  There  was  no  marble  above 
our  heads ;  nothing  but  the  brilliant  sun 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  pure  blue 
ether  of  heaven.  But  below  what  a 
ma^ficent  panorama  of  landscape  beau- 
ty uiy  marked  like  a  map  at  our  feet ! 

To  the  east  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
carpeted  by  fields  of  green  and  yellow 
gram — ^with  the  curving  white  beach 
terminated  by  the  half-moon  promon- 
tory; then  the  sea.  like  a  calm  lake 
dotted  by  islands ;  while  Negropontwith 
its  towering  mountains  stretched  away 
up  the  coast  toward  Olympus,  and  only 
separated  by  a  narrow  belt  of  blue  water 
from  the  mam ;  then  nearer  arose,  in  end- 
less succession,  the  hills  around  Mara- 
thon, dipping  in  many  a  nook  and  dale, 
off'to  the  west,  when  the  gaze  is  trailed 
on  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  over  the  country, 
until  it  is  arrested  again  by  the  Straits 
of  Salamis.  There  we  saw  the  distant 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Morea,  Egina, 
Corinth,  and  Cape  Colonna,  all  mingled 
with  the  blue  water  of  the  gulf;  uien 
nearer,  the  plains  of  Daphne,  where  the 
preen  groves,  specked  with  bright  dweU- 
mgs,  resembled  a  strong  sea-breeze  ruf- 
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fling  in  white  caps  the  waves.  To  the 
left  was  Athens  amid  the  noble  temples ; 
beyond,  Hymettns,  and  nearer,  just  at 
at  our  feet,  the  waving  verdure  of  the 
poplar  grove.  In  one  single  whirl 
around,  the  eye  sweeps  in  all  of  Attica, 
with  the  mountains  and  sea  which  clasp 
it 
For  a  long  time  we  reclined  on  the  rocks 
gazing  at  the  picture  that  nature  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  goatherds  and 
shepherds  arose  from  the  hillsides  a 
great  way  off,  and  the  partridges  an- 
swered the  calls  from  iheii  nestling 
thickets.  The  sun  had  passed  the  meri- 
dian when  we  began  our  descent,  and 
this  we  found  to  be  a  more  ticklish  feat 
than  the  scramble  up.  We  had  to  lead 
the  horses  nearly  all  the  way  down  ;  but 
since  we  had  accomplished  our  purpose 
in  getting  up,  we  were  willing  to  pay 
liberally  for  the  enjo3rment. 

Reaching  the  base  of  the  quarried  ac- 
clivities, we  mounted,  and  then,  at  quick- 
er pace,  galloped  down  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  the  Fountain.  Here  giving  our 
good  beasts  water  and  a  browse  upon  tiie 
grass,  we  dabbled  in  the  little  torrent 
until  Angelo  announced  luncheon.  We 
had  appetites  as  sharp  as  a  famished 
shark's,  and  each  bracing  his  wearied 
back  against  a  tree — forming  a  trian- 
gular breakfast-table  of  the  turf — we 
fell  to  with  a  will. 

Lord !  how  refreshingly  cool  was  the 
daret,  the  ale,  and  the  eiierry ;  and  how 
we  tossed  the  cups,  after  every  draining, 
into  the  bubbling,  plashing  water,  so  that 
not  a  breath  of  chill  might  escape  our 
lips ;  and  how  we  slashed  into  the  chick* 
en,  the  cold  fillet  of  beef,  the  French  roUs, 
and  the  salad;  utterly  regardless  in 
our  prodigality  of  the  fond  looks  of  a 
hungry,  dirty  old  monk  from  the  adjacent 
monastery.  He  was  robed  in  a  tattered 
earment  of  frieze— as  ancient,  apparent- 
ly^  as  those  of  the  Parthenon,  and  he  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  our  operations; 
but  very  sad  it  makes  me  now  to  think, 
that  that  unhappy  anchorite,  after  An- 
gelo had  taken  his  portion,  found  no- 
Sling  but  bones  and  cheese-parings  to 
polish  his  pious  teeth  upon.  We  re- 
compensed him,  however,  with  a  few 
coppers,  which  he  implored  us  not  to 
divulge  to  his  brother  ihe  abbot,  fear- 
ing, perhaps,  that  prebendary  might 
demand  a  snare. 

The  meal  ended,  we  borrowed  from 
the  friar  a  couple  of  large  rugs,  and> 
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after  being  well  beaten  to  knock  the 
floas  out  of  them,  they  were  spread  upon 
the  grass  in  the  densest  shade  of  the 
wood.  Then,  with  the  fourgon  cushions 
for  pillows,  we  betook  ourselves  to  sies- 
ta. 0 .'  how  soft  seemed  our  couch,  and 
how  grateful  to  our  tired  limbs;  and 
then  when  we  awoke,  so  wide  awake, 
and  how  our  jells  of  delight  resounded, 
as  a  sailor's  only  can  on  shore,  to  the 
echo  among  the  trees. 

We  took  a  douche  in  the  fountain, 
and  while  our  steeds  were  being  saddled, 
and  Angelo  moring  away  with  the  train, 
we  entered  the  crumbhng  old  pile  of 
mad.  stones,  and  sticks,  called  the  mon- 
astery. In  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle 
stood  a  small  roughly-built  chapel.  With- 
in wore  a  number  of  worm-eaten,  old 
books  upon  a  coarse,  ill-constructed  al- 
tar, and  around  were  a  few  rude  pictures 
of  the  Vir^  and  saints.  I  believe  there 
is  no  intelligible  difference  between  the 
doctrinal  points  of  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  or  orthodox  Eastern  churches. 
The  forms  are  nearly  the  same  in  both, 
and  the  only  palpable  dissimilarity  is 
that  the  Greeks  abhor  images,  and  wor- 
ship paintings. 

Artiong  the  pictures  which  decorated 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was  an  ideal  por- 
trait of  Saint  Spiridion.  He  it  is  that  is 
even  now  preserved,  in  the  bones,  in  Cor- 
fu ;  exhibited  four  times  a  year  to  cure 
all  disorders  of  1j|ie  flesh ;  who,  once  in 
awhile,  makes  journeys  from  his  pres- 
ent abode  in  Ionia,  under  the  sea  to 
Atdca,  and  always  returns  with  sea- 
weed sticking  to  his  toes.  He  it  was, 
too,  who  disconcerted  the  wise  men  of 
Ionia,  with  his  splendid  miracle  of  the 
brick-bat,  as  it  illusti*ated  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  tiie 
happy  family  who  own  him  by  heredita- 
ry descent ;  hiring  him.  out  for  proces- 
sions, war,  or  pestilence,  as  the  market 
may  require.  0 !  a  wonderfully  famous 
fellow  is  Saint  Spiridion ! 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  mon- 
astery. The  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
*  contained  little,  filthy,  close  cells  for  the 
brotherhood,  about  six  feet  square  each. 
Passing  through  a  gateway  we  entered 
quite  an  extensive  vegetable  garden, 
where  some  slight  labor  had  been  be- 
stowed, and  where  the  monks  enjoy  a 
luxury,  rarely  known  in  Attica,  an 
abundance  of  excellent  water. 

Our  guide  of  the  tattered  raiment  in- 
formed us  that  he  could  read,  and  that, 


out  of  an  hundred  of  his  order,  only 
five  had  survived  the  past  fifty  years; 
most  of  them  having  been  massacred 
by  the  noble  Turks.  In  the  days  when 
the  Sultan's  pashas  held  Greece  under 
subjection,  justice  was  administered  as 
in  a  Tartar  camp,  according  to  the  sav- 
age judgment  or  untrammeled  wish  of 
the  Turkish  rulers.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  monasteries,  which 
were  reputed  wealthy,  underwent  a  fair 
share  of  the  penalties  inflicted.  Our 
guide  related,  also,  that  daring  the  revo- 
lution, this  old  rookery  had  been  occu- 
pied bv  the  Moslems,  and  that  he  had 
lived  K>r  six  months  at  a  time  in  the 
quarries  and  caverns  of  Pentelimis,  de- 
pending for  subsistence  on  what  he 
could  take  at  night,  from  the  vineyards 
below. 

Taking  to  horse,  we  rode  slowly 
around  the  grounds  and  dwelling  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Plaisance.  The  building 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  called 
the  maison  de  la  lune  de  mieU  in  com- 
pliment to  the  married  lovers  who  are 
mvited  to  pass  their  honey-moons  there. 

Continumg  on  down  a  valley,  we  came 
to  an  angle  of  a  ravine,  where  the  same 
eccentric  lady,  in  one  of  her  architect- 
ural freaks,  has  built  the  shell  of  a  large, 
handsome  white  marble  chateau.  The 
site  is  remarkably  well  chosen,  and  com- 
mands a  view  down  tiie  valley  to  the 
plains  and  gulf.  The  buildine  was  quite 
unfinished.  We  paced  in  and  about  the 
court-yards,  where  a  spout  of  water 
bursts  from  the  heart  of  a  living  rock, 
and  then  giving  rein  we  dashed  by  a 
bridle-path  on  our  course.  In  a  couple 
of  hours,  we  once  more  stood  upon  the 
plain  at  the  base  of  mount  Hymettus, 
and  trotting  along  by  the  margin  of  tiie 
once  famed  Illysus,  now  but  a  dry  bed 
of  pebbles,  we  shortly  struck  the  main 
road  with  Athens  before  us. 

During  the  whole  jaunt,  I  was  more 
than  ever  impressed  by  the  striking  re- 
semblance between  Attica  and  Upper 
Califomia.  Here  we  saw  the  groves  of 
dull  green  olives,  like  the  scrub  live 
oaks  of  the  vales  of  California,  and  both 
held  in  by  arid,  sterile  hills  (in  one  case, 
however,  of  marble,  and  the  other  of  gold); 
then,  too,  the  wild  flowers,  the  herbs — 
more  especially  thyme,  which  here  gives 
the  taste  to  honey  of  Hymettus,  as  it 
does  to  the  wild  honey  and  game  of  Cali- 
fomia ;  and  then,  too,  the  warm,  yellow- 
ish misty  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  plains, 
hillst  and  general  aspect  of  the  land- 
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•oape  ia  very  like  indeed.  There  is  abo 
a  touch  of  the  weBtem  world  in  tlie 
animal  king^m.  The  jackasses  have 
the  same  brazen  lungs  as  those  in  tiie 
far  west.  And  the  pathetic  cries  of 
those  in  our  vicinitj,  rending  the  air 
with  their  laments,  as  if  to  break  their 
hearts  outright,  niAde  us  believe  thej 
were  inquiring  about  their  nomadic  re- 
latives in  the  Americas.  It  maj  be  in- 
teresting to  modem  Greek  scholars  to 
know  that,  aecording  to  mj  friend  Black, 
the  noise  these  creatures  make  isdesig- 
nated  as  yada^ow^vtj^  which  being  ren- 
dered into  the  vu^sate  meaneth/a^a(y((fi^ 
ass,  fotrq — souncL 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  we 
tiirew  ourselves  from  the  backs  of  our 
trusty  steeds,  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel 
d*Angleterre,  and  were  pressed  to  liie 
Bcarlet-clad  boeom  of  our  host  Elias, 
the  oidevant  courier  of  Saint  Etienne. 


We  made  a  H^t  and  hastj  dinner 
paid  the  score,  which  cleaned  as  out,  and 
summoning  a  coach,  we  rattled  out  of 
the  town,  toward  the  Pirsus.  I  was 
seated  on  the  box  behind  the  driver, 
who  appeared  to  me  in  the  twiU^t  like 
tiie  Jack  of  Diamonds,  and  I  have  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  falling  asleep 
and  being  suddenly  johed  awake,  and 
escaping  a  fidl  beneath  the  wheels,  every 
few  seconds  until  we  stopped  at  the 
pirate's  domain.  There  we  had  a  bowl 
of  lemonade,  and  then,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, I  put  an  arm  through  the  loose 
embroidered  sleeve  of  the  coachman's 
jacket;  ^  that,  if  I  tumbled  off  the 
perch,  he  would  share  the  same  fste. 
Thus  I  rode  soundly  and  safely  asleep 
to  the  port,  where,  after  a  saddle  ride  ci 
about  forty-five  miles,  a  little  tramping 
afoot,  and  not  a  copper  in  our  purses, 
we  pulled  on  board  the  firigate. 
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CHICAGO  is  what  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  would  call  a  representative 
town. 

It  is  the  type  of  that  class  of  Ameri- 
can towns  which  have  made  themselves 
conspicuous,  and  almost  ridiculous,  by 
their  rapid  growth. 

In  1850,  it  had  a  population  of  twenty- 
six  thousand.  In  18«56,  it  claims  to  be 
•^the  first  grain-market  in  the  world — 
the  first  lumber-market  in  the  world — 
the  third  city  in  the  Union  in  post-office 
revenues.  That  it  has  the  oest  back 
country  in  the  world — the  best  rail-road 
communication  with  that  back  country 
— that  its  population  is  over  ninety 
thousand— that  "  its  motto  is  still  *  ON- 
WARD/ and  its  destinies  among  the 
stars.*' 

I  would  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
intelligent  Enfflish  person  who  may  pe- 
ruse this  article,  that  the  last  statement 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  official. 
It  was  not  voted  by  the  common  council, 
nor  siffued  by  the  mayor ;  but  it  is  mere- 
ly an  humble  eflfort  of  my  own  to  give 
expression,  in  language  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  place.  I  do 
not  propose  to  verify,  or  to  impecu)h,  by 
statistics  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  fore- 
going propositions;  but  I  h<^  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident — that  Chicago 
1b  a  large  town — and  that  people  in  that 


neighborhood  are  generally  aware  of  tiie 
fact 

Business  has  called  me  thither  ^ereral 
times  during  the  past  year,  both  in  the 
busy  season  of  navigation  and  in  the 
comparatively  dull  period  of  the  winter 
months,  and  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions, during  these  vis^^  I  propose  to 
give  below. 

Before  visiting  Chicago,  I  had  a  curi- 
osity to  know  how  such  a  town,  grown 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  night,  but  without, 
probably,  all  that  artistic  finish  whidi 
AMdin  was  able  to  command,  would 
appear  to  a  stranger  unac<^iiainted  with 
western  life.  What  was  its  sitnatkin 
and  surroundings?  How  its  streets 
looked,  and  the  people  in  its  streets? 
Having  been  there,  I  now  know,  imd 
thinking  that  others,  who  might  not  be 
compelled  to  go  there  (as  I  was),  might 
have  the  same  curiosity,  while  looking 
for  myself,  I  also  endeavored  to  look  for 
them,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
conveying  to  them  my  ideas  of  its  ap- 
pearance; and  to  these  external  and 
casual  phenomena  I  shall  mainly  con- 
fine myself.  But  before  I  go  further, 
as  not  altogether  irrelevant,  I  wish  to 
be  indulged  in  a  short 

EPISODE. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  U.  S.  army,  statioiied  at 
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Green  Bay,  was  ordered  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, on  what  was  known  at  that  time 
as  our  Spanish  frontier. 

A  simdar  order  would  now  he  given 
by  tiie  telegraph  from  Washington  on 
Monday  morning;  by  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  troops  would  take  their  places 
in  the  cars ;  and,  by  Saturday  night,  they 
would  be  all  safely  lod^d — barring 
collisions  and  explosions — in  their  des- 
tined quarters. 

How  long  this  order  might  have  been 
on  its  way  from  New  York  to  Green 
Bay,  I  cannot  say ;  but  a  letter  from  the 
same  officer,  written  at  Fort  Adams,  on 
the  Mississippi,  some  years  afterwards, 
regrets  that  he  cannot  visit  his  friends 
in  the  states,  as  he  can  only  get  a  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months,  which  would 
hardiy  give  him  time  to  go  and  return. 

The  prescribed  method  of  travel  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  in  those 
days,  was  to  load  in  light  boats  and 
canoes;  coast  southward  along  nearly 
the  length  of  Lake  Michigan;  then, 
ascending,  as  far  as  practicable,  some 
one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  lake 
on  the  west  side,  to  make  a  portage 
(i.  e.,  carry  by  main  strength  botn  boats 
and  freight)  to  some  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Illinois,  there  to  relaunch  and 
descend  to  the  Mississippi. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  spring,  and 
the  streams  were  swollen  with  the  melt- 
ing snows.  As  the  party  ascended  the 
one  selected  for  this  purpose,  they  found 
it  ovei-flowed  far  beyond  its  banks,  con- 
verting the  level  prairie  into  a  broad 
lake.  The  head-waters  of  the  Illinois 
had  overflowed  and  mingled  with  the 
stream  running  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  voyageurs,  crossing  in  boats  their 
usual  poi*tage-ground,  passed  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  portage  in  a^  wilderness  is  a  serious 
matter — to  be  avoided  if  possible — and 
dreaded  if  inevitable;  and  especially 
must  this  be  the  case,  when  not  only 
the  light  canoe  and  scanty  equipments 
of  the  voyaeeur  or  trapper  are  to  be 
transported,  out  when  heavj  boats,  with 
the  arms  and  provisions  of  a  lar^  body 
of  troops,  are  to  be  carried  by  the  main 
strength  of  men  across  the  wilderness. 
The  piece  of  good  fortune  above  men- 
tioned, therefore,  did  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  tra- 
velers, and  the  officer,  writing  to  his 
brother  in  Connecticut,  dwells  upon  it 


at  length.  Now  msxt  the  Yankee.  A 
nephew,  then  a  stripUng,  reads  the  let- 
ter, and  calculates  that  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  good  **  location." 

Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  so  it 
happened,  the  nephew,  then  himself  an 
officer,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River.  He 
remembers  his  unoie^s  voyage,  and  re- 
cognizes the  site  of  his  unexpectedly 
fortunate  portage.  The  Illinois  Canal, 
proposing  to  render  this  connection  per- 
manent, was  already  talked  of,  thoush 
the  forests,  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
river,  still  afforded  a  refuge  to  Black- 
Hawk  and  his  warriors. 

It  was  an  unpromising  place  for  the 
site  of  a  future  city.  A  dead-level 
stretch  of  prairie,  lying  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  most  of 
it  undeniable  swamp  of  that  species 
called  wet  prairie,  where  the  water  stands 
from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  the  rest  of  it 
but  little  better.  But  still  bearing  in 
mind  the  portaee,  and  youthful  fancy 
being  on  the  whole  confirmed  by  ma- 
turer  judgment,  a  patch  of  swamp  was 
duly  bnargained  for,  and  thus  arose  a  for- 
tune in  Chicago. 

cmcAao  IS  situated 

on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 
about  thirty  miles  northward  from  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.  The  genera] 
dbection  of  the  lake  shore  here  is  north 
and  south.  The  water,  except  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  shoal,  and  vessels 
missing  the  entrance  ground  and  go  to 
pieces  in  a  storm,  within  one  hundred 
rods  of  the  shore. 

THE  HARBOR  OF  CHICAGO 

is  the  river,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
a  short,  deep,  sluggish  stream,  creej^ing 
'  through  the  blaokTfat  mud  of  the  prairie, 
and  in  some  places  would  hardly  be 
tiiouj^ht  worthy  of  a  name ;  but  it  makes 
itself  wonderfully  useful  here.  Outside 
of  its  mouth  a  vessel  has  no  protection, 
nor  are  there  any  piers  or  wharves. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  docked 
and  dredged  out,  to  affi>rd  a  more  eas^ 
entrance ;  but,  after  you  are  once  in,  it 
narrows  to  a  mere  canal,  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  yards  in  width.  The  gene- 
ral course  of  the  river,  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  lake  shore,  and  this  portion  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Chicago  River.  It 
here  divides,  or,  more  properly,  two 
branches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  from 
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opposite  direotiouB,  aad  at  neariy  right 

anglos  to  the  main  stroiun.  These 
are  called,  respectively,  tho  **  Jsorth 
Branch"  and  the  "South  Branch," 
and  are  each  navigable  for  some  four 
miles,  giving,  in  tho  aggregate,  a  river 
front  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles, 
capable  of  being  increased  bj  canals 
and  slips,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  constructed.  Into  the  **  South 
Branch"  comes  the  Illinois  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  tliis  point  one  hundred 
miles  to  Lasalle,  on  the  Illinois  River, 
forming  water  communication  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  For 
the  want  of  a  map,  take  the  letter  H ; 
call  tho  upright  column  on  the  right 
hand  tlie  lake  shore;  let  the  crossbar 
represent  Chicago  River,  the  left  hand 
column  will  stand  for  the  two  branches, 
and  you  have  a  plan  of  the  water  lines 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  will  an- 
swer very  well  for  all  purposes  of  gene- 
ral description.  The  tnree  divisions 
thus  formed  are  called,  respectively, 
*•  North  Side,"  "  South  Side,"  •*  West 
Side."  ^ 

In  this  narrow,  muddy  river  lies  the 
heart  and  strength  of  Chicago.  Dry 
this  up,  and  Chicago  would  dry  up  with 
it,  mean  and  dirty  as  it  looks.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in 
Michigan,  round  to  Milwaukie,  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  a  distance  by  the 
lake  shore  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  Chicago  is  the  only 
place  where  twenty  vessels  can  be 
loaded  or  unloaded,  or  find  shelter  in  a 
storm.  A  glance  at  the  map,  then,  will 
show  that  it  is  the  only  accessible 
port — and  hence  the  commercial  centre 
—of  a  vast  ten-itory,  measuring  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  the  richest 
agricultural  country  in  the  world. 

On  this  fact,  and  not  on  the  present  * 
actual  value,  are  really  based  those  fabu- 
lous prices  of  comer  lots  and  wharf 
improvements,  which  have  sometimes 
provoked  the  sneei*s  of  the  skeptic ; 
but  who  shall  say  that  the  basis  is  not 
a  sound  one  1 

In  these  lots  and  wharves  (I  regret  to 
say  it)  I  have  no  interest,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  dwell  upon  their  future 
glory  further  with  pleasure  to  myself; 
but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  would  not  swop  my  home-lot  (bleak 
hillside  as  it  is),  with  its  ono  cow, 
three  apple-trees,  and  two  great  rocks, 
for  all  the  swampy  comer  lots  in  Chi- 
cago.    Thus,   having  hurled   my   de- 


fiance, I  retam  to  my  subject,  which 
is 

BRIDGES. 

The  streets,  which  are  of  handsome 
width,  say  sixty  feet,  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles,  forming  about  sixteen 
blocks  to  the  mile.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  all  the  streets,  running  east  and 
west,  cross  one  of  the  **  Branches,"  and 
likewise  that,  east  of  the  Branches,  all 
the  streets  running  north  and  south  cross 
the  main  Chicago  River.  The  level  of 
the  streets  is  not  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river; 
the  river  being  navigable,  of  course  all 
bridges  must  be  draw-bridges.  There 
is  a  bridge  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
street,  more  or  less.  During  the  win- 
ter, when  the  river  is  frozen  fast,  the 
bridges  assume  that  staid  and  respect- 
able air  of  permanency  which  character- 
izes well-regulated,  bridges  everywhere. 
But,  when  once  navigation  is  opened, 
tliere  is  an  end  to  aU  stability.  These 
bridges,  as  is  scandalously  asserted  of 
certain  ladies'  tongues,  are  hung  in  the 
middle,  and  play  at  both  ends.  Police- 
men are  stationed  on  either  side,  to 
prevent  persons  from  driving,  jumping, 
or  being  pushed  into  the  water,  and  the 
motive  power  (two  men  with  a  cross-bar, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge) 
keeps  up,  like  Mr.  Mantilini  at  the 
mangle,  a  perpetual  "grind."  People 
jump  on  and  jump  off  as  long  as  the 
policemen  will  let  them ;  those  that  are 
on,  horse  and  foot,  quietly  stand  still, 
and  are  ground  round  to  the  other  side; 
only  the  luckless  driver  of  a  vehicle 
finds  himself  wrong  end  first,  and  must 
wait  for  an  additional  turn  to  set  him 
right.     He  does  not  wait  long. 

A  bridge,  however,  cannot  be  turned 
in  a  minute  (I  think  it  usually  takes 
about  two),  and,  while  the  process  is 
going  on,  a  row  of  vehicles  and  impa- 
tience freouently  accumulates  that  is 
quite  terrinc.  I  have  seen  a  closely- 
packed  column  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  every  individual  driver  looking 
as  if  he  thought  he  could  have  tumeJ 
that  bridge  sixteen  times,  while  he  had 
been  waiting.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
scolding  on  such  occasions,  and— alas 
for  human  nature ! — sometimes,  I  fear, 
a  slight  degree  of  profanity ;  but  they 
ought  to  know  that  it  does  not  do  any 
good.  Nobody  wants  to  drive  into  the 
river,  and  the  police  would  not  let  them, 
if  they  did. 
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A  SHORT  NOVEL. 

In  the  future  fiotitious  literature  of 
Chicago,  the  **  Bridge,*'  I  think,  must 
be,  as  it  now  is  in  real  life,  the  turning 
point.  The  work  of  the  western  Ingra- 
bam  rises  before  me  i 

SUCCESS  TRIUMPHANT; 

OR, 
TBI  LOTKR  AT  CLARK  8TRK1T  BRIDOB. 

CuAP.  I.  A  young  gentleman  on  the 
south  side  loved  a  young  lady  on  the 
north  side,  and  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her  at  ten  o'clock. 

Chap.  II.  He  had  a  rival  living  on  the 
west  side,  whom  the  young  lady,  being 
naturally  very  amiable,  had  also  engaged 
to  marry  at  the  same  time. 

Chap.  III.  Having,  through  extreme 
agitation,  cut  himself  badly  m  shaving, 
the  south-side  lover  did  not  leave  home 
until  9.45,  rail-road  time.  The  Clark- 
street  bridge  was  open.  Heavens! 
what  could  be  done.  He  looked  up 
stream  :  Wells  street  bridge  was  open, 
too.  But — did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? 
no — the  Fates  were  still  propitious — 
there  stood  his  rival  at  the  Wells  street 
bridge,  having  come  over  from  the  west 
aide  to  cross  that  way. 

Fool!  muttered  South-side  between 
his  teeth ;  why  didn't  he  cross  North 
Branch  ?  1*11  beat  him  yet  But  sup- 
pose Wells  street  bridge  should  shut !  ! 
His  heart  died  within  him  at  the 
thought — great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  livid  brow.  He  looked 
down  stream  to  the  Lake-house  ferry  ; 
but  the  rope  was  down.  Ho  beat  his 
clenched  hands  with  despair. 

Chap.  IV.  The  plot  thickens.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  He  makes  a  stem 
resolve.  One  steam-tug,  the  Fairy 
Belle,  is  coming  up  stream,  another, 
the  Zekel  Barnes,  is  going  down.  He 
seizes  the  auspicious  moment ;  he  leaps 
for  his  life.  He  only  knows  that  ho 
leaps  for  a  wife.  With  one  bound  he  is 
on  the  Fairy  Belle,  with  another  on  the 
bridge  now  swinging  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream ;  again  ho  leaps,  and,  scarce 
touching  the  Zekel  Barnes,  a  fourth 
bound  lands  him  on  the  north  side. 
With  a  shout  of  defiance  to  his  despair- 
ing rival,  he  rushes  forward,  while  boat- 
men and  bridge- tenders  suspend  their 
labors,  and  stand  transfixed  with  breath- 
less astonishment  at  the  surpassing 
feat. 

Chap.  V.  He  won  his  bride.    Her 

VOL.  VII.— 39 


father  was  rich.  And  now  in  a  six-story 
house,  built  of  best  yellow  stone,  on  a 
quarter-section  lot^  in  a  green  old  tise, 
he  relates  to  a  numerous  and  still  ui- 
creasing  family,  the  fearful  legend  of 
the  Clark  street  Bridge. — Finis. 

If  those  bridges  were  permanent  and 
could  be  built  of  stone,  Chicago,  with 
her  growing  wealth,  would  some  day 
rival  Venice  in  this  department  of  mag- 
nificence.. But,  unless  I  misjudge  the 
Anglo-saxo-yankee,  this  necessity  will 
become  the  mother  of  some  great  in- 
vention in  the  matter  of  the  movable 
bridge.  Already  tunnels  are  talked  o^ 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  built ;  but  Chica- 
go must  ever  remain  *'  The  City  op 
Bridges." 

architecture. 

With  material  for  building  Chicago 
is  well  supplied.  The  ground  on  which 
the  city  stands,  yields,  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  a  fair  quality  of  clay.  The 
dirt  that  a  man  digs  out  of  his  cellar 
ho  can  bake  into  brick  to  build  his 
house.  The  lake  shore  supplies  him 
with  sand.  The  native  brick  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  or  pale  red,  and  not  hand- 
some, nor  of  the  best  quality ;  but  at  a 
reasonable  price  can  be  obtained  the 
drab-colored  Milwaukie  brick,  which, 
in  beauty  and  durability,  yields  to  no 
others.  Already,  notwithstanding  the 
expense  of  transportation,  they  have 
been  introduced  into  our  eastern  cities. 
The  block  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
known  as  *'  Trinity  Building,"  is  of  this 
material. 

The  Court-house,  in  Chicago,  a  very 
creditable  building,  of  the  Doric  order, 
though  without  columns,  and  standing  in 
the  centre  of  ahandsome«quare,  inclosed 
by  a  substantial  iron  paling,  on  a  mar- 
ble foot,  is  built  of  blue  lime- stone, 
brought  from  Lockport,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  But  a  much  more  elegant 
material  has  since  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Canal.  It  is  a  compact  lime-stone  of  a 
pale  yellow  shade,  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  Caen  stone  now  so  fashiona))Ie 
in  New  York.  The  grain  is  so  fine  that 
the  fracture,  or  cut  surface,  resembles 
that  of  chalk  in  texture.  It  is  durable, 
is  easily  wrought,  and  tho  color  is  pe- 
culiarly pleat<mg  and  grateful  to  the 
eye.  There  is  another  stone  of  similar 
texture,  of  tho  color  of  freshly-fractured 
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elate,  or  of  the  mark  made  on  a  slate 
by  a  pencil ;  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  kind  before  mentioned.  It  soils 
readily,  and  has  at  a  short  distance  the 
effect  of  a  dirty  white.  There  are  also 
other  architectural  stones  in  considera- 
ble abundance  aAd  variety ;  but  none  of 
great  beauty  or  importance  have  come 
under  my  observation.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  on  Wabash  avenue  is  built 
of  a  blue,  bituminous  lime-stone,  the 
pitchy  matter  of  which  has  exuded  and 
run  down  the  sides,  giving  the  building 
the  appearance  of  having  a  partial  coat 
of  tar.  The  general  impression  it  pro- 
duces is  that  of  great  antiquity ;  and  if 
this  idea  could  be  preserved  and  harmo- 
nized by  the  early- pointed  Gothic,  and  a 
good  growth  of  ivy,  the  effect  would  be 
very  fine. 

Michigan  avenue,  the  favorite  street 
for  private  dwellings,  on  the  south 
side,  runs  directly  on  the  lake  shore 
on  a  sort  of  bluff  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  winds  and  waves.  It  b 
something  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  above  the  water.  The  houses 
are  built  only  on  the  west  side,  leaving 
the  view  of  tlie  lake  entirely  unob- 
structed. There  are  many  fine  private 
residences  on  this  street,  and  one,  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  mi^t,  both  in  size  and 
style,  be  fairly  ranked  as  a  palace.  On 
the  north  side,  which,  toward  the  lake 
shore,  is  rather  more  quiet  and  retired, 
are  many  fine  cottages  of  the  best 
suburban  styles,  adorned  with  conser- 
vatories and  gardens,  and  embowered  in 
groves  of  locust,  ash,  and  oak. 

THE  STREETS. 

Both  carriage-way  and  sidewalks  are 
planked — stone  being  as  yet  too  expen- 
sive a  material,  and  too  slowly  laid  for 
this  new  and  fast  metropolis.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  ground  asserts 
its  original  character  of  swamp.  The 
planks  actually  float,  and,  as  the  heavy 
wagons  pass  along,  ornamental  jets  of 
muddy  water  play  on  every  side. 

The  sidewalks  of  Chicago  are  as  re- 
markable, in  their  way,  as  the  bridges. 
With  almost  every  block  of  buildings 
there  is  a  change  of  grade,  sometimes 
of  one  foot,  sometimes  of  three  feet, 
sometimes  of  five.  Those  ascents  or 
descents  are  made  by  steps,  or  by  short, 
steep,  inclined  planes  of  boards,  with  or 
without  cleats  or  cross-pieces,  to  pre- 


vent slipping,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  adjoining  proprietor  who  erects 
them.  The  profile  of  a  Chicago  side- 
walk would  resemble  the  profile  of  the 
Erie  Canal  where  the  looks  are  most 
plenty.  It  is  one  continual  succession 
of  ups  and  downs.  The  reason  of  this 
diversity  is,  that  it  was  found  necessary, 
at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
place,  to  raise  the  erode  of  the  streets. 
It  was  afterward  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  g^ade  still  higher,  and  again 
still  higher — as  each  building  is  erected, 
its  foundation  and  the  sidewalk  adjoin- 
ing  have  been  made  to  correspond  to 
the  grade  then  last  established,  and  to 
it  will  not  happen  until  the  city  is 
entirely  rebuilt,  that  the  proper  grade 
will  be  uniformly  attained.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  present  state  of  things 
will  repress  undue  cariosity  in  rae 
streets,  and  keep  fire-engines  off  the 
sidewalks,  which  is  a  great  point  gained. 

STREET  COSTUMES. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  dress  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  indicates  a  severe  cli- 
mate. Across  the  prairie  and  the  lake, 
the  wind  sweeps  with  unbroken  violence. 
People  drive  in  from  the  country  with 
large  hoods,  made  from  the  cape  of  the 
cloak,  drawn  over  their  heaas.  For 
overcoats  are  much  worn ;  the  legs  are 
wrapped  in  woolen  leggins ;  for  tippets 
stand  up  high  around  the  face,  and  the 
feet  are  covered  with  large  shoes  made 
of  buffalo  hide,  with  the  hair  turned  in. 
The  fashionable  head-gear  of  the  young 
gentlemen  is  a  cap  without  a  ^isor, 
lookine  like  a  lady's  muff  cut  in  two  in 
the  middle,  and  stuck  on  the  head  of 
her  beau.  To  my  eye  they  are  not  ele- 
gant. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  omnibuses, 
public  carriages,  and  hacks.  The  wheel- 
ed vehicles  seen  in  the  streets,  are 
mostly  of  eastern  style  and  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  sleighs  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, domestic.  The  sleighing,  until 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  slight,  and 
not  much  provision  was  made  for  it 
Now  everybody  sleighs,  but  it  is  most- 
ly on  sawed  board  runners  with  the  box 
of  a  wagon  or  buggy  placed  upon  them ; 
and  if  a  coat  of  blue  paint  is  added  to 
the  runners,  the  establishment  is  quite 
complete. 

In  the  principal  streets,  the  motion 
of  teams,  carriages,  and  foot-passen- 
gers, is  equal  to  that  in  the  great  are- 
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Hues  of  New  York,  Broadway  excepted. 
Water  street,  parallel  with  the  river, 
on  the  south  side,  is  the  street  for  heavy 
trade.  Lake  street,  next  south,  is  the 
principal  dry  goods  and  retail  shopping 
mart.  Bat  business  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  narrow  locality.  Over  a 
space  of  from  one  to  two  miles  in  each 
direction,  every  avenue  is  alive  with 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  an  active,  enter- 
prising population. 

At  mtervals,  along  the  river,  rising 
above  surrounding  objects,  are  large, 
irregular  structures,  five  or  six  stories 
in  height,  surmounted  by  square  turret- 
like  attics,  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
more.  These  are  the  grain  warehouses 
and  elevators  for  unloading,  cleaning, 
storing,  weighing,  and  reshipping  the 
wheat  which  comes  in  by  the  cars  and 
is  to  go  out  in  the  vessels.  The  gndn 
is  raised  from  the  cars  by  buckets  on 
an  endless  belt,  like  those  in  an  ordina- 
ry mill,  only  containing  about  a  peck 
each.  It  is  thus  carried  up  into  the 
turrets,  being  fanned  and  screened  bv 
the  way,  where  it  falls  into  a  hopper,  is 
weighed  and  runs  through  a  trough 
down  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  lying 
along-side  to  receive  it. 

From  the  top  of  these  elevators, 
though  by  no  means  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable place  to  reach,  one  can  get  a 
fine  view  of— all  that  he  can  see.  Chi- 
cago stands,  as  everything  else  does  in 
Illinois,  on  a  prairie,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  country  having  a  face  btU  no 
features.  On  the  east  lies  the  lake, 
with  its  ever-rolling  surface  of  bluish 
green;  on  aU  other  sides,  the  prairie, 
unbroken  in  its  level,  save  by  the  struc- 
tures of  man.  A  low  line  of  trees  in 
the  west,  however,  some  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  marks  the  course 
of  the  river  Desplaines,  one  of  the  main 
feeders  of  the  Illinois.  For  sunrises 
and  sunsets  this  country  ought  to  be 
unsurpassed. 

THE  OLD  FOBT. 

In  a  back  yard  on  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  near  the  great  d^p6t  of  the 
Illinois  central  road,  stands  a  small  log 
building,  not  more  than  sixteen  feet 
S(]uare,  and  about  the  same  height, 
with  a  projection  at  the  top ;  the  whole 
structure  resembling  a  good  sized  Vir- 
ginia smoke-house.  This  is  the  fortifi- 
cation which  figures  in  our  history  as 
Fort  Dearborn;  nor  have  I,  in  the 
least,  exaggerated  its  insignificance.    It 


is  what  is  called  a  block-house,  and  the 
projection  at  the  top  has  a  slit,  some  six 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  for 
musketry,  and  a  large  square  hole  for 
a  small  piece  of  artillery.  Near  by 
are  the  Barracks,  two  long  two-story 
buildings,  built  of  logs  and  brick,  with 
projecting  eaves  and  stairs,  and  galleries 
on  the  outside — looking  like  the  farm- 
house to  which  the  smoke-house  be- 
longed. I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  thousand  dollars  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  build  that  fort 
The  United  States  still  own  the  fort  and 
ground,  and  have  erected  near  by  a  com- 
modious a^  elegant  marine  hospital, 
built  of  Milwaukie  brick.  I  regret  to 
hear  that  the  fort  and  barracks  are  to  be 
torn  away  during  the  coming  summer ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  preserved,  with 
sufficient  ground  to  lorm  a  public 
park. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  fort,  in  another  yard  and  still 
further  from  the  lake,  surrounded  by 
buildings  higher  than  itself,  stands  a 
substantial  stone  light- house.  It  once 
did  duty  nearer  the  lake  shore ;  but,  hov- 
ing  long  been  a  faithful  public  servant, 
it  has  retired  in  a  green  old  age  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  its  years  m  an 
unostentatious  privacy ;  not  that  it  has 
itself  moved,  but,  like  those  venerable 
men  in  knee-breeches,  it  has  stood  still 
while  the  lake  shore  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  pushed  for  out  beyond  it, 
and  its  duty  is  now  performed  by  a 
young  upstart  of  a  ligbt-house,  stand- 
ing on  t-ne  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

"  Hie  in  obscuritate  lucet, 
Quid  in  anotorilato  Btetit." 

WATER 

is  supplied  to  the  city,  pumped  up  from 
the  lake  into  a  reservoir,  and  distributed 
by  pipes.  A  small  portion  of  the  lake 
is  fenced  off  by  a  pier  of  piles  and 
earth ;  a  pipe  is  laid  from  the  pond  thus 
formed  to  a  tank  or  well  a  few  rods  dis- 
tant; over  the  tank  is  placed  the  engine- 
house  and  pumps,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
No  further  filtration  is  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  the  water  is  abundant  and  good. 
The  ice  obtained  here,  I  have  never  seen 
equaled.  It  would  do  Dr.  Kane  good 
to  see  it  Huge  blocks  of  it,  eight  feet 
high  and  two  feet  square,  have  been 
standing  about  on  the  sidewalks  this 
winter  as  samples,  and  through  the 
thickest  of  the?o  I  have  read  with  ease 
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the  smallest  type  of  the  New  York  daily 
papers. 

HOTELS. 

On  this  topicy  so  interesting  to  the 
traveler,  I  ought  to  he  full  and  satis- 
factory ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  at  the 
Briggs  House,  where  I  spent  some 
weeks,  I  did  not  enter  my  name  with 
any  title,  either  civil,  military,  or  medi- 
cal, I  did  not  report  myself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  press,  a  public  lecturer,  or 
an  actor,  nor  did  I  intimate  that  I  ex- 
pected to  publish  an  article  on  Chicago, 
nevertheless,  I  was  civilly  treated,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  comfortable  room,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  and  paid  my  bill  of  $2.50 
per  day  at  the  end  of  the  time,  satisfied 
that  the  same  comfort  was  not  to  be 
had  for  less  money,  anywhere  in  Chi- 
cago. Higher  praise  for  a  hotel,  I 
think,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  To 
hotel- keepers  in  Chicago  there  is  no 
rest,  and  but  a  limited  supply  to  lodg- 
ers. All  night  long,  some  of  the  one 
hundred  trains,  that  daily  arrive  and 
depart,  is  either  arriving  or  departing. 
It  is  either  **3  o'clock,  sir,"  or  **  4 
o'clock,  sir,"  or  **5  o'clock,  sir,''  as 
you  are  constantly  informed  during  the 
night,  by  somebody  pounding  at  your 
neighbor's  door  or  your  own.  But 
breakfast  lasts  until  10  o'clock,  and 
when  everybody  has  got  up,  then  there 
are  a  few  quiet  hours  during  which  the 
rest  can  sleep,  and  they  are  generally 
well  improved. 

THE  BILL   OP   FARE. 

Wlien  you  travel,  says  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, dress  and  eut  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  people  you  are  among.  At  the 
Briggs  House,  therefore,  I  scanned  the 
.  bill  of  faro  with  great  attention,  to  de- 
tect any  new  and  curious  dishes,  and 
finally  brought  off  a  copy  in  my  pocket, 
as  a  subject  for  future  reflection.  I 
make  a  note  of  the  characteristic  dishes 
only — 

FISH. 

Baked  White  Pish.    Boiled  Trout 
Baked  Pickerel. 

ROAST.  • 

Prairio  Chicken.    Wild  Groose.    Venison. 

COWrKCTlONKRY. 

Glass  E.  Jenny  Lind. 

This  latter  is  probably  to  be  ranked 
as  novelty  in  orthography,  rather  than 
in  confectionery,  as  I  suspect  the  same 
thing  exists  elsewhere,  as  Glace  Jenny 


Lind.  The  first  noode  of  spelling  is 
more  phonographic«  Websterian,  and 
independent. 

The  white  fish  and  trout  of  the  upper 
lakes,  I  heard  so  highly  commended, 
that  I  had  made  up  my  palate  for  a 
delicacy,  which  proved  to  be  figurative- 
ly, as  well  as  literally,  a  scmly  one. 
They  are,  both  of  them,  a  rank,  coarse 
fish,  entirely  inferior  to  our  cod,  bass, 
fresh  mackerel,  or  bine  fish,  and  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Connec- 
ticut river  shad.  I  have  tried  them  at 
divers  places,  and  cooked  in  various 
ways,  still  my  experience  is  the  same. 
Perhaps  the  white  fish  is  equal  in 
flavor  to  the  halibut,  certainly  not  supe- 
rior. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  not  fond  offish, 
told  me  that  he  thought  I  might  get  bet- 
ter at  Mackinaw;  but  as  these  came 
fresh  from  Green  Bay,  I  saw  no  reason 
to  think  so.  The  pickerel  I  preferred  to 
the  trout  and  white  fish.  I  have,  on  one 
occasion  only,  eaten  the  fish  called 
muskalonge,  boiled ;  this  was  at  Cleve- 
land, and  I  then  considered  it  very  fine ; 
but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  quality 
of  the  fish  or  my  appetite,  I  cannot  now 
say. 

Prairie  chickens  and  venison  are  so 
common  in  the  eastern  markets,  that 
they  hardly  deserve  notice.  The 
prairie  chicken  is  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  bantams,  and  in  color  and 
flavor  resembles  the  pigeon.  The  wild 
goose  I  forgot  to  taste.  The  adver- 
tisement- for  North's  Circus,  and  Mr. 
Neafie's  appearance  in  Jack  Cade,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 

Chicago  already  requires  a  directory 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  solid 
matter,  without  the  advertisements ;  and 
from  this  work  I  learn  that  there  are 
nine  omnibus  routes,  thirUen  rail-road 
lines,  converging  here,  sixUen  news- 
papers, of  which  six  are  published  daily, 
sixty  clergymen,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  lawyers. 

I  occasionally  spent  an  hour  in  some 
of  the  courts ;  but  as  the  bar  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  men  not  very  long  from 
the  East,  diere  is  little  to  strike  an 
eastern  man  as  peculiar.  There  is 
rather  more  freedom  in  illustration,  tind 
more  frequent  use  of  phrases  which,  of 
themselves,  mean  little  or  nothing,  but 
as  delivered  with  a  tone  and  manner 
implying  great  import.  There  is  also 
a  much  more  frequent  reference  to 
general  principles,  and  to  organic  laws. 
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than  in  those  states  where  procodeiits 
are  more  abundant  This  feature,  when 
able  ooonsel  are  employed,  frequently 
gives  to  the  argument  a  breadth  and 
scope  which  render  the  proceedings 
more  attractive  to  a  casoal  spectator 
than  the  dry  citation  of  authorities, 
usually  heard  in  our  eastern  courts.  I 
was  quite  interested,  on  one  occasion, 
by  hearing  ft  lawyer,  who  was  himself 
an  old  settler  residing  in  one  of  the 
country  towns,  and  was  trying  to  make 
good  his  client's  pre-emption  title, 
against  a  more  recent  claimant,  under  a 
tax  sale,  or  some  other  hocus-pocus 
procedure,  describe  with  no  little  elo- 
quence how  his  client  and  his  neighbors 
had  fought  and  suffered  in  defense  of 
that  land  in  the  days  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  But  the  law  was  on  the 
other  side ;  the  jury  were  proof  against 
prejudice,  though  the  point  was  inge- 
niously presented,  and  the  fighter  of 
Indians  lost  his  case.  Perhaps  poetical 
justice  to  the  Indians  was  thus  pre- 
served, and  perhaps  not  I  have  not  a 
very  high  respect  for  Indians,  and  pre- 
fer plain  white  to  any  other  color,  both 
for  men  and  women. 

The  judges,  iury,  and  lawyers  patron- 
ize the  apple-boys  rather  more  freely 
than  would  be  considered  proper  in 
some  places ;  and  one  occasion,  when  a 
military  company  passed  in  the  street 
lawyers,  sheriff,  jury,  and  spectators, 
in  fact,  everybody,  except  the  judse, 
made  a  general  stampede  to  the  win- 
dows to  see  them  go  hy.  I  went  with 
the  rest. 

THE  FEDERAL  CURRENCY 

is  assuming  the  ascendant  throughout 
the  West  and  dimes  and  half  dimes  are 
driving  sixpences  and  shillings  to  the 
wall  As  a  natural  consequence,  one 
pays  in  most  cases  ten  cents  for  what 
used  to  cost  six.  A  tribute  to  patriot- 
ism. I  noticed  at  the  bar,  however, 
that  drinks  are  but  a  dime*  I  sup- 
pose, in  this  case,  the  other  party  can 
afford  to  pay  the  tribute. 

SUNDAY  IN  CHICAGO, 

thouffh  not  observed  as  it  is  in  New 
England,  is,  I  think,  more  respected 
than  in  any  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
or  upwards,  south  of  Phikdelphia. 
Some  few  stores  are  seen  open,  but  not 
of  a  prominent  class.  The  movement 
of  the  people  is  generally  churchward, 
•nd  the  churches  are  well  filled.    The 


streets  are  quiet ;  and,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  a  place  of  such  vary-* 
ing  population,  where  people  of  all 
grades  of  character  are  congregated, 
without  the  restraints  of  home  to  the 
well-disposed,  and  of  on  efficient  police 
to  the  vicious,  crime  and  immorality 
exist  to  an  alarming  extent;  yet  the 
Puritan  element  so  far  predominates  in 
the  population  of  the  place,  that  wicked- 
ness is  neither  popular  nor  respect- 
able. 

Speculation,  too  great  eagerness  to 
get  rich  on  the  part  of  men  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  a  lack  of  those 
healthful  restraints  which  exist  in  an 
older  community,  have,  undoubtedly, 
combined  to  weaken  and  lower  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness transactions.  There  is  a  leniency 
exhibited  towards  sharp  bargains,  over- 
reaching, undue  coloring,  and  actual 
misrepresentation  (doubtless,  more  ap- 
parent to  a  stranger  than  to  a  resident, 
and  for  that  reason  just  so  much  the 
more  dangerous),  which,  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  will,  by  degrees,  destroy 
that  vital  morality  which  is  indispens- 
able to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial 
state.  This  is  not  a  peculiar  fault  of 
Chic€igo,  but  of  the  whole  West;  and  as 
men  grow  more  independent  in  their  re- 
sources, and  temptations  for  specula- 
tion decrease,  the  evil  may  abate ;  but 
it  deserves  notice,  and  demands  vigi- 
lance. 

In  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  cor- 
ners in  Chicago  is  a  large  six-story 
building,  which  deserves  a  passing  no- 
tice. It  was  built  (so  I  was  told)  by  a 
clerk  in  the  city,  with  funds  purloined 
from  his  employer.  When  detection 
qect^me  unavoidable,  he  left  town,  and 
sent  back  an  agent  to  negotiate.  The 
matter  was  finally  arranged  by  the  em- 
ployer taking  the  building,  and  payinff 
the  thief  ten  tlionsand  aoUar$ ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  so  mat  had  been  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  property,  that 
even  then  the  employer  had  altogether 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  ou^t  to  add, 
that  I  do  not  thmk  that  this  was  re- 
dded as  a  legitimate  business  transac- 
tion. 

Such  was  Chicago,  as  I  saw  it  look- 
ing at  the  outside  of  things,  in  the  feJl 
and  winter  of  1855-6.  What  it  will  bo 
next  year  at  this  time — ten  years  hence 
— fifty  years  hence  —  those  who  live 
shall  see.  If  any  one  wishes  to  guesst 
an  opportunity  is  now  offered.  , 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE  AS  A  FAMILY  MAN.* 

[Second  Article.] 


rr  a  fonner  article,  based  maiDlj  on 
the  same  authentio  collection  of 
confidential  letters  referred  to  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  or,  rather,  on  the  Me- 
moires  du  not  Joseph^  whence  the  Eng- 
lish collection  has  been  drawn,  we  gave 
a  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and 
especially  of  Napoleon's  relations  to  it, 
down  to  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  and,  indeed,  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  the  Empire. 
•  We  now  take  up  the  narrative  where 
that  article  dropped  it,  and  continue 
this  family  history,  drawing  mainly 
from  the  same  source,  which,  for  the 
history  of  Napoleon  as  an  individual, 
and  of  his  family  relations,  furnishes 
materials  far  more  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy than  any  hitherto  accessible  to 
the  public. 

Upon  the  year  preceding  the  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the 
first  sixteen  months  of  the  Umpire,  this 
correspondence  unfortunately  throws 
no  light,  as  there  are  no  letters  between 
those  dates.  The  correspondence  be 
tween  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph 
only  commences  again  in  the  autumn 
of  1805,  when  Napoleon  set  off  on  his 
campaign  against  Austria,  leaving  Jo- 
seph as  his  representative  in  Paris.  He 
who  was  merely  "citizen  Joseph"  at 
the  date  of  the  last  preceding  letter, 
was  now  a  prince,  and  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Empire.  The  familit^  style  of  that 
early  correspondence  is  dropped,  and, 
instead  of  "Adieu,  dear  Joseph," 
we  have  the  formal,  imperial,  **  Where- 
upon I  pray  God  to  keep  you  in-  his 
holy  and  worthy  protection.'*  Joseph 
addresses  Napoleon  only  as  **  Sire," 
and  *'  Your  Majesty,"  and  the  general 
tone  of  his  letters  is  quite  as  much  that 
of  a  subject  as  of  a  brother,  evincing 
extreme  devotion  to  all  the  Emperor's 
wishes. 

The  following  letter,  written  just  after 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  shows  the  reso- 
lution which  Napoleon  began  now  to 
entertain,  to  ingraft  his  family  upon 
the  old  regal  stocks  of  Europe : 

"  Munich,  Deo.  Slst,  1805.  My  Brother— I 
have  demanded  m  marriage  for  prince  Eugene 


[alread7  appointed  riceroT  of  Italy],  princess 
Angosta,  daughter  of  the  Elector  or  Bavaria, 
and  a  very  pretty  person.  The  marriage  has 
been  agreed  on.    I  have  demanded  another 

f>rinoess  for  Jerome.  As  vou  have  seen  him 
ast,  tell  me  if  I  can  reckon  on  the  yonng 
man's  consent  [As  preliminary  to  this  mar- 
riage, Jerome  was  required  to  repudiate  his 
American  wife,  and  to  bastardize  his  American 
son  J  I  have  aJso  arranged  a  marriage  for  your 
eldest  daughter,  with  a  small  prince,  who  in 
time  will  become  a  great  one.  Aa  this  last 
marriage  cannot  take  place  for  some  months 
[Joseph's  eldest  daughter  was  not  yet  above 
two  or  three  years  ola),  1  shall  have  time  to 
talk  to  you  about  it" 

By  another  letter,  written  at  an  ear- 
lier hour  on  the  same  day,  Joseph  him- 
self, apparently  without  ever  having 
been  consulted  on  the  matter,  or,  indeed, 
receiving  the  least  hint  of  it,  had  been 
suddenly  ordered  on  an  expedition  de- 
signed to  raise  him  also  to  a  throne. 
That  letter  was  as  follows  : 

**  Hy  Brother— I  am  at  Munich.  I  shall 
remain  here  a  few  days,  to  receive  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  to  give  to  the  army 
its  last  orders.  I  intend  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  MarBlial  Mossena 
and  General  St.  Cyr  are  marching  on  that 
kingdom,  i^ith  two  corps  d'arm6e.  I  have 
named  you  my  lieutenant  oonmiaBding-in-ohief 
the  armv  of  Naples.  [Joseph,  as  well  as  Na- 
poleon, had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  old 
royal  military  schools,  but  had  resigned  his 
cUums  to  a  commission  to  make  room  for  Na- 

g>leon,  as  it  required  more  interest  than  the 
onapartes  possessed  to  obtain  two  commis- 
sions m  the  same  family.  He  had  subsequent^ 
ly  studied  law  in  Italy,  and  had  commenced 
practice  in  Ajaccio ;  but,  like  many  other  neo- 
phytes of  that  profession,  had  never  had  but 
one  case.  Before  leaving  Corsiea,  he  had 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  island,  and  under  the  Directory 
and  the  Consulate  he  had  held,  by  his  broth- 
er's influence,  high  diplomatic  appointments. 
Lately,  at  Napoleon^s  sug^estion^  he  had 
again  put  himself  under  military  tmtion,  and 
had  been  taking  regular  lessons  from  an  officer 
selected  by  Ni^Ktleon  to  instruct  him  in  the 
art  of  war.]  Set  off  for  Rome  forty  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  let  your  fint 
dispatch  inform  me  that  ^ou  have  entered 
Naples,  driven  out  the  treacherous  court,  and 
subjected  that  part  of  Italy  to  our  authority 
You  will  find  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
the  decrees  and  instructions  relatinj^  to  your 
mission.  You  will  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
general  of  division.  As  my  lieutenant,  you 
will  have  all  the  marshals  under  your  ordert. 
Your  command  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
army  and  the  Neapolitan  territory.  If  mj 
presence  were  not  necessary  in  Pans,  I  would 


♦  The  Confidential  Correfpondenee  of  Napoieon  Bonaparte  with  hit  Brother  Jotepk^  some  time 
King  of  Spain,  Selected  imd  translated,  with  explanatory  notes,  from  the  "  Uemoiros  du  Koi 
Joseph."    3  voU. 
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m&roh  myself  on  Naples ;  bat  with  Ihe  general* 
whom  you  have,  and  the  instruRlions  which 
Ton  will  recoivo.  you  will  do  all  that  I  could. 
Do  not  sav  whither  you  are  going,  except  to 
the  acchchanc4)llor ;  let  it  be  known  only  by 
your  letters  from  the  army." 

Having  thus  dispatched  Joseph  him- 
self in  parauit  of  a  crown,  Napoleon 
wrote  nine  days  after  to  Joseph's  wife 
as  follows : 

"Munich,  Jan.  9th,  1806.  Madame,  my 
ststcr-in-law — I  settled,  some  time  ago,  the 
marriage  of  my  son,  prince  Eugene,  with  the 

eincess  A^usta,  daughter  or  the  king  of 
avaria.  [Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria  had  just 
assumed  the  title  of  king.]  The  elector  of 
Ratisbon  [one  of  Napoleon's  ephemeral 
priocoa]  marries  them  at  Munich  on  the  15th 
of  January.  I  am  detainod,  therefore,  for  a 
few  days  longer  in  this  town. 

'*  The  princess  Augusta  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  accomplbhed  persons  of  her 
eez.  It  would  be  proper,  I  think,  that  yon 
should  make  her  a  present,  costing  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  francs.  She  will  set 
off  for  Italy  on  the  *20th  of  January.  The  king 
of  Bavaria  will  write  to  you  to  announce  the 
marriage.  Whereupon  I  pray  God.  madame. 
my  sisterin-law,  to  keep  you  in  his  holy  and 
worthy  protection." 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Joseph  as  follows  : 

*'  Caution  is  no  longer  necessary.  Ton  are 
already  master  of  Naples,  and  on  the  point 
of  taking  Sicily  b  v  surprise ;  this  is  your  chief 
aim.  You  should  entitle  your  acts— Joseph 
Napoleon,  you  need  not  add  Bonaparte." 

From  the  time  of  his  assumption  of 
the  imperial  crown.  Napoleon,  m  all  his 
family  and  personal  arrangements,  had 
aped  old  regal  and  imperial  usages ;  and 
as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe  had  no  surnames,  he  was  re- 
solved that  he  and  his  family  should 
have  none.  So  Bonaparte  was  to  be 
dropped,  and  Napoleon  substituted  for 
it 

In  the  letter,  some  six  weeks  after, 
in  which  Napoleon  announces  to  Joseph 
his  definitive  installment  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, he  makes  the  following  suggestions 
as  to  Joseph's  brother-in-law,  Bema- 
dotte,  the  husband  of  the  Eugenie  whom 
Napoleon  did  fiot  marry : 

*'  Paris,  March  Slst,  1806.  You  will  see  that 
I  have  created  six  fiofo  in  your  kingdom.  Yon 
had  better,  I  think,  give  the  b^t  to  Marshal 
Bemodotte,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Taranto. 

iThat  title  was  afterwords  conferred  on  Mac- 
[onaldf  Bemadotte,  as  we  shall  see,  being 
otherwise  provid*»d.J  Your  connection  with 
Bemadotte,  whose  children  are  your  nephews, 
requires  you  to  give  him  some  privileges  in 
your  palace.  You  should  secure  him  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.  The 
queen  of  Naples  did  as  much  for  l^clson.  I 
reward,  as  yon  see,  and  intend  to  reward j  my 
generals  and  soldiers  nobly.    Be  inflexible, 


and  let  no  one  rob.    [No  one,  that  la,  but  you 
andl.r 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  thus  re- 
sumes the  subject  of  providing  for  Ber- 
nadotte: 

*<  St  Ctond,  June  3^,  1806.  I  had  thought 
that,  in  any  circumstances,  the  insulated  papal 
territories  of  Benevcnto  and  Ponte  Corvo 
could  not  fail  to  be  troublesome  to  your  king- 
dom. I  have  made  them  into  two  duchies — 
that  of  Benevento  for  Talleyrand,  and  that  of 
Ponte  Corvo  for  Bemadotte.  I  know  that 
these  provinces  are  poor,  but  Talleyrand  is 
rich,  and  I  will  make  Bernadotte's  duchy 
worth  having.  You  must  be  aware  that  I 
give  the  titles  of  duke  and  prince  to  Bema- 
dotte for  your  wife's  sake,  [partly,  perhaps, 
too,  for  Eugenie's  sake ;]  for  I  have  in  my 
army  generals  who  have  served  me  bettor, 
and  on  whose  attachment  I  have  more  reason 
to  rely.  [Bernadotte  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
famous  mth  of  Brumaire«  which  made  Napo- 
leon first  consul,  and  laid  tho  foundations  of 
the  empire.]  But  I  thought  that  it  was  proper 
that  the  brother-in-law  of  the  queen  of  Naples 
should  have  a  distinguished  position  in  your 
kingdom." 

Joseph  being  thus  made  a  king. 
Napoleon  began  to  look  round  for 
thrones  for  the  younger  brothers  also. 
Lucien  still  obstinately  refused  either 
to  accept  a  throne — held,  as  it  must 
have  been,  as  Napoleon's  vassal— «r  to 
part  with  his  wife  ;  nor  was  even  Louis 
half  so  anxious  to  be  a  king  as  Napo- 
leon was  to  make  him  one.  The  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  mention  the  crown 
bestowed  upon  Louis,  contain  references 
also  to  Jerome  and  to  Fesch,  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  the  Bonapartes,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  made  a  cardinal : 

^  St  Cloud,  May  19th,  1806.  The  bns'mees 
with  Holland  is  settled,  and  before  long,  Louis 
will  be  king  of  Holland.  He  is  willing ;  but 
his  health  continues  to  be  indifferent  It  ap< 
pears  that  the  squadron  that  Jerome  is  in.  and 
which  has  been  to  the  East  Indies,  has  captured 
a  large  English  convoy,  apd  three  men-of-war, 
I  have  no  anxiety  about  this  squadron." 

**  June  3d,  1806.  In  an  hour!  am  to  receive 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  proclaim  prince 
Louis  king  of  Holland,  ana  cardinal  Veeoh 
coacyutor  of  the  elector,  the  arch-chancellor." 

The  office  of  king,  held  under  Napo- 
leon, was  not  found  by  his  brothers  so 
very  agreeable.  It  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Joseph,  from  the  moment 
he  accepted  the  unlucky  crown  of  Na- 
ples, till  after  seven  years  he  fairly  mi 
rid  of  the  still  more  unlucky  Spanish 
crown — which,  in  lieu  of  that  of  N  aples. 
Napoleon  presently  thrust  upon  hun — 
really  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  ease, 
peace,  and  comfort.  He  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  that  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Spain,  all  that 
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was  needed  waa  to  rule  mildly  and 
equitably,  and  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  sabjects,  on  whom  he  had  been 
thrust,  by  an  administration  -  of  the 
government  more  enlightened  and  more 
beneficial  than  that  of  the  dynasties 
which  he  had  superseded.  He  entirely 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  he  was  n  usurp- 
er, placed  in  power  by  foreign  bayonets, 
and,  in  that  point  of  view,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  adminbtrative  character 
of  his  government,  an  object  of  national 
hatred  and  detestation.  Napoleon,  on 
the  other  hand,  understood  all  this 
perfectly  well.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  as  conqueror  and  usurper,  Joseph 
could  only  maintain  himself  by  force 
and  terror,  and  he  was  constancy  urg- 
ing severities,  at  which  the  soft  temper 
of  his  brother  relucted.  He  insisted  up- 
on Joseph's  exacting  from  his  subjects 
the  means  of  paying  the  French  array 
that  sustained  nim,  and  his  letters,  from 
the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  Joseph*s 
royal  hfe,  are  only  a  series  of  shrewd 
criticisms  on  Joseph's  Utopian  schemes 
of  policy,  with  a  few  compliments  and 
cajoleries  sparingly  intermixed;  sharp 
reproaches  for  his  inefficiency  and  too 
great  good-nature ;  and  peremptory  de- 
nials, or  unwilling  concessions  to  Jo- 
seph's freer  uent  and  urgent  requests  for 
money  and  troops,  as  to  both  of  which 
the  many  calls  that  he  had  for  them, 
obliged  Napoleon  to  practice  the  strict- 
est calculation  and  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my. 

Take  the  following  as  specimens 
among  a  hundred  others  : 

"  Feb.  26th,  1806.  By  this  time  you  can  no 
lonfTor  be  in  want  of  monoy.  Dinnnn  Nnples, 
and  levy  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  upon 
tlie  town ;  it  will  be  easily  paid.  You  may 
safely  resort  to  the  expedient  of  contiscatins: 
all  the  English  merchandise.  The  loss  wifl 
fall  upon  the  part  of  the  nation  which  deserves 
least  consideration." 

"  March  8th.  It  seems  to  me  your  measures 
ore  too  narrow ;  it  is  not  by  being  civil  to 
people  that  you  obtain  a  hold  upon  them. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  means  to  reward 
your  army  properly.  Baise  thirty  millions 
from  the  kingdom  oi  Naples.  Pay  well  your 
army ;  remount  your  cavalry,  and  your  trains ; 
have  shoes  and  clothes  made.  This  cnnuut  be 
done  without  money.  It  is  impoaiible  that 
you  should  keep  within  the  bounda  that  you 
profess;  back  yourself,  if  you  like,  by  an 
order  of  mine.  Your  proclamations  are  not 
enough  in  the  style  of  a  master ;  you  will  (nun 
nothing  by  spoiling  the  Neapolitans.  The 
people  of  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  olher 
country,  if  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  mas- 
tered, are  disposed  to  rebel,  and  to  murmur. 
In  my  opinion,  your  throne  will  have  no 
solidity,  unless  you  surround  it  with  a  hun- 


dred generals,  colonels,  and  others,  attached 
to  your  house,  pos«essing  great  fiefs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicilv.  Bemadotta 
and  If  aseena  should.  I  think,  be  fixed  in  Na- 
ples, with  the  title  of  princes,  and  with  large 
revenues.  Enable  them  to  foond  ^reat  funi- 
lies.  I  do  this  in  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  Parma.  In  these  countries,  and  in 
Naples,  three  or  four  hundred  French  military 
men  on^t  to  be  c«tablished,  with  property 
descending  by  primogimiture.  In  a  few  yeara 
they  will  marry  into  tne  principal  families,  and 
your  throne  will  be  strong  enough  to  do  with- 
out a  French  army — a  point  which  must  be 
reached. 

**  March  12th.  My  armies  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  they  are  coming  home,  and  cost  enormona 
sums ;  so  does  my  Beet.  I  can  meet  no  new 
expenses.  Up  to  this  time,  your  Neapolitan 
administration  has  been  too  lax." 

**  It  is  absolutely  impoosible  that  I  should 
send  you  fifteen  hunured  thousand  franca 
a  month,  for  the  army  of  Naples.  Levy  a  war 
contribution  of  thirty  millions  on  the  kmgdom 
of  Naples.  It  is  strange  that  it  fi^vc«  only  a 
third  of  what  I  get  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
You  are  too  kind :  that  is  not  Die  way  to  bo- 
gin  sn  adminiBtrution." 

"  March  2<)th.  Put  to  death  the  leaders  of 
mobs.  Your  administration  in  Naples  is  too 
feeble;  you  treat  the  populace  with  too  much 
consideration.  I  cannot  imagine  why  yon  do 
not  execute  the  laws.  Every  soy  ohould  be 
shot;  every  lazztironi  who  stabs  a  soldier 
should  be  shot  The  property  of  all  those  who 
belonged  to  the  court  [the  late  Neapolitan 
court,  which  bad  fled  to  Sicily]  ohould  be 
confiscated." 

"  March  31st.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  azzeudoQienti,  [certain  portions  of  the 
public  rovenue.  which  had  oecome  private 
property]  for  there  is  nothinf^  taered  after  a 
conquest.  >Vith  such  piinciples  you  will  never 
found  a  kingdom.  Your  government  of  Na- 
ples is  much  too  lax.  If  you  showed  mors 
vigor,  your  army  would  bo  at  its  ease." 

"  April  21st  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  village 
of  the  insurgents  has  been  burnt  Severe  ex- 
amples are  necessary.  I  presume  that  the 
soldiers  have  been  allowed  to  plunder  this 
village.  This  is  the  way  to  treat  villages 
which  revolt*  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  war, 
but  it  is  also  a  duty  prescribed  oy  policy." 
[That  was  exactly  Napoleon's  idea  of  duty, 
*•  duty  prescribed  by  policy" — he  seems,  so  far 
OS  his  own  conduct  was  concerned,  to  have 
bad  no  idea  of  any  other.] 

*'Juno  3d.  I  see  some  passages  in  yoor 
speech  [Joseph's  speech  to  uie  deputation  of 
French  senators  sent  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Naples]  which 
you  must  allow  me  to  think  ill-judged,  {lliis 
whole  proceeding  had  given  very  little  satis- 
faction to  Napoleon,  who  had  a  very  keen 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  of  the  sor- 
iMistic  luni  which  might  be  given  to  incon- 
gruous and  unseasonable  sugg(»tiona  In  a 
Erevious  part  of  the  letter,  he  liad  excused 
imsclf  for  not  having  put  into  the  Moni- 
teur  Roedcrer's  speech,  to  which  Joseph 
had  replied,  on  (he  ground  that  it  was  **  non- 
sense," especially  in  the  suggestion  of  an  un- 
lucky coinpariHon  between  Napoleon  and 
Machiavolii.]  You  compare  the  attachment 
of  tho  French  to  my  person,  to  that  of  the  Nea- 
politans for  yours;  that  looks  like  a  s^tirei 
What  love  tor  you  can  a  people  have,  for 
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wbom  you  hare  dono  nothinjf?  whom  rou 
govern  by  right  of  conquest,  with  forty  or  fifty 
Oiousand  foreigners  ?  In  general,  the  leas  3rou 
speak  of  mo,  and  of  France,  du'cctly  in  your 
state  jmpors,  the  better  it  will  bo.  1  am  sorry 
to  see  in  your  letters  that  you  are  captivated 
by  particuhur  services.  TV)  be  captivated  is 
very  dangerous.  The  Neapolitans  behave 
well ;  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that. 
You  have  treated  them  kindly ;  thoy  expected 
worse  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  arm3r  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Your 
diiiposltion  is  mild  and  temperate:  you  have  a 
good  understanding,  and  you  are  appreciated ; 
but  this  very  far  from  a  national  fofhng — from 
a  submission  and  attachment  founded  on  rea- 
son and  interest.  These  distinctions  ought 
not  to  escape  you.  I  do  not  know  why  1  tell 
you  those  things,  for  thoy  will  certainly  annoy 
you.  What  I  want  is,  that  your  acts  and  your 
language  should  l>e  decorous,  and  suitable  to 
your  character." 

"  July  26th.  I  cannot  understand  how,  sur- 
rounded as  you  are  by  men  of  military  expe- 
rience, there  are  so  few  that  can  give  you  good 
advice.  Your  measures  have  no  life  or  move- 
ment, no  organization  or  method.  Till  now 
yuu  have  made  nothing  but  mistakes ;  but  I 
ought  not  to  distress  you.  For  my  part,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  what  happens  in  Calabria 
[an  Englisli  army  had  landoa,  and  the  people 
were  hi  insurrection];  your  policy  with  regard 
to  Naples  ia  just  the  reverse  of  what  ought  to 
be  pursued  towards  a  conquered  nation.  Let 
your  troops  march  together;  do  not  scatter 
them.  I  suppose  that  you  have  armed  all  the 
castles  in  Naples.  What  ia  the  moaning  of 
this  Neapolitan  national  guard?  It  is  lean- 
ing on  a  reed — perhaps  putting  arms  into  the 
hiuids  of  your  enemies.  How  little  you  know 
men!'- 

*'  July  30th.  You  should  order  two  or  three 
of  tile  large  villages,  that  have  behaved  tlie 
worst,  to  be  pillaged.  It  will  be  an  example, 
and  will  restore  the  gayety  and  desire  of  action 
of  your  soldiers.'' 

**  July  31st.  Bear  in  mind  what  I  tell  you ; 
the  fate  of  your  reign  depends  on  your  con- 
duct when  you  return  from  Calabria.  Grant 
no  pardons ;  do  military  execution  on  at  least 
six  hundred  rebels ;  they  have  murdered  a 
great  number  of  my  soldiers.  Let  the  houses 
of  thirty  of  the  principal  heads  of  villages  be 
burnt,  and  distribute  their  property  among 
the  troops.  Disarm  all  the  iiiimbitants,  and 
pillage  five  or  six  of  the  largo  villages  which 
nave  behaved  worst.  Desire  the  soldiers  to 
treat  well  the  towns  which  have  remained 
faithful.  Confiscate  the  public  property  of 
the  revolted  villages,  and  give  it  to  the  army ; 
above  all,  disarm  vigorously. 

•*  As  Calabria  has  revolted,  why  should  you 
not  seize  half  the  estates  in  the  province,  and 

E' ve  them  to  your  army  ?  This  measure  would 
i,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  help  to  you,  and 
an  example  for  the  future.  Yuu  will  never 
succeed  in  changing  and  reforming  a  country 
by  weak  measures — extraordinary  and  vigor- 
ous expedients  are  necessary.  But  if  you 
betriu  by  asserting  that  Calabria  is  not  in  re- 
volt, and  that  it  has  always  been  attached  to 
you,  your  kindness,  or,  in  other  words,  your 
weakness  and  timidity,  will  be  very  mischiev- 
ous to  France." 

**  Aug.  9th.  It  paina  me  to  aeo  the  system 
you  pursue  i  those  who  surround  you  havo  no 


knowledge  of  men.  You  do  »ot  listen  to  a 
man  who  has  done  much,  seen  much,  and 
thought  much.  Do  not  carry  out  your  scheme 
of  a  national  guard;  notliing  can  bo  more 
dangerous.  You  make  m9  laugh,  when  you 
Bay  that  these  men  are  fifty  thousand  enemies 
of  the  queen.  [The  queen  whom  he  had  dis- 
posse^sedf  and  who  was  chief  manager  of  her 
uusband's  afiidrs.]  Naples  is  a  country  of  in- 
triguers, who  change  with  every  wind;  you 
exaggerate  their  hatred  of  tlie  queen ;  you  do 
not  Know  mankind.  There  are  not  twenty 
people  who  hate  her  as  much  as  you  think, 
and  there  are  not  twenty  people  who  would 
not  yield  to  one  of  her  smiles,  to  one  of  her 
advances.  What  a  nation  most  hates  is. 
another  nation.  Your  fifty  thousand  men  all 
hate  the  French.  Time,  prudence,  and  family 
alliances,  can  alone  bring  them  together.  You 
raise  fifty  thousand  men.  and  make  them  think 
themselves  necessary ;  tliis  is  to  put  yourself  in 
a  falsb  position.  > 

*'  Of  what  use  would  Neapolitan  regiments 
be  to  you,  if  I  were  beaten  on  the  Isouzo  ?  In 
all  your  operations,  both  civil  and  military, 
steer  by  this  possibility,  as  if  it  were  you^  pole- 
star  ;  tul  your  proceecfinga  should  have  refer- 
ence to  it.  I  only  laughed  at  your  fears  for 
Naples  during  tlie  late  events ;  and  although  I 
saw  that  the  army  was  extremely  illplaced,  I 
folt  that  when  the  danger  come,  inatiuct  would 
teach  you  to  make  a  belter  disposition.  The 
only  results  were  the  loss  of  a  tow  men,  somo 
tritling  landings  of  the  enemy,  and  partlid 
failures.  But  it  would  bo  otherwise  if  1  were 
at  war,  and  if  I  wore  beaten  on  the  It-onzo. 

**  I  flatter  myself  that  you  have  notliing  to 
iear  at  present ;  you  will  bo  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  But  you  must  weigh  t«eriously  all 
your  measures.  Whenever  you  sign  a  docu- 
ment, do  you  ask  yourself.  '  Would  the  effect 
of  this  be  good  if  the  French  army  were  driven 
back  to  Alexandria?'  If  you  are  not  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  you  will  not  reign  long, 
and  you  prepare  misfortunes  for  yourself,  and 
for  all  the  Neapolitans  who  may  Join  your 
cause. 

**  What  sort  of  troops  ought  you  to  have?  I 
say  Corsicans ;  who  will  get  on  better  in  Na- 
ples than  in  France,  because  they  will  agree 
better  with  tlie  Neapolitans  than  with  the 
French ;  as  many  Swiss  as  you  like — they  are 
good  and  faithtul  soldiers;  perhaps  a  few 
German  regiments,  from  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or 
from  the  other  states  of  my  German  confedera- 
tion; [the  Gorman  enipii-e  hud  just  been  dis- 
solved, and  Napoleon  had  taken  the  title  of 
"protector"  of  a  new  confederation,  lately 
formed,  of  the  German  princes  near  the 
Khine]  also  a  few  Neapolitans- .but  intro- 
duced gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
ciiosen  from  among  the  men  who  have  served 
in  France,  and  who  formed  part  of  the  army 
of  reserve  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  republic, 
and  who  have  since  then  been  put  to  the 
proof;  all  others  would  fail  you.  If^Italy  were 
onco  to  raise  the  cry,  *  Drive  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Alps  I'  all  your  army  would  aban- 
don  you.  I  wish  you  to  consult  me  on  such 
important  matters.  It  will  not  do  t6  say  that 
you  would  take  refuge  in  my  camp.  An  exiled^ 
vagrant  kinfi  is  a  contemptible  being.'* 

•*Aug.  17th.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  of  a  revolt  of  the  Neapolitan  populace. 
Y^ou  will  never  be  their  master  till  you  have 
mode  an  example  of  them ;  every  conquered 
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count rj  mnet  have  its  rerolt  I  ahonld  tee 
Kaploc  in  revolt  as  a  father  sees  his  children 
in  the  tmnll-pox;  the  crisis  is  salatar7,  pru- 
vided  it  does  not  too  much  weaken  the  con- 
itltntion." 

These  specimens  will  show  tiie  tone 
of  this  correspondence,  during  the 
whole  period  of  two  years  and  a  half 
that  Joseph  sat  on  the  uneasy  throne 
of  Naples.  It  was.  on  Napoleon's  part, 
made  up  mainly  of  military  directions, 
how  to  protect  the  kingdom  against  the 
English  and  the  revolting  Neapolitans, 
and  how  to  invade  and  conquer  Sicily — an 
object  on  which  both  Joseph  and  Napo- 
leon seem  to  have  set  their  hearts,  but 
which  they  were  never  able  to  accom- 
plish. Indeed,  it  appears  from  these  let- 
ters, that  Joseph's  pretensions  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  abandon  which,  Napoleon 
insisted  that  he  would  fight  ten  years, 
mainly  prevented  the  English  Fox  min- 
istry from  agreeing  to  a  peace.  Inter- 
spersed, however,  with  these  military 
directions,  ere  sharp  and  bitter  criti- 
cises on  Joseph's  whole  system  of  ad- 
ministration, and  a  perpetual  spurring 
of  him  on  to  exactions  totally  repugnant 
to  his  good-natured  soul.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Joseph  was  a  great  stickler  for  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank — a  feeling  in- 
hented  from  their  mother,  and  common 
to  the  whole  family — and  he  complained 
bitterly  to  Napoleon,  that  he  received 
rebukes  not  only  from  him,  but  from 
his  ministers.  To  which  Napoleon 
coolly  replied : 

*♦  In  your  correspondence  with  my  ministers, 
you  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  commander- 
inchief  of  my  army,  and  to  hear  of  my  dis- 

Eleosure,  whenever   the   rules   are  not  fol- 
>wed." 

Even  to  Joseph's  professions  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  pretty  cool  answers 
were  returned,  compared,  at  least,  with 
earlier  letters  written  while  Napoleon 
was  general  of  brigade.  Thus  Joseph 
wrote  to  Napoleon : 

"Aug.  13.  1806.  I  remain  here  tiU  your 
majesty's  birthday,  on  which  I  wish  you  joy. 
I  hope  vou  may  receive,  with  some  little  plea- 
sure, this  expression  of  my  affection.  The 
fflorious  emperor  will  never  replace  to  me  the 
Kapoleon  whom  I  so  much  loved,  and  whom  I 
hope  to  find  again  as  I  knew  him  twenty 
years  ago,  if  we  are  to  meet  in  the  Elyaian 
fields." 

To  which  Napoleon  replied : 

•*  Aug.  23.  I  am  sorry  that  you  thmk  yon 
will  find  your  brother  again  only  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields.  It  is  natural  Uiat,  ot  forty  [he  was 
only  thirty-seven],  he  should  not  feel  towards 
you  as  he  did  at  twelve;  but  his  feeUngs  to- 
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words  you  have  greater  strength  and  tn 
his  frioudship  has  the  features  of  his  mind.' 

This  last  sentence  was  true  enongk. 
Napoleon's  friendship  for  Joseph  was 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  use  be 
could  make  of  him  as  the  tool  of  his  ambi- 
tious projects,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  the  exaltation  of  his  family 
formed  a  necessary  part.  He  employed 
them  in  the  erection  of  a  family  pyramid, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  apex,  and  in 
which  his  own  conspicuous  elevation 
was  at  least  as  much  consulted  as  their 
wishes  or  welfare. 

The  return  of  Jerome  firom  his  naval 
emise  is  thus  mentioned  by  Napoleon. 

**St  Cloud,  Aug.  528,  1806.  Le  Veteran, 
commanded  by  Jerome,  anchored,  two  days 
ago,  in  the  bay  of  Loforet,  near  Quimper. 
8ne  was  separated  from  her  sf]uadron  twenty- 
five  days  ago  in  a  storm.  This  news  com^  by 
telegraph,  which,  at  the  same  tune,  tells  me 
that  Jerome  b  well ;  as  yet  there  ore  no  far- 
ther detaiU.*' 

The  entrance  of  Jerome's  vessel  into 
the  small  port  of  Concameau,  to  escape 
the  blockading  English  squadron,  is 
reckoned  among  the  exploits  of  the 
French  navy.  But  as  French  ships  of 
war,  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  could 
hardly  keep  the  seas,  Jerome  was  now 
transferred  to  the  military  service,  in 
which,  as  general  of  division,  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  on  his  march  against 
the  Prussians  and  Russians. 

In  a  letter  of  Napoleon's  to  Joseph* 
written  during  this  campaign,  the  tol- 
lowing  family  allusions  occur : 

''  Posen,  Dec.  5,  1806.  Your  yonng  aide- 
decamp  is  a  rake ;  he  will  suffer  fur  it  in  time. 
Qive  some  news  of  Borghese  to  his  family ;  he 
is  at  Warsaw,  at  the  heiul  of  his  regiment.  All 
the  strong  places  in  Silesia  will  soon  bo  in  my 
power. 

^ "  Prince  Jerome  is  in  command  of  a  German 
division.  Although  the  declarations  of  Aus- 
tria are  pacific,  1  did  not  like  to  give  precise 
orders  to  the  queen  [Joseph's  wife]  to  join  you 
at  Naples.  You  may,  however,  do  as  you  Uke 
about  it ;  but  she  does  so  well  in  Paris,  and  I 
dislike  so  much  to  see  women  and  children 
running  into  the  midst  of  sedition  and  rebd- 
lion,  that  in  truth  I  see  no  objection  to  her  do> 
laying  her  joorney.  I  havo  Written  to  tell  her 
that  you  have  sent  for  her,  but  that  I  think 
she  had  better  pass  some  more  of  the  winter  in 
Paris. 

**  Now  that  you  are  more  at  rest,  I  suppoee 
that  you  open  your  palace,  and  enliven  the  so- 
ciety of  Naples:  this  is  necessary,  both  for 
your  sake  and  that  of  the  town.  You  should 
nave  a  large  circle,  and  not  live  too  quietly." 

In  a  letter,  dated  Finckenstein,  May 
4th,  1807,  written  during  the  same  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  interval  between  the 
battles  of  Eylan  and  Friedland,  Napo- 
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leon,  after  fiuding  fadt  with  Joseph's 
disorganization  of  some  of  his  French 
regiments,  by  culling  from  them  the 
best  men  to  serve  in  his  guard,  proceeds 
as  follows : 

**  I  will  sand  yon  as  many  Frenoh  oonsoripts 
as  you  like ;  but  I  entreAt  you  to  take  oare 
of  the  rogimeoto  belon^Dg  to  the  [Frenohl 
army  of  rfaplos,  and  to  keep  them  in  good 
order.  You  must  resent  any  ohaitering  or 
manifestation  of  discontent  I  think  that  (bo 
habit  of  goveminff  well,  with  your  natural 
good  sense  and  abuiUee,  will  strengUien  vour 
character,  and  render  you  capablo  of  conduct- 
ing this  vast  machine,  if  it  should  be  your  lot 
to  surrive  me. 

»« Prince  Jerome  is  doing  well ;  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  him,  and  am  greatly  de- 
ceived, if  there  is  not  stuff  in  him  to  make  a 
first-rate  man.  You  mav  be  sure,  however, 
that  he  has  no  idea  that  X  think  so:  for  in  my 
lette«v,  I  do  nothing  but  find  fault  with  him. 
He  is  adored  in  Sueeia  I  place  him  there 
purposely  in  a  distinct  and  independent  com- 
mand ;  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  pro- 
verb, that  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  obey, 
in  order  to  know  how  to  command. 

'*  I  um  not  ill-pleased  with  Louis ;  but  he  is 
too  kind  for  the  dignity  of  a  crown.  He  does 
not  pay  much  attention  to  my  advice;  never- 
thelees,  I  continue  to  give  it  to  him,  and  ex- 
perience will  soon  teach  him  that  much  of  what 
ne  has  been  doing  was  wrong.  I  blamed  the 
institution  of  his  order,  not  that  I  objected  to  it 
itself,  but  it  was  premature.  This  remark  is 
also  for  your  benefit ;  you  must  feel  its  foroe. 
Wait  till  you  know  something  of  the  men 
who  surround  you.  Louis  has  also  just  per- 
mitted the  Dutch  ladies  to  reassume  their  titles ; 
they  are  given  to  them  even  by  his  chamber- 
lains. I  was  very  angry  with  hmi.  Nor  was 
I  satisfied  with  his  quoting  to  me  your  ex- 
ample, OS  if  there  were  anything  in  common 
between  a  kingdom  like  yours  and  a  republic 
which  has  undergene  as  many  trials  as  France. 
If  you  have  occasion  to  write,  say  something 
to  him  about  it;  for,  as  all  this  is  supposed  to 
be  done  by  my  advice,  it  has  a  bad  effect  in 
France.  As  I  do  not  intend  to  re-establish  the 
old  titles  in  France,  I  will  not  have  them  re- 
stored in  a  country  to  which  I  havo  guaranteed 
a  constitutional  government,  and  whose  for- 
tunes have  so  muQh  resembled  those  of 
France." 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  treaty  of  Tibit  having  been  signed, 
Jerome,  who  had  at  length  conformed 
to  Napoleon's  wishes,  in  taking  a  new 
wife,  a  princess  of  the  Wirtomberg 
family,  was  made  king  of  Westphalia — a 
new  kingdom,  erected  by  Napoleon  out 
of  the  territory  taken  from  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  other  German  princes,  and 
including  that  part  of  Northern  Ger- 
manv  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Kibe.  His  capital  was  Cassel,  where 
he  lived  in  such  a  style  of  luxury  as 
to  obtain  from  his  subjects  the  title  of 
the  new  Heliogabalus. 

It  was  not  till  Joseph  had  been  a 


year  and  nine  months  in  Naples,  and 
two  or  throe  months  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  that  his  kingdom  was  deemed 
quiet  enough  to  aamit  of  his  being 
joined  by  his  wife.  On  this  subject, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  her  the  following 
letter: 

/"St  Cloud,  Sep.  S,  1807.  My  sister  and 
sister-in-law,  1  wish  you  to  start  for  Naples ; 
the  present  season  is  the  best  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  yon  should  set  out  on  the  15th  of 
September,  so  as  to  reach  Milan  on  the  2:id  or 
34th,  and  to  arrive  at  Naples  during  the  first 
ten  days  in  October.  As  this  letter  has  no 
other  object,  I  pray  God,  my  sister  and  sister- 
in-law,  that  he  may  have  yon  in  his  holy  and 
honorable  keeping." 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how,  in  his  tra- 
veling orders,  issued  to  Joseph  and  his 
wife,  Napoleon  is  as  exact  and  per> 
emptory  as  if  they  were  two  marching 
regiments. 

A  letter,  written  by  Napoleon  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy, 
relates  to  a  curious  interview  of  his 
with  Lucien,  at  this  time  an  exile 
from  the  empire,  and  a  resident  in  the 
Pope's  territories.  This  interview  had 
*been  arranged  by  Joseph,  who,^  at  Na- 

goleon*8  request,  had  met  Lucien  at 
[odena,  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
strongly  urged  him,  but  in  vain,  to  sub- 
mit to  Napoleou*s  wishes.  His  sister, 
Eliza,  had  also  written  to  him  in  the 
preceding  June,  pressing  him  strongly 
on  the  same  point.  This  letter  is  not 
given  in  the  English  collection ;  but  we 
translate  a  part  of  it  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  du  Hoi  Joseph^ 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  curious  exhi- 
bition of  the  light  in  which  Napoleon 
was  regarded  by  the  other  members  of 
the  familv,  except  Lucien,  and  of  their 
anxiety  lest  others,  not  of  the  Bona- 
parte blood,  should  come  in  for  a  shore 
of  the  good  things  which  Napoleon  had 
to  distribute : 

"  Do  you  not  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  the 
only  means  of  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adoptions  is,  tnat  his  majesty  should  hare  a 
family  of  which  he  can  mspose  ?  In  remain- 
ing near  Napoleon,  in  accepting  a  throne  from 
him,  you  will  be  useful  to  him ;  he  will  pro- 
yide  nusbands  for  your  daughters ;  and,  while 
he  finds  in  his  omu  family  the  possibility  of 
executing  his  projects  and  his  system  of  policy, 
which  to  him  is  everything,  he  will  not  choose 
among  strangers,  llie  master  of  the  world  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  equal.  Nature  made 
as  children  of  the  same  father ;  but  his  won- 
derftil  actions  have  made  us  his  subjects. 
Though  sovereigns  [Eliza  herself  had  lately 
been  appointed  duchess  of  Tuscanvl,  we  hold 
everything  from  him.  I  take  a  noble  pride  in 
avowing  it ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  our  only 
glory  ought  to  be  to  prove,  by  our  manner  of 
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gorerning.  that  we  are  worthy  of  him  and  of 
our  family.     Reflect  anew,  then,  on  the  pro- 

Ewitions  which  have  been  made  to  yoa. 
ammaand  we  all  would  be  so  happj  to  be  re- 
anited,  and  to  make  but  one  political  familj. 
Dear  Lacien,  do  it  for  ns,  who  love  joa,  for 
the  people  whom  mj  brother  will  pre  yon  to 
guveni)  and  whom  yoa  will  make  happy." 

The  letter  ends  witli  embraces  for 
Lucien,  and  for  the  wife  and  "  amiable 
family"  whom,  as  a  part  of  that  submis- 
sion to  Napoleon's  wishes,  which  this 
letter  was  written  to  urge,  Lucien  was 
required  to  repudiate !  Napoleon's  let- 
ter, which  touches  on  the  same  subject, 
was  as  follows : 

«  Milan,  Dec.  17,  1807.  I  saw  Lnden  at 
Hantna,  and  had  with  him  a  conversation  of 
several  hours.  He  has,  no  doubt,  acquainted 
yt>tt  with  the  sentiments  with  which  he  left  me. 
His  notions  and  his  expre«8ions  are  so  different 
from  mine,  that  I  can  nardly  make  out  what  it 
is  that  he  wants.  I  think  thai  he  told  me  that 
he  wished  to  send  his  eldest  daughter  to  Paris, 
to  live  with  her  Kmndmother.  [Napoleon 
writes  as  though  Lucien  had  himself  made 
this  proposition ;  In  fsot,  it  was  one  of  the  very 
things  which  Joseph,  in  Napoleon's  name,  bad 
demanded  of  Lucicn.J  If  ne  still  is  thus  dis- 
posed, I  desire  to  bo  immediately  informed  of  ^ 
it  The  girl  must  reach  Paris  in  the  course  of  * 
the  month  of  January,  either  accompanied  by 
Lucien,  or  under  the  charge  of  a  governess, 
who  will  take  her  to  Madame.  JBonaparte's 
mother  was  known  as  Madame  Mere.]  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  there  was  in  Lucien's  mind 
a  contest  between  opposite  feelings,  and  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  decide  in 
favor  of  any  one  of  them.  I  exhausted  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  induce  him,  yuung  as 
he  is,  to  devote  his  talents  to  my  service,  and 
to  that  of  his  oountry.  If  he  wishes  to  let  me 
have  his  daughter,  she  must  set  off  without 
delay,  and  ho  must  send  me  a  declaration, 
putting  her  entirely  at  my  disposal ;  for  there 
IS  not  a  moment  to  lose :  events  are  hastening 
on,  and  my  destiny  must  bo  accomplishe(L 
If  he  has  changed  his  mind,  let  me  know  it 
immediately,  for  I  shall  then  make  other 
arroogcments. 

"Tell  Lucien  that  I  was  touched  by  his 
grief,  and  by  the  feelings  which  he  expressed 
towards  me,  and  that  1  regret  the  more  that  he 
will  not  be  reaFonablo,  and  contribute  to  his 
own  comfort  and  to  mine." 

According  to  Thiers,  in  his  History 
of  the  Etnpiref  the  interriew  between 
the  brothers  had  been  very  stormy. 
Napoleon  had  already  selxed  Portugal, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  Lucien  king  of 
it.  Napoleon  made  it  a  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  part  with  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  offered,  by  way  of  indem- 
nity, a  title  and  a  great  fortune ;  but 
Lucien  refused  to  accept  a  crown  on 
this,  or,  perhaps,  on  any  conditions. 
Napoleon  also  had  his  eye  on  Spain, 
and  not  having  yet  made  up  his  mind 
to  seize  it  absolutely,   he  wanted  to 


marry  Lucien's  daughter  hy  his  first 
wife  to  prince  Ferdinand,  the  heir  ctf 
Charles  t  V.,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose 
that  he  had  demanded  her.  Lucien 
did  send  his  daughter  to  Paris  —  but 
this  project  of  providing  for  her  fell 
through,  and  some  time  after  he  de- 
manded her  back.  When  the  seizure 
of  the  Papal  States,  bv  Napoleon,  and 
their  annexation  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy 
took  place  in  1609,  Lucien  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  in  condemnation 
of  Napoleon's  conduct,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  an  intimation  that 
he  must  find  a  residence  elsewhere. 
He  embarked,  accordingly,  in  an  Ame- 
rican ship  for  the  United  States  ac- 
companied hy  all  his  family ;  but  was 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  carried 
into  Malta,  and  thence  removed  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  detained  under  sur- 
veillance, as  a  prisoner  of  war,  till  after 
Napoleon*8  first  abdication.  Probably 
his  voyage  to  America  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  in  the  then  existing 
relations  of  the  United  States  to 
Fvance  and  England,  as  heing  in  fact 
a  disguised  diplomatic  mission,  intend- 
ed to  aid  in  drawing  on  the  United 
States  to  a  war  against  England. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  took  quite  an- 
other turn  from  what  Napoleon  had 
anticipated  at  the  date  of  his  last 
quoted  letter.  On  the  Slstof  March, 
1603,  he  wrote  to  inform  Joseph  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  prince  of  Asturias  under  the 
title  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  of  the  pro- 
test of  Charles  IV.  against  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  as  a  great  secret,  of 
his  intention  to  go  to  Spain,  where  he 
already  had  many  troops.  On  the 
15tli  of  April  he  wrote  from  Bayonne, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  the  queen  of  Naples  (Joseph's 
wife),  and  from  Joseph*8  two  daugh- 
ters, Zenaide  and  Charlotte;  JosepVs 
family,  it  would  seem,  having  only  then 
recently  joined  him.  On  the  18th  of 
April  he  writes : 

**  Thank  Julie  [Joseph's  wife]  and  Zenaide 
for  their  leUers.  I  will  answer  them,  but  at 
pre^nt  I  am  too  busy.  You  must  have  been 
very  glad  to  see  your  children  again  in  sneh 
good  liealth:  they  are  interesting  to  mo  in 
several  respects.  [That  is  to  say,  he  not  only 
loved  them  as  their  uncle,  but  meant  to  use 
tlicm  as  their  emperorj  The  prince  of  Astn- 
riaji,  who  calls  hmuelf  Ferdinand  VII^  is  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  frontier, 
with  a  large  suite.  King  Charles  IV.  and  his 
queen  are  on  their  way  Uiither.  lie  has  pro- 
tested, and  has  appealed  to  my  arbitrauoa. 
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My  troops  are  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  FIga6- 
ras,  Pampcluna,  St  Scbaiitian,  and  Burgos: 
the  SpaniBh  army  is  not  formidable.  The 
ooontry  is  in  a  vtAte  of  ferment.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Berj(  [Murat]  and  Marshal  Moncey 
are  at  Madrid.  General  Dupont  is  at  Toledo, 
and  Marshal  Bessieres  lit  Burgos.  1  have 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men  here  in  pro- 
Tisional  regiments.  They  improve  every  day 
by  exercise  and  training ;  they  are  €til  6t>  ladtt 
twenty  yeors  old,  and  f  have  reason  to  oe  sat- 
isfied with  them.  These  corps  have  not  been 
increased  by  a  single  man  bolonpng  to  my 
grand  army,  either  in  cavalry,  infantry,  or 
artillery.  Up  to  the  present  lime,  all  my 
army  in  Spain  is  at  my  expense,  and  costs  mo 
enormous  sums."  "  It  is  not  impossible  that 
In  the  course  of  Ave  or  six  days  1  may  write 
to  desire  von  to  repair  to  Bayonne.  [This  was 
the  first  hint  to  Joseph  that  ho  might  have 
to  exchange  the  Neapolitan  for  the  Spanish 
crown.]  You  will  leave  Marnhal  Jouraan  in 
command  of  your  army,  and  appoint  whom- 
soever you  like  regent  of  vour  kingdom. 
Your  wife  should  remain  at  Naples.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  all  is  still  uncer- 
tain.^' 

Tbo  result  was  announced  on  the  11th 
of  May,  as  follows : 

**  King  Charles,  by  his  treaty  with  me,  sur- 
renders to  me  all  his  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  prince  has  alrendy  renounced  his 
pretended  tiilo  of  king,  the  abdication  of  King 
Charles  in  his  favor  having  been  involuntary. 
The  nation,  through  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Castile,  asks  me  for  a  king;  I  destine  this 
crown  for  you.  Spain  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  Naples :  it  contains  cloven  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  has  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fiflv  millions  of  revenue,  without  countinpj  the 
IniicR  and  the  immense  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  Ihem.  It  is,  besides,  a  throne  which  places 
you  at  Madrid,  at  three  days'  journey  from 
France.  At  Madrid,  you  are  in  France ;  Na- 
ples is  the  end  of  the  world.  1  wish  you,  there- 
lore,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter, to  appoint  whom  you  please  regent,  and 
to  come  to  Bnyonne  by  way  of  Turin,  Mount 
C^ni?,  and  Lyons.  You  will  receive  this  letter 
on  the  IDth,  you  will  start  on  the  20th,  and  you 
will  be  here  on  the  1st  of  June.  Before  you 
go,  leave  instructions  with  Marshal  Jourdan 
OS  to  the  di8p«)8ilion  of  your  troops,  and  make 
arrangt»mcntfl  as  if  yon  were  to  be  absent  only 
to  the  Iflt  of  July.  Be  secret,  however;  your 
journey  will  probablv  excite  only  too  much 
suspicion :  but  vou  will  say  that  you  are  going 
to  the. north  o{  Italy,  to  confer  with  me  on 
important  matters." 

The  obsenuious  and  accommodating 
Joseph,  findmg  his  position  at  Naples 
by  no  means  agreeable,  and  hoping  to 
renew  at  Madrid,  under  more  favorable 
auspices,  his  droam  of  being  a  good  and 
popular  king,  hastened  to  obey  this 
peremptory  summons.  But  he  speedily 
found  that  he  had  only  jumped  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The 
Spanish  people  rose  in  insurrection 
against  him,  and  witliin  nine  days  after 
he  entered  Spain,  while  on  his  way  to 


Madrid,  ho  wrote  to  Napoleon,  still  at 
Bayonne,  the  following  piteous  letter : 

"July  18th.  1808.— Sure— It  appears  to  me 
that  no  one  has  told  your  m(\jesty  the  whole 
truth.  1  will  not  conceal  it.  Our  undertak- 
ing is  a  very  great  one ;  to  get  out  of  it  with 
honor,  requires  vast  means.  I  do  not  see  dou- 
ble from  tear.  When  I  left  Naples  I  saw  the 
risks  before  me,  and  I  now  pay  to  myself  every 
day,  *  My  life  is  nothing,  I  give  it  to  you.'  But 
if  I  am  to  live  without  the  shame  or  f^luro,  I 
must  bo  supplied  largely  with  men  and  money. 
7%cn  the  kindness  of  my  nature  mav  make  mo 
popular.  Now,  while  all  is  doubtful,  kindness 
looks  like  timidity,  and  I  try  to  conceal  mine. 
To  get  quickly  thirough  this  task^  so  hateful  to 
a  sovereign,  to  prevent  further  insurrections, 
to  have  less  blood  to  shed,  and  fewer  tears  to 
dry,  enormous  force  must  be  employed.  What- 
ever be  the  result  in  Spain,  its  king  must  la- 
ment; for,  if  he  conquers,  it  will  be  by  force; 
but  as  the  die  is  cast,  the  struggle  should  be 
cut  short  My  position  does  not  frighten  me ; 
but  it  is  one  in  which  a  king  never  was  be- 
fore." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon  insisted 
that  Joseph  had  a  great  many  partisans 
in  Spain — ^*  all  the  honest  people,  but 
they  fear  to  come  forward." 

"The  honest  people,"  wrote  Joseph  from 
Madrid  (July  24tu),  *'  are  as  little  on  my  side 
as  the  rogues  are.  No,  Sire,  you  are  deceived. 
Your  glory  will  bo  shipwrecked  in  Spain.  My 
tomb  will  be  a  monument  of  your  want  of 
power  to  support  me ;  for  no  one  will  suspect 
you  of  want  of  will.  This  will  happen,  ter  I 
am  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  recross 
the  Ebro. 

'*  Yet,  fifty  thousand  good  troops  and  fifty 
millions,  sent  before  the  end  of  throe  months, 
might  set  things  right  The  recall  of  five  or 
six  of  your  generals ;  sending  hither  Jourdan 
and  Maurice  Mathieu,  who  are  honest  men; 
on  your  part,  absolute  confidence  in  me;  on 
my  part,  absolute  power  over  the  officers  who 
misconduct  themselves — the  union  of  all  this 
alone  can  save  the  country  and  the  army." 

Napoleon  was  willing  enough  to  fur- 
nish men  and  money ;  but  to  give  up 
the  entire  management  of  the  matter  to 
Joseph  was  the  very  last  thing  in  his 
thoughts  or  intentions.  Joseph  had 
asked  for  a  censure  on  Cauluincourt, 
because,  in  cold  blood,  ho  had  arranged 
the  pillage  of  the  churches  and  houses 
of  Cuenza,  which  had  operated,  as  ho 
alleged,  to  increase  the  general  exas- 
peration. Napoleon's  reply  was  (July* 
31): 

"  Caulaincourt  did  what  was  perfectly  right 
at  Cuenza.  The  city  was  pillaged:  this  is  one 
of  the  rights  of  war,  since  it  was  captured  while 
the  defendants  were  still  in  arms.'* 

Joseph  had  actually  fled  from  Madrid 
(on  the  24th  of  July),  after  only  eight 
days'  residence  there,  retiring  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  in  spite  of  his  heroic 
protestations  against  ever  reorossing 
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tfiat  river.  Napoleon,  evidently  tifniid 
that  his  gentle-minded  brother  would 
broak  down,  and  anticipating  what  had 
happened,  though  he  was  not  jet  in- 
formed of  it,  wrote  from  Bordeaux 
(Aug.  Ist) : 

"  Whatovor  revenoi  fortune  ma^  hare  fai 
store  for  3ron,  do  not  be  uneaav;  in  a  short 
time  70a  will  have  more  than  a  nondred  thou- 
sand men.  All  is  in  motion :  but  it  mnut  hare 
time.    You  will  reign;  yon  will  have  con- 

?pered  your  subjects,  in  order  to  become  their 
ather.  The  best  kines  have  passed  through 
this  school.  [The  allusion  was,  probsbly,  to 
Henry  IV.]  My  orders  were  given  more  than 
three  weeks  ago.  Health  to  you  and  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  to  say,  strength  of  mind." 

And  again,  Aug.  3d : 

**  Tell  me  that  yon  are  welt,  and  in  good 
spirits,  and  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
soldier's  trade.  Ton  have  a  fine  opportunity 
to  study  it  I  have  written  to  tell  tno  queen 
[Joseph's  wife]  to  go  to  Paris." 

It  had,  indeed,  become  evident  that 
neither  the  boy  conscripts,  of  whom  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  were  chiefly 
made  up,  nor  yet  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  were  sufiBcient  for 
the  existing  emergency.  Napoleon 
resolved  to  go  thither  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  grand  army.  But  that 
army  had  to  be  brought  from  Germa- 
ny; and,  to  secure  himself  in  that 
quarter  against  an  attack  by  Russia, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  yield  up  to 
the  Czar,  by  a  new  negotiation,  Fin- 
land, and  the  unlimited  privilege  of 
acquiring  territory  from  Turkey — thua 
largely  contributing  to  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  Russia,  which  it  has  lately  cost 
so  much  blood  and  money  to  curtail 
*  within  safe  and  reasonable  limits. 
Previous  to  setting  out  for  the  Con- 
cress  of  Erfurth  with  the  Emperor  of 
liussia,  in  which  these  matters  were 
arranged,  Napoleon  wrote  very  detailed 
letters  for  the  management  of  his  ar- 
mies in  Spain,  with  sharp  criticisms  on 
the  mistakes  committed  there  by  Joseph 
and  the  marshals.  His  method  of  re- 
plying to  the  complaints  and  remon- 
strances of  Joseph,  who  already  de- 
spaired of  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Na- 
ples— which,  however,  Napoleon  pre- 
neutiy  bestowed  on  his  brother-in-law, 
Murat — may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  letter ; 

"  St.  Cloud,  Sept.  17, 1808.  Mv  brother,— I 
shall  not  answer  your  last  letter,  m  which  you 
appear  to  me  to  be  out  of  humor.  I  have 
observed  this  rulo  with  you  for  a  long  time 
pawt.  You  have  too  much  scn«e  not  to  be 
aworo  that  tlib  is  the  only  courso  open  to  me, 


when  yon  write  in  such  termsu  17or  shall  I 
ever  discuss  the  past  with  you,  unless  you  ask 
me  to  do  so  for  your  panicniUr  benefit,  and  to 
serve  you  as  a  rulo  for  the  future.  As  long  as 
yon  are  convinced  that  evervthing  has  msb 
done  by  yon  in  the  best  possiole  wav,  I  ought 
to  leave  you  in  this  belief  and  not  {ease  yon, 
since  the  past  can  never  be  remedied." 

It  ifl  to  be  observed^  however,  that, 
though  Napoleon  laid  down  this  judici- 
ous rale,  he  did  by  no  means  adhere  to 
it  very  strictly,  and  that  poor  Joseph 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  good  many 
pretty,  unpalatable  comments,  similar 
to  those  we  have  already  given  in  the 
case  of  Naples,  on  his  conduct  of  Span- 
ish affairs,  both  civil  and  military. 

At  length,  on  November  drd,  1808, 
Napoleon  himself  entered  Spain.  He 
found  things  in  a  very  bad  way  fcnr  the 
French,  Junot's  army  of  Portugal  hav- 
ing capitulated  to  tlie  English,  and  Du- 
pont*8  to  the  Spaniards;  but  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  weeks  that  he 
remained  in  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing most  of  the  Spanish  insurgent 
armies,  in  driving  away  the  English 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  in  re -estab- 
lishing Joseph  at  Madrid.  As  to  his 
first  proceedmgs  in  that  city,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 

"VaUadolid.  Jan.  12th,  1809.  You  must 
hang  at  Madrid  a  score  of  the  worst  characten. 
To-morrow  1  intend  to  have  hanged  hero  seven, 
notorious  for  their  excesses.  They  have  6eb» 
secretly  denounced  to  me  by  re$vectahie  per- 
ionif  whom  their  existence  disturbed^  and  who 
vill  recover  their  spirits  vhen  thtv  are  gvt  rid 
of.  If  Madrid  is  not  delivcrod  of  at  least  one 
hundred  of  these  fire-brands,  you  will  be  ahte 
to  do  nothing.  Out  of  this  hundred  hang  or 
shoot  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  send  the  rest  to 
France  to  the  galleys.  I  had  no  peace  in 
France,  I  could  not  restore  confidence  to  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community,  until  I 
had  arrested  two  hundred  fire-brand  assassins 
of  September,  and  sent  them  to  the  colonies. 
From  that  time  the  spirit  of  the  capital  changed, 
as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  wand." 

The  act  which  Napoleon  thus  stimu- 
lated Joseph  to  imitate  was  one  of  his 
own  worse  crimes.  He  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  produced  in 
Paris,  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1800, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  kill  hhn 
while  on  his  way  to  the  opera,  to  arrest 
and,  without  trial,  to  transport  to  the 
deadlv  shores  of  Cayenne,  by  a  mere 
act  of  tyrannical  power,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  leaders  of  tho  republican 
party.  The  only  fault  of  many  of  these 
victims  was,  having  been  members  of 
the  National  Convention,  or  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  and  being  reputed  stSU 
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to  entertain  their  original  democratic 
opinions,  while  there  was  not  one  of 
tliem  who  was  proved,  or  even  really 
suspected  of  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  infernal  machine.  Indeed,  that 
attempt  upon  Napoleon*8  life  was  short- 
ly after  distinctly  fixed  upon  certain 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  who  were 
duly  punished;  notwithstanding  which 
the  republican  exiles  were  left  to  perish 
in  the  swamps  of  Cayenne.  The  Rev. 
John  C.  S.  Abbott,  according  to  his 
characteristio  method  of  whitewashing 
his  hero,  informs  us,  in  his  so-called 
Life  of  Napoleon,  that  **  the  decree  was 
passed;  but  Napoleon,  strong  in  po- 
pularity, became  so  convinced  of  the 
potrerlessness  and  insignificance  of 
those  Jacobins,  that  the  decree  was 
never  enforced  against  them.  They 
remained  in  France^  but  they  were  con- 
scious that  the  eye  of  the  police  was 
upon  them."  Napoleon  himself  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  colonies,  and  boasts  of  it  as  a 

freat  act  of  political  wisdom,  which 
oseph  ought  to  imitate — and  as  to  this 
matter  we  are  induced  to  regard  Napo- 
leon, though  at  times  (mite  a  match  at 
telling  a  story  for  the  Kev.  John  C.  S. 
Abbott  himself,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
better  authority. 

Three  days  after,  Napoleon,  by  a 
natural  transition  from  murder  to  rob- 
bery, wrote  as  follows : 

*'  Denon  is  anxious  for  some  pictures ;  I  wish 
you  to  seize  all  that  you  can  find  in  the  confis- 
cated bouses  and  suppressed  convents,  and  to 
make  me  a  present  of  fifty  chefs  d'osuvre,  which 
I  want  for  tne  museum  in  Paris.  At  some  future 


time  I  will  give  you  others  in  their  places. 
Conault  Deuon  ror  tliis  purpose.  You  are 
aware  that  I  want  only  what  is  really  good, 


and  it  is  supposed  that  you  are  richly  pro- 
vided." 

Soon  after  Napoleon's  rotum  to  Paris, 
he  wrote  (Jan.  28th,  1809) : 

"  Tlie  suppression  of  your  apanage  was  part 
of  a  general  measure;  remarks  were  mode 
about  It,  and  I  did  not  choose  it  to  appear  in 
the  accounts,  but  you  need  not  be  in  the  least 
uneasy." 

This  referred  to  a  pension  of  1,500,000 
francs,  which  Joseph  enjoyed  as  a  French 
prince.  The  suppression  of  it  "  in  tlie 
accounts"  afibrds  a  curious,  instance 
of  Napoleon's  susceptibility  to  public 
opinion.  It  continued,  however,  to  be 
paid  in  fact,  and  constituted  the  fund 
upon  which  Joseph's  wife  and  daughters 
lived  in  Paris,  the  condition  of  Spain, 
fio  long  as  Joseph  remained  in  it,  never 


being  settled  enough  to  allow  hLi  family 
to  j(>in  him  at  Madrid. 

The  following  letter  of  Joseph's, 
written  about  a  month  after  his  re-entry 
into  Madrid,  exhibits  but  a  painful  pic- 
ture of  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  there : 

"  Feb.  19th,  1809.  Sire,- It  grieves  me  to 
infer  from  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  February, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  at  Madrid,  jon 
listen  to  persons  who  are  interested  in  deceiv* 
ing  you.  [Napoleon  hod  written,  *'  I  am  sorry 
that  you  ore  changing  the  system  of  govern- 
ment at  Madrid,  and  l^ooming  too  indulgent."] 
I  have  not  your  entire  oonfidonco,  and  yet 
without  it  my  position  is  not  tenable.  I  shall 
not  repeat  oil  that  I  have  frequently  written 
on  the  state  of  the  finances.  I  devote  to  busi- 
ness all  my  faculties,  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eleven  at  night  I  have  not  a  farthing 
to  give  to  anybody.  I  am  in  the  fourth  year  of 
my  reign  [that  is,  since  he-had  first  been  made 
king  of  Naples] ,  and  my  guards  are  still  wearing 
the  same  coats  which  1  gave  them  four  years 
ago.  All  complaints  are  addressed  to  mo;  all 
prejudices  are  opposed  to  me.  I  have  no  real 
power  beyond  Madrid,  ond  even  at  Madrid  I 
am  every  doy  counteracted  by  people  who 
grieve  that  thmgs  are  not  managed  according 
to  their  own  system.  They  accuse  me  of  be- 
ing too  mild ;  they  would  become  infamous  if 
1  were  more  severe,  and  left  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunals. 

**  You  thought  proper  to  seauester  the  pro- 
perty of  ten  families;  more  than  twice  that 
number  have  been  thus  treated.  Oflicers  are 
in  possession  of  every  habitable  house ;  two 
thousand  servants  belonginj^  to  the  sequestered 
families  have  been  turned  into  the  streets.  All 
beg ;  the  boldest  try  to  rob  and  to  assassinate 
my  ofiioers.  All  those  who,  with  mc,  sacrificed 
theur  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are 
still  billeted  oil  the  inhabitants.  Without  any 
capital,  without  any  revenue,  without  any 
money,  what  am  I  to  do  7  This  picture,  dark 
as  it  is,  is  not  exaggerated.  1  am  not  diismay- 
ed ;  I  shall  surmount  these  difficulties.  Heaven 
has  given  to  me  qualities  which  will  enable 
me  to  triumph  over  obstacles  and  oocmiesi 
but  what  Heaven  has  not  given  mo,  is  a  tem- 
per capable  of  bearing  the  opposition  and  the 
Insults  of  those  who  ought  to  serve  me,  and, 
above  all,  a  temper  oopable  of  enduring  the 
displeasure  of  one  whom  I  have  too  much 
loved  to  be  able  ever  to  hate  him. 

*'  If,  then,  sire,  my  whole  life  does  not  en- 
title me  to  your  perfect  confidence,  if  you 
think  it  necessary  to  surround  me  by  poor 
creatures  who  moke  me  blush  for  myself,  if 
I  must  be  insulted  even  in  my  own  capital,  if 
I  am  denied  the  right  of  naming  the  governors 
and  commanders  who  are  always  before  me, 
and  make  me  contemptible  to  tho  Spaniards, 
and  powerless  to  do  good ;  if,  instead  of  judg- 
ing me  by  results,  you  put  me  on  my  triol  in 
every  detail— under  such  circumstances,  sire, 
I  have  no  alternative.  I  am  king  of  Spain 
only  through  the  force  of  your  anna — I  might 
be  so  through  the  love  of  the  Spanish  people ; 
but,  for  that  purpose,  I  must  govern  them 
in  my  own  way.  1  have  often  heard  you 
say,  every  animal  has  its  instinct  and  ought 
to  follow  it  I  will  be  such  a  king  as  tho 
brother  and  friend  of  your  majesty  ought  to 
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be,  or  I  will  retain  to  Mortefontaino  [Joseph's 
ooanlr>'  neat  near  Paris],  whero  I  ask  for  no 
happinct's  but  to  live  without  hnmUiation, 
ADa  to  di^  with  a  firood  consoieaoe. 

**  Only  a  fool  remains  lonr  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. In  forty  years  of  life  I  hare  learnt  only 
what  I  knew  almost  at  the  bef^inning :  that 
all  is  vanity  except  a  good  conscience  and 
self-esteem. 

*'  A  Spaniard  has  let  me  know  that  he  has 
been  ordered  to  give  to  Marshal  Daroc,  day 
by  day,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  I  do.  I 
am  complained  of  for  having  allowed  five 
councilors  of  Castile  to  return  while  fifteea 
more  were  free.  [Napoleon  had  written,  '*  It 
is  a  Dity  that  when  the  members  of  the  council 
of  Oaatile  were  arrested,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  France.  A  residence  of  two 
or  three  years  in  France  would  have  changed 
their  ideas,  and  they  might  have  been  turnod 
into  uj*eful  citizens."]  Why  did  I  do  so? 
Because  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their 
absence  to  pillage  their  houses.  Sire,  my 
misery  is  as  much  as  I  can  bear ;  what  I  de- 
serve and  what  I  expect  from  you  is.  consola- 
tion and  encouragement ;  witoout  them  the 
burden  becomes  uitolerable.  I  must  slip  from 
from  under  it  before  it  crushes  me. 

**  If  there  is  a  man  on  earth  whom  you  esteem 
and  love  more  than  you  do  me,  I  ought  not  to 
be  king  of  Spain,  and  my  happiness  requires 
me  to  cease  to  be  so.  I  write  to  you  my  whole 
thoughts,  for  I  will  not  deceive  you  or  my- 
selt 

'*  I  do  not  choose  to  have  an  advocate  with 
you;  as  soon  as  that  becomes  nocessary  I 
retire.  During  your  whole  life  I  shall  bo  your 
best,  perhaps  your  only  friend.  I  will  not 
remain  king  of  Spain  unless  you  can  think 
this  of  mo.  Many  illusions  have  left  me ;  I 
cling  a  little  to  that  of  your  friendship;  neces- 
sary OS  it  is  to  my  happinsss,  I  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue to  risk  losing  it  oy  playing  the  part  of  a 
dupe." 

To  this  letter,  80  full  of  Taxation  and 
dissatisfaction,  Napoleon  replied  thua 
coolly  and  briefly : 

"  Paris,  Feb.  27, 1809.  My  brother— I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  l7th  of  Februoir, 
in  answer  to  my  letter  No.  2  (that  of  Feb.  6), 
of  which  you  think  that  you  have  a  right  to 
complain,  as  well  as  of  the  advice  given  to  the 
commondcr-in-chiof  of  my  armies  in  Spain. 
[The  letter  of  Feb.  6  had  contained  some  cri- 
ticisms on  late  military  movements.]  My 
letter  docs  not  justify  or  even  account  for 
many  passages  in  yours.  I  think  that  if  you 
were  to  rend  it  over  again  calmly  you  would 
share  my  opinion.  I  earnestly  hope  that  events 
may  not  oblige  you  some  day  to  acknowledge 
that  there  were  many  things  in  my  letter  re- 
quiring consideration." 

It  was  not  merely  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter  of  the  6th  of  Feb.,  but  of 
many  other  things,  that  Joseph  com- 
plained— of  being,  under  the  name  of  a 
king,  but  a  mere  puppet  without  au- 
thority or  money,  thwarted  and  dis- 
obeyed by  those  nominally  under  him, 
but  really  set  over  him,  and,  in  fact,  of 
being  himself  placed  as  it  were  under 
surveillance.    To  these  points  Napoleon 


made  no  answer,  nor  as  to  these  matten 
did  Joseph  get  any  redress. 

Indisposed  to  submit  any  longer  to 
the  fre^om  of  remonstrance  which  his 
brother  had  at  last  taken  on  himself 
to  indulge  in.  Napoleon  declined  any 
further  direct  correspondence  with  him 
on  Spanish  affairs,  r^ot  that  those  af- 
fairs did  not  occupy  a  gT^&t  share  of 
his  attention,  and  draw  from  him  yerj 
minute  directions ;  but  these  are  from 
this  time  in  the  shajpe  not  of  oonfideD- 
tial  letters  to  Joseph,  but  of  orders  and 
letters  addressed  to  Clarke  and  Ber- 
thier,  giving  directions  as  to  letters 
which  were  to  be  written  in  his  name 
to  Joseph,  or  more  frequently  to  the 
commanding  generals. 

While  Napoleon  was  engaged,  m  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1809,  in  the  cam- 
paign afainst  Austria,  which,  after  the 
batUes  of  Aspem  and  Wagram,  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  Schdnbrunn,  events  oc- 
curred in  Spain  which  rendered  the  po- 
sition of  Joseph  still  more  painful,  pre- 
carious, and  dependent.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  [the  future  duke  of  Welling- 
ton] had  landed  in  Portugal,  had  renew- 
ed the  Portuguese  insurrection,  had 
surprised  Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto,  had 
driven  him  from  Portugal,  and  advanc- 
ing into  Spain  had  defeated  Marshal 
Jourdan  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  which 
was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July,  about 
three  weeks  after  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Wagram.  Henceforth  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection revived,  and,  with  the  pro- 
g^ss  of  military  events,  Joseph  became 
more  and  more  a  cipher. 

Of  a  complimentary  letter  on  his 
birthday.  Napoleon  wrote  the  following 
brief  acknowledgment: 

"  Schdnbrunn.  Sept.  2d,  1809.  My  brother 
— I  havo  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  me  on  m^  birihday ;  I  thank  you  for  all 
your  good  ilishoe." 

Of  the  divorce  from  Josephme— the 
carrying  out  in  his  own  person  of  whit 
he  had  exacted  from  Jerome,  and  had 
tried  to  excct  from  Lucien — the  only 
notice  in  this  correspondence  is  the 
following  letter,  dated  two  days  after 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  had  announced 
their  divorce  to  the  imperial  family. 

"  Trianon,  Dec.  17th.  Monsieur  mon  frere 
— I  Bond  your  majesty  the  '  Moniteur,'  which 
will  inform  your  majesty  of  the  step  that  1 
have  thought  proper  to  take." 

To  Napoleon's  marriage  to  the  new 
empress,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
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April  following,  there  is  no  allusion  in 
this  correspondence. 

By  a  decree  of  Napoleon's,  of  the  8th 
of  February,  1810,  Catalonia,  Aragon, 
Navarre,  Biscay,  Burgos,  and  Valla- 
dolid,  with  Plaoencia  &nd  Toros — ^thus 
including  the  whole  north  of  Spain,  all 
of  it,  indeed,  except  the  district  round 
Madrid,  of  which  the  French  had  pos- 
^ssion — were  created  into  as  many 
governments,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol, civil  as  well  as  military,  of  six 
French  generals  who  corresponded  di- 
rectly with  Napoleon,  and  were  virtual- 
ly independent  of  Joseph. 

In  Napoleon's  letter  to  Berthier,  di- 
recting this  decree  to  be  communicated 
to  Joseph,  he  says : 

"I  intend  the  administration  of  the  con- 
qnered  provinces  to  be  in  future  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  commandants,  in  order  that  all 
their  resources  may  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  army.  In  future  I  shall  be  able 
to  send  only  two  millions  a  month  to  pay  the 
troops  which  surround  Madrid,  and  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army." 

Soult,  the  commander  of  that  army, 
had  on  foot  an  expedition  against  Anda- 
lusia, with  the  view  of  besieging  and 
taking  Cadiz,  while  Massena,  placed  soon 
after  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal, CTadually  drove  back  Wellington, 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  retire  be- 
hind the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
near  Lisbon. 

Of  the  orders  given  to*  these  inde- 
pendent commanders,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Berthier  to  Suchet,  who  com- 
manded in  Aragon,  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  Some  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
touching  Joseph's  pride  unnecessarily, 
but  the  orders  are  peremptory. 

"  Rambouillet,  Feb.  22d,  1810.  The  emper- 
or wishes  that  Araeon,  which  is  placed  m  a 
state  of  sic^e,  should  communicate  as  little  as 
possible  with  Madrid.  Placing  this  province 
in  a  state  of  siege  gives  you  absolute  authori- 
ty, and  it  is  your  duty  to  apply  all  its  resources 
to  the  papr,  the  food,  and  the  clothing  of  your 
army.  Ir  the  kinj^  [Josephj,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  Spam,  should  ^ve  von 
any  orders  aflfectiug  your  administration,  then 
and  then  only  you  wul  declare,  that,  as  Aragon 
has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  your  army 
receives  its  orders  only  from  the  emperor. 
Tou  must  feel,  M.  le  Comte,  that  this  declara- 
tion is  to  be  made  only  in  the  case  of  absolute 
necessity ;  his  majesty  relies  on  your  prudence, 
on  your  devotion  to  his  person,  ana  on  your 
attachment  to  the  French  empire,  'fhis  com- 
munication, M.  le  Comte,  is  between  you  and 
me  alone." 

These  flimsy  and  transparent  pre- 
cautions could  not,  however,  prevent 
tiie  sensitive  Joseph  from  understanding 
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his  position ;  and  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
who  remained  at  Paris  with  their  two 
daughters.  In  a  former  letter  to  Na- 
poleon he  had  scorned  the  idea  of  hav- 
mg  an  advocate  with  him;  but  since 
his  direct  business  correspondence  with 
his  brother  was  interrupted,  he  appears 
to  have  employed  in  that  character 
Julie,  always  a  favorite  with  Napoleon. 
"  CordoYa.  April  12th,  1810.  Ma  chere 
amie— M.  Deslandes  will  explain  to  you  my 
position,  and  will  tell  you  how  necessary  it  is 
that  it  should  end,  and  that  I  should  know 
what  are  the  real  feellnes  of  the  emperor  to- 
wards me.  As  far  as  1  can  judge  from  the 
facts,  they  are  unfavorable,  and  yet  I  cannot 
account  ior  them.  What  does  he  want  with 
Spain  and  with  me  ?  Let  him  once  announce 
to  me  his  will,  and  I  should  no  longer  be 

f  laced  between  what  I  appear  to  be  and  what 
really  am,  in  a  country  m  which  unresisting 
provinces  are  given  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
generals,  who  tax  them  as  they  like,  and  are 
ordered  nbt  to  attend  to  me.  If  the  emperor 
wishes  to  disgust  me  with  Spain,  I  wish  for 
nothing  but  to  retire  immediately.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  having  twice  tried  the  experiment  of 
being  a  kin^,  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  it  I 
wish  either  to  bu^  an  estate  in  France  far 
from  Paris  and  to  live  there  quietly,  or  to  be 
treated  as  a  king  and  a  brother. 

**  If  the  emperor  has  been  irritated  againiit 
me  by  mischief-makers,  by  the  persons  who 
calumniated  me  to  the  Spanish  people  (and 
thus,  indeed,  did  me  good  when  I  became 
known),  and  if  you  cannot  make  him  see  the 
truth,  I  repeat  that  I  must  retire.  I  beg  you, 
dierefore,  to  prepare  for  me  the  moans  or  Hy- 
ing independently  in  retirement  and  of  being 
just  to  tho«e  who  serve  me  well.  I  embrace 
you  and  Zenaide  and  Charlotte." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Julie  was  able 
to  obtain  any  explanations ;  while  the 
letters  that  fellow  from  Napoleon,  con- 
cerning the  orders  to  bo  sent  to  Spain, 
abound  with  sharp  censures  upon  Joseph 
for  presuming  to  intermeddle  with  liie 
disposal  of  the  British  goods  seized  and 
confiscated  in  Andalusia,  which  Napo« 
leon  required  to  go  exclusively'  to  the 
pay  of  nis  soldiers;  for  persisting  in 
the  policy  which  be  had  adopted  at 
Naples,  of  enlisting  native  regiments^ 
for  paying  civilians  in  preference  to 
soldiers ;  and  for  not  levying  contribu- 
tions on  Seville,  Malaga,  and  *'  all  those 
fine  countries,"  for  the  pay  of  the  army 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  which 
had  fallen  nine  months  in  arrear.  To 
pay  this  army,  Napoleon  sent  on  three 
millions  under  a  special  escort,  with  ex* 
press  ordfers  to  carry  it  untouched  to- 
its  destination;  no  money  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  not  even  at  Madrid. 

The  rumors  which  reached  Joseph 
that  Soult  was  to  be  appointed  to  a 
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command  in  Andalusia,  mmilar  to  that 
enjoyed  bj  tiie  independent  command- 
ers of  the  north,  drew  from  him  a 
letter  to  Napoleon,  dated  Madrid,  Aug. 
9th,  1810,  in  which  he  talked  about  re- 
questing  to  be  allowed  to  join  his  fami- 
ly, from  which  he  had  been  separated 
for  six  years,  and  to  find  in  obscurity 
and  domestic  affections  a  peace  of  whicn 
the  throne  had  robbed  him. 

**  If  your  miijesty  depivefl  mo  of  the  com- 
mand of  tho  army  of  Andalasia,  and  devotes 
the  revenues  of  the  province  exolusively  to 
the  army,  I  have  notUmj^  to  do  but  to  ihro^v 
up  the  ^ame;  in  so  doing  I  should  be  scarcely 
a  free  ajjcnt  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain,  the  commander-in-chief  in  a  province 
is  its  king.    All  its  resources  become  inade- 

auate,  because  what  are  called  tho  wants  of 
16  armv  are  indefinite,  and  the  general  in- 
creases them  as  he  sees  the  means  of  supplying 
them.  Thus  the  provinces,  commandea  by 
generals  who  are  not  under  my  orders,  are 
nothing  to  me.  In  Andalusia  I  hoped  to  find 
a  few  resources,  after  having  assigned  to  the 
army  what  was  supposed  to  t>e  suflicient,  if 
your  mnjcety  continues  to  send  two  millions 
every  month.  But  to  give  the  command  of  the 
troops  to  a  general  who  does  not  recognize 
my  authority,  is  to  give  him  the  administration 
and  government  of  the  country.  It  is  to  take 
from  me  the  only  province  in  which  I  could 
hope  to  live ;  it  is  to  confine  me  to  Madrid, 
which  gives  me  only  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  month,  while  my  indispensable  ex- 
penses exceed  four  millions  per  month.  I  am 
here  surrounded  bv  the  ruins  of  a  great  nation. 
I  have  a  guard,  I  have  d^pdts,  I  have  hospi- 
tals, a  garrison,  a  household,  a  ministry,  a 
privy  council,  refugees  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces, etc.,  etc.  Even  if  my  honor,  if  the 
sentiment  of  whot  is  due  to  me,  allowed  me  to 
maintain  so  humiliating  a  position,  this  state 
of  things  could  not  last  two  months.  For,  in 
fact,  if  the  army  of  Andalusia  is  taken  from 
me,  what  shall  i  be  ?  The  porter  of  the  hospi- 
tals of  Madrid  and  of  the  a^p6ts  of  the  army, 
and  the  jailor  of  the  prisoners. 

'*^Sire,  I  am  your  orothor.  You  presented 
me*to  Spain  as  a  second  self.  I  feel  the  exag- 
geration of  this  praise  as  respects  my  talents, 
but  I  shall  not  fall  below  it  as  respects  the 
faithfulness  of  my  character,  the  magnanimity 
of  my  feelings,  and  the  tenderness  of  my  love 
for  my  brother. 

**  I  always  hoped  that  your  mniestv  would 
come  to  Spain.  [There  are  severol  indications 
in  these  letters  that  Napoleon  had  really  intend- 
ed to  do  so ;  but  he  was  now  fully  engaged  in 
enforcing  his  famous  continental  system ;  and, 
seeing  how  matters  were  proing  on  in  the  Pen- 
insula, be  preferred  advising  and  criticising 
the  marshals  from  a  distance,  to  again  taking 
the  command  in  person.  The  Spaniards  were 
a  sort  of  enemy  he  was  not  accustomed  to,  and 
did  not  like.  They  did  not  know  when  they 
were  beat]  With  this  expectation  I  bore  up 
against  everything ;  but  this  hope  reoedes,  ana 
circumstances  press  on  me." 

Joseph  then  proceeds  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  only  way  to  serve 
Spain,  was  to  give  everything  up  to  his 


control,  and  to  anticipate  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  should  he  withdraw. 
The  letter  closes  as  follows : 

'*  I  implore  your  majesty  to  see  in  this  letter 
only  what  I  have  oideavored  to  pat  into  it — 
the  sunple  truth,  dictated  by  tke  fraternal 
friendship  which  attached  me  to  you  in  your 
cradle,  and,  whatever  may  happen,  will  ac- 
company me  to  my  tomb.  Can  the  emotion 
which  I  feel  at  this  instant,  and  which  inter- 
rupts my  writing,  be  eansed  by  peraonal  feel- 
ing or  by  selfi^  regret  t  No,  sire,  it  is  not 
BO.  I  weep  over  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture ;  over  the  dispersion  of  a  family  unoe  so 
united ;  over  the  change  in  the  heart  of  my 
brother ;  over  the  gradoal  diminution  of  an 
immense  glory,  which  would  have  been  better 
preserved  by  generosity  and  heroism,  than  by 
any  extension  of  power. 

**  Sire,  if  tho  conclusion  of  my  letter  does 
not  recall  to  you  the  tender  and  valued  friend 
of  your  infancy  ;  if  it  does  not  teU  you  that  I 
am  to  yon  what  no  other  man  can  Be,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  retire." 

No  doubt  Joseph  intended  this  frater- 
nal pathos  to  be  quite  overwhelming, 
and,  no  doubt,  he  sealed  up  and  dis- 
patched his  letter  in  the  full  conviction 
that  it  *would  be  so.  But  Napoleon, 
who  took  no  notice  of  this  letter,  knew 
his  brother  Joseph  perfectly  well. 
"  He  often  took  leave,  but  was  loth  to  depart" 

The  younger  brother,  Louis,  unwill- 
ing longer  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
Napoleon*^  cruelties  in  forcing  the  con- 
tinental system  on  the  unfortonate  peo- 
ple of  Holland,  had  resigned  his  crown 
and  retired  to  private  life.  Joseph,  for 
aught  that  appears,  might  readily  have 
done  the  same  if  he  would ;  but  though 
he  talked  perpetually  about  resigning, 
it  was  all  for  effect ;  and  for  three  years 
longer,  amid  increased  mortifications 
and  constant  forebodings  of  what  was 
to  happen,  he  clung  convulsively  to  his 
nominal  sovereignty,  till  he  was  fairly 
pushed  out  of  Spain  at  the  point  of  the 
English  bayonets.  In  spite  of  his  re- 
monstrances, Andalusia  passed  under 
the  authority  of  Soult,  but  Joseph  was 
consoled  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  new  army  of  the  centre,  of  which  the 
headquarters  was  to  be  at  Madrid,  to 
be  kept  in  readiness  as  a  reserve  to  ex- 
tend succor  to  such  points  as  might 
need  it  most.  For  this  army  of  the 
centre.  Napoleon  appointed  as  chief  of 
the  staff.  General  Belliard,  who  had 
held  hitherto,  also,  by  Napoleon's  ap- 
pointment, the  place  of  governor  of 
Madrid.  Joseph  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  new  appointment,  to 
supersede  him  in  bis  old  office,  to  whidi 
he  appointed  General  Blaniac  of  his 
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own  Sfmnish  army — a  bodv  of  troops 
for  which  Napoleon,  on  all  occasions, 
expressed  as  much  contempt  and  dis- 
trust as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
for  Joseph's  Neapolitan  army.  But 
this  attempt  of  Joseph,  to  select  his  own 
governor  of  Madnd,  only  subjected 
him  to  a  new  mortification,  since  it 
drew  from  Napoleon  the  following  let- 
ter addressed  to  Berthier,  then  minister 
of  war: 

*"  Paris,  Jan.  17th,  1811.  My  oouiin:  Let 
(he  kin^  of  Spain  know,  that  having  givioff 
the  government  of  Madrid  to  General  IJelliara, 
who  has  continued  to  serve  me  well,  I  do  not 
chooee  that  it  ehonld  bo  taken  from  him,  nor, 
above  all,  that  it  should  be  given  to  an  officer 
who  it  not  in  the  service  of  France ;  that  if  it 
be  true  that  the  king  has  deprived  General 
Belliard  of  the  government  of  Madrid,  ho 
must  restore  it  to  nim  without  delay ;  that  this 
it  my  formal  order ;  that,  generally  speaking, 
I  do  not  intend  any  French  troops  to  be  under 
the  command  of  officers  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice." 

Joseph's  obsequiousness,  in  spite  of 
occasional  remonstrances,  to  every  wish 
of  his  brother,  was  soon  after  rewarded 
by  the  following  gracious  epistles : 

"Paris,  March  20th,  1811.  Monsieur  mon 
frdre :  I  hasten  to  announce  to  your  m^iesty 
that  the  empress,  my  dear  wife,  has  iust  oeon 
safety  delivered  of  a  prince,  who,  at  his  birth, 
received  the  title  ot  king  of  Rome;  your 
miyesty's  constant  affection  towards  me,  con- 
vinces me  that  vou  will  share  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  feel  at  an  event  of  such  imuurt- 
ance  to  my  family,  and  to  the  welfare  ot  my 
tubjeots. 

"This  conviction  is  very  agreeable  to  mo. 
Your  mi^^ty  is  aware  of  my  attachments, 
and  cannot  doubt  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
seize  this  opportunity  of  repeating  the  assur- 
ances of  the  sincere  esteem  and  friendship 
witH  which  I  am,  etc.,  etc." 

*'  March  20th,  1811.  [This  lett^  commences 
with  some  details  as  to  the  birth  of  the  child 
which  the  English  editor  is  too  modest  to 
translate^  but  which  the  French  editor  gives 
as  affording  a  proof  of  the  friendly  intimacjr  be- 
tween the  brothers  ]  This  evening,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  child  is  to  be  privatel)r  baptized. 
At  I  do  not  intend  the  public  christening  to 
take  place  for  the  next  six  weeks,  I  shall  en- 
trust General  Defrance,  my  equerry,  who  will 
be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  with  another,  in 
which  I  shall  ask  you  to  stand  godfather  to 
your  nephew." 

Joseph,  accordingly,  visited  Paris  on 
the  occasion  of  the  christening,  where 
— if  we  are  to  believe  a  statement  of 
Napoleon's,  to  be  presently  quoted — his 
brotiier  was  anxious  to  have  him  remain. 
Joseph  is  represented  in  his  memoirs  as 
having  been  induced  to  go  back  bjr  pro- 
mises of  money  and  of  an  extension  of 
his  military  authority,  neither  of  which 
promises  was  kept.    However,  when 


Napoleon,  a  year  afterwards,  was  about 
setting  out  on  his  fatal  campaign  against 
Russia,  from  the  necessity  of  having 
some  head  to  the  operations  in  Spain, 
he  restored,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812, 
the  command  in  chief  to  Joseph,  with 
whom,  as  well  as  with  the  French  min- 
ister of  war,  the  commanding  generals 
were  directed  to  correspond,  and  who 
was  required  to  take  into  his  military 
councils  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  retire- 
ment since  the  defeat  of  Talavera,  but 
now  appointed  chief  of  the  staff.  The 
marshals,  however,  were  little  disposed 
to  give  up  their  independent  authority ; 
and  as  Napoleon,  far  advanced  into 
Russia,  was  preparing  for  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  news  reached  him  of  a  de- 
feat at  Salamanca,  on  the  2dd  of  July, 
1812,  which  he  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  Mar- 
mont,  who  had  succeeded  to  Massena's 
command.  Marmont  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  before  Wellington,  now  again 
advancing  from  Portugal,  but  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  joined  by  Joseph,  who 
was  marching  with  the  army  of  the 
centre  to  his  assistance,  and  anxious  to 
engross  to  himself  the  glory  of  beating 
the  English — at  least,  such  was  the 
construction  which  Napoleon  put  on 
his  conduct — he  gave  battle  and  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  very  disastrous.  Soult 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  south  of  Spain,  while  Joseph,  driven 
from  Madrid,  retired  to  Valencia,  then 
recently  taken  and  held  by  Suchet,  to 
whom  Napoleon  had  confided  the  com- 
mand of  the  three  eastern  provinces  of 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia.    • 

Again  Joseph  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  kingdom  of  Spain  was  a  hope- 
less affair,  and  that  he  ought  to  retire ; 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  dispatched 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  with 
apologies  for  himself  in  relation  to  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  and  the  subsequent 
events,  and  with  a  complaint  against 
Soult,  who,  it  seems,  had  written  a  let- 
ter, which  somehow  had  fallen  into  Jo- 
seph's hands,  expressing  suspicions  that 
Joseph  was  betraying  the  French  causo 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  Spaniards, 
getting  rid  of  the  French,  and  retaining 
his  throne  with  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Joseph,  oa  the  other  hand, 
charged  Soult  with  treasonable  projects, 
and  msisted  on  his  removal. 

The  aide-de-camp,  sent  on  this  mis- 
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sioTi,  reached  Moscow  on  the  IBrli  of 
October,  lust  as  Napoleon  was  com- 
mencing his  disastrous  retreat,  and  in 
a  very  curious  letter,  written  from  Paris 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1813,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  collection,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the  grand 
army,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
As  to  Soult*8  suspicions,  and  what  Na- 
poleon said  on  that  subject,  the  aide-de- 
oamp  writes  as  follows  : 

*'Tho  emperor  then  proceeded  to  the  dake 
of  Dalmntia's  [Soult's]  letter ;  he  told  me  that 
it  had  already  reachcMl  him  through  another 
channel,  but  that  he  had  attached  no  import- 
ant to  it  I  that  Marahal  Soultwaa  in  error, 
tliiit  ln^  fNrUfuli.u)  cc»uld  not  attend  to  8ueh 
ifiiU'ik  ^vlnU<  liu  ^%  li  at  the  head  of  half  a  mil- 
lUn  uf  m**n,  aihI  <  Qf^affod  in  enormons  under- 
takbtfu-rhi^fl  ^^'ire  ni«  exproMiouB;  that, 
btmrrt>r,  Uk«  tJiiLo  of  Dalmatia'8  •uspiciona 
diil  tint  mil  ell  *ii.*priie  him;  that  they  are 
tLitftKl  liv  mtn\\  f^nornls  l)elonKing  to  the 
tnnv  t>f  ^]mn.  >vl,o  think  that  your  m^esty 
pMof*  f<]>tun  ii*  France;  that  he  was  con- 
vbefil  thftt  yi^u  Iwvd  a  French  heart,  but  that 
IhtHt^  wlio  Ju<\^'«  .1  ^ou  by  your  public  speech- 
e^i  ihfc^jlit  tliifils  -lherwii«o.  He  added,  that 
llftJNhnf  SMih't  V  ,«  the  only  militarv  head  in 
tip*iii .  thut  lici  -  nld  not  withdraw  him  with- 
out «<tHUii|{0(  lilt:  i!ie  anny ;  that,  on  the  other 
^Mid,  till  wfti  ^I'fiVtly'ensy  as  to  Marshal 
BnttlT's  jt-i4«nlio«t' .  M  ho*  had  just  learned,  from 
Ubtt  Ku^UaIi  iM'n«;<R)H«r»,  that  the  marshal  was 
«y^u«iifM;  Amlr^lisia  and  joining  the  armies 
Hf  Ihc  K^^attvi  sjuL  of  Am^m;  that  this  June- 
IfcM  will  tXinkv  till  {n  stixMii;  enough  to  take  up 
l^dRraaiwi  Uui  he  had  no  orders  to  send; 
fbat  it  WM  iwnjH  wible  to  pive  onlc«  from 
inch  M  iHpUih'^  ,  I  lat  he  did  not  di»;:utse  firv^m 
hinist'l^  Ui«  cAt^u  of  the  evil;  and  that  he 
m/»f9  tftUM  ever  i.^^tttnl  that  your  mnjcsty 
IhuI  ftol  Ibilkiwci^  hu  advice  not  to  rotum  to 
Spain." 

Joseph,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1811,  to  at- 
tend the  christening  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  then  that 
this  advice  was  given,  from  which  it 
seoms  clear  that  Joseph  had  nobody  to 
blame  but  himself  and  his  own  linnker- 
ings  after  royalty,  for  having  continuod, 
at  least  after  that  period,  mixed  up  with 
Spanish  affairs. 


Thus  driven  horn  his  capital,  and  re- 
duced to  follow  the  retreating  French 
army,  Joseph  continued  for  near  a  year 
longer  to  squabble  with  the  marshalst 
and  to  call  himself  Ring  of  Spain.  But 
every  day  the  French  became  more  and 
more  restricted  to  a  narrower  line  of 
operations,  and  even  the  communica- 
tions with  France  were  greatly  inter- 
rupted. Napoleon,  whose  grand  army 
haid  perished  in  the  re  treat  from  Moscow, 
and  who  had  drawn  down  an  avalanche 
on  himself,  was  no  longer  able  to  afford 
any  assistance.  The  battle  of  Vittoria, 
fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  1813,  in 
which  Joseph's  carriage  was  taken,  he 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty,  drove 
him  and  the  French  army  out  of  Spain. 
A  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Yrurstm, 
June  23d,  1813,  after  a  short  account 
of  that  battle,  concludes  as  follows : 

"  If  the  emperor  has  returned,  tell  him,  as 
soon  as  I  have  placed  my  army  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  united  it  to  those  of  the  north  and  of 
Aragon,  I  shall  repair  to  Mortefontaine,  as  I 
told  you  at  the  time  that  I  ought  to  have  done 
after  Salamanca.  Let  me  have  the  emperor's 
answer.  Whatever  it  he.  I  shall  go  home.  I 
can  do  no  good  here.  Tell  Clarv  [the  banker, 
his  wife's  brother]  to  transmit,  through  James 
and  Brocq,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  my 
secretary,  M.  Prcsle.  Among  the  killed  were 
H.  Tbibaud,  defending  my  treasure,  and  poor 
Alphonse,  whom  I  loved  though  I  scolded 
h'mi.  (Alphonse  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. He  afterwards  joined  Joseph  in  Ameri- 
ca.] Send  me  back  the  cotirier.  I  shall  not 
stop  at  Paris,  but  at  Mortefontaine,  whether 
you  are  there  or  at  a  watering-place.  Kisses 
to  you  and  to  the  children." 

This  time,  being  no  longer  able  to 
help  himself,  Joseph  carried  out  his 
thrvats  of  retirement.  Here  ended*his 
unlucky  experiments  of  royalty;  and 
here,  too,  we  must  end  for  the  present, 
reserving,  for  a  concluding  article,  the 
history  of  Napoleon's  family  relations 
as  developed  m  the  closing  part  of 
this  corre^ipondence,  which,  in  many 
points  of  view,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  downfall,  is  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  it. 
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ANNIE   AT   THE   CORNER: 


THE  BISTORT  OF  A.  HEART. 


FROM  A  WINDOW. 

I  AM  not  a  married  maD,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  all  mj  ladj  acquaint- 
ances are  aneels ;  consequently,  I  am  a 
miserable  old  bachelor. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  mformed  by  my 
friends;  and  so,  because  I  think  that 
something  more  than  the  want  of  wings 
distingui&es  the  fair  from  the  other 
class,  and  because  I  spend  my  life  in  a 
suit  of  apartments,  undisturbed  by  the 
musical  laueh^r  of  children — ^for  these 
reasons,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  a  crusty, 
musty,  miserable  old  unmarried  misan- 
thrope. 

I  hare  been  substantially  notified  of 
the  fact  more  than  once,  by  Miss  Tabi- 
tha  fiinggold,  who  lives  in  the  hand- 
some house  opposite ;  and  though  I  am 
charitable,  my  friend,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  that  fair  lady  were,  at  the 
present  moment,  directing  her  private 
spy-glass  into  my  chamber  from  behind 
her  white  curtain,  a  comer  of  which 
is,  I  perceive,  slightly  raised :  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Miss  Tabitha 
were  there,  looking  through  the  open 
window  here,  and  Umenting  the  failure 
of  science  to  discover  ear- trumpets,  such 
as  might  be  used  to  catch  a  distant  con- 
versation. 

Miss  Tabitha  often  arranges  herself 
in  her  best  finery,  and  leans  from  the 
window,  with  nods  and  smiles,  and 
silent  invitations  to  come  in,  when  I 
chance  to  pass.  I  do  not  accept  these 
invitations  often,  as  you  will  understand, 
if  you  listen  further ;  but  sometimes  I 
do  go  over,  and  take  a  hand  at  whist  in 
the  small  parior;  in  consequence  of 
which,  I  am  considered,  I  believe,  an 
admirer  of  Miss  Tabitha,  and  more  than 
once  my  cynical  and  discourteous 
bachelor  companions  have^one  so  far 
as  to  declare,  that  Miss  Tabitha  has 
lon^  been  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occu- 
pation of  setting  her  maiaen  cap  at  me 
and  my  six  per  cents.  Of  course  I  do 
not  give  any  credit  to  these  scandalous 
jests  and  rumors,  and  I  invariably  re- 
prove Bob  when  he  gives  utterance  to 
them.  There  is,  of  course,  no  truth  in 
the  charge,  and  I'm  ^lad  of  it.  I  regret 
to    say  that,  even  if  there  were  not 


other  objections,  I  would  not  soKoit  the 
honor  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Miss  Tabitha — my  affections  being  en- 
gaged. 

Ah !  do  you  start  a  little  ?  Do  you 
look  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  ask, 
with  your  eloquent  eyes,  if  I  am  not  ut- 
tering a  pleasant  jest  ?  /  engaged — 
you  seem  to  sav  with  a  chan^  of  the 
pronoun— I,  the  incorrigible  old  bachelor, 
the  woman-hater,  the  misanthrope,  the 
miserable,  disi^eeable,  outrageous,  old 
curmudgeon !  My  affections  engaged, 
when  the  utmost  inquisition  of  feminine 
curiosity  eternally  on  the  watch,  has 
never  discovered  the  least  loop  to  hang 
a  report  upon  ?  Well,  my  dear  friend, 
perhaps  there  is  some  ground  for  sur- 
prise, and  your  astonishment  is  not  sin- 
gular. My  engagement  is  certainly  not 
exactly  what  the  world  would  call  binding 
— and  yet  it  binds  me.  Such  things  must 
frequently  result  in  a  matrimomal  alli- 
ance between  the  man  and  the  woman 
— at  least  sometimes :  now,  my  engage- 
ment will  not  probably  have  any  such 
termination.  Gossips  talk  about  Cory- 
don,  when  he  goes  constantly  to  visit 
Chloe,  in  glossy  patent  leathers,  a 
flowery  waistcoat,  hair  elegantly  curled, 
and  a  perfumed  handkerchief  gently 
waved  m  a  diamond-decorated  hand. 
They  talk  a  great  deal  about  that  young 
man,  and  the  talk  rises  into  a  hubbub, 
when  the  watchful  eyes  perceive  the 
youth  finally  emerc^ng  from  the  man- 
sion of  his  love,  wiw  beaming  eyes,  and 
nose  raised  high  aloft  with  triumph, 
while  Chloe  sends  a  golden  smile  to- 
ward him  as  he  goes,  from  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  drawing-room.  The  gos- 
sips, I  say,  talk  about  Corydon's  en- 
gagement for  a  month  thereafter ;  but 
the  most  inveterate  and  ferocious  tattle 
never  occupies  itself  with  my  little 
affiEiir. 

I  never  speak  of  it,  and  the  object  of 
my  affections  preserves  silence,  too; 
and  not  even  Miss  Tabitha  suspects  our 
little  arrangement.  If  I  tell  you  all 
about  it  now,  good  friend  of  many  years, 
I  do  so,  because  'tis  scarcely  loyal  to 
our  friendship  to  have  aught  of  reserve ; 
but,  above  aJl,  because  my  burden  of 
thought  and  feeling  cries  aloud  for 
utterance. 

I  linger  on  the  threshold — ^let  me  lin- 
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per  a  moment  longer  yet,  and  ask  you, 
if  I  have  never  seemed  eccentric  to 
YOU  ?  Often  in  passing  to  your  count- 
mg-house,  you  send  me  a  mendly  nod 
as  I  lean  from  my  window  in  the  sun- 
^ine;  and,  doubtless,  you  go  on  to 
Tonr  arduous  toils,  thinking  what  a 
happy  fellow  I  am  to  afford  to  be  idle, 
when  Tou  and  your  whole  establishment 
will  all  day  be  struggling  to  balance  the 
books  of  Uie  firm.  You  honestly  con- 
sider me  idle  at  such  moments:  my 
friend,  I  am  never  busier.  You  think 
me  solitary :  I  am  surrounded  by  com- 
panions. The  street  may  be  wholly 
deserted ;  the  public  square  yonder  may 
not  tempt  a  single  child  to  enioy  its 
green  sward  and  shadow — Miss  Tabitha 
even  may  be  busy  at  her  invisible 
toilet  and  her  window  deaerted— -yet  I 
am  not  alone. 

When  the  real  figures  of  actoal, 
living  personages  appear,  however, 
they  do  not,  by  any  means,  disturb  my 
reverie.  I  am  not  at  war  with  my  kind, 
but  often  find  in  the  forms  of  men^  wo- 
men, and  children  what  pleases  me, 
and  heightens  the  zest  of  my  recollec- 
tions. 

I  lean  upon  the  sill  of  my  window, 
and,  thrumming  idly  with  my  fingers, 
scan  the  different  wayfarers  with  smil- 
ing attention.  I  see  my  friend  Dives 
with  his  jingling  watch-seals,  his  creak- 
ing boots,  his  spotless  shirt  bosom,  and 
his  dignified  look,  go  by  to  his  ware- 
house, saluted  respectfully  by  the  heads 
of  our  two  **  first  families" — the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees — who  sometimes  invite 
me  to  their  palaces  up  town.  And,  as 
t)ives  disappears  like  a  moving  bank 
round  the  comer,!  perceive  Lazarus,  with 
his  maimed  limbs,  swinging  himself  byt 
on  his  hands,  inserted  in  wooden  gloves— 
the  shadow  of  his  low  figure  mingling 
with  that  of  Dives.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  Lazarus,  as  I  move  in  good  so- 
ciety :  yet  I  am  glad  to  see  him  with 
his  cheerful  smile  on  his  pale,  thin  face ; 
and  when  he  passes  on  this  side  of  the 
street,  I  sometimes  drop  silly  a  piece 
of  money  into  his  bosom,  and  laugh  to 
myself,  as  I  draw  back,  fancying  his 

Suzzled  expression.  I  related  this  ind- 
ent at  dinner,  the  other  day,  to  my 
friend  Dives  and  his  ffuests ;  but  he 
raised  the  question,  whether  such  things 
were  advisable,  the  public  charities  be- 
ing amply  sufficient  for  meritorious  suf- 
ferers; while  individual  relief  encou- 
raged pauperism  and  idleness. 


[Jone, 


"  But,  my  dear  Dives,"  I  said  with  a 
smOe,  *'  suppose  the  coin  which  I  drop- 
ped bought  some  small  articles  for  the 
children  of  Lazarus,  and  so  gave  them 
pleasure  far  greater  than  any  I  could 
have  enjoyed  by  spending  the  money?" 

••  The  principle  in  flie  thing,"  replied 
my  friend,  sipping  his  olaiet  and  shak- 
ing his  head,  '*  the  principle  is  bad.  As 
members  of  societv,  we  are  bonnd  to 
observe  the  laws  of  society ;  and  as,  in 
a  state  of  society,  we  must  b^  governed 
b^  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  so- 
ciety, so  I  think,  as  a  member  of  that 
society,  you  were  rather  bound  to  have 
this  individoal  sent  to  prison,  as  a  va- 
grant on  society,  than  to  encourage  him 
in  what  must  eventually  render  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  ezan^^  of  him  for  Hbe 
good  of  society." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Dives ;  and, 
as  my  friend  the  Reverend  A.  Caiphas 
asked  me  at  the  moment  to  take  wine, 
the  discussion  was  not  resumed.  I  am 
obstinate,  nevertheless,  and  shall  prob- 
ably continue  to  outrage  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  **  society,"  if  the  whim 
seizes  me,  when  Lazarus  passes  beneath 
my  window. 

I  am  running  on  pretty  much  at  ran- 
dom, and  shall  not,  at  this  rate,  get  to 
my  story.  But  I  take  so  much  interest 
in  my  window  observations,  that  I  am 
led  to  weary  yon  with  them.  A  word 
more,  and  I  shall  get  regulariy  to  my 
narrative. 

Besides  Dives  and  Lazarus,  I  see 
many  other  figures  pass  on  the  street. 
I  see  Strephon  go  by  in  the  tightest 
boots,  the  finest  kid  gloves,  and  the 
glossiest  hat,  escorting  Miss  Almira,  the 
daughter  of  old  Two-per-cent ;  and  I 
stand,  or  rather  lean,  in  silent  admira- 
tion of  her  gorgeous  appearance,  as  she 
sails  by,  rustling  in  silks  and  satins,  with 
a  bird  of  paradise  upon  her  bonnet. 
She  has  chosen  to  walk  on  aooount  of 
the  sunshine,  and  the  great  carriage, 
with  its  liveried  driver  and  footman, 
rolls  by,  unoccupied.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  poor  girl  yonder  slinking  round  the 
corner,  and  looking  so  faint  and  weak, 
cannot  ride  a  little  in  it ;  and  I  fancy 
Strephon  might  procure  this  favor  for 
her,  as  the  weak  girl  exchanges  a  look 
with  him,  which  seems  to  indicate  ao- 
quiuntance.  The  three  figures  pass  on, 
and  disappear ;  but  somehow,  me  look 
of  the  pale,  weak  girl  dwells  in  n^ 
memory,  and  haunts  me.  Well,  I 
weary  you,  good  friend,  and  another 
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word  ends  my  window  piotares.  In 
addition  to  the  figures  I  bare  men- 
tioned, mj  obserrant  eyes  descry  the 
merry  forms  of  children  dancing  oyer 
the  velvet  sward  of  the  public  square — 
rolling  their  hoops,  playmg  by  the  foun- 
tain, and  shonting  at  their  play.  Their 
sweet  faces  please  me ;  and  Uie  bright 
eyes  seem  to  make  the  day  more  bril- 
liant, the  deep  blue  sky  of  a  softer 
amire.  It  is  only  in  the  afternoon  that 
I  see  themi  for  in  the  morning  they  are 
at  school. 

One  of  ihem  wears  a  bine  dress,  and 
a  white  chip  hat,  secured  beneath  her 
ohin  by  a  pink  ribbon — and,  thus  ac- 
coutred, she  passes,  every  morning,  to 
school,  direcuy  opposite  my  window. 

As  I  gavBt  with  my  shoulders  droop- 
ing, my  fingers  inveterately  thrumming, 
my  ejres  huf-closed,  and  my  lips  wreath- 
ed with  smiles,  a  little  sad,  perhaps,  in 
their  expression,  I  see  my  httle  friend 
come  trippmg  along  by  the  row  of  elms, 
cased  in  their  square  boxes,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  her  bright  figure,  lit  up 
oy  the  sunlight  which  dances  on  her 
curls,  her  straw  hat,  her  checkered  flag 
satchel,  gaily  swung  upon  the  bare  arm, 
and  the  httle  boots  of  crimson  morocco, 
tightly  fitting  to  her  delicate  ankles.  I 
wait  for  her,  and  look  for  her  appear- 
ance, and  when  she  comes,  I  follow  her 
with  my  eyes,  as  she  arrives  opposite, 
and  then  disappears  round  the  comer. 
She  is  different  from  some  other  young 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  who  pass  on 
a  similar  errand.  These  latter  look  up 
as  they  pass,  at  mygriziled  hair,  my 
gray  mustache,  my  carelessly  thrum- 
ming fingers,  and  I  know  very  well, 
that  at  such  timesy  they  are  thinking 
who  on  earth  the  old  fellow  at  the  win- 
dow can  be ;  the  curious  old  fellow,  al- 
ways leaning  from  the  very  same  open- 
ing, in  the  very  same  way,  and  smiling 
as  he  beats  ms  tattoo,  with  the  very 
same  idle  and  dreamy  expression. 

My  little  friend  of  the  blue  dress  and 
white  chip  hat  does  not  treat  me  quite 
so  cavalierly.  As  she  passes,  every 
morning,  she  raises  her  blue  eyes,  and 
smiles  m  the  most  winning  way,  nod- 
ding her  head  in  token  of  recognition, 
and  thus  causing  a  profusion  of  brown 
curls  to  ripple  around  the  brightest 
cheeks  in  the  worid.  Having  thus  in- 
dicated the  pleasure  she  experiences  in 
seeinff  me  smiling  and  well,  my  little 
friend  kisses  her  hand,  laughing,  and 
tripping  on  more  rapidly,  to  mdke  up 


for  lost  time,  vanishes  round  the  comer, 
singing  '*Lucy  Neal,"  or  "Lily  Dale," 
or  some  other  melody  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  organ-grinders. 

This  brief  and  flitting  exchange  of 
friendly  attentions,  between  mysetf  and 
the  child,  takes  place  every  morning, 
and,  when  she  disappears*  I  close  my 
window,  and  leaning  back  in  my  favor- 
ite chair,  the  red  velvet  yonder,  li^t 
my  old  meerschaum  and  ponder.  I 
generally  remain  thus,  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, for  an  hour  before  I  commence 
reading  the  newspapers,  over  whose  con- 
tents it  is  my  habit  to  growl  and  vitu- 
perate. 

I  am  going  now  to  tell  yon  what  I 
think  about  in  these  morning  reveries, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  which 
attended  my  engagement,  which  en- 
gagement unfortunately  interferes  with 
any  matrimonial  views  in  connection 
with  my  friend.  Miss  Tabitha.  I  see 
that  the  comer  of  her  curtain  has  fallen, 
and  80  we  are  entirely  to  ourselves. 

11. 

THB  SCHOOL  GIRL. 

I  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
without  ever  having  been  m  love. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  two  or  three  times 
I  had  fancied  myself  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  young  ladies,  with  pretty 
lips  and  rosy  faces.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  I  by  no  means  loved  them,  and  thai, 
simply  because  their  smiles  or  frowns 
neither  pleased  nor  grieved  me  in  any 
considerable  measure — an  excellent  test, 
in  my  opinion,  and  one  which  quite 
satisnes  me. 

I  tranquilly  pursued  my  daily  occu- 
pation, which  was  that  of  a  clerk,  with  a 
moderate  salary,  in  the  house  of  Wop- 
per  6c  Son,  now  dissolved ;  and  after 
my  routine  in  the  counting-house,  gene- 
rally spent  my  evenings  in  strolling 
about  and  reflecting  upon  my  prospects. 
I  was  an  orphan,  and  there  were  very 
few  congenial  companions  at  the  house 
where  I  boarded,  so  I  was  left  pretty 
much  to  myself,  and  was  not  embar- 
rassed in  the  selection  of  amusements, 
by  any  one's  suggestions. 

Thrown  thus  upon  my  own  resources, 
I  looked  around  for  something  to  in- 
terest and  occupy  my  mind,  and  I 
found  this  object  of  interest  in  a  ^1 
whom  I  met  regularly  every  morning 
at  the  corner  yonder,  where  my  present 
little  friend  disappears  on  her  way  to 
school. 
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The  figure  of  the  maiden  of  old 
times  was  not  unlike  my  little  friend's 
to-day ;  but  the  former  one  was  much 
less  gaily  clad ;  her  fi&oe  was  covered 
with  a  green  veil,  and  she  was  older — 
about  seventeen. 

Regularly  every  morning,  after  break- 
fast, as  I  went  to  Wopper  6c  Son's, 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  clock,  I  met 
my  friend  coming  round  this  comer,  and 
the  encounter  became  an  expected  plea- 
sure, which  I  could  not  forego.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  girl,  except  that  she, 
doubtless,  liked  blue  tints,  which  every- 
where appeared  in  her  cheap  and  simple 
clothing.  She  generally  walked  with 
her  head  down,  conning  a  school-book 
which  she  held  beneath  her  green  veil, 
and  for  some  time  she  never  encounter- 
ed my  eyes  with  her  own. 

At  last,  as  we  went  by  each  other  at 
the  same  hour  every  morning,  and  as 
my  dress  was  seldom  altered  in  those 
days,  she  noticed  me,  and  we  wonld  ex- 
change looks.  Then  I  saw  her,  with 
her  veil  raised,  come  around  the  comer 
looking  for  my  familiar  figure,  then  we 
exchanged  gUmces  of  half  recognitien. 

Things  had  reached  this  stage,  when, 
one  day,  as  I  was  coming  up  to  dinner, 
and  just  as  I  was  crossing  the  street, 
half-way  down  the  square  yonder,  by 
the  Uttie  wooden  house,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  scream  ;  I  raised  my 
head  auickly,  and  at  the  same  moment 
saw  the  breast  of  a  horse  strike  the 
form  of  a  girl  within  two  paces  of  me. 
I  was  an  active  young  fellow  then,  and 
with  a  single  motion  of  my  hand  caught 
the  animal  by  the  bit,  forced  his  foam- 
ing mouth  backward,  and  with  the  other 
arm  supported  the  girl,  who  was  near 
fainting.  The  horse  was  ridden  by  an 
urchin  who  could  not  manage  him,  and 
galloping  down  the  street  he  had  nearly 
crashed  the  girl. 

She  now  half  leaned  upon  my  arm  in 
an  attitude  of  terror  and  weakness,  and 
a  glance  at  her  countenance  told  me 
that  she  was  my  friend  of  the  comer. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  circumstance 
did  not  displease  me ;  and  when  she 
came  to  understand  that  her  deliverer, 
as  the  romance  writers  say,  was  the 
owner  of  the  face  so  familiar  to  her, 
too,  I  donH  think  she  was  less  pleased 
than  myself. 

I  asked  where  she  lived ;  and  she  re- 
plied, in  a  hurried  and  timid  tone,  that 
the  little  wooden  house  you  see  yonder 
was  her  mother's,  and  that  she  was  re- 


turning thi^ier  from  school.  I  offered 
her  my  arm  with  that  simplicity  and  sin- 
oere  respect  which  sprung  then,  as  it 
springs  now,  from  my  admiration  for  a 
pure  woman,  young  or  old ;  and,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm,  the  giri  reached  hsr 
mother's,  and,  in  the  same  timid  tone, 
asked  me  to  enter. 

I  was  very  glad  to  obey,  and  found 
myself  in  a  small  apartment,  very  pooriy 
and  cheaply  furmshed,  bat  with  an  air 
of  resp^ctebility  and  neatness  about  it, 
which  indicated  taste  and  refinement  in 
the  occupants.  In  one  comer  sat  an 
old  lady  in  a  black  bombazine  dress, 
busily  Imitdng,  which  operation  she  fol- 
lowed with  eyes  covered  with  large 
spectacles. 

The  old  lady  looked  veiT  much 
frightened  when  the  girl  related  her  ad- 
venture ;  and  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude upon  her  thin  countenance,  when 
my  part  was  described,  remains  with 
me  even  now,  aa  one  of  my  most  de- 
lightful recollections. 

I  will  not  lengthen  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  scene,  when,  for  the  firat 
time,  I  made  the  "  speaking  acquaint- 
ance" of  Annie  Claston.  tier  mother 
was  the  widow  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
and  managed,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
by  close  and  rigid  labor  and  economy, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  little  house- 
hold, and  send  Annie  to  school.  The 
girl  had  protested,  almost  with  tears, 
against  this,  declaring  that  she  was  old 
enough  to  help  her  mother,  and  not  be 
a  burden ;  but  the  old  lady  still  pre- 
served her  ideas  about  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  Axmie  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit 

The  acquaintance  thus  auspiciously 
commenoM,  was  not  suffered  to  lan- 
guish. More  than  ever,  I  had  an  object 
of  interest  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  and 
soon  it  beean  to  occupy  my  heart  I 
now  looked  more  eagerly  than  ever  to 
see  Annie  at  the  comer;  and  I  think 
I  may  add,  that  judging  ficom  the  bright 
expression  of  ker  countenance,  she  was 
also  pleased  at  our  meetings.  We 
genendly  paused  a  moment  to  exdiange 
a  clasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  few  words 
and  smiles,  and  then  we  passed  on.  I 
do  not  know  that  she  thought  of  me 
again  until  we  met  next  morning ;  but 
I  am  very  certain  that  her  image  never 
left  my  thoughts  for  fifteen  consecutive 
minutes  throughout  the  day.  Old  Wop- 
per, more  than  once,  had  occasion  to 
ask  me  if  I  was  asleep,  and  whether  the 
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pile  of  goods  would  be  shipped  if  I 
only  Btared  them  out  of  coontenanoe ; 
and  I  think,  if  my  imagination  had  been 
a  photographio  medium,  the  ledgers  of 
the  firm  would  have  been  oovered  with 
ten  thousand  pictures  of  a  joung  girl 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  curls  on  her  neck. 
These  pictures  would  have  pleased  most 
persons  more  than  the  entries ;  and  this 
mtroduces  a  brief  outline  of  Annie. 

She  bad  deep  blue  ejes,  brown  hair, 
a  oomplezion  as  white  as  snow,  and  lips 
as  crimson  as  carnations — I  have  never 
seen  any  so  red.  A  deUcate  pale  rose 
tint  toudied  the  centre  of  each  cheek, 
and  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  the  perfection  of  modesty.  Look  I 
here  is  her  miniature,  taken  long  after- 
wards, from  a  pencil  sketch  1  made, 
and  the  likeness  is  excellent  Now 
that  you  see  I  have  not  painted  a  figure 
of  my  imagination,  I  will  proceed. 

A  few  days  after  the  accident,  I  called 
one  evening,  with  a  beating  heart,  at 
Ajmie's  mother's — with  a  beating  heart, 
I  say — ^for  those  **  long,  long  thoughts,'* 
as  the  poet  says,  and  our  regular  meet- 
ings had  suddenly,  in  a  sin^e  night,  as 
it  were,  blossomed  into  love. 

I  was  warmly  received  by  mother  and 
daughter,  who,  with  the  simplicity  and 
oonSding  sincerity  of  elevated  nature, 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  I  was 
what  I  seemed.  I  spent  an  evening, 
every  moment  of  which  appeared  to  me 
a  separate  aud  perfect  world  of  happi- 
ness, and  when  I  returned  to  my  poor 
chamber  I  leaned  my  head  upon  my 
hand,  and  remained  lost  in  thought  for 
an  hour,  and  when  I  lay  down,  I  dream- 
ed of  her,  and  woke  thinking  of  the 
girl,  and  trying  to  ask  Qod  to  bless  and 
protect  her.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
that  prayer,  friend  of  years,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  it  rose  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.  Let  what  will  happen — ^let 
things  look  as  they  may — I  bow  my 
head  and  submit  myself,  as  a  child,  to 
Him  who  rules  us,  and  sends  the  sun- 
shine or  the  storm,  as  He  wills. 

I  will  not  lengthen  out  this  portion  of 
my  brief  story  either,  but  get  on  to  the 
end  of  it.  For  some  months  I  continu- 
ed to  visit  Annie,  almost  every  evening 
now ;  and  as  I  met  her  as  of  old,  at  the 
comer  yonder,  her  beauty  and  goodness 
filled  my  life,  as  it  were,  and  riveted 
those  chains  which  her  loveliness  and 
purity  had  bound  me  with.  I  loved  her 
with  all  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of 
my  nature,  and  she  saw  that  I  did,  and 


was  too  innocent  and  destitute  of  art  to 
feign  indifference.  I  had,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  the  un- 
speakable happiness  of  knowing  that  I 
was  as  dear  to  her  as  she  was  to  me ; 
and,  now,  looking  back  through  a  life  of 
many  decades,  I  recall  no  sensation  ap- 
proaching in  blissful  intensity  of  hap- 
piness that  first  throb  of  rapture,  upon 
finding  that  the  lovely  and  pure-hearted 
girl  bad  dowered  me  with  tne  whole  af- 
fection of  her  nature.  I  think  God 
gives  us  on  this  earth  few  purer  or  hap- 
pier emotions,  and  I  humbly  thank  Him 
tor  this  gift  to  me,  His  unworthy  crea- 
ture. 
I  was  Annie's  accepted  lover. 

lU. 

TWO  RIVALS. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
elderly  ladies  of  the  neighborhood,  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  like  Mrs.  Clas- 
ton,  no  one  visited  at  the  house  to  which 
I  so  regularly  bent  my  way,  but  a  young 
man  named  Lackland. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  had  formerly  been  a  parish- 
ioner of  Annie's  father,  in  tiie  country, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  young 
girl  had  commenced  accidentally  at  a 
small  evening  party  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Lackland  was  about  my  own 
age,  and  might  have  been  called  hand- 
some, but  for  the  weak  and  irresolute 
expression  of  his  lips,  and  the  lurking 
and  uneasy  glance  of  his  eye^-charao- 
teristics  which  he  vainly  tiled  to  con- 
ceal beneath  a  laughing  and  careless 
manner. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Annie,  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
as  completely  as  was  possible  with  him, 
and  as  his  father's  wealth  was  placed, 
in  a  great  measure,  at  his  disposal,  he  . 
understood  the  advantage  which  the  cir- 
cumstance gave  him,  and  used  it 

I  will  toll  you  in  a  moment  how  he 
managed  to  impress  upon  the  young  girl 
the  possessicMi  by  himself  of  exacUy 
what  I  lacked — an  abundance  of  money. 
I  will  say  first,  that  the  young  man 
dressed  in  the  most  splendid  fiBtshion; 
that  his  equipage  was  in  the  finest  taste, 
and  that  every  trait  of  his  manner, 
down  to  the  most  unconscious  move- 
ment, showed  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
the  highest  and  most  fashionable  society. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  advance  in 
the  opinion  of  Annie,  or  her  mother, 
and  I  had,  what  to  a  lover  is  the  pro- 
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fonndest  pleasare — the  oonviction  that 
a  moment  of  my  society  was  more 
ralued  by  Annie  than  an  hoar  of 
his. 

The  wealthy  young  lover  a£feoted  not 
to  onderstana  this,    although  it   was 

Flain  to  the  commonest  appreliension, 
thought.  In  spite  of  everything,  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand  that  his 
visits  were  imwelcome,  and  persisted 
in  frequently  coming  in  the  evenings,  in 
spite  of  his  cool  reception.  On  these 
occasions  he  bowed  with  an  easy  air ; 
sainted  me,  when  I  was  present,  with 
friendly  familiarity,  and  sat  down,  play- 
ing with  his  hat  and  smiling.  It  was 
impossible  for  Annie  to  treat  any  one 
discourteously,  and  though  she  had 
taken  a  dislike,  almost,  to  Mr.  Lackland, 
she  did  not  betray  this  impression,  but 
met  all  his  advances  with  the  most  per- 
fect and  maidenly  courtesy,  but  nothing 
more.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  per- 
fect exhibition  of  what  is  called  the 
"high-bred  air,"  than  that  of  the  girl 
on  these  occasions,  and  Lackland  seemed 
to  think  as  I  did,  that  any  man  might 
be  proud  of  such  a  wife. 

The  visits  of  the  young  man  were 
continued  as  regularly  after  our  engage- 
ment as  before,  and  he  had  for  some 
time  been  sending  Annie  very  hand- 
pome  presents,  anonymously,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
tamed,  but  just  with  that  transparent 
veil  thrown  over  them,  which  the  eye 
easily  pierced. 

'  One  evening  a  servant  handed  to  the 
maid  at  the  door  a  small  box,  and  then 
disappeared  without  widting  for  an  an- 
swer, or  leaving  any  gentleman's  name. 
The  box  was  succinctly  addressed  to 
"  Miss  Annie  Claston,"  and  contained 
a  pair  of  magnificent  bracelets. 

When  I  came,  Annie  showed  me  tiie 
iewels.  and  I  at  once  recognized  them, 
having  seen  Lackland  purchase  them 
that  morning  at  White's.  The  young 
lady  asked  me  to  advise  her  what  to  do, 
as  she  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Lackland 
had  sent  them.  I  did  nol  mention  my 
meeting  with  him,  and  felt  unpleasant- 
ly about  it  I  begged  her  not  to  give 
herself  any  annoyance,  that  I  would 
return  them,  fhrnkly  informing  Mr. 
Lackland  of  her  disinclination ;  and  on 
tiie  next  morning  I  did  so. 

I  met  my  gentieman  coming  out  of 
the  Club,  whither  I  had  gone  to  seek 
him,  and  handing  him  the  box,  said  that 
Miss  Claston  had  conmiisfiioned  me  to 


[Jime, 

thank  him,  but  to  beg  him  to  recerre 
back  the  jewels. 

"Jewels!"  said  the  young  man, 
swinging  his  ivory-headed  cane,  and 
holding  nis  other  hand  behind  his  back, 
**  what  can  you  mean,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 
'  "In  the  present  instance,  jewels 
means  braeeUU,  Mr.  Lackland,*'  I  re- 
plied calmly. 

"Bracelets!"  he  returned,  with  an 
air  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  bracelets  which  you  sent 
to  Miss  Claston  last  evening." 

"  I !"  he  repeated  in  the  same  tone, 
"  really,  you  are  going  too  fast,  sir." 

"  i  think,  Mr.  LcM>kland,  I  move  at  a 
pace  exactly  in  accordance  with  my 
calling,  which  is  that  of  a  mercantde 
cleric.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the 
counting-house,  and  my  time  is  valua- 
ble. I  beg  to  repeat,  that  Miss  Claston 
has  commissioned  me  to  thank  you  for 
these  jewels,  but  begs  that  you  will 
pardon  her  for  returning  them." 

The  irresolute  and  uneasy  expression 
came  to  his  face,  and  minted  itself  with 
the  irritation. 

"  Really,  sir!"  he  said,  "  I  am  sub- 
jected to  actual  persecution.  Yon  wish 
to  force  me  to  receive  back  what  I 
never  sent." 

"  Mr.  Lackland  !"  I  said,  ptofbmi^y 
astonished  at' this  falsehood. 

"Sir!"  he  said,  stiffly. 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  I  said  satiiio- 
ally,  "but  I  saw  you  purchase  these 
very  jewels  yesterday  morning  at 
White's.  Doubtiess  the  circumstance 
has  escaped  your  recollection." 

His  face  turned  crimson  as  I  spoke, 
and  an  angry  flash  shot  from  his  eyes. 

"Well,  sir!"  he  said  angrily,  "you 
seem  to  make  it  your  business  to  keep 
watch  over  my  movements !  Suppose  I 
did  send  that  box,  and  suppose  I  did 
wiish  to  conceal  my  agency  in  sending 
it — what  concern  is  it  of  yours,  sirl" 

'*  I  choose  to  make  it  my  concern, 
sir,"  I  replied  coldly,  "  and  if  yon  ad- 
dress another  observation  to  me  in  that 
tone,  you  shall  answer  it  elsewhere." 

I  never  knew  before  that  he  was  a 
coward.  Eds  cheek  biuiched,  his  eyes 
lowered  themselves  before  my  angry 
glance,  and  he  did  not  reply. 

"  Mr.  Lackland,"  I  said,  "  I  rcigret 
that  this  conversation  should  have  tiSen 
a  turn  so  unpleasant  I  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  quarrel  with  you,  flir,  and 
wish  simply  to  discharge  the  commis- 
sion which  I  haye  undertake:!,  as  a 
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friend  of  Miss  Claston.  She  begs  to 
thank  you  for  this  gift,  but  cannot  re- 
ceive it,  and  I  now  return  it" 

With  these  words  I  placed  the  box  in 
Lackland's  hand,  and  bowed,  and  left 
him.  From  that  moment,  as  I  knew 
afterwards,  he  hated  me  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  malice  of  a  small  and 
cunning  nature.  Tou  will  see  how  his 
hatred  deyeloped  itself. 

IV. 

PARTIHa. 

Annie  and  mjself  had  entered  into 
our  engagement  witii  tiiat  thoughtless 
precipitancy  of  youth,  which  older  and 
wiser  heads  visit  with  so  much  repro- 
bation. My  salary  was  entirely  insuffi- 
cient for  the  comfortable  support  of 
two  persons  united  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony,  and,  after  long  and  sad 
discussions  upon  the  subject,  it  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  little  household  that 
we  must  wait  for  happier  times. 

Long  engagements  are  a  great  evil ; 
and  they  should,  I  think,  be  avoided  if 
possible  in  all  cases.  To  see  the  phan- 
tom of  married  happiness  constantly 
fly  before  you — eluding  your  grasp, 
and  laughing  pitilessly  at  your  despair 
— this  18  sudOacientiy  saddening.  But 
there  is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
young  lady's  position.  The  knowledge 
of  l^er  en^^ement  on  the  part  of  her 
associates  is  more  or  less  embarrassing 
— and  I  have  ki)own  many  gentlemen 
who  declared  it  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  such  a  lady — *'  talking  to  you 
at  random,  and  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der, at  her  intended."  It  is  true  Annie 
did  not  give  a  thought  to  this,  and  she 
declared  her  willingness  to  wait  just  as 
long  as  she  lived:  but  altogether  it 
was  disheartening. 

Just  when  we  had  arrived  finally  at 
the  conclusion  tiiat  we  must  wait,  and 
that  I  Aiust  look  around  for  some  im- 
provement in  my  situation,  I  was  one 
morning  accosted  by  an  old  merchant 
who  had  professed  a  great  friendship 
for  me,  and  informed  l^at  he  had  a  pro- 
posal to  make  me.  He  soon  unfolded 
his  idea :  it  was,  that  I  should  go  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
act  as  his  mercantile  correspondent; 
and  he  supported  his  proposition  by 
offering  me  just  thrice  the  salary  which 
I  then  received.  He  would  give  me  a 
week  to  think  of  it,  he  said,  and  then 
we  parted. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  propo- 


sition was  the  subject  of  the  most 
anxious  consideration  to  me,  through- 
out the  week :  for  the  idea  of  leavmg 
Annie  nearly  unmanned  me,  and  para- 
lyzed my  resolution.  The  dear  gilrl 
saw  the  struggle  in  my  breast,  and  un- 
derstood perfectly  tnat  she  was  the 
obstacle  in  the  way.  She  besought  me 
not  to  refuse — that,  great  as  her  distress 
would  be  to  part  with  me,  it  would 
distress  her  still  more  to  reflect  that  she 
embarrassed  my  movements,  and  clog- 
ged my  advances  toward  prosperity; 
and  she  added  that  I  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  them  at  home,  for  they  were  now, 
very  comfortable.  Mrs.  Claston  urged 
the  very  same  views. 

It  was  not  until  Annie  and  myself 
were  alone,  that  leaning  her  lovely  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  she  cried,  and  said, 
she  would  remain  **mine  in  life  and' 
death."  I  recollected  these  words  after- 
wards. 

Wen,  not  to  lengthen  out  my  story, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  accepted  the 
offer  of  my  friend  Mr.  Aiken ;  and  hav- 
ing made  every  arrangement  with  the 
house  where  I  had  been  employed,  I 
sailed  in  a  month. 

I  went  on  shipboard  one  night ;  and 
thus  remained  with  Annie  and  her 
mother  all  the  evening.  I  recall  that 
evening  now  perfoctiy ;  and  especially 
the  crimson  sunset  flooding  the  trees 
of  the  square  yonder,  from  whose  sum- 
mits crowns  of  gold  seemed  ffradually 
lifted  by  the  fin^rs  of  the  night.  Mrs. 
Claston  was  a  little  indisposed,  and  1 
took  leave  of  her  in  her  chamber — ^re- 
ceiving with  tears  almost  that  blessing 
which  she  gave  me,  laying  her  thin 
white  hand  on  my  head,  as  I  kneeled 
beside  her.  The  storms  of  many  years 
have  beaten  upon  my  brow,  and  changed 
to  gray  my  raven  hair,  or  swept  it  away, 
but  still  the  touch  of  that  pale  thm 
hand  of  the  pure  lady  is  on  my  brow, 
and  I  kneel  before  her  once  more,  on 
that  night  of  parting. 

Anme  and  myself  lingered  long  in  the 
littie  parlor,  I  need  not  say;  and  the 
eolden  crowns  all  disappeared  from  the 
fringed  summits  of  the  elms  before  we 
parted.  It  was  not  **  in  one  blind  cry 
of  passion  and  of  FJ*"^" — ^^^  ^*  went 
near  to  unman  me.  Those  caresses  and 
endearments  which  are  the  language  of 
lovers,  and  have  therefore  been  derided 
by  the  cold  and  stupid  world  which  does 
not  know  that  Gtoa  has  ^ven  them  to 
Bxs  creatures  to  express  the  depth  of 
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pore  and  holy  love— thoes  fakering 
words,  and  tearful  pressures  of  the 
hand,  which  say  so  much,  were  a  thou- 
sand times  ended  and  renewed;  and 
then  the  end  came. 

Annie  wrung  her  hands,  and  like  a 
fearful  child  followed  me  to  the  door. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  and  I  must  go.  I 
turned  to  take  leave  of  her  a^ai^— but 
throwing  a  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
which  made  her  countenance  resemble 
a  Madonna's  weeping,  she  drew  me 
toward  the  comer,  some  steps  distant 
only  as  you  see,  there  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. 

I  had  there  first  met  with  her — there 
she  had  seen  me,  too,  for  the  first  time. 
As  our  eye'k  now  met  in  a  long,  long 
look,  the  whole  past  rose  up  agam,  and 
condensed  itself  into  a  moment — a  mo- 
ment crammed  with  love  and  happiness, 
the  recollection  of  which  threw  a  glory 
almost  over  the  canopy  of  night. 

And  there  at  the  old  comer  we  parted, 
—a  long  embrace;  smiles  breaking 
through  tears  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  and 
a  woman — that  was  the  spectacle  which 
the  friendly  stars  beheld. 

Annie  went  back,  cirin^,  and  I  con- 
tinae4  my  way  to  the  wharf  and  embark- 
ed. When  1  opened  my  eyes  the  sun 
was  rising  over  the  Atlantic.  But  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  figiure  of  the  maiden 
— ^I  felt  nothing  but  the  sweet  agony, 
the  bitter  pleasure  of  that  parting. 

It  is  well  that  I  looked  back  mstead 
of  forward :  but  let  me  proceed  in  se- 
quence. 

V. 

THE  RET^JRN 

I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  a  book 
which  has  been  much  spoken  of  in  £u- 
rope — the  story  of  a  poor,  lost  girl, 
from  the  dark  gulf  of  whose  nature, 
fall  of  woeful  depravity,  and  misery  eat- 
ing into  her  heart  like  a  cankerworm,  a 
flower  of  innocent  love  sprinfi;s  up,  and 

?urifies  her,  smoothing  her  dymg  pillow, 
thought  at  first  that  the  work  was  a 
fiction  :  but  it  was  too  strange. 

Only  the  thoughtless  and  unobservant 
wiU  consider  what  I  have  said  a  para- 
dox. We  do  not  get  aifact  anywhere, 
because  it  wraps  itself  in  the  triple  folds 
of  self-esteem,  reserve,  and  fear— and 
thus,  seeing  only  the  outside  of  life, 
some  persons  think  that  it  is  new,  pro- 
saic, and  commonplace,  and  that  all  the 
tragedies  are  attnbutable  solely  to  the 


idvid  imaginaticm  of  dramatists  and  ro- 
mancers. 

I  know  family  histories,  which  I  would 
not  dare  to  relate  in  their  naked,  simple 
details,  though  the  scene  were  laid  in 
another  land,  and  the  names  changed 
— for  the  majority  of  my  listeners  would 
declare  me  crazy.  I  know  histories  of 
individuals  which  I  could  verify  step  by 
step,  incident  by  incident,  from  yellow 
and  moth-eaten  letters  and  papers — 
which  histories  the  world  would  no  more 
believe,  than  they  would  the  existence 
of  devils  in  a  man  of  this  century. 
They  would  rather  say  that  I  foiged 
the  papers,  than  credit  what  would 
make  their  hair  stand  on  end.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  story,  which  is 
not  quite  so  terrible  as  some  others,  m^ 
dear  friend,  though,  at  the  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  woeful  tragedy  and 
despair  had  touched  its  climax. 

I  remdned  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  three 
years ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  set 
sail  homeward,  with  the  satisfactory 
feeling  that  I  possessed  what  was  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  Annie  and  myself  to 
commence  housekeeping.  My  delight, 
as  I  approached  the  friendly  shores  of 
my  native  land,  was  even  increased  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  not  received  one  line 
fipom  home  for  more  than  a  year ;  and 
while  the  explanation  of  this  lay  simply 
in  the  fact  that  the  ocean  mails  were 
very  irregular,  I  had  often  felt  a  soft  of 
foreboding,  such  as  most  persons  expe- 
rience when  they  love  deeply.  At  such 
times  we  fear  that  such  an  immensity 
of  happiness,  as  we  dream  of,  cannot 
be  unmixed,  even  if  it  exist :  the  he«rt 
doubts,  however  powerfully  the  mind 
reasons  against  these  doubts ;  and  we 
wait,  in  trembling  suspense,  tiie  sight 
of  the  familiar  shores,  the  old  mansioD, 
the  beloved  face. 

Thus,  while  I  experienced  the  most 
exquisite  delight,  as  I  saw  the  well- 
known  rows  of  buildings,  and  discerned 
many  familiar  forms  upon  the  wharf,  I 
waited  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
moment  when  I  should  recognixe  a 
building  more  familiar  still,  a  face  more 
dear  to  me  than  all  the  world. 

Ten  minutes  after  entering  the  hotel, 
and  after  throwing  merely  a  passmg 
glance  at  my  brown  face  and  long,  black 
mustache  in  the  mirror,  I  was  at  the 
door  of  the  little  wooden  house  yonder. 
Everything  was  just  as  I  had  left  it— 
the  honeysuckle  blossomed  on  the 
porch,  as  it  did  on  that  evening  in  June 
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when  I  parted  with  Annie— 'a  pigeon  or 
tTvo  circled  in  the  golden  atmosphere, 
or  lit  upon  the  roof— even  the  curtain 
at  the  window  of  the  little  parlor,  from 
behind  which  Annie  watched  with  ten- 
der eyes,  as  I  left  her  every  evening, 
was  still  there — the  trees,  lastly,  of  the 
beautiful  square  rustled  in  the  warm 
breath  of  the  summer  evening,  and  on 
their  imperial  summits  the  same  crowns 
of  gold  were  slowly  lifted  by  the  dusky 
fingers  of  the  twilight.  Every  object, 
every  ray,  every  shadow,  every  odor — 
there  was  notbmg  that  did  not  speak 
eloquently  of  Annie ;  and  leaning  for 
an  instant  against  one  of  the  white  pil- 
lars, I  placed  a  hand  upon  my  heart  to 
still  its  throbbing.  I  look  back  now  on 
the  figure  of  myself,  standing  there  on 
the  very  threshold  of  my  fate,  and  al- 
most feel  again  what  I  felt  soon  after. 

A  strange  servant  came  to  the  door. 
Was  Mrs.  Claston,  or  Miss  Annie  at 
home?— Sir?  Was  Mrs.  Claston  at 
home  ?  I  repeated ;  if  so,  tell  her  that  a 
friend  had  come  to  see  her.  The  reply 
was  that  Mrs.  Claston  did  not  live  there, 
but  she  would  see.  The  maid  went  and 
told  her  master,  who  came  at  once  and 
invited  me  in.  I  entered  the  little  par- 
lor, and,  for  a  moment,  thought  the 
beating  of  my  heart  would  alarm  the 
host.  He  did  not  seem  to  observe  my 
agitation,  however — he  was  a  fat,  good- 
humored  old  gentleman,  not  given  to 
imaginative  exertions — but  m  a  polite 
and  smiling  fashion  invited  me  to  be 
seated. 

I  sat  down ;  and  again  my  eyes  made 
the  circuit  of  the  apartment,  whose 
mantel-piece,  cornice,  wainscoting,  and 
curtain,  brought  vividly  back  the  old 
days  with  Annie.  With  Annie ! — ^yes, 
with  Annie !  I  was  losing  time — and  I 
turned  to  my  host. 

The  information  which  he  conveyed , 
to  me,  was  briefly  as  follows :  Mrs. 
Claston  had  been  dead  for  a  year,  and 
he  had  understood  that  her  daughter 
bad  gone  to  live  with  an  aunt  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  whose  name  he 
hod  heard,  but  did  not  remember.  Was 
Mrs.  Claston  a  fnend  of  mine  ?  He 
was  extremely  sorry  to  have  uttered 
what  seemed  to  distress  me  so  much. 

And,  seeing  me  almost  unmanned  by 
the  distressing  intelligence  he  commu- 
nicated, the  kind  old  gentieman  bustled 
out  and  returned  with  some  wine,  which 
he  forced  upon  me.  I  touched  tiie  kIass 
only  to  my  lips,  and,  thanking  him, 


rose  to  go.  He  suddenly  called  me  back 
as  my  foot  touched  the  threshold,  and 
said  that  he  now  remembered  the  name 
of  the  lady  with  whom  Mrs.  Claston^s 
daughter  went  to  live — Mrs.  Peters.  I 
thanked  him  again  and  took  my  depart- 
ure, leaving,  with  slow  s^eps  and  a 
heavy  heart,  that  house  in  which  I  had 
been  so  happy.  I  had  thus  lost  one 
most  dear  to  me:  that  blessing,  as  I 
knelt  by  her,  was  to  be  an  eternal  one, 
never  to  be  renewed  :  beyond  the  stars 
of  the  bright  evening,  the  white  face 
shone  with  the  glories  of  heaven.  The 
kind,  pure  lady  was  gone ;  but  she  had 
left  me  a  priceless  consolation  in  Annie. 
As  I  thought  of  the  girl,  my  heart 
throbbed  and  my  cheek  glowed — ^from 
death  I  returned  to  life. 

I  went  to  a  shop  and  aske^  for  a  di- 
rectory ;  I  had  known  the  man,  bat  he 
did  not  recognize  me,  with  my  hair 
crisped  by  the  tropical  sun,  my  cheeks 
burned  of  a  deep  brown,  and  my  lips 
covered  with  a  long,  black  mustache. 
I  easily  found  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Peters,  and  thanking  the  man,  who  said 
I  was  very  weloome,  and  I  thought 
gazed  curiously  at  my  foreign  dress,  I 
walked  rapidly  away. 

I  preferred  walking,  as  the  exertion 
was  some  relief  to  my  overburdened 
feelings — feelings  oscillating  like  a  pen- 
dulum, uneasily,  between  gloom  and 
delight,  between  hope  and  fear. . 

VI. 

A  WOMAN 

I  had  ffone  two  or  three  squares,  and 
was  crossmg  the  street,  when  a  carriage, 
drawn  by  two  splendid  horses,  with  a 
driver  and  footman  in  livery,  passed 
rapidly  before  me — and  as  the  brilliant 
equipage  flashed  on,  enveloping  my 
person  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  I  distmctlv 
perceived,  framed  as  it  were  in  the  vel- 
vet-edged opening,  the  face  of  Annie. 

I  stood  gazing  after  the  carriage, 
whidi  disappeared  around  a  comer, 
with  an  expression  upon  my  counte- 
nance, I  am  sure,  of  perfect  stupefac- 
tion. Then  I  had  found  the  person  I 
was  hastening  to  meet  and  clasp  to  my 
bosom  with  a  hundred  kisses — I  had 
found  the  Annie  of  old  days,  of  the 
humble  dwelling,  of  the  timia  and  mod- 
est exbtence,  returning,  as  it  were,  be- 
neafli*  the  shadow  of  the  old  elms  which 
threw  their  wide  arms  above  the  humble 
roof— this  Annie  of  my  heart  and  my 
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dreamB,  I  had  foand  in  the  splendidly 
dressed  woman,  glittering  with  jewels 
and  satin  and  lace,  and  darting  onward 
like  a  meteor  in  the  downy  velvet  of  a 
splendid  ohariot,  which  scattered  dust 
upon  m«  as  I  stood,  within  two  paces, 
unrecognized. 

I  was  not  seen,  it  is  true  :  bat  had  I 
been  seen,  would  I  have  been  recog- 
nized 7  I  was  simply  a  sunburnt  stran- 
ger— a  pedestrian,  who  looked  at  a  fine 
carriage  as  it  passed.  Had  the  world 
tamed  from  east  to  west,  or  was  I  insane 
or  dreaming  ? 

Then  the  face  of  Annie,  as  she  pass- 
ed, rose  before  me  again  ;  I  thought 
she  looked  pale  beneath  the  load  of 
fbwers  above  her  brow — she  looked  sad 
in  the  midst  of  this  splendor.  What 
did  it  mean  ? 

There  was  an  easy  solution.  I  should 
doubtless  know  all  from  Mrs.  Peters, 
whose  carriage  she  probably  used.  I 
had  heard  of  this  lady,  the  sister  of  An- 
nie's father,  long  a  widow — and,  as  well 
as  I  could  remember,  not  much  had 
been  uttered  in  her  praise.  Well,  we 
would  see.  And  I  set  forward  rapidly 
again  toward  the  house. 

I  found  it  at  last  It  was  a  very 
handsome  residence,  the  front  door  ap- 
proached by  marble  steps,  with  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing.  I  ascended  and 
knocked. 

A  servant  appeared,  and  I  bade  him 
carry  my  card  to  his  mistress,  and  say 
that  I  desired  to  see  her. 

I  was  shown  into  a  magnificent  parlor, 
in  which  everything  was  overpowering- 
ly  splendid,  and  arranged  with  the  prim- 
mest elegance ;  and  in  ten  minutes  a 
rustling  of  silk  upon  the  stairway  pre- 
luded Sie  entrance  of  Mrs.  Peters. 

She  entered,  and  inclined  her  head 
stiffly.  She  was  a  woman  of  about  fif- 
ty, with  hard,  cold  features,  an  icy  gray 
eye,  and  the  heavy  double  chm  in- 
dicated a  tendency  towards  good  liv- 
ing. 

"You  wi^ed  to  see  me,  sir?"  she 
said,  coldly,  subsiding  into  a  seat,  and 
holding  the  tip  of  my  card,  as  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  toss  it,  as  one  does  a 
worthless  piece  of  pasteboard,  into  the 
fire-place.  ♦*  Pray,  to  what  am  I  in- 
debted for  the  honor  of  your  call  ?" 

I  saw  in  an  instant  that  this  woman 
had  distinctly  made  up  her  mind  to  op- 
pose and  overcome  me,  and  I  had  plain- 
ly nothing  to  expect  from  her  but  cold- 
ness, perhaps  insult. 


"  I  came,  madam,"  I  replied  calmly, 
"  to  see  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Ah,  sir!"  she  said,  in  the  same  tone 
of  coldness.  - 

"  I  refer  to  Miss  Annie  Claston,  who 
is  a  very  dear  friend." 

*' Of  ycmr#,  sir?" 

And  oarbed  with  the  deadliest  hau- 
teur, her  insult  struck  me  full  in  firont ; 
but  I  only  grew  colder,  in  spite  of  the 
beating  of  my  heart 

"  Of  mine,  madam,"  I  said,  calmly. 
"  It  may  possibly  astonish  you,  that  I, 
a  poor  stranger — ^though  not,  I  perceive, 
a  complete  stranger  even  to  yourself— 
that  I  should  speak  of  Miss  Claston  as 
I  do.  But  what  I  have  said  is  simply 
the  truth,  and  it  is  auite  impossible  for 
me  an  at  once  to  aaopt  an  air  of  cere- 
mony in  speaking  ot  one — I  may  as 
well  say — so  dear  to  me.  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween myself  and  your  niece — ^you  must 
understand " 

"  I  understand  nothing,  sir !"  she 
said,  contracting  her  brows  with  sudden 
and  haughty  an^er,  "  and  I  desire  that 
you  will  not  further  confide  to  me  your 
private  affisdrs !" 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  bowed,  a 
movement  which  the  lady  imitated,  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  dismissal. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  Mrs. 
Peters,"  I  said,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
**  but  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction,  in 
leaving  her,  to  know  that  I  have  not 
uttered  a  single  word  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  impropriety.  I  have 
simply  said  that  Miss  Claston  occupies 
a  position  toward  myself  which  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  be  ignorant  of." 

*•  And  I  have  replied,  sir,"  said  the 
lady,  flushing  like  myself  with  indignant 
fire,  "  I  have  replied,  sir,  that  I  uAder^ 
stand  nothing."  A 

"Is  it  possible  that  Annie  has  not 
told  you  ?"  I  said,  coldly. 

'*  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  termi- 
nate this  interview,  sir  ?" 

And  trembling  with  anger  and  dis^ 
dain,  the  lady  deliberately  tossed  my 
card  into  the  fire-place. 

"I  shall  certamly  do  so  at  once, 
madam,"  I  said,  with  the  most  ceremo- 
nious bow.  "  I  am  not  naturally  fond 
of  insults,  which  you  seem  to  take  plea- 
sure in  inflicting  upon  an  unoffending 
gentleman." 

My  coldness,  and  the  shadow  of  dis- 
dain in  my  voice,  must  have  profoundly 
enraged  her;  for,  advancing  a  step, 
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with  flashing  eyea,  the  folds  of  her 
^eat  chin  swelling,  and  her  lips  quirer- 
iQg,  she  said : 

**  I  do  not  regard  you  as  a  gentleman 
— ^I  know  you  perfectly  well,  sir,  and  I 
see  in  you  only  the  individual  who  at* 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  unsus- 
pecting innocence  of  my  niece,  in  order 
to  inherit  my  property !  I  do  mean  to 
insult  you,  sir !  If  Annie  had  married 
you,  she  might  have  starved  and  died 
in  a  gutter,  before  I  would  have  given 
her  a  mouthful !  You  need  not  put  on 
that  air  of  a  great  lord,  sir  !"  cried  the 
furious  woman ;  **  that  is  what  she  would 
have  come  to,  had  you  been  successful 
in  persuading  her  to  follow  your  beg- 
garly fortunes !  You  practiced  dishonor- 
ably upon  her  feelings,  and  inveigled 
her  into  your  toils,  and  it  was  a  year 
bef(»:e  I  could  do  away  the  eflfect  of 
your  arts.  But  I  succeeded,  sir ;  I  got 
the  better  of  you.  She  confessed  that 
you  had  tricked  and  deceived  her — said 
that  she  would  never  again  think  of  yout 
sir !  And  I  now  inform  you,  for  your 
eatisfaction,  that  my  niece  has  been  for 
m  months  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lackland.'* 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  upon  my 
bare  brow,  it  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
duced a  more  terrible  effect  upon  me 
than  did  these  words.  I  staggered,  and 
raised  my  hand  to  my  eyes,  before 
which  a  cloud,  of  the  color  of  blood, 
seemed  to  pass,  from  whose  folds  horri- 
ble faces  peered  at  me,  and  pointed  to 
me  with  long*  bony  finders,  and  diabol- 
ical laughter.  I  gasped  for  breath ;  my 
bosom  seemed  weighed  down  with  a 
huge  load,  and  gigantic  fingers  seemed 
to  compress  my  choking  throat,  and  in- 
ject my  temples  with  burning  floods. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  phantas- 
magoria— ^when  I  was  still  oscillating 
upon  my  feet — ^I  saw  indistinctly  the 
face  of  the  woman  who  had>  struck  me 
to  the  heart ;  and  her  countenance  wore 
an  expression  of  hateful  triumph,  for 
she  profoundly  detested  me,  and  enjoy- 
ed my  agony. 

But  she  was  nothing  to  me  now  at  alL 
X  did  not  look  at  her  again.  I  did  not  utter 
another  word,  but,  putting  on  my  hat, 
went  away,  feeling  cold,  though  the 
day  was  warm. 

I  remember  stopping  at  the  crossing 
where  I  had  seen  tne  carriage  pass,  and 
smiling  at  my  foolish  fancy,  that  this 
fine  IcMcly,  with  the  nodding  plumes,  had 
any  connection  with  my  Annie— that 
she  resembled  her.    I  would  go  to  the 


hotel  and  change  my  dusty  garments, 
and  before  the  golden  crowns  rose  from 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  would  clasp  to 
my  heart  the  pure  and  faithful  girl,  and 
her  dear  mother,  and  mine. 

I  hastened  on,  and  wondered  if  the 
passers  by  suspected  my  happiness: 
poor  creatures ! 

Before  the  hotel  some  Italians  were 
playing  on  hand-organs,  and  a  crowd 
was  laughing  at  the  antics  of  some  dan- 
cing  do^.  I  had  time  to  look  at  themt 
and  sitting  down,  I  commenced  thrum- 
ming with  my  fingers,  and  gazing  with 
smiles  and  delight  at  the  merry  dogs. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  a  sort  of 
cloud  swept  before  my  eyes,  I  heard  a 
loud  exclamation,  and  some  servants 
ran  to  me  and  lifted  me  from  the  pave- 
ment)  upon  which  I  had  fallen  sense- 
less. 

For  three  months  I  was  prostrated  by 
brain  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium, 
which  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave. 

VII. 
THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

Once,  when  I  was  travelinc^  in  Italy, 
I  met,  between  Naples  ana  Salerno, 
a  woman,  who  walked  wearily  along  the 
highway,  and,  indeed,  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  get  out  of  the  track  of  my  horses. 
She  was  old  and  thin,  and  I  offered  her  a 
seat  in  my  vehicle,  which  she  accepted, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder. 

I  asked  her  where  she  was  goinK«  and 
she  told  me  her  history.  Her  husband, 
sister,  father,  and  three  children,  had 
died,  within  ten  days  of  each  other,  a 
month  before,  and  she  was  going  to  Sa- 
lerno, to  try  and  get  employment. 

She  related  all  this  without  amt^tion, 
and  scarcely  sighing.  I  asked  her  how 
she  had  been  able  to  for^t  so  soon — ^for, 
you  know,  I  am  a  curious  student  of 
human  nature.  The  woman  looked  at 
me  simply,  and  said,  in  her  calm  voice : 
**  God'  consoled  me.  My  loss  was  a 
blessing.'' 

** I  understand,"  I  said;  "but  these 
pious  impressions  might  have  been  made 
upon  your  mind,  without  this  immense 
misfortune." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  reply. 

"Signer,"  she  said,  looking  at  me 
calmly,  "  on  the  blue  da^s,  we  play,  and 
sing,  and  keep  the  carnival.  It  is  only 
when  the  sirocco  bums  from  the  south, 
that  we  feel  who  gives  us  the  flowering 
laurels,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  sea." 
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The  woman's  answer  touched  tiie 
chord  of  memory,  and  I  felt  that  we  had 
gone  throngh  a  similar  ordeal. 

I  rose  irom  my  sick  bed,  entirely 
changed,  and  I  trust  that  my  life,  since 
that  time,  though  not  so  useful  as  it 
might  have  been,  has  not  been  without 
benefit  to  my  species.  The  sirocco  had 
burnt  into  my  very  soul,  and  I  bowed 
my  head,  and  submitted  without  groan- 
ing, after  a  while— -and  now  wait  for 
the  hour  when  the  grass,  if  not  the  lau- 
rels, will  whisper  over  me. 

I  converted  my  small  savings  intd  a 
letter  of  credit,  and  went  abroad — 
traveling  for  five  years,  through  Europe 
and  the  East.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  think ;  tor  I  mixed  with 
{)easants  and  nobles — ^the  high  and  the 
ow,  the  rich  and  the  poor— coming,  for 
all  my  pains,  to  the  final  and  most 
rational  conclusion,  that  humanity  is 
much  the  same  in  every  land — that  Gio- 
vanni laughs  or  groans  under  much  the 
same  influences  as  John — that  a  knot  of 
ribbon  and  a  festival  pleases  Lisette  in 
Paris,  as  it  does  Molly  in  the  country 
here — that  it's  all  the  same  old  story. 

I  was  beginning  to  count  the  florins 
in  my  purse  now,  when,  one  day,  a 
packet,  with  a  red  seal,  was  brought  me, 
by  a  servant  of  my  friend  the  consul's, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  informed, 
by  Israel  Jones,  attomey-at-law,  etc., 
etc.,  of  my  native  county,  that  I  was 
sole  legatee  of  my  respectable  uncle, 
deceased,  who  had  always  quarreled 
with  me,  and  that  the  estate  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  it,  and,  as  I  had  seen  enough 
of  Europe,  I  thought  I  would  return 
home,  or  to  what  had  once  been  a  sort 
of  home  to  me— to  the  spot  where  I  had 
been,  for  a  brief  season,  wholly,  com- 
pletely, supremely  happy.  The  song 
says  truly,  that  **  'tis  home  where  the 
heart  is ;"  and  I  was  just  as  strongly 
drawn  toward  the  old  place,  and  figure, 
as  when  I  sat  in  the  counting-house  at 
Rio'de  Janeiro,  and  sent  my  heart  across 
the  seas,  to  Annie,  praying  for  me  in 
another  land. 

Do  you  know  why  I  loved  her  ?  We 
are  considering,  let  us  say,  a  mere  series 
of  events,  and,  therefore,  we  may  phi- 
losophize. My  unabated  love,  then,  for 
this  woman,  in  whom  I  had  implicitly 
trusted,  and  who  had  broken  my  heart, 
sprung  from  the  fact,  that,  as  a  living 
person,  she  was  completely  dead  to  me. 


As  far  as  I  was  oonoemed,  she  did  not 
exist — she  was  mouldered  to  dust,  be- 
neath a  piece  of  emerald  sward — out  of 
her  breast  grew  flowers.  It  was  the 
Annie  of  my  youth — ^fbr  when  I  returned 
I  was  already  growing  old — ^the  Annie 
of  former  years  that  I  loved.  Since  the 
momentary  glance  which  I  had  caught, 
on  that  evening  as  she  passed  onward  in 
her  carriage,  I  had  never  laid  my  eyes 
on  her ;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  her. 
All  was  broken  between  us — she  was 
nothing  to  me,  I  nothing  to  her;  we 
went  different  ways — I  and  Mrs.  Lack- 
land. 

My  Annie  was  not  Mrs.  Lackland. 
She  was  the  ever  splendid  and  gracious 
vision  of  my  youthful  dreams  and  hopes 
— the  pure,  faithful  maiden,  with  the 
kind,  frank  eyes,  holding  no  trace  of 
guile.  My  Annie  never  could  have 
yielded  to  the  threats  of  a  base  and  de- 
graded woman,  and  broken  an  honest 
heart,  which  was  wrapped  up  in  her — 
ruined  a  man,  who  cared  nothing  for 
life  without  her  love.  Mrs.  Lackland 
lived  in  a  splendid  house— my  Annie  in 
the  humble  cottage  beneath  the  elms. 
Mrs.  Lackland  rt^de  in  an  elegant  car- 
riage, and  wore  satins,  and  jewels,  and 
birds  of  paradise — my  Annie  walked, 
and  was  dad  in  a  little  blue  dress,  and 
chip  hat.  Mrs.  Lackland  was  a  false 
woman,  pining  in  magnificent  misery — 
the  Annie  of  m^  memory  and  my  heart 
was  an  angel,  with  an  angel's  purity  and 
happiness  in  her  azure  eyes.  But  I 
will  not  continue  this  dissection  of  my 
heart — I  will  proceed  with  my  story, 
which  draws  to  an  end. 

The  five  years  of  my  second  absence 
had  worked  greater  changes  even  than 
the  three  years  formerly — or  as  great 
Every  familiar  face  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene— even  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  wounded  me  most  cru- 
elly ;  and  I  walked  alone,  not  even  en- 
countering enemies — only  strangers. 

Lackland  the  elder  had  completely 
failed  in  business,  two  years  before,  and 
I  soon  heard  had  wholly  impoverished 
Mrs.  Peters,  who  sank  under  the  blow, 
and  died,  soon  afterwards,  of  apoplexy. 

Young  Lackland  had  become  the  slave 
of  intemperance— had  treated  his  mitQ 
with  notorious  oruelty,  and,  finally,  the 
father  and  son,  with  the  wife  of  the  lat- 
ter had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
Thus  every  face  was  gone— I  had  not 
even  a  successful  rival  to  welcome  me. 
I  went  to  the  little  house,  and  foond  a 
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new  tenant,  who  stared  at  me,  and  eri- 
dently  thonght  me  a  suspicious  charao- 
ter,  when  I  looked  aronnd  the  walls  of 
the  little  parlor,  and  sighed  wearily. 

I  asked  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and,  on  the  next  morning,  pur- 
chased it.  Three  months  afterwaros,  I 
occupied  the  house  myself. 

I  will  not  pause  to  speak  of  the  hitter 
pleasure  which  I  experienced  in  this 
nouse,  where  those  golden  days  of  the 
past  had  flown  on,  brilliant  and  serene, 
like  a  morning  of  June,  in  the  light  of 
eyes  now  dim,  or  dead  to  me.  For  long 
hours,  I  sat  in  the  litUe  parlor,  where 
I  had  so  often  sat  with  Anme ;  dreaming 
of  the  past,  and  breaking  my  heart  with 
her  image.  There  she  had  stood,  rest- 
ing her  white  hand  on  the  old  mantel- 
piece, and  looking  at  me,  with  eyes 
moist  with  tenderness,  when  I  rose  to 
go ;  yonder  she  had  sat,  by  the  little 
table,  with  the  light  npon  her  hair,  the 
white  collar  around  her  snowy  neck,  her 
fingers  busily  sewing  in  the  long  eyen- 
ings,  as  I  sat  beside  her ;  finally,  there 
was  the  window,  and  the  curtain,  which 
she  thrust  aside,  to  follow  me  with  her 
kind,  tender  eyes.  I  will  not  further 
dwell  upon  those  hours  of  agony  and 
delight,  of  joy  and  anguish.  One  morn- 
ing, I  knelt  down  on  tibo  spot  where  she 
had  stood  so  often,  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands,  and,  crying  like  a  child, 
prayed  and  sobbed ;  and  rose,  finally, 
and  went  away. 

I  returned  to  Europe,  and  remained 
abroad  for  ten  years  this  time— a  wan- 
derer in  many  lands.  As  before,  I  oc- 
cupied myself  with  that  eternal,  endless 
study — humanity.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  years,  I  came  back  a^in,  led  by  a 
presentiment  that  somethmg  connected 
with  my  past  was  to  happen  to  me.  I 
was  not  mistaken,  as  you  will  perceive, 
when  I  have  briefly  related  what  oc- 
curred, soon  after  my  arrival. 

Briefly,  I  say ;  for  upon  this  I  dwell 
oven  less  than  upon  other  scenes ;  and 
mj  history  draws  to  its  close. 

VIII. 

AT  THE  CORNER. 

I  came  back,  then,  and  found  that  the 
home  of  my  early  manhood  was  stranger 
and  more  unfamiliar  to  me  than  the  de- 
sert, Damascus,  Kome,  or  the  furthest 
bounds  of  the  East.  '*  Here  a  god  did 
dwell,"  as  says  the  Latin  poet ;  but  his 
fane  was  desolate,  and  the  contrast  made 
the  familiar  scenes  more  strange  than  an 
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untrodden  wilderness.  But  the  old  house 
remained — ^because  it  was  mine.  While 
I  live  it  will  stand,  as  it  did  neai'ly  half  a 
century  ago. 

This  house  and  the  comer  where  I 
had  first  met  with  the  woman  who  had 
ruinod  mo,  were  the  only  landmarks  by 
which  I  recognized  the  locality.  As  my 
object  was  to  live  in  the  dead  days,  ra- 
ther than  the  living,  I  secured  the  apart- 
ments which  I  now  occupy,  and  had  thus 
before  my  eyes,  constantly,  the  two  ob- 
jects. 

The  neighbors  talked  for  a  month 
about  the  toreinier  who  lived  so  seclu- 
ded, and  then  they  gave  up  talking,  be- 
cause they  could  discover  nothing.  All 
that  they  found  out  was,  my  habit  of 
walking  about  after  nightfall — and,  after 
awhile,  this  habit  failed,  too,  to  excite 
curiosity.  I  went  on  dreaming  and 
promenading. 

One  night  I  had  walked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  city — had  returned  nearly  to 
my  apartments — and  was  passing  the 
comer  yonder,  when  a  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  touched  my  sleeve, 
and  in  a  stifled  voice  asked  charity.  I 
was  wrapped  in  my  cloak,  wore  a  wide, 
drooping  nat,  and  stood  with  my  back 
to  the  gas-light.  The  light  thus  fell 
upon  the  face  of  the  woman — it  was 
Annie ! 

I  stretched  out  one  hand,  and  leaned 
thus  upon  the  cold  iron  of  the  lamp-post, 
for  a  deadly  faintness  invaded  my 
frame,  and  arrested  my  blood. 

She  was  wretchedly  clad,  her  face 
was  as  thin  and  pale  as  a  ghost's,  and 
her  broken  words  were  still  further 
broken  by  a  hacking  cough.  She  said 
that  she  was  suffering  from  hunger, 
and  that  her  child  would  die  unless  I 
aided  her—"  For  the  love  of  God,  sir  I" 

She  held  down  her  head  as  she  spoke, 
and  cried  in  silence,  and  this  silence  was 
broken  by  myself. 

I  strangled  a  groan  and  a  sob,  which 
tore  its  way  through  my  breast,  and 
said: 

"  Have  you  no  husband  ?" 

As  I  spoke,  she  raised  her  head 
quickly,  with  a  wild  Hght  in  her  hollow 
eyes,  and  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  of 
startled  surprise — almost  terror — which 
I  shall  never  forget. 

•*  Yes .'"  I  groaned.  **  I  see  you  re- 
cognize me.    I  am  George !" 

She  tumed  as  pale  as  death,  and  tot- 
tered. I  cauffht  her  in  my  arms,  or  she 
would  have  fcdlen  to  the  ground. 
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**  No !  do  Bot !  do  not  !'*  she  cried, 
wildly.  **  I  am  not  worthy  to  lean  apon 
your  arm !  Let  me  kneel  to  yon,  and 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,  for  I  am  miser- 
able and  heart-broken.  Bat  it  was  not 
my  fault.  They  told  me  that  you  were 
unfaithful ! — ^that  you  were  dead !  And 
my  aunt  forced  me  to  marry  the  father 
of  my  child  !  Oh,  no !  no  !  Let  me 
go  away — I  will  receive  nothing  from 
you.  I  can  die  now  that  I  have  told 
yon,  George !  Grod  has  led  me  here  to 
give  me  one  consolation  before  I  die. 
It  was  not  my  fault !  I  struggled  long ! 
No  letters  came  from  you,  and  in  a 
weak  hour  I  yielded  !  Let  me  go — I 
am  happy  now,  and  can  die  more  peace- 
fully'    Good-by!" 

As  she  spoke  thus,  sobbing  and  shed- 
diujp  floods  of  tears,  she  withdrew  her- 
self from  me,  and  turned  to  go.  But 
the  agitation  of  the  meeting  in  her  pros- 
trated condition  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  her  weak  steps  wandered.  She 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  pavement^ 
had  I  not  received  her  form  in  my  arms. 
This  time  she  had  fainted. 

I  forced  open  the  door  of  the  house 
there  at  the  comer,  and  laid  the  oold 
form  upon  a  couch,  in  the  midst 
of  a  stiurtled  group  assembled  around 
the  evening  fie.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever, explained  all;  and  very  soon 
Annie  revived,  and  was  assisted  to  a 
chamber  by  the  kind  and  compassionate 
ladies  of  the  house. 

In  that  chamber  she  died.  With  her 
last  breath  she  explained  all,  and  beg- 
ged my  forgiveness.  The  diabolical 
plot,  concocted  by  the  woman  Peters 
and  Lackland,  was  revealed  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity.  They  had  endeav- 
ored at  first  to  tempt  the  girl  by  rich 
presents,  and  by  representations  of  my 
poverty.  Then,  finding  this  unavailing, 
they  stated  that  I  was  married  to  an- 
other. Finding  that  the  girl  did  not 
believe  this,  a  letter  was  forged,  an- 
nouncing my  death.  This  was  so  adroit- 
ly done,  that  Annie  hsid  been  convinced. 
That  I  was  unfaithful,  she  never  would 
believe ;  but  she  was  forced  to  give  cre- 
dence to  tlie  story,  that  I  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fevers  of  the  tropics.  When 
she'was  still  prostrated  by  this  intelli- 
gence, Mrs.  Peters,  to  whose  bouse  she 
had  gone  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
commenced  4  systematic  attack  upon 
her.  She  resisted  for  a  whole  year; 
and  then,  worn  out,  despairing,  more 
dead  than  alive,  went  like  a  phantom  to 


the  altar,  and  yielded  herself  np.  Mrs. 
Peters  was  rewarded  for  her  exertions, 
and  the  girl  was  the  wife  of  Lackland. 

He  possessed  a  body — the  heart  and 
soul  were  paralyzed  or  dead.  They 
gave  her  splendia  dresses — she  received 
them  passively.  They  endeavored  to 
cheer  ner  spints — she  gazed  blankly  at 
them,  with  eyes  fixed  far  away,  as  on 
that  evening  when  she  had  passed  me 
in  her  carnage  —  a  phantom  coverod 
with  satin  anojewels. 

Then  had  come  the  failure  of  the 
elder  Lackland — ^the  intemperance  of 
her  husband — the  ruin  of  the  family. 
Since  that  time  she  had  been  carried 
from  city  to  city  by  her  drunken  and 
tyrannical  husbQnd---abu8ed,  ill-treated, 
struck  more  than  once — and  then,  this 
man  had  been  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
leaving  her  worn  down  by  ill  usage  and 
sickness,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast 

She  had  struggled  against  her  misery 
for  a  little  space— then  hsd  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  seeds  of  death  were 
in  her  frame ;  and  she  had  bent  her 
steps  toward  the  scene  of  her  brief  hap- 
piness and  after  misery,  to  lie  down 
and  die  upon  the  threshold  of  her  early 
home,  or  on  the  grave  of  her  mother. 
She  had  reached  the  place,  without 
money,  and  exhausted  by  her  ioumey, 
during  which  the  exposure  had  aggra- 
vated her  complaint,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  had  begged  assistance  from  a 
stranger. 

Tnat  stranger  was  myself 

You  know  now,  from  this  brief  rela- 
tion, the  whole  current  of  this  woeful 
life,  in  which  a  poor  giri  was  betrayed 
and  brought  to  the  grave,  by  a  base  and 
inhuman  woman,  swayed  only  by  ava- 
rice, and  a  cowardly  man,  who  was 
guilty  of  forgery  to  effect  his  purpose. 
She  told  me  ever3rthing  in  those  last 
moments,  when  all  was  again  clear  be- 

?ween  us — when  no  cloud  obscured  the 
ast — when,  faint  and  pale,  like  a  white 
flower  of  autumn,  she  slowly  faded,  and 
went  from  me. 

It  was  the  thin,  white  hand  of  my 
Annie  which  I  held  now  in  my  own, 
and  covered  with  tears  and  kisses,  pray- 
ing, as  I  did  so,  with  agonized  suppli- 
cations, that  Gk>d,  in  His  mercy,  would 
preserve  her  life,  and  bless  me  with  tiie 
privilege  of  consoling  and  comforting 
one  whom  I  loved  still,  as  no  woman 
ever  was  loved. 

But  it  was  unavailing.  She  slow]|y 
sank — ^the  ^w,  gentle,  gradual  undula- 
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tion  of  her  slender  form  became  ftdnt- 
«er — with  her  hand  in  mine,  and  her 
dreamy  eyes  fixed  to  the  last  upon  my 
own,  she  went  away  from  me ;  haying 
to  console  her  the  oonyictioo,  that  my 
loye  was  greater  eyen  than  before,  and 
that  I  wotud  be  a  father  to  her  child. 

And  past  that  comer,  where  I  had 
first  met  her,  yoong,  smiling,  with  the 
light  upon  her  hair — past  that  corner 
she  BOW  went  again,  with  nodding 
plnmes;  but,  oh!  such  sable  plumes, 
which  wayed  mysteriously  toward  an- 
other land !  There,  I  pray  Gk>d,  that  I 
may  join  her ;  that  we  may  once  more 
be  united  —  foreyer  united,  where  the 
Ught  upon  her  hair  is  the  light  of  hea- 
yen.  There,  the  two  hearts,  so  cruelly 
seyered  upon  earth,  will  neyer  again  be 
separated — and  hand  in  hand  we  shall 
liye  and  loye  eternally  —  for  €k>d  is 
loye. 

IX. 
CONCLUSION. 

My  story  is  done,  good  friend.  I 
haye  related  it  calmly — with  no  sobs,  no 
tears,  as  yon  see. 

Why  should  I  ?  I  do  not  look  back, 
shuddering  and  moaning;  because,  from 
that  dim  region,  a  figure  rises  stretch- 
ing toward  me  the  softest  and  tenderest 
hands,  smiling  upon  me  with  the  kindest 
and  most  loying  eyes — consoling,  and 
soothing,  and  whispering  to  me  of  fairer 
scenes  m  another  existence. 

I  think  I  am  happy.  You  consider 
me  sad  sometimes,  when  I  am  only  tran- 
quil. The  dim  look  in  my  eyes,  which 
you  pften  refer  to,  with  the  solicitude 
of  a  friend,  does  not  spring  from  sorrow- 
ful recollections — for  I  am  thinking  of 
Annie.  All  the  grief  and  passion  has 
disappeared — tranquillity  and  kindness 
.  remain.  I  enjoy  many  things — ^I  do  not 
keep  away  from  my  species.  Diyes 
inyites  me  to  dinner,  and  I  go ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Grundy  sends  me  word  that 
a  few  friends  will  assemble  at  her  resi- 
dence, on  Thursday  next,  I  put  on  a 
white  waistcoat,  and  go  up  and  fulfill 
my  social  duty,  by  tolking  to  all^  the 
elderly  ladies,  ana  exchanging  yiews 


with  Mrs.  Grundy  upon  the  eyents  and 
parsonages  of  the  day,  upon  which  occa- 
sions I  generally  hear  &  good  deal  to 
amuse  me.  As  a  contnust  to  this  *'  high 
life,*'  I  entertain  myself,  as  you  know, 
with  Lazarus,  who  is  certamly  a  low 
fellow,  I  must  admit ;  but  he  interests 
me.  I  haye  told  you  that  I  sometimes 
call  at  Miss  Tabitha's,  who  certainly  is 
an  extraordinary  likeness  of  a  former 
friend  of  mine,  long  since  dead— Mrs. 
Peters. 

As  I  retire,  after  one  of  these  little 
eyenings  at  Miss  Tabitha's,  I  am  apt  to 
murmur  to  myself,  *'foi]^ye  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgiye  those  who 
trespass  against  us.'* 

To  proye  to  you  that  I  am  not  the 
sad,  miserable  old  misanthrope  and  dis- 
appointed individual  the  world  mar 
thmk  me — ^to  diow  you  that  I  am  stiu 
pleased  with  the  simplest  things — I  wiU 
add,  that  eyen  the  sight  of  my  little 
school-friend,  the  one  with  the  blue 
dress,  who  passes  my  window  eyery 
morning,  touches  and  pleases  me. 

Her  name  is  Annie  Lackland. 

The,child  liyes  with  the  family  at  the 
comer  yonder;  and  wh^  I  make'  a 
friendly  call  upon  these  excellent  people, 
she  caUs  me  *'  Uncle  George."  I  haye 
a  fine  young  relatiye,  about  eighteen, 
who  is  studying  for  the  bar,  and  the 
rogue  has  aurea^y  fallen  desperately  in 
loye  with  tiie  little  maiden  of  fifteen. 
Well— the  match  will  not  be  improdent, 
as  my  whole  property  will  go  at  my 
death  to  the  young  people. 

What  a  fine  eyening  it  is !  My  story 
has  filled  the  afternoon,  and  the  golden 
crowns  are  slowly  rising  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  elms,  which  glitter  in  the 
sunset.  The  little  mansion  basks  in 
the  warm  light-^~and  look  at  that  pigeon 
which  has  lit  upon  the  portico,  em- 
bowered in  the  fragrant  honey-suckle  ! 

The  street  is  fiUing  with  the  merriest 
children  —  they  dance,  and  laugh,  and 
pla^  in  front  of  the  old  house,  which 
smiles  upon  them — ^the  fountain  in  the 
square  is  tossing  up  a  cloud  of  cooling 
foam — and  look!  down  there!  do  you 
see  ?    There  is  Annie  at  the  comer ! 
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OUR   LIGHT-HOUSB   ESTABLISHMENT. 

**  MyrUd  ligfatfl  mmninate  the  sea, 
Bnoircling  ooatinent  and  oooan  raat, 

In  one  hnmanitj."  » 


THE  protection  of  oommeroe  is  a  Bori- 
oas  tliiDg ;  for  modem  science,  skill, 
and  enterprise  haye  ^ven  to  nayigation 
a  broad  development,  which  makes  past 
achievements  shrink  to  insignificance. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  earth*s  surface, 
the  pathless  keel  glides  onward,  and  in- 
numerable vessels  weave  a  mesh  of 
circling  tracks  around  the  world  such 
as  no  Ariadne  of  the  sea  can  unravel. 
To  us,  the  Argonauts,  Ulysses,  JBneas, 
and  all  who,  through  tiie  Fillars  of  Her- 
cules, sought  Atlantis,  are  only  heroic  hy 
courtesy  of  the  imagination.  However 
we  may  admire  Yasco,  Columbus,  or 
Cook,  we  cannot  conceive  any  Camoens 
so  insane  as  to  £rame  a  Lnsiad  in  this 
age  of  steamers.  Two  thousand  years 
ago,  commerce  cautiously  crept  along  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  shore;  now,  all 
seas  are  whitened  with  its  sails,  and  the 
obscurest  precincts  of  barbarism  testify 
to  the  ubiquity  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  the  extent  of  modem  naviga- 
tion. From  Archangel  to  Patagonia, 
from  Grinnel  Land  to  Cape  Town,  and 
throughout  Oceanica,  the  adventurers 
of  commerce  range  in  quest  of  whatever 
will  minister  to  human  necessity,  conve- 
nience, taste,  or  luxury.  No  longer  is  the 
shore  hugged ;  but  it  is,  rather,  dreaded  as 
dangerous.  No  peril  suffices  to  prevent 
each  year  from  contributing  its  increment 
to  the  amount  of  life  and  property  afloat, 
until  we  may  well  ask  when  and  now  this 
rapid  crescendo  will  terminate.  It  is  a 
fearful  thou^t,  that  the  sea  is  becom- 
ing a  great  cemetery.  Had  we  a  true 
census  of  the  living  now  on  the  ocean, 
and  of  the  dead  beneath  its  surface,  we 
should  stand  alike  aghast  at  both  re- 
sults. Vast,  indeed,  is  the  multitude 
of  those  who  now  '*go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,"  and  vast,  too,  is  that  portion 
of  man's  wealth  which  has  at  some 
time  been  thus  transported.  When, 
therefore,  we  advocate  the  best  possible 
system  of  aids  to  navigation,  our  advo- 
cacy concerns  an  interest  such  as  none 
can  gainsay,  and  a  seafaring  multitude 
whose  security  touches  the  inner  life  of 
the  nation. 

.  Isolated  states  can  only  take  frag- 
mentary parts  in  establishing  a  univer- 


sal system  of  aids  to  navigation,  whidi 
shall  look  to  giving  security  to  the 
world's  commerce  as  a  unit  Each 
civilized  community  is  certainly  bound 
to  make  its  own  coasts  as  secure  as 
it  can.  Barbarous  shores,  where  no 
local  power  exists  competent  to  erect 
a  light>house,  have  hitherto  been  main- 
ly left  in  congenial  darkness.  But 
tiie  time  must  come,  periiaps  it  has 
come,  when  civilized  nations,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  humanity,  shall 
associate  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  and  executing  some  ap- 
propriate system  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, wherever  they  may  be  needed. 

It  would  be  an  enduring  honor  to  our 
country,  judiciously  to  t&e  the  initia- 
tive in  this  field,  and  thus  to  testify 
that  its  fostering  care  follows  the  Ame- 
rican flag  over  all  waters.  It  would 
certainly  be  no  impossible  achievement 
of  diplomacy,  to  form  a  Board,  forever 
neutral,  in  which  all  the  associated 
nations  should  be  duly  represented  ac- 
cording to  tonnage,  and  which  should 
have  power  to  light  all  shores  now  in 
darkness.  Till  such  a  consummation 
is  realized,  each  nation  is,  at  the  least, 
bound  to  take  good  heed  that  no  unne- 
cessary dangers  beset  its  own  coasts. 

Two  widely  dissimilar  systems  of 
light-house  support  have  been  exten- 
uvely  practiced.  The  first  continues 
to  prevail  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. It  consists  in  levying  special  light 
dues  on  vessels  passing  eadi  hght,  eimer 
by  special  collectors  or  by  arrangement 
with  the  collectors  of  national  customs. 
The  other  system  prevails  in  France, 
Prussia,  Bussia,  and  the  United  States. 
The  government,  assuming  the  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  as  a  national  trust 
or  duty,  proceeds,  in  these  countries* 
by  direct  appropriations,  to  construct 
and  maintain  the  works  required  for 
this  object.  The  first  system  is  mis- 
erable in  theory  and  practice.  It  has 
in  England  led  to  utterly  indefens- 
ible extortions.  It  affords  either  too 
little  revenue  to  properly  effect  its  pur- 
pose, or  so  much  as  to  breed  gross  cor- 
ruption and  maladministration.   It  lacks 
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unit^,  is  limited  in  responsibiHtj,  in- 
▼olves  costly  machinery  of  collection, 
and  has  almost  erery  attribute  of  a  bad 
STstem.  As  all  maritime  nations  derire 
a  large  portion  of  their  reyenues  from 
import  customs,  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
that  the  cost  of  all  aids  to  navigation 
should  be  defrayed  by  their  general 
treasuries.  By  a  direct  national  as- 
.sumption  of  the  light-house  establish- 
ment, it  is  disentangled  from  all  private 
privileges,  and  can  be  organized  in  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  manner.  In 
respect  of  international  comity,  there 
is  as  much  to  commend  the  national  as 
there  is  to  condemn  the  extortionol 
system.  Toll-gates  are  always  public 
nuisanoes,  and  every  petty  tax  hampers 
commerce  with  disproportionate  vexa- 
tions and  obstructions.  It  is  truly  un- 
gracious for  Great  Britain,  Holland,  etc., 
to  levy  exorbitant  light  dues  on  our 
vessels,  while  we  are  maintaining  as 
many  free  lights  as  all  the  tax-gatiierers 
combined ;  but  it  is  a  downright  impo- 
sition for  England  to  impose  on  foreign 
vessels,  under  the  guise  of  light  dues,  a 
large  portion  of  the  8,766  pensions  paid 
by  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  to 
decayed  British  seamen  and  their  fa- 
milies. The  intelligent  mercantile  opin- 
ion in  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly 
strongly  averse  to  the  whole  system  of 
light  dues,  with  its  concomitant  extra- 
yagancies  and  pension  list ;  nor  do  we 
think  any  disinterested  man  of  sense 
can  examine  the  relative  workings  of 
the  English  and  French  light-house  sys- 
tems, without  mingled  contempt  and 
indienation  towards  the  former,  and 
neany  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
latter. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  eipo- 
sition  of  our  own  light-house  establish- 
ment, it  will  be  a  useful  preliminary 
rapidly  to  review  the  history  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  light-house  administra- 
tion in  other  countries.  Historic  re- 
cords indicate,  that  but  few  lifht-houses 
existed  until  quite  recent  aates,  and 
these  must  have  been  extremely  ineffi- 
cient The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  the  towers  of 
Sestos  and  Abydos,  the  towers  at  Ostia 
and  Ravenna,  one  on  the  coast  of  Ba- 
tavia,  the  tower  of  Corunna,  the  stone 
light-house  of  Cassio,  Caasar^s  altar  at 
Dover,  and  the  Roman  structures  at 
Holywell  and  Flamborough-head,  are 
all  we  can  name,  anterior  to  the  truly 
magnificent  Corduan  tower  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Garonne,  begun  in  1584  and 
finished  in  1610.  This  tower  enjoys  the 
eminent  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  one  furnished  with  each  of  the  two 
systems  of  illuminating  apparatus,  now 
in  use,  and  of  having  been  always  an 
exponent  of  the  highest  proficiency  in 
sea-coast  illumination.  The  Eddystone, 
Bell  Rock,  Skerrvvore,  Carlingford, 
G^noa,  Belle-Isle,  Carysfort,  Sand  Key 
and  Brandywine  towers,  with  many 
others,  may  be  mentioned  as  celebrated 
or  striking  works  of  art  and  engineer- 
ing. We  much  doubt  if  the  renowned 
Alexandrian  Pharos  would,  in  any  ra- 
tional and  practical  respect,  even  as  a 
construction,  bear  comparison  with 
these. 

The  general  control  of  the  English 
lights  is  now  vested  in  the  Trinity  House 
Corporation  of  Deptford  Strond.  This 
body  was  recognized  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  **  a  company  of  the  chiefest  and 
most  expert  masters  and  eovemors  of 
ships,  incorporate  within  uiemselves,'* 
and  she  conferred  on  it  the  offices, 
rights,  and  emoluments  of  buoyage, 
beaconage,  and  ballastage.  The  charter 
now  in  force  was  given  by  James  II. 
In  1851,  the  Trinity  Board  consisted  of 
thirty-two  Elder  Brethren — ^the  Duke  of 
Wellington  being  Master,  Capt  Sir  J.  G. 
Pelly,  Deputy  Master,  and  Jacob  Her- 
bert, Esq.,  Secretary :  twenty  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  were  naval  and  merchant 
captains,  and  eleven  were  admirals  or 
heads  of  departments.  In  1844,  there 
were,  in  England,  sixty-five  fixed  and 
twenty-five  floating  lights  under  the 
Trinity  Board,  Asides  seventy-five 
fixed  and  nine  floating  harbor  or  local 
lights,  primarily  under  Trinity  House 
direction,  and  secondarily  under  local 
boards  or  managements.  The  Admiral- 
ty list  of  1854  gives  a  total  of  183  Eng- 
hsh  lights  of  all  descriptions.  In  the 
year  1831-2,  the  gross  collection  for  six- 
ty-nine English  lights  was  £162,717,  the 
collection  charge  £16,914,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  lights  £45,013 ; 
leaving  £100,789  net  surplus  levied  on 
shipping  in  one  year  more  than  was  re- 
quired for  supporting  the  lights.  In  1844, 
the  total  light  and  buoyage  dues  received 
by  Trinity  House,  from  seventy-two 
establishments,  amounted  to  £254,910. 
In  1843,  tiie  whole  revenue  of  Trinity 
House  was  £300,190— of  which  only 
£59,746  was  expended  in  the  mainte- 
nance  of  lights,  and  £111,537  directly 
on  aids  to  navigation. 
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The  light-hoaset  of  England  were* 
to  a  great  extent,  built  nader  grants  to 
individuals  as  rewards  for  political  ser- 
vices, eminent  dirty  work,  and  hiffh 
birth.  The  misery  of  a  disgraoetm 
history  hangs  around  them  still.  An 
ancient  odor  of  Old  Sarum,  makes  it 
unpleasant  to  retrace  their  annals,  and 
the  extortionate  rates,  in  various  in- 
stances, established,  indicate  that  the 
Vikings  had  abandoned  the  sea  and  con- 
tracted a  fondness  for  the  shore.  In 
1822,  tiie  select  Parliamentary  commit- 
tee on  commerce  somewhat  investiga- 
ted Trinity  Honse  matters ;  and  in  l£^, 
and  1845,  two  successive  select  com- 
mittees on  light-houses,  both  headed  by 
Mr.  Hume,  thoroughly  exposed  the 
vices  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  re- 
commended various  important  modifica- 
tions, especially  the  extinction  of  pri- 
vate light  tenures,  the  abandonment 
of  light  dues,  and  the  formation  of  a 
central  Board  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  1836,  Trinity  corporation 
was  empowered  to  purchase  certain  out- 
standing private  lignts  and  leases.  Ten 
lights  and  leases  were  thus  bought  in 
p.t  an  aggregate  cost  of  £1,182,546, 
most  of  imch  stands  as  a  debt  against 
the  corporation — a  striking  proof  of  the 
extortionate  character  of  the  legalized 
light  dues.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
Trinity  Board  have  since  set  up  the 
monstrous  pretension,  that  the  English 
lights  are  not  held  by  the  Board  in 
trust ;  but  that  the  corporation  has  an 
absolute  fee  simple  ownership  of  them« 
and  can  do  what  it  pleases  with  the 
dues.  Nothing  but  a  pretension  thus 
broad  would  afford  a  decent  justifica- 
tion of  the  long  endured  Trinity  pen- 
non system.  The  admission  of  such  a 
claim  makes  the  light  administration 
totally  irresponsible  to  Parliament,  and 
excludes  all  guarantee  against  the  inde- 
finite continuance  of  exorbitant  rates. 
In  illustration  of  the  oppressive  opera- 
tion of  these  rates,  we  may  instance, 
that  in  1844,  four  368  tonnressels  paid 
£643,  light  dues.  In  Scotland,  a  single 
small  coasting  steamer,  which  really 
made  no  use  of  the  lights,  had  to  pay 
£702,  light  dues,  in  a  year.  Imposts 
so  utteriy  unreasonable,  cannot  be 
meekly  borne  forever  by  navigation. 
America  has  a  special  right  to  protest 
against  this  system,  and  such  a  protest 
would  be  obligatory,  were  not  the  Eng- 
lish lights  a<Sua]ly  very  good,  and  well 
kept,  despite  the  vicious  ezaotiona  by 


which  they  are  supported.  We  believe 
the  Trinity  Board,  now,  really  does  its 
duty  as  well  as  it  can— that  it  is  not 
responsible  for  the  faults  of  historr 
from  which  it  sufiers,  and  that  a  liberal, 
humane  spirit  among  its  members  af- 
fords a  fortunate  corrective  to  the  bad 
tend^icies  of  an  irresponsible  light  due 
system,  and  gives  a  pledge  &at  its 
worst  evils  will,  ere  long,  be  abated. 

Scotiand  can  boast  of  its  Bell  Bock 
and  Skerryvore  towers,  and  of  the 
names  of  Brewster  and  Stevenson,  so 
honored  in  light-house  history.  In  1786, 
an  act  of  Parliament  estaUished  the 
Board  of  *'  Commissioners  of  North^n 
Lights,*'  now  consisting  of  twenty-five 
members,  senring  gratuitously,  who  are 
chiefly  provosts,  Baillies,  and  sheriff 
without  a  single  nautical  or  soie&tifio 
member.  It  would  seem  singular  and 
unaccountable,  that  a  lawyer  light4iouse 
board  should  have  the  honor  to  preside 
over  one  of  the  most  efficient,  eccHiomica], 
and  well-managed  establishments  in  the 
world,  were  it  not  that  Robert,  Alan,  and 
David  Stevenson  have,  successively,  long 
filled  the  post  of  Northern  Lights  en- 
gineer, with  full  power  to  bring  their 
talents  effisctively  to  bear  on  the  con- 
struction, apparatus,  inspection,  and 
administration  of  these  lights.  The 
Secretary — an  officer  now  of  much  im- 
portance— is  Mr.  A.  Cunningham.  The 
Bell  Rock  Committee  does  most  of  the 
business  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
firom  an  incidental  origin  has  become 
permanent.  It  is  c^tunlv  a  most  un- 
lucky organization  which  gives  no  place 
for  men  like  Brewster  and  Forbes,  in 
the  direction  of  lights.  The  nortiiem 
lights  are  supported  by  tonnage  light 
dues — the  gross  amount  levied  being 
£37,463  in  1834,  and  £44,117  in  184a 
An  examination  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, shows  a  tolerably  economical  ad- 
ministration, and  reveals  no  extortion 
in  the  aggregates,  though  the  operati<m 
of  these  dues  must  be  quite  unequal, 
and,  in  some  cases,  extremely  oppres- 
sive. All  the  public  lights  of  Scotland 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioners—tiie  local,  or  harbor  lights,  being 
maintained  by  special  dues,  and  man- 
aged by  local  trustees.  In  1844,  there 
were  twenlr-nine  public  lights,  and 
thirty-eight  local  ones,  in  Scotland.  In 
1851,  the  total  number  was  seventy; 
and  in  3854  it  was  eighty-five.  As  a 
whole,  the  noriiiem  light  establishment 
(not  its  oxganisation  or  xevenue  system), 
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does  honor  to  the  oountry,  and  U  admi* 
-  rablj  administered. 

The  lights  of  Ireland  are  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  Ballast  Board, 
or  **  Corporation  for  preserving  and  im- 
proTing  the  port  of  I)ablin,"  and  their 
administration  is  a  special  branch  of  the 
duties  of  this  Board.  It  consists  of 
twenty-two  members,  five  of  whom  are 
Dublin  municipal  officers,  and  seven- 
teen are  life  members,  chiefly  mer- 
chants ;  also,  a  Comptroller,  Secretary, 
Inspector,  with  an  Assistani  and  a  Su- 
permteudent  of  light-vessels.  The  in- 
spector is  the  engineer,  and  main  execu- 
tive officer,  and  this  post  has  long  been 
filled  by  Mr.  Geo.  Halpin.  The  estab- 
lishment is  supported  by  light  dues, 
the  amount  of  which,  levied  in  1834, 
was  £45,773.  and  in  1844,  £57,465. 
The  expenditure  of  surplus  dues  has 
been  (juite  faithfully  apphed  to  building 
new  hghts,  and  a  reasonable  economy 
characterizes  the  administration.  The 
constructions  have  been  very  thorough, 
and  though  the  organization  seems 
anomalous,  a  rigid  accountability  has, 
in  fact,  prevailed.  The  total  number 
of  Irish  lights,  in  1844,  was  sixty, 
of  which,  twenty-seven  were  general 
coast  lights,  twenty-nine  harbor  lights, 
and  three  floating  lights,  under  the  Bal- 
last Board,  besides  one  free  light  In 
1851,  this  total  was  sixty-six,  and  in 
1854,  it  was  seventy-three. 

Some  of  the  British  colonial  liehts  are 
among  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the 
world.  We  may  specify  the  Morant 
Point,  Gun  Cay,  Cay  Sal,  Gibbs'  Hill, 
and  Cape  TAguihas,  as  peculiarly  valu- 
able. In  1853,  the  aggregate  number 
of  lights  in  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  117.  There  were  then 
twenty-seven  English  lights  on  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  coasts  adjacent 
In  Africa,  there  were,  in  1853,  nine 
English  lights,  and  of  the  seventy-five 
lights  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  the 
East  India  Islands,  a  large  part  are 
British. 

**  The  Merchant  Shippinff  Law  Amend- 
ment Act'*  which  went  mto  operation 
on  Oct  1,  1853,  is  a  highly  impc»rtant 
legislative  step  towards  a  uberal  fiscal 
policy  in  the  administration  of  tiie 
British  lights.  It  is  a  most  honorable 
monument  of  the  ability  and  enlarged 
views  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.  P.,  a  man 
among  the  foremost  in  sagacity  and 
good  works.  This  act  while  leaving 
most  of  the    prior    organization    un- 


touched, subjects  the  Trinity  Board,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lights, 
and  the  Ballast  Board,  to  a  thoroughly 
effective  and  practical  supervision  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  consists  of 
"•the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign 
Plantations."  The  act  consolidates  all 
the  light  and  ballast  dues  of  the  Trinity, 
Northern  Li^ht  and  Ballast  Boards, 
with  the  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  mercantile  acts  of  1850,  and 
1851,  into  "the  Mercantile  Marine 
fund,'*  {he  account  of  which  is  kept  by 
her  Majesty's  Paymaster  General,  and 
its  application  is  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Sovereign  and  Privy 
Council  fixing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
amounts  chargeable  to  the  fund  on  ac- 
count of  the  several  light  establish  ^ 
ments.  All  estimates,  accounts,  and 
expenditures,  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  it  has  power 
to  make  loans  for  repairs  and  new  con- 
structions. It  has,  moreover,  power  to 
appoint  persons  with  full  authority  to 
inspect  light-houses ;  and  Trinity  House, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  authorized  to  direct  the  other  boards, 
concerning  the  erection,  continuance, 
removal,  or  alteration,  of  any  light- 
house within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. The  effect  of  .this  act  is  to  con- 
centrate, in  London,  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  all  the  lights,  buoys,  etc.,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (some  harbor  lights, 
etc.,  excepted),  and  to  make  all  charge- 
able to  one  fund,  regularly  administer- 
ed by  the  Government,  and  only  appli- 
cable to  legitimate  marine  purposes. 
It  is  the  first  decided  step  towards  an 
abolition  of  port  dues,  and  it  has  al- 
ready effected  a  most  welcome  reduc- 
tion of  their  amount.  Those  who  ef- 
fected so  great  a  reform,  will  scarcely 
rest  till  Great  Britain  has  heed  her 

Eorts  from  all  obnoxious  charges,  and 
as  ceased  to  peddle  beneficence  by 
tonnage  rates.  The  host  who  should 
demand  %  penny  from  each  person  who 
entered  his  house,  as  a  **  due"  for  sup- 
porting his  entrance  lamp,  is  no  fit  mod^ 
for  a  great  nautical  nation  to  imitate. 

The  most  systematic  and  efficient 
light-house  establishment  in  the  world, 
is,  doubtiess,  that  of  France.  It  has 
always  been  well  and  nationally  admin- 
istered, and  is  distinguished  for  its  uni- 
form economy,  efficiency,  skillful  selec- 
tion of  sites,  adaptation  of  structures. 
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and  general  perfeotlon  of  towers  and 
apparatus.  Whatever  contributions  sci- 
ence has  had  to  offer,  have  be^n  can- 
didly and  promptly  received,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  the  eminent  scien- 
tific character  of  its  governing  coih- 
mission.  In  1851,  the  Channel,  Ocean, 
Mediterranean,  and  Colonial  lights  of 
France  numbered  198,  of  which  132 
were  lens  lights,  and  of  these,  thirty- 
one  were  of  3ie  first,  six  of  the  second, 
eighteen  of  the  third,  and  seventy-three 
ot  the  fourth  order.  Wo  have  before 
us  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  lighting  and  maintaining  the 
French  light-houses,  dated  in  1848,  in 
which  the  grand  total  amounts  to 
400,996  francs,  or  about  $80,000.  Con- 
structions  and  special  repairs  of  course 
make  separate  items.  All  the  light- 
.  houses,  buoys,  and  sea-marks  of  France 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Light- 
house Commission,  composed*  of  naval 
ofllcers,  officers  of  the  corps  of  bridges 
and  roads  (ponts  et  chauss^es),  and 
members  of  the  Institute,  all  distin- 
guished for  scientific  and  professional 
attainments.  The  preparation  of  plana 
and  estimates,  the  details  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  constructions 
and  repairs,  appertain  to  the  general 
directory  and  departmental  engineers 
of  the  ponts  et  chaussees.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  commission,  an  officer  of 
ponts  et  chaussees,  is  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  establishment  as  on  him 
devolves  the  management  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  direction  of  the  office 
of  the  commission,  besides  the  import- 
ant duty  of  inspection.  This  office  has 
been  successively  filled  by  Augustin 
Frcsnel,  his  brother,  Leonor  Fresnel, 
and  now  by  L.  Keynaud.  In  1851,  the 
commission  consisted  of  the  minister 
of  public  works,  Arago,  Mathieu  of  the 
Institute,  Rear-Admiral  Mathieu,  De 
Hell,  Leroux,  Trettc  de  Laroche,  L. 
Fresnel,  and  Reynaud,  secretary.  Such 
men  know  how  to  stimulate  and  welcome 
.improvements,  and  ffUthfuUy  to  admin- 
ister a  high  trust.  Who  can  wonder 
•that  the  world  owes  so  much  of  its  pre- 
sent, light-house  knowledge  to  Franco ! 
Politi<Md  hacks  and  noble  dolts  would  be 
sadly  out  of  place  in  a  commission  so 
long  honored  by  the  devoted  services  of 
Augustin  Fresnel,  the  profound  analyst, 
the  peerless  optician,  and  the  exquisite 
inventor. 

In  Holland,  the  light-house  establish- 
ment is  under  the  department  of  the 


marine,  and  is  specially  directed  by  the 
inspector  general  of  pUotage.  In  1844,* 
there  were  in  Holland  forty-ei^t  lights, 
sixteen  of  which  were  fitted  with  lenses« 
and  ten  were  of  the  first  class.  They 
are  very  well  managed,  and  the  Schou- 
wen  light  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
They  are  supported  by  light  dues,  vary- 
ing at  different  ports.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  a  first  class  light 
is  $2,269,  and  of  a  harbor  light 
$284.  In  Belgium,  there  were,  in  16^6, 
one  coast,  three  tide,  and  two  harbor 
lights.  The  Danish  lights,  buoys,  etc., 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  General 
Board  of  Customs  and  Commerce  at 
Copenhagen,  and  are  administered  by 
the  ^'Inspector  of  Canals,  Harbors,  and 
Lights."  A  peculiar  feature  is,  that 
there  is  a  local  inspector  for  each 
light,  who  is  a  person  of  standing  and 
intelligence.  In  1846,  there  were  forty- 
five  Danish  lights,  seven  of  which  were 
lens,  and  four  were  floating  lights.  In 
1855,  there  were  sixty-three.  Thfj 
are  supported  by  the  Sound  dues  or 
light  dues,  and  have  a  very  good  repu- 
tation. In  Prussia,  the  lights  are  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance. 
There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  system  in 
administering  aids  to  navigation ;  but  as 
Prussia  in  1846  had  only  eleven  lights* 
this  ma^  be  unimportant  There  are 
no  special  light  dues ;  but  the  provincial 
or  commercial  authorities,  who  receive 
the  port  dues,  appropriate  enough  to 
maintain  the  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys. 
The  annual  expenditure  at  the  Terchoff 
and  Ancona  lights  is  about  $800  for 
each.  In  1844,  there  were  thirty-four 
lights  in  Norway,  sixteen  of  which  were 
ffeneral  coast  lights,  and  eight  were  lens 
lights.  There  were  forty-seven  in  1855. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  kept  and  ad- 
ministered, and  they  are  supported  by 
light  dues.  Sweden  had  twenty-nine 
lights  in  1844,  of  which  one  was  float- 
ing, eleven  fixed,  seven  revolving,  one 
intermitting,  and  nine  harbor  lights. 
Of  these,  eight  were  lens  lights.  In 
1855,  the  number  was  thirty-seven. 
They  are  managed  by  officers  of  the 
Swedish  navy,  are  supported  by  dues, 
and  are  regarded  as  quite  good.  In 
1846,  Russia  had  six  floating,  forty-nine 
^xeiH,  ^ve  revolving,  and  £ree  beacon 
lights,  and  sixty-nine  unlighted  beacons. 
They  have  since  been  undergoing  rapid 
improvements,  and  the  younger  Soleil 
has,  under  government  patronage,  estab- 
lished the  manufacture  of  li^t-house 
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lenses  at  St.  Petersburg.  All  the  Bas- 
sian  aids  to  navigation  are  supported 
by  the  national  treasury,  without  an/ 
obaige  to  vessels.  We  have  no  precise 
information  concerning  the  Spanish 
lights,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  lens 
-  h'ghts  at  Havana  and  Cape  San  Antonio 
in  Cuba  are  excellent,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Moro  tower,  as  de- 
scribed by  Col.  Don  Jos6  Benites,  does 
credit  to  Spanish  skill  and  science.    In 


addition  to  the  countries  named,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Bra- 
zil, aud  various  other  states,  have  lights 
to  some  extent,  and  most  have  lens 
lights.  From  the  most  recent  materials 
at  our  command,  we  have  compiled  the 
subjoined  table,  exhibiting  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  lights  over  the 
world.  Some  deficiencies  we  are  unable 
to  supply,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  present  a 
correct  picture  of  the  world  at  night : 


General  table  of  the  distribution  of  light-houeeiy  arranged  geographically. 

LOCALITY  Of  LIGHTS. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Lights. 

LOCALITY  Of  LIGHTS. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Lights. 

Eng^land         -       -       .       . 

1854 

173 

Mauritius  Island 

1853 

2 

Scotland      .... 

t( 

85 

Arabia,  a  coast     - 

It 

1 

Ireland           .... 

II 

rs 

Malabar  coast    ... 

ft 

12 

Isleof^an        •       -       - 

c» 

10 

Ceylon 

ft 

3 

France,  N.  and  W.  coasts     • 

tt 

148 

Coromandel  coast 

Ct 

15 

Netherlands   -    '  -       -    '  . 

1855 

9 

E.  coast,  Gulf  of  Bengal 

ft 

10 

II 

36 

E.  Indian  Islands       -       - 

tt 

7 

Hanover     .... 

« 

G 

Australia 

It 

13 

Hambureh     .... 
Denmark    •       •       •       . 

« 

11 

Tasmania 

ft 

5 

t< 

63 

New  Zealand         •       •       - 

ft 

2 

Prussia           .... 

li 

12 

Russian  coast,  N.  Pacific  • 

>» 

7 

Russia,  Baltic     • 

i( 

37 

United  States,  Pacific  coast  • 

1856 

15 

Sweden 

i< 

37 

Ecuador     .       .       .       - 

1853 

1 

Norway      .... 

(1 

47 

ChiU 

tc 

1 

White  Sea      .... 

« 

4 

Patagonia 

tc 

1 

Spain,  N.  and  W.ocaeto    • 

1854 

18 

Buenos  Ayres 

tt 

5 

do.    Mediterranean    - 

1853 

19 

Brazil         .... 

tt 

13 

Portugal     -       -       -       . 

1854 

13 

Coast  of  Guayana 

tt 

8 

Corsica          .       -       .       i 

1853 

7 

Terra  Firma  and  Mexico   - 

ft 

18 

1854 

as 

It 

16 

Sardinia      .... 

1853 

9 

WestludialsUnda    •       - 

tt 

19 

Tuscany         .... 

II 

5 

Bermudas       .... 

ti 

1 

Roman  States,  W.  coast    • 

ii 

5 

New  Brunswick 

'* 

11 

Naples                  do. 
Sicily          .... 

IC 

13 

Nova  Scotia 

tt 

27 

II 

15 

Newfoundland 

K 

7 

Maltese  Islands     .       -       - 

»* 

4 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  and  River 

It 

36 

Naples,  W.  Adriatic  coast 

tt 

9 

Lake  St  Francis 

It 

5 

Roman  States    do. 

<i 

9 

Lake  Ontario  (Br.)     - 
Do.  and  St.  Lawrence  (U.S.) 

t< 

16 

Adriatic  Sea 

tt 

8 

1856 

16 

Ionian  Sea     .... 

it 

13 

Lake  Erie  (Br.j      •       •       . 

Do.      (U.4)        ■        - 
Detroit  River  (Br.)        -       - 

1853 

11 

Archipelago 

Sea  of  Marmora     • 

It 
ti 

16 
4 

1854 
1853 

29 

1 

Black  Sea  .... 

tt 

15 

Lake  St  Clair  (Br.)    .       . 
Do.           (U.S.)      -       • 

14 

1 

Seaof  Asof  -       .       -       - 

<t 

5 

1854 

2 

x^H 

ft 

1 

Lake  Huron  (BrJ      -       - 

1853 

1 

It 

1 

Do.         (tJ.S.)        •       . 

1854 

9 

ft 

2 

Lake  Michigan  - 

If 

29 

Algiers           .... 
Morocco     .... 

ft 

it 

30 
3 

Lake  Supenor  (U.S.)     - 
Lake  Champlain 

ft 
1856 

6 
3 

Africa,  W.  coast    -       .       - 

1855 

6 

U.  S.  Atlantic  coast,  to  Dry 

South  Africa       - 

1853 

7 

Tortugas     .... 

ft 

300 

Isle  of  Bourbon     • 

ft 

2 

U.S.  Gulf  of  Mexico 

ti 

55 

Total 


1.745 


The  historj  of  American  light-hooaes 
dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Bevolution,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  one  of  our  best  towers,  even 
now  (Sandy  Hook),  was  built  in  1762. 
One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
Washington's  official  acts  as  President, 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  keeper  of 
Sandy  Hook  light,  directing  him  to 


keep  it  burning  until  Congress  should 
proride  for  its  continuance.  The  ninth 
act  of  the  first  Congress,  bearing  date 
April  7th,  1789,  provides  that  all  ex- 
penses, after  August  15th,  1789,  for 
**the  necessary  support,  maintenance, 
and  repairs,  of  aUlight-houses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected, 
placed,  or  sunk,  before  Uie  passing  of 
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Hdn  act,  at  the  entimnoe  of,  or  within 
any^  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  Dort  of  the 
United  States,  for  rendering  the 
navifi^tion  thereof  easy  and  safe,  shall 
be  defrayed  oat  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States."  It  also  directs 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pro- 
vide '*  for  rebuilding,  when  necessary, 
and  keeping  in  good  repair,  the  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers, 
in  the  several  states,'*  etc.  This  law 
has  fixed  the  administration  of  all  aids 
to  navigation  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, to  the  present  hour.  At  that  date 
we  had  only  eight  lights,  and  the  secre- 
tary took  personal  supervision  of  them 
until  1792,  when  a  **  commissioner  of 
revenue**  was  by  law  authorized,  and  the 
secretary  assigned  light-house  matters 
to  him.  In  April,  1802,  this  office  was 
discontinued,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  took  personal 
charge  of  the  lights.  It  was  revived  in 
1813,  when  the  law  reassigned  the 
lifffat- house  duties  of  the  former  com- 
missioner. In  1817,  it  was  finally 
abolished,  and  these  duties  reverted 
to  the  secretaiy.  In  the  same  year, 
the  'office  of  fifth  auditor  was  created, 
and  on  July  1st,  1820,  the  light-house 
establishment  was  assigned  to  that 
branch  of  the  treasuir.  Mr.  Stephen 
Pleasanton  was  then  fifth  auditor,  and, 
as  such,  filled  the  post  of  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  lights,  until  the  law 
of  August  dlst,  1852,  created  the  pre- 
sent organization,  withdrew  all  charge  of 
aids  to  navigation  from  the  auditor,  and 
lodged  the  whole  establishment  in  the 
hands  of  the  Light-house  Board. 

Cape  Henry  light  was  the  first  one 
erected  under  the  federal  government, 
and  in  1800  the  whole  number  had  only 
reached  sixteen.  In  1812,  it  had  grown 
to  forty-nine,  scattered  from  Mame  to 
Louisiana.  To  this  date,  only  common 
spider  lamps  had  been  used,  and  in  1812, 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Winslow  Lewis,  for 
''magnifying  and  reflecting  lanterns,*' 
or  for  spherical  reflectors  and  lenses, 
was  purchased  bv  the  government  for 
(20,000,  after  which  reflectors  became 
a  chronic  rage.  The  introduction  of 
parabolic  reflectors,  such  as  had  been 
used  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  France, 
was  a  long  stnde  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  Mr.  Lewis's  plan,  not  original  at 
that,  of  placing  a  heavy  plano-convex 
lens  of  bad  greenish  glass,  two  and  a 
half  inches  £ick,  at  the  centre,  and 
nine  inches    diameter,  in  front  of   a 


8[>herical  reflector  (sometimes  parabo- 
loids seemed  to  have  been  absurdly 
used),  was  simply  an  expensive  way  of 
making  a  light  worse.  He  was,  how- 
ever, paid  for  fitting  thirty-four  light- 
houses w\th  this  failure,  several  speci- 
mens of  which  were  in  use  in  1838,  and' 
one  so  late  as  1840 !  In  1816,  Mr.  Lewis 
contracted  to  maintain  the  lights  on 
receiving  one  half  the  oil  previously 
consumed ;  and  afain  in  1821,  for  one 
third  of  the  old  nfiowance.  In  1822, 
the  United  States  lights  numbered 
seventy;  in  1838,  they  numbered  204 
light-houses,  and  twenty-eight  light- 
boats.  In  1849,  there  were  270  li^t- 
houses,  and  thirty-two  floating-lights.  In 
1856,  the  list  has  grown  to  an  aggregate 
of  431  light-houses,  built  and  bmldrng, 
and  fifty  light-boats. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  tiio 
task  of  examining  many  documents  re- 
lating to  the  operations,  condition,  and 
efficiency  of  our  light-house  estfd>lish- 
ment,  prior  to  1852.  In  November, 
1837,  Messrs.  £.  and  G.  W.  Blunt,  the 
well-known  chart  and  coast  pilot  pub- 
lishers, addressed  an  able  letter  to  Mr. 
Woodbury,  then  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, airaigning  various  foults  in  oar 
light-house  organization,  condition,  and 
administration.  In  June,  1838,  the  au- 
ditor made  a  rejoinder,  which,  as  the 
Messrs.  Blunt  demonstrated  in  a  sur- 
rejoinder, was  by  no  means  a  reply. 
In  1837,  the  light-house  appropriation 
act  directed  the  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners to  have  examinations  made 
of  all  the  sites  of  new  works  then  i^ 
propriated  for,  and  in  case  any  of  these 
works  should  be  considered  injurious, 
unnecessary,  improperly  placed,  or  un- 
important to  navigation,  the  Board  was 
directed  to  suspend  them.  The  exami- 
nation was  mode,  and  thirty-one  items 
out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  suspended.  The  Board  took  oc- 
casion to  suggest  the  advantage  of 
procuring  such  information  as  would 
secure  the  greatest  public  advantage 
firom  such  appropriations  hereafter, 
and  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee ,  on  commerce,  made  an 
elaborate  and  able  report,  urging  various 
inquiries  and  improvements.  The  light- 
house appropriation  act  of  that  year 
provided  tor  a  complete  special  exami- 
nation of  our  lights.  The  President 
arranged  the  coast  in  six  districts,  and 
assigned  a  naval  officer  for  the  exami- 
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nation  of  each  distriot.  Their  reports, 
tubmitted  in  December,  1838,  showed 
that  much  was  wrong  in  our  light-honse 
matters,  and  we  woSd  specify  that  of 
Ueat  G.  M.  Baohe,  as  a  model  of  fair- 
ness, clearness,  and  intelligent  oom- 
prebension.  Capt,  (now  Com.)  M.  C. 
Perry,  nnder  this  law,  made  the  par- 
chase  in  Paris  of  the  Nayesink  Fresnel 
lenses,  and  obtained  much  valuable  in- 
formation. CoL  B.  Aycrigg,  about  the 
same  time,  made  a  fuU  report  on  the 
Barfleor  and  Ostend  lights. 

In  May,  1842,  Mr.  Secretary  Forward, 
under  an  item  of  $4,000  in  the  Hght- 
house  appropriations,  directed  Mr.  L  W. 
P.  Lewis  to  make  a  survey  of  the  light- 
houses :  in  executing  this  trust,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Adams  took  the  levels,  and  Mr.  C. 
O.  Boutelle  observed  for  latitudes  and 
longitudes.  Mr.  Lewis  began  at  the  N. 
£.  boundary,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  New  Bedford,  when  the  survey  was 
suspended.  The  results  were  reported 
in  Feb.,  1843,  and  they  were  in  the 
highest  degree  condemnatory  of  our 
light-house  management.  Mr.  Winslow 
Lewis's  review  of  this  report  does  not 
make  a  good  case  for  the  existing  or- 
ganisation, and,  like  the  document  re- 
viewed, too  much  abounds  in  sweeping 
accusations  and  per^nal  side-issues  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
New  York  custom-house,  in  1842, 
brought  out  considerable  strong  evi- 
dence against  the  light-house  adminis- 
tration. In  June,  1846,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Walker  took  up  this  subject  with 
earnestness  and  ability,  and  procured 
the  detail  of  Lieutenants  Thornton,  A. 
^lenkins,  and  Bichard  Bache,  to  make  a 
« toecial  examination  of  improvements  in 
light-houses,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion ;  for  which  purpose,  they  went  to 
Europe,  and  visited  numerous  British, 
French,  Baltic,  and  American  lights. 
The  result  was,  a  report,  in  Aug.,  1846, 
which  we  consider  superior,  in  grasp, 
deamess,  fullness,  and  precision  of 
knowledge,  to  any  light-nouse  essay 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  con- 
clusions were,  that  we  were  wholly  in 
arrears  of  the  civilized  world,  in  most 
of  the  elements  of  a  good  light  system, 
and  especially  in  the  illuminating  appa-, 
ratus  used.  An  act  of  March  S,  1851, 
directed  the  organixation  of  a  Board,  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  condition  of  our 
light-house  establishment,  and  to  make 
a  fall  report  thereon,  as  a  guide  to  kgis- 


ktion  in  improving  our  system.  This 
Board  consisted  of  Com.  W.  B.  Shu- 
brick,  President ;  Gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  Lt. 
Col.  Jas.  Kearney,  Capt  S.  F.  Dupont, 
and  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  members ;  and 
Lieut  T.  A.  Jenkins,  secretary.  They 
visited  many  of  our  lights,  procured  a 
great  body  of  information,  made  many 
important  suggestions,  and  treated  tlie 
whole  subject  with  a  fulhiess  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  examining  the 
report  of  Feb.,  1852.  This  report  ex- 
posed an  array  of  faults  in  our  system, 
which  makes  the  list  of  arraignments  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  seem 
quite  meagre.  This  led  to  the  act  oi 
Auff.  31,  1852,  which  entirely  reorgan- 
ized our  light-house  establishment,  and 
constituted  a  light-house  Board,  for  its 
governing  head.  In  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Evans,  of  Md.,  took  the  lead,  and  to  him 
our  present  organization,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, owes  its  legal  form. 

We  have  been  suFveying  a  battle- 
field, from  which  the  smoke  of  conflict 
has  cleared.  The  battle  resulted  in  a 
complete  revolution.  We  should  fail  in 
allegiance  to  sea-going  humanity,  if^  in 
a  matter  of  such  vital  moment  we  did 
not  speak  out  plainly,  especially  as  we 
are  sure  that  impartialitv  is  a  qualifica- 
tion which  wo  can  truly  daim.  The 
battle  was  between  obsolete  ideas,  cou- 
pled with  low  conceptions  of  what  navi- 
gation required,  and  a  dear  insight  into 
possible  improvements,  elsewhere  fully 
realized,  jomed  to  wider  views  of  the 
great  commercial  movement  along  our 
shores. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  ab- 
surd in  an  auditor's  ^ing  charged  witii 
the  administration  of  light-houses.  We 
have  heard  a  pertinent  story  of  the  late 
third  auditor,  who  once  endorsed  on  a 
voudier  for  some  grass  seed,  which  had 
been  used  in  sowing  the  slopes  of  a  fort 
"  The  auditor  does  not  know  what  use 
can  be  made  of  grass  seed  in  building 
forts."  The  endorsed  reply  ran  thus, 
and  w^  commend  the  principle  to  special 
consideration,  **  auditors  ai'e  not  ex- 
pected to  know  anv  such  things.*'  Now, 
why  should  the  fifth  auditor  be  expect- 
ed to  understand  a  Fresnel  lens  ?  It  was 
cruel  to  suppose  that  he  could,  and  cer- 
tainly he  never  did.  How  could  an  offi- 
cer, whose  legitimate  business  was  with 
the  accounts  of  the  state  department 
and  the  Indian  bureau,  take  time  to 
gain  that  precise  and  comprehensive 
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knowledge  of  our  entire  sea-board 
which  alone  would  enable  him  correctly 
to  fix  the  sites,  character,  and  distinc- 
tions of  three  hundred  lights !  It  is  onlv 
wonderful  that  he  did  not  do  worse  still 
— and  worse  he  must  hare  done,  but  for 
his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  our 
light-houses  was  Tory  singular,  and,  if 
he  had  not  been  an  honest  and  honorable 
man  (as  we  fully  beHeve  he  was),  he 
might  have  safely  committed  extensive 
frauds.  A  contractor  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  for  reflectors,  lamps,  oil,  building 
light-houses,  etc.,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  efiective  or  responsible  super- 
vision ;  but  the  auditor  relied  chiefly  on 
his  own  report  relative  to  the  execution 
of  these  contracts.  No  man,  however 
saintly,  ought  ever  to  be  thus  situated. 

Among  the  worst  features  of  ^e  old 
pseudo-system,  was  the  mode  of  origi- 
nating appropriations.  Whenever  a  row 
sea-coasters  thought  a  light-house  and 
its  perquisites  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
themselves,  a  petition  was  started,  the 
would-be  keeper  circulated  it,  it  grew, 
went  to  Con^ss.  Mr.  M.  C.  presented 
it  with  a  tellmg  speech,  an  item  was  in- 
corporated into  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  duly  passed.  The  aumtor  directed 
the  local  collector  to  contract  for  the 
building  according  to  the  stereotvped 
plan,  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Snooks  took  the 
contract,  ran  up  some  rubble  walls,  in- 
nocent of  cement,  or  some  rude  dap- 
board  spider-web,  the  job  was  certified 
by  a  selected  pliable  mechanic,  paid  for, 
profits  pocketed,  Mr.  Jones  appointed 
keeper  (if  orthodox),  and  thenceforth 
the  U.  S.  light- house  Ust  included  a  new 
name.  Every  year,  Mr.  Jones's  salary* 
a  bill  for  supplies,  and  a  round  sum  for 
repairs,  was  the  consequence— -and  all 
without  the  first  real  precaution  being 
taken  to  ascertain  if  the  lifht  was  need- 
ed, where  it  ought  to  be  placed,  how  it 
should  be  discriminated,  what  kind  of 
structure  the  site  required,  what  height 
of  tower  should  be  given,  and  whether 
the  work  was  executed  faithfully*  or 
was  only  a  specious  sham. 

The  CoUector  was,  ex  oj^fciot  super- 
intendent of  lights  in  his  collection 
district,  and,  as  such,  was  expected  to 
establish  and  purchase  sites,  make  con- 
tracts for  buildings,  etc.,  nominate  and 
pay  the  keepers,  attend  to  placing  buoys, 
msure  the  discipline  and  fidelity  of  the 
keepers,  etc. — for  all  of  which,  he,  proba- 
bly, had  not  the  first  special  qualifica- 


tion,  and  knew  this  fend  so  well,  that  he 
let  thingspretty  much  take  care  of  thrai- 
selves.  This  state  of  organization  and 
local  influence  caused  lights  to  swarm 
on  tiie  thickly-inhabited  portions  of  the 
coast ;  while  dangerous  headlands,  lone- 
ly islands  and  sandy  spits,  having  no 
zealous  Mr.  Jones  to  urge  their  dums, 
were  left  to  be  strewn  with  unguided 
wrecks,  and  to  give  business  to  wreck- 
ers. It  is  now  reported  that  the  Caiys- 
fbrt  and  Sand  Key  lights,  with  the  iron 
beacons  lately  established  along  Florida 
reef,  have  driven  a  large  portion  of  the 
Key  "West  wrecking  vessels  from  their 
old  calling,  and  that  the  increased  secu- 
rity authorizes  a  conriderable  reduction 
in  the  rates  of  marine  insurance  for  the 
Florida  passage.  All  this,  however,  is 
due  to  no  diligence  on  the  part  of  any 
local  Jones :  it  has  resulted  from  hrgetr 
views  of  navigation  in  men  who,  proba- 
bly, never  saw  Florida. 

The  accumulated  effects  of  makir- 
ganization  and  maladministration  still 
survive  to  a  very  great  extent.  We 
have  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  light-houses  and  light-vessels* 
of  the  worst  construction  the  world 
can  show.  AU  but  four  or  five  of  our 
lights,  in  1852,  had  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, which  was  entirely  behmd  the 
times,  and  its  replacement  yet  lacks 
very  much  of  being  completed.  The 
lanterns  almost  uniformly  require  renew- 
al. The  keepen'  houses  are  mosUy  poor 
and  inconvenient,  and  demand  incessant 
repairs.  But,  worse  than  all,  our  sea- 
coast  lights  are,  in  great  part,  still  un- 
ec[ual  to  their  duties,  are  not  suflioientiy 
distinguished  from  each  other,  are  some- 
times misplaced,  and  sometimes  useless, 
or  injurious.  We  cannot  safely  criticize 
Scotch  lawyer  Boards,  till  our  accumu- 
lation of  auditora'  rubbish  is  replaced  by 
what  our  national  dignity  demands — a 
thoroughly  systematized,  durably  con- 
structed, and  faithfully  adnunistered  ma- 
terial of  aids  to  navigation.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  a  material  had  to  be  begun 
in  1852,  almost  de  novo,  and  several  years 
of  liberal  appropriations  and  vigorous 
administration  must  precede  a  complete 
expurgation  of  obsolete  contrivances, 
shabby  constructions,  and  traditional 
perversion.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
reprehend  the  misorganization  which 
has  brou^t  us  to  such  a  state  of 
light-house  mattera  as  that  exhibited  bv 
the  report  of  the  Board  in  1852.  With 
all  the  liberality  of  C(mgress,  and  with 
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all  posnble  seal  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Board,  years  mast  elapse  before  we  oan 
challenge  comparison  with  the  French 
lights,  or  the  English  buoys.  Oar  pre- 
sent organization  is  on  trial,  and  most 
be  judged  by  its  fruits ;  but  if,  on  fair 
experiment,  it  be  found  unequal  to  its 
task,  why,  then,  let  us  find  some  other 
plan,  which  will  compel  success.  In  the 
name  of  drowning  mariners  and  surf- 
tossed  passengers,  let  us  make  sure  of 
the  main  resuu; ;  let  us  demand  the  best 
possible  system  of  aids  to  navigation ; 
and  let  whatever  opposes  this  consum- 
mation be  sternly  pushed  aside.  The 
task  is  Herculean,  and  we  must  have 
some  patience ;  but  it  must  be  done,  and 
that,  too,  with  all  reasonable  dispatch. 
Congress  has  always  been  liberal  m  ap- 
propriations for  aiding  navigation,  and, 
thanks  to  the  law  of  1789,  we  are  free 
from  all  reproach  of  light-dues ;  a  few 
years  more,  and  we  may  rightly  expect 
to  lead  the  nations,  as  surely  as  we  have 
hitherto  followed  them,  in  whatever  con- 
cerns this  branch  of  administration. 

The  new  organization,  enacted  in 
1852,  is  now  fuUy  established,  and  has 
vigorously  entered  on  its  mission.  Its 
position  in  the  treasury  department 
gives  opportunity  of  associating  the 
kbors  of  army  and  navy  oflBoers,  collect- 
ors, and  civilians,  in  such  manner  as 
to  afford  the  best  results.  The  law  re- 
quires the  BoflCrd  to  consist  of  two  naval 
officers  of  high  rank,  one  engineer 
officer,  one  topographical  engineer  and 
two  civilians  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, with  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and 
an  army  engineer  as  secretaries.  It  now 
consists  of  Mr.  Secretary  Quthrie,  ex 
oMcio  President,  Com.  Shubrick,  Gen. 
Tptten,  Lt.  Col.  Kearoey,  Prof.  Bache, 
iprof.  Henry,  and  Oapt.  Du  Pont,  mem- 
bers ;  with  Capt.  T  A.  Jenkins  as  naval 
secretary,  ana  Capt.  £.  L.  F.  Hardcas- 
tle,  U.  S.  Top.  Engs.,  as  engineer  secre- 
taiy.  The  law  assigns  to  uie  Board  all 
administrative  duties  **  relating  to  the 
construction,  illumination,  inspection, 
and,  superintendence  of  light-nouses, 
light-vessels,  beacons,  buoys,  sea- 
marks, and  their  appendages."  All  ap- 
paratus, supplies,  and  materials  for  build- 
ing, renovating,  and  repairing,  are  in- 
cluded in  its  charge.  It  holds  a  quarterly 
meeting,  and  special  meetings  whenever 
required,  for  transacting  business.  All 
the  previous  light-house  clerks  and  office 
material  were  transferred  from  the  fifth 
aaditor*s  office.  The  Board  was  directed 


by  the  law  to  distribute  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  Pacific,  and  Lake  coasts  into  light- 
house districts,  not  exceeding  twelve  in 
number,  and  for  each  district,  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  detail  an  army  or 
navy  officer,  to  act  as  a  light-house  in- 
spector under  the  Board,  who,  as  also 
each  member  of  the  Board,  serves  with- 
out additional  pay  or  emoluments. 

All  rules,  reeulations,  and  instructions 
concerning  light-house  matters,  proceed 
from  the  Board,  also  all  plans  and  esti- 
mates must  emanate  from, or  be  approved 
by  it.  In  districts  where  the  inspector 
is  a  naval  officer,  the  duties  of  construc- 
tion, as  of  location,  plans,  and  estimates 
for  new  works,  etc.,  are  assigned  to 
officers  of  engineers,  or  topographical 
engineers,  who  are  either  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  or  have  these  duties  aa- 
siffned,  in  addition  to  their  other  labors. 
Thus,  in  some  districts,  one  does  the 
duties  of  inspector  and  engineer,  while, 
in  others,  these  functions  are  divided. 
Each  inspector  has  charge,  within  his 
district,  of  the  issue,  expenditure,  and 
preservation  of  supplies  for  lighting, 
etc. ;  of  the  administration  of  the  light- 
vessels  ;  of  locating,  repairing,  and 
maintaining  buoys ;  of  the  police  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds ;  of  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  keepers,  and  of  en- 
forcing their  conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished rules.  He  has  also  to  examine 
sites  for  proposed  improvements;  to 
report  whatever  deficiencies  he  may 
discover ;  and  by  all  the  modes  whicn 
his  frequent  inspections  may  indicate, 
to  advance  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion in  his  district.  The  collectors  re- 
tain their  old  titles  and  a  portion  of  their 
former  duties,  as  superintendents  of 
lights  in  their  respective  collection  dis- 
tncts.  They  disburse  the  keepers' 
salaries,  purchase  and  procure  the  juris- 
diction of  new  sites,  and  recommend 
nominees  for  keepers'  appointments. 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  Board  are 
highly  important  officers.  On  them  de- 
vwves  the  general  care  of  the  office  re- 
cords and  materials ;  the  preparation  of 
light-house  lists,  and  notices  to  mariners ; 
the  providing  of  administrative  forms ; 
the  daily  care  o^  fiscal,  administrative, 
and  miscellaneous  correspondence ;  the 
preparation  of  business  to  come  before 
the  board,  or  before  its  several  commit- 
tees, on  fiinance,  engineering,  light- ves- 
sels, etc.,  lighting,  and  experiments,  be- 
sides the  daily  direction  of  the  office 
clerks,  draughtsmen,  and  messengers. 
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The  naval  seoretary  has  special  care  of 
the  journal  of  the  board,  the  office  and 
office  employes,  correspondence  and 
details,  concerning  light-vessels,  float- 
ing beacons,  bnojs,  supplies  of  oil, 
expenditures,  inspection  records,  esti- 
mates, eta  The  engineer  secretary  is 
spedally  charged  wiu  all  engineering 
correspondence,  drawings,  plans,  buQd- 
ing  estimates,  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions, the  care  and  preservation  of 
papers  and  materials  relating  to  ths 
engineer  branch,  and  he  is  expected  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  all  novelties  of 
construction,  and  for  whatever  concerns 
the  durability  of  light-house  foundations 
and  superstructures.  It  is  his  duty  to 
t»repare  and  submit  to  the  board  all 
busmess  of  this  nature  which  requires 
its  action. 

At  the  risk  of  beiuf  tedious,  we  win 
give  the  limits  of  districts  and  the 
officers  now  actm^  as  inspectors  and 
engineers,  with  their  office  locations,  as 
this  will  clearly  exhibit  the  actual  ma- 
chinery of  our  light-house  management. 
The  first  district  extends  from  the  N.  E. 
boundary  to  Hampton  harbor,  N.  H., 
and  Lieut.  W.  B.  Franklin,  U.  S.  Top. 
£n^.  (Portland),  is  the  inspector  and 
engmeer.  The  second  distnct  extends 
to  Gooseberry  Point,  Mass.,  Lieut  C. 
H.  B.  Caldwell.  U.  S.  N.  (Boston),  is 
inspector,  and  Mi^  C.  A.  Ogden,  U. 
S.  £ngs.  (Boston),  is  the  engineer. 
Lieut  B.  S.  Alexander,  U.  S.  £ngs. 
(Cohasset),  has  special  charge  of  tiie 
extremely  difficult  construction  in  pro- 
ffress  on  Minot's  Ledge.  The  third 
dbtrict  extends  to  Squam  Lilet,  N.  J., 
including  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson ;  Capt  A.  L.  Case,  U.  S.  N., 
is  inspector  (New  York),  and  Capt. 
Gko.  Button,  U.  S.  Engs.  (N.  Y.),  is 
engineer ;  M^\  Fraser,  U.  S.Engs.,  has 
the  Champlain  works,  and  Lieut  Hunt, 
U.  S.  Engs.,  has  those  in  the  R.  L  sub- 
division. The  fourth  district  extends 
to  Metomkin  Inlet,  Va. ;  Lieut  Jas.  S. 
Biddle,  U.  S.  N.  (Philadelphia),  is  the 
inspector,  and  Lieut  Geo.  G.  Meade, 
U.  S.  Top.  Engs.  (Philadelphia),  is  the 
engineer.  The  fifth  distnct  includes 
the  Chesapeake,  Albemarle,  and  Pam- 
lico Sounds,  and  extends  to  New  Biver, 
N.  C. ;  Lieut  A.  M.  Pinnock,  U.  S.  N. 
(Norfolk),  is  the  inspector,  and  the  engi- 
neer secretary  and  Capt  D.  P.  Wo<kI- 
bury,  U.  S.  Engs.,  have  conducted  the 
constructions.  The  sixth  district  ex- 
tends to  Mosquito  Inlet  Fa.;  Lieut  C. 


M.  Morris,  U.  S.  N..is  inspector,  and  tiie 
constructions  have  been  partly  conduct- 
ed by  Capt  Woodbury,  and  partly  by 
Capt  G.  W.  Cnllnm,  and  Capt  J.  F.  Gil- 
mer,U.S.  Engs.,  who  have  chaiKC  respeo- 
tively  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
nver  works.  The  seventh  district  ex- 
tends to  Effmont  Key,  Fa. ;  Lieut  M.  C 
Watkins,  U.  S.  N.,  is  inspector,  and 
Lieut  Meade  conducts  the  construc- 
tions. In  the  eighth  district,  extend- 
ing from  St.  Man's  to  Barataria  Baj« 
La.,  Capt  D.  Leadbetter,  U.  S.  Engs. 
(Mobile),  is  inspector  and  engineer,  and 
Lieut  John  Newton,  U.  S.  Engs.,  is 
building  a  first-class  light  at  Pensacola. 
In  the  ninth  district,  reaching  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  Lieut  W.  H.  Stevens,  U. 
S.  Engs.  (Galveston),  is  inspector  and 
engineer.  The  tenth  district  includes 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Niagara  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  Capt  J.  C. 
Woodru£E;  U.  S.  Top.  Engs.  (Buffiilo), 
is  inspector  and  engmeer.  The  elevenUi 
district  embracing  lakes  St  Clair,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  Superior,  and  Green 
Bay,  has  Capt.  L.  Sitgreaves,  U.  S. 
Toi>.  Engs.  (Detroit),  as  inspector  and 
engineer.  The  Pacific  coast  or  twelfth 
district  has  Mi^r  Hartman  Baohe,  U. 
S.  Top.  Engs.  (San  Frandsco),  as  its 
engineer. 

When  a  new  light  is  proposed,  the 
inspector  and  engineer  report  on  its 
utility,  location,  clmracter,  construction, 
and  cost  Whatever  information,  bear- 
ing on  these  points,  can  be  gathered,  is, 
through  the  secretaries,  laid  before  the 
board ;  the  question  is  considered  in  aU 
its  bearings,  and  the  light  is  definitely 
reconunended  or  rejected.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  board,  thus  carefullj 
considered,  go  before  Congress,  in  a 
shape  entitled  to  confidence,  and  they 
have  thus  far  been  treated  with  corre- 
sponding respect  When  an  appropria- 
tion is  made  for  a  new  work,  the  first 
step  is  to  purchase  the  site  and  to  pro- 
cure a  cession  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
state,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  May 
15th,  1820.  Should  more  precise  hy- 
drograpfaic  information  be  required  be- 
fore definitely  fixing  any  such  site,  the 
laws  of  1851  and  1852  require  that  a 
special  examination  and  8ur\'ey  be  made 
by  the  Coasi  Survey,  when  on  the  sea- 
board, and  by  the  Topographical  En- 
gineers, when  on  the  Lakes.  The  officer 
making  this  examination  is  required  to 
report  on  the  suitableness  and  proper 
location  of  the  proposed  light  its  rela- 
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tion  to  other  lights,  if  any  substitate 
would  be  better,  and  whatever  else  he 
maj  think  important.  The  determinar 
tion  of  the  order  and  distinguishing 
charaoteristtos  of  each  lieht  is  made  hj 
tiie  board,  with  a  view  to  uie  entire  navi- 
gation and  total  combination  of  lights 
along  the  particular  coast  The  sea- 
lights,  especially,  reouire  to  be  so 
broadly  distinguished  trom  each  other 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum'  the  chance 
of  any  one's  bein^  mistaken  for  another. 
This  study  had  been  sadly  neglected, 
and,  in  order  to  make  a  good  series  of 
combinations,  it  has  been  and  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  characteristics 
of  many  old  lights. 

Our  ughts  are,  for  the  first  time,  now 
duly  classified  as  primary  sea-coast 
lights^  secondary  sea-coast  lights,  light- 
yessels.  and  sound,  bay,  lake,  river,  and 
harbor  lights.  The  primary  sea- coast 
lights,  thou^  far  the  most  important, 
were  found  in  a  wretchedly  feeble  and 
inadequate  condition.  Hence,  special 
efforts  have  been  made,  at  once  to  im- 
prove them,  and  already  they  are  ap- 
proximating to  their  proper  condition. 
Thus  Cape  Hatteras  light,  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  on  our  entire  coast, 
was  only  ninety-five  feet  high,  with  a 
range  of  fourteen  and  a  half  miles, 
and  so  poorly  lighted  as  not  to  be 
at  all  reliable.  It  has  been  renovated 
bjr  Capt.  Woodbury,  is  now  150  feet 
high,  has  a  range  of  nineteen  miles,  fully 
clearing  the  outside  shoals,  has  a  first 
rate  lens,  and  can  be  entirely  relied  on 
in  clear  weather.  Lieut  Meade  has 
built  an  iron  pile  structure  at  Sand  Key, 
is  engaged  on  another  at  Coffin's  Patch- 
es, is  building  masonry  towers  at  Ju- 
piter Inlet  and  Absecum,  and  has  reno- 
vated the  Cape  Henlopen  tower  and 
light  As  other  instances  of  important 
sea-coast  lights,  erected,  renovated,  or 
in  hand,  we  may  mention  Great  West 
Bay,  L.  I.,  Montauk,  Gay  Head,  Boone 
Island,  Petit  Menan,  and  most  of  the 
Pacific  coast  lights.  In  1 852,  only  four 
lens  lights  wero  established  on  our 
coasts ;  on  July  Ist,  1854,  there  were 
sixty-six,  besides  many  small  lenses, 
and  now,  on  our  ocean  coasts  aloue, 
there  are  167.  Tho  amount  of  con- 
struction, renovation,  repair,  and  mo- 
dification, in  our  towers  and  illumin- 
ating apparatus,  effected  in  a  little  over 
three  years,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it . 
amounts  to  a  quiet  revolution.  A  lack 
of  activity  certainly  cannot  be  charged 


on  the  new  organisation.  So  numeroot 
and  wide- spread  are  these  operationst 
that  we  should  despair  of  conveying, 
within  reasonable  limits,  a  more  precise 
idea  of  theur  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  this  period,  the  number  of  lights 
has  advanced  from  357  to  481 ;  that  our 
Pacific  coast  has  now  ten  important 
lights  in  operation;  that  many  long* 
neglected  points  of  danger  have  been 
reached,  and  that  our  coasts  have  been 
subjected  to  a  much  more  rigorous 
study,  relative  to  navigation  a^  its 
aids,  than  ever  before. 

In  various  localities  along  our  coast, 
where  the  erection  of  light-houses  would 
be  impossible,  or  very  exnensive,  the 
exhibition  of  lights  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. A  floating  light  is  then  the 
customary  resort  Its  cost  of  mainte- 
nance much  exceeds  that  of  a  fixed  light 
It  is  constantiy  liable  to  break  loose  . 
from  its  moorings.  When  most  needed, 
it  cannot  give  much  elevation  to  the 
illuminating  apparatus,  and  this  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  effective  range  to  a 
fixed  lens  light  Hence,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  a  permanent  light- 
house, either  of  masonry  or  on  screw 
piles,  such  a  change  becomes  very  de- 
sirable, if  not  too  costiy.  We  now  have 
fifty  light- vessels,  nineteen  of  the  most 
prominent  of  which  have  been  recentiy 
refitted  with  the  most  approved  appa- 
ratus, whence  much  advantage  is  real- 
ized. Experiments  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  in  progress  on  various  fog  sig- 
nals, having  for  their  purpose  to  ascer- 
tain which  best  serves  to  warn  vessels 
of  their  locality  when  enveloped  in  fog. 
In  this  appeal  from  eye  to  ear,  the  air- 
whistle  is  found  too  hard  on  the  horses, 
unless  three  take  turns.  The  steam- 
whistie  is  most  promising,  but  bells, 
^ngs,  and  trumpets  will  still  be  useful 
m  certain  cases. 

A  well-managed  system  of  beaconage 
and  buoyage  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  light-system,  to  which  they  are 
adjuncts.  Ve&sels,  navigating  channels, 
rivers,  bays,  and  harbors,  or  amid  rocks 
and  shoals,  are  essentially  dependent  on 
beacons,  buoys,  etc.,  to  indicate  hid- 
den dangers,  and  practicable  channels. 
When  permanent  Deacons  or  spindles 
can  be  placed  without  disproportionate 
expense,  they  are  much  to  oe  preferred, 
because  they  are  permanent,  and  are 
less  exacting  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. In  certain  localities  of  prime 
importance,  floating  beacons  are  used ; 
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and  we  now  have  nine  beU-beaoons,  on 
which  the  rolling  sea  keeps  the  hells 
perpetually  resonndinff.  The  serrioe 
of  cannon  and  spar  Duoys,  to  mark 
channels,  shoals,  rocks,  etc.,  is  one  of 
very  great  extent,  and  involves  the  care, 
repair,  painting,  and  replacing  of  many 
thousand  buoys.  In  Narragansett  bay, 
for  instance,  the  beacons  and  buoys 
number  no  less  than  eighty-eight.  The 
insjiectors  bestow  specml  care  on  estab- 
lishing buoys  in  their  proper  places, 
Sreparing  accurate  descriptive  lists, 
irecting  the  annual  cleaning,  painting, 
and  repairs,  replacing  those  removed 
by  fraud,  carelessness,  ice,  or  gales,  and 
in  every  way  insuring  their  oeing  al- 
ways in  place,  and  in  oraer.  Spar  buoys 
are  so  much  bored  by  the  tereds,  and 
.  made  foul  by  sea-weed,  that  they  are 
^t  giving  place  to  iron  ones,  which  are 
more  durable  and  conspicuous.  In  1850, 
a  law  was  passed,  systematizing  the  col- 
oring of  buoys,  so  that  everywhere  in 
the  United  States  a  navigator  with  his 
eyes  open  can  read  their  meaning  at  a 
glance.  When  you  are  passing  up  the 
coast,  or  are  inward  bound,  the  buoys 
to  be  passed  on  your  starboard  hand  are 
painted  red,  and  have  even  numbers; 
those  on  your  larboard  are  black,  with 
odd  numbers;  those  which  may  be 
passed  on  either  hand  have  red  and 
black  stripes,  and  channel-way  buoys 
have  alternate  black  and  white  perpen- 
dicular stripes.  These  rules  greatlv 
increase  the  utility  of  buoys,  and  their 
universal  adoption  would  be  a  univer- 
sal advantage. 

C^sio  I^me  thought  it  wise  to  be 
instructed,  even  by  enemies.  Commer- 
cial New  York  ought  to  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  learn  from  friendly  Liver- 
pool how  to  buoy  out  harbor-channels, 
and  how  to  conduct  a  life -boat  service. 
We  suppose  that  no  better  example  of 
well-organized  aids  to  navigation  could 
be  cited  than  that  which  has  grown  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool 
Dock  Company,  chiefly  through  the 
able  and  judicious  labors  of  its  marine 
surveyor,  Lieut.  William  Lord,  R.  N. 
Light-ships,  buoys,  etc.,  reveal  to  the 
nautical  eye  all  the  secrets  of  the  Mer- 
sey and  its  approaches.  Certainly  no 
port  is  so'  fiilly  entitled  to  the  best  pos- 
sible system  of  buoyage  as  New  York. 
The  highways  of  commerce  across  its 
circumjacent  waters  should  be  so 
plainly  indicated,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  Uie  finger-posts,  though  half  blind, 


and  very  stupid.  Liverpool  is  proof 
that  this  is  entirely  possible ;  and  what 
Mr.  Lord  has  done  there  is  not  too  great 
a  boon  to  ask  for  our  chief  harbor  of  for- 
eign entiy.  The  vast  commerce  of 
New  York  is,  moreover,  entitled,  at  the 
least,  to  a  lifchboat  organization  equal  to 
that  whose  perpetu^  vigilance  gives 
safety  to  the  approaches  of  the  Mersey. 
At  different  points  of  Liverpool  bay 
and  harbor  are  stationed  nine  life-boats, 
mounted  on  carriages^  in  convenient 
boat-houses,  and  provided  widi  horses, 
to  draw  them  promptly  to  the  desired 
place  of  launcning.  A  gun  and  dis- 
tress flags  are  arranged  to  summon, 
when  needed,  the  regularly-paid  and 
well-trained  crews  of  picked  boatmen 
and  fishermen,  who  have  repeatedly 
manned,  launched,  and  started  their 
boats  to  the  wreck  in  seventeen  or 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  first  distress 
signal.  Now,  why  should  such  things 
be  impossible  on  our  own  shores  ?  We 
believe  they  are  yet  to  be  outdone  on 
our  inhospitable  Jersey  beaches.  Space 
forbids  us  now  to  plead  for  an  improved 
life-boat  service ;  nor  need  we  plead : 
for  every  heart,  which  could  ever  be 
touched,  will  at  once  respond  to  any  call 
for  the  best  possible  system  of  carrying 
relief  to  the  stranded. 

In  one  important  item,  the  Board  has 
effected  a  much-needed  reform.  There 
had  been  much  complaint,  that  old  lights 
were  changed,  new  lights  established, 
light-ships  removed,  etc.,  without  due 
notice  being  given  to  navigators.  This 
misplaced  taciturnity  lea  to  various 
mishaps — as,  for  instance,  the  Galaxy, 
of  New  York,  was  wrecked,  with  a  loss 
of  over  $50,000,  because  the  lighting  of 
Bamegat  light  was  only  published  in  I 
an  Egg  Harbor  paper !  Now  these  no-  I 
tices  are  issued  a  reasonable  time  be-  \ 
forehand,  are  sent  to  and  posted  in  all  { 
our  custom-houses,  are  sent  to  foreign 
ports  and  offices,  and  are  extensively 
published  in  leading  commercial  papers. 
The  light-house  lists  are  kept  thorou^- 
ly  posted  up,  and  have  been  much  im- 
proved in  other  respects.  We  would« 
however,  be  glad  to  see  the  style  of  the 
French  list  adopted;  and  if  it  be  not 
impracticable,  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
a  complete,  universal  list  of  h'ght-houses 

Sublished  under  the  auspices  of  our 
ioard.  Light-houses  belons  to  all  na- 
tions, and  why  should  not  all  light-house 
information  be  thus  consolidated  for  the 
general  good  ?     Might  not  this  lead  to 
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maritime  conferences*  which  would  give 
more  uniformity  of  system  throughout 
the  world,  to  the  aids,  usages,  and 
practices  of  navigation  ? 

There  is  one  economy  imposed  on 
our  establishment  which  we  think  is  no 
longer  commendable.     A  law  of  1828 
still  limits  the  annual  salaries  of  keep- 
ers to  an  average  of  $400.     This  no 
longer  suffices  to   command  the  ser-' 
vices  of  men  really  fitted  for  so  respons- 
ible a  trust.     When  we  remember  that 
keepers  are  mostly  stationed  on  lonely 
ocean  out-posts,  subjected  to  inclemen- 
oies  of  weather,  and  often  called  upon 
to  expose  life  in  saving  the  wrecked,  an 
increase  of  pay,  proportionate  to  the 
depreciation    of    money    since    1828, 
seems  clearly  their  due,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  prove  a 
true  economy  to  add  at  least  $100  to 
the  annual  average.     Inadequate  com- 
pensation drives  them  to  collateral  and 
injurious  modes  of  eking  out  a  sub- 
sistence.    Fishing,    farming,    keeping 
boarders,    etc.,     by    consuming    time 
needed  in  the  keeper's  proper  duties, 
are  among  the  greatest  enemies  to  a 
faithful. keepership  of  lights;   and  we 
can  scarcely  vanquish  them,  or  procure 
the  needed  grade  of  intelligence  under 
our  venerable,  and  hence  inadequate, 
rate  of  pay.    As  our  lights,  unlike  a 
large  proportion  of  foreign  ones,  have 
but  one  keeper,  the  proper  care  of  light- 
ing apparatus,  the  police,  cleaning,  im- 
provement and  custody  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  require  his  full  services. 
It  is  of  little  use  freely  to  consume  oil, . 
if  the  lenses,  reflectors,  and  lantern- 
panes  are  soiled  and  smoked;  if  the 
tamps  are  out  of  adjustment,  or  badly 
trimmed ;  if  the  glass  is  frosted ;  if  the 
reyolving  clock-work  is  not  kept  in  or- 
der ;  or  if  the  proper  hours  of  lighting 
are  not  observed.    The  inspectors  have 
a  difficult  and  responsible  task  in  fer- 
reting out  and  correcting  such  neglects 
and  abuses ;  in  enforcing  the  economi- 
cal  but  efficient  use  of  supplies;  in 
maintaining  accountability,  and  in  en- 
couraging fidelity.     They  are  entitled 
to  the  means  for  these  ends,  and  chief 
among  these  is  such  a  rate  of  pay  as 
will  secure  the  entire  time  of  intelligent 
keepers.  We  hope,  and  we  believe,  that 
the  atrocity  of  basing  appointments  and 
removals  of  keepers  on  political  grounds 
is  permanently  corrected ;  and  we  feel 
sure  that  a  detected  unfaithful  keeper 
would  now  be  summarily  and  ignomini- 
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ously  ejected,  without  the  question  of 
his  orthodoxy  once  being  mooted.  The 
man  who  puts  obstructions  on  a  rail- 
road is  hardly  more  criminal  than  the 
keeper  whose  neglect  of  trust  provides 
for  and  breeds  shipwreck.  It  would  be 
as  impertinent  for  a  keeper  to  plead 
politics  in  such  a  case,  as  tor  an  indict- 
ed incendiary  to  urge  right  voting  as 
an  offset  for  his  crime. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  recapitulate 
the  main  points  of  light-house  hnance. 
In  1825,  $84,036  were  expended  in 
light-house  building  operations,  and 
$83,063  in  maintaining  101  lights;  in 
1830,  in  building,  $43,922,  and  m  main- 
tenance, $151,687  for  161  lights;  in 
ia39,  $260,412  in  building,  and  $456,- 
639  in  maintaining  242  lights.  In  J  847, 
$501,250  were  appropriated  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  amount  expended 
in  building  light-houses,  etc.,  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1853,  was  $325,- 
975,  and  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  lights,  $615,  638.  The  same  items, 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1854,  were 
respectively  $556,098,  and  $758,354, 
and,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1855, 
$843,686,  and  $1,002,124  for  471  lights. 
We  ought  here  to  remark  that  the  regu- 
Iolt  charge  for  maintenance  of  lights 
has,  since  1852,  been  estimated  for  by 
applying  the  previous  rate  pro  rata  to 
the  old  and  new  lights,  and  that,  from 
the  amounts  thus  determined,  enough 
has  been  saved  to  purchase  the  great 
number  of  new  lenses  of  the  three 
smaller  orders  since  added.  The  proper 
expenses  of  maintenance  are  actually 
undergoing  a  rapid  reduction,  pro  rata, 
counting  all  the  lights,  and  the  limit  is 
by  no  means  yet  reached.  With  the 
growth  of  the  establishment,  the  ex- 
penditures have  necessarily  increased 
at  a  ra|Hd  rate.  The  extensive  opera- 
tions of  repair  now  goin^  on,  and 
the  numerous  new  constructions,  great- 
ly increase  the  current  aggregates,  but 
are,  in  fact,  mcunly  of  ue  character 
of  permanent  investments.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, true  economy  to  make  all 
the  light-house  structures  so  durable 
as  to  stanch  the  ceaseless  outlays  for 
repairs.  This  demands  large  present 
expenditures.  A  considerable  expendi- 
ture is  now  being  incurred  for  lenses ; 
but  when  the  511  lights,  now  author- 
ized, are  thus  fitted,  an  annual  saving, 
of  $126,562,  for  oil  alone,  will  be  ef- 
fected. Among  the  most  costly  con- 
structions  are   those   on  the    Pacific 
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coast,  which  oar  sudden  commercial 
deTelopment  ia  that  region  had  made 
of  jprimarj  importance. 

The  auestion  naturally  arises,  wheth- 
er our  light-house  establishment  is  to 
grow  indefinitely  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, by  a  perpetual  addition  of  new 
lijfhts  ?  Its  answer  is  unmistakably  in- 
dicated by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
by  European  experience.  For  a  con- 
siderable time,  France  and  England 
have  been  adding,  relatively,  very  few 
new  lights,  and  they  have  nearly  reached 
the  limit  of  aids  which  navigation  along 
their  coasts  can  ever  need.  We  are 
BtiU  far  off  from  this  result ;  for,  along 
our  immense  extent  of  coast,  commerce 
is  rapidly  penetrating  inlets  and  har- 
bors, hitherto  unfrequented.  Nature 
has  obviously  shaped  us  for  the  great- 
est commercial  nation,  and, -with  this 
Sredminence,  we  must  accept  the  inci- 
ental  burdens.  Should  we  no  further 
enlarge  our  borders,  an  end  to  the  new 
lights  needed  is  a  clearly  apprehensible 
result.  The  older  portions  of  our  coast 
have  already  approached  the  limit  of  their 
needs,  in  number,  though  not  in  quali- 
ty, of  lights.  The  remainder  are  still  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  many 
years  must  pass  before  our  entire  sea- 
board reaches  the  period  of  simple 
maintenance.  By  virtue  of  the  measures 
now  in  progress,  various  items  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  are  undergoing  a 
permanent  curtailment  at  the  expense 
of  enlarged  current  aggregates.  Let 
us  have  all  our  lights  once  supplied 
with  Fresnel  lenses,  and  all  oar  light- 
ship illuminating  apparatus  properly 
renovated,  and  a  great  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  illumination  will  follow. 
Let  our  towers  and  keepers'  dwellings 
once  be  properly  and  darabl^  built,  and 
the  immense  outlay  for  repairs  will  ever 
after  be  curtailed.  Let  our  light-house 
foundations  and  grounds  once  be  prop- 
erly arranged  and  protected,  and  we 
shall  not  have  a  new  tinker's  bill  after 
every  storm.  Till  the  entire  material 
of  the  establishment  is,  once  for  all, 
in  durable  condition,  we  must  expect 
maintenance  to  be  a  word  suggestive  of 
alarming  amounts.  Good  constructions, 
the  best  apparatus,  well-trained  and 
faithful  keepers,  a  rigid  accountability, 
and  tibe  best  possible  general  adnunis- 
tration,  while  they  are  undeniably  due 
to  our  immense  commerce,  are  the  only 


certain  retrenchers  of  maintenance  ex- 
penses, and  the  only  conjoiners  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 
1855,  the  U.  S.  revenue  from  customs 
was  $53,025,794.  In  tiiat  year  our  im- 
ports were  9261,468,520,  and  our  ex- 
ports were  $275,156,846.  Our  total 
ocean  tonnage,  registered  and  licensed, 
is  5,212,001  tons.  In  the  census  of 
1850,  our  domestic  manufactures  for 
the  year  were  valued  at  $1,055,595,899, 
and  oar  agricultural  products  at  $956,- 
924,640.  At  least  one-half  of  tiiese 
immense  abrogates  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  transported  past 
some  of  our  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys, 
either  in  the  coasting-trade,  on  the 
lakes,  or  on  our  lighted  rivers.  If  the 
cost  of  a  thorou^  system  of  aids  to 
navigation  should,  at  any  time,  seem 
to  us  a  heavy  burden,  we  need  but  look 
to  these  inconceivably  grand  move- 
ments of  import,  export,  coastinff,  lake, 
river,  and  harbor  commerce,  aU  using 
these  aids,  fully  to  realize  that  even 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  navigation 
form  much  too  vast  a  stake  to  be  wisely 
ventured  on  any  petty  economies.  An 
unsafe  navigation  can  never  be  economy 
for  us,  and  no  amount,  supposable  in  the 
case,  is  too  much  to  pay  tor  a  poKcy  of 
insurance  on  an  annual  commerce  oi  fif- 
teen hundred  millions.  As  an  argument 
for  li^ht-house  efficiency,  this  considera- 
tion IS  overwhelming ;  but  it  affords  no 
palliation  for  extravagance,  reckless  ex- 
penditure, or  easy  fiscal  responsibility. 

Our  commerce,  already  so  immense, 
appears  to  be  only  beginning;  its  futura 
magnitude,  who  can  conceive  ?  To  pro- 
mote its  security  we  have  already 
erected  more  than  twice  as  many  li|;hti 
as  illuminate  the  shores  of  the  Bntiah 
Islands,  and  near  one-tiiird  as  Qu^y  aa 
all  other  nations  combined.  What 
though  we  should  soon  outnumber  the 
aggregate  of  all  foreLra  shores,  this 
would  but  be  a  token  of  our  continued 
growth.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  our  na- 
tional income  is  now  levied  on  imports 
across  the  seas,  and,  of  this  inooDoie, 
'less  than  one-thirtieth,  even  in  this  pe- 
riod of  general  renovation  and  growidi, 
is  applied  to  the  construction,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  aids  to  navigation. 
In  the  future,  we  see  nothing  to  fear, 
and  much  to  hope  frpom  our  present  en- 
larged policy. 
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SuMMXB  at  last!  And  so— jaet  as  our 
oitj  squares  begin  to  look  green  and  warm, 
and  jast  as  the  sky  begins  to  smile  over- 
bead,  and  the  delicious  atmosphere  con- 
verts our  daily  business- walk  into  a  pleasant 
promenade,  and  the  sunlight  makes  our 
homes  cheery  all  day,  and  the  moonlight 
makes  the  streets  romantic  all  night— off 
we  must  go,  and  leave  the  empty  town  to 
the  million  or  so  of  people  who  remain 
after  "  everybody  has  departed." 

What  a  thoroughly  modern  phenomenon 
it  is,  this  practice  of  "  emptying"  the  town ! 
But  a  few  years  ago,  you  might  have  count- 
ed upon  your  fingers  the  families  which 
habitually  "  went  into  the  country,"  every 
summer,  from  any  of  our  great  cities. 
Real  invalids  used  to  toddle  off  to  the 
Springs,  or  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  adven- 
turous young  people  made  up  parties  to 
explore  the  Hudson,  or  visit  the  Falls ;  but 
the  great  multitude,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble and  flourishing  citizens  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
kept  themselves  as  cool  as  they  could  in 
their  city  houses ;  darkening  the  windows 
by  day,  and  wandering  about  in  the  moon- 
light by  night,  in  search  of  ice-creams. 

Now  all  this  has  been  changed.  The 
Baltimoreans  follow  their  orioles  north- 
wards, or  vanish  in  the  direction  of  the 
watering-places  which  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  interior  of  Maryland  and  the  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  Saratoga  and  Newport, 
Sharon  and  Rockaway,  grow  familiar  with 
the  flat  sound  of  the  letter  a,  and  with  the 
subdued  toilette  which  marks  the  perfect 
Philadelphian.  Our  own  citizens,  like  the 
influences  of  their  city,  disperse  themselves 
throughout  the  land  ;  elbow  the  Bostonians 
in  their  own  Nahant ;  outclimb  the  natives 
up  the  New  Hampshire  hills ;  criticise  the 
fortifications  of  Quebec,  and  ride  tourna- 
ments, with  the  chivalry,  at  the  Virginia 
Springs.  What  comes  of  all  this  wander- 
ing, is  a  question  most  fit  to  be  asked,  but 
not  very  easily  to  be  answered. 

If  the  object  of  it  all  were  health— health 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body !  But  is  it  so? 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  escape  the  heat  of  the 
eity ;  but  then  the  city  heats  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  flesh — and  it  is  the  fever  of  the 
soul  which  makes  the  most  and  the  worst 
victims :  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  of  the 


hurrying  thousands,  whom  the  rushing, 
screaming  trains,  and  the  swift-gliding 
steamers,  bear  into  all  the  recesses  of  the 
rural  world,  and  all  the  nooks  of  the  surf- 
beaten  shore,  a  goodly  number  carry  the 
winter^s  giant  with  them  into  the  summer's 
retreat  Mere  change  of  air  is  wholesome, 
no  doubt,  but  that  complex  creature,  man, 
does  not  live  by  air  alone ;  he  breathes  a 
double  atmosphere ;  and  all  the  pure  oxy- 
gen the  Newport  breezes  bring,  will  hardly 
chase  the  weariness  and  weakness  from  his 
heart,  if  the  human  world  about  him  teem 
still  with  the  deadly  azote  of  an  artificial 
society.  Monotony  is  the  mother  of  all 
manner  of  mischiefs ;  but  you  cannot  es- 
cape from  monotony  by  a  mere  change  of 
scenes,  without  a  change  of  pursuits.  The 
growth  of  the  spirit  is  dependent  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  mind's  horizon.  If  the 
same  people — a  people  of  the  same  sort, 
the  same  interests,  or  analogous  interests — 
surround  a  man  in  June,  that  surrounded 
him  in  January,  it  is  of  slight  importance, 
comparatively,  whether  he  stands  under  a 
gray  sky  or  a  blue,  in  the  slush  of  the  city 
streets,  or  on  the  sand  of  the  shining 
beaches.  It  is  because  cobblers,  in  general, 
have  not  gone  beyond  their  lasts,  that  a 
cobbler  who  does  go  beyond  his  last  seems 
ridiculous.  If  all  cobblers  made  a  practice 
of  going  beyond  their  lasts,  at  convenient 
seasons,  they  would  be  better  men,  bright- 
er talkers,  and,  probably,  not  the  worse 
cobblers. 

And,  certainly,  if  the  men  and  women  of 
the  world  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
genial  invitations  of  nature,  who  is  "  at 
home"  in  so  many  lovely  places  through 
the  pleasant  season  now  begun ;  if  they 
would  throw  themselves  somewhat  out  of 
their  habitual  associations,  and  see  new 
fi&ces,  and  think  new  thoughts,  and 
aim  at  new  objects,  they  would  find  life 
considerably  more  rich  than  we  fancy 
it  will  seem  to  them  at  the  end  of  another 
three  months  of  monotonous  excitements 
and  familiar  adventures.  From  which 
text,  we  shall  preach  a  longer  sermon  at 
another  day.  Those  who  need  the  sermon, 
to  be  sure,  need  it  most  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season ;  but  precisely  for  that 
reason,  we  know  that  they  will  not  attend 
to  it  now.    It  is  only  the  bitterly  repent- 
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ftot  who  uiul'Tstand  and  appreciate  the 
Taluc  of  i^ood  advice,  and  few  will  be 
saints  till  they  have  learned  how  verj 
dreary  a  thiii^  it  is  to  be  dinners.  So  our 
revelers  must  run  their  old  race — chase 
the  old  vanities — weep  the  old  tears,  and 
then  come  back  to  us — contrite,  because 
disappointed,  and  penitent,  because  they 
have  been  ro  padly  bored — and  listen  to 
wisdom,  wh<'n  it  is  too  late  to  be  wise,  and 
approve  of  exhortations  which  they  can  no 
longer  improve  I 

To  the  few,  already  wise,  who  welcome 
the  summer  as  the  brin^er  of  peace  and 
quiet,  and  cheerful  variety,  and  healthful 
stimulus — the  few  who  will  find  the  plea- 
sure they  pei-k,  and  bring  back  the  sun- 
Bhlne  of  the  sky,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
thousand  scenes  in  their  hearts  and  minds, 
we  have  no  permons  to  make.  Them  we 
cordially  coni^ratulate  on  the  advent  of 
thisopeninj?  month  of  the  annual  villeggia- 
tura.  Jniie  lias  come,  and  in  June,  you 
know,  the  poets  tell  us — 

"  If  ever,  come  perfect  days." 

And  what  i^ift  of  God  is  more  divine,  to  a 
wise  and  g^rjial  human  soul,  than  the  gift 
of  a  perfect  day? 

We  habitually  undervalue  the  sky  and 
the  air ;  and  few  of  us  think  how  much  of 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  ourselves  must  be 
traced  to  the  atmosphere.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  small  number  of  worthy  persons  who 
consider  it  a  lowering  of  their  human  dig- 
nity, to  adroit  that  the  weather  has  any 
influence  on  their  moods. 

We  knew  such  a  person  once  :  a  school- 
mistress of  eminent  gravity,  who  used  to 
BDub  her  scholars  for  looking  solemn  in 
November,  and  for  smiling  in  May.  Per- 
haps the  schoolmistress  was  right,  but  we 
hardly  think  so.  We  lean  to  the  belief, 
that  Providence  meant  that  the  body  of 
man  should  have  some  influence  upon  his 
■oul ;  and  though  it  may  be  very  *'  credit- 
able to  be  jolly  under  the  circumstances" 
of  a  London  fog,  we  think  it  is  very  dis- 
creditable not  to  be  slightly  intoxicated 
with  delight,  when  every  breath  we 
breathe  is  soft  and  sweet,  and  every  sight 
we  see  is  gay  and  glapcing.  We  pity  the 
man  who  can  preserve  the  dull  equilibrium 
of  his  ordinary  decorum,  when  heaven  sends 
him  one  of  our  prize-days — such  days  as 
come  to  us  in  this  lovely  month  of  June, 
and  shame  the  very  tropics,  and  make  dim 


our  dreams  of  Italy.  For  though  we  can- 
not claim  the  highest  praises  for  our  cli- 
mate, we  do  aver,  that  nowhere  on  earth 
can  certain  days  of  our  year  be  surpassed ; 
luminous  constant  days, 

**  Charmed  days, 
When  the  genius  of  God  doth  flow ; 
The  wind  may  alter  twenty  ways, 
A  tempest  cannot  blow." 

Such  days,  when  they  come,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  roses  are,  and  music  heard  at 
midnight,  welcomed  like  the  sail 

"  That  brings    a  friend  up  from  tho  under- 
world," 

with  a  joy  that  is  religious  in  its  depth, 
and  child-like  in  its  exuberance. 

Such  days  may  well  make  us  happy, 
even  in  the  city ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  just 
possible  that  one  may  get  more  health 
out  of  a  June  day,  heartily  enjoyed  on  the 
Battery,  or  even  in  Broadway,  than  the 
same  twenty- four  hours  would  yield,  if 
they  were  passed  under  the  supervision  of 
polite  enemies,  and  in  the  skirmishes  of 
social  warfare,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes  of 
all  the  land. 

In  which  some  consolation  may  be  found 
by  the  millions  who  must  remain  in  New 
York  after  "  everybody"  has  departed. 

Provided,  that  is,  always,  that  our  mu- 
nicipal authorities  do  not  dash  this  and  all 
other  consolations  fi-om  our  lips,  by  invit- 
ing pestilence  to  come,  when  fashion  goes. 
Are  we  to  have  our  "  days  of  June"  one 
season  of  horror  and  fear,  more  dreadful  to 
anticipate,  more  fatal  in  its  devastations, 
than  these  terrible  •*  days  of  June"  which 
Paris  shall  never  forget? 

It  will  not  be  very  easy  for  our  grand' 
children  (at  least,  let  us  hope  so)  to  believe 
that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856.  the  citi- 
zens and  the  government  of  the  first  city  in 
America,  having  been  well  and  frequently 
advised  of  the  imminent  danger  of  such  a 
plague  as  had  wasted  two  sister  cities,  in  the 
year  before,  and  plunged  a  mighty  common- 
wealth into  mourning,  took  no  steps  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe,  but  calmly 
succumbing  to  the  migesty  of  dirt  and  dis- 
order, awaited  the  stroke  of  fiite  with  a 
more  than  ConstantinopoUtan  compoenre. 
Is  it  not  a  crying  scandal,  that  a  people 
who  profess  to  govern  themselves,  should 
not  take  such  common  precautions  to  pro- 
tect their  city  from  pestilence,  as  an  imbe- 
cile old  bachelor  would  take  to  save  him- 
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self  from  a  catarrh  T  Perfaape  the  pestnenoe 
will  not  come,  jon  say.  Perhaps  not ;  bat 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  great  oommanity — 
•re  the  liyes  of  thonsands  of  human  beings 
to  have  no  better  protection  than  a  *'  per- 
haps?" 

We  hare  no  desire  to  propagate  a  panic ; 
bat  the  shameful  indiiTerence  which  oar 
authorities  hare  shown  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  ought  to  provoke  the  mildest- 
mannered  mortals  into  energetic  speech. 
We  have  allowed  our  functionaries  to  spend 
their  time  over  punch  and  politics,  while 
our  streets  went  uncleaned  of  snow,  and 
our  business  was  interrupted,  and  our  plea- 
sures were  converted  into  perils ;  we 
have  made  no  stir  while  every  week 
swelled  the  calendar  of  crime,  and  the 
monthly  returns  of  '*  wounded  and  miss- 
ing" from  among  our  population  exceeded 
the  average  annual  casualties  of  a  South 
American  war ;  we  have  laughed  over  the 
details  of  disgraceftil  trials,  in  which  our 
civic  authorities  were  implicated,  by  turns, 
as  witnesses  and  as  criminals;  we  have 
watched,  with  silent  sorrow,  the  gradual 
elongation  of  our  tax-bills,  till  by  contrast 
with  the  least  of  them,  an  undertaker's 
foce,  at  the  funeral  of  a  millionaire,  seems 
short,  and  fkt,  and  jovial.  Is  there  no  limit 
to  our  comfortable  complacency — to  our 
dangerous  good-nature?  Are  we  to  shrug 
our  shoulders,  and  submit  to  the  decima- 
tion of  our  population  ? 

It  is  long  now  since  a  true  pestilence  ra- 
vaged New  Tork.  We  have  been  visited  by 
the  cholera  in  recent  time,  it  is  true,  and 
severely  visited ;  but  even  the  cholera,  in  its 
wrath,  laid  not  so  terrible  a  scourge  upon  us 
as  the  malignant  fever,  which  this  year  men- 
aces the  Northern  cities,  has  wielded  over 
the  seaboard  towns  of  the  South.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  Crimean  campaign  made  all  the 
world  shudder— but  what  are  the  horrors 
of  a  Crimean  campaign,  to  those  of  a  visita- 
tion which  sweeps  away,  in  a  few  weeks, 
one-third  of  the  citizens  of  a  prosperous 
city,  involving  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the 
youog,  parents  and  children,  the  strength 
of  the  present  generation,  and  the  hope  of 
the  generation  to  come  ?  War  brings  mourn- 
ing into  many  a  home-r-but  pestilence  blots 
out  the  home  itself  from  the  earth;  the 
scythe  of  war  cuts  down  the  stalk  of  the 
flower — ^but  the  poison  of  pestilence  full 
often  reaches  the  root  itself.    It  cannot  be 


that  we  really  mean  to  leave  all  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  our  homes  unguarded 
before  the  march  of  an  enemy  so  fearfdL 
That  his  bemners  have  been  seen  within  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  our  city,  should  be 
reason  enough  for  arming  ourselves,  and 
tiirowing  up  defenses  against  him. 

Instead  of  thus  preparing  ourselves,  how* 
ever,  we  are  really  giving  him  aid  and 
comfort,  and  insisting  upon  the  Ibvor  of  a 
visit  from  hto  devastating  hordes. 

As  one  of  our  contemporaries  has  well 
expressed  it,  "we  hold  out  the  promise  of 
his  favorite  food  to  the  malignant  demon. 
We  suffer  all  manner  of  foulness  and  filth 
to  accumulate  in  our  streets,  that  he  may 
have  wherewithal  to  make  merry  when  he 
comes  to  us.  We  permit  whole  flocks  otv 
tenement  houses  to  stand  unswept,  an- 
cleansed,  teeming  with  a  diseased  and  neg- 
lected population,  in  the  midst  of  garbage 
and  refuse  without  measure,  at  without  a 
name."  And  yet  if  the  scourge  should  fall 
upon  us,  we  shall  hear  the  good  people  de- 
claiming solemnly  upon  the  "  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  laid 
waste  our  city."  Do  you  think  it  a  myste- 
rious dispensation  that  your  bed  should 
bum  up  when  you  leave  a  lighted  candle 
beside  the  curtains  ? 

We  are  more  knowing  than  our  ances- 
tors, perhaps,  but,  after  all,  not  very  much 
wiser  than  they — for  a  man's  wisdom  Is 
rather  to  be  seen  in  his  manner  of  using 
his  opportunities  and  his  materials,  than 
in  the  abundance  of  opportunities  and  of 
materials  which  he  may  enjoy.  At  least, 
if  our  forefathers  had  no  very  intelligent 
notions  of  the  origin  of  their  disasters,  thej 
acted  resolutely  upon  such  notions  as  they 
had.  It  was  neither  very  philosophical,  nor 
very  humane  In  the  good  people  of  Ger- 
many to  Imagine  that  the  '*  black  death," 
which  swept  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  consequence  of  the  toleration 
impiously  shown  to  the  Jews.  That  tiie 
average  number  of  Hebrews  assassinated 
or  kicked  to  death  in  the  streets  of  the  im- 
perial cities  had  for  years  been  steadily 
decreasing,  was  a  fact  upon  which  no  true 
believer  could  look  without  dismay  and 
disgust.  Every  right-minded  and  religious 
person  of  these  times,  whenever  in  his 
walks  he  met  a  Jew  who  bore  no  marks  of 
a  very  recent  flagellation,  whose  counte' 
nance  was  undlsfigured,  and  whose  robes 
were  whole,  must  have  anticipated  ; 
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chief.  The  mischief  came  at  last ;  whole 
towns  depopulated,  proTinces  laid  waste, 
gaj  cities  tamed  into  vast  charnels.  Then 
it  was  that  Boccacio,  leaving  l)ehind  him 
Florence,  and  her  hundred  thousand  dead, 
cheated  his  spirit  out  of  a  world  of  horror. 
Into  a  realm  of  eong  and  eatire,  among  the 
gardens  of  Fiesole  ;  then  it  was  that  at 
Paris  the  pestilence  scattered  the  priest- 
hood far  and  wide,  and  only  the  saintly 
sisters  of  charity,  the  unknown  Florence 
Nightingales,  who  passed  through  silence 
and  obliTion  into  paradise,  five  hundred 
years  ago,  moved  as  shapes  of  mercy  along 
the  streets  choked  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  A  short  year  then  hushed  the  lays 
of  the  troubadours  in  Provence,  and  turned 
the  meistersingers  of  Swabia  into  monks. 
Death  was  everywhere  triumphant.  And 
what  did  the  Germans,  who  knew  that  he 
came  to  ponish  their  unchristian  meekness? 
They  rose  at  once,  resolved  to  do  away 
the  cause  of  this  great  evil.  "  In  Germany," 
says  William  de  Nangis,  '*  they  slew,  and 
homed,  and  massacred  thousands  of  Jews, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex."  Gould 
we  show,  in  dealing  with  our  commissioners 
and  councilmen,  who  are  the  real  and  im- 
periling causes  of  the  dangers  that  menace 
OS,  but  a  little  of  the  energy  which  our  be- 
nighted forefathers  thus  exhibited  in  ex- 
tirpating the  imaginary  source  of  their 
calamity,  how  much  more  comfortably  we 
should  all  sleep  in  our  beds  I 

But  we  do  our  government  some  injus- 
tice. We  had  really  forgotten,  for  the 
moment,  that  this  spring  has  given  us  the 
promise  of  a  great  public  park— which  is 
to  serve  as  the  lungs  of  our  metropolis. 
There  is  not  so  utter  an  indifi'erence  to  our 
lives  and  health,  then,  on  the  part  of  our 
mlers,  as  we  had,  for  a  moment,  suffered 
ourselves  to  imagine!  It  is  a  fine  and 
considerate  thing,  thus  to  lay  out  a  noble 
pleasure-ground  for  the  use  and  behoof  of 
our  grandchildren.  To  care  for  the  future, 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  civilized 
races.  What  Indian  chief  was  it,  who  ac- 
counted for  the  continual  victory  of  the 
whites  over  the  red  men,  by  the  &ct  that 
the  red  men  thought  only  of  the  living 
generation — while  the  white  men  no  sooner 
cleared  an  acre  of  land,  than  they  began 
to  make  provision  for  the  growing  wants 
of  those  who  should  come  after  them  ?  We 
cannot  recall  the  polysyllabic  grant  which 
( for  his  name  among  his  own  people. 


but  he  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  if  many 
as  shrewd  had  smoked  the  pipe  of  reflection 
in  the  wigwams  of  the  west,  Tecumseh 
might  now  be  wearing  the  scalp  of  Colonel 
Johnson  at  his  royal  belt  Fortunately, 
however,  for  Colonel  Johnson,  and  the 
great  republic  in  general,  the  most  of  the* 
Indians  have  always  been  of  the  mind  of 
a  Dutch  colonist,  whom  Captain  Cowper 
Rose  found  living  at  the  Cape,  on  a  mag- 
nificent farm,  quite  bare  of  trees.  "  Why 
don't  you  plant  trees?"  quoth  the  captain. 
*' Because  I  should  be  dead  before  they 
were  big  enough  to  shade  me  1"  '*  But  for 
your  children's  sake."  **If  my  children 
want  trees,  let  them  plant  them."  We 
have  been  planting,  or  we  mean  to  plant 
trees  for  our  children— and  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, quite  absurd,  to  dream  of  a  not  dis- 
tant day,  when  Manhattan  Park  shall  be 
as  green  and  beautiful  as  Hyde  Park,  or 
the  Regent^s ;  and  stately  houses  shall  sur- 
round it )  and  noble  equipages,  and  gallant 
cavaliers  shal^  roll  and  prance  along  its 
grateful  alleys ;  and  well-dressed  children 
shall  trundle  the  hoop  of  joy  about  its 
walks ;  and  comely  nurse-maids  shall  ex- 
change the  ejaculations  of  sympathy  and 
the  whispers  of  confidence  beneatii  its  arch- 
ing trees! 

Meanwhile,  that  vast  open  space  is 
secured  to  us  as  a  "  reservoir  of  pure  air." 
For  which,  let  us  be  thankful.  But,  while 
we  are  thankful  for  the  "  reservoir  of  pure 
air,"  are  we  to  put  up  quietly  with  the  re- 
servoirs of  air  quite  the  reverse  of  pure! 
Because  we  have  a  medicine-chest  up  stairs, 
is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  acquiesce 
in  a  muck-heap  under  the  back  windows! 
We  trow  not,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that, 
in  the  universal  avatar  of  "  spring-clean- 
ing," the  streets  will  not  be  forgotten,  eren 
if  the  householders  have  to  turn  out  them- 
selves en  nuuset  and  achieve  the  work 
which  their  faithless  servants  so  punctili- 
ously neglect.  When  invasion  is  at  the 
doors,  the  mildest  citizen  girds  on  the 
sword,  nor  thinks  that  martial  tool  dis- 
graceful to  his  erst  pacific  hand.  Believe 
us,  oh  civic  reader,  that  the  besom  and  the 
mop,  wielded  in  a  nation's  cause,  would 
never  shame  their  bearers!  With  such 
weapons  are  to  be  won  the  victories  of 
peace,  more  benign,  more  truly  glorious, 
than  the  victories  of  war.  So  much  more 
benign,  so  much  more  traly  glorious,  that 
even  the  dull  world  is  beginning  so  to  see 
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them.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  that  no- 
body seems  to  care  one  half  so  much  for 
the  *'  heroes  of  the  Crimea/'  now  the  war  is 
ended,  as  people  used  to  care  for  **  heroes'' 
but  a  few  years  ago.  Florence  Nightin- 
gale has  made  a  more  illustrious  name,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  the  living  age,  than 
all  the  admirals  and  generals  have  won. 
Is  this  wholly  due  to  the  greater  hu- 
manity of  our  times,  or  to  the  greater 
indifference  of  our  times,  which  is  itself 
the  f^uit  of  the  vast  increase  of  individual 
effort  and  enterprise  since  the  peace  of 
1815  ?  Certain  it  is  that  there  never  was 
a  war  of  equal  magnitude  in  its  propor- 
tions, or  equal  importance  in  its  conse- 
quences, which  filled  so  small  a  space, 
comparatively,  in  the  history  of  its  times, 
as  has  this  war  in  the  East,  which  has  been 
just  brought  to  an  end  at  Paris,  in  the  midst 
of  songs  and  suppers,  fire-works  and  baby- 
linen.  The  energies  of  Russia  alone  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  conflict.  In  England 
and  France,  the  gigantic  struggle  has  only 
over-topped,  not  over-mastered,  all  other 
public  interests.  And  now  that  it  is  all 
over,  we,  in  America,  have  almost  ceased 
to  think  about  it  These  fearful  fights,  that 
long  agony  of  the  siege,  these  innumerable, 
indistinguishable  graves,  filled  with  the 
dust  that,  but  three  years  ago,  laughed, 
and  spoke,  and  walked,  and  loved,  and 
thought,  and  wished— a  multitude  of  hale 
and  vigorous  men — all,  all  have  passed  into 
the  dimness  of  history.  That  **  fire  of  hell," 
which  roared  for  so  many  months  in  the 
ears  of  the  world,  has  subcdded  into  silence 
as  utterly,  its  splendors  and  its  terrors  have 
vanished  as  completely,  as  the  smoke  and 
the  sputter  of  the  crackers  that  our  boys 
exploded  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July.  The 
past  is  past ;  its  greatest  and  its  least 
events,  once  fieeted  by,  are  to  the  mul- 
titude as  if  they  had  never  been.  The 
warring  nations  return  to  their  diplomacy 
and  their  trafQc,  as  last  night's  revelers 
wake  again  to  their  daily  business  with  a 
smart  headache,  and  an  indefinite  sense 
of  a  very  long  bill  to  pay. 

Not  that  nothing  real  remains  to  human 
history  of  all  this  strange-enacted  drama. 
No!  much  remains — of  sorrow  and  of 
strength— of  weakness  and  wickedness  how 
much  more  I  Over  against  the  brutalizing 
of  so  many  men,  the  fierce  revival  of  hot 
and  terrible  instincts  in  so  many  hearts, 
what  have  we  to  set!    A  ballad  of  Balak- 


lava  for  England ;  for  France,  a  new  series  of 
storming  battle  piotures,by  Horace  Vernet ; 
more  furious  horses,  more  passionate  men, 
more  sabres  and  smoke,  dashed  off  with  ma- 
gical force  and  speed  upon  stupendous  can- 
vases! And  nothing  more?  We  shall  see— 
we  shall  see.  But  such  speculations  would 
lead  us  now  too  far  from  this  our  world  of 
New  York.  And  yet,  does  not  our  world 
of  New  York  touch  at  a  thousand  points 
the  larger  world,  whereof  France  and  Eng- 
land, Austria  and  Russia,  Sebastopol  siege, 
and  farcical  reverences  done  about  impe- 
rial cradles,  are  but  episodes  and  chapters, 
mere  sections  and  paragraphs  ?  If  every 
man  is  a  microcosm,  imaging  in  his  one 
poor  heart,  that  shall  so  soon  cease  to  beat, 
the  passions  and  the  woes,  the  march  and 
mystery  of  the  mighty  race,  mankind, 
surely  a  city  like  this  of  ours,  where  every 
human  family  finds  a  representative,  and 
the  stir  of  life  in  remotest  lands  finds  a 
quick  echo,  real  though  perhaps  all  unheard 
in  the  hum  of  the  thousands,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  that  touches  human 
interest,  but  helps  to  mould  and  move  our 
great  metropolis.  Yonder  slatternly  wretch 
in  slops  of  dabbled  blue,  who  crouches  by 
the  Park  gates,  and  shivers  in  our  cold  winds 
over  his  poor,  paltry  box  of  miserable 
cigars  and  nauseous  quids — yonder  flat- 
fkced,  yellow-skinned  being,  the  sport  of 
thoughtless  boys  and  heartless  men,  who 
is  too  abfect  of  soul  to  look  up,  when  the 
passing  stranger  drops  a  trifie  at  his  feet, 
has  a  stake,  however  slight,  in  the  myste- 
rious convulsions  that  are  now  shaking  the 
Central  Flowery  Empire  through  and 
through.  If  you  could  find  the  last  bulle- 
tin of  some  imperial  victory,  and  read  to 
him  the  names  of  all  the  Chungs  and 
Mungs  whose  heads  were  sliced  off  on  the 
compendious  guillotine  of  Chinese  Justice, 
it  might  well  be  that  among  those  names 
that  hapless  fellow  might  start  to  hear  that 
of  a  brother,  a  father,  or  a  friend.  Call 
this  a  wayward  fancy,  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
(but  if  it  moves  you  to  look  with  more  pity 
upon  these  forlorn  exiles  of  the  East,  we 
shall  not  repent  your  half  contemptuous 
smile)  ;  yet  this,  at  least,  is  no  fancy— that 
every  steamer  which  brings  its  quota  of 
news  from  Italy  and  Germany,  from  Tur- 
key and  Spain,  brings  a  thrill  of  keenest 
joy  or  keenest  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  hearts 
here  in  New  York.  We  dawdle  listlessly 
at  our  breakfasts  over  the  tale  of  murders 
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at  Parma,  or  Intrlgaea  at  Madrid,  wbloh 
are  perosed  at  the  same  moment,  within 
reach  of  our  doors,  bj  men  whose  eyes 
flash  and  whose  blood  warms  as  they  read. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  we  will  bat  paose 
to  let  the  impression  gather  on  the  mind, 
to  think  how  small  a  part  we,  70a  and  I, 
reader,  know  of  this  world-cit^  in  which 
we  live ;  what  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
keen,  active,  intelligent  mortals  are  liTing 
here  so  near  to  as,  yet  as  far  from  as  in  all 
their  sympathies,  in  all  their  interests,  in 
all,  briefly,  that  makes  the  world  to  them, 
as  if  we  were  in  Boston  and  they  in  Bag- 
dad. Very  singalarly  was  the  impression 
brought  home  to  ns  bat  a  little  while  ago, 
as  we  walked  about  the  city  after  night 
The  night  was  the  night  of  the  first  fair 
Sunday  of  the  spring.  Do  you  remember 
how  loTely  a  day  that  Sunday  was?  A 
day  to  be  praised  only  in  George  Herbert's 
words— words  that  time  can  ne^er  stale, 
nor  eternal  quotation  cloy ;  a  day 

**  So  cool.  80  calm,  so  bright, 
Bridal  of  earth  and  sky," 

yet  doomed,  like  all  snch  days,  to  die,  at 
last,  in  night.  We  watched  its  dying  beau- 
ty, with  a  friend,  far  np-town,  in  one  of 
those  streets  which  the  bustle  of  the  week- 
day, even,  never  reaches,  and  which,  upon 
the  Sabbath,  are  still  as  the  seat  of  Satom, 
or  a  New  England  town.  Not  a  sound  of 
laughter,  not  a  note  of  music,  was  to  be 
heard — no  one  was  lounging  through  the 
streets ;  but,  here  and  there,  we  met  quiet 
couples  sedately  walking  to  the  ^  evening 
charch."  Once  and  again,  we  passed  some 
*'  evening  church  ;"  its  windows  bright  with 
lights— a  few  people  standing  on  the  porch- 
steps — a  policeman  leaning  against  a  but- 
tress, to  scare  away  indiscreet  young  ad- 
mirers of  female  lovelioess.  England,  Old 
or  New,  could  not  have  famished  a  more 
tranquil  scene.  The  spirit  of  the  "  church- 
going  bell''  ruled  the  hour.  But  we  passed 
down  town,  and  into  the  Bowery,  and,  as 
we  descended,  the  rumor  of  another  people, 
and  another  spirit,  grew  upon  us.  There 
were  lights  in  the  windows  of  shops — ^lights 
too,  alas  I  in  the  windows  of  '*  Saloons ;" 
fewer  policemen,  of  course,  because  more 
of  those  who  make  policemen  a  necessary 
nuisance.  We  heard  unseemly  riiouts  of 
laughter,  and,  now  and  then,  we  met  un- 
seemly-looking  mortals,  who,  for  laughter, 
gave  out  curses.   And  so  we  came,  at  last. 


to  a  theatre,  a  theatre  all  ablaze,  and 
throngs  of  people  were  passiog  in  and 
out  of  it ;  and  play-bills  flaunted  the 
gaslights.  We  were  no  longer  in  Eng- 
land, Old  or  New,  but  on  the  continent  It 
was  a  German  Uieatre,  where  you  might 
step  in  and  e^joy  a  "  sacred  concert,"  in- 
terspersed with  dramatio  performances,  of 
the  most  exciting  and  irresistible  oharao- 
ter. 

Did  we  step  in?  What  can  you  mean 
by  such  a  question  T  Are  we,  the  grave 
and  well-conducted  editor,  to  be  soiq[>eeted 
even  of  visiting  a  theatre— a  German  thea- 
tre— upon  Sunday  night?  Were  we  re- 
strained by  no  other  eonsiderations,  do 
you  not  suppose  we  see  a  theatre  or  tW9 
in  the  course  of  the  week  T  Indeed  we  do. 
It  is  our  ftinction,  one  of  oor  Amctlons,  at 
least,  to  visit  many  theatres,  and  not  onoe 
or  twice,  but  many  times,  and  not  in  tills 
week  or  that,  but  every  week. 

Tet  we  ahould  like  to  see  what  manner 
of  plays  they  are  which  draw  forth  xmr 
German  fellow-citizens  to  enjoy  the  dream 
of  the  (bther-land.  while  all  the  rest  of  as 
are  taking  our  piety,  as,  according  to  old 
Froissart,  we  take  our  pleasure,  **  sadly, 
after  the  manner  of  the  English. 

And  another  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  gp 
in,  and  sternly  report  upon  the  soeneswe 
behold. 

Let  ns  go  in,  now,  to  our  own  theatres, 
vpon  days  more  legitimate.  The  season 
is  advanced,  indeed,  and  the  theatres  are 
not  so  cool  as  Castle  GUrden;  bat  still, 
one  can  bear  a  slight  crash  and  a  partial 
saflbcation,  when  there  Is  anything  bo  good 
to  be  seen  and  heard  as  Mr.  Wallaek,  for 
instance,  has  been  giving  us,  night  after 
night,  upon  his  boards.  What  an  amazing 
old  gentleman  Mr.  Wallaek  is!  We  dont 
mean  to  look  up  his  age  in  parish  regis- 
ters, but  certainly,  he  is  no  longer  yoang. 
Neither  has  he  the  complete  command  of 
his  limbs,  and  yet  he  attempts,  and  boldly 
executes,  too,  the  most  gay  and  siHrig^tiy 
r61eB  upon  the  stage.  He  is  dapper  and 
dashing  in  the  part  of  Dazzle ;  he  is  manly- 
melancholy  in  the  part  of  Jaques;  he 
is  noble  and  humorsome  in  the  part  of 
Benedick.  If  Mr.  Wallaek,  in  none  of 
these  r^les,  has  satisfied  our  conception  of 
what  they  should  be,  in  all  of  them 
he  has  surpassed  our  expectations  of  what 
he  would  make  them,  and  in  each  of  them 
he  has  achieved  an  excellence  which  few 
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yooDger  men,  now  before  the  pablic,  coald 
saccessfolly  attempt  to  rival.  In  any  of 
them,  Mr.  Walcot  would  have  been  his  sa- 
perior ;  for  Mr.  Walcot  has  a  delicacy  of 
perception  which  Mr.  Wallack  does  not 
possess,  and  a  thoronghly  natural  ease  of 
manner  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  school 
in  which  Mr.  Wallack  was  trained.  But, 
in  the  performance  of  other  and  graver 
roles,  Mr.  Wallack  has  won  laurels  which 
no  one  can  dispute.  His  interpretation  of 
Shylock  is,  without  exception,  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen.  He  loolcs,  and  walks, 
and  acts,  to  the  life,  that  most  subtle,  sad. 
and  anomalous  being,  the  Jew  of  mediso- 
val  Venice;  the  untamed  oriental,  mas- 
querading in  the  garb  of  humility;  the 
passionate  inheritor  of  centuries  of  una- 
venged wrong,  hiding  the  wrath  of  a  race 
beneath  the  subservient  smile  of  the  subtle 
trader;  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
cowering  undc^r  the  rod,  but  glaring  sullen 
defiance  from  his  downcast  eyes.  The  vul- 
gar Shylock,  of  third-rate  actors,  is  a  de- 
spicable, ridiculous  creature,  who  demands 
his  pound  of  flesh  just  as  he  would  dema&d 
four  shillings  and  sixpence ;  a  creature  so 
common  and  so  mean,  that  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable he  should  ever  have  framed  such 
a  bond  as  that  of  Antonio  to  Shylock,  and, 
still  less  conceivable,  that  he  should  have 
insisted  upon  the  life  of  his  debtor  in 
preference  to  the  money  offered  by  Bassa- 
nio.  The  Shylock  of  Shakespeare  (and 
Mr.  Wallack  gave  us  Shakespeare's  Shy- 
lock) is  a  being  deep  and  strong  enough, 
of  nature,  to  find,  in  a  deed  of  almost  im- 
personal vengeance,  a  keen,  delicious  Joy, 
such  as  none  but  deep  and  strong  natures 
can  find  in  emotions  that  arise  out  of 
causes  abstract  and  remote  from  material 
advantage  and  individual  gain.  So  admi- 
rable was  Mr.  Wallack's  portraiture  of  this 
extraordinary  and  terrible  type,  that  you 
found  yourself  drawn  into  a  kind  of  shud- 
dering sympathy  with  the  Jew  in  his  ven- 
geance; and  though  you  feel  sorry,  of 
course,  that  such  a  nice  walking  gentle- 
man as  Master  Antonio  (who  really  is 
nothing  more  than  a  nice  walking  gentle- 
man), should  be  on  the  point  of  expiating 
his  good-nature  to  a  friend  by  so  severe  a 
surgical  operation  upon  himself,  yet,  when 
Portia  had  practiced  her  quibbling  dodge 
upon  the  court,  and  the  court  had  most 
illegally  and  unjustly  sustained  her,  and 
the  poor  lion  of  Judah  was  sent  limping 


off,  with  claws  shorn  and  teeth  drawn,  you 
were  strongly  tempted  to  interfere  and 
demand  a  new  trial,  before  a  tribunal  of 
larger  views  and  sounder  legal  doctrine- 
What  might  have  been  the  effect  produced 
upon  unr  sympathies  by  a  more  winning 
and  graceful  Portia,  as,  for  instance,  by 
Miss  Laura  Keene,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
imagine.  We  only  feel  quite  sure,  that  we 
diould  prefer  Miss  Laura  Keene  in  the 
part  of  Portia,  or  in  any  other  part,  to 
Mrs.  Hoey,  who,  with  all  her  excellences, 
will  persist  in  gasping  out  her  emotions, 
and  aspirating  her  sentiments;  and,  more^ 
over,  that  we  should  prefer  Miss  Laura 
Keene  in  the  part  of  Portia,  or  in  any 
other  Shakespearian  part,  to  Miss  Laura 
Keene  as  the  heroine  of  the  '<  Marble 
Heart"  For  the  "Marble  Heart,"  which 
has  been  the  dramatic  success  of  tlie  month 
which  has  elapsed  since  we  last  talked  with 
our  loving  readers,  is  a  most  forlorn,  and 
trashy,  and  detestable  play.  We  do  not 
like  "Camille,"  which  preceded  the  "Mar- 
ble Heart"  in  tl^e  favor  of  the  public  of 
the  Varieties;  but  "CamiUe"  is,  at  least, 
a  dramatic  and  pathetic  play.  "  Gamille" 
is  a  misguided  young  woman,  ridiculously, 
unnecessarily,  and  most  improbably  mis- 
guided ;  but  Gamille  is,  also,  a  young  lady 
of  the  noblest  sentiments,  and,  while  no- 
thing can  be  more  preposterous,  or  more 
condemnable  than  her  walks,  nothing  can 
be  more  interesting,  or,  in  a  general  way, 
more  commendable  than  her  intentions. 
She  sins,  and  sins  as  no  such  woman 
should,  could,  or  would  sin.  But  she  sins 
fVom  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  much  is 
forgiven—and  rightly  forgiven.  The  he- 
roine of  the  "Marble  Heart"  (we  have 
forgotten  her  name — ^we  have  lost  the 
play-bill,  and  we  vriU  not  take  the  trouble 
to  obtain  another),  the  heroine  of  the  "  Mar- 
ble Heart,"  on  the  contrary,  sins  from  the 
head  and  the  stomach ;  she  sins  by  calcula- 
tion and  for  the  sake  of  good  dinners ;  she 
is  a  gambler  and  a  gourmande,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  "  Marble  Heart"  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  to  prove  that  everybody  is  a 
gambler  and  a  gourmande.  The  morale  of 
the  "Marble  Heart"  is  summed  up  in  one 
of  the  weakest  and  most  pitiable  sentences 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  ever  suffered  himself 
to  pen.  "  When  you  remember,"  he  some- 
where says,  in  "  Vanity  Fair"  (and  it  is  in 
his  own  person  that  he  speaks),  "when 
you  remember  how  soon,  when  vou  were  a 
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hojf  a  piece  of  plam-cake  consoled  70a 
for  the  parting  from  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  70a  will  bare 
less  confidence,  mj  friend,  in  jonr  fine 
feelings  now.'* 

Not  upon  quite  snch  lessons  would  So- 
crates have  smiled  approbation,  nor  Plato, 
nor  apostles  of  names  too  sacred  to  be 
lightly  uttered  here!  One  would  fancy 
that  confiding  generosity  was  the  one  be- 
setting sin  of  men  and  women,  in  modem 
society,  so  sedulously  do  some  of  our 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  set  about 
dissipating  the  dangerous  illusions  of 
youth! 

If  Miss  Keene  must  go  to  Paris  for  her 
plays,  we  beg  her  to  leaye  ''If  arble  Hearts" 
and  tinsel  moralities  to  the  demi-monde. 
What  guarantee  have  we,  indeed,  that  we 
shall  not  shortly  be  called  upon  to  assist  at 
the  spectacle  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  over 
which  all  the  lorettes  are  now  ruining  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  inflaming  their  dear 
little  eyes  ?  Fancy  Chateaubriand's  version 
of  Milton's  magnificent  poem,  dissected  and 
reset  by  a  couple  of  playwrights  over  their 
dominoes  and  their  eau-de-vie — the  life  in 
Bden  spiced  with  an  episode  of  Satanic 
love-making,  and  Eve  conducting  herself 
en  grande  dame,  before  her  husband  had 
ceased  to  be  a  gardener  I 

If  anything  can  save  us  from  this  inflic- 
tion, it  will  be  the  pious  prejudices  trana- 
mitted  Arom  our  progenitors,  and  fostered 
by  our  pastors ;  just  the  prejudices  which 
put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Keller's  tasteless  panto- 
mimic representations  of  the  noblest  reli- 
gious pictures  of  the  North.  The  instincts 
of  true  reverence  rarely  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  true  art ;  and  Mr.  Keller's  at- 
tempt to  convert  the  scenes  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion into  a  kind  of  miracle-play  was 
equally  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  preachers 
and  of  painters.  As  curious  exhibitions 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  human  muscles 
may  be  cultivated,  Mr.  KeUer's  Uving  tab- 
leaux are  well  worthy  of  being  seen ;  and, 
as  faithful  reproductions,  in  disposition  and 
in  coloring,  of  great  pictures,  they  deserve 
a  certain  degree  of  praise.  But  they  are 
not  pictures,  any  more  truly  than  pictures 
are  people.  Notliing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  barbarous  old  notion,  that  the  ex- 
oellence  of  a  picture  is  in  proportion  to 
the  illusion  which  it  produces.  Precisely 
where  illusion  begins,  high  pictorial  e^l- 
lence  ends--a  thesis  which  we  lay  down 


with  confidence,  and  might  defend  with 
eloquence ;  but,  as  we  are  talking  with  our 
readers  and  not  reading  them  a  lecture,  we 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  Let  them  remem- 
ber oar  thesis,  go  to  Mr.  Keller's  tMeauz, 
and  then,  passing  to  see  the  first  great  pio. 
tun  they  can  find,  deduce  for  themselvea, 
from  their  own  experience,  the  Ulustratioos 
and  the  arguments  which  we  considerately 
refrain  from  inflicting  upon  them  here. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  great  picture,  and  a 
really  great  picture,  now  within  their  reach. 
They  have  only  to  walk  down  Broadway^ 
(we  presume  fair  weather  for  June,  you  see, 
though,  at  this  present  writing,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  water  comes  down  from 
Heaven  as  it  does  from  Lodore  in  Soathey's 
ballad)— they  have  only  to  walk  down 
Broadway,  on  the  shilling  side,  as  far  as 
Taylor's  saloon— (that  apotheosis  of  gilt 
gingerbread,  which  a  recent  visitor  to  oor 
shores  compared  to  a  Mahomet's  Heaven 
of  bronze  and  gilt,  odorous  of  oysters^  and 
haunted  by  Hibernian  honris) — then  crom 
over  to  the  democratic  eastern  pavement, 
ahd  enter  Groupil's  shop.  There  they  wiU 
find,  in  a  little  room,  a  very  great  work  of 
genuine  art.  Paul  Delaroohe's  picture  of 
Marie  Antoinette  before  the  Bevolntionaiy 
Tribunal  is  not  merely  a  masterly  paint- 
ing (though  a  masterly  painting  would  be 
something  for  which  to  be  very  gnftefcd), 
it  is  a  tragic  historical  poem  of  the  deepeat 
and  most,  unaffected  interest.  The  compo- 
sition is  at  once  singular  and  simple.  Do 
you  remember,  reader,  that  fearful  scene  of 
the  queen's  trial,  or,  rather,  of  the  Austrian 
woman's  torment,  as  Thiers  has  told  it— as 
Carlyle  has  chanted  it !  If  you  do  not, 
you  may  have  read  the  Frenchman's  stoty, 
you  have  never  heard  the  Scotchman's  pas- 
sionate verse.  Take  down,  then,  your  vol- 
ume of  the  French  Revolution,  and  turn  to 
the  burning  pages  in  which  tlie  horrors  of 
that  night  of  wrath  and  meanness,  of  blood 
and  tears,  are  portrayed.  Then  go  to  Delft- 
roche's  picture,  and  behold  the  scene  speak- 
ing through  the  eyes,  as  before  through  the 
mind,  to  your  heart  of  hearts  I  The  lurid 
light  of  the  lamps  throws  a  feverish  glare 
over  the  tribunal— over  the  judges  haggard 
and  fierce  with  the  passions  of  the  time,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  hour— over  Uie  peo- 
ple swaying  and  swarming  together  in  a 
sort  of  mad  and  reckless  exaltation.  Thore 
is  nothing  false  in  the  tone  of  this  light, 
yet  it  is  a  false  light^~a  false  light  truly 
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painted,  and  it  lends  to  the  body  of  the  pic- 
tare  a  hue  at  once  eombre  and  Banguinary, 
which  perfectly  accords  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  scene.  Into  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
ground comes  the  condemned  qneen — the 
gnard,  with  gleaming  weapons  in  the  shad- 
ow, behind  her— in  the  look  of  her  eyes,  the 
▼ision  of  the  gnillotlne  before  her.  Upon 
her  the  daylight  falls ;  for  she  has  emerged 
fh)m  the  porgatory  of  that  horrible  tribu- 
nal, and  now  only  the  narrow  riyer  of 
death  flows  between  her  and  the  land  of 
peace.  Nothing  could  be  nobler,  more 
tragic,  more  womanly  royal,  than  her  face 
and  her  bearing— you  see  in  every  line  of 
that  proud,  sad  countenance,  the  settled  de- 
spair of  the  wife  and  mother,  wronged  be- 
yond redress— the  dignity  of  the  insulted 
woman ;  the  scorn  of  the  dethroned  queen. 
You  feel  that  so  the  woman  must  have 
looked  and  moved,  who,  left  alone  among 
her  savage  enemies,  rose  to  that  height  of 
power  to  which  desolation  always  lifts  the 
strong,  and  faced  the  frantic  multitude,  and 
the  fonatic  judges,  and  the  brutal  prosecu- 
tors with  an  equal  eye,  and  justified,  in  that 
supreme  hour,  the  praise  of  the  one  man 
who  might  have  saved  the  monarchy,  had 
not  she  disdained  him,  and  who  saw  in  her 
"  the  one  man  of  the  royal  party." 

Kol  no!  we  do  not  wander  IVom  the 
true  world  of  New  York  when  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  such  sublimities,  und 
human  use  and  human  strength.  With  the 
sceptre  of  her  unexampled  misery,  this 
long-buried  princess  sways  our  democratic 
hearts.  It  is  not  before  the  lovely  Dau- 
phiness,  whom  Burke  adored,  that  we  bow 
down — ^lovely  she  was,  doubtless ;  a  vision 
upon  which  no  gifted  eye  could  look  un- 
moved, and  which  no  noble  heart  could 
remember  without  a  thrill.  But  this  is  a 
sovereign  animated  by  heaven — a  suffer- 
ing, insulted,  doomed,  and  desolate  wo- 
man, who  commands  the  pity  she  would 
not  deign  to  ask,  and  controls  the  sympa- 
thies she  well  can  spare.  Few  painters 
have  been  so  fortunate  in  a  subject,  and  no 
living  painter  could  have  surpassed  Dela- 
roche  in  the  treatment  of  this  noble  theme. 
The  disposition  of  the  lights  is  effective 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  exaggerated, 
the  grouping  is  very  felicitous,  the  han- 
dling at  once  broad  and  fine.  The  faces 
of  the  populace  are  varied  with  wonderful 
power  and  truth ;  there  is  a  story  in  every 
square  inch  of  the  canvas,  and  the  spirit 


of  the  volcanic  time  broods  over  the  whole. 
The  background  is  withdrawn  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  a  sense  of  cavernous 
distance  is  conveyed,  rather  by  the  atmos- 
pheric effects  of  the  picture  than  by  posi- 
tive indications  in  the  drawing  or  the  de- 
sign. The  black  drapery  of  the  queen, 
relieved  only  by  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her 
mantle,  brings  out,  with  singular  force,  the 
effect  of  her  complexion,  once  so  lustrous, 
now  so  pale  and  feverish.  That  white  man- 
tle about  her  shoulders  seems  strangely 
suggestive  of  the  royalty  newly  laid  upon 
her.  One  might  almost  say  it  was  the 
shroud  given  her  for  the  ermine — the  dig- 
nity of  a  womanly  death  more  exalting  her 
than  the  dignity  of  a  queenly  birth. 

You  must  not  fail,  reader,  to  see  this 
very  noble  picture  before  it  is  taken  away 
from  us  by  the  mysterious  but  enviable 
"  Grerman  Count,"  to  whom  it  belongs— 
perhaps  some  heir  of  that  rich  but  luckless 
Salm-Salm,  who  came  to  Paris  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  beauteous  queen,  and  remained 
just  long  enough  to  lose  his  own  head, 
without  having  won  her  heart ! 

And  if  you  would  relieve  your  sur- 
charged spirit,  after  you  have  looked  upon 
this  speaking  shape,  just  cross  the  street 
again,  and  find  the  series  of  Cole's  "  Voyage 
of  Life,"  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Messrs. 
Williams's,  and  delectate  yourself  in  the 
complacencies  of  an  unexciting  allegory, 
which  adorns,  without  encumbering,  the 
rushing  streams  and  placid  meadows,  the 
skies  and  trees  of  those  celebrated  pictures. 
You  may  remember  that  we  spoke,  some 
time  since,  of  the  engravings  which  have 
been  made  from  this  series,  by  an  American 
artist,  and  which  we  then  pronounced  the 
most  creditable  works  that  have  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cisatlantic  burin.  You 
will  see  these  engravings  at  the  same  time, 
and,  we  trust,  confirm  our  verdict  If  you 
will  take  our  word  for  it,  too,  we  can 
assure  you  that  you  will  like  two  new  and 
delicate  prints  by  Cozsens,  ftom  pictures 
by  Sant,  which  we  found  in  the  same  room. 
In  one,  you  will  see  a  smiling,  radiant, 
slightly  buxom,  but  clever  young  British 
lady,  who  is  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  who  has  laid  down  her  opera-glass 
upon  her  play-bill,  and  is  leaning  forward 
with  a  smile  of  rapt  attention.  To  whom 
can  she  be  listening?  Is  it  to  Buckstone, 
Ro  >don,  or  Eeeley — oris  it  the  "  Barbiere" 
that  IS  enchanting  her,  or  **  D041  Pasquale" 
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at  the  opera?  We  cannot  divine;  bat 
should  you  not  like  to  be  the  actor,  whose 
gift  of  speech  or  song  can  so  absorb  snch  a 
▼ery  nice,  clever  joong  British  lady  T  Or 
shoald  yon  prefer  to  be  the  invisible  yoang 
gentleman,  who  muH  be  reclining  In  the 
back  of  the  box,  and  hearing  the  play  with 
hie  eyes  in  her  glowing  face  T  For  oar  part, 
we  shoald  prefer  the  latter  fate — and  still 
more,  the  fate  of  him  who,  similarly  hid- 
den, watches  with  an  eqaal  devotion  the 
intense  and  earnest  face  of  the  other  young 
British  lady,  less  buxom  but  more  beau- 
teous, who,  with  quivering  lip  and  tremu- 
lous eyes,  is  listening  to  some  doleftd  tale 
of  mimic  woe — to  Hamlet  or  Lear — or, 
mayhap,  the ''  Stranger''— or  "  Lucia,''  and 
Edgardo's  death.  If  Lucia  it  be,  that  so 
moves  her  sweet  voice,  sure  we  are  that 
the  dying  Edgardo  of  the  moment  is  not 
the  Signer  Brignoli.  That  most  fatuous 
and  careless  of  tenors  so  mangled  and 
murdered  the  helpless  lover  of  Ravens- 
wood,  that  when  at  last  he  murdered  him- 
self, even  an  amiable  New  York  audience 
smiled  grim  satisfaction.  A  more  melan- 
choly fiasco  has  not  been  beheld  among  us. 
Yet  as  it  was  the  only  poutive  fiaeeo  of 
an  else  snoceasfhl  season,  we  shall  not 


dwell  much  upon  it.  Only  we  love  the 
opera  of  "  Lucia,",  and  must  severely  re- 
sent such  grievous  wrong  done  to  toch 
passionate  and  pathetic  music 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Maretsek  has  shown 
that  fortune  favors  the  brave.  He  took 
up  the  Academy  at  the  taming  point  of  its 
fate,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  saved  the 
opera  in  New  Yoifk.  He  has  had  very  good 
houses.  Of  course,  he  has  not  given  os 
half  the  operas  which  he  promised  to  give 
a»— but,  did  yon  expect,  dear  reader,  thai 
he  would?  Is  not  the  lover  one  person, 
and  the  husband  another!  Is  the  inipineMfto 
actual  to  do  what  the  impresario  intendiog 
announces  that  he  will  do  !  Mr.  Maretzek 
gave  us  capital  casts  of  good  operas ;  he 
gave  us  back  our  admirable,  huge-voiced, 
consummate  old  Badiali ;  he  gave  to  oar 
inestimable  Lagrange  the  opportonity  of 
showing  us  that  she  was  as  much  at  home 
with  Yon  Weber  and  Flotow  as  with  Ros- 
sini and  Yerdi ;  he  gave  us  many  pleasant 
evenings  and  charming  memories,  and 
agreeable  hopes  for  seaaons  yet  to  come. 
And  so  the  least  that  we  can  give  him 
is  our  cordial  praise,  and  our  genuine 
good  wishes,  which  we  do  with  all  our 
heart. 
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